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IVPLUEHCE  OF  TBADE  TTHIONS  ON  IMMIGRAirTS. 

September  8,  1904. 
To  THE  President: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  August  4,  transmitting  a  communication 
from  Mary  E.  McDowell,  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
Friday,  July  29,  and  to  your  letter  of  August  10,  inclosing  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  entitled  ^'The  Union  and  the  Immi- 
grant," and  asking  that  in  the  investigation  conducted  relative  to  the 
meat  strike  in  Chicago  the  statements  in  these  two  inclosures  be  inves- 
tigated, I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  they  have  been  taken  up  by 
our  agent,  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  with  the  following  results: 

The  article  of  Miss  McDowell  and  the  editorial  relate  practically  to 
one  supposed  influence  of  the  trade  unions  among  the  foreign  element 
employed  in  the  packing  business  in  Chicago.  This  influence  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  throws  a  valuable  side  light  on  the  whole  question 
involved.  The  immigrant  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  wage-reducer, 
either  dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  although  the  extent  of  his  influence  upon 
wages  can  not  well  be  stated;  but  as  a  prospective  wage-reducer  he  is 
met  by  the  trade  union  in  self-defense,  just  as  the  trade  union  meets 
female  and  child  labor,  except  in  this,  the  union  seeks  to  organize 
the  immigrants,  while  it  seeks  by  legislation  to  prohibit  or  limit  the 
work  of  women  and  children — that  is,  the  union  seeks  the  aid  of 
the  State  to  prevent  wage  reductions  by  means  of  female  and  child 
labor,  and  it  seeks  by  organizing  the  immigrants  to  prevent  reduc- 
tion of  wages  by  immigration.  It  makes  no  claim  of  undertaking 
any  charitable  or  primarily  civic  education  among  the  immigrants,  but 
the  secondary  effect  of  the  union  on  the  immigmnt  is  distinctively  civic 
in  character.  It  is  the  first,  and  for  a  time  the  only,  point  at  which 
he  touches   any  influences  outsfde  his  clan.     Even  the  progressive 
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forces  inside  the  nationality  linos  consider  the  immigrant  hopelej^s  and 
seek  onl}'  to  reach  his  children — as,  for  instance,  the  oflScers  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  direct  their  effort  toward  getting  the  Poles 
to  send  their  children  to  American  public  schools  and  to  have  them 
mix  up  with  and  become  a  part  of  the  whole  people.  The  trade  union, 
however,  must  deal  with  the  immigrant  himself,  and  the  immigrant, 
when  he  learns  that  the  union  wants  to  raise  his  wages,  decrease  his 
hours  of  lal)or,  etc.,  begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  iearning-the  Eng- 
lish language,  of  understanding  the  institutions  be  hears  talked  about 
in  the  union  meetings,  and  other  matters  which  interest  him. 

At  the  risk  of  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time,  let  me  state  a  bit 
of  history.  From  1880  to  1SS(]  the  nationalities  employed  in  the 
stock  yards,  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance,  were  Irish, 
Americans,  Germans,  and  a  few  S(^otch.  The  great  strike  of  1886  dis- 
rupted the  only  organization  of  workmen  in  the  yards — that  of 'the 
Knights  of  Labor— and  after  the  failure  of  the  strike  a  notable  exodus 
of  Americans  and  the  more  active  men  among  the  Irish  })egan. 
Whether  this  was  entirel}'  voluntar}',  or  in  part  resulted  from  adtivity 
in  the  strike,  is  not  germane  to  this  subject.  The  Poles  began  to  come 
into  the  yanls  in  1886,  after  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  but  not  as 
strike  breakers.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  voluntary  immigration, 
increasing  in  volume  until  by  1890  the  most  of  the  unskilled  occupa- 
tions were  filled  by  Poles,  who  by  1894  had  practical  control  of  the 
common  labor. 

The  Bohemians  begiin  to  affect  noticeably  the  situation  in  1894, 
going  first  into  the  inferior  positions,  which  they  shared  with  the 
Poles.  There  were  two  minor  strikes  between  1890  and  1894,  which 
in  a  measure  aided  in  bringing  about  this  result.  There  was  some 
movement  upward  among  the  Poles— that  is,  from  lower  to  higher 
occupations,  but  not  so  marked  as  among  the  Bohemians.  The  Bohemi- 
ans, coming  in  later,  began  under  the  Poles— that  is,  took  the  lower 
positions  as  the  Poles  went  up,  and  divided  the  entire  unskilled  labor 
possibilities  with  the  Poles.  The  Bohemians,  however,  soon  out- 
stripped the  Poles  in  the  movement  upward  from  unskilled  to  skilled 
occupations. 

The  strike  of  1894  unsettled  these  movements  temporarily.  Negro 
labor  was  employed  to  V)reak  the  strike  and  has  been  an  element  in  the 
situation  ever  since.  In  1880  but  one  Negro  was  employed  in  the 
yards,  and  he  worked  in  Armour's  killing  gang.  AVhile  few  of  the 
strike  breakers  of  1894  were  retained,  yet  that  event  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  the  employment  of  Negroes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  strike  some  500  Negroes  worked  in  the  j^ards,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  union. 

After  the  strike  of  1894  was  settled  the  Bohemians  were  introduced 
more  rapidly,  and  this  continued  up  to  1890.     In  1895  the  Lithuanians 
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began  coming  in,  followed  by  Slovaks  in  1896,  and  this  continued 
steadily  until  1899,  when  the  number  began  to  increase  rapidly.  Two 
years  ago  an  enormous  influx  of  Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  and  Russian 
Poles  occurred,  swamping  the  labor  market  in  the  yards.  This  was 
caused  largely  because  of  the  threatening  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  people  to  escape  compulsory  mili- 
tary dut}'.  This  has  been  appreciably  checked  within  the.  last  six  or 
eight  months. 

The  proportion  of  workmen  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the  yards 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  strike  (July  12)  was,  approximately: 
Irish,  25  per  cent;  Americans  and  Scotch,  about  2  per  cent;  Germans, 
15  per  cent;  Poles,  20  per  cent;  Bohemians,  20  per  cent.  The  remain- 
der were  Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  a  very  few  Krains,  and,  among  the  most 
recent  arrivals,  Finns  and  Greeks,  the  latter,  however,  not  being 
appreciable  in  number.  No  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  investiga- 
tion to  immigmnts  having  a  representation  fewer  in  number  than  the 
Lithuanians  and  Slavonians. 

Of  these  nationalities,  excluding  the  Irish  and  Germans,  which  are 
not  here  considered  as  immigrants,  the  Bohemians  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive, and  have  the  industrial  advantage  in  this,  that  many  of  the 
foremen,  are  Bohemians  and  give  preference  to  their  nationalit}'  when 
taking  on  new  men.  There  is  no  apparent  surplus  of  Irish,  Germans, 
Americans,  or  Bohemians  in  the  labor  market  of  the  district  affected, 
the  surplus  being  composed  of  Poles,  Slovaks,  and  Lithuanians. 

Among  all  the  immigrants  mentioned,  except  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans, the  clan  spirit  is  at  first  all-powerful.  The  Bohemians,  while 
Catholics,  are  Bohemian  Catholics,  and  the  Poles  are  Polish  Catholics. 
This  is  even  more  true  of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Slavonians,  who  are 
the  most  clannish  of  all.  No  doubt  difference  in  language  has  much  to 
do  with  this,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious  feature,  Kach 
nationality  has  not  only  its  own  church,  but  its  own  school  system,  the 
Lithuanian  sctiools  making  no  pretense  of  teaching  English,  some  of 
the  teachers  not  being  able  even  to  speak  it.  The  Slavs  and  Galieians 
have  not  as  yet  opened  schools  of  their  own.  While  the  religion  of 
these  different  nationalities  may  be  said  to  be  one,  the  associations  are 
along  exclusive  nationality  lines.  They  settle  or  rent  properties  by 
districts,  and  in  branching  out  to  occupy  more  territory  one  side  of 
the  street  will  firat  become  Lithuanian  for  a  block  or  so,  and  then  the 
other  side  of  the  street  will  be  occupied  by  the  same  nationality.  The 
single  men  im'^ariably  board  only  in  families  of  their  own  clan.  Lan- 
guage has  something  to  do  with  this,  but  really  less  than  might  bo 
apparent  on  first  consideration,  and  less  than  might  seem  to  be  true. 
When  organizing  building  and  loan  associations,  it  is  done  along 
strictly  clan  lines.  The  Bohemians  have  four  of  this  class  of  associa- 
tions, the  Poles  three,  and  the  Lithuanians  one.     The  Slavs  as  yet 
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have  none.  There  are  other  dannish  distinctions,  as  Lithuanian  Repub- 
lican clubs,  Lithuanian  Democratic  clubs,  Bohemian  Socialist  clubs, 
Bohemian  Democratic  clubs,  evor^'^where  and  always  along  the  strict- 
est lines  of  nationality'. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  before  the  organization  of  the  union 
this  condition  occasionally  threatened  riots  along  clan  lines,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  foremen  showed  such  preference  for  men  of  their  own 
clan.  The  union  was  organized  by  trades  and  departments,  and  the 
officials  refused  to  permit  nationality  lijies  to  be  recognized.  In  the 
sheep  butchers'  union  are  to  be  found  all  the  men  connected  with  sheep 
killing,  regardless  of  nationalities.  So  severe  was  the  fight  made  upon 
this  plan  by  the  clan  leaders — those  who  drew  emoluments  or  secured 
social  prestige  as  leaders  of  the  various  strictly  clan  societies — and  so 
seemingl}'  insurmountable  wa.s  the  objection  raised  by  the  Lithuanians 
to  the  union  that  in  1900,  when  the  liithuanians  were  first  organized, 
it  was  permitted  in  one  case  to  organize  a  Lithuanian  union.  The 
experiment,  however,  was  a  signal  failure.  No  subsequent  experi- 
ments have  been  permitted. 

The  unions  in  the  stock  yards  are  controlled  by  the  Irish,  ably  assisted 
by  the  Germans.  As  a  Bohemian  or  a  Pole  learns  the  language  and 
develops,  he  is  elected  business  agent  or  other  official.  In  the  pork 
butchers'  union,  for  instance,  there  are  about  1,800  members,  600  of 
whom  are  Irish,  600  Germans,  300  Poles,  and  300  Lithuanians  and 
Slavs.  This  union  recently  elected  a  Pole  as  president  of  the  local. 
In  their  business  meetings  the  motions  made,  resolutions  read,  and 
speeches  delivered  are  usually  intei*prcted  in  five  languages,  though  in 
some  locals  in  only  three.  All  business,  however,  is  transacted  primarily 
in  English,  although  any  member  ma}'  speak  to  any  motion  in  the  lan- 
guage he  best  understands,  his  words  being  rendered  into  English  for 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  into  all  the  languages  necessary  for 
the  information  of  members.  It  is  here  that  the  pmctical  utility^  of 
learning  English  is  first  brought  home  forcibly  to  the  immigrant.  In 
all  other  of  his  associations  not  only  does  his  own  language  suffice, 
but,  for  reasons  that  can  be  well  understood,  shrewd  leaders  minimize 
the  importance  of  learning  any  other.  (The  only  notable  exception  to 
this  is  the  National  Polish  Alliance,  and  even  here  only  the  Polish  Ian 
guage  is  used.  There  is  no  apparent  influence  exerted,  however,  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Polish  is  all-sufficient.) 

In  his  trade  union  the  Slav  mixes  with  the  Lithuanian,  the  German, 
and  the  Irish,  and  this  is  the  only  place  they  do  mix  until,  by  virtue  of 
this  intercourse  and  this  mixing,  clannishness  is  to  a  degree  destro3^ed, 
and  a  social  mixing  along  other  lines  comes  naturally  into  play.  Not 
only  is  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters'  Union  an  Americanizing  influ- 
ence in  the  stockyards,  but  for  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Slovaks  it 
is  the  only  Americanizing  influence,  so  far  as  could  be  determined  in 
this  investigation.     It  is  true  this  Americanizing  is  being  done  by  the 
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Irish  and  the  Germans,  but  it  is  Americanizing  nevertheless,  and  is 
being  done  as  rapidly  as  the  material  to  work  on  will  permit,  and  very 
well  indeed.  Again,  the  reaction  is  good  in  its  results.  The  feeling 
among  the  Irish  against  the  Dutch  and  the  Polack  is  rapidly  dying 
out.  As  the  Irish  in  Chicago  express  it,  ''Association  together  and 
industrial  necessity  have  shown  us  that,  however  it  may  go  against 
the  grain,  we  must  admit  that  common  interests  and  brotherhood  must 
include  the  Polack  and  the  Sheeny."  It  is  also  admitted  that  when 
the  speech  of  the  Lithuanian  is  translated  in  the  meeting  of  the  trade 
union  the  Irish  and  the  German  see  in  it  the  workings  of  •a  fairly  good 
mind.  Some  of  the  best  suggestions  come  from  Bohemians,  and 
mutual  respect  takes  the  place  of  mutual  hatred. 

/  The  investigation  disclosed  the  influence  of  the  union  in  teaching  the 
immigrant  the  nature  of  the  American  form  of  government.  The 
records  of  this  office,  independent  of  this  investigation,  show  that 
during  an  investigation  of  building  and  loan  associations  a  few  years 
ago  infoiTnation  from  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  other  clannish  asso- 
ciations of  that  chai'acter  could  be  obtained  only  through  the  services 
of  an  intei'preter.  It  was  found  that  as  soon  as  a  Bohemian  or  a  Pole 
heard  the  word  "government,"  or  "government  agent,"  he  closed  his 
mouth,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  information. 

This  has  been  true  in  other  inv^estigations,  notably  in  collecting 
family  budgets;  but  with  an  intelligent  interpreter,  using  their  own 
language,  the  nature  of  the  work  was  explained,  and  no  further  diffi- 
culty experienced.  The  union  is  breaking  down  this  trait  of  character 
in  the  foreigners  of  the  nationalities  mentioned.  This  it  is  doing  not 
as  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  but  from  a  selfish  necessity.  The  immi- 
grant must  be  taught  that  he  must  stand  straight  up  on  his  own  feet; 
that  the  ward  politician  is  dependent  on  him — on  his  vote,  etc. — and 
not  he  on  the  ward  politician.  In  this  way  he  first  learns  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  Government,  and  while  this  is  done  by  indirection,  in  a 
large  sense,  there  is  no  other  force  that  is  doing  it  at  all.  The  Pole, 
the  Bohemian,  the  Lithuanian,  the  Slovak,  and  to  a  much  lesser  degree 
the  Galician,  have  inherited  the  feeling  that  somehow  government  is 
a  thing  inimical  to  their  natuml  development — a  power  forcing  itself 
upon  them  from  afar;  an  intrusive  power  for  repression,  taxation, 
punishment  only;  a  thing  which  thej^  must  stand  in  awe  of,  obey,  pay 
tribute  to,  and  wish  that  it  had  not  come  among  their  people,  even  if 
they  did  not  secretly  hate  it — a  thing,  in  short,  which  ought  not  to  be. 
Being  weaker  than  it  they  must  be  silent  in  its  presence,  and  if  forced 
to  speak,  lie,  as  for  them  to  tell  the  truth  would  mean  imprisonment 
or  death. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  these  things  to  be  true  in  order  that  the  illit- 
erate peasants  should  have  believed  them  for  generations.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  stock-yards  immigrants  are  of  the  peasant  and 
agricultural  laborer  class  of  Europe,  and  comparatively  few  of  them 
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can  read  or  write  in  their  own  language.  To  make  such  a  people  feel 
that  the  Government  is  their  friend,  that  they  are  a  part  of  it,  that 
development  and  education,  not  repression,  are  its  objects  and  it«  pur- 
poses with  and  for  them,  is  an  enoiTiious  task,  and  one  which  a  trade 
union  single  handed  and  alone  can  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  by 
indirection  in  a  few  years,  with  the  flood  of  new  ignorance  that  has 
been  brought  in  by  the  high  tide  of  immigi^ation  into  the  stock  yards. 

In  every  trade  union,  however  conservative,  there  are  members  who 
will  occasionally  get  the  floor  and  advise  their  hearers  to  vote  high 
wages  and  shorter  hours  at  the  ballot  box.  As  the  groups  of  Slovaks 
gather  around  after  the  business  is  over  to  have  these  things  explained 
to  them,  many  get  their  first  real  idea  of  what  the  ballot  and  election 
day  mean,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  Ciovernment  itself.  In  their 
own  home  countries  the  two  essential,  if  not  only,  elementd  of  the 
peasant  and  agricultural  laborer's  mind  is  to  believe  and  obey,  or 
follow.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  here  by  clan  politicians,  as  well 
as  the  clan  leader  in  every  department.  Once  the  leader  can  make  these 
people  believe  in  him,  he  thinks  for  the  entire  group,  and  insists  that 
their  duty  consists  in  following  his  lead  implicitly.  Nei'essarily,  the 
trade  union,  in  order  to  get  them  to  break  away  from  the  leader  that 
opposed  the  union  on  industrial  lines,  would  be  compelled  to  urge 
them  to  consider  their  own  personal  and  group  interests  as  wage- 
workers;  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  along  lines  where  they  knew 
the  real  conditions  better  than  any  one  else,  and  certainlv  better  than 
their  leader  in  a  child  insurance  society^,  or  something  else  as  remote. 
Here,  too,  are  the  first  germs  of  what  may  be  called  the  departmental 
thinking  implanted  in  their  minds — that  is,  that  while  a  leader  may 
be  worthy  of  their  confidence  in  one  thing,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  is  so  in  some  other  class  of  interests. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  organization  other  than  a  trade  union  could 
accomplish  these  things,  for  only  the  bread  and  butter  necessity  would 
be  potent  enough  as  an  influence  to  bring  these  people  out  of  the  fixed 
forms  and  crystallizations  of  life  into  which  they  have  been  compressed. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  other  organization  is  attempting  to  do  this  work, 
at  least  not  bj"  amaleamation,  which  is  the  only  way  assimilation  can 
be  secured  among  these  various  foreign  elements.  The  drawing  of 
these  people  away  from  their  petty  cli(iue  leaders  and  getting  them  to 
think  for  themselves  upon  one  line  of  topics,  namel}',  the  industrial 
conditions  and  the  importance  of  trade  organiziition,  result  in  a  mental 
uplift.  The  only  way  they  can  pull  a  Slovak  away  from  his  leader  is 
to  pull  him  up  until  he  is  gotten  above  his  leader  along  the  lines  of 
thought  they  are  working  on.  The  very  essence  of  the  trade  argu- 
ment on  the  imniignint  is — unconsciously  again — an  uplifting  and  an 
Americanizing  influence.  The  unionist  begins  to  talk  l>etter  wages, 
better  working  conditions,  better  opportunities,  better  homes,  better 
clothes.     Now,  one  can  not  eternally  argue  ^*' better"  in  the  ears  of 
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any  man,  no  matter  how  restricted  the  particular  ^'better*'  harped 
on,  without  producing  dometfaing  of  a  psychological  atmosphere  of 
^'better'"  in  all  his  thought  and  life  activities.  If  better  food,  better 
wages,  or  even  better  beer,  is  the  only  kind  of  "  better''  one  might 
get  a  Slovak  or  a  Lithuanian  to  think  about,  then  the  only  wa}'  to 
improve  him  is  to  inject  the  thought  of  "better''  into  the  onl3'  crevice 
to  be  found  in  his  stupidity. 

Of  coni*se,  many  object  to  attempts  to  improve  these  people  because 
the  immigrants  from  Lithuania,  Slavonia,  and  Uussian  Poland  are 
better  off  here  than  they  ever  were  or  could  1^  in  their  own  countries; 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not  only  be  perfectly  satisfied,  but 
delighted  with  their  improved  condition;  that  the  union  must  first 
produce  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  what  would  otherwise  be 
entirely  satisfactory  befoi*e  it  can  get  these  immigi-ants  even  to  talk 
about  joining  the  union.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  at  home  these  people 
do  not  expect  to  eat  as  good  food  as  other  people,  nor  to  dress  as  well, 
Dor  to  live  in  as  .good  houses;  that,  as  peasants,  they  never  compare 
themselves  with  other  people  or  classes  of  people. 

Id  opposition  to  all  these  things,  the  union  begins  by  teaching  the 
immigrant  that  his  wages  are  not  so  good  as  another  man's,  doing 
practically  the  same  kind  of  work,  while  it  neglects  to  tell  him  he  is 
not  doing  it  so  well,  so  intelligently,  nor  so  much  of  it  perhaps;  but 
the  union  gets  him  to  compare  himself  not  with  what  he  was  in  Lithu* 
ania,  but  with  some  German  or  Irish  family,  and  then  "stings  him 
with  the  assertion  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  live  that  way  as  any- 
body.*^ The  union  attempts  to  show  the  immigrant  that  he  can  live 
better  only  by  getting  more  money,  and  tliat  by  joining  the  union  he 
will  get  it.  If  left  alone  he  would  be  entirely  satisfied,  perhaps,  with 
what  he  was  getting  before.  It  is  perfectly  true,  proba})ly,  that  in 
most  cases  the  union  does  not  care  for  the  Lithuanian  in  the  first 
ini>tance,  the  real  purpose  being  to  protect  their  own  wages  b^^  getting 
the  immigrants  to  demand  high  wages  for  their  labor.  So  later  on 
some  degree  of  fellowship  is  engendered,  but  self-defense  is  the  real 
motive. 

The  union  point  of  view  is  that  for  a  Lithuanian  peasant  to  be  con- 
tented, satisfied,  and  happy  with  the  Lithuanian  standard  of  living  in 
America  is  a  crime,  a  crime  not  onl}'  against  himself  but  against 
America  and  everyone  who  wishes  to  make  individual  and  social  devel- 
opment possible  in  America,  and  that  whatever  the  union's  motives  for 
creating  discontent,  the  fact  that  it  does  create  a  discontent  among  the 
immigrant^) — which  is  the  first  step  toward  their  improvement  and 
ultimate  Americanization — renders  the  union  so  far  a  public  benefactor. 
Many  persons  were  interviewed  in  securing  information  along  these 
linos — bankers,  professional  men,  and  all  classes.  One  gentleman,  in 
the  Inmking  business  in  the  stock-yards  district  for  many  years,  stated 
that  the  Slavonians  and  Galicians  have  been  bu3^ing  homes  within  the 
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last  eighteen  months  to  a  most  remarkable  and  unprecedented  extent, 
and  that  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  Lithuanians,  but  not  to  such 
a  marked  degree.  He  testifies  that  the  imion  has  given  these  people 
a  sense  of  security  in  their  positions.  By  mixing  up  the  nationalities 
in  the  union  meeting  it  has  made  them  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
dispelled  an  undefined  dread  of  pending  race  war  or  struggle  between 
nationalities  in  the  yards.  Formerly  most  of  the  Slovak  and  Lithua- 
nian immigmnts  were  a  floater  class.  About  the  only  ones  who  return 
to  their  homes  now  are  the  Galicians,  in  whose  country  a  more  or  less 
representative  form  of  government  prevails.  Others  testified  in  a 
similar  way,  although  some  thought  the  union  had  done  little  except 
to  agitate  for  higher,  higher,  and  higher  wages,  regardless  of  economic 
conditions. 

On  the  police  side  of  the  problem,  a  sergeant  of  the  twentieth  pre- 
cinct, that  known  as  "back  of  the  yards,"  which  is  crowded  with  the 
Bohemian  and  Polish  elements,  stated  that  there  had  been  the  greatest 
improvement  since  the  union  was  formed,  in  1900 — less  disorder,  better 
living,  more  intelligence,  and  more  understanding  of  American  insti- 
tutions and  laws;  that  they  employ  fewer  policemen  in  the  district,  and 
that  less  crime  is  conunitted  than  prior  to  1900. 

The  studies  of  the  various  nationalities  involved  in  the  present  meat 
strike  brings  out  some  valuable  points  relative  to  the  restriction  of 
immigration.  Among  them  there  seems  to  be  an  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  laws  excluding  those  who  can  not  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language,  and  their  argument  is  that  the  peasant  population  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  from  which  they  came,  have  more  rugged  morals, 
simpler  lives,  and  fewer  vices  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and 
towns  who  can  read  and  write,  ivs  a  rule.  The}'  consider  themselves 
not  responsible  morally  or  politicall}^  for  the  fact  that  Russia  has  fewer 
schools  than  Illinois  and  spends  loss  money  on  education  in  a  year  than 
does  that  State.  They  claim  that  their  ignorance  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  is  synonymous  with  vice  or  with  crime;  that  the}'  are  as  innocent 
as  ignorant,  whereas  a  far  worse  town  and  city  population  would  be 
admitted  without  question  under  such  laws.  They  have  some  peculiar 
ideas  about  prohibiting  absolutely  any  immigi-ation  for  a  specific  term 
of  years  and  then  allowing  only  a  certain  percentage  to  come  in  each 
year  thereafter;  but  the  main  point  they  make  is  as  to  the  illiteracy  of 
the  peasant  class,  the  most  desirable  we  can  secure,  and  the  literacy 
of  the  criminal  classes  of  the  great  cities,  which  could  come  in  under 
such  restrictive  legislation.  Such  things  are  only  a  part  of  this  study 
brought  out  by  your  two  letters,  and  the  study  has  seemed  to  me  so 
interesting  and,  in  a  way,  so  novel,  that  1  have  taken  courage  to  give 
you  the  results  quite  in  extenso. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  regards,  very  respectfully, 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 
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BY  VICTOR  8.  CLARK,  PH.   D. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  not  coterminous  with  the  con- 
tinent of  that  name,  but  includes  in  addition  the  island  State  of  Tas- 
mania, with  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  or  slightly  larger  than 
West  Virginia,  and  the  dependency  of  British  New  Guinea,  which  has 
an  area  of  90,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  native  population  of 
over  300,000.  Of  the  six  States  of  the  Fedei-ation,  however,  five  are 
upon  the  Australian  mainland,  and  embrace  the  whole  contii:^optal 
area,  an  extent  nearl}^  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  exclusive  of 
Alaska  and  the  insular  dependencies.  But  the  population,  after  more 
than  a  century  of  settlement  and  development,  hardly  exceeds  that  of 
the  Union  in  the  time  of  Washington,  and  is  scattered  along  a  coast 
line  of  nearly  10,000  miles.  There  are  no  great  rivers  aflFording  easy 
and  reliable  means  of  ingress  into  the  interior,  no  transcontinental 
lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed,  and  the  great  central  plains 
of  the  continent,  as  yet  only  partially  explored,  are  visited  or  held 
only  by  hardy  prospectore  and  venturesome  graziers,  whose  precarious 
tenure  is  dependent  upon  a  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall.  Revei'se  a 
dinner  plate  and  you  have  a  fair  relief  map  of  Australia,  or  at  least  a 
diagram  of  its  chai'acteristic  elevation  features.  The  sloping  rim 
represents  for  the  most  part  fairly  well  watered  and  habitable  country-, 
timbered  usually  with  the  ever  present  but  ever  varying  eucalyptus, 
the  ^*gum''  forests  or  "bush"  of  the  Australian  settler.  Where  the 
rim  breaks  into  a  depression  toward  the  center  is  a  barrier  of  more 
rugged  country,  a  land  of  hidden  mineral  treasures  that  paid  toll  to 
the  running  streams  and  created  the  placer  deposits  of  the  early  gold 
fields.  Beyond  sink  the  interminable  plains  and  the  "  Never-never" 
country,  often  blasted  with  drought  but  ever  ready — even  after  years 
of  absolute  aridity — to  burst  forth  in  a  moment  into  oceans  of  rank 
green  pasture  if  a  moist  breeze  escapes  over  the  mountains  to  their 
relief.  On  no  part  of  the  continent  except  in  the  southern  highlands 
is  it  usual  to  find  snow,  but  the  temperature  range  dips  to  the  frost 
level  in  Victoria  and  the  more  elevated  plateaus  of  New  South  Wales, 
while  sugar  cane  and  bananas,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 

Tropics  thrive  in  northern  Queensland. 
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The  States  just  mentioned  and  Tasmania  are  old  settled  country,  in 
an  American  sense,  as  old  as  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the 
total  impression,  from  a  car  window,  received  riding  through  them,  is 
of  a  land  still  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  development.  A  visitor  finds 
himself  constantly  thinking,  "■  What  opportunities!  What  a  change 
ten  years  will  make  in  this  country!"  and  then  suddenly  recalls  the 
fact  that  back  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  the  times  of  the 
"  Forty-niners,"  there  was  a  generation  of  colonists  in  the  prime  of 
life  that  had  been  born  in  Australia.  The  novel  juxtaposition  of  old 
settled  social  and  political  traditions  with  frontier  conditions  and 
undeveloped  resources  first  impresses  an  American.  As  an  Indiana 
business  man  said:  ''It  is  a  country  that  has  grown  only  in  spots." 

The  relative  predominance  of  pastoral  over  agricultural  industries 
accounts  in  part  for  the  apparently  primitive  state  of  rural  develop- 
ment. The  remarkable  concentration  of  the  population  in  urban 
centers  is  an  attendant  circumstance  which  helps  to  explain  this  as 
well  as  many  other  features  of  Australian  life.  A  statistical  expres- 
sion of  the  last  fact  is  found  in  the  following  table: 

AREA  AND  POPrLATION  OF  Al'STRALIAN  STATES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULA- 
TION IN  CAPITAL  CITIES  AND  IN  CPriES  OF  OVER  8,000  INHABITANTS,  1901. 
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These  figures  evidently  imply  the  exploitation  of  a  land  of  great 
natural  resources  by  a  comparatively  scanty  population,  otherwise  the 
tribute  of  the  sources  of  primary  production  could  not  support  such 
relatively  large  numbers  in  the  centers  of  secondary  production  and 
exchange.  Victoria  and  Tasmania  are  the  only  States  capable  of  more 
or  less  uniform  agricultural  settlement  throughout  their  entire  area. 
In  the  former  the  rural  and  smalltown  population,  in  places  of  less 
than  5,000  inhabitants,  is  G.7,  and  in  the  latter  about  4  per  square  mile. 
This  rural  population,  however,  is  not  itself  distri})uted  evenly,  but  is 
grouped  as  a  rule  in  small  and  relatively  densely  settled  districts. 
Consequently  the  arable  portion  of  Australia  consists  of  largo  tracts 
of  quite  undeveloped  country,  interspersed  with  smaller  and  somewhat 
isolated  areas  of  crop  and  farm  lands  in  the  hands  of  tilling  settlers. 

This  turn  in  the  development  of  Australia  was  due  primarily^  to  nat- 
ural causes,  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  and  its  remoteness 
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ing,  forage  docs  not  have  to  be  cut;  one  could  set  himself  up  in  busi- 
ness with  land  and  animals  alone.  Grazing  was  the  natural  pioneer 
industry  of  the  country. 

With  the  gold  discovery  and  mineral  development  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  ceritury  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  population  and 

into  the  industrial  life  of  Australia,  but  one  that  reacted  only  slowly 

» 

upon  agriculture.     In  fact  during  the  first  excitement  labor  was  drawn 
away  from  instead  of  to  farm  occupations.     By  the  time  the  country 
population  had  awakened  to  the  profit  of  the  new  market  in  the  gfold 
fields  the  tide  of  miners  was  already  ebbing  in  some  localities.     IJew 
transportation  routes  had  to  be  created.     Food  supplies    in   many 
instances  could  be  imported  into  the  mining  centers  from  abroad  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  be  brought  from  centers  of  home  production. 
But  an  incentive  was  given  to  mil  way  building,  and  from  this  time 
dates  the  real  development  of  the  country.     The  labor  market  was 
overstocked,  especially  in  Victoria,  when  the  mining  excitement  was 
over.     As  a  consequence  a  system  of  protected  manufacturing  indus- 
tries sprang  up  in  that  colony,  accompanied  finally  by  such  redundant 
prosperity  that  business  was  overstimulated,  and  the  period  culminated 
in  a  land  boom  that  collapsed  in  the  early  nineties.     Meantime  recent 
gold  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  created  a  new  and  speculative 
interest  in  that  country.     Population  was  drawn  awaj'  from  the  older 
colonies,  and  after  a  sluggish  existence  of  more  than  half  a  century — 
during  which  period  this  section,  the  largest  in  area  of  the  Australian 
States,  had  acquired  a  population  of  less  than  50,000 — the  western  colony 
became  the  Mecca  of  all  the  floating  population  of  the  continent.    In  the 
decade  ending  in  1901  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  nearly  three- 
fold, although  the  population  of  the  other  five  States  of  the  present 
Commonwealth  increased  less  than  2  per  cent  in  the  s^me  period.     All 
these  apparently  abnormal  ^uctuations  in  population  and  industrial 
concentration — this  sort  of  chills-and-fever  state  of  society — derive 
from  the  same  causes  that  express  themselves  in  the  predominance  of 
urban  life  and  industry  over  the  living  and  callings  of  the  country. 
They  form  the  shifting  scenery  and  setting  of  labor  conditions,  and 
explain  the  relative  prominence  of  the  labor  mov^ement  in  social  and 
political  life.     The  wage-earner,  the  mobile  and  unattached  member  of 
society,  predominates  among  the  producing  population.     The  con- 
servatism, the  petty  economies,  the  centering  of  life  in  small  but  cer- 
tiiin  individual  acquisition  of  property  that  characterize  a  farming 
conmmnity,  do  not  exist  in  Australia  to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere. 
Nor  docs  this  frugal  and  hard-fisted  life  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
recruits  of  urban  labor.    This  would  appear  the  fundamental  fact  to 
be  observed  in  taking  a  first-glance  survey  of  labor  conditions  in  that 
country. 

Grazing  is  the  most  important  single  industry  in  Australia.     Wool 
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alone  forms  one-fourth  the  total  exports,  its  value  on  normal  yeai'S 
Mn^  between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000.  Live  stock,  frozen  and  pre- 
•HM'ved  meats,  hides  and  leather,  and  dairy  products,  constitute  a  second 
hiro^c  fraction  of  the  exports,  to  the  value  of  alx>ut  $50,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  aggregate  mineral  output  of  Australia's  mines  totals  over 
;M<H.>,<XH>,000  yearh'.  All  the  other  exports  of  the  Commonwealth, 
including  some  reexports  of  manufactured  articles,  are  valued  rather 
under  $100,000,000,  of  which  wheat,  to  the  value  of  some  $15,0(X),000, 
constitutes  the  principal  single  item.  (")  Grazing  is  largely  an  emplo}'- 
ing  induj9tr3"  in  Australia,  and  even  agriculture  is  conducted  by  more 
wholesale  methods  than  in  the  United  States.  Taking  Victoria  as  the 
State  that  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of  agricultural  development 
in  proportion  to  iU  area,  in  March,  1902,  there  were  41,153  cultivated 
holdings,  with  a  total  crop  area  of  3,810,413  acres,  or  an  average  of 
*.*2.H  acres  of  tilled  land  for  each  farm.  The  total  area  of  the  State, 
however,  is  56,245,760  acres.  Only  6.77  per  cent  of  the  land,  there- 
fore, is  under  tillage.  Considered  in  relation  to  population  instead  of 
area.  South  Australia  leads  in  agricultural  industr3\  U|K>n  the  date 
given  above  the  land  under  private  ownership  in  that  State  aggregated 
8J)S7,776  acres,  and  that  held  under  lease  from  the  government 
24,010,830  acres,  while  the  total  territorial  area  of  the  State  is  about 
578,361,000  acres.  Of  these  32,998,606 acres  of  occupied  land,3,122,800 
were  under  cultivation,  or  8.6  acres  for  every  person  in  the  State.  In 
the  entire  Commonwealth  tHe  average  area  cultivated  for  each  inhabitant 
is  2.2  acres.  Hay  and  wheat  together  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the 
produce  raised.  Queensland  has  developed  a  cane-sugar  industry'  of 
considerable  local  importance. 

Manufactures  are  confined  mosti}'  to  those  required  to  supply  local 
demands,  though  before  Victoria  becaq^e  a  member  of  the  Federation, 
and  while  she  still  retained  her  independent  tariff  S3\stem,  her  manu- 
factured products  were  distributed  throughout  Australasia.  Under 
the  Federal  tariff  home  manufactures  find  their  market  in  the  entire 
Commonwealth,  and  there  is  some  export,  especially  of  boots  and 
shoes,  to  New  Zealand.  Melbourne  remains  the  manufacturing  center 
of  the  country. 

Land  transportation  is  conducted  by  railways  owned  bj'  the  govern- 
ments of  the  respective  States,  the  private  lines  being  few  in  number 
and  of  little  importance  as  highways  of  commerce.  The  coasting  trade 
is  largely  controlled  by  local  shipping,  and  regular  lines  of  home- 
owned  steamers  ply  between  the  principal  ports.  The  export  trade, 
however,  is  in  the  hands  of  British  and  foreign  vessels.  As  Mel- 
lK)urne   is   relativ^ely  prominent  in   manufacturing,  so   has    Sydney 

t' Approximate  figures  only  are  given,  as  on  account  of  the  recent  drought,  current 
export  statistics  are  not  fairly  representative. 
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been  the  commercial  emporium  of  Aastralia.  Previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federation  New  South  Wales  was  the  representative  freo 
trade,  as  Victoria  was  the  representative  protectionist,  Australian 
colony.  These  conditions  have  l>een  nioditied  under  the  uniform  fiscal 
regime  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  whole,  therefore,  Australia  is  a  scantily  populated  largely  unde- 
veloped country,  whose  urlian  j^rowth  has  been  stimulated  beyond  the 
wont  of  most  young  nations,  and  whose  chief  industries  are  ns  yet 
pastoral  and  mining.  The  freeholding  population  is  relatively  small 
as  compared  with  the  wage-earners,  and  agriculture  has  lagged  some- 
what as  compared  with  other  forms  of  primary  production.  Condi- 
tions partly  climatic,  and  depending  upon  the  character  and  resources 
of  the  country,  and  partly  social  and  due  to  historical  caus(\s,  have 
reversed  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  normal  order  of 
development  in  a  virgin  land,  and  the  employing  have  antedated  the 
independent  occupations. 

HISTORY. 

Australia  had  been  partially  known  to  European  navigators  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  when  Captain  Cook,  in  a  voyage  that  retains 
permanent  significance  in  the  history  of  discovery  and  colonization, 
coasted  its  eastern  shores  in  1770.  His  favorable  reports  of  the  coun- 
try around  Itotany  liay  and  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Sydney 
Harbor  were  not  forgotten,  and  when,  after  the  loss  of  her  North 
American  colonies,  England  sought  new  ventures  seaward,  and  espe- 
cially a  place  suitable  for  convict  settlement,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land were  already  places  prominent  in  the  public  mind  as  lands  likely 
to  prove  suitable  for  occupation.  Thus  it  happtmed  that  in  January, 
1788,  a  settlement  was  effected  t^t  Sydney  by  a  body  of  some  750  Eng- 
lish convicts  and  a  third  as  many  officers  and  guards.  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  a  young  and  distant  colony,  the  population  grad- 
ually l>egan  to  take  root,  free  settlei's  came  in,  local  explorations 
revealed  new  resources,  and  by  the  close  of  the  governoi^ship  of  (Jen- 
eral  Macquarie  in  1821  the  routine  conditions  of  early  colonial  life 
had  become  thorougfhlv  established.  Tasmania  had  been  settled  in 
1804,  and  a  year  l)efore  that  the  first  shipment  of  wool  was  made  to 
England.  Civil  courts  and  banks  had  been  established,  and  several 
ship  loads  of  voluntary  emigrants  had  arrived,  while  manv  convicts 
whose  time  had  expired  were  beginning  a  new  life  in  the  country. 
Pastoral  occupation  gnidimlly  extended,  and  a  certain  degree  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  government 'was  granted  to  the  colonists.  In  order 
to  anticipate  French  settlement  a  township  was  established  on  King 
George's  Sound,  in  what  is  now  Western  Australia,  and,  following  the 
coast  exploration  northward,  a  i)enal  iK)st  was  placed  on  the  site  of 
the  present  capital  of   Queensland.     Voluntaiy  settlement  began  in 
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what  k  now  Victoria,  and  under  the  Gibl>on  Wakefield  plan  a  formal 
coloni2ation  of  South  Australia  took  place.  So  b}'  183t]  the  nucleus 
of  each  of  the  six  States  of  the  present  Federation  was  in  existence. 
Public  opinion  was  at  this  time  centered  upon  the  struggle  to  abolish 
convict  transportation  to  the  colonies,  and  here  first  appears  the  line 
of  cleavage  between  the  large  landowners  and  the  free  working  chtsses 
that  has  remained,  in  one  formor  another,  characteristic  of  Australian 
politics.  The  *" squatting"'  interests  wished  to  retain  their  convict 
lalx>rers.  Even  to-day  in  the  *"l)ack  blocks"  of  Queensland  one  may 
hear  faint  reminiscences  of  the  old  assertion  that  the  best  workmen 
ever  had  upon  the  stations  were  the  men  contmcted  from  the  stock- 
ade>.  The  question  was  fought  over  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
decade  ending  with  184(>,  in  which  year  an  order  in  council  in  England 
abolished  transportation  to  that  colony.  But  the  })enal  establishments 
in  other  colonies  continued  to  receive  recruits  from  the  mother  coun- 
try until  a  later  date.  The  rudiments  of  an  elected  parliament  were 
vivated  iu  1843,  when  the  legislative  council,  w  hich  bad  heretofore 
been  a  small  advisory  body  appointed  by  the  governor,  was  increased 
to  30  membei*s,  24  of  whom  were  made  elective  under  a  franchise 
limited  by  a  property  qualification  of  about  $1,000.  There  was  a 
|lO,iMJO  property  qualification  for  members.  The  mother  colony  at 
this  time  included  the  present  States  of  Victoria  and  Queensland. 
Tasmania  and  Western  and  South  Austmlia  were  still  under  more 
autocratic  forms  of  government. 

The  year  1851  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history"  of  Australia. 
The  next  dei*ade  saw^  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  influx  of  a  great  jwpu- 
lation  of  adventurers  and  free  laborers,  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional government  upon  a  modern  parliamentary  basis,  the  beginning 
of  systematic  development  of  interior  transportation  routes  and  rail- 
way construction,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  convict  labor  question 
and  the  rise  of  the  land  question  to  the  most  prominent  place  in  public 
interest.     The  following  forty  years  of  political  history'  are  occupied 
with  the  struggle  between  the  squatter  and  the  settler,  or  l>etween 
cultivating  and  grazing  interests,  for  the  control  of  the  government 
and  the  making  and  administration  of  the  land  laws.     The  political 
division  was  in  a  very  general  way  along  lines  which  had  been  defined 
by  the  convict  lalK>r  issue  previously,  and  which,  with  some  qualifica- 
tion}>,  have  been  continued  in  the  more  recent  alignment  of  parties 
upou  the  labor  question.     The  baronial  sentiment  of  the  great  land- 
holder manifested  itself  in  1852,  when  the  committee  of  the  legislative 
council  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution  reported 
in  favor  of  creating  a  colonial  peerage,  from  which  should  be  selected 
the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  new  legislature.     The  convict 
labor  question  itself  gave  birth  to  the  desire  for  an  independent  gov- 
emment  in  Queensland,  but  the  fight  between  selectors  and  squatters 
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for  the  public  lands  continued  until  1868,  when  a  temporarily  satis- 
factory act  was  passed,  without  finally  disposing  of  the  question. 
Victoria,  which  had  secured  separate  government  in  1S51,  escaped  the 
convict  labor  (juestion  entirely,  and  to  a  less  degree  escaped  the  land 
(juestion.  An  inrush  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  miners  in  the  three 
years  ending  with  1855  placed  her  government  upon  a  permanently 
democratic  basis.  The  3'ear  last  mentioned  a  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed establishing  a  parliamentary  government,  with  a  legislature 
of  two  chambers,  both  of  which  were  elective.  In  less  than  eight 
years  this  constitution  had  been  amended  so  as  to  establish  manhood 
suffrage  and  vote  b>'  ballot  and  to  abolish  the  property  qualification 
for  members  of  the  lower  house.  State  aid  to  religion  was  done  away 
with,  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  opened  to  settlement,  the  maximum 
urea  allowed  an}'  selector  being  040  acres.  But  the  fight  between  the 
popular  and  the  conservative  party  raged  with  possibly  even  greater 
bitterness  around  fiscal  issues  in  Victoria  than  it  did  around  the  land 
question  elsewhere.  This  resolved  itself  finall}'  into  a  contest  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  house  upon  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff, 
complicated  by  a  dispute  over  constitutional  points  relating  to  the 
respective  legislative  authorty  of  the  two  bodies.  The  popular  branch 
tacked  tariff  bills  upon  its  appropriations,  which  were  as  persistently 
thrown  out  by  the  landholding  freetraders  of  the  council,  until  revenue 
ceased  and  the  treasury  was  empty.  The  governor  was  recalled  by 
the  home  government  for  becoming  involved  in  the  difficulty,  but  the 
protectionists  finally  won  the  day,  and  held  their  ground  in  that  colony 
until  federation,  when  they  led  successfully  a  second  campaign  with 
this  as  a  Commonwealth  issue. 

The  question  of  land  tenures  and  administration  has  been  thrown  into 
comparative  obscurity  since  about  the  year  1890  by  the  rise  into  prouii- 
nence  of  two  other  issues  of  even  greater  immediate  importance.  The 
first  of  these  resulted  from  the  agitation  for  a  federation  of  the  Austral- 
asian colonies,  which  was'cffected,  so  far  as  the  six  States  of  the  present 
Connnonwealth  are  concerned,  in  1901.  This  agitation  brought  with 
it,  first  the  question  of  federation  itself,  and  later  the  still  discussed 
and  disputed  details  of  reciprocal  adjustment  of  State  and  Federal 
powers,  and  the  multitude  of  constitutional  points  and  matters  of  Com- 
monwealth policv  that  appear  like  a  host  of  unexpected  guests  upon 
the  scene  as  soon  as  an  organic  act  of  such  importance  is  put  into 
actual  operation.  The  second  group  of  issues  relates  directly  to  indus- 
trial legislation,  and  is  a  result  of  the  appearance  upon  the  political 
field  of  organized  labor  as  a  separate  and  independent  party.  This 
party  organization  of  the  workingmen  was  consunnnated  at  a  moment 
particularly  favora))le  to  their  ends.  They  were  not  hampered,  like 
the  older  organizations,  by  local  traditions  and  policies,  by  remnants 
of  interstate  jealousies,  and  by  a  general  disturbance  of  their  habitual 
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grooves  of  action  by  the  issue  and  accomplishment  of  national  union; 
but  they  began  with  a  national  platform  and  policy,  with  the  effective 
discipline  born  of  their  trade  union  experience,  and  with  views  and 
methods  absolutely  unconditioned  by^  regard  for  precedent  and  past 
experience.  Federation,  which  came  like  a  disturbing  shock  to  the 
established  parties,  found  the  workingmcn  organized  and  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  conditions  thereby  created.  For  this 
reason  they  have  possessed  an  influence  disproportionate  to  their 
numerical  strength,  and  have  been  able  to  dictate  policies  to  parties 
individually  stronger  than  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  detailed  history  of  the  15  years  just  mentioned  that  all 
the  movements  and  legislation  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of 
present  industrial  conditions  lies  recorded.  Behind  that  need  be  remem- 
bered only  the  labor  and  land  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  large 
estates  and  the  fact,  most  profoundly  significant  of  all,  that  the  small 
farmer  and  the  small  homestead  have  hitherto  contributed  compara- 
tively little  to  the  life  and  labor  of  Australia. 

The  Federal  and  state  constitutions  of  Australia  differ  from  those  of 
the  Union  in  this  fundamental  respect,  that  they  are,  formally  at  least, 
acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  are  subject  to  direct  modification 
by  that  body.  In  fact,  however,  they  are  drafted  and  amended  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  whom  they  are  to  govern  and  formally 
ratified  by  them  before  Parliament  takes  action;  so  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Government  is  largely  a  matter  of  form,  except 
in  respect  to  subjects  that  involve  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  component  States  to  foreign  powers  or  to  other  portions  of  the 
Empire.  In  each  of  the  States,  as  in  the  Commonwealth  itself,  there 
is  a  royal  governor,  who  has  the  shadow  of  executive  power  and  fulfills 
a  more  or  less  traditional  and  ornamental  function  as  nominal  head  of 
the  Government  and  representative  of  the  sovereign.  Real  executive 
authority  rests,  as  in  England,  with  a  responsible  ministry.  The 
legislature  is  in  every  instance  bicameral,  and  the  upper  house  in  the 
state  government  is  known  as  the  legislative  council.  This  body  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  years  in  each  of  the  States  except  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  where  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  life.  The  Commonwealth  senate  is  an  elective  body,  in  which  the 
six  States  are  equally  represented,  following  in  this  respect  the  prece- 
dent of  the  United  States  (yonstitution.  The  lower  house  is  in  every 
instance  an  elective  and  popular  body.  The  Federal  franchise  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal,  and  not,  as  with  us,  by  the  state  governments. 
Women  are  allowed  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  and  in  state  elections 
in  South  and  in  Western  Australia  and  in  New  South  Wales.  There  is 
a  property  qualification  for  voting  in  most  of  the  States,  and  property 
holders  still  possess  a  plural  vote  in  Queensland.  Victoria  has  recently 
passed  an  act  restricting  the  fmnchise  of  civil  servants  and  giving 
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government  employees  separate  representation  in  parliament.  The 
paj'ment  of  members  has  graduall}*^  been  introduced  and  prevails  in 
state  and  Federal  parliaments,  except  in  cases  of  legislative  councilors 
appointed  for  life. 

The  Commonwealth  constitution  follows  the  example  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  leaving  all  residuary  authority,  not  expressly 
granted  to  the  Federal  government  by  the  organic  act,  to  the  individual 
States;  but  the  expressed  Federal  powers  are  in  many  directions  more 
ample  than  those  granted  to  the  central  government  in  our  own  country 
in  domestic  matters;  though  in  all  foreign  relations  the  right  to  levy 
war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  other  than  commercial  with 
foreign  powers,  the  authority  of  the  Australian  government  is  limited 
b\'  the  Imperial  prerogatives.  There  is  no  bill  of  rights  or  series  of 
express  constitutional  guarantees  limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature 
over  individual  li})erty  and  property,  except  that  trial  on  indictment 
for  any  offense  against  a  law  of  the  Conmionwcalth  shall  be  by  jury. 
The  ultimate  interpretation  of  the  constitution  rests,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Government,  in  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 

The  more  extended  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  American  Congress,  relate  to  marriage 
and  divorce,  railways,  insurance,  and  financial  and  trading  corpom- 
tions,  foreign  corporations,  invalid  and  old  age  pensions,  ^^conciliation 
and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State,"  and  matters  referred 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  bj^  the  parliament  or  parlia- 
ments of  anv  State  or  States;  but  so  that  Federal  laws  enacted  under 
this  last  authority  shall  extend  only  to  those  States  by  whose  parlia- 
ments the  matter  is  referred,  or  which  afterward  adopt  these  laws. 
It  is  under  the  last  two  provisions  that  an  as  yet  undefined  authority 
is  given  to  the  central  government  to  enact  laws  regulating  industry, 
an  authority  which,  however  closely  curtailed  b}^  subsequent  precedent 
and  constitutional  decisions,  the  labor  party  hopes  ultimately^  through 
the  action  of  individual  States,  to  place  permanently  and  unqualifiedly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  POLITICAL  LABOR  PARTY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

The  political  lal>or  movement  of  Australia  is  an  outgrowth  of  trade 
unionism.  Its  dominating  impulse  has  not  been  heretofore  socialistic 
in  the  technical  sense,  though  its  ultimate  aims  and  actual  measures 
look  n)ore  and  more  toward  government  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. But  it  is  not  a  theoretical  and  doctrinaire  propaganda  under- 
taken with  the  idea  of  revolutionizing  society.  Rither  it  is  a  more  or 
less  empirical  and  opportunist  movement,  with  its  views  centered  upon 
certain  practical  and  immediately  realizable  aims  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial leginlation.     It  is  the  product  of  conditions  peculiarly  Austral- 
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asian,  and  in  its  present  special  manifestation  is  a  force  that  may  soon 
be  spent;  for  its  political  measures  do  not  aim  to  harmonize  all  the 
interests  of  society  in  a  single  ideal,  but  to  secure  particular  favors 
for  a  class  that  probably,  under  normal  conditions,  would  constitute  a 
political  minority.  However,  considered  more  broadly,  as  part  of  a 
social  movement  as  wide  as  Christendom  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  workers,  it  possesses  more  general  and  permanent  signifi- 
cance. The  methods  adopted  b}^  the  workingmen  of  Australia  to 
better  themselves  through  parliamentary  control  can  be  successful  only 
so  long,  and  to  the  extent,  that  the}'  carr^^  with  them  a  large  number  of 
voters  not  directly  identified  with  the  wage-earning  classes.  This  is 
possible  temporarily  when,  as  at  present,  the  older  political  parties 
are  disunited  for  a  time  by  the  inertia  of  dead  issues,  and  while  tiie 
agricultural  vote  is  still  slumbering  and  inattentive.  But  when  the 
farmers  wake  up,  with  a  class  interest  opposed  to  the  programme  of 
the  urban  workmen  and  a  strenuous  demand  for  retrenchment  in  pub- 
lic expenditure,  as  recently  occurred  in  Victoria,  the  labor  part}'  is 
found  conducting  a  rather  barren  campaign.  It  is  only  by  adapting 
their  measures  to  the  interests  of  a  permanent  majority  that  the  parti- 
sans of  labor  can  succeed,  and  the  history  of  the  past  15  j^ears  records 
a  series  of  adjustments  taking  place  l)etween  labor  ideals  and  objects 
and  the  exigencies  of  practical  politics — a  prot»ess  as  3'^et  only  partially 
completed. 

The  population  of  Australia  is  almost  entirely  of  British  descent. 
According  to  the  census  of  1901,  78  per  cent  of  the  people  were  born 
in  Australia,  nearly  19  per  cent  in  Great  Britain  and  other  British 
possessions,  and  a  little  over  3  per  cent  in  countries  outside  the  Empire. 
The  labor  traditions  and  organizations  of  the  country  are  therefore  of 
British  derivation.  Trade  unionism,  based  on  English  precedents, 
has  long  been  powerf id  in  Australia.  In  each  of  the  larger  cities  there 
is  a  trades  hall,  sometimes  as  imposing  as  one  of  the  regular  govern- 
ment buildings,  erected  upon  land  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the 
public  authorities.  The  first  Intercolonial  Trades  Union  Congress 
was  held  at  Sydnej-  in  1879.  The  general  constitution  and  purposes  of 
this  and  succeeding  assemblies  seem  to  have  Ijeen  similar  to  those  of 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Great  BriUiin.  A  second  congress 
WHS  held  in  Melbourne  in  1884,  at  which  representatives  from  three  of 
the  colonies  were  present.  Sixty-nine  delegatt\s  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, of  whom  50  were  from  Victoria,  15  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  1  from  South  Australia.  Forty-one  unions,  branches.  Or  amalga- 
mated societies  were  represented.  Among  these  were  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  vigorous  branches  of  the  British  societies,  with  their 
conservative  policies  and  benefit  features.  The  engineers  esttiblished 
their  first  branch  in  Sydney  in  1851  with  a  menjbership  of  12,  which  has 
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siiu'O  boon  increased  to  700.  They  have  never  had  a  strike,  but  have 
during  their  history  contributed  about  $5,000  to  the  strike  funds  of  other 
unions.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  have  also  maintained  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  At  the  time 
of  the  congress  just  mentioned  there  were  55  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Melbourne  Trades  Hall,  including  a  women's  union,  represented  bj*  two 
delegates  in  the  convention.  The  Amalgamated  Miners'  Associa- 
tion of  Victoria  had  19  branches.  There  were  24  societies  associated 
in  the  Sydney  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  8,000,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  a  number  of  independent 
organizations  in  the  city.  One  of  the  district  coal  miners'  protective 
associations  reported  a  membership  of  2,500.  The  Adelaide  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  had  3,000  affiliated  members.  Altogether  the  con- 
gress evidently  represented  a  considerable  body  of  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing organizations.  The  premier  of  Victoria  addressed  one  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  government  of  the  colon}'  extended  further  courte- 
sies in  the  way  of  a  railway  excursion  to  the  delegates.  Cooperation 
was  fully  and  favorably  discussed.  In  the  matt<?r  of  internal  organi- 
zation, amalgamation  of  the  independent  unions  along  trade  lines, 
which  had  already  been  begun,  especially  in  the  maritime  trades,  was 
encouraged,  and  steps  were  taken  toward  a  national  federation  of  labor. 
Upon  questions  of  general  public  policy  the  congress  was  united  in 
opposition  to  the  admissi6n  of  the  Chinese,  in  opposition  to  immigra- 
tion assisted  by  the  (jovernment,  and  in  urging  upon  the  governments 
of  the  different  colonies  the  necessity  of  using  their  influence  with  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an  extension  of  French 
convict  settlement  in  Pacific  islands  adjacent  to  Australia.  Opinion 
was  divided  somewhat  upon  the  protection  issue,  the  Victorian  dele- 
gjites  almost  unanimously^  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  two  other  colonies  apparently  being  favorable  to  protection, 
though  this  policy  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  New  South  Wales  del- 
egates, notably  by  the  representative  of  the  Seamen's  Union.  The 
two  constitutional  reforms  most  insistently  urged  were  ''one  man,  one 
vote,"  and  the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  wherever  this  had 
not  been  adopted.  No  laws  that  at  the  present  day  would  l>e  called 
socialistic  in  Australia  were  advocated,  but  motions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  legalizing  the  8-hour  day,  which  was  already  practically 
enforced  in  nearly  all  the  trades;  for  legalizing  trades  unions,  which 
were  still  nominally  subject  to  the  old  conspiracy  laws  in  some  colo- 
nies, and  had  not  been  affected  by  the  English  act  of  1875,  and  for 
additional  emplo3'ers'  liability  and  factories  and  shops  legislation.  A 
revision  of  mining  legislation  was  advocated  and  more  stringent  inspec- 
tion of  machinery.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  old  master  and  servant 
law  should  be  repealed.  There  was  no  discussion  of  nationalizing  any 
industry  or  of  compulsory  arbitration.     A  rather  original  proposal 
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wai?  advocated  by  this  and  subsequent  congresses,  that  the  trades  and 
labor  councils  should  by  parliamentary  authority  be  made  quasi-publiic 
corporations,  like  harbor  trusts,  boards  of  agriculture,  universities, 
and  similar  bodies,  with  statutory  authority  to  make  by-laws,  appoint 
inspectors  of  dangerous  occupations,  recommend  legislation  affecting 
workingmen,  and  initiate  measures  to  prevent  or  settle  industrial  dis- 
putes. Finally  the  following  rather  significant  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

That  this  congress  desires  to  urge  upon  labor  organizations  in  the 
various  colonies  to  at  once  elect  a  parliamentary  committee  in  their 
respective  colonies,  whose  dut}'  it  shall  be  to  assist  in  passing  through 
Parliament  measures  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  and  where  possible 
endeavor  to  obtain  for  labor  direct  representation  in  Parliament. 

In  discussing  this  motion  a  member  said  that  what  he  suggested 
was  '^That  the  artisans  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  their 
adjoining  suburbs  send  aitisans  to  Parliament;  that  the  miners  send 
miners  to  Parliament;  the  weavers  send  weavers  to  Parliament,  etc.; 
and  by  that  means  we  shall  have  direct  representation."  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  party  organization  and  discipline,  and  that 
many  of  our  ideas  of  party  loyalty  and  consistency,  would  be  quite  unin- 
telligible to  an  Australian  voter — at  least  at  the  time  when  this  motion 
was  adopted.  The  colonial  system,  with  a  responsible  government — an 
executive  practically  elected  by  the  legislature — allows  the  simultane- 
ous appearance  of  a  number  of  parties  in  Parliament,  whose  varying 
groupings  and  rearrangements  time  the  lives  of  the  successive  minis- 
tries. Therefore  a  minorit}^  of  labor  representatives  might,  as  they 
do  at  present,  hold  a  balance  of  power,  determine  the  political  life  of 
the  cabinet,  and  so  be  able  to  dictate  legislation  in  their  own  inter- 
ests. Our  system  of  government,  which  throws  the  election  of  the 
executive  back  upon  the  people,  fixes  his  term  of  authority,  pitches 
the  fate  and  determination  of  future  policies  upon  a  single  election, 
leaves  no  such  place  for  an  effective  third  party,  creates  the  necessity 
for  a  vast,  complex,  disciplined,  and  expensive  party  organization,  and 
makes  our  methods  of  political  propaganda  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  English  colonies.  This  fact  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  watch- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  labor  party  in  Australia.  An  immediate 
result,  to  be  obtained  b}'^  electing  a  few  members  representing  their 
class  interests,  who  could  throw  their  votes  so  as  to  make  and  unmake 
ministries  and  thereby  secure  the  particular  laws  desired  by  the 
unions,  was  the  prospect  that  presented  itself  to  the  trades  union 
congress  of  1884.  It  was  not  proposed  to  construct  a  complex  and 
extensive  party  organization. 

In  1885  the  number  of  organized  workmen  in  Australia  was  esti- 
mated by  their  leaders  to  be  150,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of  less 
than  3,000,000.     At  the  Brisbane  congress  of  1888,  the  fifth  of  these 
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intercolonial  conferences  to  bo  held,  66  delegates  were  present,  and 
every  Auntralian  colony  except  Western  Australia  was  represented. 
Naturally,  on  account  of  the  location  of  the  congress,  the  Queensland 
delegates  were  most  numerous,  though  thej"  were  sent  by  fewer 
societies.  From  that  colony  23  unions  or  amalgamated  organ iziitions 
were  represented;  from  New  Soutli  Wales,  30;  from  Victoria,  9;  from 
South  Australia,  10;  and  from  Tasmania,  8.  The  proceedings  at  once 
reveal  the  presence  of  more  or  less  socialistic  sentiment  among  the 
delegates.  Some  avow  themselves  advocates  of  these  theories.  When 
the  question  of  a  national  organization,  which  had  not  yet  been  effected, 
was  under  discussion,  several  spoke  favorably  of  creating  a  bod}' 
similar  to  the  Knights  of  LalK)r  in  America.  The  principle  of  fed- 
eration, which  had  been  gradually  extending  in  the  individual  trades 
and  reaching  across  colonial  boundaries,  prevailed,  however,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect  upon  an  intertrade 
and  intercolonial  basis.  This  was  accomplished  at  the  Hol>art  con- 
gress the  following  year,  when  the  short-lived  Australian  Federation 
of  LalK)r  was  founded.  While  there  was  still  a  division  of  opinion  at 
Brisbane  upon  the  free  trade-protection  issue,  a  motion  in  favor  of  a 
prott^ctive  tariff  in  all  the  colonies  was  unanimously  adopted.  Another 
motion  that  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  delegates  was: 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  congress  a  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy, 
which  will  raise  wa^es,  increase  and  give  renmnerative  employment, 
abolish  poverty,  extirpate  pauperism,  lessen  crime,  elevate  moral  tastes 
and  intelligence,  purify  government,  and  carry  civilization  to  a  yet 
nobler  height,  to  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  on  land  values. 

The  proceedings  do  not  state  how  members  reconciled  this  with  the 
preceding  resolution  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  This  congress 
seems  to  have  marked  the  turning  point  where  organized  lalx>r 
diverged  from  traditional  trades-union  lines  to  enter  the  political 
field.  The  delegates  of  the  Trades  and  Laix)r  Council  of  South 
Australia  reported  that  the  Adelaide  Trades  Hall  had  nominated  nine 
and  returned  seven  candidates  at  the  last  election.  A  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  the  effect  that: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  congress  it  is  desirable  that  the  various  trades 
and  labor  councils  of  Australasia  should  formulate  an  electoral  pro- 
gramme in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  come  to  at  this  and  preced- 
ing congresses  for  support  of  all  interested  in  labor,  and  the  acceptance 
of  parliamentary  candidates.  That  no  candidate  who  docs  not  adhere 
to  the  labor  programme  should  receive  the  support  of  the  labor  party. 

The  following  year  saw  the  great  dock  strike  in  London,  a  struggle 
that  seems  to  have  reacted  strongl}^  upon  opinion  in  the  Australasian 
colonics.  A  sympathy  with  the  working  people  and  a  certain  social 
sentiment,  evoked  bv  that  event  among  all  classes  of  societv  in  those 
countries,  prepared  the  ground  to  some  extent  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  political  labor  propaganda.     As  in  America,  then*  seems  to  have 
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been  a  sort  of  contagious  and  more  or  less  emotional  socialism,  of  the 
"Looking  Backward''  variety',  abroad.  Henry  George  had  been  in 
the  colonies,  and  his  views  were  receiving  much  attention.  Australia 
bad  for  half  a  century  been  looking  for  some  kind  of  a  land  panacea. 
A  few  veai-s  later  an  offshoot  of  this  movement  manifested  itself  in  an 
atlempt  to  realize  some  of  these  socialistic  ideals  in  an  Australian 
communistic  settlement  in  Paraguay,  which,  like  so  many  similar 
enterprises  in  America,  resulted  in  fiiilure. 

It  was  a  typical  trade- union  crisis,  however,  that  finally  giive  a 
|)oiiticai  impulse  to  the  new  labor  movement  that  was,  so  to  speak, 
incumbent  in*  the  very  atmosphere.  The  maritime  trades  were  well 
organized.  Most  of  the  Victoria  unions,  where  there  was  a  remark- 
able land  and  building  boom  in  full  career,  including  the  seamen,  were 
affiliated  with  the  Trades  Hall.  Of  the  great  labor  organizations  of 
that  tx>lony  only  the  miners,  who  were  strong  and  independent,  held 
aloof  from  that  central  body.  As  is  usual  in  periods  of  abnormal 
prosi>erit3',  a  number  of  short,  sharp,  successful  strikes  occurred, 
espe<*ially  in  the  building  trades  and  allied  industries,  and  employers 
were  irritated  and  on  the  defensive.  There  may  also  have  been  fear 
or  premonition  of  the  coming  industrial  collajise  in  the  air,  foreseen 
by  the  shrewder  business  men,  but  not  apprehended  by  the  unions. 
In  any  case,  when  the  ships^  officers  decided  to  organize  and  to  affiliate 
with  the  Trades  Hall,  their  employers  resolved  to  make  an  issue  upon 
this  point.  It  is  the  same  point  that  gave  rise  to  the  recent  equall}' 
UDsui-cessful  strike  of  the  Victoria  railway  emploN'ces.  The  ship- 
owners maintained,  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  that  the  affili- 
ation of  their  officers  with  a  body  including  strong  organizations  of 
seamen  would  be  prejudicial  to  ship  discipline.  Organization  was 
perfected  on  both  sides.  The  Trades  Hall  decided  to  support  the  offi- 
cers in  their  contention  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  associate 
tlK^inselves  as?  a  union  with  whomsoever  the}'  pleased,  and  a  general 
sympathetic  strike  was  declared.  Ill  feeling  was  further  accentuated 
in  the  maritime  trades  b\'  the  discharge  of  a  union  seaman  from  one 
of  the  colonial  l>oats  l)ecause,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  been  an  active 
representative  of  his  organization.  There  is  said  to  have  been  no 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  unions.  Their  relations 
with  their  employers  were  amicable.  Yet  at  the  strike  call,  of  the 
l^\*»iK>  members  of  the  shearers'  union,  for  instance,  16,500  stopped 
work.  For  a  time  every  industry  was  paralyzed.  Coming  as  it  did  at 
the  apex  of  a  boom,  this  crisis  was  the  more  severely  felt,  and  it  may 
have  precipitated  the  final  collapse  that  occurred  three  years  later. 
There  was  some  division  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
strikers'  cause.  The  chief  justice  of  Victoria  siibscri))ed  §243.83 
weekJj'  to  the  strike  fund.  The  present  chief  justice  and  former  pre- 
mier of  New  Zealand  took  the  platform  in  favor  of  the  strikers  when 
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the  disturbance  spread  to  that  colony.  But  upon  the  whole  the  pub- 
lic sided  with  the  employers,  and  the  men  were  utterly  defeated.  For 
a  period  unionism  in  Austmlia  was  prostrate,  and  during  the  hard 
times  of  the  following  years  it  was  uphill  work  to  recover  even  a  rem- 
nant of  its  former  prestige.  The  shearers,  still  unbroken,  conducted 
strikes  of  their  own. in  1S91  and  1894.  These  difficulties  were  accom- 
panied by  considerable  disorder,  especially  in  the  back  countr}'  of 
Queensland.  The  conditions  were  somewhat  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  prevail  if  a  large  bod}'  of  our  western  cowboys  should 
take  a  notion  to  create  an  industrial  disturbance,  or  such  as  actually 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  C<eur  d'Alene  difficulties  a  few  5'ears 
ago.  Houses  were  burned  and  men  were  shot.  The  shearers  formed 
camps  in  the  remote  districts  and  maintained  the  semblance  of  a  mili- 
tary organization.  The  government  in  some  of  the  colonies  was 
sufficiently  concerned  to  call  out  troops,  and  many  of  the  strikers 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  This  interference  by  the  public 
authorities  was  bitterlv  resented  bv  the  workingmen.  All  of  these 
strikes,  therefore,  having  proved  inetfective,  and  a  sense  of  the  power 
of  the  government  to  defeat  organized  labor  in  such  crises  by 
throwing  its  influence  in  favor  of  their  opponents  having  become 
emphasized  in  the  minds  of  the  labor  leaders,  they  naturally  turned 
to  new  methods  and  attempted  to  make  their  power  felt  in  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  Political  agitation,  which,  while  theoretically  indorsed, 
had  up  to  this  time  been  rather  a  side  issue  with  the  unionists,  thus 
became  their  main  reliance.  The  Australian  Federation  of  Labor, 
recently  mentioned,  had  gone  down  in  these  conflicts,  and  the  seventh 
of  the  intercolonial  congresses,  held  at  Ballarat  in  1891,  was  the 
final  attempt  of  the  workingmen  of  Australia  to  come  together  on 
strictly  trade-union  lines.  In  (»flfect,  the  failure  of  a  series  of  wide- 
spread and  sensational  strikes,  the  intervention  of  the  government  in 
these  struggles,  and  the  general  social  discontent  attendant  upon  a 
period  of  financial  collapse  and  acute  industrial  depression  were  the 
inmiediate  causes  that  brought  organized  labor  in  Australasia  into 
politics. 

While  the  intercolonial  congresses  and  the  federal  labor  organiza- 
tions gave  at  the  outset  more  or  less  of  a  national  character  to  this 
political  movement,  the  genesis  of  the  party  and  its  programme  and 
methods  in  the  different  colonies  were  not  identical.  The  New  Zealand 
workingmen  never  formed  a  class  party,  as  did  those  of  Australia,  but 
succeeded  in  merging  themselves  with  and  in  recasting  the  platform 
and  organization  of  the  old  Liberal  party  of  that  countr}';  and  it  is  to 
this  fact  that  their  relatively  greater  success  is  largely  due.  In  Aus- 
tralia, however,  a  class  party  was  formed  in  every  instance,  with  par- 
liamentary I'cpresentiitives  who  are  in  most  cases  workingmen,  which 
works  as  an  independent  orgtmization  and  trusts  to  alliances  with 
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other  parties  and  factions  to  secure  the  passage  of  those  measures  to 
which  it  is  committed.  In  order  to  understand  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  labor  movement  in  the  different  States,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  somewhat  in  local  history,  and  also  to  indicate 
the  broad  geographical  and  industrial  divisions  among  the  workers, 
which  are  reflected  in  their  organizations. 

The  two  great  sources  of  primary  production  in  Australia  are  rep- 
resented by  wool  and  minerals.  Back  over  the  rim  of  the  great  inte- 
rior basin  of  the  continent  are  the  broad  stock  ranches,  employing  a 
small  permanent  force  throughout  the  year,  but  during  the  ^'season'* 
requiring,  each  of  them,  a  large  number  of  temporary  employees— 
the  shearers  and  shed  men,  who  harvest,  sort,  and  bale  for  shipment 
the  returns  of  the  animated  crop  of  the  stations.  These  men,  inter- 
mittently employed,  from  necessity  nomadic  in  their  habits,  with  no 
home  ties,  associated  in  bands  only  a  portion  of  the  year  and  collec- 
tively isolated  from  town  life  and  most  of  what  constitutes  modern 
civilization,  acquire  habits  of  thought  and  action  and  qualities  of  tem- 
perament different  from  those  of  other  classes  of  workmen.  Often 
their  life  is  an  alternation  of  strenuous  exertion  and  reckless  dissipa- 
tion, of  abundant  physical  necessities  and  actual  want;  but  it  seems, 
with  all  its  rudeness  and  crudit}',  to  create  men  exceedingly  loyal  to 
class  ideals.  This  is  the  sentiment  that  gives  vitality  to  the  '^bush 
unions,"  the  labor  organizations  of  the  ^'back  blocks"  of  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia,  and  in  the  first-mentioned  State  maintains  the  balance 
of  power  of  the  labor  party  in  the  remote  and  thinly  settled  districts. 
Then  come  the  '*  barrier  unions,"  the  miners'  organizations,  whose 
strongholds  are  in  the  mountain  rim  of  the  continent.  In  every  State 
of  the  mainland  the  miners  contribute  an  important  fraction  to  the 
labor  vote,  and  in  Tasmania  they  appear  to  be  the  only  class  of  work- 
ers possessing  an  effective  influence  in  elections.  Along  the  coast  are 
the  maritime  and  longshore  trades,  exceptionally  important  in  a  coun- 
trj^  devoted  so  largely  to  the  production  and  export  of  raw  materials 
and  employing  therefor  a  large  coastal  fleet.  The  headquarters  of 
these  occupations  are  naturally  in  the  port  cities,  where  labor  organi- 
zations are  reinforced  by  colliery  workers,  artisans,  and  factory  opera- 
tives; so  that  in  spite  of  the  powerful  country  organizations,  except 
in  Queensland,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Tasmania  and  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, the  urban  centers  are  the  focus  and  stronghold  of  the  political 
labor  v^ote. 

The  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  South  Australia  was  formed 
in  1884  for  the  purpose  of  wielding  political  influence  in  that  colony. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  body  had  secured  the  return  of  7  out 
of  9  candidates  suppoi-ted  in  1887.  But  these  were  not,  speaking 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  labor  members.     They  were  not 
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themselves  from  the  working  classes,  and  secured  labor  support  solely 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  indorsed  the  legislative  programme  of 
the  trade  unions.  In  1890  out  of  the  20  candidates  favored  by  the  coun- 
cil 14  were  returned,  but  there  was  no  direct  la))or  man  among  them. 
The  legislation  desired  by  the  workingmen,  however,  was  not  secured, 
and  for  tills  reason  some  system  of  more  effective  political  representa- 
tion was  desired.  To  this  end  a  campaign  fund,  formed  b}'^  a  levy  upon 
each  unionist  that  ultimately  reached  37  cents,  was  raised,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  labor  vote  should  be  given  only  to  a  candidate  who 
was  "a  person  who  is  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  a  trade  or  labor 
society,  which  trade  or  lal>or  society  is  eligible  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council."  This  contimHl  electior 
to  wage-earners,  so  far  as  the  workingmen  could  accomplish  it. 
Three  resolutions  that  were  characteristic  as  representative  of  labor 
party  discipline,  were  adopted:  (1)  "That  all  lalx>r  representatives 
must  agree  to  occupy-  cross  benches,  no  matter  what  party  is  in 
power"  (i.  e.,  they  must  constitute  a  balance  of  power  and  not  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  permanent  support  or  opposition  of  any  minis- 
try); (2)  ''That  laI>or  candidates  shall  pledge  themselves,  if  returned, 
not  to  accept  office  in  any  ministry;"  (3)  *'That  in  the  event  of  a 
plebiscite  l>eing  taken  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  labor  representa- 
tive, and  such  plebiscite  being  unfavorable,  he  shall  be  requested  to 
and  shall  resign  his  seat."  This  probably  marks  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  effective  party  discipline,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word,  into  the  political  life  of  Australasia.  How  necessary  it  was 
to  do  so  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  new  South  Wales  labor 
party  a  year  later.  Nominations  were  made  by  a  '' plebiscite"  of  the 
unions,  and  the  3  candidates  for  membership  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
colonial  parliament  thus  presented  b}'  the  Labor  Council  were  all  suc- 
cessful in  the  election  of  May,  1891.  The  following  year  8  members 
of  the  lower  house  were  elected  by  the  workingmen.  The  party  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  opposition  to  federation 
that  developed  in  its  ranks  in  this  colony.  Since  federation  several  of 
its  most  active  members  have  been  ti-ansferred  from  the  local  to  the 
Commonwealth  legislature.  Therefore  it  is  not  as  strong  in  the  pres- 
ent as  in  the  preceding  state  parliament,  possessing  but  1  of  the  18 
members  of  the  upper  house,  and  6  of  the  42  members  of  the  popular 
chamber.  But  at  the  recent  election  the  party  increased  its  Federal 
delegation  from  1  representative  and  1  senator  to  2  representatives 
and  3  senators.  Li  addition,  1  representative  fiom  an  uncontested 
ele^jtorate  has  since  joined  the  labor  part}'.  In  this  election  the  labor 
leaders  claim  to  have  won  everv  seat  which  thev  contested.  Of  the 
8  senatorial  candidates  running,  the  3  labor  men  received  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  political  labor 
movement  in  this  State  is  the  effort  being  made  to  join  hands  with  the 
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fartners  in  an  attempt  to  secure  socialistic  legislation  in  the  common 
interest  of  these  two  sections  of  the  community.  The  hibor  party, 
which  was  started  as  a  purely  metropolitan  organization,  is  now  revis- 
ing its  constitution  so  as  to  make  fuller  provision  for  country  branches 
and  take  advantage  of  the  state  agricultural  fair  to  hold  conferences 
with  fanners  and  country  delegates  to  settle  on  rules  and  platform. 
The  party  already  has  ^  country  representatives  in  the  state  parlia- 
ment, one  standing  for  a  mining,  and  the  other,  who  is  himself  a  fruit 
grower,  for  a  purely  agricultursil  district.  A  labor  leader  in  this  State, 
speaking  of  this  new  phase  of  his  party's  propaganda,  said:  "We  find 
that  many  farmers  who  denounce  socialism  roundly  ai*e  really  social- 
ists so  far  as  practical  measures  affecting  themselves  are  concerned.'' 

The  local  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  with  the  support  of  the 
party  has  been:  (a)  free  education  up  to  a  compulsor}'  standard  or  up 
to  13  years;  (J)  adult  sutfrage  for  the  lower  house  of  parliament; 
{c)  an  additional  land  tax  on  property  valued  at  over  ^24,880,  and  an 
addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  tax  upon  lands  owned  by  absentees; 
(d)  a  state  bank;  (e)  a  labor  department,  similar  to  our  State  employ- 
ment bureaus;  (,/)  a  state  produce  export  department,  which  receives, 
refrigerates,  stores,  consigns,  and  collects  for  colonial  produce  sent  to 
the  authorities  for  export;  {(/)  workmen's  blocks,  or  sites  for  home 
building,  more  fully  described  under  the  land  laws;  (/*)  a  w^orkmen's 
lien  act;  (/)  a  shop  and  factories  act;  (;')  state  inspection  of  steam 
boilers;  (X')  an  early-closing  act;  (/)  an  employeiVliability  act,  including 
seamen  under  its  benefits;  {/ji)  and  an  as  yet  ineffective  conciliation  and 
arbitration  act. 

In  New  South  Wales,  also,  the  labor  party  went  into  politics  in 
1891,  and  a  month  after  the  South  Australian  unions  retuiTied  their 
first  3  workingmen  members  to  the  upper  house  the  workers  of  the 
mother  colon}^  sent  35  regular  labor  representatives  to  parliament, 
and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  other  members  were  elected  who  were  pi  e- 
pared  to  support  every  plank  of  the  labor  platform.  This  platform 
contained  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Electoral  reform,  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  plural  voting; 
the  abolition  of  money  deposits  in  parliamentary  elections;  extension 
of  the  fi'anchise  to  seamen,  shearers,  and  general  laborers  by  means 
of  a  provision  for  the  registration  of  votes;  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  policemen  and  soldiers;  abolition  of  the  6  months'  residential  clause 
as  a  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise;  single-member 
electorates,  and  equal  electoral  districts,  on  adult  population  basis;  all 
parliamentary  elections  to  be  held  on  the  one  day,  and  that  dav  to  be  a 
public  holiday;  and  all  public  houses  to  be  closed  during  the  hours  of 

foiling.  (Achieved.)  2.  Fi'ee,  compulsory,  and  technical  eduwition, 
igher  as  well  as  elementary,  to  be  extended  to  all  alike.  3.  Eight 
hours  to  be  the  legal  maximum  working  day  in  all  occupations.  (Since 
modified  by  inserting  the  words  ''where  practicable.')  4.  A  work- 
shops and  factories  act,  to  provide  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sweating 
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house  of  iK)  members  in  the  1904  election.  They  have  4  represent- 
atives in  the  upper  house. 

The  party  platform  has  not  been  materially  modified  in  recent  state 
conventions,  except  that  in  1904  a  plank  was  inserted  opposing  public 
borrowing  except  for  redemption  of  loans,  reproductive  works,  and 
the  completion  of  public  works  already  under  construction.  Local 
jrovernraent  and  the  nationalization  of  monopolies  are  favored.  In 
hU  policy-  s|x»ech  the  leader  of  the  state  party  is  (juoted  by  the  labor 
press  as  sa3'ing  that  "  As  time  went  on  he  might  be  in  favor  of  a 
measure  similar  to  the  arbitration  act,  dealing  with  all  rents  and  com- 
modities, and  fixing  their  prices,  but  he  was  not  at  present  in  favor  of 
tuch  a  measure."  The  Federal  delegation  of  the  party  consists  of  7 
representatives,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  previous  Parliament 
There  are  no  labor  senators  from  this  State. 

The  party  claims  the  credit  for  a  goodly  list  of  laws,  which  have 
received  its  active  support  in  Parliament,  though  these  acts  stand  for 
the  work  of  all  the  progressive  elements  of  the  legislature  of  which 
the  lalK)r  membei's  form  but  a  fraction.     Among  these  laws  are: 

1.  A  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  pa8se<l  in  1891. 

2.  The  electoral  act  of  1893,  which  j>rovided  for  single  electorates  and  alx)li8hcd 
plural  voting. 

3.  A  labor  eettlementfl  act,  descril^eil  under  the  land  laws. 

4.  The  land  tax  act  of  1895 — falling  on  unimproved  values  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per 
£[i\t  cent  per  dollar],  with  an  exemption  up  to  $1,168. 

5.  The  in(*onie  tax  of  1895  of  6d.  per  £  [2  J  cents  per  dollar],  with  an  exemption  up 
to  1973. 

6.  The  police  franchise  act — giving  votes  to  the  jwlice. 

7.  Two  mining  acts  amendment  acts,  which  lowered  the  charge  for  miners*  rights 
re<luceil  the  cost  of  occupation  leases,  and  imposed  labor  conditions  on  all  8|)ecial 
lease:*  granted  to  landowners  under  the  original  act. 

8.  A  w^orkshops  and  factories  act,  which  made  registration  imperative;  provided  for 
periodical  inspection;  sanitation  and  ventilation;  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery; 
fix^  meal  hours;  prevented  the  employment  of  children  under  13,  and  permitted  lads 
onder  16  and  females  to  work  48  hours  onlv. 

9.  The  coal  mines  regulation  act,  which  makes  managerial  daily  ins])ection  and 
periodii'al  inspci'tion  compulsory;  insists  on  the  appointment  of  certificated  inspectors, 
arhitrati<»n  in  disputes,  coroner's  inquiries  on  accidents,  notices  of  abandonment,  the 
fencing  of  abandoned  shaft«i,  payment  by  weight,  appointment  of  check  weighers  by 
uien,  impulsion  to  the  working  face  of  not  less  than  100  feet  of  air  in  each  minute  for 
each  roan,  boy,  and  horse  in  each  mine;  prohibits  the  employment  of  women,  and 
boys  under  14,  and  public-house  payments,  also  single-shaft  mines,  and  so  on. 

10.  The  selectors'  ndief  act. 

11.  Reappraisement  of  special  areas. 

12.  The  perpetual  leasing  act. 

13.  The  navigation  act  amendment  act — bo  mutilate<l  by  the  council  that  its  main 
provision  was  one  for  the  reduction  of  pilot  fees. 

14.  The  ele<*tion  act  amendment  acts  of  1896,  1897,  and  1S98.     These  rtnluce  the 
period  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  transfer  from  one  electorate  to  another  from  three 
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Fr»/»r»fh«<  ♦^r  ftT}4'  fftor\*h,  nn^l  Tuakc  vo^'iTW  lUi'l^r  an  oriiriri.il  rijrhr  vali^l  until  a  tran^ 
UrroA  r.iffif  i- M»tH»rH/l;  rr-\i-ion  fourth  -it  monthly  in-reaiJ  **(  ball-yearly;  the  houra 
/»f  pr,ii,rij(  Hr#'   fiirfh^r  l»rii/th'ried,  an*!   fl.«'  tran-jjii->i  -n   of   ri;/ht.'*  )»y  jMK^t   irf  jier- 

ir»    Th^»  fxrlriHi/»n  of  ir.ffrior  rarf-»  -  fhiM  to  l»e  arriv^rl  at  i)y  rnean?»  of  an  tfluca- 

flOflHl    t*'*«t. 

N».  An  Hrnffi/lrri/'Tit  f^»  the  navigation  art  in  1m(i^>.  ^fmrinsr  JK*tter  acooTninocJlations 
/ifi<l  Kafrty  «|»pliHn/'efl  for  ^'anK-n,  an'}  inyjH'ction. 

17,  Th*!  ^arly  rU^»inj(  a^'t,  whirh  provirh-H  for  the  rW^in^f  of  all  l>ii?<inesH  prcnii.**^^ 
i\\  i\  p  rn,  on  f/»iir  nij^ht^of  tho  w<ek,  at  I  p.  u\.  on  one  <lay,  ami  at  10  p.  ni.  on  another 

*f»y. 

|H,  The  rt/'t  \(t  limit  the  attwhment  of  wajr^f*,  the  exemption  l)einja:  ap  to  $9.73 

weekly. 

Ml.  Th<i  roal  inincH  re^nlation  act  anien<lnient  art — to  prevent  novict^  working 
niorie  in  eoal  minen. 

20.  The  truck  art. 

2\.  The  coal  hiinperH'  hiiHketH  art. 

TI.  The  oM-aj^e  petiMJinifl  act  of  MKX),  which  provi<leH  for  the  payment  of  $2.43 
weekly  to  n«liilt»  of  05  yearM,  renident  in  the  Htat43  for  25  years  prior  to  appliitition 
and  not  pomrchwmI  »)f  property  exceeding  the  value  of  $1,400,  or  an  income  exceedinj^ 

$L'fi;r 

V'.\.  The  Mihierp'  accident  relief  net  of  1000,  which  provides  for  allowani'es  in  eaaes 
of  diHidiliMnent;  ^jlvew  widowH  n  funeral  allowance  of  $58.46  and  a  weekly  allowance 
nf  $1.05,  and  $0.01  for  each  child  under  14  yearH  of  age. 

LM.  The  cily  council  auiending  act,  which  abolinhes  plural  votinjr  and  gives  the 
hidircr  a  v«»te. 

'i:\.  The  wharves  resumption  act. 

IMl.  An  act  t(»  amend  the  early  cloniu);  act  (IWO),  which  made  it  applicable  to  all 
ctumtry  nhoppin^r  dintrictH  pro<»laimed  by  the  governor,  where  the  houra  of  closing  on 
fo\ir  duvH  Rhall  be  0  o'cliM*k,  on  one  day  10  o'clock,  and  on  another  (Wednesday  or 
SatiU'day)  I  t»'clock.  Thin  act  made  alno  8  o'clock  on  five  nights  and  10  o'clock  on 
the  !vnminlng  night  the  hours  for  newH  agentM  and  IwokHellera;  limited  the  hours  of 
apMi^t:ud^  employed  in  hotcln,  re^ttaurantH,  an<i  eating  houses,  of  minors,  of  all  bread, 
tneat,  «n\l  nulk  carters,  and  tixed  certain  holidays  for  their  use. 

1?7.  The  shi^an^rs'  atH^mmo<lation  act  of  MH)1. 

'J8.  The  ndnen*'  accident  relief  amemlment  act  of  IWl,  which  brings  under  the 
pi-oviNiouM  of  the  main  act  all  works  in  the  neighlmHuxxl.of  mim^  where  owners 
may  tci^at  on\  tH>al,  or  shalo:  which  provides  for  the  seUvtion  of  the  conmiittee  of 
in<|MM^tioi\  in  tl\e  pr\>|H>rtion  of  one  government  ins|HVtor,  two  miners'  rej)reHenta- 
tivo**  \\\\\\  one  nune  owners*  n^piVMMitative:  and  which  makes  ]<iyable  to  the  fund 
b\  e\erv  nnno  owner  a  muu  **tiual  to  tmi^half  the  aijnrrt^^ato  of  the  sums  deducted 
ft>Mi»  the  minc!-^'  w;ur^^*«  for  the  ^np^>ort  of  the  fund,  and  maki»s  compul^orj'  wcH^kly 
^vjun^ent**  to  \v^T>M>ts  or  unmarrhsl  sisters  who^^»  dt^x^ase^l  bn^t her  supporte<i  them. 

'>^  The  induMn:d  arbitration  act  of  MHU,  dos^TiNsl  monMully  later;  and  (3(^K  the 
WtMM^n***  tt-HUt  hi***^  act  of  l*H^i\  which  gives  women  theri^ht  to  vote,  but  not  to  sit  in 

\  i\tvM  i;u  liKo  SMiib  Au^tndia.  bjul  mhm\  a  niinilH^r  of  men  more  or 
b^sH  t\>ttually  iwovitu/^Hl  as  lalnu*  ivpivsontativos  >ii  111155  in  its  parlia- 
\\w\\\  ^M•i^^r  to  tho  fovn^ation  of  a  ivirular  jxarty  orpiniration.  One  of 
tho  ]MVMM\t  b^KM*  niomNM^\>a«  tir^t  obvted  in  ISSt*.  For  a  time,  how- 
o\or,  tbvMv  \>aN  a  v(ruL:i:!o  K^t>>tHM\  (bo  ortlhv^ox  tra.lo  iinioni«-ts  and 
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the  political  wing  of  the  workers,  the  last  in  turn  divided  into  a  mod- 
erate and  a  radical  faction,  as  to  whether  they  should  retain  the  old  or 
adopt  the  new  method  of  labor  propaganda.  When  the  workingmen 
finally  committed  themselves  to  political  agitation,  it  was  through  the 
political  council  of  the  Trades  Hall  at  first,  and  then  through  an  organ- 
ization nominally  independent  of  the  unions,  called  the  Progressive 
Political  League.  In  1892  a  number  of  strictly  labor  members  were 
returned  to  the  colonial  parliament,  marking  the  first  success  of  the 
newly  adopted  plan  of  campaign.  But  the  independent  political  organ- 
izations of  the  workingmen  alvvays  waned  between  elections,  and  the 
burden  of  resuscitating  them  before  ever}'  campaign  was  felt  to  be  an 
inconvenience.  In  order  to  give  more  permanency  and  continuity  to 
the  movement,  unionism  in  the  old  sense,  which  had  been  supplemented, 
but  not  supplanted,  bj'  the  political  branches,  was  brought  into  play. 
However,  politics  Were  constantly  clogging  the  unions'  business,  and 
interfering  with  the  harmonious  conduct  of  their  regular  work.  So, 
in  1900,  an  organization  of  the  state  party  based  upon  unionism  was 
finally  adopted,  following  lines  that  have  already  been  described  to 
some  extent  in  connection  with  tJie  movement  in  South  Australia,  and 
that  are,  in  a  general  way,  typical  of  the  political  machinery  established 
by  the  workingmen  for  party  purposes  throughout  Australia.  There 
is  a  permanent  Political  Labor  Council  of  Victoria,  distinct  from  the 
Trades  Hall  Council.  The  former  deals  with  political,  and  the  latter 
with  trade  union  matters.  The  political  council  consists  of  delegates 
from  both  unions  and  *'  branches."  The  branches  enroll  both  unionists 
and  sympathizers,  and  are  coterminous  with  the  state  electoral  districts, 
in  both  of  which  respects  the}'  naturally  differ  from  the  trade  unions. 
Only  the  branches  have  the  right  to  nominate  candidates.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  government  has  brought  in  ijomenew  and  complex 
conditions.  The  State  of  Victoria  forms  a  single  senatorial  electorate, 
and  some  of  the  Federal  representative  districts  include  two  or  three 
state  electorates.  In  determining  nominees  for  the  senate,  the  branches 
and  unions  alike  have  the  right  to  present  names  of  candidates  to  the 
political  council,  which  prints  ballots  containing  the  names  so  pre- 
sented to  be  distributed  to  the  individual  members.  The  nominees 
polling  the  highest  number  of  votes  then  become  regular  party  candi- 
dates upon  pledging  themselves  in  writing  to  support  the  platform  of 
the  party  and  to  pay  5  per  cent  of  their  salaries  into  the  political  fund. 
Nominations  are  made  in  Federal  representative  districts  b}^  the  joint 
action  of  the  constituent  branches.  The  Political  Labor  Council  is 
therefore  the  party  machine.  It  not  only  decides  upon  candidates  to 
some  exteat,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  part}'^  at  large,  but  it  determines 
what  seats  to  contest — i.  e.,  in  what  districts  it  is  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent candidates — what  literature  shall  be  issued,  what  speakers  sent 
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out,  and  finances  the  campaign.  In  other  words,  it  is  ahiio«t  identical 
in  its  functions  with  the  state  central  committees  of  either  of  our  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  United  States.  Victoria,  liowever,  with  its  rela- 
tively large  farming  population  opposed  to  the  labor  party,  is  not  a 
favorable  field  for  the  political  action  of  the  workingmen.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  recent  election  the}'  increased  their  state  delegation  from  11 
representatives  in  a  lower  house  of  95  members  to  19  representatives 
in  a  reduced  house  of  68  members,  besides  electing,  for  the  first  time, 
2  of  the  35  legislative  councilors.  In  the  Fedenil  Parliament  the 
la))or  party  has  one  senator  and  two  representatives.  As  a  result  of 
its  activity  the  old  opposition  party  in  Victoria  has  piat^tically  disap- 
peared, and  the  only  division  of  importance  in  parliamentary  forces  is 
that  separating  ministerialists  from  laborists. 

The  political  labor  movement  in  Queensland  imtil  recently  possessed 
the  unicjue  aspect  of  combining  the  two  old  parties  in  solid  opposition 
to  its  demands.  This  situation  was  changed  in  the  autumn  of  1903, 
by  a  parliamentary  crisis  over  taxation  measures  that  brought  a  coali- 
tion ministry  containing  two  lalx)r  members  into  power.  Conservative 
forces  have  been  very  strong  in  Queensland.  Not  only  are  the  pas- 
toml  interests  large,  but  the  sugar  industry  is  a  powerful  employer  of 
alien  labor.  Manufacturing  is  but  slightly  dev^eloped,  and  the  towns, 
being  chiefly  conunercial  distributing  centers,  are  in  s3'mpathy  with 
employing  interests  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
south.  In  many  districts,  however,  in  spite  of  a  restricted  franchise, 
the  bush  and  mining  unions  control  the  political  situation.  The  first 
regular  labor  member  of  parliament  was  elecU^d  in  1892.  At  the  state 
election  of  1904  the  party  increased  its  delegation  from  23  to  34  mem- 
bers in  an  assembly  of  72  members.  It  had  no  representative  in  the 
upper  chamber,  which"  is  an  appointive  body,  the  members  holding 
oflice  for  life.  Five  of  the  6  senators  representing  Queensland  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  are  labor  men,  and  their  delegation  in  the  lower 
house  is  (»,  indicating  that  the  party  controls  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  of  the  Stat<\ 

Until  the  mining  discoveries  of  the  earl}'  nineties,. Western  Australia 
was  a  remote,  sparsely  settled,  undeveloped  tract  of  country,  with  a 
population  outside  the  small  port  towns  as  bucolic  as  the  Boers,  and 
conservative  institutions  that  had  hardly  felt  the  touch  of  modern 
progress.  .  With  the  inflow  of  a  large  mining  population,  however, 
the  pressure  of  democratic  interests  for  political  reforms  became  very 
great.  Constitutional  government  dates  only  from  1890,  and  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  has  been  elective  since  1893.  So  the  whole 
political  history  of  the  colon}'  under  liberal  institutions  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  presence  of  an  organized  labor  party  in  Australia.  A 
trades  council  was  formed  in  Perth  in  1892,  and  a  year  later  a  ^* Pro- 
gressive Political  League''  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  same  city. 
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As  a  lar^e  percentage  of  the  immigrants  were  from  the  eastern 
colonies,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  bring  in  the  organizations 
and  the  theories  of  social  betterment  prevailing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent. 

It  was  not  until  the  Federal  elections  cjime  up,  however,  that  pledged 
labor  members  appeared  in  the  state  parliament.     The  workingmen 
had  favored  federation,  against  the  opposition  of  the  old  residents,  and 
profited  by  its  success.     The  organization  of  the  party  hitherto  has 
been  less   perfect  than   in  the  eastern   states,  and  two  independent 
political  leagues  have  existed,  one  in  the  gold  fields  and  one  in  the 
coastal  districts.     At  the  1904  election  the  party  increased  its  delega- 
tion from  7  to  22  of  the  50  members  of  the  lower  house,  besides  having 
2  representatives  in  the  upper  chamber.     As  a  result  of  a  cabinet 
crisis  in  August,  1904,  a  labor  ministry  came  into  power.     Their  policy 
has  proved  very  conservative,  so  as  to  evoke  considerable  criticism 
within  their  own  party.     One  constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
the  premier,  in  accordance  with  the  first  plank  of  the  state  platform, 
is  to  sut>mit  to  a  referendum  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  local  parliament.     It  is  also  proposed  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion looking  to  the  gmdual  realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  party  as 
outlined  in  the  remaining  planks  of  the  platform,  but  to  do  this  so  grad- 
ually as  not  to  disturl)  existing  conditions.     The  fighting  platform  of 
the  party^  which  thus  becomes  the  practical  programme  of  a  ministry 
in  power,  is  as  follows:  (1)  Keferendum  on  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  legislative  council;  (2)  tax  on  unimproved  land  values,  and  no 
further  alienation  of  Crown  lands;  (3)  old-age  pensions;  (4)  a  maxi- 
mum day  of  eight  hours;  (5)  local  control  and  state  management  of  the 
liquor  ti-afiic;   (6)   departmental   construction   of    public  works;   (7) 
nationalization  of  monopolies  and  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  labor;  (8)  state  banking  and  insurance;  (9)  limitation  of  state  bor- 
rowing except  for  the  purpose  of  reproductive  works,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  all  future  loans. 
Among  the  legislative  acts  already  secured  by  the  labor  party  from 
previous  ministries  are  a  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  law, 
a  workingmen's  compensation  for  accidents  statute,  and  a  factories'  act. 
Tasmania  is  the  most  rural  and  the  least  progrcvssive — from  a  labor 
point  of  view — of  the  6  States  of  the  Conmion wealth.     The  "cocky" 
or ''cockatoo" — Australian  for  "havseed" — is  in  both  industrial  and 
politiiiil  control.     A  Workers'  Political  League  has  been  organized 
recently  in  Hobart,  and  the  coastal  mining  districts  have  5  members  in 
the  local  parliament.     The  labor  movement  in  this  island,  however,  is 
said  to  be  but  a  feeble  reaction  induced  by  the  more  vigorous  agitation 
on  the  mainland.     It  has  not  manifested  itself  as  a  factor  in  shapi'^"" 
legislation 
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themselves  from  the  working  classes,  and  secured  lalwr  support  solely 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  indorsed  the  legislative  programme  of 
the  trade  unions.  In  18JH)  out  of  the  20  candidaWs  favored  by  the  coun- 
cil 14  were  returned,  but  there  was  no  direct  labor  man  among  them. 
The  legislation  desired  by  the  workingmen,  however,  was  not  secured, 
and  for  tliis  reason  some  system  of  more  effective  political  representa- 
tion was  desired.  To  this  end  a  campaign  fund,  formed  by  a  lev^'  upon 
each  unionist  that  ultimately  reached  37  cents,  was  raised,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  lal>or  vote  should  be  given  only  to  a  candidate  who 
was  "a  person  who  is  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  a  trade  or  labor 
society,  which  trade  or  labor  society  is  eligible  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council."  This  conlined  electior 
to  wage-earners,  so  far  as  the  workingmen  could  accomplish  it. 
Three  resolutions  that  were  characteristic  as  representative  of  labor 
party  discipline,  were  adopted:  (1)  "That  all  lal>or  representatives 
must  agree  to  occupy  cross  benches,  no  matter  what  party  is  in 
power"  (i.  e.,  thc}'^  must  constitute  a  balance  of  power  and  not  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  permanent  support  or  opposition  of  any  minis- 
try); (2)  "That  lalK>r  candidates  shall  ple<lge  themselves,  if  returned, 
not  to  accept  office  in  any  ministry;"  (3)  "That  in  the  event  of  a 
plebiscite  being  taken  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  labor  representa- 
tive, and  such  plebiscite  being  unfavorable,  he  shall  be  requested  to 
and  shall  resign  his  seat."  This  prol)ably  marks  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  eifective  party  discipline,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word,  into  the  political  life  of  Australasia.  How  necessary  it  was 
to  do  so  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  new  South  Wales  labor 
party  a  year  later.  Nominations  were  made  by  a  "  plebis<'ite  "  of  the 
unions,  and  the  8  candidates  for  membership  of  the  up[ier  house  of  the 
colonial  parliament  thus  presented  by  the  Labor  Council  were  all  suc- 
cessful in  the  election  of  May,  181)1.  The  following  j^ear  8  members 
of  the  lower  house  were  elected  by  the  workingmen.  The  party  is 
said  to  liave  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  opposition  to  federation 
that  developed  in  its  ranks  in  this  colony.  Since  federation  sevei'al  of 
its  most  active  members  have  been  ti'ansferreil  from  the  local  to  the 
Commonwealth  legislature.  Therefore  it  is  not  as  strong  in  the  pres- 
ent as  in  the  preceding  state  parliament,  possessing  but  1  of  the  18 
members  of  the  upi^er  house,  and  6  of  the  42  membt*rs  of  the  popular 
chamber.  But  at  the  recent  election  the  party  increased  its  Federal 
delegation  from  1  representative  and  1  senator  to  2  representatives 
and  3  senators.  In  addition,  1  representative  from  an  uncontested 
ele(;torate  has  since  joined  the  labor  part3\  In  this  election  the  labor 
leaders  claim  to  have  won  everv  seat  which  thev  contested.  Of  the 
8  senatorial  candidates  running,  the  3  labor  men  received  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  ]X)litical  labor 
movement  in  this  State  is  the  effort  being  made  to  join  hands  with  the 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  HOliaE  OF  PARLIAMENT  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  OK 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  LABOR  MEMBERS,  19a3  AND 
1904. 


Poriiamcnt. 


Total 
members. 


rppcr  house. 

Labor  members. 


Lower  house. 


ToUil 
members. 


Labor  members. 


Commonwealth . . . 
New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

South  Australia... 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 
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1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

1904.'  1903. 
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36 

36 

8 
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44.4 

75 

75 

14 
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58 

58 

4 
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90 

24 

25  '  19.2 

89 

39 

1 

72 

72 

23 

34  !  31.9 

18 

18 

2 

1  11.1  1  6.6 

42 

42 

5 

6  11.9 

IK 

18 
35 

35 

95 

35 

68 

1? 

6  14. 3  1 

35 

•  •■>■• 

2  t  5.7 

19  1  11.6  1 

30 

1 

30 

2 

(«)    6. 7 

(") 

fiO 

50 

7 

22 

14.0 

1904. 


29.3 
27.8 
47.2 
14.3 
14.3 
27.9 
44.0 


(I  Not  reported. 

In  adopting  a  regular  platform  the  Lalx)r  party  made  a  long  step 
toward  the  sj^stem  of  political  organization  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  political  evolution 
in  Australasia  to-day,  for  an  American  observer,  is  the  gradual  trend 
to  what  we  might  call  scientific  politics — toward  party  tactics  and 
strategy,  and  methods  of  organization  similar  to  those  called  forth  by 
the  pi'actical  exigencies  of  our  own  political  life.  The  "solidarity 
pledge"  is  simply  a  reinvention  of  our  caucus  system;  the  scheme  of 
bmnch  organizations  is  simply  another  version  of  our  precinct  com- 
mittees and  primaries;  the  political  council  is,  as  already  suggested, 
but  a  state  central  committee  under  another  name,  and  the  formal 
platform,  with  its  truly  formidable  array  of  planks,  is  a  structure 
designed  upon  quite  American  principles.  Indeed  the  writer  found 
an  old  American  political  organizer  working  on  the  labor  committees 
in  Melbourne,  and  professedly  following  out  the  American  system  in 
many  points  of  party  tactics.  The  platform  itself  is  the  product  of 
a  gradual  evolution  of  opinion  among  the  workingmen  and  their 
leaders,  and  is  becoming  an  outspoken  indorsement  of  state  socialism. 
In  the  early  conventions  every  man  brought  forward  his  pet  scheme 
for  reforming  society,  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  usually  secured 
some  recognition  of  his  views  in  the  official  programme  of  the  party. 
But  this  led  sometimes  to  platforms  of  great  length  and  inharmonious 
composition,  large  portions  of  which  were  not  taken  very  seriously 
by  the  voters,  and  thus  the  moral  advantage  of  a  formal  enunciation 
of  party  principles  was  lost.  The  custom  therefore  grew  up  of  put- 
ting forward  the  main  issues  indorsed  by  the  party  as  a  "  fighting 
platform,"  adding  a  more  or  less  extensive  "general  platform"— com- 
posed of  resolutions  adopted  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  to  placate  the 
inevitable  ci'ank  element  of  the  conventions,  or  of  planks  having  only 
local  or  secondary  significance.     Of  course  many  of  the  early  planks 
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-0  of  90  raenibers  in  the  1904  election.     They  have  i  represent- 

fi\  OS  in  the  upper  house. 

Tlio  |iarty  platform  has  not  been  materially  modified  in  recent  state 

'inentionvS,  except  that  in  1904  a  plank  was  inserted  opposing  public 
u>rrowing  except  for  redemption  of  loans,  reproductive  works,  and 
♦h«»  completion  of  public  works  already  under  construction.  Local 
_  »\  ornment  and  the  nationalization  of  monopolies  are  favored.  In 
!-.!>  policy  speech  the  leader  of  the  state  party  is  (|uoted  by  the  labor 
;'r.'>s  as  saying  that  ''As  time  went  on  he  might  be  in  favor  of  a 
.na>ure  similar  to  the  arbitration  act,  dealing  with  all  rents  and  com- 
MiNlities,  and  fixing  their  prices,  but  he  was  not  at  present  in  favor  of 
-ut  h  a  measure."  The  Federal  delegation  of  the  party  consists  of  7 
:•  presentatives,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  previous  Parliament 
I  iiore  are  no  labor  senators  from  this  State. 

The  party  claims  the  credit  for  a  goodly  list  of  laws,  which  have 
fceived  its  active  support  in  Parliament,  though  these  acts  stand  for 
;lu'  work  of  all  the  progressive  elements  of  the  legislature  of  which 
the  lal>or  members  form  but  a  fraction.     Among  these  laws  are: 

1.  A  voluntary  conciliation  ami  arbitration  act,  passe<l  in  1891. 

2,  The  electoral  act  of  1893,  which  provided  for  single  electorates  and  abolished 
'•'.ral  voting. 

A.  A  labor  settlements  act,  descriljeil  under  the  land  laws. 

4.  The  land  tax  act  of  1895— falling  on  unimproved  values  at  the  rate  of  1<1.  per 
£  [j*j  cent  per  dollar],  with  an  exemption  up  to  $1,168. 

5.  The  income  tax  of  1895  of  6d.  per  £  [2i  i*ent8  per  dollar],  with  an  exemption  up 
to  $973, 

H.  The  police  franchise  act — giving  votes  to  the  police. 

7.  Two  mining  acts  amendment  acts,  which  lowered  the  charge  for  miners*  right's 
reiluceil  the  coet  of  occupation  leases,  and  imposed  labor  conditions  on  all  8i)ecial 
leases  grantee.!  to  landowners  under  the  original  act. 

8.  A  workshops  and  factories  act,  which  made  registration  imperative;  provided  for 
periodical  in.spection;  sanitation  and  ventilation;  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery; 
fixed  meal  hours;  prevented  the  employment  of  children  under  13,  and  permitted  lads 
nnder  16  and  females  to  work  48  hours  only. 

9.  The  coal  mines  regulation  act,  which  makes  managerial  daily  inspection  and 
periodical  inspec^tion  compulsory;  insists  on  the  appointment  of  certificated  insj^ectors, 
arbitration  in  disputes,  coroner's  inquiries  on  accidents,  notices  of  abandonment,  the 
fencing  of  abandoned  shafts,  payment  by  weight,  appointment  of  check  weighers  by 
men,  impulsion  to  the  working  face  of  not  less  than  100  feet  of  air  in  each  minute  for 
etch  man,  boy,  and  horse  in  each  mine;  prohibits  the  employment  of  women,  and 
buys  under  14,  and  public-house  payments,  also  single-shaft  mines,  and  so  on. 

10.  The  selectors'  relief  act. 

11.  Reappraisement  of  special  areas. 

12.  The  perpetual  leasing  act. 

13.  The  navigation  act  amendment  act — so  mutilate<l  by  the  council  that  its  main 
provision  was  one  for  the  reduction  of  pilot  fees. 

14.  The  election  act  amendment  acts  of  1896,  1897,  and  1898.     These  reduce  the 
period  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  transfer  from  one  electorate  to  another  from  three 
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as  the  Labor  party  in  the  matter  of  organization  and  discipline,  pos- 
sesses considerable  influence,  especially  in  the  local  parliaments.  It 
indorses  the  following  simple  platform,  apparently  with  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  support  of  all  the  older,  more  conserv^ative,  but 
somewhat  nebulous  party  organizations: 

1 .  To  promote  economy  in  public  expenditure. 

2.  To  oppose  government  borrowings  on  any  but  clearly  reproduc- 
tive works. 

3.  To  oppose  government  interference  with  private  enterprise. 

4.  To  resist  the  nationalization  of  industries  and  manufactures,  and 
also  of  land  by  excessive  taxation. 

5.  To  oppose  undue  domination  in  parliament  of  the  labor  or  any 
other  party  which  has  extreme  socialism  as  its  object. 

6.  To  support  legislation  promoting  the  development  of  agricul- 
t.ural,   pastoral,  mining,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  industrial 

f)ursuits  by  private  enterprise,  and  to  protect  them  from  harassing 
egislation  and  taxation. 

More  recently  the  same  platform  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Employers  of  Aust^'alia,  an  organization  represent- 
ing the  Emplo^'ers-  Federation  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Victorian 
Employers'  Fedei*ation,  the  Federated  Employers'  Union  of  Queens- 
land, the  Federated  Emploj^ers'  Council  of  South  Australia,  and  the 
Western  Australian  Chamber  of  Mines.  This  council  held  a  Com- 
monwealth  conference  at  Sydney  earh^  in  March,  11)04,  and  among 
other  things  drew  up  a  formal  protest  against  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
conciliation  and  arbitration  act.  The  annual  conferences  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  of  the  chaml)ers  of  manufactures  of  Australia 
also  serve  as  foci  of  opposition  to  the  labor  partv,  or  at  least  to  many 
of  the  measures  upon  its  progranune.  The  various  state  farmers'  con- 
ferences have  been  less  successfully  used  for  this  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  at  forming  a  united  opposition  to 
socialistic  and  political  labor  propaganda  in  Australia,  the  labor  party 
has  greatly  profited  by  the  weakness  of  its  opponents  in  both  political 
and  industrial  organizing  power.  Employers,  naturall}'  competitors 
with  each  other  and  with  mutually  opposed  interests,  do  not  easily 
unite  and  lack  discipline  in  collective  action.  The  older  political  par- 
ties have  hitherto  been  divided  on  traditional  tariff  lines,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  interstate  jealous'^es  and  apparentlv  by  questions 
of  purely  personal  leadership.  The  labor  party  is  like  a  small  regular 
army  opposed  to  a  large  and  disorganized  bod}'  of  half-drilled  militia. 

The  daily  press  of  Australia  is  almost  without  exception  arra3ed  on 
the  side  of  the  opponents  of  labor,  apparently  without  affecting  the 
political  situation  materially  in  either  direction.  The  Victorian 
Employers'  Federation  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  called  ^'Lib- 
erty  and  Progress,"  devoted  to  combatting  socialism  and  political 
labor  agitation.      The  monthly  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  of 
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Western  Australia  and  the  various  trade  journals  published  in  the  Com- 
monwealth are  also  sources  for  adverse  current  commentaries  and 
criticism  of  labor  measures  and  administration.  The  labor  press  of 
Australia  is  represented  by  a  number  of  trade-union  periodicals,  such 
as  the  Waterside  Workers'  Gazette,  of  Sydney;  the  Australasian 
Typographical  Journal,  of  Melbourne;  the  organs  of  the  various 
state  railway  employees'  associations,  and  by  weekly  papers  of  more 
general  character,  such  as  The  Worker,  of  Brisbane;  The  AVorker,.in 
Sydney;  The  Tocsin,  in  Melbourne;  The  Herald,  in  Adelaide;  The 
Democrat,  in  Perth,  and  The  Worker,  in  Kalgoorlie.  A  short-lived 
labor  daily  in  Melbourne  expired  recently,  it  is  reported,  as  a  result 
of  a  lib^l  suit  Other  dailies  are  said  to  be  projected  in  Sydney  and 
in  Adelaide. 

The  trade-union  movement  has  not  been  supplanted  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  labor  part3\  In  fact,  the  unions  form  the  skeleton  of  that 
part3%  which  is  clothed  with  a  flesh  of  unorganized  political  adherents. 
But  trade  unionism  has  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  relative  prom- 
inence attained  by  politics  in  the  labor  movement.  The  unions  are 
seldom  benefit  organizations  and  close  corporations.  They  dropped 
the  policj"  of  exclusiveness  in  most  instances  when  they  began  to  work 
for  votes.  Low  fees  and  liberal  membership  conditions  naturall}^  fol- 
low the  emphasis  given  by  these  societies  to  the  quality  of  political 
power.  Strict  trade  distinctions  show  a  tendency  to  become  obliter- 
ated. Allied  occupations  are  included  in  the  same  society,  as  in  the 
Australian  Workers'  Union,  which  enrolls  all  classes  of  i*anch  hands 
and  even  country  storekeepers,  and  the  Australian  Workers'  Associa- 
tion in  Western  Australia.  Unions  of  unskilled  labor  attain  relatively 
greater  prominence.  Political  supplants  trade  discipline  as  the  main 
motive  of  their  existence.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Workers'  Union 
imposed  a  fine  of  $14.60  upon  an}'  member  who  works  or  votes  against 
a  member  of  the  labor  party. 

However,  the  strictly  trade-union  spirit  continues  to  exist,  and  is, 
perhaps,  reviving  after  a  period  of  partial  eclipse.  A  labor  writer 
recently  said,  in  reviewing  the  movement  for  the  past  ten  years:  "For 
a  time  there  was  a  tendency  to  decry  unduly  the  industrial  and  to  exalt 
the  political  weai)on.  That  has  passed.  Experience  has  shown  each 
to  be  necessary,  and  equally  necessary." 

Neither  has  the  entry  of  labor  into  politics  done  away  with  strikes  as 
a  resort  in  industrial  disputes.  Such  difficulties  are  still  occurring. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  years  was  the  Victorian  railway 
employees'  strike  in  May,  1903.  The  same  year  there  were  mining 
strikes  in  progress  in  both  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  the  former  a  pro- 
tracted and  bitter  struggle,  attended  by  more  or  less  violence,  by  the 
dynamiting  of  a  private  residence  and  other  destruction  of  propert}'. 
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The  ideal  of  the  labor  party,  however,  is  compulsory  state  arbitiu- 
tion  of  dispute.s,  tending  to  state  regulation  of  industry.  The  growth 
and  dominance  of  this  sentiment  dates  from  the  strike  failures  of 
181>0-1894,  and,  unlike  England  and  America,  tinds  some  support 
among  the  more  exclusive  unions  of  skilled  employees.  These  bodies 
have  never  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  strike  measures  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  great  unions  of  the  other  countries  and  do  not 
possess  the  same  complete  control  of  the  industrial  situation  and  the 
same  powers  of  economic  compulsion.  But  they  have  been  involved 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  great  unskilled  unions  and  organizations  of 
Australia,  which,  as  is  natural  in  a  countr}^  pr6ducing  chiefly  raw  mate- 
rials, constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers'  societies.  The  funds 
of  the  conservative  unions  have  been  called  upon  to  support  these 
strikes,  the}'  liave  seen  the  control  and  administration  of  these  conflicts' 
pass  into  the  hands  of  other  parties,  and  have  known  them  to  fail  in 
almost  everv  instance.  Therefore  considerations  of  self-interest  have 
much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  older  organizations  toward  arbi- 
tration laws. 

The  projects  and  aims  of  the  labor  party  are  not  fully  expressed 
by  the  comparatively  modest  enunciation  of  principles  contained  in 
its  platform.  The  Melbourne  Tmdes  Hall  has  been  conducting  a 
formally  socialistic  propaganda  in  Victoria,  and  has  employed  Mr. 
Tom  Mann,  the  English  socialist,  as  a  salaried  organizer  for  this 
purpose.  However,  political  responsibilities  and  the  atmosphere  of 
office  breed  conservatism,  and  the  programmes  and  policies  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  of  the  party  are  far  from  satisfying  a  certain  wing 
of  doctrinaire  reformers.  The  Australian  Socialists'  League  opposes 
compulsory  arbitration,  for  instance,  as  simply  fastening  firmer  the 
wage  system  upon  society,  and  at  its  last  federal  conference  thought 
it  necessary  formall}'  to  repudiate  the  *' alleged  socialistic  legislation 
of  the  last  10  years,  which  had  in  no  way  altered  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  worker,  and  the  politicians  who  were  labelled  falsely  as 
socialists."'  Mr.  Tom  Mann  advocates  subi^tituting  the  name  socialist 
for  labor  party  and  has  gone  so  far  in  his  criticisms,  implied  or  overt, 
of  the  present  labor  programme  that  a  slight  coolness  is  apparent  in  the 
attitude  of  several  of  the  political  leaders  toward  him.  At  the  last 
state  conference  of  the  party  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Watson,  leader 
of  the  party  in  the  Fedei*al  Parliament  and  more  recently  prime  minis- 
ter, is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  recognized  that  nothing  short  of  social- 
ism would  do  away  with  the  ever-recurring  difficulty  (of  unem- 
ployment), but  he  feared  there  was  no  probability  of  inducing  the 
people  to  accept  that  proposal  in  our  time.  The  time  was  not  ripe 
and  the  people  were  not  ready  for  such  a  proposal.  When  premier 
the   same   leader  said:    ''W-e   are   not  pledged    in   any   way   to  the 
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views  of  coDtincntal  socialists.  We  believe  in  the  underlying  princi- 
ple of  socialism,  certainly,  but  we  ask  the  people  of  Australia  to  judge 
us  by  our  immediate  and  practical  proposals/'  I^ater,  in  defining  his 
policy  as  prime  minister,  he  said:  ^*As  to  any  general  extension  of 
government  ownership,  it  is  not  contemplated.  We  recognize  as 
clearly  as  any  set  of  men  can  recognize  that  you  nmst  proceed  very 
steadily  in  a  matter  of  that  sort,  otherwise  the  s3'8tem  will  break 
down.  You  run  the  danger  of  finding  3^ourself  short  of  those  cap- 
tains of  industry  who  are  so  necessary  to  carry  out  enterprises  on  a 
commercial  basis.  Personally  I  do  not  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  any  of  these  adjuncts-of  government  without  divorcing  them  abso- 
lutely from  political  control,"  Upon  the  plank  stating  the  nationali- 
zation programme  of  his  party,  he  said: 

It  is  a  declaration  of  principle,  as  affecting  the  attitude  of  the  party 
toward  well-defined  crises  that  may  occur.  It  is  not  contended  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  possible  for  a  long  time  to  come.  You  can  say  if  you 
like  that  a  complete  S3  stem  of  nationalization  is  an  aspiration.  Members 
of  the  part3'  are  full3'  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
but  none  of  them  contemplate  the  early  realization  of  that  ideal.  I 
certainly  say  that  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  if  v^ou  attempted 
to  apply  collective  ownership  all  round  you  would  find  the  scheme 
would  break  down.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  some  da3'  it  will  be 
practicable,  canonW  look  forward  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  societ3'  to 
render  possible  its  being  effected.  If  to-morrow  the  labor  part3'  of 
any  of  these  States  were  m  power  with  an  overwhelming  majoriU',  there 
would  be  no  attempt  on  its  part  to  assume  governmental  control  of  all 
industries.  As  to  land  nationalization,  we  are  in  favor  of  leasing  land 
instead  of  selling  it.  I  understand  the  practical  attitude  would  be  to 
cease  selling  land  that  ma3'  still  belong  to  the  state.  There  ought  to 
be  a  Federal  national  bank.  Federal  lite  and  fire  insurance,  and  if  it  be 
deemed  necessar}'  to  develop  the  iron  industr3',  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  State  to  undertake  that  also.  The  present  tobacco  nionopolv  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  we  propose  to  nationalize  under  the  Federal 
programme. 

A  labor  senator  thought  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  land 
nationalization  was  possible  through  taxing  unimproved  values. 
Another  senator  said:  '*The  old  absurd  phrase,  'a  general  division 
of  property  on  Sjiturday  night  and  a  fresh  start  Mondav  morning' 
is  simply  laughed  at  bj'  labor  members.  No,  the  majoritv  of  mem- 
bers are  onlj-  prepared,  in  carr3'ing  out  our  platform,  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  nationalizing  such  services  as  are  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity if  held  in  private  hands.''  Another  said:  ''I  don't  want  it 
to  appear  that  I  think  government  control  impracticable,  for  we  have 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  illustrations  of  successful  nationalization. 
Tobacco,  drink,  and  matches  have  been  made  government  monopolies. 
The  gibe  alx>ut  a  man's  losing  his  cottage  if  the  labor  part3'  obtain 
power  is  siniplv   ridiculous,  and,  like  the  suggestion  of   a  general 
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divide,  too  .silly  to  be  talked  about."  Another  senator  believed  in  the 
nationalization  of  an  industry  as  soon  as  competition  had  been  elimi- 
nated; that  is  to  sa3%  as  soon  as  an  industry  had  become  a  monopoly. 
A  member  of  the  lalior  cabinet  said:  ''1  favor  the  extension  of  state 
and  municipal  control  to  sphei-esof  industry  where  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  such  intervention  will  be  commercially  or  socially 
advantageous  to  the  whole* community.  I  do  not  wholly  accept  the 
maxitn,  'From  every  man  according  to  his  abilit}^,  to  ever\^  man 
according  to  his  needs.'  Human  nature  must  be  recast  before  the 
formula  will  fit.  No  sudden  inversion  of  social  habits  is  likel}^  to  be 
permanent.  The  change  which  is  to  survive  must  be  gnidually  effected. 
1  believe  rational  socialism  suffers  from  those  visionaries  who  preach 
interference  by  the  State  in  familj^  life.  The  State  should  seek  to 
stnMigthen,  inst<»ad  of  weaken,  the  parental  instinct — the  desire  of 
every  man  to  do  the  best  for  his  children,  consistent  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others."  These  opinions,  coming  in  practically  every  instance 
from  working  people,  men  who  have  supported  themselves  by  manual 
labor  until  the}'  entered  Parliament,  suggest  a  gnisp  upon  real  life 
of  which  many  ex  cathedra  and  doctrinaire  socialists  are  innocent.  A 
fair  share  of  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense,  and  a  wholesome  distrust  of 
theories  chanicterized  many  of  the  men  interviewed.  It  was  as  if  they 
were  ashamed  of  being  connected  with  a  movement  that  had  so  many 
visionary  associations,  and  wished  to  justify  their  status  as  practical 
men  by  having  to  do  only  with  the  concrete  side  of  their  part}*^  pro- 
gnimiue.  Their  political  councils  are  as  free  from  the  long-haired 
element  as  those  of  any  other  party,  their  debates  are  without  senti- 
mental coloring,  and  their  enthusiasm  is  the  same  kind  of  joy  in  combat 
that  characterizes  our  own  electoral  campaigns. 

Yet  there  is  an  idealistic  element  in  the  Australasian  labor  movement 
that  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  moral  force.  Its  aims  are  not  sordid, 
or  even  inspired  wholly  by  material  ends;  but  rather  it  contains  a  tinc- 
ture of  sentiment  verging  ct  times  and  with  some  leaders  almost  upon 
the  confines  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Nor  is  the  movement  itself 
irreligious.  Sjieaking  of  Christianity,  a  rather  ijoetical  labor  editor 
writes:  **  Its  power  of  appeal  to  the  poor  and  the  outcast  and  the 
oppressed  is  gone.  *  *  *  But  far  away  in  Nazareth,  back  across 
nineteen  centuries  of  time,  the  clear,  transparent  spring  still  gushes 
forth  from  the  ground.  And  modern  economic  science,  wending  its 
way  slowly  through  the  wilderness  in  its  search  after  Truth,  stands  a 
moment  by  the  fountain  and  sees  with  surprise  its  face  reflected  therein." 
Mr.  Tom  Mann  intersperses  his  socialist  speeches  with  scripture  quo- 
tations, and  delivers  a  ''  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon "  address  on 
*'  socialism  and  Christianity."  The  Trades  Hall  of  Melbourne  recently 
had  a  conference  with  the  churches  of  that  citv.  One  of  the  labor 
representatives  at  this  meeting  said:  '*  1  am  a  Methodist  and  a  qualified 
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lay  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Church.''  Leaders  of  this  possibly 
most  socialistic  of  Australian  trade  organizations  frequently  reverted 
in  conversation  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the  ethical  aspects  of 
socialism,  to  its  appeal  to  the  unselfish  instincts  and  to  the  fraternal 
sentiment  among  men,  as  contrasted  with  the  selfish  instincts,  the 
^^  antisocial  self-gain  mania"  inducexl  by  modern  competition.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  union  oflScials  made  this  statement:  '^  Socialism  is 
Christ's  teaching."  The  same  man  said:  "  Thrift  is  sometimes  rob- 
bery— if  it  deprives  a  man  of  his  better  nature  or  his  children  of  an 
education."  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  soi-t  of  moral  sympathy  con- 
ciliated by  the  labor  party  from  all  elements  of  the  community  has 
enabled  its  parliamentary  representatives  to  secure  so  much  quasi- 
socialistic  legislation.  They  have  been  carried  along  to  some  extent 
upon  a  wave  of  sentiment  agitating  all  ranks  of  society.  And  it  would 
appear  that  the  final  limitations  of  this  movement,  or  its  rate  of  pro- 
gress, would  be  dependent  upon  the  degree  and  the  continuity  of  this 
extrapartisan  support. 

THE  LABOR  PROGRAMME  IN  PROCESS  OF  REALIZATION. 

Upon  reviewing  the  federal  platform  of  the  labor  party  as  given  on  a 
previous  page,  there  are  brought  into  view  in  succession  a  number  of 
questions  that,  both  on  account  of  their  historical  and  their  present  sig- 
nificance, are  important  factors  in  the  labor  conditions  and  legislation 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  *'  Maintenance  of  a  White  Australia  "  involves  rather  more  for 
that  country  than  does  our  Chinese  exclusion  policy  for  America.  The 
island  continent  is  almost  an  appendage  of  Asia,  and  it  is  set  down  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  host  of  insular  associates,  the  Pol}- nesian  groups  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  Commonwealth  is  embraced  in  an  Imperial  con- 
nection with  the  cooh'  multitudes  of  British  India.  And  it  possesses 
large  tmcts  of  strictly  tropical  country,  with  the  hot,  humid  climate, 
the  rank  vegetation,  the  diseases  and  other  drawbacks,  and  with  the 
special  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  question, 
therefore,  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions;  Chinese  exclusion,  intro- 
imperial  exclusion — both  of  which  are  essentially  Commonwealth 
questions — and  plantation-labor  exclusion,  which  affects  chiefly  and 
directly  certain  industries  of  Queensland. 

The  Chinese  question  has  developed  special  aspects  in  Australia  of 
more  or  less  direct  interest  to  Americans.  In  addition  to  becoming 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  cane  fields,  market  gardeners,  and  miners, 
they  became  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  class  of  furniture  under  a 
sweat-shop  system,  and  depressed  the  condition  of  white  workers  in  this 
industry.  The  urban  competition  of  the  Chinese  was  more  severely 
felt  in  Australia  than  in  California,  because  there  was  not,  as  in  the  case 
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of  California,  a  rapidly-growing  market  and  a  demand  for  labor  nor- 
mally in  excess  of  supply.  And  the  situation  was  not  as  promptly  and 
as  drastically  met  by  remedial  legislation. 

The  Chinese  began  to  arrive  in  Australia  in  numbers  at  the  time  of 
the  gold  excitement,  50  j'ears  ago,  and  their  presence  was  first  felt  as 
a  menace  to  white  labor  in  Victoria.  An  act  was  passed  in  that 
colony  in  1854  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  to  l)e  brought  into 
the  country  to  one  for  every  10  tons  of  a  vessel's  burden.  Amending 
acts  were  passed  in  1855  and  1861  increasing  this  restriction.  By 
18(il  there  were  12,988  Chinese  in  New  South  Wales  and  24,73J>  in 
Victoria,  at  which  time  they  constituted  over  11  per  cent  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  those  colonies.  The}^  shifted  hither  and  thither 
with  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields,  and  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
placer  diggings  overstocked  the  labor  market  with  miners  thrown  out 
of  employment,  their  presence  was  keenly  resented.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned there  was  serious  rioting  in  the  New  South  Wales  fields,  calling 
for  the  intervention  of  the  military.  At  the  following  session  of  par- 
liament a  law  was  passed  in  that  colony,  practically  identical  with  the 
amended  Victorian  law  upon  the  subject,  providing  that  only  one 
Chinese  passenger  should'  be  brought  to  the  colony  for  every  10  tons 
of  a  vessePs  burden,  and  for  a  payment  of  a  tax  of  jCIO  ($48.67)  by 
every  Chinese  before  being  allowed  to  land.  An  annual  tax  of  £4 
(^19.47)  per  capita  was  imposed  upon  Chinese  residents,  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  become  citizens  of  the  colony.  This  act  was  further 
amended  in  1881,  but  it  was  so  far  inefi'ective  that  in  1887  no  fewer  than 
4,486  Chinese  entered  New  South  Wales  by  sea  alone.  In  May,  1888, 
two  vessels  containing  a  large  number  of  Chinese  immigi'ants  arrived  at 
Sydney,  but  the  premier  refused  them  permission  to  land.  The 
supreme  court,  however,  overruled  his  decision  and  they  were  finally 
allowed  to  enter  the  countrv.  As  a  result  of  this  incident  a  more 
stringent  enactment  w^as  passed,  limiting  the  number  to  be  brought  by 
any  vessel  to  one  for  every  300  tons  of  burden,  imposing  a  landing 
tax  of  £100  ($486.65),  prohibiting  Chinese  from  engaging  in  mining 
without  a  vspccial  permit  from  the  minister  of  mines,  and  forbidding 
their  naturalization.  Queensland  passed  a  restrictive  act  in  1878,  at 
which  time  there  were  over  18,000  Chinese  in  that  colonv.  The  other 
colonies  enacted  anti-Chinese  legislation  upon  shnilar  lines,  in  some 
places  increasing  their  special  disaV)ilitics.  A  Federal  immigration  law 
has  recently  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  which  supplements 
state  legislation  upon  the  subject  and  largely  meets  the  wishes  of  the 
labor  party.  This  act  excludes,  with  certain  unimportant  exemptions, 
any  person  who  can  not  write  out  and  sign,  from  dictation  by  a  customs 
inspector,  a  passage  of  50  words  in  some  European  language. 

Although  the  economic  efl'ects  of  the  competition  of  Chinese  labor 
are  most  evident  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  these  people  constitute  a 
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relatively  more  important  element  of  the  population  in  the  tropical 
territory  of  north  Queensland.  While  they  engage  to  aome  extent  in 
ordinary  plantation  labor  in  the  latter  country,  and  are  employed  as 
general  laborers,  the  laws  of  the  State  prevent  their  being  employed 
Hn  miners  or  upon  public  works,  such  as  mil  way  constaiction.  They 
occupy  themselves  chiefly  as  independent  cultivators,  especially^  as 
lessees  of  land  which  they  take  for  a  term  of  3^ ears  to  clear  and  till, 
after  which  they  turn  it  over  to  the  owner  in  good  shape  for  handling 
by  white  men.  It  is  as  pioneers  and  bush  clearers  of  this  sort  that 
they  are  chiefly  appreciated  by  the  owner  of  tropical  lands  in  Australia. 
The  crop  to  which  they  devote  themselves  principally  is  bananas,  and 
they  largely  control  both  the  production  and  the  distribution  of  this 
fruit  in  the  Commonwealth,  dealing  with  wholesalers  among  their 
own  countrymen  in  the  southern  cities,  and  thus  maintaining  the  trade 
in  their  own  hands.  In  the  larger  towns  they  are  also  taking  up  what 
is  one  of  their  favorite  occupations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
grocery  business,  though  this  is  as  3^et  a  new  departure  in  Australia. 
The  last  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  of  New  South  Wales 
states  that  there  are  about  70  Chinese  groceries  in  S3'dney.  Until 
recently  they  have  not  engaged  in  laundry'  work,  but  now  their  signs 
are  numerous  in  all  the  Australian  cities.  It  is  in  the  furniture  trade, 
however,  that  their  competition  has  been  most  severel3'  felt  by  urban 
workmen.  There  is  a  large  district  in  Melbourne  principally  devoted 
to  this  business,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  degree  in  S3^dne3\ 
According  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  shops  and  factories  com- 
mission of  South  Australia,  in  1892,  the  same  competition  existed  to 
some  extent  in  Adelaide  at  that  date.  The  second  progress  report  of 
the  factories  act  inquiry  board  of  Victoria,  rendered  in  1894,  is  devoted 
largely  to  this  aspect  of  Chinese  labor.  It  was  shown  that  where  10 
years  before  the  cabinetmakers'  union  had  200  members  emplo3-ed, 
there  were  at  the  date  mentioned  only  15  members  at  work.  In  1880 
the  total  number  of  Chinese  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers  in  Melbourne 
was  given,  in  a  special  return  made  to  the  premier,  as  GQ.  In  1889 
there  were  45  Chinese  furniture  factories  in  operation,  employing  584 
hands.  The  Orientals,  like  the  European  workmen,  suftered  from  the 
collapse  of  the  boom  in  1893.  When  the  report  was  made,  however, 
a  year  after  that  event,  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  reported  228 
Chinese  as  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  history^  of  this  competition  shows  from  what  slight  and  almost 
accidental  beginnings  an  industrial  condition  affecting  the  prosperitv 
of  a  whole  line  of  manufacturing  and  the  welfare  of  a  considerable 
body  of  workmen  may  arise.  The  Chinese  began  woodworking  in 
Australia  by  making  boxes  for  their  country^men  for  sending  gold  to 
China  during  the   early   digging  period.     When   this  employment 
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ceased,  they  b?gan  to  make  common  chairs,  which  they  hawked  about 
the  colony  for  sale.  Then  they  made  cheap  washstands  and  toilet 
tables,  and  the  commoner  grade  of  bedroom  furniture.  Evidently  the 
immigrants  who  took  up  this  occupation  did  not  belong  to  the  moro 
skilled  class  of- workmen  of  their  own  country;  for  they  are  said  not  to 
have  known  the  art  of  dovetailing  and  mortising,  and  to  have  produced 
work  of  an  inferior  character,  fastened  together  by  the  aid  of  nails  and 
glue.  They  copied  the  design,  rather  than  the  construction  of  the 
better  class  of  European  work,  and  thus  were  able  to  supply  an  article 
presentable  enough  so  far  as  outside  appearance  went,  but  wholly 
without  workmanship  and  durability.  These  goods  were  sold  as 
European  wares  by  the  dealers.  It  was  maintained  by  merchants  that 
stamping  articles,  or  requiring  them  to  be  sold  under  a  Chinese  label, 
would  do  little  to  remedy  the  situation.  One  dealer  stated  in  the 
evidence:  '*lf  there  is  a  diiference  of  5  per  cent  they  (customers)  take 
the  Chinese  article.  1  carry  on  a  large  business,  and  that  has  been  my 
experience  right  through,  both  as  a  master  and  as  a  salesman.  The 
price  is  the  ruling  element.  As  to  patriotism,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
in  it  as  to  selling  furniture;  it  is  '  pocketism.' "  However,  the  Chinese 
overcompeted  among  themselves,  and,  as  stated,  suflfered  with  the 
others  during  the  financial  crash.  They  had  formed  their  own  unions, 
and  in  1893  struck  against  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  going 
l>ack  to  work  finally  at  a  7  per  cent  reduction.  The  effect  of  their 
competition  was  to  reduce  the  wages  of  European  workmen  l^elow  a  liv- 
ing standard.  Indeed,  sev^eral  Europeans  were  working  for  Chinese 
employers.  The  Chinese  generally  had  half-caste  apprentices,  whom 
they  used  as  interpreters,  paying  them  9s.  ($2.19)  a  week,  with  a  slight 
increase  after  long  service.  Europeans  engaged  in  furniture  making 
were  able  to  earn  from  20s.  to  30s.  ($4.87  to  $7.30)  a  week  at  piece- 
work. Wardrobes  that  were  reckoned  at  8  davs'  work  of  9  hours  a 
day,  were  made  for  27s.  6d.  (^6.09).  The  price  of  making  a  Kauri 
(hard  pine)  extension  table,  6  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  and  staining  in 
imitation  of  black  walnut,  had  gradually  been  reduced  from  15s.  to  6s. 
($3.r)5  to  ?1.46).  The  board  which  presented  this  report  recommended 
strict  factory  and  sanitary  supervision  of  the  Chinese;  a  legal  maximum 
of  48  hours  per  week;  that  every  place  in  which  one  or  more  Chinese 
was  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  sale  should  be  regarded  as  a  factor>% 
and  that  the  furniture  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker  in  such 
a  way  as  to  .^how  whether  it  was  the  work  of  Chinese  or  European 
mechanics.  Th(\se  recommendations  became  law  in  practically  the 
form  presented,  and  the  provision  including  any  place  where  a  single 
Chinaman  is  employed  under  factory  supervision  has  >)een  genemlly 
enforced  b}^  statute  throughout  Australia. 

An    objection    to   the    Chinese    worker    that    becomes    especially 
strong  in  a  country  like  Australia,  where  there  is  much  sUite  regula- 
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tioB  of  indastrv,  is  the  facility  with  which  he  manages  to  evade  factory 
laws  and  regulations  and  to  elude  the  surveillance  of  inspectors.  The 
foroiture  makers  of  Victoria  are  now  under  a  minimum  wagr  deter- 
mination  established  b}"  a  government  board  under  the  factories  act, 
bat  the  inspector  reports  that  the  Chinese  commonly  work  ^'at  times 
prohibited  and  at  rates  below  those  fixed.^'  In  a  report  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Boyal  Commission,  which  investigated  the  working  of 
the  Victorian  factories  act  and  minimum  wage  board  system  in  1901, 
it  18  stated  that  *'*'  to  stop  this,  unless  there  be  an  inspector  to  each 
man,  seems  improbable.  The  consequence  of  the  Chinese  and  other 
(slow  worker)  competition  is  that  factories  where  the  cheaper  kind  of 
furniture  is  made  are  in  a  bad  wa}'.^"  The  Victorian  Uoyal  Commis- 
sion of  1902  says:  '^  Hitherto  no  method  has  been  devised  of  cflfectively 
controlling  these  people  and  of  compelling  them  to  observe  either 
factory  or  sanitary  laws.  The  solitary  worker,  especially,  in  both 
these  trades  (furniture  and  laundry)  defies  the  law  with  the  quiet  per- 
tinacity which  is  characteristic  of  his  race,  and  an  occasional  prosecu- 
tion has  utterly  failed  to  make  lum  observe  it.'"  The  same  indirect 
evasion  of  the  shops  half -holiday  law  is  charged  by  tlic  Sydney 
inspectoi^.  As  a  result  of  this  disposition,  regulations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  white  workman  may  become  an  instrument 
for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Chinese  competition. 

So  far  as  such  competition  exists  at  piTsent  or  may  exist  in  the 
future,  therefore,  it  is  a  crucial  contention  with  the  Australian  labor 
party,  advocating  and  imposing  so  far  as  possible  state  regulation  of 
industry,  that  this  disturbing  factor  of  cheap  and  largely  uncontrolla- 
ble labor  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  problem  which  they  have  in 
hand.  This  fact,  with  other  considerations  to  be  mentioned  later,  gives 
especial  pertinence  to  the  first  place  occupied  by  tlie  *^  White  Aus- 
tralia^" plank  in  their  platfoim. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  Australia,  however,  has  been  decreasing 
gradually  under  the  recent  restrictive  legislation.  In  1S91  they  num- 
bered 38,077,  or  11.97  for  every  1,000  of  the  population.  In  li)Ol 
their  absolute  number  had  fallen  to  33,231,  while  their  relative  num- 
bers«  as  compared  with  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  had 
fallen  to  8.81  for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  8,783  Chinese  males 
and  530  females  reported  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  Queens- 
land that  year,  3,406,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  market  gardeners 
or  fruit  growers,  654  were  employed  on  sugar  plantations,  1,310  were 
engaged  in  various  commercial  undertakings,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  petty  hawking  to  wholesale  importing,  5i)7  were  house  servants, 
and  529  were  engaged  in  placer  mining,  most  of  the  latter  washing 
from  the  tailings  and  old  fields  deserted  by  white  miners,  as  they  do 
along  the  Frascr  River  in  British  Columbia.  With  the  exception  of 
5s  c'abinetmakers,  the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  be  engaged  in  factory 
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occupations  in  Queensland,  and  no  reference  to  Oriental  employment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  factory  inspector  of  that 
State.  South  Australia  had  at  the  time  of  the  1901  enumeration  3,280 
male  and  175  female  Chinese  residents.  Of  the  latter  but  6  were  wage- 
earners.  Mining  industries  employed  the  labor  of  1,519  of  the  males, 
or  nearly  one-half,  391  were  engaged  in  market  gardening,  224  were 
seamen  or  ship's  employees  in  various  capacities,  and  169  were  engaged 
in  domestic  service.  A  considerable  number  were  reported  in  the  skilled 
trades,  inchiding  63  carpenters  and  42  tailors.  Most  of  the  South 
Australian  Chinese,  however,  are  in  the  northern  territor}',  the  tropical 
country  around  Port  Darwin,  and  are  sepamted  by  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  and  b}"  practically  insuperable  barriers  of  unoccupied  and  semi- 
arid  countr}^  from  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  State.  Their 
presence  is  therefore  less  felt  as  a  competitive  fai'tor  by  the  working 
people.  The  factory  inspector  in  his  report  refers  to  the  present  com- 
petition of  the  Chinese  in  the  furniture  tmde  as  unimportant.  Victoria 
has  a  Chinese  population  of  7,349,  of  whom  609  are  females.  The 
number  of  Chinese  emploj'ed  in  the  furniture  trade  in  the  years  1900 
and  1901,  respectively,  was  552  and  574,  an  increase  of  22,  while  the 
whole  numl>er  of  European  males  and  females,  including  upholsterers 
and  workers  in  special  branches  of  furniture  making  where  there  is  no 
Oriental  competition,  in  the  two  3^ears  in  question,  was  1,239  and  1,238, 
a  decrease  of  just  one.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  laundry  work 
increased  from  194  to  242,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  in  the  same 
occupation  increased  from  412  to  521  during  the  same  period.  New 
South  Wales  had  a  Chinese  population  of  11,263  in  1901,  of  whom  673 
were  females.     The  statistics  of  their  occupations  are  not  available. 

There  are  about  3,000  Japanese  in  Austmlia,  most  of  them  in  Queens- 
land, where  they  are  employed  as  field  hands  on  the  sugar  plantations 
and  are  engaged  largely  in  the  pearl  and  beche-de-mer  fisheries  upon 
the  north  coast.     A  number  of  Svrians  have  settled  in  Melbourne,  and 
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are  said  to  be  initiating  a  new  sweating  evil  in  the  underclothing  trade. 
About  as  many  Hindoos  and  Cingjilese  as  Japanese  have  found  a  home 
in  the  Commonwealth,  where  thev  are  included  under  the  title 
''Syrians"  in  local  parlance.  These  people  have  taken  to  itinerant 
vending,  especially  to  pack  peddling  through  the  country  districts. 
Many  of  them  are  British  subjects  by  birth,  but  this  has  not  affected 
the  policy  of  state  and  Federal  governments  in  restricting  their  immi- 
gration. Indeed  a  contract-labor  law,  somewhat  similar  to  our  own, 
has  been  applied  to  restrain  English  mechanics  coming  to  Australia 
under  engagement  from  entering  the  country.  Another  phase  of  this 
introimperial  exdusiot)  appeared  indirectly  last  year,  though  not  in 
connection  with  permanent  immigrants,  when  the  Federal  Government 
refused  to  sign  a  mail  contract  with  a  British  steamship  line  employ- 
ing colored  firemen,  though  the  latter  were  British  subjects. 
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The  third  aspect  of  the  White  Australia  question,. relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  Pacific  Islanders  and  other  alien  plantation  labor,  has 
chiefly  local  significance,  in  that  it  applies  peculiarh^  to  a  single  State; 
but  it  has  reacted  indirectly  upon  Federal  policy,  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic relation  to  the  production  of  sugar.  In  Queensland  it  is  the  old 
and  unsolved  problem  of  tropical  plantation  labor;  in  Melbourne  it  is 
in  addition  the  fiscal  question  of  a  high  tariff  upon  the  importation  of 
sugar,  in  order  to  foster  sugar  planting  without  black  labor,  compli- 
cated by  a  subsidy  addendum.  The  Commonwealth  has  undoubtedly 
been  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  keep  white.  It  is  willing  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  sugar  without  any  corresponding  return  in  revenue,  in 
order  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  cane  in  the  Tropics  with  white 
field  labor,  and  even  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  annually  out  of  the 
public  purse,  if  this  prove  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  business 
going  upon  that  basis.  But  the  history  of  the  White  Australia  ques- 
tion in  this  most  significant  sense  of  the  word  has  been  essentially  local 
until  within  the  last  three  years. 

Sugar  raising  began  to  attract  attention  in  Queensland  in  the  sixties, 
and  in  1867  there  were  6  small  mills  in  operation  in  the  colony.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  was  checked  somewhat  during  the  follow- 
ing decade  by  the  selection  for  cultivation  of  varieties  of  cane  not 
adapted  to  the  country,  and  the  appearance  of  a  blight  that  devas- 
tated most  of  the  fields.  Recovery  was  rapid,  however,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  harder  bamboo  canes,  though  manufacturing  and 
cultivating  were  still  done  in  a  very  small  way  by  the  individual 
planters.  In  1883-84  there  were  41,367  acres  under  cane,  of  which- 
25,792  acres  were  ground,  and  36,148  tons  of  sugar  were  produced. 
There  were  152  mills  in  operation,  however,  or  a  mill  for  about  every 
272  acres,  with  an  average  output  of  less  than  240  (long)  tons  each — a 
wasteful  method  of  production  that  could  not  exist  in  face  of  serious 
competition.  The  first  central  mill  was  erected  the  following  year, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  government  loan  of  $243,500  granted  for  that 
purpose.  In  1893  a  "Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act"  was  passed  by 
the  colonial  parliament,  which  provided  that  any  group  of  farmers 
could  form  themselves  into  a  company,  and  by  mortgaging  their  lands 
to  the  government  obtain  sufficient  capital  to  erect  a  mill.  Under  this 
act  the  government  had  invested  £512,600  8s.  lOd.  ($2,41)4,570.05)  in 
mill  advances  up  to  June  30,  1901,  and  had  at  that  date  £61,372  18s. 
lid.  ($298,671.44)  additional  outstanding  in  overdue  interest  and 
redemption  installments.  Tlierefore  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland 
is  a  matter  of  direct  public  concern  to  every  taxpayer,  and  the  White 
Australia  programme,  as  indirectly  affecting  what  might  be  termed  a 
consolidated  state  interest,  acquires  more  than  ordinar}^  significance 
from  both  a  sectional  and  a  national  standpoint. 
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South  Sea  Islanders  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  Queens* 
land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  cotton  at  the  time  when  that  industry 
flourished  temporarily  in  Australia  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  our 
southern  ports  during  the  civil  war.  An  Indian  cooly  act  was  passed 
in  1862,  but  the  regulations  attending  the  importation  of  labor  under 
this  statute  were  so  stringent  that  none  of  the  planters  cared  to  avail 
himself  of  its  provisions,  A  Sydney-  shipowner,  who  had  been  long 
engaged  in  the  South  Sea  trade,  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  first 
"Kanakas,"  or  Pacific  Islanders,  to  Queensland  for  cultivating  cane  in 
the  early  days  of  the  sugar  industry.  He  thus  gave  the  initiative  to  a 
business  that  soon  developed  very  great  abuses.  "  Recruiting  "  vessels 
cruised  among  the  islands,  enticing  people  from  their  homes,  separat- 
ing families,  killing  ruthlessly  and  sometimes  without  prdvocation, 
and  reviving  the  conditions  of  the  African  slave  trade  to  an  extent 
that  caused  the  British  Government  to  interfere  with  "An  act  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  criminal  outrages  upon  natives  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  passed  in  1872.  The  whole  series  of 
statutes  for  controlling  the  importation  of  plantation  labor  comprised 
the  imperial  act  just  mentioned,  which  was  amended  in  1875,  and  5 
colonial  acts  passed  in  1880,  1884,  1885,  1886,  and  1892.  This  whole 
body  of  legislation  was  repealed,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned, 
by  the  re(;ently  enacted  Commonwealth  law.  By  a  provision  in 
the  first  colonial  act  a  previous  Queensland  statute,  passed  in  1868, 
regulating  Pacific  Island  laborers,  was  repealed.  The  imperial  laws 
required  that  vessels  engaged  in  recruiting  la])orers  should  be  licensed, 
^nd  should  be  subject  to  special  jurisdiction  and  procedure  for  the 
inquiry  into  and  punishment  of  any  complaints  and  crimes  arising 
out  of  their  method  of  securing  Polynesian  immigrants.  The  colonial 
acts  provided  for  government  agents  who  should  accompany  recruit- 
ing vessels,  for  inspectors  to  supervise  the  condition  of  laborers 
while  in  the  colony,  stipulated  that  certain  sanitary  requirements, 
both  on  shipboard  and  in  plantation  quarters  should  l>e  observed; 
that  a  certain  scale  of  rations  and  clothing  be  provided;  that  medical 
supplies  and  attendance  l)e  furnished,  and  hospital  accommodation 
afforded  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  patients. 
Everj'  employer  was  required  to  place  himself  under  bond  to  the 
government  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  acts,  including  the 
return  of  the  islander  to  his  home  at  the  expinition  of  his  contract.  It 
was  further  specialh"^  provided  that  no  Pacific  Islander  should  engage 
in  any  other  occupation,  or  be  emplo3^ed  in  an}*  other  capacity  than  as 
a  plantation  lal)orer  in  tropical  and  semitropical  agricultuix;.  This 
was  defined  bv  a  later  amendment  not  to  include  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  any  work  of  plowing,  or  any  work  around  a  sugar  mill,  except 
handling  cane  and  l)ag{isse.  It  was  intended  that  the  Kanaka  should  be 
exclusively  a  "man  with  a  hoe." 
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The  ration  allowaDce  wan  liberal:  1^  lbs.  beef  or  mutton,  2  lbs.  bread 
or  flour,  5  oz.  »ugar,  3  lbs.  potatoes  or  6  oz.  rice,  and  i  oz.  tea  per 
diem,  with  li  oz.  tobacco,  3  oz.  salt,  and  4  oz.  soap  a  week. 

In  1885,  after  a  vigorous  local  campaign  upon  this  issue,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  then  existing  laws  was  passed  abolishing  the  system  of 
imported  labor  after  December  31, 1890.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that 
public  opinion  in  Queensland  had  settled  down  to  a  policy  of  enforcing 
a  AMiite  Australia  programme  supported  entirely  by  local  sentiment. 
This  feeling  was  induced  in  part  by. the  evidence  presented  by  a  royal 
commission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  recruiting  system,  which 
reported  more  or  less  abuse  as  still  existing  in  the  method  of  supplying 
laborers.  And  there  was  said  to  be  a  lax  observance  of  the  regulations 
in  the  colony  itj$clf.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  men  were  induced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  go  aboard  ship  under  false  pretenses — "decoyed" 
was  the  term  used  in  the  report;  that  the  period  for  which  the  men 
agreed  to  come  *'"  was  in  no  instance  three  years;"  that  "  they  (the  inter- 
preters) invited  the  islanders  to  'go  work  on  ship,'  to  'sail  about,'  to 
•"go  see  white  man^s  country,'''  and  that  these  people  were  induced  to 
assent  to  contracts  they  did  not  understand  by  tempting  displays  of 
wares,  and  thus  became  involuntarily  committ-ed  to  working  for  a 
nam  her  of  years  in  a  foreign  country,  at  unaccustomed  labor,  and 
under  conditions  prejudicial  to  their  health  and  in  much  more  than  the 
nomial  number  of  instances  fatal.  The  death  rate  among  islanders  in 
Queensland^  who  are  mostly  adult  males  in  the  early  prime  of  life, 
averaged,  for  the  10  years  ending  with  1900,  36.05  per  1,000  per 
annum.  It  was  even  claimed  liefore  the  commission  that  the  canoes 
of  the  natives  were  wrecked  in  one  instance  in  order  to  force  the  occu- 
pants to  remain  aboard  the  vessel.  As  recently  as  1890  missionaries 
reported  that  wives  were  involuntarily  separated  from  their  husbands 
who  went  on  these  expeditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  show  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
laborers  who  have  worked  for  a  term  in  Queensland  are  read}'  to  reen- 
gage voluntarily  at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts;  that  some  elude 
official  vigilance  in  oixier  to  remain  in  the  State  as  free  laborers,  and 
that  many  after  returning  to  the  islands  prefer  to  enter  into  a  new 
contract  when  the  next  recruiting  ship  comes  around  in  preference  to 
remaining  in  their  own  countr}'.  The  islanders  have  certain  commu- 
nal responsibilities  in  their  tribal  life,  which  doubtless  become  irksome 
after  a  period  of  the  economically  freer  life  of  a  plantation  laborei*. 
When  a  savage  has  once  become  an  individualist,  he  seems  to  resent  a 
reimposition  of  even  the  light  communal  obligations  of  the  easy-going 
South  Sea  Islanders. 

As  the  period  for  the  final  exclusion  of  the  Kanakas  under  the  act 
just  mentioned  drew  near,  however,  a  quiet  movement  wjis  started  to 
secure  a  removal  of  this  prohibition  upon  contmct  labor.     The  pros- 
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pect  of  a  withdrawal  of  this  labor  had  certainly  affected  the  sugur 
industry  adversely,  and  there  was  some  real  alarm  lest  it  might  be 
ruined  altogether.  Another  royal  commission  was  appointed,  which 
took  evidence  and  reported  in  1889.  The  conti^ntion  was  made,  and  it 
was  supported  to  some  extent  by  statistics,  that  the  presence  of  black 
labor  made  work  for  the  white  man  by  creating  an  emplo3^ing  industry 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  no  industrial  development.  One 
planter  testified  that  out  of  his  total  expenditure  for  wages  the  previ- 
ous year,  £800  (J?3,81)3.20)  had  gone  to  white  men  and  £420  ($2,043.93) 
to  islanders.  The  highest  annual  amount  paid  to  islanders  by  this 
planter  during  the  previous  5  3^cars  had  been  £464  ($2,258.00),  and  to 
Europeans  £1,820  ($8,857.03).  This  witness  maintained,  further,  that 
a  large  part  of  his  total  expenditure  for  operating  his  plantation,  which 
averaged  about  $25,000  per  annum,  and  reached  a  maximum  of  £6,057 
($29,476.39)  during  the  5-year  period,  went  indirectly  to  white  employ- 
ees, in  payments  for  machinery,  transportation,  supplies,  and  other 
necessaries. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  this  commission,  aided  possiblj^ 
hy  locjil  political  developments,  an  act  was  passed  in  1892  renewing 
the  importation  of  Pacific  Islanders  under  practically  the  same  restric- 
tions as  those  formerly  prevailing.  As  the  three-3'ear  contracts  of  the 
islanders  employed  under  the  old  law  had  not  yet  expired  when  the 
new  law  went  into  operation,  there  was  practically  no  cessation  in 
the  employment  of  this  form  of  labor  in  sugar  production  in  Queens- 
land, nor  has  there  been  to  the  present  day. 

The  sugar  industrj^  in  that  State,  and  in  the  small  area  cultivated  in 
the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  is  unique,  how- 
ever, in  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  cane  that  is  produced 
by  small  farmers  and  by  white  labor.  Tn  proportion  to  the  total 
acreage  under  cane  in  the  two  States  mentioned,  the  number  of  col- 
ored plantation  hands  employed  is  probably  smaller  than  in  any  other 
cane-sugar-producing  country  in  the  world,  and  has  been  constantly 
decreasing.  Of  the  59,102  acres  cut  in  Queensland  in  1902,  11,376 
acres  are  returned  as  produced  b}^  white  labor  alone.  While  abso- 
lutely accurate  statistics  are  not  at  hand  showing  the  number  of  col- 
ored aliens  employed  on  the  plantations,  the  figures  are  sufficient  to 
sliow  that  an  estimate  of  8,000  islanders  and  1,600  Asiatics  and  Japa- 
nese is  approximately  correct.  In  1901,  before  the  effect  of  the 
recent  drought  was  full}'  felt,  there  were  112,031  acres  of  cane  under 
cultivation  in  Queensland,  or  more  than  11  acres  for  everj^  colored 
alien  plantiition  laborer  in  the  State.  There  were  2,610  cane  growers, 
mostlv  whites,  in  Queensland  that  yiVdv^  with  an  average  area  per 
grower  of  42.6  acres  under  sugar  cane.  The  average  amount  paid  for 
the  cane  crop  b}'  the  mills  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. of 
$4,000,000  annually,  upon  a  basis  of  1,350,000  tons  of  cane  at  $3  a  ton. 
The  total  wages  of  colored  aliens  at  current  rates  per  annum,  assuming 
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their  numbers  to  be  as  given  above,  would  be  about  $1,000,000.  In 
other  words,  at  a  rough  estimate,  three-fourths  (  f  the  proceeds  of  the 
cjine  crop,  exclusive  of  manufacturing,  go  to  the  white  cane  growers. 
That  the  proportion  of  whites  employed  in  this  industry  is  increasing, 
irrespective  of  recent  legislation,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following 
table: 

ACRES  OF  CANE  GROUND,  TONS  OF  SUGAR  MADE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDERS 

IN  QUEENSLAND,  1885,  1890,  AND  1899. 


Year. 


18^5 
1890 
1899 


Acres  of 

caiic 
gruund. 


38,567 
40.208 
79,435 


Tons  of 
Rugar 
made. 


65,796 

(»,924 

123, 289 


Pacific 
Islanders 
in  Queens- 
land. 


10. 755 
9,G89 
8,826 


While  sugar  production,  therefore,  had  increased  121  per  cent  in  14 
years,  the  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  eniplo3^ed decreased  18  percent 
in  the  same  period. 

In  1904  there  were  reported  to  be  over  800  white  farmers  registered 
in  the  Mackay  district  as  claimants  for  the  bounty  upon  cane  grown 
by  white  labor.  This  bounty  ranges  from  4s.  to  5s.  ($0.97  to  $1.22)  a 
ton  of  cane,  according  as  the  average  sugar  content  of  the  latter  varies 
from  10  to  12i  per  cent,  and  therefore  amounts  to  $10  or  $12  per  ton 
of  sugar  produced.  The  latest  Federal  customs  statistics  do  not  show 
any  falling  off  in  sugar  production  as  a  result  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  black  labor.     The  figures  are  as  follows:  * 

SITGAR  PRODUCED  BY  WHITE  AND   BY  BLACK   LABOR,  AND  TOTAL   BOUNTY  PAID,  1902, 

1903,  AND  1904. 

[The  figures  for  1901  are  the  official  estimate  made  from  crop  returns  as  late  as  Julj'of  that  year.] 

1932. 


Cane  grown  by  white  labor  (tons) 

Sugar  produced  by  white  labor  (Iouh) 
Sugar  produced  by  black  labor  (tons). 

Total  HUgar  produced  (tons) 

Total  bounty  paid 


105, 444 

12,254 

65, 581 

77,Ki5 

$119,279 


1903. 


222. 402 

24, 4U(« 

65,  45t) 

89, 8l>2 

S236,  IKl 


1904. 


277,900 
81,190 
97,H10 

129.000 
$;505. 7*4 


The  increase  in  production,  however,  is  doubtless  due  largely  to 
more  favorable  cliraatic  conditions,  as  1902  was  the  last  year  of  the 
recent  drought.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  total  pro- 
duction increased  over  65  per  cent  in  the  three  3'ears  in  question,  the 
proportion  raised  by  black  labor  only  fell  from  8i  to  76  per  cent;  so 
that  at  the  present  time  only  one-fourth  of  the  crop  is  reported  for 
excise  purposes  as  produced  by  white  labor.  The  sugar  refiners  claim 
that  these  returns  are  not  very  significant,  as  much  of  the  cane  reported 
as  raised  by  whites  is  really  brought  to  maturity  by  black  labor  and 
only  harvested  by  the  former.  It  is  also  stated  that  land  is  being  let 
out  to  Chinese  planters  vho  raise  cane  by  contract,  but  this  informa- 
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lion  wftA  not  veri6ed  upon  the  ^r^omL  Hw^  ^^'^^^  rrop  of  New  South 
Wale-*^  irbif'b  i\<jt^  wA  total  that  of  a  .«iD«ri<'  larg*"  plaatatioo  in  Hawaii 
or  Culja,  »how!9  a  9*Ii^bt  fallintf  off  in  1:^4:  hut  thi.^  L*  hardlj  to  be 
attribuU*<J  to  alien  lah<^>r  cr>miitioa*,  as  ofilj  ahoui  !•'  per  cent  of  the 
cam*  raw'd  nfirmallr  L^  cultivated  b%'  bla4'k>. 

In  con'-iderin^  th**  relation  of  the  White  Au-^tralia  pr^^^rnininie  to 
the  development  of  tropir-al  agr^ulture  in  Queensland  it  niU'^t  }ye 
rf*nienil>ere<l  that  the  Mate  extend.-  ff>r  l,i«  *>  mlh-^  fn>m  M^uth  to 
north,  v^ith  a  corrr:^{K>n«lin^  variation  of  climate.  Ail  of  the  country 
likely  to  prove  a  fif^ld  for  the  ernpl-ivment  of  colon-d  la>Mjr  \u^  within 
a  few  mile-^of  tJie  eoa-t.  iov  lif*vond  th#-4^  lowlands  f>e<fin-  immediately 
a  ranpce  of  hi^^hlan  !.-».  v»'r;rinjr  off  intoth^  eentml  plain,  with  a  dry  cli- 
mate, rr>oI  ni^ht<4,  and  other  natural  condition.^  not  unfavorable  \o 
EurojK^an.'^.  Alon^f  thi-  rua-T  line  thrre  an*  thrr-e  di-tnrt>  where  cane 
grow  in;,'  ha-  l^en  protitaMy  und»-rtaktrn.  Tlieir  ndative  climatic  fea- 
tures are  «u^;^e^t«*'i  hy  the  frd!f»wirjir  table: 

AVERAr,E  rUM-Vrir    r  i.n:,:t:' »>-    IN-    TFff:^F.    [•>TFi:- T-    ''F   ^rP-LN-LANn    F»>R    FOrR 


Dv-*rt  t. 


V 

••^n 

V 

J 1. 

^f 

AC 

H: 

^     ♦• 

"i 

L#  u  '•r 

Toful 
iiaii"*  of 

Ux 

•  Tl 

Sj 

.31 

r.-r. 

'*T 

l»-r.   •- 

r- 

trn.;**r- 

h.-ar  jH*r 

•  »r 

• 

::►•• 

i...».-. 

A 

h    A>  * 

•kt  .re. 

f 

-.-*- 

1' 

• 

>»-ar. 

-T  -S 

'C   '. 

7-»  4 

i.irv 

t 

!->  1 

•27.M6 

*t*    V 

:^>  '^ 

t:  •♦ 

* 

•i 

Trf^t. 

».  -NO 

»».    » 

-<:  ( 

72.  .i 

•.f* 

ft 

Vt  -t. 

•J..  ;>9 

r*inii«    trp-al   

Mftrknv    •  .'.T'I  :'*n*  

BuTulalH-rK  .  *♦  ni.ir-i  u  i ., 

The  waire-  of  whire  erij»)l'>\  f^*-  in  the  three  di^triet**  mentioned  are 
given  in  the  foilowinrr  taM»'.  Th^--^  are  taken  frDm  official  tigiires, 
gathered  orij^'intiih'  froin  t!**'  ^KH»k-  of  the  jlanter-.  In  all  cases,  with 
the  exception  fK>--ilfIy  of  -fjue  of  the  more  hiofhly  jxiid  mill  hands, 
boaitl  and  hHl;/ing  are  fnrni-h-d  pLuitati.m  employ  r*"*,  and  the  cost  of 
these  is  reckonetl  into  th*"*  ''omp^'n^ation  -stated  in  the  table— at  from 
7s.  r>d.  to  1<»^.  l»d.  *^1.>:^  to  ^-l.^Vl)  a  week  for  field  hands,  according  to 
the  district,  and  at  an  iui.s[K'eiti»d  hut  probaMy  >omewhat  higher  sura 
for  mill  hand-.  Th^  fi^rurrs  quote*!,  therefore,  in<!iido  the  value  of 
}>oth  board  and  wajre^: 

AVhK.\'.K  WhKKKV    WA'^F--  uV   WHMY.    KMf'LoVKh>    IN   -Ii.aR   IM»r-.TflV   OF   QIKKN'S- 

LAM».  Hi    M-iKH  T-». 

Bollcnncn 

Crtnr  tHrn<'r«   

CVnlriiiifs'ti)  iik-ii 

ClurHior  luvii ' 

KnK^in*'«'r'» j 

Firl'l  lirtful.H 

Fireriif»n 

M<'<*luiii}<'s \ 

Mill  lii»j<mTs 

Sugar  IxHitTH 


h  -•:  In- 
!'•  re. 

Mackay. 

Cairnft. 

$y.  -i'. 

$10. 16 

111.76 

7.1^  . 

7.79 

8.78 

»V  17 

h,T* 

9.26 

»  ;W  ' 

H  52 

9.25 

17  M 

17.  iiO 

22.87 

»>.  7^ 

7  > 

8.61 

h.  7o 

9.!Ji» 

11.06 

13.1s 

i;{.  w 

14.60 

6.  75* 

7.;ts 

8.52 

•JU  ::i 

IS.  01 

2J..->2 
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It  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  wages  of  white  men  increase  as 
more  tropical  country  is  appix>ached.  Turning  now  to  black  labor,  it 
will  foe  seen  that  this  condition  is  exactly  reversed,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  working  day*s  alone,  which  is  the  real  labor 
cost.  The  planter  pays  this  class  of  labor  by  the  year,  and  gets  a 
return  of  only  as  many  days  as  the  laborer  is  able  to  work.  Including 
all  the  expenses  of  recruiting,  return  passage,  hospital  and  medical 
attendance,  rations  and  clothing,  and  wages,  the  cost  of  islandei^s  is 
estimated  to  be  upon  an  average  as  follows  in  the  three  districts 
mentioned: 


AVERAGE    ANNUAL,    WEEKLY.  AND    DAILY    WAGES    OF    BLACK    LABORERS    IN   SUGAR 

INDUSTRY  OF  QUEENSLAND,  BY  DISTRICTS. 


District. 


Bundabeig 
Maokay  ... 
Cftims 


Mean. 


Per 

annum. 

1180.62 
155.  93 
176.84 


171. 13 


Per  week. 


t8.47 
3.00 
3.40 


Per  work- 
ing day. 


90.58 
.50 

.67 


3.29 


.55 


This  would  make  the  average  cost  of  the  colored  field  hand  in 
Queensland  about  55  cents  a  working  day,  or  about  the  same  rate  as 
prevails  in  Cuba,  taking  crop  and  dead  season  together.  It  is  con- 
siderably less  than  is  paid  in  Louisiana,  and  le^s  than  in  Hawaii.  The 
average  yield  of  sugar  in  Queensland,  however,  is  considerabl}'  under 
2  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  for  the  4:  years  ending  with 
1900,  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative,  was  1.75  short  tons 
to  the  acre,  as  compared  with  2.7  tons  per  acre  in  Cuba,  and  a  much 
higher  average  ~  in  Hawaii.  In  order  to  undei*stand,  however,  the 
real  ratio  of  cost  of  labor  in  different  climates,  the  average  hours  and 
days  worked  by  the  two  races  respectively  should  be  considered. 

The  average  hours  per  week  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

WORKING  HOURS  PER  WEEK  OF  WHITES  AND  ISLANDERS  IN  QUEENSLAND. 


District. 


Bundabei:g 
Mackay  ... 
CairnM 


Whites.    I  Islanders. 


Overtime 
rate. 


56 


5t>  I 
611 
CO 


n 
u 
u 


Mean 


f»7  1 1 


:>y' 


U 


Data  of  the  relative  number  of  days  worked   b}-  the  two  races  arc 
available  from  only  two  districts. 


DAYS  WORKED  BY  WHITES  AND  ISLANDERS  IN  QUEENSLAND. 


District. 


Bundaberg 
Mackay  ... 


Islanders. 


Days 

worked. 


295 
291) 


Drtva 


18 
14 
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Those  figures  probably  make  a  relativ<»ly  more  favorable  showing 
for  the  white  laborer  than  the  facts  warrant,  for  the  islander  is  usually 
a  contract  inan  and  remains  in  the  same  employ  throughout  the  j'car, 
while  the  white  lal)orer  is  exceedingly  unstable  in  a  tropical  country, 
and  it  is  probably  a  rare  occurrence  for  any  wage-earner  of  that  race 
^o  work  2U5  days  at  lield  lalK)r  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Concerning 
a  mill  in  the  Cairns  district  of  northern  Queensland  it  is  stated  that 
"409  white  laborers  passed  through  the  books  in  order  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  daih'  requirement  of  8K  bands  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation 
during  the  season  of  thirty  weeks/' 

The  figures  all  tend  to  show  that  the  economic  value  of  the  white 
lalK)rer  decreases  rapidlj'  as  a  more  tropical  climate  is  approached — 
a  fac^t  that  hardly  needs  statistical  verification.  In  Bundaberg,  in  the 
southern  and  cooler  part  of  Queensland,  the  white  field  hand's  wages 
are  relatively  lower  and  his  working  days  greater  in  number  than  in 
Mackrtv  or  Cairns.  His  total  eflSciencv,  the  amount  of  work  he  can 
accomplish,  probably  decreases  far  more  than  the  figures  show,  when  he 
reaches  the  tropics.  Assuming  the  averages  before  us  to  be  accurate, 
the  fact  is  evident  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  competition,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  the  white  lalwrer  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  invade  the  field  of  the  darker  races.  In  its 
relation  to  the  labor  problem  in  Australia  this  fact  presents  two  aspects. 
It  shows  that  if  black  lalK)r  is  admitted,  it  will  drive  white  labor  out 
of  certiiin  occupations  in  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  much  more  tropical  than  any  portion  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  black  labor  is 
excluded  from  Australia,  that  country  can  not  hope  to  develop  its 
northern  resources  so  as  to  compete  with  other  tropical  countries  in 
the  world's  markets,  or  so  as  to  compete  with  tropical  products  from 
abroad  in  its  own  markets  unless  protected  bv  high  tariffs  or  b}' 
government  bounties. 

Prol)ably  a  popular  majorit}'  in  Queensland  is  opposed  to  black 
labor  at  any  cost,  though  the  weight  of  commercial  interest  is  in  its 
favor.  Tlie  parliamentary  leader  of  the  labor  party  in  that  State  said 
to  tiie  writer:  ''  We  believe  that  northern  Queensland  can  be  developed 
by  white  ial)()r  alone;  and  if  we  knew  it  could  not,  we  should  prefer  to 
let  it  lie  idle  than  to  saddle  the  country  with  a  l)laek  race  and  a  con- 
tract labor  problem.''  Evidentl}^  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
(\)nnnoiiwealth  have  taken  this  view,  for  the  Federal  Parliament  has 
passi^l  a  law  providing  for  the  gradual  cessation  of  black  labor  and  the 
ret  urn  of  the  islanders  to  their  homes,  and  has  provided  a  duty  of  nearly 
li  cents  per  iK)und  on  sugar,  an  excise  of  al>out  half  that  amount 
on  sugar  raised  by  black  labor,  with  a  rebate  of  two-thirds  the  excise 
upon  sugar  from  cane  grown  by  white  labor. 
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COMPri^SORY  ARBITRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL*  DISPUTES. 

The  second  plank  of  the  federal  labor  platform,  calling  for  State 
arbitraiuent  of  industrial  disputes,  takes  one  into  an  entirely  different 
field  and  touches  upon  what  is  evidently  becoming  the  central  princi- 
ple of  the  Australasian  labor  movement — State  regulation  of  industry. 
This  mi^ht  not  at  first  appear  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  demand  for 
t^Hnpulsorv  arbitration,  nor  was  this  the  first  aspect  of  such  a  law  that 
api>ealed  to  the  labor  men  themselves.  But  as  already  shown  in  the 
Report  on  Lalx>r  Conditions  in  New  Zealand  (Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  No.  49),  the  regulation  of  industry  l)y  the  State  is  an  out- 
come of  the  arbitration  laws  that  has  so  far  been  welcomed,  even 
though  it  may  not  have  been  anticipated,  by  the  workingmen.  This 
part  of  the  labor  programme  has  been  fully  realized  as  yet  in  but  two 
of  the  Australian  States,  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia, 
though  a  dormant  act  is  on  the  statute  books  of  South  Australia,  and 
>ome  of  the  objects  of  such  a  law  have  been  attained  by  different  means 
in  Victoria;  and  that  State  is  gradually  approaching  compulsory  arbi- 
tration by  indirection.  These  laws  will  l)e  supplemented  and  their 
principles  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  entire  Commonwealth,  by  a 
Federal  act  establishing  compulsory  arbitration  in  interstate  disputes  of 
an  industrial  character,  which  has  passed  Parliament  the  present  session. 
All  of  this  legislation  is  so  recent  in  Australia,  however,  that  no  conclu- 
sion of  final  value  can  yet  be  drawn  as  to  its  succe.<s  or  its  economic 
effei'ts.  For  partial  testimony  upon  these  points  we  must  turn  to  New 
Z^'aland^  which  has  had  9  years'  experience  with  the  operation  of  such 
lcjri>latiun.  The  most  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  trace  the  growth  of 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  such  laws,  to  describe  the  machiner}^  so 
far  set  up  in  the  effort  to  apply  them,  and  to  review  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  results  of  their  operation  during  their  short  existence.  Any 
report  upon  this  legislation  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  nuist  be 
prelim  inar^'. 

For  a  considerable  period  before  the  formation  of  the  labor  party 
there  were  provisions  made  for  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in  the  agreements  existing  between  organized  bodies  of  employers  and 
employees  in  Australia.  The  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  and  the  Eniploy- 
erN*  Union  of  Melbourne  had  carried  into  effect  a  scheme  for  the  con- 
ciliation of  tirade  disputes,  based  upon  the  Nottingham  Board,  in  1SS7. 
The  1888  agreement  of  the  Newca^stle  collierj'^  workers  with  the  opera- 
tors contained  a  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  referee  b}'  the  chief 
judge  in  equity  of  the  district,  to  hold  office  for  twelve  months,  and 
to  ret*eive  a  fee  for  his  services,  before  whom  all  disputes  under  the 
agreement  should  be  brought  for  adjudication.  About  this  time  there 
rere  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  favorable  action  in  the 
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■'n!«ii  of  a  contract    l>ct\vt'»»n   workman  and   employers   might  come 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  All  that  was  needed  to  make  this 
ac*t  practicall  V  identical  with  the  acts  adopted  later  in  New  Zealand  and 
Western  Australia  was  a  liberal  interpretation  of  jnrisdiction,  power  of 
either  party  to  bring  a  case  into  court,  and  universally  binding  awards. 
Under  ibis  act  a  board  of  conciliation  and  a  council  of  arbitration  were 
set  up  and  all  the  preparations  made  to  begin  work.  Ten  of  the  102 
trade  unions  in  the  colony  maintained  provisions  in  their  rules  requir- 
ing them  to  have  recourse  to  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  councils 
l>efore  beginning  a  strike.  Some  unions  adopted  the  rule  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

Whenever  a  dispute  or  claim  shall  arise  between  10  or  more  mem- 
bers of  this  union  and  their  employer  or  employers,  and  no  settlement 
can  be  privateh^  arrived  at  by  the  parties  thereto,  the  same  shall  be 
referred  to  conciliation  under  the  trades  disputes  act,  with  a  refer- 
ence, if  needed,  to  the  council  of  arbitration;  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  award  of  the  arbitratoi's  shall  be  accepted  by  the  union  in  behalf 
of  its  memliers. 

During  the  first  year  the  act  was'  in  operation  one  collier}^  dispute 
was  settled  b}'  arbitration,  one  colliei'y  dispute  bj'  conciliation;  in  8 
cases  where  employees  applied  to  have  a  dispute  go  before  the  councils 
the  employers  refused,  in  one  instance  at  the  expense  of  a  strike  which 
cost  the  colony  nciirh^  half  a  million  dollars,  of  which  $t>2,363.27  was 
spent  for  police  alohe;  and  in  (5  cases  negotiations  undertaken  for  the 
pui-pose  of  bringing  a  dispute  before  the  councils  were  for  other 
reasons  unsuccessful.  It  would  appear,  from  the  official  records,  that 
voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  New  South  Wales  failed 
lai-gely  through  the  indisposition  of  employers  to  come  under  its 
pn>  visions. 

In  1804  Mr.  Kingston  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  in  South  Australia, 
hut  the  bill  was  so  modified  in  parliament  as  to  remain  largely,  like 
the  New  South  Wales  act,  ineffective.  This  act  provided  for  a  colonial 
l>t)ard  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  but  the  powers  of  this  board 
i-ould  l>e  exercised  onh'  after  unions  of  emplo3'ers  and  employees  had 
voluntaril3'  registered  under  it.  No  union  of  either  class  has  as  3'et 
been  willing  thus  to  submit  itself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board. 
Shortly  after  its  first  organization  this  tribunal  investigated  a  dispute 
between  a  tanner  in  Adelaide  and  his  emplo3'ees;  but  he  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  findings  of  the  board,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  had  no 
legal  power  to  compel  an  acceptance  of  their  award.  Under  a  clause 
of  the  act,  however,  the  president  of  the  board  is  authorized  to  int|uirc 
into  and  if  possible  to  settle  upon  a  conciliatory  basis  any  industrial 
dispute  that  may  arise  in  the  State.  Six  strikes  have  thus  been  inves- 
tigated by  the  present  president,  3  of  which  were  settled  by  the  parties 
themselves;  in  one  case  the  employees  refused  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  president  of  the  board  and  were  defeated,  and  in 
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two  cases  the  award  of  the  president  was  accepted  and  is  reported  to 
have  proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The  two  strikes  successfully 
settled  in  this  manner  involved  tlie  tobacco  workers  and  the  shear- 
ers— the  latter  represented  l)y  one  of  the  strongest  unions  in  the  State. 
No  similar  legislation  subsequent  to  this  act  has  been  passed  in  South 
Australia,  except  an  equally  quiescent  minimum  wage  board  law,  to 
be  mentioned  later. 

Tasmania  and  Queensland  are  reported  to  have  done  nothing  in  the 
way  of  conciliation  and  arbitmtion  legislation,  though  in  Queensland 
both  voluntary  and  compulsory  bills  have  at  ditforent  times  been  su*j- 
gested.  In  1 893  there  wasa  seamen's  strike  in  Australia,  which  involved 
the  four  eastern  capibils  and  intermediate  ports  and  threw  between 
1,200  and  l,r)(K)  men  out  of  work.  The  union  prejudiced  its  case  by 
calling  out  men) hers  whose  auticles  had  not  expired,  thus  subjectilig 
them  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment  under  the  shipping  laws;  but 
the  lalx)r  side  was  ready  to  submit  its  case  to  settlement  under  the 
trades  disputes  act  of  New  South -Wales.  This  strike  kept  alive  the 
subject  of  state  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  measures  were  initi- 
ated by  Mr.  Kingston,  then  premier  of  South  Australia,  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  colonial  governments  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
both  parties  to  submit  to  conciliator}'  measures;  but  the  premiers  of 
the  other  3  colonies  concerned  refused  to  interfere.  At  this  time  it 
was  moved  in  the  Queensland  legislature  that  the  occasion  demanded 
that  a  bill  be  introduced,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  contained  in 
the  governor's  speech,  '*  providing  for  conciliation  or  compulsory 
arbitration  in  cases  of  industrial  dispute."' 

MINIMUM  WA(JE  BOARDS. 

The  minimum  wage  board  provisions  of  the  Victoria  factories  act 
represent  a  partial  application  of  the  principle  of  cimipulsory  arbitra- 
tion, though  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  trade  disputes. 
The  powers  of  these  boards  are  directly  limited  by  the  statute  itself  to 
the  determination  of  two  principal  matters  onl}'—  the  minimum  wage 
to  be  paid  in  a  trade  under  jurisdiction  and  the  number  of  unindcntured 
apprentices  or  improvers  to  be  employed  in  pi-oportion  to  regular 
workers,  and  their  rate  of  pa3'ment.  The  right  to  fix  a  minimum  wage 
involves,  of  course,  fixing  overtime  rates,  and  so  gives  the  boards — as 
is  further  expressly  provided  in  the  act- — authorit}^  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  working  day.  The  power  of  the  boards  is 
limited  further  by  the  fact  that  they  have  jurisdiction  over  only  such 
trades  as  parliament  may  determine.  They  have  no  authority  to  p"e- 
vent  strikes  nor  to  inflict  penalties  for  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Although  in  practical  operation  a  preventive  of  trade  disputes,  this 
object  was  not  primarily  in  view  when  the  minimum-wage  boaixis  were 
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established,  in  1896.     This  point  should  be  kept  in  mind,  for  it  makey 
the  theory  upon  which  a  board  works  in  fixing  rates  of  wages  quite- 
different  from  that  actuating  an  arbitration  court.     The  function  of  the- 
latter  tribunal  is  professedly  to  prevent  or  settle  industrial  disputes,  and 
it  has  authority  to  punish  any  person  or  organization  that  initiates  a' 
trade  conflict.     In  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  therefore,  the  definition  of 
'*  minimum,"  which  an  arbitration  court  must  observe,  is  such  an  aver- 
age wage  as  ought  under  existing  conditions  to  be  considered  a  fair 
and  equitable  wage  by  both  parties — such  a  wage  as  would  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  justice  and  extinguish  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  a  more- 
violent  remedy  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  points* 
at  issue.     Such  a  wage,  as  the  experience  of  the  New  Zealand  tri- 
bunal has  shown,  may  be  actually  higher  than  the  normal  or  prevailing- 
wage  at  the  time  a  case  is  brought  up  for  adjudication;  in  fact,  it  is* 
only  by  thus  raising  wages  that  a  court  can  secure  a  fair  share  of  the- 
profits  of  prosperity  for  the  workingmen.     On  the  other  hand,  tho^ 
court  must  have  authority  to  lower  wages  below  the  average  prevail- 
ing in  any  trade  if  a  depressed  condition  of  that  industry  demands- 
such  action.     The  theoretical  function  of  an  arbitration  court  is  to- 
adjust  wages  to  the  profits  of  an  industry. 

The  minimum  wage  boards  were  established,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
response  to  an  antisweating  agitation.  They.at  first  had  jurisdictioiv 
over  those  trades  only  that  were  suffering  exceptional!}'  from  this  evi!^ 
and  their  theoretical  function  was  to  adjust  wages,  not  to  the  profits* 
of  an  industry,  but  to  the  cost  of  living  and  decent  maintenance  of  a 
family  in  the  districts  under  their  supervision.  They  do  not  profess- 
to  satisfy  all  of  the  wage  demands  of  workers,  and  do  not  supersede- 
or  forbid  the  right  of  the  latter  to  resort  to  strikes  or  o^her  means  of 
enforcing  demands  for  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  an  industry  tharr 
those  afforded  by  the  determinations  of  the  boards.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  evident  that  the  boards  would  have  been  within  their  rights 
and. would  have  fulfilled  their  original  intent  had  they  merely  enforced- 
a  living  wage  in  each  trade  under  their  jurisdiction.  And  it  evidently 
was  perfectly  logical  for  the  legislature  to  restrict  their  functions  to- 
determining  solely  those  points  in  the  mutual  relations  of  an  emplo}- er 
and  employee  that  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  ability  of  the  latter 
to  support  himself  and  family  according  to  the  prevailing  standard^ 
of  living.  The  social  sanction  of  compulsory  arbitration  rests  ulti- 
-mately  upon  the  police  power  of  government;  it  is  an  indirect  method' 
of  maintaining  more  perfect  industrial,  and  therefore  social,  peace. 
The  social  sanction  of  the  minimum-wage  determinations  rests  upon  the' 
common  interest  of  society  in  maintaining  among  all  classes  of  people' 
a  standard  of  living  comporting  with  the  general  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  community  and  guaranteeing  healthy  social  progress.     It* 
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was  the  necessity  for  protecting  society  against  the  competition  of  a 
lower  civilization — that  of  the  Chinese — that  gave  the  final  incentive  to 
the  Victoria  legislation.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  genei*al  movement 
toward  state  regulation  of  industry  taking  plac«  in  the  Australasian 
countries  this  legislation  has  been  diverted  toward  a  development  sym- 
pathetic with  that  occurring  in  neighboring  States  and  colonies,  and  in 
its  application  has  been  made  to  accord  more  or  less  with  compulsory 
arbitration  principles. 

The  original  Victoria  act  creating  these  boards  was  |>assed  in  1896, 
the  year  the  New  Zealand  arbitration  law  went  into  actual  opeiiition, 
and  formed  part  of  a  body  of  factor)^  legislation,  the  ordinary  features 
of  which  will  be  considered  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  factory 
laws  of  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  provisions  con- 
stituting the  boards,  however,  in  virtue  of  their  interpretation  and 
application,  belong  rather  to  arbitration  enactments,  and  are  so  under- 
stood in  the  present  instance.  The  original  act  mentioned  above  was 
superseded  by  a  second  law,  passed  in  1900,  which  extended  the  mini- 
mum wage  lx)ard  provisions.  The  last  law  expired  by  limitation  in 
1903,  and  was  superseded  by  the  amended  act  now  in  force. 

Minimum-wage  boards,  known  in  the  act  as  special  boards,  are  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  members,  representing  equally 
the  employei"s  and  employees  in  the  trade  under  their  jurisdiction, 
together  with  a  chairman,  elected  by  the  other  members,  but  who 
is  not  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  board.  A  separate  board 
is  formed  for  each  trade.  The  members  were  formerly  elected  by  the 
employers  and  emplo3^ees  respectivel)'  represented,  but  by  the  1903  act 
they  are  made  appointive,  the  governor  remitting  the  choice  of  members 
to  the  parties  represented  only  in  case  one-fifth  of  the  latter  object  in 
writing  to  his  nominees.  The  appointment  is  for  two  years,  and  the 
comjiensation  of  members  is  fixed  by  regulation.  At  present  the  chair- 
man is  paid  £1  (f4.87)  and  members  10s.  ($2.43)  for  each  full  day 
served,  besides  necessar}-  traveling  expenses. 

The  1903  act  establishes  a  court  of  industrial  appeals,  consisting  of 
a  supreme  court  judge  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  with  two 
assessors  appointed  by  the  court  from  nominees  of  employers  and  em- 
ploy'ees,  respectively.  Provision  is  made  for  a  registrar,  also  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  court  has  power  to  amend  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
a  board's  decision,  upon  appeal  b}'  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
either  party  on  the  board  in  question,  or  of  25  per  cent  of  the  employ- 
ees, or  of  the  employers  of  25  per  cent  of  the  workers  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  board,  or  upon  reference  of  the  board's  decision  to  the 
court  by  the  minister  of  labor. 

Boards  may  be  appointed  in  the  clothing,  furniture,  baking,  butch- 
ering, and  small-goods  trades  under  the  act  itself,  and  may  be  appointed 
for  any  factory  occupation,  provided  a  resolution  has  been  passed  by 
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either  house  of  parliament  declaring  it  is  expedient  to  create  such  a 
board. 

A  board  may  fix  either  wage  rates  or  piecework  rates,  or  both,  or 
may  allow  manufacturers  to  fix  piecework  lutes  based  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  which  it  establishes.  A  board  must  specify  the  hours  for 
which  a  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 

In  fixing  wages  a  board  may  take  into  consideration  the  nature,  kind, 
and  class  of  work,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any  matter  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulation. 

A  board  may  fix  the  proportion  of  unindentured  apprentices  or  im- 
provers to  be  employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  them.  In  fixing  such  wages  the  board  may  con- 
sider age,  sex,  and  experience. 

Tbe  chief  inspector  of  factories  may  grant  a  license  to  any  aged, 
infirm,  or  slow  worker  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed 
by  the  board,  provided  that  the  number  of  persons  licensed  as  slow 
workers  in  any  factory  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  the  whole  number  of 
employees  receiving  the  minimum  wage  or  over  in  such  factory,  un- 
less for  special  reasons  the  minister  of  labor  permits  this  proportion 
to  be  exceeded. 

The  amended  act  of .  1903  was  passed  by  a  parliament  not  especially 
favorable  to  labor  interests,  and  contains  some  provisions  relaxing 
considerably  the  stringenc3^  of  its  predecessors.  Former  boards  fixed 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  but  the  new  law  provides 
that  this  shall  be  done  only  in  case  the  apprentice  or  improver  is  not 
indentured.  Some  employers  have  devised  a  form  of  indenture  so 
lenient  in  its  obligations  on  either  side  that  it  does  not  differ  materially 
from  an  ordinary  contract  of  service;  and  they  are  thus  able  practi- 
cally to  evade  the  improver  clause  of  tlie  act  and  employ  juvenile  labor 
to  any  extent  not  in  direct  violation  of  other  statutory  restrictions. 
The  provisions  w^ith  reference  to  slow  workers  are  also  new,  and  are 
intended  to  meet  difficulties  more  fully  detailed  later. 

Tbe  new  law  further  defines  the  procedure  and  limits  the  discretion 
of  the  boards  in  fixing  a  minimum  wage  by  the  following  provisions: 

The  board  shall  ascertain  as  a  question  of  fact  the  average  prices 
or  rates  of  payment  (whether  piecework  prices  or  rates  or  wage 
prices  or  rates)  paid  by  reputable  employers  to  employees  of  average 
capacity. 

The  lowest  prices  or  rates  as  fixed  by  any  determination  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  the  average  prices  or  rates  as  so  ascertained. 

These  provisions  have  made  it  necessary  to  allow  the  chairman  of 
a  board  authority  to  administer  oaths  and  take  evidence,  either  from 
members  of  the  board  or  from  outside  parties. 

In  case  the  average  prices  or  rates  ascertained  are  not  satisfactory, 
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the  whole  matter  may  l>e  referred  through  the  minister  of  labor  to  the 
court  of  industrial  appeals,  which  then  proceeds  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages 
independently  of  the  'evidence  just  referred  to,  exercising  the  same 
power  in  this  respect  as  an  arbitration  court. 

The  lK>ard  is  also  allowed  by  the  new  act  to  fix  special  wages,  prices, 
or  rates  for  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  workers. 

I  j)on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  amended  law  curtails  rather  than  ex- 
tends the  powers  of  industrial  regulation  granted  to  public  agents, 
although  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  and  the  modified  procedure 
of  the  boards  indicate  a  slight  approach  toward  arbitration  court 
methods.  This  is  rather  in  form  than  in  principle,  howev^er,  and  does 
not  affect  the  general  fact  that  the  most  recent  legislation  in  Victoria 
represents  at  least  a  temporary  reaction  from  the  movement  toward 
state  control  of  industry. 

Most  of  the  observations,  comments,  and  criticisms  of  the  working 
of  the  Victoria  factories  act  given  in  this  report  necessarily  apply  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recent  amendments,  for  the  new  pro- 
visions have  had  little  time  to  influence  conditions,  and  most  of  the  board 
determinations  now  in  force  were  made  previous  to  their  enactment. 

The  boards  so  far  constituted  number  38,  and  there  have  been  47 
appointments  of  chairmen,  9  of  which  were  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
deaths  or  retirements.  The  boards,  with  the  occupations  of  their 
respective  chairmen,  have  been  as  follows: 


1 

Occupatloiitt  of  chairmen. 

Number  of 
boards  pre- 
sided over. 

Name  of  t>oard. 

State  pensioners  (cx-superlntendcntj) 
o(  iK>Ilce). 

Clcnrymen 

10 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Aerated  waters;  artificial  manures;  brass  workers; 
bread  makers*:  brickmakers;  iron  molders;  malt 
trade;  pastrycooks;  plate-gla» workers;  woolen 
trade. 

Confectioners;  coopers;  jam  making:  men's  and 
boys'  clothing;  pottery;  shin  making. 

Bread  makers;  men's  and  boys'  clothing;  woolen 
trade. 

Bootmakers  (2);  fcllmongers;  pastrycooks;  tan- 
ners. 

Bed.stead  makers;  butchers;  cigar  makers;  Jewel- 
ers; leather  goods  makers;  oven  makers. 

Brush  makers;  carriage  builders;  underclothing; 
w(xk1  workers. 

Bread  makerf:  millet  broom  makers;  saddlers:  un- 

Biiiircmc  court  Judire 

Police  maidstratcfl 

Estate  affcnt x . . . . 

Barristers  and  solicitors 

ShoDkecoers 

Curator  of  intestate  estates 

derclothing. 
Furniture  makers;  printers;  tinsmiths. 
EuRravers:  wood  workers. 

Schoolmaiiiter 

Publ  loan 

Brewers. 

Town  clerk 

Stonecutters. 

Architect 

Wicker  workers. 

No  oecuoation 

Bread  makers. 

The  constitution  and  procedure  of  these  boards  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism,  favorable  or  adverse,  accordingly  as  they  have  individu- 
ally met  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  trade  for  which  they  were  con- 
stituted with  greater  or  less  success,  and  according  to  the  special  bias 
of  the  critic  in  favor  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  state  regulation  of 
industry.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  law  does  not  require  the  exist- 
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ence  of  unions  or  private  organizations  of  any  kind,  that  it  does  not 
raise  the  question  of  preference  to  unionists,  and  that  it  acts  of  its  own 
initiative  in  investigating  disputes.  The  boards  are  representative, 
not  judicial  bodies;  they  did  not,  until  1904,  take  evidence  under  oath, 
and  they  are  presumed  to  contain  within  their  own  membership  the 
information  required  for  a  fair  determination  of  most  of  the  questions 
that  come  before  them.  They  are  constituted  upon  the  analogy  of  a 
legislative  body,  as  the  arbitration  courts  are  constituted  after  the 
fashion  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  Violations  of  their  determinations  are 
prosecuted  before  the  ordinary  courts,  and  there  is  no  confounding,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  arbitration  tribunals,  of  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
era,  by  placing  both  kinds  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  same  body 
of  men.  A  court  of  arbitration  enacts  laws,  and  then  takes  legal  cog- 
nizance of  the  violation  of  those  laws;  a  minimum  wage  board  simply 
exercises  legislative  powers  delegated  to  it  by  parliament,  and  leaves 
all  question  of  enforcing  its  acts  to  regular  administrative  and  judicial 
channels.  ^ 

Without  a  doubt  the  original  intent  of  the  law  was  that  a  true  mini- 
mum, and  notVn  average  wage,  should  be  fixed  by  the  boards.  But 
in  practical  application  the  effect  has  been  in  nearly  if  not  all  cases  to 
establish  what  in  the  United  States  would  probably  be  considered  a 
*' union  wage"  in  the  determinations.  The  year  after  the  act  went 
into  effect  protests  and  petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  by  the 
Melbourne  manufacturers  against  the  determinations  of  the  tailors' 
and  the  bootmakers'  boards,  largely  upon  the  ground  that  the  ruling 
wage  established  was  higher  than  employers  could  afford  to  pay, 
though  in  case  of  the  tailors'  board  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  attempt  of  that  body  to  fix  a  more  or  less  uniform  rate  for 
the  making  of  custom  and  ready-made  garments. 

If  a  board  has  consented,  however,  to  fix  a  true  minimum  wage, 
upon  the  assumption  that  employers  will  recognize  it  as  such  and  pay 
a  higher  average  wage,  it  has  been  found  that  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  situation  to  force  down  the  prevailing  wage  to  the  level 
of  the  board  determination.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  commission 
of  1903  it  is  stated:  *'The  chairman  (of  the  clothing  board)  further 
explained  that  in  fixing  £1  ($4.87)  a  week  as  the  minimum  wage  of 
women,  'It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  fair  minimum  to  be  earned  by  the 
slow  worker — practically  an  incompetent  hand.'  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  board,  the  official  reports  show  that  there  are 
clothing  factories  where  no  woman  or  girl  receives  more  that  20s. 
(lNr.87)  a  week."  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  board  fixes  a  fair  average 
wage  as  the  minimum,  there  is  active  competition  among  employers 
to  get  the  best  possible  hands  for  the  money,  and  every  less  competent 
employee  and  aged  and  slow  worker  is  thrown  out  of  employment  as 
a  result.     There  is  thus  created  a  new  problem  of  industrial  distress 
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hardly  less  deplorable  and  difficult  to  remedy  tban  the  original  ci-il  of 
Bweating.     These  are  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  presented  by  any 
attempt  to  fix  wajjes  by  legislative  authority,  whether  by  arbitration 
or  by  minimum  wage  boards — and  it  can  not  candidly  be  said  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  as  yet  toward  a  solution  of  this  difficulty 
in  any  of  the  Australnsiun  countries. 

Tlie  procedure  frequently  adopted  by  the  Ijoards  docs  not  tend  of 
itself  to  afford  a  ready  and  reliable  elucidation  of  the  trade  conditions 
upon  a  knowledge  of  which  its  determinations  should  be  baHcd.     The 
representatives  of  the  two  sides  frequently  meet  each  other  in  a  spirit 
of  partisanship,  accentuated  by  their  particular  trade  bias,  and  begin 
a  tug  of  war  over  the  preliminary  question  of  time  wages,  upon  which 
such  piecework  determinations  as  the  board  may  make  are  usually 
based.     As  the  whole  authority  of  the  State  is  behind  the  wage  finally 
fixed  upon,  making  it  )»rt  of  the  law  of  the  land  until  a  new  determi- 
tJon  shall  have  been  made  by  the  board  or  the  present  determination 
revised — allowing  fi»r  a  dubious   appeal   to   a   higher   tribunal — the 
ground  is  naturally  contested  vigorounly;  and  in  most  eases  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employees,  respectively,  act  and  vote  aa 
a  unit,  so  that  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  usually  a  laymen  in 
in  the  special  trade  under  consideration,  becomes  the  final  arbiter  upon 
the  main  points  in  dispute.     In  some  instances  employers  have  with- 
drawn altogether  from  the  board  and  refased  to  tiike  further  part  in 
the  proceedings,  leaving  the   chairman  and  the  employees — a  legal 
quorum  under  the  act— to  take  tinal  action.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
shirt  board  and  the  printers'  board  caiiie  to  unanimous  de<-isions,  and 
upon  no  point  in  the  clothing-board  determination  was  the  chairman 
called  upon  to  give  a  "'"■■•!""  --"t"-  i-.*  <i,„  .„«™  ......i  n..«»t:«  ™„..w 

seem  to  have  been  ft 
of  $15  a  week,  the  ci 
to  (-plit  the  differcnc 
governor  in  council 
for  4)  montlis,  in  on 
there  has  been  some 
can  hardly  be  oxpec 
industrial  appeals  w 
finally  challengeil  be 
cases  have  occurred, 
by  the  board — has 
employer,  to  have  a 
ernment,  to  enforce 
his  sons  in  his  own  s 
allowed  by  the  board 
intei-pretation  of  the 
under  the  law  to  lim 
his  business,  might  1 
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the  effect  th&t  where  a  contrsctuai  reUtioD  existed  the  &<.-t  that  a  maa'^ 
employees  were  DUDors  and  members  of  his  own  family  made  do  dif- 
fereoce  in  the  erea  of  the  law,  in  the  enforcement  of  a  dL'termination. 
A»  a  result  of  this  decision  it  has  been  expressly  proride^l  in  thu  act 
of  1!H>3  that  "  DO  determination  of  a  special  board  thall  apply  to  any 
children  of  the  employer/' 

The  two  chief  objectionB  made  to  the  law  have  been  (If  that  it  w-i^ 
unjmst  to  the  oM  and  the  elow  worker,  and  that  when  ooiiiiition:^  uf 
eonipetition  make  it  worth  while  creates  a  body  of  uDeniployed  wh-t^ 
interest  it  is  to  evade  the  law,  and  (2)  that  it  has  a  di'trimcntal  cff^'Ct 
upon  industries.  Those  who  support  the  law  uuiiiituin  (c)  that  it  ha.- 
practically  done  away  with  sweating  and  h:\B  Won  an  iaiiueme  in 
t»voT  of  higher  wages,  (J)  that  it  had  not  affected  industries  unfavor- 
ahly,  and  (<?)  that  it  has  been  influential  in  prerenttng  indu-trial  con- 
flicts between  workers  and  their  employers. 

The  first  contention  of  those  who  critici?ed  unfavorably  the  law  in 
force  until  1904  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  worked  a  hard-hip  upon  tlie 
le^^  competent  workmen,  and  tbuii  created  a  new  cla.-^  of  unemployed. 
The  interest  and  the  influence  of  those  thus  adrersly  affected  by  the 
act  probably  occasion  secret  violations  of  the  law.  The  efft^-t  of  the 
determinations  may  have  also  been  reactionary  to  the  extent  that  they 
create  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  small  home  production  in 
iaome  lines  where  the  natural  trend  of  industrial  evolution  is  toward 
factor^'  production  under  conditions  both  ecooomically  and  swially 
better  for  the  workmen.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  to  some  extent  in 
the  boot  trades,  in  saddlery,  and  in  IoImcco  working,  wh(?re  the  attic 
workshop  has  come  in  as  the  last  recourse  of  the  slow  worker  *Lo 
peddles  his  completed  wares  at  starvation  prices  to  the  Us-  scrupulous 
dajis  of  jobbers.  The  whole  question  of  the  effect  of  the  law  upon 
iodastrial  development  must  be  considered  an  open  one.  for  there  are 
so  many  disturbing  factons  in  the  problem  at  present  that  any  one  of  a 
score  of  different  opinions  upon  the  matter  may  be  the  right  oiie.  Au-- 
tTslta  has  been  normally  undergoing  a  gradual  conviilt-M-CDce  from  the 
ilion  has  wliully  revulu- 
_    _  ^^^^^^^J-U)  tariff  again-t  furcij.Ti 

L%*a*a%J^^^^^^^^^^^^But  the  CuDinionwoalth. 
'*.«^~A^^£9JQBr •* ' *•' Ju^^^^B^^^^^^Hi  in  Western  Aui-tnilia, 

1  Ucmi-phcre.  and  the 
aitcd  the  local  situation 

IK'lent  employee  by  the 
ividencc  appears  in  the  " 

investigated  the  work- 
new  evil  ha«  l>een  pro- 
'  gi-lation.     WliHe  - 

rant  special  pen 
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workers  who  by  reason  of  "age  or  infirmity"  are  not  able  to  earn 
yl  the  minimum  wage,  allowing  th^se  persons  to  accept  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  established  by  the  boards,  experience  shows  that  this 
i.s  not  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  situation.  The  New  South  Wales 
commissioner,  speaking  of  the  law  in  force  prior  to  1904,  says  in  his 
report  upon  this  act: 

Victoria  has  an  excess  of  skilled  labor,  and  th^consequonce  is 
that  the  slow  worker  loses  employment  and  suffers. /For  him  there  is 
no  provision,  while  there  is  for  the  aged  or  infirm,  to  which  term 
very  properly  a  wide  meaning  is  given  by  the  c^ief  inspector.  But 
except  in  the  case  of  old  servants,  employers  are  chary  of  employing 
men  with  a  license;  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  dislike  of  both  masters 
and  men  to  asking  for  the  permit,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  em- 

Eloyers  do  not  wish  the  public  to  think  that  they  are  pajdng  wages 
elow  the  minimum,  being  afraid  that  it  ma}'  imagine  a  wrong  cause 
for  their  so  doing.  I  saw  one  of  these  less  capable  workers.  He  had 
been  in  employment  for  10  years  at  30s.  (^7.30)  a  week,  but  just  before 
the  board  affecting  his  trade  came  into  existence  he  had  cnanged  his 
employer.  Not  beinff  able  to  earn  the  minimum  wage,  he  had  to  go. 
He  lost  his  home,  ana,  us  he  told  me,  has  frequently  had  to  pawn  his 
clothes  to  obtain  food.  His  case  was  pitiable.  He  is  about  56,  and  no 
doubt  a  permit  could  be  obtained,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  an 
employer  who  would  take  him.  J ' /  /  •    -   ,/  /      ^ 

The  Victorian  commission  of  1903  says  in  the  same  connection: 

While  on  this  subject  (the  boot  trades)  we  may  refer  to  the  effect  of 
the  minimum-wage  law  upon  the  slow  worker.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  while  the  first  minimum  wage  of  368.  ($8.76)  a  week  hampered 
this  class  of  operatives  in  obtaining  and  keeping  regular  employment, 
the  increase  in  June,  1898,  to  42s.  ($10.22)  a  week  greatly  mtensitied 
their  difficulty  in  earning  a  livelihood.  *  *  *  The  consequence  is 
that  collusion  between  a  certain  class  of  employers  in  the  boot  trade 
and  slow  workers  is  said  to  be  common,  the  legal  minimum  being  paid 
over  to  the  employee,  who  hands  part  of  it  back,  some*times  for  a 
nominal  consideration,  in  the  belief  that  he  observes  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Last  year  we  inquired  into  the  matter  privately,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  fair  number  of  instances  small  factories, 
employing  under  20  persons,  do  not  honestly  pay  the  minimum  wages. 
Among  other  cases  mentioned  to  us,  there  were  several  men  earning  25s. 
to  30s.  ($6.07  to  $7.30)  a  week,  the  rates  being  entered  in  the  factory 
wages  book  for  the  inspector's  examination  at  £2  14s.  and  £2  ISs.  ($13. 14 
and  $13.38)  a  week,  respectively.  In  another  factory  a  young  man 
earned  on  an  average  at  piecework  16s.  ($3.89)  a  week;  m  another, 
where  the  log  rate  for  a  certain  class  of  work  was  8d.  (16  cents)  a 
pair,  he  received  6d.  (10  cents)  a  pair.  A  very  bad  case  mentioned  to 
us  was  that  of  an  old  man  who  was  a  slow  worker.  His  earnings 
averaged  10s.  ($2.43)  a  week  only.  *  *  *  When  it  is  the  interest  of 
employers  and  workmen  alike  to  keep  the  agreement  for  unduly  low 
wage-rate  secret,  and  no  witness  can  be  found  to  give  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  prosecution,  it  is  hopeless  for  the  inspectors  to  try  and  suppress 
the  practice;  and  the  worker  naturally  has  a  substantial  grievance 
against  the  law  which  permits  a  minimum  to  be  fixed  which  he  can  not 
eitfn,  but  does  not  in  any  way  protect  him  by  requiring  the  payment  of 
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a  fair  but  lower  rate  which  he  can  earn.  One  employer  frankly  admit- 
ted that  he  could  buy  plain,  strong  boots  of  an  inferior  class  much 
cheaper  than  he  could  make  them,  and  hence  had  given  up  making 
them  in  his  own  factory,  but  said  he  was  satisfied  that  if  condi- 
tions of  the  law  as  to  wage  rates  had  been  honestly  observed,  such 
poods  could  not  be  produced  at  the  prices  at  which  he  purchased 
them.  *  *  *  As  regards  the  loss  or  employment  b}^  slow  workers 
generally  when  the  minimum  wagejwasjenforced  in  1898,  one  of  the 
Eirgest  employers,  with  a  staff  of  280,  stated  that  he  had"  dispensed 
with  60  to  70"  hands;  another  with  a  staff  of  200,  had  dismissed  20; 
while  a  third,  who  gave  work  to  160  persons,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  one  out  of  every  8  adult  males  in  the  trade  had  lost  their  employ- 
ment here,  and  many  had  never  regained  it. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1898  the  state  inspector  of  factories,  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  law,  says: 

Th<  vun  are  not  tru^  to  themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the 
men  who  are  quite  able  to  earn  the  minimum  wage,  and  are  no  doubt 
actually  earning  more  than  t|>at  sum  for  their  employers,  sign  for  the 
minimum  wage  and  take  less/  I  have  had  repeated  complaints  from  men 
that  it  is  done,  and  repeated  admissions  from  men  that  tney  have  done  it. 
*  *  *  Why  do  they  do  it ?  Because  they  are  afraid  of  not  getting 
work;  because  they  know  there  are  men  at  the  door  of  the  Factory 
probably  waiting  tor  anv  chance  to  take  th^ir  places;  because  they 
know  there  are  old  and  slow  workers  who  are  willing  to  take  any  wage 
and  sign  anj^thing  if  they  can  only  get  work.  An  old  man  1  once 
asked  to  sign  a  statutory  declaration  as  to  his  wages  looked  me  fair  in 
the  face  and  said:  "Mr.  Ord,  I'll  declare  anything  3"0u  like."  What 
he  meant  was:  "  I  must  work,  and  to  get  and  keep  work,  I  will  commit 
perjury  if  you  like." 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  passing  mention  as  evidencing  how  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  regulation  grows  upon  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
as  soon  as  it  is  once  undertaken  by  the  Government,  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  that  suggests  itself  to  the  inspec- 
tor is:  *'To  provide  work  at  remunerative  wages  for  men  able  to  work 
and  old-age  pensions  for  the  old  workers."  In  other  words,  the  out- 
come of  regulative  legislation — the  only  means  by  which  it  can 
accomplish  even  its  most  modest  objects  successfully — would  be  state 
socialism. 

There  is  another  means  of  evading  the  law,  however,  that  is  even- 
more  difficult  to  cope  with  in  those  trades  where  it  can  be  practiced 
than  is  the  collusion  just  described  between  employer  and  employee. 
In  fact,  in  this  case  the  law  is  circumvented  instead  of  evaded,  and 
there  is  no  formal  violation  of  the  statute.  A  bootmaker  or  harness 
maker,  for  instance,  can  sell  leather  to  his  former  hands,  if  need  be 
granting  them  credit,  and  buy  back  from  them  completed  articles  or 
parts  of  articles  at  a  stipulated  price.  A  tobacconist  can  sell  leaf 
tol>acco  to  his  men  and  buy  back  the  cigars.  This  is  a  purchase  and 
sale  of  commodities,  not  of  labor,  and  has  actually  in  some  instances^ 
according  to  statements  made  to  the  writer  by  employers,  become  a* 
means  of  cheapening  the  labor  cost  of  goods. 
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However,  too  close  attention  to  detailed  difficulties  and  weaknesses 
sometimes  distracts  attention  from  the  broader  and  more  important 
results  flowing  from  the  application  of  a  new  legislative  principle  in  a 
community,  and  a  fair  examination  of  the  Victorian  minimum  wage 
law  must  include  the  stati^stical  evidence  as  to  its  general  eflFect  upon 
wages  and  employment  and  the  testimony  as  to  its  influence  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  worker.  If  nobody  had  been  benefited  by 
the  law,  it  would  have  hardly  survived  9  years  of  amendment  and  legis- 
lative attack.  There  is  an  ontological  argument  to  be  advanced  in 
support  of  all  the  radical  la])or  legislation  of  Australasia. 

Concomitant  with  the  existence  of  the  minimum  wages  law,  whether 
due  to  its  influence  or  not,  there  has  been  a  health}^  increase  in  the 
number  of  factory  workers  as  compared  with  the  j^ears  immediately 
before  the  act  went  into  operation,  and  even  in  comparison  wifh  the 
3'ears  of  the  previous  boom.  In  1902  tliere  were  4,252  registered  fac- 
tories in  Victoria,  with  59,440  operatives,  an  increase  of  2,495  opera- 
tives over  the  previous  year,  and  of  11,027  operatives  over  the  most 
prosperous  year  (1890)  of  the  last  ])oom  period.  Except  in  3  occu- 
pations, where  there  has  l)een  a  recent  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
female  and  juvenile  workers,  the  rate  of  wages  has  uniformly  risen 
since  the  boards  went  into  operation.  The  following  table  of  average 
wages  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  state  inspector  of  factories  for 
the  j^ear  ending  December  31,  1902: 

AVEUAdK  WEEKLY   WAGI':S   IN   TRADES   UNDER   BOARD  DETERMINATIONS  IN   1902  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  WAGES  BEFOJiE  DETERMINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT. 


Trade. 


Bedstead  mRkers 

Booktiindi'ra  

BoiJtiiuikorH 

Broad  biikiTs 

Brewers 
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Brush  makers 

ButcluTs 
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CoiifccUouers 1 

C()()p>crs 
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Furniture  makers 

Jam  mukerM 
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The  following  statistical  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  the  Victorian 
factories  act  upon  wages  is  summarized  from  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  lJK>2-3:  There  has  been  a  general  increase  in 
the  pay  of  male  labor  equivalent  to  19  per  cent,  and  of  female  labor 
to  17  per  cent,  or  about  5s.  9d.  and  2s.  3d.  ($1.40  and  $0.55)  per  week, 
respectively,  in  occupations  under  the  determinations  of  the  boards. 
The  comparative  average  weekly  wages  of  workers  of  various  ages  in 
resfulated  and  unreofiilated  trades  iii  Victoria  are  as  follows: 


WAGES  PAID  IN  VICTORIA  TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  TRADSB  REGULATED  BY  SPECIAL  BOARDS 

AND  IN  OTHER  TRADES. 


Age. 


Trades  under 
boards. 


Other  trades. 


13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16yoar8 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  y<?ars  or  over 
Aliases 


Females, 

50.87 
1.03 
1.07 
1.34 
1.72 
2.15 
2..T8 
2.88 
4. 24 
3.06 


The  wages  of  boys  and  youths  are  uniformly  lower  in  the  regulated 
than  in  the  nonregulated  trades;  but  for  adult  male  workers  and  for 
all  female  workers  wages  are  in  every  case  higher  in  the  regulated 
occupations.  The  difference  of  §1.14  in  favor  of  male  workers  of  all 
ages  in  the  regulated  trades  is  greater  than  an  inspection  of  the  figures 
immediately  preceding  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  regulated  trades  three-fourths  of  all  workers  are  adults, 
whereas  in  other  trades  the  proportion  is  not  more  than  three-fifths. 

Some  testimony  was  obtained  as  to  conditions  prevailing  under  the  law 
in  force  in  1904.  The  factory  inspectors  havCvreported  that  the  act  has 
practically  done  away  with  sweating  in  the  clothing  trades.  This  should 
be  somewhat  qualified,  however,  as  breaches  of  the  determination  of  the 
board  and  the  factories  act  do  occur,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
so  habitual  as  to  constitute  a  permanent  labor  condition.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion in  Melbourne  in  July,  1904,  it  was  shown  that  a  manufacturer  con- 
tracted out  Chesterfield  coats  as  Raglans,  thus  lowering  the  price  of  mak- 
ing from  $1.08  to  $0. 73.  The  writer  saw  goods  going  out  of  a  factory  to 
be  made  up  by  contractors,  because  the  latter  could  manufacture  more 
cheaply  than  the  factory  paying  full  board  rates.  Tlie  proprietor, 
showing  his  books  confide  ntial!}^  said:  "We  are  paying  $1.10  a  dozen 
for  making  denim  trousers,  and  can't  afford  to  make  them  in  our  factory 
in  face  of  this  contract  competition.  The  wages  board  rate  for  making 
these  trousers  is  $1.34  a  dozen.  Moreover,  out  of  her  price,  the  con- 
tractor pays  for  trimmings,  which  amount  to  21  cents  a  dozen.  So  she 
gets  the  Work  done  and  her  profit  out  of  89  cents,  or  46  cents  under  the 
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legal  rate.  Clearly  she  evades  the  law.  I  think  that  her  method  is  to 
offer  her  hands  full-time  wages,  and  then  dock  their  pay  for  the  num- 
ber of  pairs  under  so  many  dozen  that  they  fail  to  complete  in  a  week. 
These  workers  have  told  me  that  they  were  sweated.  They  are  not 
necessarily  poor  hands.  They  are  good  workers,  but  in  poor  circum- 
stances. We  can  make  clothing  here  12^  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  Syd- 
ney or  Adelaide."  So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  information 
obtained  directly  from  manufacturers,  this  kind  of  evasion  is  very- 
general  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  especially  the  cheaper  grades  of 
workmen's  and  youths'  clothing,  and  naturally  competitive  conditions 
force  all  merchants  into  the  same  practice  if  one  of  their  number  suc- 
cessfully circumvents  the  law  in  this  manner.  South  Australian 
clothing  manufacturers  interviewed  claimed  that  the  prices  at  which 
Melbourne  firms  sold  goods  in  Adelaide  proved  that  sweating  ej^isted 
in  the  former  city.  One  specific  instance  was  cited  where  3,000  over- 
coats were  shipped  to  Adelaide  from  Melbourne  at  a  price  that  proved 
conclusively  either  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer  or  a  cost  of  making  much 
less  than  that  provided  by  the  Victorian  determination. 

On  the  Other  hand,  while  these  conditions  affect  certain  branches 
of  the  clothing  trades,  the  general  condition  of  operatives  in  these 
occupations  has  probably  been  considerably  improved  by  the  act. 
The  statistics  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  just  quoted,  even 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  some  unscrupulous  employers  or  contractors 
may  juggle  the  figures  of  their  pay  sheets,  are  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case.  An  Adelaide  clothing  manufact^rej^-^mitted  that  he  would 
probably  be  driven  out  of  business^y  ^is  Victorian  competitors  were 
it  not  for  the  higher  wages  which  thejatter  were  required  to  pay.  It 
is  significant  that  several  mamjfatfturers  who  were  sending  work  out 
on  contract  complained  of  their  inability  to  secure  competent  hands 
and  were  frequently  compelled  to  advertise  for  workwomen,  thus  indi- 
cating that  a  market  for  skilled  operatives  existed,  and  that  the  latter 
were  not  forced  to  sell  their  labor  at  sweaters'  rates.  The  large  and 
better  equipped  factories  had  been  very  slightly  affected  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  board.  One  large  retail  store  in  Melbourne  employs 
900  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  white  goods  for  its  own 
sales.  In  this  establishment  no  change  was  made  in  the  pay  roll  when 
the  determination  went  into  effect.  The  following  favorable  opinion 
of  the  act  was  expressed  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  Melbourne:  "Our  factory  has  run  for  40  years  undcfi*  many  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  we  have,  I  think,  the  largest  factory  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  clothing  and  underclothing.  We  employ  1,250  opera- 
tives and  sell  our  clothing  clear  around  Australia  and  have  travelers 
in  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever 
with  our  wages  board.  The  act  is  working  admirably.  We  want  all 
employers  forced  to  work  on  parallel  lines,  and  that  achieved,  all  is 
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well.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  underclothing,  because  there  is  no  log, 
and  so  the  prices  for  making  different  articles  are  not  defined.  We 
can  get  enough  female  labor,  but  not  enough  that  is  properly  trained. 
We  have  been  more  than  able  to  compete  with  other  States  since  fed- 
eration, because  we  had  an  established  industry.  So  we  were  able  to 
cater  at  once  to  the  demand  of  other  States,  that  previously  had  been 
importing  from  home  (England)." 

Victoria  certainly  has  profited  from  the  extended  market  opened 
to  her  manufacturers  by  federation.  The  value  of  2'i  classes  of 
locally  manufactured  articles  exported  to  other  States  increased  over 
$5,000,000,  or  more  than  147  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1903.  The 
exports  of  garments  rose  from  $663,880  to  11,636,723  in  that  period. 
Evidently  this  explains  to  some  extent  the  lack  of  trained  operatii'es, 
the  increase  of  wages,  and  the  other  changes  in  industrial  conditions 
reported  in  this  trade.  During  the  same  three  years  the  interstate 
exports  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  Victoria  about  quadmpled, 
their  value  rising  from.$284,231  to  $1,144,294. 

This  sudden  expansion  of  certain  lines  of  industry  evidentlFSenders 
any  deductions  from  wage  and  manufacturing  statistics  as  to  the 
effects  of  economic  legislation  unreliable.  It  also  constitutes  a  condi- 
tion that  colors  all  the  testimony  of  employers  upon  the  subject.  A  man 
whose  business  has  doubled  or  trebled  in  a  couple  of  years  is  apt  to  be 
optimistic  as  to  general  prospects  and  also  extremely  impatient  of  any 
regulations  or  restrictions  that  haoiper  him  in  the  least  in  his  efforts 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  suddenly  opened  before  him. 

The  proprietor  of  probably  the  largest  boot  factory  in  Melbourne,  a 
new  and  model  establishment,  expressed  the  following  opinion  of  the 
factories  act  in  an  interview: 

We  have  invested  largely  in  our  business  since  tne  act  has  been  in 
force.  Under  it  our  conditions  are  more  settled,  and  this  gives  us  an 
advantage  over  New  South  Wales.  Before  the  act  went  into  operation 
sweating  was  rampant,  and  for  that  reason  the  fair  employer  has  bene- 
fited by  the  change.  We  pay  many  of  our  employees  more  than  the 
minimum  wage.  I  was  through  some  of  your  largest  factories  in 
America  last  November  (1903),  and  am  well  satisfied  with  our  Victorian 
labor  conditions  in  comparison.  You  pay  higher  wages  than  we  do,  but 
you  have  longer  hours  and  get  more  work  out  of  your  men.  I  have 
seen  both  sides  of  our  trade.  I  have  worked  at  it  as  a  journeyman  for 
as  low  as  $7.30  a  week;  and  I  favor  the  factories  act.  There  are  incom- 
petent employers  as  well  as  incompetent  emplo3^ee8,  and  it  is  the 
employer  who  never  ought  to  be  in  his  position  who  is  forced  to  sweat 
men.  The  act  eliminates  that  sort  of  an  employer.  We  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  apprentice  conditions — 1  apprentice  to  7  journeymen. 

Another  manufacturer,  employing  about  130  hands  exclusively  in 
making  women's  shoes,  who  was  formerly  an  opponent  of  the  act,  said: 

If  a  man  can  not  earn  our  minimum  wage  of  $10.96  a  week  he  is 
"Dot  worth  his  room  in  the  place.     Our  act  works  very  well.     Wage 
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boards,  I  think,  are  much  better  than  an  arbitration  court.  M^  basi- 
ne8.s  has  been  expanding  since  the  act  went  into  force.  S{>eaking  for 
myself  alone,  I  don't  think  the  act  haa  kept  me  back.  I  think  it  pref- 
erable to  the  old  system,  now  that  we  are  accustomed  to  the  rules. 
Conditions  are  more  settled,  and  you  can  make  plans  accordingly. 
Before  the  act  there  was  always  uncertaintj'  on  account  of  new  union 
demands. 

The  secretary'  of  the  Melbourne  Bootmakers'  Union  expressed  him- 
self regarding  conditions  under  the  amended  law  as  follows: 

Some  manufacturers  arc  employing  boys  without  indentures  or 
with  only  fictitious  indentures.  The  indentureship  requirement  under 
the  present  act  may  be  anything.  But  trade  is  fairlv  good  and  we 
arc  still  working  under  the  old  determination.  Trade  fias  been  better 
since  federation  than  previously.  The  factories  act  has  not  injured 
trade  and  it  has  benented  the  workingmen.  We  have  had  no  strikes 
since  it  went  into  effect,  and  we  now  recognize  that  strikes  are  done 
with  and  look  to  parliament  for  our  remedies.  The  act  is  not  evaded 
by  lar^e  emploj^ers,  and  though  it  is  evaded  to  some  extent  by  small 
factories,  there  is  a  limit  to  this,  for  an  emj)loyer  is  afraid  to  dis- 
charge a  man  who  has  connived  with  him  in  violating  the  law.  Slow 
workers  in  our  trade  generally  drift  into  repair  shops.  We  had  a  call 
for  a  man  the  other  night  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  union,  but  no  one 
present  was  unemployed. 

The  manager  of  the  Denton  Hat  Mills,  an  establishment  thirty-four 
3"ears  old,  employing  400  hands,  and  pacing  regularly  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent  upon  a  capital  of  about  §175,000,  said: 

V 

We  are  not  under  a  wage  board,  but  arc  under  trade  union  domina- 
tion. Although,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  journe3'man  in  our 
trade  out  of  employment  in  Victoria,  we  are  allowed  but  1  apprentice 
to  7  journeymen,  on  a  5-year  indentureship,  and  1  girl  each  year  for 
every  20  women  employed.  The  minimum  wage  is  ^14.61  a  week,  for 
48  hours'  work,  and  the  union  is  working  to  get  this  minimum  raised 
to  §15.83.  I  should  prefer  to  bo  under  a  wage  board,  and  am  ready 
to  apply  for  one  in  our  business. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  opinions,  however,  employers  as  a 
body  are  not  sympatheticall^'^  disposed  toward  the  wage  board  sys- 
tem, and  many  are  active  opponents  of  the  principle  of  state  regula- 
tion, which  it  implies.  This  antagonism  is  parti}'  due  to  class  bias, 
accentuated  by  the  political  division  created  by  the  rise  of  the  lalwr 
party,  partly  to  the  resentment  which  any  new  form  of  social  restraint 
arouses  in  those  feeling  its  effects  for  the  first  time,  and  in  no  small 
degree  to  practical  embarrassments  that  have  followed  the  enforcement 
of  some  of  the  board  determinations.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  an 
employer  toward  the  whole  law,  if  it  affects  his  particular  business,  is 
usually  determined  almost  entirelj'  by  the  character  of  the  determina- 
tion under  which  he  chances  to  be  working.  In  some  trades  every 
employer  visited  opposed  the  law,  and  in  others  there  was  a  generally 
favorable  attitude  toward  its  provisions.     Men  engaged  in  unregu- 
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lat^  occupations  usually  dread  the  uncertainties  attending  a  possible 
extension  of  the  act  to  their  business,  and  accordingly  are  vigorous — 
if  rather  theoretical — critics  of  the  act.  The  three  amendments  recently 
&;<>licited  and  secuied  by  employers,  allowing  slow- worker  permits, 
forbidding  a  limitation  of  indentured  apprentices,  and  defining  the 
minimum  WBge,  have  done  much  to  lessen  this  opposition;  and  it  is 
not  without  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  time  may  come  when 
employers  will  be  united  in  defending  the  act  against  an  attempt  to 
substitute  an  arbitration  tribunal  for  the  wage  board,  or  even  against 
the  efforts  of  thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined  unionism  to  over- 
T\de  the  more  liberal  provisions  lately  embodied  in  the  law. 

Employers  liave  complained  that  the  limitation  of  apprentices  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  journej'men  employed,  formerly  enforced 
l)y  the  board  determinations,  was  an  unnecessary  and  harmful  restric- 
tioo,  and  tliat  some  industries  were  seriously  hampered,  and  were 
likely  to  be  still  more  so  in  the  future,  by  a  deficient  supply  of  prop- 
erly trained  operatives. 

Naturally,  workmen  have  feared  the  competition  of  underpaid  child 
labor  if  the  apprenticeship  restrictions  were  relaxed.  So  far  the 
employers  seem  not  to  have  employed  the  freer  hand  given  them  by 
the  amended  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the  serious  resentment  of 
the  unionists.  Of  course  the  latter  have  the  remedy  of  a  strike  in 
their  power,  exactly  as  if  no  factoiy  law  or  wage  board  determina- 
tion existed,  if  conditions  justify  such  action  in  their  opinion.  The 
secretary  of  the  Melbourne  t3'pographical  society  said  that  while  a 
few  employers  had  used  the  apprentice  provisions  of  the  new  act  as  a 
cover  \mder  which  to  recruit  cheap  labor,  the  better  class  of  emplo3^ers 
had  generally  observed  the  conditions  established  before  the  amend- 
ment was  made;  that  is,  1  apprentice  to  the  house,  and  1  to  every 
3  journeymen  employed.  The  proportions  that  have  been  established 
bv  some  of  the  other  boards  are  as  follows: 

Underclothing,  1  apprentice  and  1  improver,  or  2  apprentices  or 
improvers,  to  each  fully  paid  person  emplo3^ed;  clothing,  1  male 
apprentice  or  improver  for  every  3  journeyman,  and  1  female  appren- 
tice or  improver  for  every  2  fully  paid  female  workwomen;  butchers, 
1  apprentice  or  improver  for  every  3  fully  paid  persons;  cabinet- 
makers, 1  male  apprentice  or  improver  for  every  4  journeymen.  The 
boards  usually  provide  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  for  payment  of  appren- 
tices and  improvers,  according  to  the  time  they  have  served,  and 
the  kw  expressly  forbids  taking  on  young  persons  to  learn  a  trade 
without  paying  for  their  services,  or  receiving  any  premium  for 
employing  such  persons.  It  is  claimed  by  the  inspector  of  factories 
that  these  provisions  react  favorabl}^  upon  the  general  condition  of 
apprentices,  as  the  employer  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  teach  them  as 
mpidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  their  services  valuable  enough  to 
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recompense  him  for  the  increased  wages  he  is  obliged  to  pay  thena 
with  each  j-ear's  added  experience. 

The  provision  in  the  new  act  creating  a  court  of  industrial  appeals 
was  favored  by  employers,  and  has  not  been  especially  criticised  by 
employees.  While  no  ca^es  have  been  carried  to  this  court,  its  exist- 
ence is  said  to  have  a  salutary  effect  in  bringing  the  opposing  interests 
on  the  boards  to  terms,  a^  each  party  prefers  a  solution  arrived  at  by 
a  body  of  representative  tradesmen,  to  the  uncertain  decisions  of  a 
judicial  body.  Recently  the  threat  of  an  appeal  by  a  large  employer 
led  to  a  conference  and  adjustment  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
tobacco  trades  determination  that  had  been  threatening  trouble  in 
that  business  for  over  a  3'ear.  The  first  appeal  was  set  to  be  heard 
September  29,  1904,  and  was  carried  up  from  the  artificial  manures 
board. 

It  was  anticipated  or  hoped  in  certain  quarters  that  the  wage  board 
determination  would  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  the  furniture  trade.  It 
has  not  done  this,  though  it  has  mitigated  to  some  extent  the  severity 
of  their  competition.  However,  as  recently  as  June,  1904,  a  deputa- 
tion of  members  of  the  furniture  board  waited  upon  the  Victorian 
premier  to  urge  him  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  ousting  of  Europeans 
from  that  occupation  by  the  Chinese.  It  was  suggested  that  the  State 
buy  out  the  614  Orientals  interested  in  that  business.  The  report  of 
the  chief  inspector  of  factories  for  1903  gives  the  number  of  Chinese, 
of  all  ages,  employed  in  this  industry  as  wage-earners  as  440,^  as  com- 
pared with  779  Europeans. 

The  effect  of  the  board  determination  in  the  harness  and  saddlery 
business  is  said  to  have  been  unfortunate,  and  to  have  enabled  Adelaide 
manufacturers  to  capture  the  market  for  several  lines  of  go^ds  in  the 
western  or  "  Wimmera"  district  of  Victoria.  However,  the  exports  of 
leather  goods  to  other  States,  aside  from  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
in  Victoria,  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  3  j-ears  since  federation.  It 
is  also  reported  that  this  determination  has  encouraged  the  practice  of 
outworking,  or  doing  work  by  contract  in  little  outside  shops.  Har- 
ness making  would  be  peculiarly  liable  to  experience  such  a  develop- 
ment, on  account  of  the  small  expense  of  setting  up  a  workms^i 
independently  in  this  business.  Although  the  effect  of  t|^  law  may 
have  been  to  encourage  unregulated  domestic  production  2ft  ffie  expertse 
of  a  higher  type  of  factory  production  in  this  and  a  few  other  trades, 
there  are  many  occupations  where  power  machineirifi  used  and  a 
piecework  system  of  payment  prevails  that  are  forJKi  into  factory 
channels  by  the  act.  If  piecework  rates  are  regulated  by  factory 
output,  for  example,  where  power-driven  machines  are  used,  doing 
3,000  stitches  a  minute,  and  sometimes  several  parallel  seams  simulta- 
neously, it  is  evident  that  prices  will  be  so  low  as  to  drive  from  the 
occupation  altogether  the  home  worker,  using  a  treadle  machine. 
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The  question  of  the  amount  of  litigation  and  expense  involved  in 
enforcing  the  determinations  of  the  wage  boards  is  of  some  interest. 
The  boards  compare  very  favorably  with  arbitration  courts  in  this 
respect,  and  one  strong  argument  in  their  favor  is  the  lessened  expense 
of  procedure  for  all  parties  coming  before  them.  The  chief  inspector 
of  factories,  who  administers  the  law  and  the  determinations  made 
under  it,  said:  ''I  don't  think  I  have  as  much  trouble  with  the  38,000 
workers  now  under  the  wage  boards'  determinations  as  I  had  with 
the  first  10,000."  This  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  the  department. 
In  1901,  of  the  310  prosecutions  undertaken  in  the  courts  by  that  office, 
47  were  for  breaches  of  board  determinations.  The  following  year, 
of  a  total  number  of  159  cases,  36  were  for  breaches  of  the  boards' 
aw^ards.  The  total  legal  costs  of  administering  the  system  the  latter 
year  were  under  $200. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  any  reliable  deductions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  determinations  upon  industr^^  are  hardly 
yet  possible.  The  testimony  of  manufacturers  generally  is  that  the  I 
law  has  been  detrimental,  and  has  hampered  business  development; 
but  employers  have  themselves  asked  for  11  of  the  38  boards  estab- 
lished, though  not  as  a  body — the  petitions  being  supported  by  a  large 
number  in  most  instances,  in  one  case  by  12,  and  in  another  by  three. 
The  effect  of  the  determinations  is  to  establish  uniform  rates  of 
payment  and  hours  of  labor  among  competing  employers,  and  thus 
to  favor  those  who  are  by  inclination  or  policy  most  liberal  to  their 
employees;  at  least  this  must  be  the  effect  if  the  law  is  properly 
observed.  According  to  the  Victorian  commission,  the  ''adoption  of 
the  statutory  wage  system,  combined  with  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  keener  competition,"  resulted  in  closing  some  47  of  the 
smaller  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  that  State.  A  brush  factory  is  said  to 
have  moved  to  Tasmania  to  escape  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law. 
One  of  the  large  tobacco  manufacturing  firms  transferred  its  cigar 
factory  to  Adelaide  for  that  reason.  To  some  extent,  apparently,  there 
has  been  a  movement  to  escape  restriction  legislation  by  taking  a  busi- 
ness beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  But  this  has  not  been  impor- 
tant enough,  so  far  as  the  testimony  at  hand  goes,  to  do  more  as  yet 
than  show  a  tendency.  There  is  always  uncertainty  in  Australia  as  ■ 
to  what  legislation  may  crop  out  in  the  State  to  which  you  remove,  f 
And  Melbourne  enjoys  advantages  as  an  old-established  seat  of  manu- 
facturing industry  that  go  far  to  countervail  any  embarrassments  that 
the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  have  as  yet  occasioned. 
Although  it  can  be  said,  quite  without  reservation,  that  there  are 
instances  where  the  general  effect  of  this  legislation,  and  especially  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  further  measures  along  the  same  lines  may 
be  enacted  in  the  future,  has  been  to  discourage  the  investment  of  new 
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capital  in  industrial  undertakings,  the  great  expansion  of  Victorian 
manufactures  since  federation  is  a  stubborn  assertion  that  no  death- 
blow has  yet  been  dealt  to  the  growing  enterprise  of  the  country. 

While  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in  Victoria  has 
not  been  attended  by  such  a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities 
as  has  characterized  the  period  during  which  the  arbitration  law  has 
been  in  force  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  former  is 
much  less  than  in  the  latter  country,  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  in  special  instances,  in  trades  subject  only  to  local  competition, 
the  higher  wage  and  shorter  hours  enforced  by  the  boards  have  been 

^  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. 
After  the  determination  of  the  butchers'  board  went  into  effect  the 
price  of  meat  rose  3  cents  a  pound,  the  rise  of  1  cent  imposed  by 
the  master  butchers'  association  in  January,  1901,  being  expressly 
stated  to  be  due  to  the  "increased  price  of  stock  and  the  factories 

/  act."  A  number  of  shops  in  this  trade  are  known  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  board  determination.  In  the  bakers'  trade  the 
determination  of  the  board,  according  to  testimony  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Victorian  commission  rendered  in  1903,  is  commonly  evaded  or 
violated.  There  has  been  no  general  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  as 
wheat  fell  from  $1.28  a  bushel  in  1897,  to  58  cents  in  1900.  Again, 
as  showing  the  tendency  of  state  regulation  of  wages  to  create  a 
demand  for  more  regulation  and  intervention  by  the  Government,  the 
following  is  quoted  from  the  report  just  mentioned:  '*  Witnesses  on 

/  both  sides  advanced  the  idea  that,  as  the  State  had  seen  lit  to  regulate 
wages,  the  next  step  should  be  to  fix  by  authority  the  price  of  bread." 
Of  the  policy  of  government  control  of  industry  it  can  truly  be  said, 
without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  its  advisability  or  inadvisability, 
that,  like  fame,  it  increases  as  it  goes. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

Western  Australia,  following  the  lead  of  New  Zealand,  was  the  fii'st 
of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  to  place  a  compulsory  conciliation 
and  arbitration  act  upon  its  statute  books.  The  original  law,  which 
*  resembled  the  New  Zealand  act  very  closely,  was  passed  in  1900,  but 
was  wholly  remodeled  in  the  revised  act  of  1902.  Both  laws  provided 
for  a  single  arbitration  court  in  the  State  and  for  boards  of  concilia- 
tion in  each  of  the  industrial  districts  into  which  the  State  shall  be 
divided  by  the  governor.  At  present  there  are  three  such  districts. 
The  constitution,  procedure,  and  powere  of  the  boards  and  court  are 
as  follows: 

The  boards  may  consist  of  3,  5,  or  7  persons,  though  in  practice 
they  have  consisted  of  5,  of  whom  one  is  a  chairman  elected  by  the 
other  members,  or  in  default  of  election  appointed  by  the  governor, 
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and  the  remainder  are  respectively  elected  by  the  unions  of  employers 
and  employees  registered  under  the  act,  each  side  being  equally  repre- 
bented.  The  term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  members  receive  a  fee 
of  $5.11  for  each  day  they  serve.  In  ease  of  emergency  or  any 
special  instance  of  industrial  dispute  the  governor  may  appoint  a 
8|)ecial  board  of  conciliators,  whose  constitution,  jurisdiction,  and 
powers  are  similar  to  those  of  a  regular  board. 

The  arbitration  court,  which  is  a  court  of  record,  with  a  seal  judi- 
cially noticed  in  all  courts  of  justice,  consists  of  3  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  president  of  the  court  must  be  a  supreme 
court  judge.  The  other  two  members  are  appointed  from  persons 
nominated  by  the  unions  of  employers  and  employees,  respectively. 
The  lay  members  of  the  court  hold  office  for  3  years,  and  receive  a 
fee  of  $15.84  for  every  day  they  serve. 

The  act  provides  for  a  clerk  of  awards  in  each  industrial  district,  to 
act  as  recording  and  executive  officer  of  the  boards  or  the  court;  and 
for  such  court  officers  as  the  governor  may  think  necessary.  The 
registrar  of  friendly  societies,  an  officer  existing  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act,  is  lyade  the  chief  recording  officer  under  its  provisions, 
with  whom  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  employees  must  regis- 
ter in  order  to  have  a  standing  before  the  boards  or  courts,  or  a  voice 
in  their  constitution. 

The  only  parties  recognized  in  industrial  disputes  are  unions  or 
associations  of  unions  of  employers,  or  of  employees,  or  individual 
employers.  In  order  to  secure  registration,  an  employers'  union  must 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  2  persons  who  have  employed  in  the  aggre- 
gate 50  or  more  workers  in  the  tiude  in  question  throughout  the  0 
months  immediately  preceding  registration.  An  employees'  union 
may  consist  of  any  number  of  workers  not  fewer  than  15. 

An  industrial  agreement  is  a  contract  or  collective  bargain  between 
a  union  or  association  of  workers  and  an  employer  or  union  or  asso- 
ciation of  employers,  which  when  duly  executed  and  tiled  with  the 
clerk  of  awards  of  an  industrial  district  is  enforceable  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  award  of  the  court.  Such  agreements  may  be  for  any 
term  not  less  than  6  months  or  more  than  3  years,  but  remain  in  force 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term,  except  in  respect  to  parties  who 
retire  therefrom  by  giving  formal  notice. of  their  intention,  until 
modified  by  an  award  of  the  court  or  a  subsequent  agreement. 

Proceedings  before  a  board  are  undertaken  upon  application  by 
either  party  to  an  industrial  dispute,  who  may  be  represented  by  agent 
in  such  proceedings,  but  shall  not  conduct  his  case  by  counsel  or 
8olicitor  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  thereto.  Boards  have  the 
powers  of  summoning  witnesses,  administering  oaths,  hearing  and 
receiving  evidence,  and  maintaining  order  granted  to  courts  of  justice. 
The  board  embodies  its  decision  in  a  recommendation,  which,  if 
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aocoptod  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  is  incorporated  in  an  industrial 
agreement.  Failing  an  appeal  from  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
to  the  court  of  arbitration  within  one  month  of  the  date  when  such 
recommendation  was  tiled,  the  latter  operates  and  is  enforceable  in  all 
respects  as  an  industrial  agreement. 

A  dispute  may  be  referred  directly  to  the  court  of  arbitration  by  a 
majority  of  the  employers  or  the  workers  interested  therein,  without 
prior  hearing  before  a  board;  or  a  majorit}'  of  the  parties  on  either 
side  may  appeal  to  the  court  from  the  recommendation  of  a  l>oard, 
within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  the  latter  with  the  clerk  of  awards,  and 
any  board  may  refer  a  dispute  pending  l)efore  it  to  the  court.  Lawyers 
appear  in  cases  before  the  court  onh*  when  all  parties  so  agree.  In 
addition  to  the  powers  of  taking  evidence  granted  the  boards,  the  court 
has  authority'  to  require  the  production  of  bor  ks  and  papers  relating 
to  (juestions  in  dispute,  to  accept  as  proved  formal  matters  proved  or 
admitted  before  a  board,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court 
in  taking  evidence  up)on  deposition  in  distant  places  or  out  of  the  State, 
and  to  compel  any  party  to  the  proceedings  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness. 

The  court  may  accept  such  evidence,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not, 
as  in  equity  and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit.  It  also  may  order  either 
party  to  pay  to  the  other  party  costs  and  expenses,  including  expenses 
of  witnesses,  or  apportion  such  costs  between  the  parties,  but  can  not 
allow  costs  on  account  of  agents,  solicitors,  or  counsel.  Roth  the  boards 
and  rhe  court,  or  their  authorized  agents,  have  authority  to  enter  and 
inspect  premises,  and  to  interrogate  employees,  in  any  matter  relating 
to  a  dispute  under  their  advisement.  When  technical  questions  are 
involved,  experts  may  be  appointed — one  by  each  party — to  sit  as 
assessors,  but  not  as  members,  of  the  court. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  must 
concur,  is  legally  enforceable  without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  and 
extends  to  every  employer  and  every  worker  in  the  industry  for  which 
th(»>  award  is  given,  unless  otherwise  specified,  including  those  not 
originally  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  court  may  limit  the  award  to 
any  town  or  area,  or  may  extend  its  provisions  to  any  person,  employer, 
or  industrial  union  within  an  industrial  district,  or  may  review  and 
amend  an  award  already  given.  The  award  ma}'  fix  what  shall  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  its  provisions,  and  what  sum,  not  exceeding  £5()0 
(♦2,433),  shall  l)e  the  maximum  penalty  jMiyableby  any  party  in  respect 
of  anv  breach. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  boai-ds  and  court  extends  to  any  industry, 
which  is  defined  to  mean  '*  any  business,  trade,  manufacture,  under- 
taking, calling,  or  employment  in  which  workers  are  employed."  A 
*•  worker"  is  ''any  person  of  the  age  of  16  years  and  upward,  of  either 
sex,  employed  or  usually  employed  by  any  employer  to  do  any  skilled 
skilled  manual  or  clerical  work  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  indus- 
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try.-'  The  court  is  empowered  ''to  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  or  other  remuneration,  with  special  provision  for  a  lower  rate 
being  fixed  in  the  case  of  any  worker  who  is  unable  to  earn  the  pre- 
scribed minimum.^'  Its  jurisdiction  also  extends  to  an}'  "industrial 
matter,'^  a  term  that  will  be  further  defined  later,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  awards. 

The  court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  for  breach,  and  to  enforce 
its  own  awards,  and  to  deal  with,  offenses  against  its  order  and  dignity 
specified  in  the  act. 

The  law  contains  a  specific  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  following  terms:  "Any  person  who  (a)  takes  part  in  or  does  or  is 
concerned  in  doing  any  matter  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout  or 
strike;  or  (b)  before  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a  reference  to 
a  Ixiard  or  court  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  or  during  the  pendence  of 
any  proceedings  before  the  board  or  court  in  relation  to  an  industrial 
dispute^  suspends  or  discontinues  employment  or  work  in  any  industry; 
or  (c)  insti^tes  or  aids  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offense,  and,  upon  summaiy  conviction,  on  the  infoima- 
tion  or  complaint  of  the  i*egistrar,  or  of  any  industrial  union,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33).'' 

The  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  members  of  industrial  unions 
employed  by  the  government  as  if  the  latter  were  a  private  employer. 
In  i*ase  of  railway  servants,  the  association  of  locomotive  employees  is 
compelled  to  register,  and  other  associations  may  register  under  the 
act.  Such  societies  may  enter  into  industrial  agreements  and  petition 
an  award  of  the  court,  like  employees  on  private  undertakings,  but 
only  the  court,  and  not  any  board,  can  act  upon  such  petition. 

In  the  comments  upon  the  New  Zealand  arbitration  law,  in  the  repoit 
upon  labor  conditions  in  that  colony,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  boards 
of  conciliation  had  not  worked  successfully  and  were  rapidly  falling 
into  disuse.  The  same  is  true  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  registrar, 
in  his  report  upon  the  working  of  the  act,  published  in  1904,  suggests 
that  **the  act  would  be  much  simplified  and  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes  would  not  be  retarded  if  this  section  and  all  other  pro- 
visions relating  to  boaixls  of  conciliation  were  omitted."  *  *  * 
'*The  chief  reasons  for  the  avoidance  of  the  boards  are  (1)  the  want  of 
finality  attaching  to  their  recommendations,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  their 
recommendations  affect  only  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  not  (as  in 
the  court's  award)  other  persons  in  the  industry  in  the  locality.  It  is 
farther  found,  on  examining  the  reports  of  proceedings,  that  nearly 
all  the  cases  heard  by  the  boards  have  been  reheard  by  the  court,  on 
the  reference  in  each  case  of  the  party  dissatisfied  with  the  board's 
decision.'^  Of  the  131  industrial  disputes  heard  in  the  State  in  1902 
and  1903,  108  were  referred  directly  to  the  court  without  prior  hear- 
ing before  a  board,  and  of  the  24  cases  that  came  before  the  boards  16 
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Bubsequently  appealed  to  the  court;  and  even  w^hen  a  board's 
ision  ban  been  accepted  some  question  of  interpretation  or  ruling 

ider  the  recommendation  or  the  act  itself  is  often  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  court  for  settlement.  An  effort  was  made  to  abolish  the 
l)oardH  when  the  revised  act  of  1902  was  passed,  but  at  that  time  only 
four  or  live  disputes  had  been  adjudicated  under  the  former  law,  an<l 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  the  boards  a  further  trial,  partly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  scattered  population  and  long  distances  in 
Western  Australia  made  it  inconvenient  to  bring  all  cases  before  a 
single  tribunal.  The  writer  interviewed  a  large  number  of  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  who  had  had  practical  experience  with  the 
working  of  the  law,  as  representatives  of  employers  or  employees,  with- 
out finding  a  single  instance  where  the  retention  of  the  boards  as  at 
present  constituted  was  favored.  Two  persons  thought  the  boards 
might  be  made  useful  if  their  powers  were  extended.  The  secretary 
of  the  Perth  Employers'  Association  said:  *'I  should  not  recommend 
dropping  the  boards  of  conciliation  altogether,  but  would  make  the 
decision  of  a  board  final  on  all  matters  where  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, allowing  an  appeal  to  the  court  onlj'  on  those  points  upon  which 
the  board  failed  to  agree."  A  labor  member  of  Parliament  expressed 
practically  the  same  view:  ''As  at  present  constituted  the  boards  are 
useless.  Perhaps  their  jurisdiction  could  be  extended  so  as  to  make 
them  valuable  if  the  court  would  refuse  to  reopen  issues  that  had  once 
been  settled  before  the  board,  even  though  the  case  as  a  whole  were 
appealed."  The  minister  of  labor  considered  the  boards  valueless, 
and  stated  that  they  had  settled  but  one  case  in  his  district.  The 
Perth  Tmdes  and  Labor  Council  has  reconnnended  to  the  Government 
that  the  sections  of  the  arbitration  act  relating  to  boards  of  concilia- 
tion be  repealed. 

The  minister  of  public  works  said:  ''  1  am  convinced  that  the  boards 
of  conciliation  are  unnecessary.  They  are  a  failure  in  my  mind,  and 
1  am  speaking  from  considerable  experience  in  conducting  cases  for 
the  workers.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  where  a  board's  recommenda- 
tion has  been  adopted.  There  is  no  appeal  to  them  now,  as  the  parties 
go  directly  before  the  court  in  order  to  save  unnecessary  expense." 
An  employers' representative  on  a  board  of  conciliation  said:  *' Con- 
ciliation boards  are  simply  a  waste  of  time.  New  South  Wales  acted 
wisely  in  not  having  them.  Labor  men  used  to  cite  employers  before 
the  board  simply  to  get  their  side  of  the  case,  and  so  fight  them  to 
better  advantage  before  the  court.  Our  board  (in  the  Perth  and 
Fremantle  district)  has  not  had  a  sitting  for  15  months."  A  former 
representative  of  the  employers  on  the  arbitration  court  said:  "The 
boards  are  a  dead  letter  and  ought  to  be  out  of  the  act.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  legislation  of  this  sort  in  America,  have  no  C'Onciliation 
boai-ds."    The  secretary  of  the  Fremantle  Ti-ades  and  Labor  Council, 
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the  president  of  the  Perth  Tirades  and  Labor  Council,  the  secretarj^  of 
the  Railway  Employees'  Association,  and  a  merchant-manufactui-er 
who  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  Perth,  agreed  iu 
expressing  practically  the  same  opinion. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  for  the  revised  law  of  1902,  among 
the  powers  of  the  court  enumerated  in  the  preliminary  section  of  the 
acta  clause  was  included  granting  authority  to  settle  "'the  claim  of 
members  of  industrial  unions  of  workers  to  be  employed  in  preference 
to  nonmembers/'  This  clause  was  twice  passed  by  the  lower,  and 
rejected  by  the  upper,  house  of  parliament,  and  finally  left  out  at  the 
close  of  the  session  in  order  to  save  the  bill.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  correlative  clause  respecting  ''the  claim  of  members  of  an 
industrial  union  of  emplo^'ers  to  preference  of  service  from  unem- 
ployed members  of  an  industrial  union  of  workers"  was  allowed  to 
stand.  The  arbitration  court  has  interpreted  this  specific  rejection  of 
the  clause  as  a  denial  of  the  right  to  grant  preference  to  unionists,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  enforce  the  closed-shop  principle,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  assumed  under  other  clauses  of  the  act.  In  this 
respect  the  law  of  Western  Australia  differs  from  the  laws  in  force  in 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  In  New  Zealand  the  court,  sup- 
ported by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony,  assumed 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  the  right  to  grant  preference 
of  employment  to  unionists,  which  was  later  conferred  by  amendment 
to  the  statute,  and  in  New  South  Wales  such  power  has  been  expressly 
granted  to  the  court  in  the  original  act. 

The  Western  Australian  act  differs  from  the  New  Zealand  law  in  con- 
taining no  provisions  for  dealing  with  disputes  in  related  trades,  for 
the  continuance  of  the  operation  of  awards  until  the  making  of  new 
awards,  or  for  prohibiting  the  dismissal  of  workers  or  the  discontinu- 
anc-e  of  work  b}'  the  worker  pending  the  final  disposition  of  an  indus- 
trial dispute.  The  last  provision  was  included  in  the  New  Zealand  act 
in  oitler  to  protect  workingmen  witnesses  from  dismissal,  or  intimida- 
tion by  fear  of  dismissal,  during  the  pendency  of  a  case  before  the 
court.  The  registi-ar,  in  his  last  report  upon  the  law  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, has  recommended  that  amendments  covering  all  three  of  these 
points  be  made  to  the  existing  act.  The  New  Zealand  law  was 
amended  to  provide  for  disputes  in  related  trades  because  the  truck- 
ers in  a  mine  struck,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  the  miners, 
who  were  already  under  an  award.  In  that  colony  unorganized  work- 
ers, or  organized  workers  not  registered  under  the  act,  may  strike  if 
no  award  has  been  made  covering  their  industry.  In  W^estern  Australia 
the  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  absolute  instead  of  condi- 
tional, and  therefore  the  need  of  authority  to  deal  with  related  trades 
in  less  urgent.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  convenience  for  all  parties,  espe- 
cially for  employers,  to  have  the  conditions  of  employment  in  all  the 
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occupations  or  trades  followed  in  a  single  industry  settled  at  one  time. 
Ky  the  terms  of  the  New  Zealand  act  all  building  trades  are  defined  as 
related  occupations. 

The  administration  of  the  act  in  Western  Australia  has  been  vigor- 
ously criticised  by  the  labor  people,  chiefly  because  the  president  of 
the  court  has  refused  to  grant  preference  to  unionists,  has  interpreted 
the  minimum  wage  to  be  the  minimum  existing  wage  as  determined 
by  evidence,  or  at  least  a  wage  based  upon  such  evidence,  and  not  a 
fair  or  union  wage  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the  prosperity  and 
proflt^  of  an  industry,  and  l>ecause  he  has  refused  to  fix  piecework 
rates.  These  points  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with 
the  New  South  Wales  law  in  another  part  of  this  report.  This 
practice  of  criticising  the  court  has  been  common  wherever  an  arbi- 
tration law  has  been  in  operation,  and  can  hardly  be  avoided  when 
matters  of  such  general  public  interest  as  those  coming  before  that 
tribunal  are  under  adjudication.  As  the  functions  of  the  court  are 
legislative  rather  than  judicial  in  most  instances,  public  discussion  of 
its  actions  does  not  raise  questions  relating  to  its  dignity  or  reflecting 
upon  its  impartiality  to  the  same  extent  as  in  case  of  ordinary  courts 
of  justice.  The  only  case  brought  for  contempt  of  the  court  in  West- 
ern Australia  was  initiated  by  a  union  of  employers.  It  was  brought 
against  a  daily  newspaper  for  publishii^g  (comments  upon  a  question 
Iwfore  the  court  for  adjudication.  Ay  che  incident  raises  an  interest- 
ing question  as  to  the  relation  of  state  industrial  regulation  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  parag^mph  objected  to  is  quoted  at  length: 

The  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association,  in  entering  their  vigorous 
protest  against  the  whole  piecework  sj^sU^.m,  very  properly  say  that  it 
IS  ''simply  tmding  one  man's  necessities  against  those  of  another." 
It  is  also  contended,  and  with  seeming  truth,  that  the  men  are  more 
careless  under  the  piecework  than  under  the  day -labor  system.  This 
can  be  understood  to  be  the  case  for  many  reasons.  Wnere  the  pay 
is  cut  so  fine  at  the  instance  of  the  employer,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
men,  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  wages,  mignt  take  less  precautions  than 
they  would  have  to  take  if,  as  would  be  the  case  under  day  labor,  the 
management  would  have  to  be  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for 
accidents. 

The  president  of  the  court  stated  that  "The  article  is  sufficiently 
serious  in  its  nature  to  warrant  us  in  calling  upon  the  publisher  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  for  contempt  of  court." 
The  complaint  was  not  entertained,  however,  on  technical  grounds 
relating  to  the  court's  jurisdiction,  as  the  proceedings  were  taken 
specifically  for  contempt;  but  the  judge  intimated  that  a  case  might 
l)e  brought  by  the  union  under  another  clause  of  the  arbitration  act, 
which  provides  that  "  If  any  person  writes,  prints,  or  publishes  any- 
thing calculated  to  obstruct  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  prejudi- 
cially aflfect  any  matter  before  the  board  or  court,  he  shall  for  every 
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such  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £60  ($243.60). 
However,  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  disposition  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  court  through  pub- 
lie  opinion,  and  to  regard  it  really  as  a  representative  legislative  body, 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  petition  of  the  coastal  trades  and  labor 
council  that  the  act  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  unions  to  remove  their  representative.  There  was  considerable 
criticism  on  the  part  of  both  emploj^ers  and  workers  of  the  provision 
which  allows  the  governor  to  appoint  members  of  the  court  from  any 
persons  nominated  by  the  unions  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
unions  supporting  that  particular  representative.  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  persons  nominated  by  a  minority  of  the  unions  and  sup- 
ported by  fewer  unions  than  other  nominees  have  received  the 
appointment. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  many  points,  and  to  obtain  a 
better  comparative  view  of  the  operation  of  compulsory  arbitration 
under  different  conditions,  the  details  of  the  awards  and  the  juristic 
principles  and  precedents  developed  in  the  administmtion  of  the  law 
in  Western  Australia  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  those  of 
New  South  Wales.  "^ 

In  summarizing  the  effects  of  the  act  in  Western  Australia  the  reg- 
istrar says  in  his  report  for  1903: 

The  above  legislation  has  promoted,  consolidated,  and  regulated 
unionism.  By  nir  the  greater  num hereof  unions  of  workers  registered 
liave  been  established  smce  and  for  the  purpose  of  registry  under  the 
act.  In  case  of  employers  unions  were  practically  unknown  until  the 
experience  of  masters  under  the  act  showed  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation. 

Industrial  peace  has  been  promoted.     Strikes  and  lockouts  being 

absolutely  prohibited  by  section  98  of  the  1902  act  and  the  court  and 

boards  being  constitutea,  disputes  which  otherwise  might  have  been  a 

menace  to  and  a  great  financial  burden  upon  the  State  have  been 

/amicably  settled  by  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

^^  As  a  result  of  the  decisions  on  the  industrial  disputes  dealt  with,  the 

/  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  of  the  workers  have 

been,  in  all  the  leading  industries,  regulated  and  determined  for  periods 

covered  by  the  awards. 

The  attitude  of  employers  and  of  those  not  directly  affected  by  the 
act  is  more  favorably  disposed  toward  compulsory  arbitration  in  West- 
ern Australia  than  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  debate  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  of  the  revised  law  of  1902  every  speaker,  including 
several  employers,  approved  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion involved  in  the  act.  General  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  pre- 
ventive influence  of  the  strike  penalty.  Only  one  case  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  where  it  was  claimed  that  the  influence 
of  the  act  had  been  to  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  manufac- 
turing operations  in  the  State,  and  in  that  case  the  investor  resented 
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the  interference  of  trade-union  officers  rather  than  any  conditions 
imposed  by  an  award.     One   large  employer  and  capitalist  in  tiie 
coastal  district  said:  ^'I  know  of  no  speciiic  instances  where  the  act 
has  driven  (*apital  away  from  the  State.     The  decisions  of  the  court 
have  usually  been  very  fair,  although  the  demands  filed  by  the  men 
have  been  unreasonable.^'    The  following  adverse  opinion  is  from  a 
large  employer  of  labor,  who  is  also  in  an  official  position  to  have 
extensive  experience  with  the  act:  ''From  the  time  of  the  big  strike 
in  1890  I  was  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration.     But  after  our  exp<*- 
rience  here  we  find  that  it  has  not  filled  the  bill.     I  feel  that  the  court 
goes  beyond  its  proper  functions  and  opens  up  many  matters  that 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  act.     For  instance,  in  the  gold  fields  it 
classified  occupations  so  rigidly  that  small  mind's,  who  must  employ 
the  same  men  in  a  number  of  different  capacities,  were  greatly  ham- 
pered or  unable  to  carry  on.     An  arbitration  law  should  settle  dis- 
putes, not  create  them,  as  our  act  has  done.     Our  experience  has  been 
that  unless  every  award  is  in  favor  of  the  men  the  court  gets  nothing 
but  abuse  from  them.     (There  is  no  judicious  and  impartial  support  of 
its  jurisdiction.)     We  have  had  no  actual  strikes  of  importance,  but 
the  men  in  our  business  will  boycott  a  job  we  do  not  settle  on  their 
own  terms.     Personally  1  consider  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration a  good  thing,  but  I  consider  the  act  as  administered  here,  with 
hard  and  fast  conditions,  an  evil.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  law  has  done  more  in  Western  Australia  to  unsettle  business  than 
is  compensated  by  any  benefits  we  have  derived  from  it." 

Another  employer  said:  ''I  am  adverse  to  the  arbitration  law.  It 
enables  a  union  to  step  in  and  disturb  the  otherwise  harmonious  rela- 
tion existing  between  an  employer  and  his  men.  And  it  is  unquestion- 
ablj'  hampering  manufacturing  in  this  State."  A  former  representative 
of  the  employers  on  the  court  said:  *'The  arbitration  act  has  failed  in 
three  points:  (1)  It  has  not  attained  industrial  peace  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word;  (2)  it  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage,  which  is  economically  impossible;  (iS)  and  it  has  proved  unequally 
binding  on  the  two  parties  under  its  jurisdiction,  holding  the  employer 
but  not  the  employee." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  manufacturer  who  is  prol)ably  the  largest 
employer  in  his  line  in  the  State  said:  '*  I  have  better  control  over  my 
factory  than  I  ever  had  before  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  we  have 
been  ininning,  because  of  the  arbitration  award.  I  think  1  can  speak 
for  the  whole  of  the  boot  trade  in  this,  and  I  am  comparing  present 
conditions  with  the  trade-union  terroi'ism  before  the  act  went  into 
effect.  My  present  business  would  be  50  per  cent  larger  than  it  is  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  reign  of  arbitrary  trade  unionism.  Personally  I  get 
as  much  work  from  80  employees  now  as  I  got  from  100  before  we  had 
the  award.     Prior  to  arbitration  we  had  a  number  of  strikes,  and 
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besides  that  the  unions  used  to  ^put  a  ring  around  my  machines' — that 
is,  limit  their  output.  Since  the  award  I  have  been  able  to  work  these 
machines.  We  have  practically  no  apprentices,  and  only  one  or  two 
migratory  boys  in  the  factory ;  but  all  of  my  men  get  a  shade  over  the 
minimum  wage.  My  men  abide  by  the  award,  and  are  better  con- 
tented than  when  we  tad  union  rule." 

Workmen  generally  favor  the  act,  desiring  only  that  the  powers  of 
the  court  be  extended  to  matters  not  now  within  its  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  better  organized  unions  are  not  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  preferring  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  settle  their  own  accounts  with  employers.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  coal  passers'  union  at  Fremantle  said:  ''  1  hope  our  union 
will  never  come  under  the  arbitration  act,  though  the  law  does  good 
in  some  cases."  A  number  of  similar  expressions  were  heard  from 
labor  men  in  New  South  Wales. 

Such  objections  as  the  workers  present  to  the  present  act  relate 
mostly  to  its  administration.  The  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Miners  in  Western  Australia  said:  "The  law  works  fairlv  well,  the 
difficulty  being  in  its  administmtion.  Every  judge  who  has  acted  as 
president  of  the  court  has  placed  a  different  interpretation  upon  some 
clauses  of  the  act,  and  we  have  had  four  judges  since  1902,  when  the 
law  went  into  operation.  This  was  unusual,  as  one  change  was  caused 
bj^  death  and  another  by  illness;  and  when  we  have  a  permanent  head 
for  the  court  this  trouble  will  be  over.  There  is  great  difficulty  over 
the  minimum-wage  clause.  The  present  judge  holds  that  the  court 
has  power  to  fix  only  the  wage  of  the  least  competent  man,  leaving 
employers  to  grade  upward  from  that  minimum."  A  labor  editor  in 
Kalgoorlie  called  attention  to  the  same  difficulty,  and  to  the  fact  that 
contradictory  definitions  of  the  minimum  wage  had  been  employed  in 
different  awards.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  New  Zealand  report  that 
no  uniform  practice  had  been  followed  in  this  phase  of  administering 
the  law  in  that  colony.  The  minister  of  labor  referred  to  the  same 
question  in  his  comments  upon  the  law:  ''Our  first  judge,  Justice 
Moorehead,  and  his  successor,  Justice  Burnside,  understood  the  term 
minimum  wage  as  used  in  the  act  to  mean  a  standard  wage.  Judge 
Parker,  however,  has  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  the  term  means 
the  wage  of  the  least  competent  man.  Until  this  decision  was  made 
all  went  well  with  the  law  and  the  men  were  satisfied.  If  there  had 
been  no  arbitration  act  in  force  at  the  time  the  Eastern  Gold  Fields 
Miners'  case,  which  I  conducted,  was  tried,  we  should  have  had  one  of 
the  bitterest  strikes  in  the  history  of  Australia.  The  men  were  better 
organized  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Newcastle  colliery  district  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
had  ample  funds.  There  had  been  rumors  of  a  proposed  reduction  of 
wages  in  the  gold  mines  for  some  time.     We  were  400  miles  from  the 
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coast,  commanded  the  situation,  and  were  prepared  to  fight.  Soon 
after  the  arbitration  act  came  into  effect,  notice  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion was  posted,  but  instead  of  downing  tools  we  took  our  case  into 
court,  and  although  an  award  was  given  creating  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  the  men  obeyed  it  without  demur.'' 

The  principal  industry  of  Western  Australia  is  gold  mining,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on  are  exceptional  enough  in  that 
State  to  justify  special  consideration  of  the  working  of  the  arbitration 
law  in  connection  with  this  occupation.  There  are  two  principal  mining 
districts,  known  respectively  as  the  Eastern  and  the  Murchison  gold- 
lields.  The  former  is  situated  between  360  and  560  miles  inland,  and 
is  reached  })y  a  railway  from  the  coast  at  Fremantle.  This  railway 
passes  for  the  most  part  through  country  that  is  practically  a  desert 
during  the  dry  season,  and  is  supported  solel}'  by  the  gold-fields  trade. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Government.  Water  for  both  domestic  use  and  for 
the  mines  is  piped  more  than  360  miles  from  watersheds  in  the  coast 
ranges.  The  chief  centers  of  this  field  are  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie, 
the  latter,  with  its  suburbs,  a  thriving  city  of  nearly  16,000  inhabitants. 

The  Murchison  district  is  over  260  miles  from  the  nearest  port 
town  of  Geraldton,  and  is  likewise  reached  by  a  single  line  of  rail- 
way from  the  coast.  Although  in  country  too  arid  for  agriculture, 
the  mines  of  this  district  are  supplied  with  water  from  local  sources. 
The  two  principal  gold  miningc^enters  of  the  State  are  therefore  isolated 
conmiunities,  supported  b}'  a  single  industry  and  dependent  upon  one 
line  of  communication  and  distant  markets  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Wages  and  the  cost  of  living  are  high.  There  is  not  a  flexible  supply 
of  labor.  A  general  strike  in  either  field  would  mean  destitution  for 
the  workers  and  very  serious  embarrassment  for  the  companies.  The 
interest  of  botli  parties  in  maintaining  industrial  peace  is  therefore 
very  great.  While  there  are  no  places  in  the  United  States  where 
exactly  analogous  conditions  exist,  because  none  of  our  mining  fields 
is  so  remote  as  those  of  Western  Australia  from  large  population 
centers,  yet  in  some  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  camps,  such  as  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Cripple  Creek,  situations  have  arisen  that  one  could  easily 
imagine  dupliciited  in  Kalgoorlie. 

As  intimated  in  the  statement  of  the  minister  of  public  works  quoted 
above,  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees  were  somewhat 
strained  when  the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association  cited  the  principal 
emplo^yers  of  the  Kalgoorlie  field  before  the  arbitration  court,  in 
August,  1902.  With  the  greater  development  of  the  district  and  the 
completion  of  the  milway  the  cost  of  living  had  fallen,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  boom  period,  that  continued  for  some  years  after  the  first 
discoveries,  had  somewhat  abated.  Mining  had  changed  from  a  purely 
speculative  to  an  industrial  basis.  While  new  claims  were  constantly 
V)eing  filed  and  exploration  was  continued,  the  limits  of  the  best  paying 
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reefs  were  pretty  well  known,  and  the  prospector  element  had  yielded 
in  importance  to  the  population  of  wage-earning  miners  who  had  settled 
in  the  principal  camps.  Some  new  adjustment  of  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  was  inevitable.  The  miners  were  well  organized, 
and  though  divided  into  two  rival  unions,  they  were  united  in  their 
determination  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  pay.  Action  was  taken  b}'  the 
miners  upon  the  posting  of  notices  reducing  wages  in  certain  mines. 
Both  of  the  unions  appeared  as  appellants  in  the  case. 

The  court  sat  4i  days  and  heard  49  witnesses  and  3  addresses  by  the 
representative  of  the  employers  and  of  each  of  the  unions.  Consider- 
able evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  this  case  and  in  those 
subsequently  heard  in  other  districts  of  this  and  the  Murchison  field. 
According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Western  Australian  chamber 
of  mines  the  award  wages  for  Kalgoorlie  varied  from  6  to  16f  per 
cent  above  the  minimum  wage  paid  in  the  mines  previously. 

In  no  occupation  for  which  wages  were  fixed  by  the  court  in  this 
award  was  a  lower  rate  of  pay  established  than  the  minimum  paid  at 
the  time  the  case  was  heard,  though  in  case  of  a  large  class  of  unskilled 
labor  the  award  minimum  and  the  lowest  rate  paid  at  any  mine  before 
the  award  were  the  same.  In  other  districts  for  which  awards  were 
subsequently  granted  there  were  42  cases  where  the  minimum  wage 
established  by  the  award  was  higher  than  the  minimum  paid  in  any 
mine  in  the  district  prior  to  the  award,  and  16  cases  where  the  mini- 
mum fixed  by  the  court  was  less  than  the  minimum  paid  in  any  mine 
previously.  The  largest  increase  amounted  to  16  per  cent,  and  the 
largest  decrease  to  7i  per  cent  of  the  nodnimum  wage  formerly  paid. 
In  some  instances  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased,  and  in  others 
decreased  one  hour  a  week.  Surface  men  usually  work  forty -eight 
hours,  and  underground  men  forty-seven  houi*s  a  week.  No  figures 
are  given  that  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  rates  of 
pay  fixed  by  the  award  and  the  average  wage  previously'  paid  in  all 
the  mines  subject  to  the  court's  decision.  Therefore  the  statements  of 
the  men  that  their  pay  was  upon  the  whole  reduced,  and  of  employers 
that  wages  were  upon  the  whole  increased  by  the  award,  are  without 
statistical  verification. 

The  court  attempted,  in  a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  way,  to  adjust 
wages  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  camps.  This  was  done  by 
forming  arbitrary  divisions  in  the  fields,  according  to  the  distance  of 
their  mining  centers  from  the  coast,  and  adding  one  English  shilling 
(24  cents)  a  day  to  the  wage  of  best-paid  miners,  and  proportionately 
to  the  wage  of  other  employees,  accordingly  as  the  sections  in  which 
they  worked  were  successively  more  remote  from  the  nearest  seaport. 
The  following  tables  present  in  a  concise  form  the  wages  thus  estab- 
lished, and  the  cost  of  staple  provisions  in  the  different  districts,  as 
brought  oat  in  the  evidence  before  the  court. 
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AWARD  WAGES  PER  SHIFT  IN  EASTERN  AND  MURCHISON  MINING  FIELDS  OF  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 

[Underground  workers,  except  in  the  Kalgoorlie  district,  worked  47  hours  a  week,  in  6  shifts:  all  sur- 
face men  and  underground  men  in  the  Kalgoorlie  disbrict  worked  4B  hours  a  week.] 


Occupation. 


Boiler  cleaners 

Bracemen 

Cyanide  vatmen 

Engine  drivers 

Engine  drivers  (main  shaft) 

Horse  drivers 

Machine  men  ( shatt  sinking,  dry) . . . 

Machine  men  (rising,  dry) 

Machine  men  (driving,  stoping,  etc.) 

Miners  (hand-arill ) 

Mullockers  and  shovel ers 

Platraen 

Surface  laborers 

Timbermen 

Toolami  ths 

Truckers 

••Wet ground"  (extra) 

Mechanics  (ioumeymen) 

Mechanics  ( nelpers  and  laborers) 


Eastern  fields. 


Murchiflor  fields. 


^^^MeuEles. 


aS2.43 

2.84 

2.84 

a  3. 24 

a  3. 24 

0  2.84 

3.49 

3.37 

3.24 

2.84 

2.56 

2.84 

2.43 

3.24 

a2.92 

0  2.56 

cl.41 

a3.65 

a  2. 43 


at2.72 

3.04 

3.04 

3.58 

3.89 

1*3.08 

3.69 

8.67 

3.45 

8.(H 

2.76 

8.04 

2.64 

3.45 

3.45 

2.76 

.41 

a3.65 

a2.84 


Leonora- 1     Cue-     '  Ahhotts 
Laverton.|Nannine.|  addoiw. 


13.65 
3.24 
3.24 
8.77 
4.14 

b3.08 
8.89 
3.77 
3.65 
3.24 
2.84 
8.24 
2.84 
3.65 
3.65 
2.84 
d.41 

a3.65 

a2.84 


93.04 

8.04 

2.92 

a  8. 24 

a8.65 

62.88 

3.53 

8.41 

8.24 

8.04 

2.76 

2.92 

2.64 

8.24 

8.35 

2.76 

.20 

a3.65 

02.64 


PeaJc 
HilL 


re   I 


93.16 

8.16 

8.16 

a  3. 24 

a3.65 

<>8.12 

8.77 

8.65 

3.49 

3.28 

8.00 

8.16 

2.88 

8.49 

8.59 

3.00 

.20 

a8.65 


93.58 
3.41 
3.41 

a9.24 
8.83 

»3.37 
4.01 
8.89 
8.78 
3.53 
3.24 
8.41 
8.12 
3.73 
3.83 
8.24 
.20 

03.83 

08.24 


o  Prevailing  rates  of  wages;  no  award. 

l>  Including  24  cents  pay  for  feeding  outside  of  shift  time. 

<"  Kalgoorlie  truckers  receive  ^.43  a  shift  where  trucks  are  filled  from  chutes. 

d  For  shaft  sinking  only. 

PRICES  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  POOD  IN  EASTERN  AND  MURCHISON  MINING  FIELDS 

OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Commodity. 


Bacon 

Fresh  meat 

Butter 

Drippings . . 

Flour 

Oatmeal  ... 

Rice , 

Onions 

Potatoes  . . . 

Coffee 

Tea 

Sugar 

Jam 


Unit 
(lbs). 


1 
1 
1 
2 
50 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

at 
Perth. 


90.24 


.41* 
.301 

1.28* 
.361 
.05 
.02* 
.01 
.26* 

1.16* 
.05 
.14 


Eastern  fields. 


Kalgoorlie.     Menries. 


Leonora- 
La  verton. 


Murchlson  fields. 


Cue- 
Kacnlne. 


Cost     tail 


at 
mine. 


price 

at 
mine, 


90.25 


90.30* 
.24* 
.44* 
.42  J 
l.M* 
.481 
.07 
.04 

.01*;  .04 

.27*1    .36* 
1.25*1  1.82i 
.06       .07 
.17*;    .22* 


.42* 
.82* 
1.52 
.39 
.06 
.02* 


'  Re-  ! 

Cost 

lail 

at 

price 

mine. 

at 

mine. 
90.36* 

90.25* 

.28* 

.42* 

.42* 

.321 

.48* 

1.55 

2.67* 

.391 

.48* 

.06 

.10 

.021 

.03* 

.01* 

.03 

.28 

.36* 

1.27 

1.82* 

.06* 

.08 

.17 

.22* 

Cost 

at 
mine. 


25* 


1. 


43 
33 

58* 

40 

06* 

03 

01* 

28* 

28* 

06* 

15* 


Re- 
tail 

price 
at 

mine. 


Cost 

at 

mine. 


90. 


2. 


36*90. 

24*... 
481 1  . 
54*;  . 
67*1  2. 
,48* 
10 
05 
05 
42* 

82*    1. 
,08 
24* 


Re- 
tail 
price 

at 
mine 


38* 


80*90.42* 
.22* 
.481 
89*     .42* 
09  1  2.19 
40*.     .65 
06  ;     .10 
02*     .04 
02*     .04 
81*      .42* 
31      1.82* 
06       .07 
20*     .241 


Abbotts.    '  PMLkaUL 


^i 


Oost 
at 

mine. 


90.81* 


.34* 
.40* 

2.49* 
.45* 
.07 
.08* 
.02* 
.32* 

1.34 
.07 
.22* 


90.36*^.82 
.22* 
.48* 


Re- 
tail 

price 
at 

mine. 


3.65 
.71 
.12 
.06 
.08 
.42* 

2.43* 
.08 
.28* 


Cost 

at 

mine. 


Re- 
Uil 

price 
at 

mine 


.85* 

.41* 
2.68* 
.47* 
.07* 
.01 
.04 
.33 
1.35 
.07* 
.28* 


90.42* 
.24* 
.61 
.42* 

8.89* 
.79 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.42* 

2.43* 
.10 
.28* 


I 


Taking  an  arbitrary  ration  of  one-fourth  pound  tea,  one-fourth 
pound  coffee,  one-half  pound  sugar,  and  1  pound  of  each  of  the  other 
commodities  whose  prices  are  given  in  the  above  table,  and  the  aver- 
age wage  in  the  12  occupations  uniformly  regulated  by  awards  in  the 
6  districts,  and  using  the  Kalgoorlie  figures  as  an  index,  the  relative 
variation  of  award  wages  and  of  the  cost  of  food  in  the  districts  in 
question  is  expressed  by  the  following  percentages. 
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RELATIVE  AWARD  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  EASTERN  AND  MURCHI80N 

MIXING  FIELDS  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRAUA. 


Eastern  fields. 


K«»-    '  Monzie8. '  Leonom- 


Murchison  fields. 


poorlle.  ,  ^**- "*'*=*••  I  Laverton  Nannine 


C»^^     'Abbotts. 


I 


Avence  wace 100  .  107 


prwe 
toft 


CoE'iolrood 100,  108 


113 
115 


103  111 

113  123 


Peak 
Hill. 


119 
134 


A  different  combination  of  figures  might  make  the  cost  of  food 
appear  to  vary  in  quite  a  different  ratio,  but  the  percentages  here  pre- 
>ented  indicate  that  a  practical  artificial  adjustment  of  wages  to  cost  of 
living  might  lead  to  some  rather  bizarre  results.     Evidently  this  prin- 
ciple alone  can  not  guide  a  court  in  fixing  rates  of  pay,  and  its  partial 
application   in   the   present    instances   was   vigorously   criticised   by 
employers.     They  have  pointed  out  that  as  railways  have  been  built 
to  the  richest  centers  in  the  fields,  the  cost  of  living  is  usually  low^est 
in  precisely  the  places  where  the  mining  industry  is  best  able  to  pay 
a  high  wage;  but  the  principle  adopted  by  the  court  in  these  awards 
has  been  to  make  the  poorer  mines,  located  where  food,  fuel,  and  other 
supplies  have  to  be  freighted  at  great  expense  and  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing is  highest,  pay  very  much  more  for  their  labor  than  mines  rela- 
tively more  favorably  situated.     The  action  of  natural  economic  law 
would  bring"  about  this  result,  even  if  there  were  no  arbitration  court; 
and  though  the  method  of  determining  wages  adopted  by  that  body  is 
M)  simple  as  to  be  almost  amusing,  and  has  been  aptly  described  by  an 
editor  as  •*  taking  the  richest  mining  camp  possibly  in  the  wide  world 
a^  a  center,  measuring  off  circles  around  it,  and  increasing  all  wages 
paid  in  similar  employments  for  everv  inch  of  the  radius;"  and  it  may 
K»  true  that  such  a  process  *' spells  extinction  at  every  step  for  some 
employer  attempting  to  follow  the  industry,  until  finally  a  point  is 
reached  beyond  which  no  employment  is  possible,"  yet  an  award  does 
no  more  than  to  define  rather  more  rigidly  than  before  conditions 
already  existing.     In  a  semidesert  country  like  the  interior  of  West- 
ern Australia,  profitable  mining  development  is  always  conditioned  b}' 
transportation  facilities  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  elsewhere, 
simply  because  all  food  and  supplies  must  be  imported  from  very  dis- 
tant markets. 

Yet  the  effect  of  these  awards  has  very  possibly  been  to  discourage 
new  development,  by  bringing  clearly  and  prominently  before  invest- 
oiN  the  high  labor  cost  of  putting  a  new  mine  on  a  producing  basis. 
The  report  of  the  Western  Australian  chamber  of  mines  thus  refers 
to  this  subject:  *' We  say  advisedly  that  the  decisions  of  the  court  of 
arbitration  have  been  the  direct  cause,  not  of  mere  stagnation,  but  of 
serious  curtailment  of  the  sphere  of  employment  hitherto  furnished 
by  that  industry  (gold  mining).     Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  some 
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mine  of  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  expenditure  of  capital  in  oi>en 
ing  up  and  proving,  but  which  is  not  an  exceptionally  rich  show. 
Would  any  sane  individual,  either  by  himself  or  in  concert  with  others, 
face  such  a  proposition  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  fixed  by  the  court  of 
arbitration  in  any  outlying  district?  And  if  this  is  so,  if  the  pursuit 
of  the  industry  in  the  prospecting  stages  has  been  rendered  impossible 
except  in  case  of  mines  of  unusual  richness,  what  future  am  l>e  legiti- 
mately hoped  for,  and  what  effect  must  the  exhaustion  of  existing 
mines  have  on  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  the  industry?"  A 
mining  official  said:  "The  arbitration  act  hampers  expansion  in  min- 
ing in  two  ways.  The  high  wages  it  creates  prevents  speculative 
development  of  fields  and  individual  mines  that  might  prove  very  pro- 
ductive if  once  opened  up;  and  they  prevent  our  working  low-grade 
ores  already  discovered,  which  are  abundant  throughout  the  surround- 
ing country." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Kalgoorlie  award,  which  is  most  important 
as  affecting  the  largest  gold-mining  district  in  the  State,  the  employers 
voluntarily  entered  into  an  industrial  agreement  with  the  unions, 
renewing  the  old  terms,  with  some  slight  concessions  to  the  workers. 
The  companies  restored  the  47-hour  week  for  underground  men,  which 
had  been  increased  to  48  hours  by  the  award.  They  also  raised  the 
wages  of  riggers  from  10s.  ($2.43)  to  lis.  8d.  ($2.84)  a  shift,  and  sup- 
plied some  omissions  in  the  award  by  fixing  the  wages  of  mechanics' 
laborers  at  lis.  ($2.68),  oilers  at  10s.  6d.  ($2.56), and  foremen  at  lis.  cSd. 
($2.84)  a  shift.  This  agreement  was  accepted  without  demur  by  four 
of  the  five  unions  affected.  The  judge  refused  an  appeal  by  the  fifth 
union  to  bring  certain  points,  to  which  they  objected,  into  court.  An 
agreement  was  also  entered  into  at  the  expiration  of  the  Cue-Nannine 
award,  which  reduced  wages  slightly  in  that  district,  without  recourse 
to  arbitration. 

The  court  has  refused  to  abolish  the  contract  system,  but  has  directed 
that  such  agreements  shall  be  in  writing,  (*ontam  a  clear  specifica- 
tion of  the  work  required  to  be  done,  the  price  for  which  it  is  to  be 
done,  the  price  at  which  stores  and  explosives  will  be  supplied  by  the 
company  to  the  contractors,  and  the  dates  of  the  progress  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  men.  The  unions  officially  wish  to  do  away  with 
contract  and  the  mine  managers  wish  to  retain  the  system.  In  the 
testimony  before  the  court  it  was  not  shown  that  contract  miners 
usual!}'  earned  less  than  those  receiving  wages,  although  this  claim  is 
often  presented  by  the  men.  A  union  official  showed  the  writer  a 
settlement  account  of  a  party  of  10  contractors  who  had  earned  only 
4s.  6d.  ($1.10)  a  shift,  which  was  considerably  less  than  their  cost  of 
living.  However,  in  a  detailed  statement  showing  work  done,  stoping 
and  driving  sulphide  ore  on  contract,  in  the  "golden  mile"  at  Kal- 
goorlie, where  payment  was  based  on  linear  footage  bored,  the  average 
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earnings  of  6  parties  of  minei*s,  totaling  14  men,  working  on  5  differ- 
ent levels,  1,62<H  shifts,  were  148.  Id.  ($3.43)  a  shift.  These  are  the 
net  profits  of  the  men  after  paying  for  stores  and  explosives.  Their 
award  wage  would  have  been  13s.  4d.  ($3.24)  a  shift.  The  labor  cost 
of  breaking  out  ore  on  these  contracts  was  a  shade  under  50  cents 
a  ton. 

Miners  sometimes  claim  that  the  contract  svstem  is  used  as  a  means 
of  evading  the  terms  of  the  award.  One  union  officer  said  that  con- 
tracts were  let  for  carpenter  work,  cleaning  cyanide  vats,  and  even  for 
tool  sharpening.  A  mine  official  said:  ^^Mine  owners  want  to  retain 
f  i-eedom  of  contract.  Doubtless  managers  have  employed  the  contract 
svsteni  to  avoid  some  of  the  evils  of  the  arbitration  court  awards. 
Usuall^^  shaft  sinking  is  let  by  contract,  because  that  is  a  kind  of  work 
that  owners  want  rushed  through,  and  where  the  supervision  of  work- 
men would  add  relatively  more  to  the  cost.  Practical  considerations 
of  this  sort  usually  determine  whether  or  not  work  is  contracted.  The 
average  earnings  of  contractors  are  full)'  equal  to  award  wages,  but  not 
S50  uniform.  The  advantage  may  lie  with  either  part}'.  The  time  and 
cost  of  doing  work  underground  can  not  be  predicted  exactly  because 
the  material  to  be  worked  can  not  be  seen.  Some  contractors  are  now 
earning  as  high  as  $6.09  a  shift."  One  of  the  members  of  the  court 
al;*o  referred  to  economies  in  supervision,  especiall}'  where  work  was 
being  done  in  obscure  headings,  effected  by  letting  work  in  contract. 
The  evidence  before  the  court  appears  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  best 
workers  and  many  of  the  nonunion  men  favor  this  system  of  working. 
This  is  but  a  phase  of  a  question  that  will  be  considered  elsewhere,  in 
connection  with  the  minimum  wage,  relating  to  the  alleged  leveling 
effect  of  a  statutory  wage  upon  workmen. 

New  South  Wales  sent  one  of  its  prominent  judges  to  New  Zealand  in 
1901  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  arbitration  law  in  that  colony, 
and  upon  his  report  enacted  a  somewhat  similar  law,  embodying  the 
principle  of  compulsory  state  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes.  The 
main  difference  from  the  New  Zealand  law  is  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  boards  of  conciliation  or  for  preliminary  conciliatory  procedure 
before  bringing  the  case  up  for  arbitration.  The  manifest  failures  of 
the  New  Zealand  act  in  this  direction  doubtless  were. the  occasion  for 
this  modification.  The  essential  provisions  of  the  New  South  Wales 
act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  governor  is  directed  to  appoint  a  registrar  whose  duties  are: 
(a)  To  issue  certificates  of  incorporation  to  unions  registered  under  the 
act;  (b)  to  record  industrial  agreements  (or  collective  bargains  between 
anions  of  employers  and  unions  of  employees);  (c)  to  receive  officially 
applications  for  a  reference  of  an  industrial  dispute  to  the  court;  (d) 
to  certify  to  any  order  of  the  court 
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(2)  The  act  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  any  trade  ULion  or 
any  branch  of  a  trade  union,  or  any  emplo^-er  or  employing  corpora- 
tion or  company,  or  group  of  the  same,  that  has  in  the  aggregate 
employed  upon  an  average  50  persons  during  the  6  months  preceding 
the  application  for  incorporation.  The  unions  upon  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  incorporation,  including  the  filing  of 
their  rules  with  the  registrar  and  the  approval  of  these  by  him,  become 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  corporations  endowed  with  the  usual 
j)Owers,  except  that  they  are  not  liable  to  have  their  property  taken 
in  execution  except  under  the  act.  A  union  may  have  its  registration 
as  a  corpomtion  canceled  by  the  court  upon  application  by  the  reg- 
istrar. Any  application  to  register  an  industrial  uni6n  ma}^  be  refused 
if  another  union  is  in  existence  to  which  the  applicants  might  con- 
veniently belong.  Industrial  unions  have  three  special  privileges  not 
shared  by  ordinary  trade  unions  or  associations  of  employers:  They 
can  bring  references  to  the  court;  they  can  enter  into  industrial  agree- 
ments enforceable  by  the  court;  and  they  have  the  right  to  nominate 
candidates  for  appointment  upon  the  court.  But  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  not  confined  to  unions  or  their  members  in  the  application  of 
its  orders  and  awards. 

(3)  The  court  consists  of  a  supreme  court  justice  as  president,  and 
a  representative  of  each  the  employers  and  the  employees,  appointed 
by  the  governor  from  nominees  of  the  unions  of  the  two  sides,  respec- 
tively. The  term  of  appointment  is  3  years,  and  the  salary'  of  lay 
members  is  £750  ($3,650)  per  annum  and  expenses  when  traveling. 

(4)  The  court  has  full  power  to  determine  its  own  rules,  to  take 
evidence,  to  inspect  books  in  camera,  to  enter  and  visit  for  purposes 
of  inspection  or  information  any  industrial  establishment  concerning 
which  a  reference  is  before  it,  to  reopen  any  reference,  and  to  assess 
costs,  except  that  it  shall  not  allow  costs  for  the  attendance  of  a  lawyer 
in  behalf  of  any  party.  Lawyers,  however,  are  allowed  to  plead  before 
the  court.  The  president  of  the  court  alone  shall  decide  upon  the 
admission  of  evidence. 

Proceedings  in  the  court  are  not  removable  to  SLwy  other  court  by 
certiorari  or  otherwise,  and  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  on  technicalities 
to  anj-  other  court. 

The  arbitration  court  is  expressly  authorized  to  (a)  fix  a  minimum 
wage  and  slow- worker  rate;  (b)  grant  compulsory  preference  to 
unionists;  (c)  make  any  of  its  decisions,  or  any  custom  or  regulation  of 
any  industry,  or  any  term  of  an  industrial  agreement  a  common  rule 
in  any  industry;  (d)  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  a  violation  of  an 
award;  (e)  expel  members  from  unions;  (f)  dissolve  unions  by  ordering 
a  cancellation  of  their  registration  (but  this  power  is  clouded  by 
technical  uncertainties  arising  out  of  the  wording  of  the  act  at  present); 
(g)  impose  penalties  and  inflict  fines  up  to  the  amount  of  £500  ($2,438) 
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upon  any  union,  or  £5  ($24.83)  upon  any  member  of  a  union,  for 
breaches  of  an  award  or  order  of  the  court. 

(5)  The  act  prohibits  strikes  and  lockouts  under  a  penalty  of  £1,000 
($^,867)  or  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  makes  inciting  or  partici- 
pating in  such  a  disturbance  a  misdemeanor. 

(6)  Prosecutions  for  breach  of  any  award  may  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  first  instance,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  arbitration  court 
itself. 

(7)  Pro\'ision  is  made  for  the  registration  of  industrial  agreement^, 
a^  before  mentioned,  which  are  enforced  by  the  court. 

(S)  The  life  of  the  act  is  limited,  it  being  provided  that  it  shall  ter- 
Diinate«  unless  reenacted,  upon  June  30,  1908. 

To  begin  a  strike  or  lockout  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  act,  and 
the  court  has  held  that  it  has  no  power  to  punish  this  offense,  but  that 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  this  clause  of  the  statute  should  properly 
be  brought  before  the  regular  criminal  tribunals.  In  thus  making 
issues  arising  from  offenses  against  the  act  itself,  "'questions  which  are 
or  may  be  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictment,''  and  holding 
them  to  lie  beyond  the  court's  direct  jurisdiction,  progress  has  cer- 
tainly been  made  toward  that  separation  of  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  which  has  always  been  a  salutary  principle  of  organic  law. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  discretion  of  the  court  is  the  only  security  that  a  per- 
son has  that  he  may  not  be  convicted  of  violating  the  court's  commands 
b3'  virtue  of  an  interpretation  amounting  virtually  to  an  amendment 
of  an  award.  In  New  Zealand  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  offenses  of  a 
similar  character  against  the  provisions  of  the  arbitration  law  may  be 
inflicted  by  the  court,  and  a  conviction  secured  carrying  with  it  finan- 
cial consequences  and  social  losses  greater  than  those  involved  in  what 
are  technically  serious  criminal  acts,  with  a  possible  ultimate  recourse 
io  penal  sanctions,  without  the  protection  of  criminal  procedure  or 
jury  trial.  One  of  the  most  important  advances  made  by  the  New 
South  Wales  act,  then,  over  previous  legislation  of  the  same  character, 
has  been  in  the  express  and  implied  provisions  creating  a  separation  of 
the  judicial  functions,  as  involved  in  the  punishment  of  breaches  of 
awards  and  contraventions  of  the  act  itself,  from  the  delegated  legisla- 
tive powers  conferred  upon  the  tribunal  which  it  constitutes.  In  a 
debate  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  the  attorney -general  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  is  author  of  the  present  law,  said:  "In  their 
essence  the  determinations  of  the  court  are  the  same  as  the  regulations 
under  the  factory  acts,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  they  should  be 
enforced  in  the  same  way."  Though  in  case  of  trials  for  breaches  of 
awards  this  separation  of  the  two  spheres  of  authority  is  not  complete 
in  the  act  in  question,  a  beginning  has  been  made  which,  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  burdens  of  the  court,  points  the  waj'  to  a  final  and 
absolute  divorce  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers.     If  under  the  pres- 
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sure  of  businesH,  which  is  already  becoming  a  most  serious  problem, 
the  arbitration  court  should  be  wholly  relieved  of  all  necessity  of 
interpreting  its  own  awards  and  punishing  their  violation,  even  upon 
appeal  from  the  lower  magistrates^  a  very  positive  advance  would  have 
been  made  toward  a  recognition  of  orthodox  juristic  canons  in  this 
body  of  legislation. 

The  New  South  Wales  act  gives  the  court  jurisdiction  over  the 
employees  of  the  government  railways,  while  in  New  Zealand  this 
authority  has  been  granted  onl}'  with  important  reservations.  The 
Commonwealth  arbitration  bill  was  withdrawn  b}'^  the  ministry  which 
proposed  it,  in  1903,  on  account  of  a  controversy  over  this  point, 
although  the  law  later  enacted  gives  the  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
over  industries  conducted  by  a  State  or  other  public  authority.  The 
matter  may  be  mentioned  here  simply  in  order  to  indicate  that  the 
principle  involved  is  quite  distinct  in  the  two  instances.  The  individ- 
ual States  of  the  Federation  own  their  railways,  and  administer  them 
either  through  a  special  board  of  railway  commissioners  or  through  a 
separate  ministry  or  department.  The  compensation,  promotion,  and 
general  working  conditions  of  employees  are  regulated  in  some  instances 
by  administrative  ordinances,  and  in  some  instances  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, or  by  both  of  these.  If  a  State  cares  to  divide  authority  over 
the  railway  service  between  its  regular  administrative  officers  and  an 
arbitration  court  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  do  so;  or  it  can  decide 
that  the  public  welfare  will  be  better  consulted  by  leaving  undivided 
authority  over  the  railways  and  their  employees  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  department  of  the  government.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
latter  course  is  that  the  railway  commission  or  the  responsible  officer 
at  the  head  of  that  department  is  better  able  to  adjust  siilaries  and  the 
general  conditions  of  employment  to  the  var3ung  demands  of  the 
service  than  is  an  outside  body.  But  the  whole  matter  is  a  question  of 
policy,  pure  and  simple,  and  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
parliament. 

In  case  of  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
constitutional  principles  involved,  and  it  is  held  by  many  persons  that 
to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  state  railway  employees  would  be  an 
unjustifiable  and  illegal  invasion  of  state's  rights.  A  decree  of  the 
Federal  arbitration  court  raising  wages,  for  instance,  may  become 
tantamount  to  an  order  to  a  state  parliament  to  increase  its  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  its  railway  service.  Before  this  tribunal  state 
governments  will  be  placed  in  the  position  of  private  employers. 
It  is  only  by  an  extraordinarily  loose  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
constitution  that  such  a  power  can  be  conjured  into  the  hands  of  the 
central  government,  and  the  fact  that  this  construction  has  been 
adopted  in  the  recentlj'  enacted  Commonwealth  arbitration  law  shows 
how  widely  the  theories  and  ideals  of  many  public  men  in  Australia 
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differ,  as  regards  the  principles  of  Federal  government,  from  those 
held  in  America. 

The  development  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  actual  application  to 
industrial  disputes,  the  silent  and  ceaseless  way  it  absorbs  powei*s  and 
becomes  a  potent  regulator  of  industry,  has  been  examined  in  the 
report  upon  laltor  conditions  in  New  Zealand.  It  would  be  an  unnec- 
e^vsary  repetition  to  go  over  all  this  ground  again  in  case  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia,  where  many  New  Zealand  precedents 
have  been  adopted;  therefore,  in  the  present  report,  consideration  will 
he  confined  to  such  developments  and  principles  arising  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  arbiti'ation  law  of  those  States  as  present  novel  features 
or  old  features  with  a  novel  emphasis. 

A  most  important  difference  between  the  New  Zealand  act  and  that 
of  New  South  Wales  is  that  while  the  former  forbids  strikes  and 
Wkouts  only  after  one  of  the  parties  thereto  has  voluntarily  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  by  filing  an  application  for  the 
reference  of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  that  tribunal  the  latter  makes  a 
strike  or  lockout  a  misdemeanor,  if  begun  or  instigated  '*  before 
a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a  reference  to  the  court  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.""*  While,  therefore,  strikes  may  and  do  occasionally 
oiTur  in  New  Zealand,  in  cases  where  a  trade  is  not  under  an  arbitra- 
tion award  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  either  employers 
or  employees  to  appeal  to  the  law,  a  strike  or  lockout,  q^ld  strike  or 
lockout,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  in  New  South  Wales,  without  regard 
to  any  previous  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  the  court.  The  offense 
in  the  first  case  is  analagous  to  a  violation  of  an  injunction  granted 
pending  proceedings,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  a 
penal  statute. 

The  first  case  that  came  before  the  court  in  New  South  Wales  led  to 
a  clear  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  the  law  was  intended  to  pro- 
hibit strikes  and  lockouts;  that  this  was  the  central  and  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  law,  and  that  the  court  would  punish  any  act  looking 
toward  a  violation  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  these  clauses  of 
the  statute.  The  reference  in  question  was  brought  by  the  Newcastle 
Wharf  Laborers'  Union  against  the  Newcastle  and  Hunter  River  Steam- 
ship Company  (Limited).   The  official  summary  of  the  case  is  as  follows : 

Various  disputes  had  from  time  to  time  arisen  between  the  claim- 
ants and  the  respondent  company  with  regard  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment.  In  April,  1902,  the  respondent  company 
determined  to  dispense  with  the  casual  system  of  engaging  labor  on 
their  wharfs,  which  had  been  in  force  for  the  preceaing  18  months, 
and  to  take  on  constant  hands.  Preference  of  employment  on  these 
tenn»  was  offered  to  the  members  of  the  claimant  union,  who,  however, 
declined  to  work  on  the  terms  offered,  though  they  were  willing  to 
accept  a  provisional  arrangement  penaing  a  reference  to  the  court. 
To  tois  the  company  would  not  agree,  and  engaged  a  number  of  non- 
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unionists,  who  displaced  the  members  of  the  union.  The  court  were 
of  opinion  that  the  company  honestly  believed  that  the}*  were  le^lly 
entitled  to  force  the  members  of  the  union  out  of  work  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract,  which  they  claimed. 

Held^  that  the  company  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  act,  and 
that  its  action  was  "  m  the  nature  of  a  lockout."  (^) 

Seinble^  an  employer  may  be  guilty  of  an  act  'Mn  the  nature  of  a 
lockout"  without  closing  his  place  of  employment  or  suspending  work. 

The  right  of  freedom  of  contract  has  Deen  considerably  modified  bv- 
the  industrial  arbitration  act.  Though  parties  may  still  make  volun- 
tary agreements,  existing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  can  not 
be  disturbed  at  the  will  of  one  party  alone.  The  object  of  the  act  being 
to  secure  continuity  of  industrial  operations,  in  the  absence  of  mutual 
agreement  as  to  altemtion  of  existing^  conditions,  resort  must  be  had  to 
the  court,  which  will  decide  "  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience."' 

The  respondent  company  having  altered  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  the  dispute  arose,  the  court  ordered  that  the  status  quo  should 
be  reestablished,  and  that  the  members  of  the  claimant  union,  who  had 
been  displaced  by  nonunionists,  should  be  reemployed  by  the  com- 
pany upon  the  terms  stated  in  the  award.  The  claimant  union  was 
ordered  at  all  times  to  supply  the  necessary  wharf  labor,  the  company 
to  be  at  liberty  to  make  good  any  deficiency  by  engaging  nonunionists. 

The  important  principle  is  thus  enunciated  that  the  arbitration  act 
has  so  modified  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract  that,  ''  though  parties 
may  still  make  voluntary  agreements,  existing  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  can  not  be  disturbed  at  the  will  of  one  party  alone." 
This  is  the  basic  principle  underlying  the  New  South  Wales  statute — a 
new  canon  of  private  law  first  made  a  general  enactment  and  clearly 
defined  in  that  State.  In  New  Zealand  the  Government  has  assumed 
the  right  to  make  and  enforce  a  new  conti'act  of  service  upon  the 
application  of  either  party  thereto;  in  New  South  Wales  the  court  has 
assumed  the  right  to  enforce  the  implied  contract  necessarily  existing 
between  every  master  and  servant  until,  either  by  mutual  agreement 
or  by  its  own  intervention,  that  contract  has  been  modified. 

In  a  second  case,  brought  before  the  court  shortly  after  the  one  just 
mentioned,  a  union  of  shipwrights  had  withdrawn  its  men  from  certain 
work  as  a  result  of  a  disagreement  as  to  classification  of  work  with  the 
shipbuilders'  and  the  shipjoiners'  unions.  The  men  were  forced  to 
return  to  work,  though  they  had  meanwhile  secured  engagements  else- 
where, under  a  penalty  of  £6  ($24.33)  a  member  and  £100  (|487)  upon  the 

"The  court  in  Western  Australia  seems  to  hold  the  view  that  a  lockout  is  not  com- 
mitted when  the  employer  substitutes  an  entirely  new  set  of  men  for  those  dismissed. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  an  opinion  of  the  full  court  to  the  effect  that  in  order  for 
an  act  to  constitute  a  strike  or  lockout  it  is  necessary  that  *Hhe  intention  of  the 
workmen  in  the  one  case  and  of  the  employer  in  the  other  should  be  that  the 
employment  shall  be  continued  if  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter  in  dispute 
can  l)e  arrived  at.*' 
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union  for  violation  of  the  court's  order.  They  were  directed  to  bring 
any  matter  in  dispute  with  the  other  unions  before  the  court  in  the 
regular  manner,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  interrupt  employment 
as  a  result  of  that  dispute. 

A  third  case  arose  from  the  action  of  the  manager  of  a  copper- 
mining  syndicate  in  reducing  the  wages  of  the  smelters  in  his  employ 
without  previous  consultation  and  agreement.  The  reduction  was  made 
in  consequence  of  reduced  profits  in  the  industry.  The  court,  how- 
ever, made  a  retrospective  order  for  payment  of  wages  at  the  original 
rate  from  the  date  that  they  had  been  reduced.  In  his  decision  the 
judge  again  said:  ^^ There  can  be  no  alteration  of  conditions  of  emplo}*- 
ment,  except  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  until  the  court 
determines  what  the  conditions  shall  be.'' 

The  converse  is  not  true — that  the  contract  can  not  be  altered  against 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  thereto.  The  court  can  impair  the 
validity  of  a  private  contract  ^already  existing,  without  the  consent  of 
either  party,  upon  the  application  of  a  third  person  not  a  party  to  the 
contract  itself.  This  important  power  of  the  court  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  clause  of  the  act,  authorizing  it  to — 

Declare  that  anv  practice,  regulation,  rule,  custom,  term  of  agree- 
ment, condition  of  employment,  or  dealing  whatsoever  in  relation  to 
an  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  an  industry  affected  by 
the  proceeding. 

This  means  in  substance  that  a  union  may  have  a  rule  of  that  organi- 
zation applied  and  enforced  in  the  whole  trade  in  the  State;  that  any 
clause  of  a  collective  bargain  made  by  one  employer  with  his  employees 
may  be  extended  by  the  court  to  all  employers  under  its  jurisdiction, 
and  that  a  previous  different  agreement  between  any  one  or  group  of 
such  employers  and  his  or  their  employees  is  no  bar  to  such  extension; 
that  a  custom  that  has  grown  up  in  one  localit}^  possibly  in  response 
to  the  more  perfect  organization  of  labor  in  that  vicinity,  or  for  other 
causes,  niay  be  extended  to  other  localities  where  these  conditions  do 
not  exist.     All  this  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  it  is 
claimed  a  custom  is  thus  made  a  common  rule  at  times  without  the 
previous  knowledge  of  many  employers  thereby  affected.     However, 
the  court  prescribes  that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  secure 
fair  notice  of  an  extension  or  a  projected  extension  of  a  condition  by 
means  of  a  common  rule  to  all  concerned  in  its  application.     This  is 
another  phase  of  what  was  discussed  in  the  New  Zealand  report  as  the 
^^colonial  award,-'  and  would  of  course  be  in  direct  violation  of  our 
constitutional  provisions  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  impairing 
the  validity  of  private  contracts,  were  such  a  law  attempted  in  America; 
yet  the  court  could  hardl^''  fulfill  its  pui'pose  without  this  authority, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  following  published  statement  of  the  former 
attorney -general  of  New  South  Wales,  who  is  the  author  of  the  act. 
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A  shearers^  union  registered  under  the  act  applied  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  registmtion  of  a  rival  union,  alleging,  among  other  reasons  for 
granting  the  application,  that  an  industrial  agreement  between  the 
rival  union  and  the  pastoralists  would  }>e  a  bar  to  any  order  of  the 
court  regarding  the  pastoral  industry.  To  this  the  attorney -general 
replies: 

This  contention  is  not  considered  sound  by  most  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  speak  as  to  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  act,  and  1 
am  not  aware  tnat  it  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  any  lawyer.  If  it 
is  correct,  the  act  can  be  defeated  every  time  an  attempt  is  made  to 
put  it  into  force  by  the  making  of  a  contract  between  two  or  more  pri- 
vate persons  who  might  be  prejudicially  affected  by  the  court's  decision. 

Probably  the  matter  of  second  importance  within  the  court's  juris- 
diction is  that  of  preference  to  unionists.  This  is  a  point,  in  addition 
to  the  one  just  mentioned,  where  an  almost  necessary  power  of  the 
court  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  Statje  and  Federal  constitutions  of 
the  United  States;  for  by  this  grant  of  power  parliament  delegates  to 
the  court  authority,  which  our  legislatures  do  not  possess,  of  special 
and  class  legislation.  The  provision  of  the  New  South  Wales  act  reach} 
as  follows,  under  powers  of  the  court,  authorizing  it  to — 

Direct  that,  as  between  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees 
and  other  persons,  offering  their  labor  at  the  same  time,  such  members 
shall  be  employed  in  preference  to  such  other  persons,  other  things 
being  equal. 

The  power  here  granted  is  supplemented  b}-  the  following  clause, 
deKning  "  industrial  matters:" 

The  employment  *  *  *  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  class  of 
persons  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or  reiusal  to  employ  any 
particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons  therein. 

Under  these  clauses  the  court  has  held  that  it  possesses  authority  to 
order  that  a  nonunionist  seeking  employment  shall,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  obtaining  it,  agree  to  join  the  union  within  a  spe<'i- 
tied  time  after  his  engagenient.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  court  would  exercise  the  power,  which  it  probably  possesses 
under  the  second  clause  just  quoted,  and  which  has  been  exercised  by 
the  New  Zealand  tribunal,  of  directing  that  nonunionists  already 
in  the  employment  of  a  firm  shall  be  replaced  by  unionists  apply- 
ing for  engagement  subsequently,  although  the  union  can  not,  when 
the  order  is  given,  supply  the  men  required  by  the  emplo3^er.  The 
policy  of  the  court  is  not  to  order  preference  where  an  employer  in 
the  past  has  habitually  given  preference  to  union  employees.  If 
preference  is  granted,  it  is  usually  subject  to  the  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  precedent  of  the  New  Zealand  court — that  admission  to 
the  union  shall  not  be  restricted,  that  fees  and  dues  shall  not  exceed  a 
specified  sum,  and  that  the  union  shall  keep  an  employment  book  open 
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for  the  inspection  of  employers  at  a  convenient  place  for  consultation 
durinjf  business  houi*s.  In  case  of  colliery  employees  the  coiiit  has 
enforced  the  rule  that  when  a  reduction  in  hands  takes  place  the  last 
taken  on  shall  be  the  tirst  to  go. 

Preference  to  unionists  in  Australia  has  given  rise  to  a  serious  polit- 
ii*ai  question  that  has  not  presented  itself  up  to  the  present  time  in 
Now  Zealand.     In  the  latter  colony  the  labor  men  are  not  organized 
into  an  autonomous  party,  as  in  the  different  States  of  the  Common- 
wealthy  and  the  trade  unions  ore  not  directly  political  organizations, 
although    they  possess  considerable  indirect  influence  in  elections. 
They  are  not,  as  in  Australia,  the  primary  units  of  a  political  labor 
K»ague,  whose  members  are  taxed  for  campaign  purposes.     They  are 
hound  by  no  pledges  to  support  an}'  particular  candidate  or  platform. 
In  Australia,  as  was  explained  in  describing  the  organization  of  the 
lahor  party,  the  unions  are  integral  parts  of  the  political  machine.     A 
member  of  a  union  in  some  instances  has  not  a  free  ballot  on  election 
day.     One  of  the  most  powerful  unions  had  until  recently  a  rule, 
which  will  be  quoted  later  in  another  connection,  imposing  a  fine  of 
i:^  ($14.t>0)  upon  any  member  voting  or  working  against  a  labor  candi- 
date.    The  rules  of  the  political  labor  council,  Victoria,  require  each 
union  joining  to  pay  $5.11  aifiliation  fee;  and  each  member  of  an 
affiliated  union  to  pay  2  cents  a  quarter  to  the  election  fund.     Similar 
provisions  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Political  Labor  League.     The  executive  of  the  latter  body  has   16 
prominent  trade  union  officials  among  its  23  members.     Some  unions 
nH|uire  that  a  man  shall  possess  an  elector's  right  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  membership.     An  Australian  labor  federation  has  been  formed  by 
the  cooperation  of  trade  unions  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  which 
levies  24  cents  on  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  financing  Federal  labor 
candidates.     The  writer  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  a  trades  and  labor 
council  where  a  motion  to  raise  a  fund  by  a  levy  on  the  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  campaign  expenses  of  labor  candidates  was  dis- 
cussed and  supported  by  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  present. 
Although  the  motion  was  amended  so  as  to  recommend  that  the  Politi- 
cal Labor  League  make  such  a  levy  for  the  purpose  indicated,  the 
practical  effect  of  any  action  the  league  may  have  taken  pursuant  to 
thb  recommendation  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  fund  had  been 
raised  directly  by  the  council.     One  of  the  speakers  said:  "Politics 
are  the  very  foundation  of  our  constitution,  and  the  success  of  the 
council  is  largely  attributable  to  the  political  labor  movement."    The 
secretary  of  an  employers'  association  thus  voiced  his  criticism  of  the 
political  influence  of  compulsory  preference  to  unionists  in  the  arbi- 
tration awards: 

Compulsory  preference  to  unionists  means  compulsory  labor  par- 
tisaaship,  and  creates  a  vicious  circle  of  labor  power.     The  union 
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leaders  are  the  political  leaders  and  hold  office  by  virtue  of  the 
trade-union  vote.  '  They  make  laws  that  compel  every  worker  to  join 
a  trade  union  as  a  condition  of  securing  employment.  Trade  unions 
form  the  Political  Labor  League — the  labor  party  organization.  There- 
fore the  labor  leaders  virtuafly  compel  every  wage-earner  to  join  their 
party  and  vote  for  them.  In  other  words,  they  use  the  legislative 
machinery  to  give  themselves  permanent  political  tenure. 

An  attorney  who  has  represented  employers  in  important  cases 
before  the  arbitration  court  said: 

In  the  case  at  Broken  Hill  (a  princifml  mining  center)  an  application 
for  an  award  was  made  by  the  Barrier  brancn  of  the  Amalgamated 
Miners^  Association  short!}'  before  election,  although  there  was  little 
prospect  of  their  securing  higher  wages  under  prevailing  conditions, 
and  special  stress  was  laidupon  the  claim  for  preference  to  unionists. 
]t  was  commonly  reported  that  the  union  brought  this  application 
w  ith  the  end  of  strengthening  its  ranks  so  as  to  defeat  Ferguson^  the 
candidate  for  parliament.  Ferguson  is  a  labor  man,  but  nad  some 
quarrel  with  the  Political  Labor  League.  The  Amalgamated  Miners' 
Association  has  a  rule  requiring  members  to  vote  for  labor  candidates. 
If  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  (to  which  reference  is  made  later) 
has  repealed  this  rule  in  its  own  constitution,  it  still  maintains  it  in 
spirit.  Manv  cases  are  brought  before  the  court  by  a  small  body  of 
men  controlling  a  small  union,  in  order  to  secure  a  preference  to 
unionists  clause,  and  thus  strengthen  their  i-anks  and  their  own  polit- 
ical and  labor  influence,  although  there  is  no  economic  occasion  for  a 
dispute  and  no  discontent  exists  among  the  great  majority  of  work- 
ingmen  employed  in  the  industry. 

The  Commonwealth  bill  establishing  a  Federal  arbitration  court, 
which  has  recently  become  a  law,  contains  a  provision,  inserted 
against  the  will  of  the  labor  ministry  in  power  at  the  time,  which 
allows  the  court  to  grant  preference  subject  to  two  important  restric- 
tions intended  to  meet  the  difficulties  just  mentioned.  Preference  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  (1)  "the  application  for  such  preference  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  affected  by 
the  award  who  have  interests  in  common  with  the  applicants,"  nor  shall 
it  be  granted  to  any  union  (2)  ''so  long  as  its  rules  or  other  binding 
decisions  permit  the  application  of  its  funds  to  political  purposes,  or 
require  its  members  to  do  anything  of  a  political  character."  The 
registrar  of  the  New  South  Wales  court,  in  speaking  of  this  matter, 
said:  "There  should  be  such  a  firm  administration  of  the  unions  bj' 
the  court  as  to  compel  them  to  limit  their  activity  to  legitimate  indus- 
trial ends,  and  prevent  their  intruding  into  politics."  However,  the 
returns  of  the  last  election  do  not  show  that  preference  of  employment 
to  unionists  has  especially  strengthened  the  political  labor  party  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  compared  with  other  States  where  this  privilege 
does  not  exist. 

Another  phase  of  the  preference-to-unionists  question  which  occa- 
sioned considerable  unfavorable  comment  manifested  itself  in  Sydney 
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in  June,  19(>4.  In  December,  1902,  the  Sj^dney  Wharf  Laborers'  Union 
entered  into  an  industrial  agreement  with  the  Stevedores'  Association 
of  that  city,  which  was  accepted  and  made  an  award  by  the  arbitration 
court.  While  the  parties  were  l)efore  the  court  an  informal  discussion 
UH>k  place  as  to  the  power  of  the  workers'  union  to  limit  its  member- 
ship, the  chief  p6int  raised  being  the  means  to  be  used  in  securing 
t-ompetent  men.  Waterside  occupations  are  often  a  recourse  of  loaf- 
ers, criminals,  and  other  lawless  or  undesirable  characters,  who  take  up 
the  business  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  tide  over  a  special  emergency 
or  secure  an  opportunity  to  pilfer  cargo;  therefore  divScretion  in  select- 
ing and  rejecting  applicants  for  adnussion  to  longshore  unions  is  often 
necessary'  for  their  good  standing  and  efficiency.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  the  president  of  the  court  incidentally  made  the  remark: 
'*It  may  be  the  union  might  take  the  risk  and  stiy,  'We  will  close  our 
books  now  for  a  month  or  6  weeks.'  As  a  court  we  have  no  power  to 
interfere  in  that  particular  matter  on  this  application."  Supported  by 
this  somewhat  equivocal  suggestion,  the  union  did  close  its  books  about 
IS  months  later.  In  the  interval  the  award  had  been  made  a  common 
rule  applying  to  all  persons  engaged  in  stevedoring.  Three  nonunionist 
wharf  laborers,  regularly  employed  by  a  steamship  owner,  applied  for 
admission  to  the  union,  and  upon  being  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  books  were  closed,  brought  their  grievance  before  the  arbitration 
court 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  union,  that  body  took  the  action 
because  they  understood  they  were  justified  in  doing  so  by  the  opinion 
of  the  judge  expressed  at  the  time  the  award  was  granted  and  bj'^  sub- 
sequent legal  advice  taken  by  the  union  upon  this  point.     Evidence 
presented  before  the  court  showed  that  not  more  than  2,000  of  the 
3,(HX)  members  of  the  union  were  employed  at  one  time,  and  that 
power  to  close  the  union's  books  would  be  one  of  importance  in  affect- 
ing real  wages — that  is,  the  average  earnings  of  the  men — under  the 
Hwaixl,  although  it  would  affect  in  no  way  the  rate  of  wage  that  steve- 
dores would  have  to  pay  for  the  service  of  wharf  men.     The  secretary 
quoted  the  judge  as  sa3Mng  that  if  such  an  influx  of  men  into  the  union 
occurred  as  to  change  the  conditions  of  employment  under  which  the 
award  was  granted,  by  rendering  work  excessivel}'  irregular,   the 
uuion  might  be  justified  in  closing  its  books,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
complaint  of  dearth  of  labor  by  employers.     The  immediate  occasion 
for  closing  the  books  was  stated  to  be  that  not  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  union  were  ever  employed  at  one  time,  so  that  the 
average  worker  was  not  able  to  earn  a  living  wage  under  the  terms  of 
the  award;  that  the  government  has  recently  closed  the  harbor  to  net 
fishing,  and  a  large  influx  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians  formerly  engaged 
.in  that  industry  was  anticipated;  and  that  firms  had  adopted  a  practice 
of  sending  any  discharged  employee  or  laborer  applying  to  them  for 
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»;ecretory  of  an  employers' union  said:  '*•  Even  if  the  unions  are  for- 
hidden  to  engage  in  political  work,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Federal  law, 
if  they  are  granted  preference  of  employment  under  arbitration  awards, 
there  is  enough  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  union  secretar\-,  in  send- 
ing men  to  jobs  under  the  regulations  provided  in  the  awards,  to  make 
him  a  little  political  boss  in  his  union,  with  effective  power  to  keep  any- 
one not  under  his  dictation  out  of  work."  Another  emploj^er  attrib- 
uted the  congestion  of  business  before  the  court,  which  has  become  a 
very  serious  embanussment  in  both  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales,  to  the  claims  for  preference  to  unionists.  ''Everj'  union  sees 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  compulsory  preference,  and  realizes  that 
it  only  i-equires  a  small  matter  to  give  them  a  case  before*  the  coui-t, 
and  so  every  union  has  rushed  into  court  with  its  preference  demand 
and  congested  business  by  artificial  disputes.  Obviously  the  original 
intent  of  the  act  was  to  bring  in  preference  only  when  a  strike  was 
imminent  otherwise. "  Many  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  grant- 
ing prefei^eiice  by  employers  are  arguments  usually'  directed  against 
trade  unionism  in  general — that  it  robs  the  individual  workman  of 
ambition,  introduces  a  dead  level  of  work  and  workmanship  into  trades, 
favors  •*ca-i'anny,''  makes  the  union  a  close  corponition,  an  aristocracy 
of  labor,  monopolizing  the  labor  supply,  and  is  an  infringement  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  workman. 

The  miners  are  so  well  organized  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia  that  in  both  States  their  representatives  attached  less  impor- 
tance to  preference  than  did  other  labor  leaders  interviewed.     In  some 
places  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  preference  indirectly.     In 
New  South  Wales  colliery  awards,  as  already  mentioned,  managers 
liave  been  ordered  bv  the  court  to  dismiss  men  on  the  "last  come, 
first  go"  principle,  which  gives  the  older  eraploj^ees,  who  are  usually 
union  men,  a  pretty  secure  lease  of  employment,  and  prevents  a  gradual 
Donunionizing  of  the  force  by  substituting  little  by  little  unorganized 
for  organized  workmen.     An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  similar 
rule  in  the  Collie  coal  fields  of  Western  Australia,  but  the  court  refused 
to  make  the  order.     An  objection  made  to  such  a  provision  by  emplo}^- 
ers  is  that  it  forces  them  to  retain  insubordinate  or  inefficient  work- 
men, although  better  men  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  wages.     Especially 
in  a  new  country  like  W^estern  Australia,  it  is  pointed  out,  where  many 
industries  are  just  starting,  a  population  of  skilled  workers  is  not 
always  present  at  the  outset  of  an  undertaking,  and  the  men  first 
engaged  may  not  be  competent  to  carry  on  the  business  after  it  has 
been  developed.     However,  the  court  in  New  South  Wales  has  not 
seen  fit  to  extend  the  'Mast  come,  first  go"  clause  to  any  industries 
where  the  embarrassment  last  suggested  is  likely  to  be  experienced. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  granting  preference  to  unionists  is 
derived  from  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  Australasian  arbitration 
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laws,  and  wan  thus  suiiiraarized^iii  the  New  Zealand  Report:  ^^The  law 
constituting  the  court  ii^  based  upon  the  assumption  of  unionism,  and 
its  machinery  can  be  set  in  action  only  b}'^  these  organizations.  With- 
out them  the  act  itself  becomes  inoperative.  Anything  that  justifies 
the  act  justifies  the  existence  of  the  unions  and  forms  a  valid  argument 
for  their  encouragement.  The  court  is  not  empowered  to  deal  with 
workers  as  individuals,  and  the  very  life  of  its  jurisdiction  depends 
ui)on  the  organization  of  employees."  Justice  Williams  said,  in  a 
New  Zealand  case:  '^The  act  confers  no  status  on  a  workman  who  is 
not  a  member  of  a  union.  (Hving  preference  to  unionist  does  not 
affect  any  right  of  a  nonunionist  workman.  The  whole  scope  of  the 
act  is  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  to  restrain  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  trade  unions  and  their  members  on  the  other." 

The  practical  argument  usually  advanced  by  workers  in  support  of 
the  claim  for  preference  is  that  inasnmch  as  they  have  given  up  their 
right  to  strike  in  coming  under  the  act,  the  law  should  secure  them  in 
the  rights  which  they  formerly  obtained  by  means  of  strikes;  that  the 
court  should  be  empowered  to  consider  any  matter  which  might  fonn 
an  essential  part  of  a  demand  made  upon  employers  under  threat  of  a 
strike.  Great  unions,  like  the  Colliery  Employees^  Federation  and 
the  Federated  Seamen,  who  have  conducted  the  most  important  strikes 
in  the  past,  should  not  be  asked  to  relinquish  the  preference  to  employ- 
ment which  they  have  already  secured  and  maintained  for  their  mem- 
bers for  many  years,  in  order  to  submit  to  an  award  that  could  not 
legally  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  this  privilege.  The 
men  further  maintain  that  preference  is  no  more  than  equitable, 
because  only  unionists  incur  the  expense  of  obtaining  awards  and 
are  primarily  liable  for  penalties  |or  breaking  their  provisions.  Mem- 
bers of  a  union  registered  under  the  law  can  not  withdraw  with- 
out notice  and  payment  of  all  dues.  The  funds  in  the  treasury  of  a 
union  and  the  dues  owed,  often  representing  the  accumulation  of  years, 
may  be  seized  in  execution  by  the  court  for  the  breach  of  an  award. 
Even  the  rules  of  the  union  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  court. 
Unionists  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  prefer- 
ence in  return  for  these  liabilities  to  which  they  submit  themselves, 
for  the  rights  which  they  relinquish,  and  for  the  expenses  which  thov 
alone  incur  in  prosecuting  an  award.  It  is  also  claimed  that  without 
the  protection  of  an  award  a  union  can  not  exist  in  face  of  determined 
attack  from  employers.  The  writer  was  repeatedly  told  by  labor  men 
that  unless  there  was  preference  for  unionists  in  the  awards  there 
was  practical  preference  for  nonunionists  in  the  workshops;  that 
employers  weeded  out  their  union  employees  under  various  pretenses, 
especially  if  the  men  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  either  as  oflScers  of 
unions  or  as  witnesses,  in  cases  before  the  court.  In  Western  Australia, 
where  preference  is  not  granted,  the  specific  instances  where  men  were 
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said  to  have  been  discharged  because  thej'  testified  against  their  employ- 
ers in  court  were  very  numerous.  Cases  in  four  trades  were  reported 
to  the  writer  at  one  time.  It  was  very  difficult  to  verify  such  allega- 
tions, because  the  testimony  of  the  employer  and  of  the  employee  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  latter's  dismissal  seldom  accorded.  Neverthe- 
less there  were  cases  where  the  complaint  of  the  workmen  that  the}^ 
were  discriminated  against  for  taking  active  part  in  court  cases  or 
union  business  was  evidently  justified.  In  one  case  an  employer  testi- 
fied in  court  that  a  witness  on  the  opposite  side,  who  was  employed  by 
him,  was  a  competent  and  satisfactory  workman,  and  then  ordered 
his  dismissal  soon  after  the  award  was  given.  In  another  instance 
men  who  had  been  constantly  employed  for  four  years  in  the  same 
establishment  were  similarly  dismissed.  Indeed,  an  employer  some- 
times admitted  that  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  men  who  gave  him  trouble 
in  this  manner.  The  president  of  a  trades  and  labor  council  said: 
"  Union  officers  are  boycotted  by  emplo^^ers,  and  therefore  unions 
have  difficulty  in  getting  competent  officials  and  become  invertebrate." 

Where  preference  has  once  been  granted,  this  fact  gives  the  court 
a  strong  hold  over  the  organization  receiving  the  right  for  securing 
compliance  with  an  award.  For  the  judge  is  empowered,  "with  a 
view  to  enforcing  an  award,"  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any  union, 
and  thus  deprive  it  of  all  privileges  and  standing  under  the  law.  It 
is  sometimes  claimed  that  employers'  interests  are  considered  in  other 
ways  in  granting  preference.  A  New  Zealand  writer  thus  puts  this 
aspect  of  the  case:  '*  Compulsory  preference  protects  employers  from 
the  possible  factiousness  and  aggressiveness  of  a  minority  in  a  trade, 
since  the  demands  of  a  union  would  be  those  of  a  whole  or  a  majority 
in  a  trade — and  the  common  sense  of  most  is  always  a  protection;  all 
members  of  a  trade  being  unionists,  the  employers'  choice  of  men  can 
not  be  restricted  by  preference;  and  last,  but  most  important,  it  is  a 
boon  to  those  employers  who  are  willing  to  favor  unionism  and  who 
desire  to  have  the  awards  faithfully  kept,  but  who  are  sometimes 
driven  under  existing  conditions  to  employ  nonunion  labor  and  cut 
rates."  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  these  advantages  do  not 
appear  to  have  impressed  themselves  upon  employers  very  forcibly. 

To  an  outside  observer  it  would  look  as  if  the  grievances  on  both 
sides  were  exaggerated.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  preference  clause  in  an 
award  works  special  hardship  upon  the  average  employer  in  the 
administration  of  his  business.  At  least  it  was  very  hard  to  pin  any 
employer  interviewed  down  to  a  concrete  instance  where  it  had  done 
so;  and  even  where  this  was  possible,  the  hardship  complained  of  was 
in  no  case  so  great  as  those  frequently  attending  the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  employers  and  unions  in  America.  In  Sydney  a 
person  qualified  to  speak  of  this  matter  said:  "I  have  made  special 
efforts  to  discover  real  grounds  for  the  complaints  of  employers  as  to 
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preference,  and  have  not  found  a  case  where  the  latter's  interesb^ 
wei'e  prejudiced,  except  occasionally  where  preference  operated  8o 
as  to  induce  him  to  discharge  some  old  employee  who  was  too  aged  to 
work.'^  A  fact  probably  more  significant  than  any  testimony  (pointing 
in  this  direction)  is  that  out  of  some  29  or  .30  industrial  agreements 
tiled  under  the  arbitration  act,  24  contain  clauses  granting  prefer- 
ence voluntarily  conceded  by  employers,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
two  agreements  filed  under  the  Western  Australian  act,  where  prt»f- 
erence  is  not  granted  by  the  court.  Although  these  concessions  were 
doubtless  made  in  most  instances  in  order  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the* 
court,  and  with  the  consideration  in  view  that  that  tribunal  usually 
favored  the  workers  in  their  application  for  this  privilege,  neverthe- 
less, had  any  exceptional  hardship  Ix^en  worked  by  this  provision,  it 
dou})tless  would  have  been  contested  more  vigorouslj*. 

On  the  other  hand,  official  statistics  of  the  membership  of  the 
unions  1>elie  the  stiLtement  that  when  preferen<'e  is  not  granted  these 
organizations  are  weakened  or  die  out  as  a  consequence.  Incidentally, 
the  same  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  influence  of  preference  in 
recruiting  unions,  and  therefore  increasing  their  political  power,  has 
lieen  overestimated.  At  least,  after  allowing  for  the  possible  effect  of 
outside  and  undetected  factors  upon  the  figures,  these  are  the  con- 
clusions that  seem  to  follow  from  a  comparison  of  the  memliership 
and  growth  of  unions  of  workers  in  New  South  Wale^  and  West«?rn 
Australia  since  the  arbitration  acts  have  ^)een  in  force. 

It  will  l>e  rememl>ered  that  preference  of  employment  to  unionists  has 
lM»en  almost  uniformly  granted  in  the  awards  of  the  court  in  the  former 
State,  and  has  been  ref  ustni  in  every  instance  on  the  ground  of  lack  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  latter  State.  Therefore  we  have  an  opp<ji'tunit3'  of 
compiiring  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  unionism  with  this  single  factor 
prcMMit  in  one  caMj  and  al>sent  in  the  other.  Under  ))oth  acts  the 
unions  are  required  to  report  their  membership  to  the  registrar  of  the 
court  once  a  year.  The  figures  thus  obtained  showing  the  strength  of 
the  workers'  organizations  in  each  State  on  or  about  Deceml>er  31  of  the 
years  since  the  laws  have  been  in  operation  are  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TNIONS  OF  W<»RKERS  IX  NEW  SOPTH  WALES  ANT>  WESTERN  AISTKA 

LI  A.  I>K('EMBEK  3L  1901.  l*fi.  ANI»  llWi. 

»  Mate.  1901.  l»i  i»i:. 


Kew  Sofith  Wal*^      ,V».Jitt  €2,SM  7O..V0 

Western  Au>tra:. a ^,yA»  11.412  16.2VM 

Therefore^,  while  union  membership  has  increased  but  21  per  cent  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  preference  Ls  granted,  during  the  three  years 
during  which  the  act  has  been  in  force,  it  has  increased  overTl  percent 
in  Western  Australia,  where  pn*ference  is  not  granted.    Western  Aus- 
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tralia.  however,  has  been  growing  in  population  more  rapidly  than 
Nrw  South  Wales.  Nevertheless,  taking  Coghlan's  figures  for  the 
number  of  inbabitantj^  in  each  State  on  June^O,  at  the  end  of  the  years 
IiH)l,  1902,  and  1903,  and  <*omparing  with  the  strength  of  the  unions 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  it  appears  that  while  in  New  South  Wales 
the  proportion  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  unions  of  workers 
increased  from  4.22  per  cent  in  1901  to  4.96  per  cent  in  1903,  in  West- 
ern Australia  it  increased  from  4.60  per  cent  to  6.89  per  cent  in  the 
>ame  period.  In  a  new  country  like  the  latter  State,  with  a  mining 
p.>pulation  and  larger  proportion  of  males  among  the  inhabitants,  the 
absolute  percentage  of  unionists  is  naturally  greater  than  in  an  old 
settled  and  partly  agricultural  and  pastoral  community  like  New  South 
Wales.  Also  a  large  share  of  the  increase  in  population  in  Western 
Australia  during  the  last  3  years  has  been  due  to  the  immigration  of 
persons  likely  to  become  enrolled  in  workers'  unions.  These  condi- 
tions account  in  part  for  the  more  rapid  growth  of  unionism  in  that  State. 
Yet  the  figures  do  not  indicate  that  lack  of  preference  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly wasting  effect  upon  those  organizations.  The  following  figures, 
showing  the  growth  of  unionism  in  a  single  occupation  in  the  two 
States^  throw  another  side  light  upon  this  question.  The  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  census  reports  upon  occupations  for  1901,  the  reports 
of  the  minister  of  mines  of  each  State  for  1903,  and  the  reports  of  the 
registrars  of  the  arbitration  courts. 

PER  CENT  OF  MINERS  IN  UNIONS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

1901  AND  190S. 


State 


N>w  soath  Wales 
Western  Australia 


Persons  engaged        Membership  in 
in  mining.  miners'  uniooa. 


1901. 


1903. 


36.845 
19.439 


37,559 
18,219 


1901. 


9.687 
4.432 


1908. 


12,963 
6.572 


Per  cent  in  imions. 


1901. 


26.3 
22.8 


1903. 


34.5 
30.6 


In  this  occupation  the  unions  have  gained  strength,  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry,  more  rapidly  in 
New  South  Wales  than  in  Western  Australia.  Part  of  the  increase  in 
the  older  State  is  in  this  case  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  preference  to 
unionists.  After  the  Broken  Hill  award,  previously  referred  to  as  an 
instance  where  the  preference  clause  was  said  to  have  been  sought  for 
political  recruiting  purposes,  the  membership  of  the  Barrier  branch 
of  the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association  increased  more  than  1,100,  or 
nearly  doubled  in  a  single  year.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  the  gold  fields  a  single  Western  Australian  union 
lost  more  than  1,200  members,  or  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
jjtrength  of  miners'  organizations  in  the  State.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  abnormal  loss,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  no  way  connected 
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with  arbitration  court  awards,  the  Westralian  unions  would  have 
enrolled  more  than  37  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  employed  in  the 
industry,  and  have  shown  a  much  higher  rate  of  increase  than  those 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  short  the  statistics  do  not  show  in  any  way 
that  compulsory  preference  to  unionists  has  a  controlling  influence 
upon  the  enrollment  of  unions.  Doubtless  it  does  increase  their  mem- 
bership in  a  marked  degree  in  certain  instances;  but  when  the  effect  of 
the  awards  is  averaged  over  the  whole  body  of  workers  in  a  State, 
there  is  no  evidence  as  j^et  that  proves  preference  alone  to  be  a  deter- 
mining cause  in  the  growth  of  labor  organizations.  Theoretically  it 
ought  to  be  such  an  influence,  of  course,  and  it  might  manifest  itself  as 
such  in  the  course  of  time;  but  if  we  were  given  the  figures  just  quoted, 
without  knowing  the  details  of  the  laws  in  operation  in  the  two  States, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  infer  from  them  which  court  had  granted 
and  which  refused  preference  of  employment  to  unionists. 

The  question  of  rival  unions  and  the  so-called  '^  bogus  union  ^  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  arbitration  in  New  South 
Wales.  Possibly  the  largest  employing  industry,  in  the  State  is  wool 
growing,  and  the  shearers*  union  is  prominent  both  for  numerical 
strength  and  on  account  of  its  historical  struggles  with  employers. 
This  organization  is  opposed  by  an  equally  strong  and  united  organi- 
zation of  graziers,  with  large  financial  resources,  known  as  the  Pas- 
toralists'  Union.  The  official  name  of  the  shearers^  society  is  the 
Australian  Workers^  Union,  and  it  is  a  composite  organization, 
embracing  in  its  memlH^rship  not  only  shearers  and  ranch  laborers  in 
general,  but  also  small  farmers  and  even  country  shopkeepers,  who 
at  some  time  or  other  have  qualified  to  join  its  ranks  and  remained 
members  of  the  society.  Shortly  after  the  arbitration  law  went  into 
effect  a  ^•Machine  Shearers'  Union''  applied  for  and  secured  re^tra- 
tion  under  the  act.  The  Australian  Workers'  Union  also  had  pre- 
viously- registered.  So  there  were  two  organizations  covering  the 
same  occupation  and  territory.  The  older  union  liad  some  21.1HK),  and 
the  new  union,  bv  the  time  its  bona  fides  and  registration  had  been 
challenged,  about  1,2<m)  members.  The  new  union  was  formed, 
according  to  its  own  claims,  by  men  who  refused  to  submit  to  certain 
offensive  rules  of  the  original  organization.  The  regulations  objected 
to  includeil  the  following: 

/^/.>;..i/  /'#/>*//. — Branches  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  Is.  (24 
ix»nt>)  per  financial  niemJ)er  per  year  for  parliamentary  purposes,  pro- 
viding always  that  a  two-thinN  majority  of  their  members  declare 
throuirh  a  plebiscite  vote  in  favor  of  such  expenditure.  Branches 
d<»<-iding  in  favor  of  ex|>ending  Is.  (24  cents)  per  member  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  shall  plai'e  >ame  to  credit  of  a  parliamentary  fund, 
which  may  be  used  in  coiuu^^-tion  with  either  State  or  Federal  elections. 

Any  branch  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  Is,  (24  cents)  per  mem- 
lier  for  parliamentary'  purposes  snail  set  aside  the  sum  in  a  separate 
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fund  after  each  annual  audit  without  an^  further  vote  being  necessary, 
unless  demanded  by  the  branch  committee  or  general  meeting.  In 
such  case  the  question  shall  again  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  of  mem- 
bers of  such  branch. 

The  parliamentary  fund  available  at  the  time  of  an  election  shall  be 
equally  distributed  amongst  the  various  electorates  within  the  branch 
boundaries  in  which  there  exists  a  duly  constituted  league  to  assist  in 
the  return  of  candidates  who  have  been  duly  selected  and  indorsed  by 
the  Political  Labor  League  and  approved  by  the  union. 

Any  member  of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  voting  or  working 
against  the  selected  labor  candidate  approved  of  by  the  union  shall  m 
fined  the  sum  of  £3  ($14.60). 

The  new  union  asserted  that  it  was  opposed  to  political  work  being 
undertaken  by  a  trade  organization,  to  the  detriment  of  exclusively 
trade-union  functions.  Further,  the  machine  shearers  claimed  to  be 
in  favor  of  contract  shearing,  or  working  for  shearing  contractors, 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  older  organization.  A  contractor  moves 
from  ranch  to  ranch  with  a  full  i)ower-driven  machine-shearing  outfit, 
much  as  the  steam  thrasher  moves  from  farm  to  farm  in  the  United 
States  during  the  thrashing  season,  with  a  fixed  number  of  hands,  who 
are  provided  with  regular  work  and  accomplish  much  more  than  the 
intermittently  working  hand  shearers  under  the  old  system.  The  new 
method  is  considerably  more  economical  and  enables  a  smaller  number 
of  men  to  do  all  the  work  of  shearing  on  the  stations.  So  there  is  said 
to  be  a  phase  of  the  old  question  of  opposition  to  machinery  and 
improved  organization  of  industry  involved  in  the  dispute  of  the  two 
unions.  The  old  union,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  liew 
organization  was  not  bona  fide,  and  that  it  was  secretly  supported  and 
e  icouraged  by  the  Pastoralists'  Union  in  order  to  lower  wages  and 
defeat  the  ends  of  unionism  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  worker. 

Both  unions  having  been  registered  under  the  arbitration  act,  there 
has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  each  union  to  secure  a  cancellation  of 
the  registration  of  its  rival,  but  both  organizations  still  hold  their 
ground.  The  old  union  altered  its  rules  so  as  to  remove  those  objec- 
tionable in  the  first  instance,  but  the  new  union  was  by  this  time  so 
well  intrenched  in  its  position  that  any  action  abolishing  its  rights 
was  looked  upon  as  questionable  by  the  court. 

When  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  failed  to  secuic  sole  registra- 
tion through  the  arbitration  court,  its  leaders  secured  the  appointment 
of  a  parliamentary  commission,  of  whom  the  general  secretary  of  the 
union  was  the  first  chairman,  to  investigate  the  whole  question  anew. 
The  constitution  of  the  commission  was  thrice  changed,  its  partisan 
character  being  modified  by  dropping  the  officer  of  the  union  just  men- 
tioned from  its  membership.  This  commission  was  later  found  to  be 
unconstitutional  bj^  the  full  court  of  the  State  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
formed  to  investigate  a  private  question  under  the  jurisdiction  of  and 
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already  decided  by  a  court  of  justice^  and  therefore  was  an  invasion  of 
sucli  jurif^dietion.  However,  before  this  judgment  was  given,  the 
commission  made  public  a  report,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
Machine  Shearers'  Union  had  been  in  all  proltability  formed,  officered, 
and  financed  by  persons  working  in  the  interests  of  the  pastoralists. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  unions  constitutes  a  condition  favorable 
to  employers,  who  can  play  one  against  the  other  in  the  mattel*  of 
wages. 

The  case  of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  in  applying  for  cancel- 
lation of  its  rival  after  repealing  the  objectionable  features  in  its  owri 
rules,  was  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  dispute  with  the  pastoralists, 
which  will  be  mentioned  later,  the  union  had  been  held  in  a  suit  in 
equity  to  be  guilty 'of  a  conspiracy  to  induce  certain  employees  to 
break  their  contracts,  an  injunction  had  been  granted  against  it  and 
some  of  its  officers,  costs  had  been  awarded,  and  the  court  had  seque«»- 
trated  the  funds  of  the  union. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two  unions  are  registered,  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  who  is  the  author  of  the  act,  points  out  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  prevent  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union  from  applying  for  and  securing  an  award  governing  the  shear- 
ing industry,  and  that  the  presence  of  another  union  in  the  field  does 
not  affect  the  probable  terms  that  would  be  granted  in  an  award  the 
conditions  of  which  were  based  upon  evidence  produced  before  the 
court.  In  the  New  South  Wales  arbitration  act  the  clause  relating  to 
the  registration  of  two  unions  in  the  same  industry  makes  it  discre- 
tional with  the  court  to  grant  or  to  refuse  such  registration.  But  in 
Western  Australia  the  prohibition  of  such  double  registration  is  ahM  - 
lute.  In  the  latter  State,  also,  it  is  prescril)ed  that  a  union  granted 
registration  shall  consist  of  employers  or  workers  in  "any  specified 
industry  or  industries  in  the  State."  In  New  South  Wales  any  society 
registered  as  a  ti-ade  union  may  also  be  registered  as  an  industriiii 
union  under  the  arbitration  act.  The  provision  as  to  specified  indus- 
tries in  Western  Australia  has  forced  the  so-called  composite  unions  to 
limit  their  membership  to  certain  occupations.  The  Australian  Work- 
ers' Association  in  that  State  now  admits  only  '^men  working  in  and 
about  a  mine  "  in  its  gold  fields  branches.  This  union  therefore  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  Amalgamated  Miners,  as  both  cover  the  same 
industry,  although  with  sufficient  differences  in  their  membership  to 
allow  of  both  being  registered  under  the  arbitration  act.  But  in  this 
Stiit(*  there  has  been  no  such  contention  between  the  two  bodies  over 
the  question  of  registration  as  has  just  been  described  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  two  unions  appeared  joint!}'  in  the  application  for  an 
award  in  the  eastern  gold  fields.  In  fact  the  question  of  bona  fides  was 
the.  principal  one  involved  in  the  contest  between  the  rival  shearers' 
unions. 
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A  second  case  involving  the  respective  claims  of  rival  unions  arose 
in  Sydney,  where  two  organizations  of  builders  and  general  laborers 
caiue  into  conflict.  In  this  instance  an  older  and  apparently  stronger 
organization  was  unable  to  secure  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of 
a  competing  union,  through  a  technicality;  the  authority  to  cancel 
i^uch  registration  being  lodged  so  vaguely  in  the  act  that  the  court 
hesitated  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  In  another  case,  the 
restaurant  employees'  union,  having  priority  of  registration,  was  able 
to  bar  out  a  inval  union  which  attempted  to  register. 

Two  rival  unions  of  employers  have  been  formed  in  the  retail  trade, 
one  representing  more  especially  Sydney  and  the  other  representing 
eountr3'  interests.  The  metropolitan  union  secured  prior  registration 
under  the  arbitration  act  and  succeeded  in  defeating  an  application  for 
registration  by  the  country  organization.  It  is  claimed  that  a  few 
department-store  proprietors,  who  compete  with  small  storekeepers 
throughout  the  State  by  mail-order  business  and  custom  drummed  up 
by  retail  travelers,  and  whose  interests  are  otherwise  opposed  to  those 
of  country  traders,  control  the  registered  union,  and  that  the  mem- 
bership of  that  society  is  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  confined  to 
Sydney  merchants.  The  country  organization  is  said  to  have  some 
1,500  members,  all  of  whom  are  bona  fide  traders  outside  the 
metropolis. 

The  prominence  of  these  questions  of  preference  to  unionists  and 
registration  of  unions  in  connection  with  arbitration  laws  is  due  to  the 
theory  of  the  laws  themselves.     The  acts  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  unionism,  as  was  pointed  out  incase  of  the  New  Zealand  law  in 
the  quotation  from  the  report  upon  that  colony.     The  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Kingston,  previously  referred  to  as  the  originator  of  this  leg- 
islation in  Australasia  and  its  present  strongest  advocate,  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  long  and  prominently  in  public  life  before  the  labor 
party  rose  to  power,  thus  succinctly  summed  up  his  views  upon  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  relation  to  unionism,  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  writer:  "  Our  arbitration  laws  applied  to  labor  are  '  company 
law'  (i.  e.,  corporation  law).    You  subject  your  capitalistic  corporations 
to  special  jurisdiction,  so  should  you  do  with  labor.     When  you  allow 
capital  to  organize,  it  is  subject  to  certain  state  requirements,  and  you 
submit  the  incorporating  individuals  to  special  legal  liabilities  and 
restrictions  in  return  for  the  rights  you  give  them;  so  should  you  do 
with  labor  if  you  allow  it  to  organize.      You  require  capital  to  incor- 
porate  in  order  to  exercise  certain   capitalistic  powers;  3'ou  should 
require  labor  to  incorpomte  to  exercise  certain  collective  labor  powers. 
Every  argument  based  on  social  grounds  that  you  can  advance  for  the 
one  is  equally  applicable  to  the  other."     In  viewing  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  the  arbitration  courts,  and  the  sphere  of  legal  theory 
toward  which  they  lean,  it  is  evident  that  they  incline  to  follow  the 
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precedents  of  equity  jurisprudence.  It  is  upon  these  two  pillars  of 
equity  and  corporation  law  that  the  logical  construction  of  the  present 
acts  rests. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  parliament  to  pass  certain 
amendments  to  the  arbitration  act  in  New  South  Wales,  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  registrar  and  the  court  in  the  matter  of  registering  and 
of  canceling  the  registration  of  unions,  and  giving  the  former  certain 
judicial  rights  of  calling  evidence,  analogous  to  those  of  a  master  in 
equity,  when  inquiring  into  matters  relating  to  the  incorporation  of 
industrial  unions.  It  was  also  proposed  to  allow  district  judges  as  well 
as  petty  magistrates  to  hear  trials  for  breaches  of  awards,  at  the  request 
of  the  president  of  the  arbitration  court,  and  to  designate  certain  fac- 
tory inspectors  as  inspectors  of  awards,  with  special  powers  to  investi- 
gate cases  of  suspected  violation .  The  same  trouble  of  collusion  between 
employers  and  employees  to  defeat  the  terms  of  an  award  that  has  been 
reported  in  New  Zealand,  and  more  frequently  in  \  ictoria,  appears 
to  have  occurred  in  New  South  Wales.  These  proposed  amendments, 
however,  were  defeated  in  the  upper  house.  The  action  of  that  tx>dy 
was  probably  due  to  a  clause  in  one  of  the  proposed  amendments, 
apparently  containing  retroactive  legislation,  intended  to  apply  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  rival  shearers'  unions. 

One  feature  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  arbitration 
act  in  New  South  Wales  that  has  not  manifested  itself  with  the  same 
frequency  in  either  New  Zealand  or  Western  Australia  has  been  the 
number  of  appeals  made  to  higher  tribunals  for  interpretations  of  the 
law  and  decisions  regarding  the  authority  of  the  arbitration  court. 
Two  of  these  cases  involve  the  application  of  the  common  rule,  though 
in  the  first  of  them  other  questions  of  equal  or  greater  importance  were 
in  dispute.  Both  incidentally  throw  a  certain  amount  of  light  upon  the 
petty  intrigues  that  occasionally  breed  beneath  the  mantle  of  the  law. 

The  New  Zealand  awards  appl}'  to  single  industrial  districts  and  con- 
siderable dissension  had  arisen  in  that  colony  from  the  efforts  made  by 
employers  or  employees  working  under  what  are  believed  less  favor- 
able conditions  in  one  district  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  more  favor- 
able conditions  prescribed  by  the  award  of  an  adjoining  district  to  their 
own  locality,  or  the  conditions  of  their  own  locality  to  a  neighboring 
district.  Cases  have  occurred  where  employers  and  employees  in  one 
district  united  to  resist  an  effort  made  by  employers  and  employees  in 
another  part  of  the  colony,  suffering  from  their  competition,  to  force 
new  conditions  upon  them  through-  an  award  of  the  arbitration  court. 
Something  of  the  same  division  of  interests  has  manifested  itself  between 
the  metropolitan  and  the  rural  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  even 
within  the  ranks  of  employers  in  Sydney  itself.  Men  at  the  head  of 
large  establishments  have  attempted  to  secure  regulations  in  their 
industry,  through  entering  into  an  industrial  agreement  with  their 
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employees  and  having  it  made  an  award  of  the  court  binding  upon  all 
employers,  that  would  seriously  hamper  their  small  competitors  in 
business.  Similarly  the  meat  dealers  in  suburban  and  residential 
parts  of  Sydney  were  suffering  from  the  competition  of  a  few  city 
dealers,  who  had  shops  near  the  central  i-ailway  station  or  the  ferry 
wharves,  and  had  built  up  a  large  trade  with  men  employed  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  city,  who  made  purchases  on  their  way  home 
from  work  between  5  and  6  p.  m.  In  order  to  cut  out  this  competi- 
tion the  residential  dealers,  who  were  a  majority  of  the  Master 
Butchers'  Association,  entered  into  an  industrial  agreement  with  their 
employees  closing  their  shops  at  6  p.  m.  four  days  of  the  week,  1 
p.  m.  on  Wednesdays,  and  9  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  Upon  application 
by  the  parties  this  agreement  was  made  a  common  rule,  applying  to 
all  employers  in  Sydney.  A  city  dealer  named  Clancy,  whose  busi- 
ness was  prejudiced  by  this  decision,  violated  the  award.  Previously 
other  dealers  in  the  same  position  had  petitioned  the  court  to  be 
excused  from  the  early  closing  provision  of  the  award,  upon  the 
ground  of  injury  to  their  business,  but  had  been  refused.  Clancy's 
case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  thence  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  two  issues:  That  the 
award  was  in  contravention  to  the  early  closing  act,  which  allowed 
dealers  to  remain  open  until  a  later  hour,  and  that  although  the 
defendant  kept  his  shop  open  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  award,  he  did 
not  retain  any  of  his  employees  in  service  later  than  the  hour  for 
closing  set  by  the  court,  but  carried  on  his  business  alone  or  with  the 
assistance  of  members  of  his  family  not  receiving  wages.  On  final 
appeal  Clancy  won  upon  the  latter  issue,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth holding  that  the  arbitration  court  could  prescribe  in  an 
award,  made  upon  the  terms  of  an  industrial  agreement,  conditions  of 
employment  more  favorable,  but  not  less  favorable  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  statute;  but  that  it  could  not  interfere  in  the  common-law 
right  of  a  merchant  to  carry  on  his  business  in  person,  where  no  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee  existed. 

The  second  decision  referred  to  was  upon  two  cases  carried  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  was  to  the  eflfect  that  an  industrial 
agreement  could  be  made  a  common  rule  by  the  arbitration  court.'' 
Quite  the  opposite  result  follows  from  the  terms  of  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian act,  as  interpreted  in  that  State,  for  the  court  has  held  that  any 
aw^ard  made  where  an  industrial  agreement  already  exists  must  be  in 
the  exact  terms  of  that  agreement,  unless  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  agree  to  an  amendment;  that  only  an  award  whose  terms 
have  been  determined  upon  original  evidence,  and  therefore  after  the 
same  procedure  as  if  no  agreement  existed,  can  be  made  binding  upon 
all  employers  of  a  district,  and  that  any  terms  in  an  agreement  relating 

/'The  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth  has  since  reversed  this  decision. 
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to  matters  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court — such  as  preference 
to  unionists — are  repealed  when  the  agreement  is  dissolved  to  make 
way  for  an  award.  This  decision  has  practically  stopped  the  making 
of  industrial  agreement^  in  Western  Australia. 

In  an  earlier  case  the  supreme  court  of  New  South  Wales  was  called 
upon  to  interpret  the  definition  of  domestic  servant  as  used  in  the  act. 
The  law  is  expressly  stated  not  to  apply  to  employment  in  domestic 
service,  and  a  case  was  brought  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
exemption  covered  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  court  hold  that  such 
establishment's  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  as  they  were 
institutions  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  profit,  and  therefore 
industries  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  last  decision  to  be  mentioned 
is  more  important  as  indicating  the  extended  jurisdiction  held  by  the 
court  in  the  way  of  regulating  business. 

In  a  dispute  between  the  brickmakers  and  brick  carters'  employees 
and  the  employers'  union,  the  issues  settled  contained,  among  other 
provisions,  the  following: 

Panmen,  one  to  be  employed  at  each  pan,  but  when  2  pans  feed  from 
1  shoot  a  boy  or  man  to  assist;  loft  work,  one  man  to  be  employed  at 
each  shoot  on  present  speed;  if  speed  is  increased,  another  man  to  be 
employed;  boy  labor,  boys  to  be  employed  only  at  wheeling  coal,  or 
as  assistant  to  panmen  or  machine  men;  if  employed  at  other  work  to 
be  paid  men's  wages;  no  boy  under  16  to  he  employed;  mininmm 
wages  to  be  $1.22  per  day;  wet  weather,  the  majoritv  of  men  on  out- 
side work  to  decide  if  it  is  too  wet  for  work;  setters^  conditions,  four 
men  to  be  employed  on  a  Piatt  machine  making  2,000  bricks  per  hour, 
where  distance  from  ma(*hine  to  kiln  does  not  exceed  60  yards;  if  more 
than  2,000  bricks  are  made,  or  if  distance  exceed  6i)  yards,  extra  men 
to  be  employed;  two  men  on  machine  making  1,000  per  hour,  with  60 
yards  distance;  if  more  than  1,000  per  hour,  or  more  than  60  yanls 
distance,  extni  men  to  be  employed. 

The  employers  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  to  have 
these  issues  struck  out  of  the  claims  of  the  applicants  for  an  award,  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  not  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitra- 
tion court.  The  supreme  court  hekl  that  the  matters  protest<3d  did  lie 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arl)itration  court,  but  in  giving  this  deci- 
sion the  chief  justice  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable  com- 
ments: 

It  is  also  beyond  all  question  that  the  arbitration  act,  as  in  force  in 
this  State,  is  an  act  which  is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.  It  <\  )es 
encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  regards  person  and  property. 
It  creates  new  crimes  unknown  to  the  common  law,  or  to  any  previous 
statute.  It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  both  employer 
and  employee.  It  precludes  the  one  from  giving,  and  the  other  from 
o])taining  employment  exce|)t  upon  terms  settled  by  the  court.  It  has 
the  eflfect  of  preventing  persons  from  obtaining  employment  at  their 
own  specific  calling  except  upon  terms  imposed  by  the  court.  It 
deprives  the  employer  of  the  conduct  of  his  own  business  and  vests  the 
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Diaiiagenient  in  the  tribunal  formed  under  the  act,  and  it  can  prescribe 
terni>  of  maDagement  which,  however  injurious  they  may  }ye^  the 
employer  must  comply  with,  under  penalty  for  any  breach  of  their 
order.  There  are  many  other  matters  to  which  I  might  refer,  such 
as  the  operation  of  the  common  rule  upon  persons  who  have  not  been 
liefore  toe  court.  Finally,  it  is  an  act  productive  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  deplorable  amount  of  litigation,  with  its  concomitant  ill  feel- 
ing and  ill  will  between  employers  and  employees,  who  are  under  this 
act  forced  into  two  hostile  camps.  I  believe  the  object  in  passing  the 
act  was  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  between  employer  and  employee. 
I  fear  it  has  not  had  that  effect. 

Naturally  such  strong  animadversions  upon  the  act  from  the  supreme 
bench  were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  reply  from  the  friends  and 
commendation  from  the  adversaries  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  a 
controversy  wasaroused  in  which  an  entirely  judicial  attitude  was  hardly 
maintained  by  either  party.  The  Sydney  labor  council  in  an  official 
reply  asserted  that  in  intrenching  upon  the  common  law  and  the  'lib- 
erty of  the  subject"  the  arbitration  law  was  simply  advancing  along 
the  line  of  all  progressive  legislation  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  such  as  factories'  acts  and  employers'  liability 
laws;  that  in  interfering  with  the  employer  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
business  it  was  simply  affirming  the  principle  that  labor,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  production,  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  production  shall  be  carried  on; 
that  the  court  does  not  apply  the  common  rule  without  giving  a  fair 
opportunity  to  all  persons  thereby  affected  to  obtain  a  hearing,  or 
after  the  rule  is  made,  to  obtain  exemption  from  its  application,  and 
that  the  deplorable  amount  of  litigation  complained  of  was  due  largely 
to  the  presence  of  lawyers  in  the  court. 

In  interpreting  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  the  arbitration  courts 
of  Australia  have  given  attention  to  the  precedents  already'  established 
in  New^  Zealand,  and  in  many  purely  formal  matters  they  have  followed 
the  practice  of  the  court  in  that  colony.     The  analysis  of  awards  pre- 
sented in  the  report  upon  lal)or  conditions  in  New  Zealand  would  hold 
good,  except  as  to  details  and  matters  affected  by  terms  of  the  Austra- 
lian acts  already  mentioned,  of  the  large  body  of  decisions  given  by 
the  courts  in  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.     Almost  anv 
roatter  usualW  included  in  a  collective  bargain  between  employers  and 
trade  unions  in  the  United  States,  excepting  the  closed  shop  in  Western 
Australia,  comes  within  the  purview  of  these  tribunals.     In  addition, 
the  New  South  W^ales  court  has  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  many 
regulative  functions  that  it  would  hardly  be  considered  practicable  to 
discuas  between  employers  and  employees  in  America.     Furthermore, 
an  award  is  much  less  flexible  than  a  collective  bargain.     The  latter 
agreement  can  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions  in  any  establishment, 
with  the  mutual  consent  of  all  parties  interested,  more  readily  than  an 
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award,  which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  retains  its  utility  only  when 
rigidly  enforced.  Laxness  on  the  part  of  a  union  in  enforcing  every 
detail  of  an  award  in  all  the  establishments  regulated  by  it  might 
establish  a  precedent  prejudicial  to  future  claims  of  that  union  before 
the  court.  Therefore  the  amount  of  control  and  restriction  residing 
in  an  award  is  considerably  greater  than  is  involved  in  a  collective 
bargain  embodying  identical  terms,  even  assuming  that  the  bargain 
is  honorably  observed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned  in 
its  provisions. 

The  Australian  acts  borrow  their  definition  of  industrial  matters, 
which  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Mew  Zealand  law,  with  the  reservation  as  to  preference  to  unionists 
already  noted  in  Western  Australia.  The  authority  to  grant  preference 
in  the  New  South  Wales  act  is  contained  in  a  special  paragraph.  All 
three  statutes  have  a  separate  clause  empowering  the  court  to  fix  a 
minimum  wage,  with  provision  for  a  lower  rate  for  incompetent 
workers. 

The  theory  of  the  minimum  wage  has  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Victorian  law.  Three  classes  of  evidence  are  admitted  for 
determining  this  issue  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Western  Australia:  (1)  The  customary  or  average  wage 
already  prevailing  in  the  industry;  (2)  the  cost  of  living;  (3)  the  con- 
dition of  an  industry — the  profits  it  is  paying.  Evidence  of  the  first 
kind  is  the  only  evidence  now  admitted  before  the  Victorian  wage 
boards,  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  presented  in  all  cases. 
The  second  class  of  evidence  is  of  relatively  more  weight  in  places  like 
the  Westralian  gold  fields,  where  rapid  development  is  taking  place 
and  wide  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  commodities  are  common.  In  an 
old  settled  (commercial  center  like  Sydney  there  is  more  or  less  agree- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  a  living  wage — that  is,  what  it  costs  to 
support  a  family  according  to  the  usual  standard  of  living  among 
workingmen;  and  the  court  always  fixes  the  minimum  at  or  above 
that  amount.  The  third  kind  of  evidence,  as  to  the  profits  of  an 
industry,  is  more  often  a  contentious  point  than  either  of  the  others. 
Frequently  it  is  presented  by  employers  to  show  that  their  business 
will  not  allow  them  to  carry  on  under  the  conditions  which  would  be 
established  were  the  claims  of  the  workers  granted.  Becentl}'  the 
Sydney  tanners  attempted  to  have  an  industrial  agreement,  voluntarily" 
entered  into  bv  themselves  and  the  master  tanners  of  thatcitv.madea 
common  rule  applying  to  country  employers.  The  latter  were  able  to 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
agreement  or  award  would  compel  them  to  close  their  establishments 
and  throw  their  workmen  out  of  employment.  Similarly  employers 
have  produced  their  books  or  balance  sheets  to  show  the  inability  of 
their  business  to  carry  an  increased  labor  cost  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
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both  New  Soath  Wales  and  Western  Australia.  On  the  other  hand 
the  dividends  of  companies  and  other  indications  of  their  probable 
profits  are  advanced  by  the  workers  as  a  reason  why  their  wages 
should  be  increased  by  an  award. 

The  worker  throughout  Australia  defines  the  minimum  wage  as  a 
living  wage.  A  labor  representative  in  Western  Australia  said:  ''  We 
maintain  that  an  industry  that  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  living  wage  is  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  ought  not  to  exist.  It 
depresji^s  the  standard  of  living  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  working 
clasi».  The  judge  here  has  said,  however,  that  he  would  never  give  a 
decision  that  would  hamper  an  existing  industiT,  whether  it  paid  a 
living  wage  or  not."*  An  attorney  identified  with  labor  interests  in 
New  South  Wales  said:  ''I  believe  we  have  reached  in  Australia  the 
bedro(*k  principle  that  the  first  charge  on  every  industry  shall  be  a 
living  wage  to  all  employees.  If  an  industry  can^t  afford  such  a  wage, 
it  should  collapse.'^  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  implied  in  the 
clause  of  the  Victoria  factories  act  of  1903,  directing  the  court  of  in- 
dustrial appeals,  in  any  application  to  revise  the  determination  of  a 
board,  to  '^consider  whether  the  determination  appealed  against  has 
had  or  may  have  the  effect  of  prejudicing  the  progress,  maintenance  of, 
or  scope  of  employment  in  the  trade  or  industry  affected  by  such  price 
or  rate,  and  if  it  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  had  or  may  have  such  effect, 
the  court  shall  make  such  altemtions  as  in  its  opinion  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  or  prevent  such  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a 
living  wage  to  the  employees  in  such  trade."  Everything  depends 
upon  the  definition  of  a  ^Miving  wage,"  and  the  difficulty  of  the  regu- 
lating authority  in  interpreting  the  law  is  therefore  not  affected  by 
formal  definitions  or  commentaries  of  this  character.  Practice  must 
be  determined  by  the  special  conditions  present  in  each  case  brought 
before  the  court. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  court  in  New  South  Wales  to  define 
the  minimum  wage,  but  the  precedent  of  the  New  Zealand  court  has 
been  followed  in  fixing  such  a  rate  of  pay  as  seemed  from  the  total 
evidence  suitable.  This  has  been  at  times  higher,  and  at  times  may 
have  been  lower,  than  the  average  wage  prevailing  previous  to  the 
award.  The  assumption  has  been,  therefore,  that  ^^  minimum  "  as  used 
in  the  act,  means  a  minimum  mandatory  by  virtue  of  the  court's  deci- 
sion, and  does  not  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  the  lowest  or  the 
lower  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  trade  prior  to  that  decision.  The 
court  in  Western  Australia  has  taken  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
however,  and  has  struck  out  on  a  new  and  independent  line  in  its 
interpretation  of  this  important  term.  According  to  the  president  of 
the  court,  **The  legislature  did  not  direct  or  authorize  the  court  to  fix 
a  fair  average  wage,  but  to  *  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or 
other  remuneitition.''     1  take  it  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  that 
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the  court  in  to  say  what  is  the  leant  rate  of  wage  that  nhall  be  paid  to 
a  worker  in  any  particular  trade  possesning  the  least  skill  and  expc^ri- 
ence;  a  rate  of  wage  that  is  applicable  to  the  carpenter  or  the  saddler 
who  has  just  learned  his  trade — just  out  of  his  apprentice<«hip.      It  is 
the  least  rate  of  wage  to  he  paid  to  a  man  able  to  work  at  that  trade/' 
It  has  been  pointed  out  with  considerable  show  of  justice  that,  as  the 
words  quoted  from  the  act  were  borrowed  by  the  legislature  of  West- 
ern Australia  directly  from  the  New  Zealand  law,  »fter  that  law  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  been  repeatedly  inter- 
preted by  the  judges  of  the  colony  in  a  sense  different  from  the  one 
just  presented,  the  intent  of  the  legislature  presumably  was  to  use  the 
words  with  the  meaning  given  them  in  New  Zealand.     It  is  also  diffi- 
cult for  the  labor  people  to  see  the  equity  of  a  law  that  forbids  them 
to  strike,  upon  the  ground  that  a  sufficient  sul>stitute  is  providcHi  in 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  then  denies  them  the  right  of  using  that 
court  to  obtain  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  strike,  an  increase  of 
wages.     Probably  the  view  taken  by  the  court  in  Western  Australia  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  exigencies  that  that  tribunal  is  fori*ed  to  face. 
Cost  of  living  and  rates  of  wages  tend  gi-adually  to  become  uniform 
in  Australia,  because  the  population  is  mobile  and  near  the  <x>ast,  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  suppl}'  labor  for  .all  the  enterprises  at  present 
developed,  and  in  a  country  that  normally  produces  a  superabundance 
of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life.     Sea  freights  are  alK>ut  equal  for 
all  the  Stat<\s  of  the  Commonwealth.     At  present  Western  Australia 
retains  a  portion  of  her  interstate  tariff,  according  to  the  agreement 
when  she  entered  the  Federation,  but  this,  is  diminishing  20  per  cent 
a  year,  so  as  to  cease  entirely  at  the  end  of  1905,  five  years  after  Feder- 
ation was  accomplished.     Manufacturers  are  therefore  feeling  more 
severely  the  competition  of  old-established  industries  in  the  eastern 
States,  and  the  importation  of  cheaper  commodities  from  those  parts 
of  the  ('ommonwealth  is  lessening  the  cost  of  living.     A  decrease  in 
the  formerly  high  rate  of  wages  is  consequently  demanded  in  order  to 
meet  these  new  conditions.     So  the  arbitration  court  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  been  facing  a  situation  different  from  that  encountered  by 
the  courts  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  because  it  has  l)cen 
forced  to  adjust  terms  of  employment  to  conditions  progressively  less 
favorable  to  the  workingmen. 

In  one  recent  instance  the  court  in  New  South  Wales  has  been 
appealed  to  l»y  the  (employers  to  effect  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  iron 
trades.  This  industry  is  suffering  from  an  exceptional  depression 
and  is  for<*ed  to  meet  considerable  competition  from  England,  where 
wages  in  proportion  to  output  are  nuich  lower  than  in  Australia. 
The  cas*'  had  not  been  tried  when  the  material  for  this  report  was 
gathered. 
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Time  and  piecework  rates  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of 
wages-  The  hours  of  labor  are  normally  8  throughout  Australia, 
although  some  trades  have  always  been  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  time  of  kitchen  hands  in  restaurants 
and  hotels  has  been  fixed  at  77  hours  a  week,  and  butcher  shop 
eniplo^'ees  are  required  to  work  54  hours  a  week.  In  both  instances 
the  award  reduced  the  time  formerly  worked.  The  only  case  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  where  the  horn's  of  labor  were 
lengthened  was  in  the  Kalgoorlie  gold  fields  miners'  award,  where  the 
time  of  underground  workers  was  raised  from  47  to  48  houi*s  a  week; 
hut  the  shorter  working  time  formerly  prevailing  was  in  this  instance 
voluntarily  restore<l  b}-  the  employers  in  a  subsequent  agreement  with 
their  men.     Overtime  and  holida}-  rates  are  specified  in  the  awards. 

The  adjustment  of  piecework  rates  to  time  wages  and  the  allowance 
or  nonallowance  of  piecework  are  among  the  most  tedious  and  vexing 
questions  that  come  before  the  court.  Incidentally  the  question  of 
contnii't  max*  be  involved,  as  has  happened  in  the  awards  in  Western 
Australia.  All  the  Australasian  arbitration  laws  and  the  Victoria  fac- 
tories act  empower  the  regulating  authority  to  prohibit  piecework. 
As  a  rule  workers  attempt  to  have  the  awards  stipulate  that  time 
wages  only  shall  be  paid.  In  some  trades,  however,  a  "  log''  or  piece- 
work price  schedule  is  drawn  up  b}-  or  on  authority  of  the  court. 
This  applies  especially  to  tailoring  and  garment  making,  bootmaking, 
the  harness  and  saddlery  trade,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  furniture 
trade.  Some  of  these  logs  are  said  to  contain  3,000  items,  and  when 
a  court  or  board  has  once  completed  such  a  schedule  other  courts  usually 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  borrow  the  work  of  their  col- 
k'ague  to  apph'  in  their  own  State  or  districts.  For  instance,  the  boot 
log  drawn  up  by  the  Victoria  wage  board  has  been  adopted  in  West- 
ern Australia^  with  an  increase  of  12i  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  the  latter  State. 

The  court  or  board  sometimes  fixes  time  wages  only,  leaving  to  the 
parties  the  adjustment  of  piecework  rates  to  those  wages.  Employers 
generally  favor  this  arrangement,  as  it  gives  them  better  control  of 
their  factories;  but  workers  usually  oppose  it,  probably  because  the 
iinployer  tries  to  proportion  piecework  pay  to  time  pay,  according  to 
the  rate  set  by  his  fastest  workmen. 

The  court  in  Western  Australia  has  refused  to  regulate  contract 
working,  on  the  ground  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  spe- 
citie  enough  to  justify  taking  away  the  common  law  right  of  every 
man  to  contract  as  he  likes.  This  point  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  gold  fields  miners'  award,  though  that  instance  did  not  illus- 
tmte  how  wide  was  the  application  of  the  principle.  The  contract 
W8tj?in  has  been  extended  to  many  trades  where  day  wages  are  cus- 
toouirj  under  normal  conditions,  in  order  to  evade  paying  award  terms 
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and  compensation  claims  in  case  of  accident.  Advertisements  appear 
in  the  papers,  not  for  day  workmen,  but  for  mechanics  to  take  con- 
tracts to  build  so  many  feet  of  wall,  paint  a  house,  or  erect  a  shed.  In 
New  South  Wales  many  employers  in  the  iron  trades  assert  that  the 
fact  that  they  can  not  enforce  a  piecework  and  contract  system  in  their 
shops  is  the  determining  factor  in  causing  the  present  depression  in 
that  industry,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  foreign 
firms. 

The  economic  effect  of  a  statutory  minimum  wage  appears  to  be  to 
create  a  uniform  wage,  not  adjusted  closely  to  the  efficiency  or  produc- 
tiveness of  the  workmen  throughout  an  indtlstr3^  But  the  degree 
of  this  effect  probably  varies  in  different  trades  and  occupations.  The 
Victorian  Commission  of  1903,  who  were  favorable  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, say  of  New  South  Wales:  "The  marked  tendency  to  reduce 
the  efficient  worker  to  the  minimum  wage  is  everywhere  visible,  and 
employers  are  emphatic  in  declaring  that  while  they  could,  and  did, 
pay  a  good  tailoress  30s.  ($7.50)  a  week,  good  as  well  as  indifferent 
workers  had  now  to  receive  the  all-round  wage  of  208.  ($4.87).  If, 
they  put  it,  they  are  forced  by  law  to  pay  too  much  to  some  of  their 
employees,  they  must,  in  self-defense,  in  order  to  keep  working 
expenses  within  reasonable  bounds,  pay  less  to  others  than  they 
deserve."  Official  wage  statistics  in  the  States  where  such  regulation 
exists  are  not  in  a  form  to  allow  a  satisfactorv  verification  of  this  fact. 
They  do  not  distinguish  clearly  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  as 
adults  and  minors,  helpers,  journeymen,  and  foremen.  Figures  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Zealand  report,  however,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  wages  do  tend  to  seek  the  level  of  the  award  minimum.  Trial 
tables,  prepared  to  show  the  effect  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia,  were  found  to  contain  so  many  sources  of  possible  error  as 
to  be  of  no  value.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  these  laws  have 
been  in  operation  in  Australia  to  allow  their  effect  to  be  clearly  shown. 
The  variation  of  the  tendency  in  different  industries  might  be  consid- 
erable. In  highly  skilled  occupations  the  capacity  of  individual  work- 
men counts  for  more  than  it  does  in  mining  or  lumbering.  Testimony 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  awards,  therefore,  varies  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  individual  employers.  W^ages  above  the  minimum  were  said 
to  be  paid  in  the  clothing  trade  in  New  South  Wales,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  quoted  above.  The  manager  of  a  boot  factory  in  the 
same  State  said:  ^^  We  don't  hold  our  men  down  to  the  minimum  wage. 
Our  cheapest  men  are  those  to  whom  I  give  the  most  money.  I  make 
the  foreman  of  each  room  judge  of  his  employees,' and  he  must  make 
his  room  pay — and  pay  wages  that  will  produce  that  result."  Another 
manufacturer  said:  ^'The  minimum  in  the  boot  trade  is  £2  5s.  ($10.95) 
a  week.  I  am  paying  some  of  my  operatives  £2  10s.  ($12.17),  others 
£2  15s.  ($13.39),  and  some  up  to  £3  ($14.60)  a  week."    A  manufactur- 
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ing  saddler  and  harness  maker's  books  showed  that  he  was  paying  from 
U^s.  (|S^.^)  to  £1  ($4:.87)  a  week  above  the  award  minimum  to  several 
of  his  workmen.  When  the  boot  trade  determination  went  into  effect 
in  Melbourne,  the  books  of  a  large  factory  in  that  city  showed  a  change 
of  but  13s.  ($3.16)  in  the  total  pay  roll  as  a  result,  although  there  may 
have  been  a  readjustment  of  wages  among  different  workmen.  A 
clothing  manufacturer  in  the  same  city  stated  that  the  determination 
made  no  change  in  his  wage  sheet  for  900  employees.  One  of  the 
larger  emplo3^er8  in  Western  Australia  said:  '*  The  carpenter's  minimum 
under  the  sward  is  10s.  6d.  ($2.56)  a  day.  We  are  not  pa^ung  a  man  in 
our  employ,  even  inferior  workmen,  under  lis.  6d.  ($2.80)  a  day." 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  clerk  of  the  arbitration  court  in  that  State,  said: 
''The  minimum  wage  is  the  maximum  wage  in  large  industries."  He 
cited  the  fact  that  a  combine,  controlling  the  important  lumbering 
industry  of  that  State,  reduced  its  wages  quite  unif oimly  to  the  award 
minimum,  though  the  latter  was  lower  than  the  average  wage  formerly 
prevailing.  A  colliery  manager  in  New  South  Wales,  said:  '*  Before 
the  arbitration  act  went  into  effect  we  always  paid  our  better  men  a 
higher  rate  than  the  others,  but  we  can't  do  so  now  without  provoking 
disoord  and  jealousies  that  interfere  with  the  work." 

Employers  very  generally  complain  that  the  more  uniform  wage 
established  by  the  awards  causes  a  dead  level  of  workmanship  and  out- 
put among  workmen,  gauged  usually  by  the  workmanship  and  output 
of  the  poorer  hands  in  the  establishment.     For  this  reason  *  partly 
employers  do  not  like  to  employ  inferior  workmen,  even  at  lower 
wages,  where  an  award  is  in  operation.     Therefore,  as  in  Victoria, 
slow  workers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  an  arbitration  act, 
even  though  the  court  has  made  some  arrangement  by  which  they  may 
be  employed  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  minimum  wage.     A  boot  manu- 
facturer in  Sydney  said:  ^^  Quite  a  number  of  my  former  employees — 
not  one  or  two,  but  quite  a  number — have  started  small  shops,  where 
they  work  under  sweat-shop  conditions,  because  they  were  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  award.     About  40  or  50  of  these  small  places  have  been 
opened  in  Sydney  lately.     One  of  my  former  employees  was  in  here 
less  than  an  hour  before  you  entered.     He  was  formerly  a  clicker. 
He,  with  his  wife  and  his  son,  and  one  hired  boy,  can  manufacture 
Mime  lines  cheaper  than  we  can  in  the  factory  under  our  award,  and 
so  we  buy  those  lines  from  them.     When  a  new  agreement,  which  we 
are  just  concluding,  goes  into  effect  I  shall  discharge  a  number  of 
hands  who  have  been  in  my  employ  12  and  15  years.     Two  are  in 
delicate  health  and  the  others  are  good  enough  workmen,  but  just 
naturally  slow.     I  can't  afford  to  keep  them  at  the  minimum  fixed  in 
the  agreement     I  do  not  believe  in  cutting  down  the  wages  of  my 
better  men  to  the  minimum  in  order  to  retain  slow  men.     Wlien  wages 
are  on  a  dead  level  you  sooner  or  later  get  a  dead  level  of  work,  paced 
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bj  the  iflowcst  man  in  the  factory.  I  s^tarted  here  in  Sydney  30  years 
ago  na  a  working  journeyman.  If  our  present  .system  of  regubted 
wage.s  had  (>een  in  force  then,  1  should  still  be  a  journe^'man/''  A 
representative  of  the  saddlers  made  a  similar  statement  concerning 
conditions  in  his  trade  in  Sydney.  An  employer  in  Melbourne  said: 
**If  we  employ  slow  workers,  even  at  some  speiMal  wage,  as  is  now 
required  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  })oard,  our  other  men  work 
down  to  the  slow  workers'  level  and  the  efficiencv  of  the  whole  force 
is  imijaired.  When  boys  get  to  be  21  or  thereabouts  they  are  dis- 
charged and  thrown  on  the  streets  because  they  can  not  earn  the 
minimum  wage.^^ 

As  in  New  2iealand,  the  Australian  courts  have  at  times  fixed  a 
graduated  scale  of  wages  for  apprentices  and  other  minor  emploj-ees, 
atrcf^rding  to  their  age  and  length  of  service.  The  awards  also  go 
l>eyond  the  factories  acts  in  limiting  eraplo3'ment  of  children.  (Courts 
have  a  right  to  order  that  apprentices  shall  be  indentured,  and  work- 
ers usually  try  to  have  this  made  a  requirement  in  the  awards.  In 
Western  Australia  the  court  has  refused  to  regulate  apprenticeship  and 
the  employment  of  minors  in  several  important  awards  governing 
skilled  trades,  notably  in  case  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  whefe  it 
has  been  customary  to  do  so  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand. 
But  here  again  the  conditions  peculiar  to  a  new  country  with  3'oung 
industries  and  a  rather  nomadic  population  have  governed  the  action 
of  the  court. 

Where  the  powers  granted  a  court  to  regulate  industry  are  compre- 
hensive and  are  lilierally  interpreted  by  the  presiding  judge,  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  provisions  as  to  details  in  an  awai'd  ma}'  become  so 
numerous  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  administration  of  a  business. 
Hitherto  almost  any  conceivable  matter  relating  to  an  industry  might 
be  included  in  the  claim  of  a  union  before  the  court  in  that  State.  In 
case  of  the  saddlers  it  is  said  the  union  wanted  the  time  book  abol- 
ished, which  would  have  prevented  an  emplo^'er's  knowing  the  labor 
cost  of  an  article  made  in  his  shop.  As  long  as  these  comprehensive 
awards  were  granted  a  vast  amount  of  technical  evidence  was  intro- 
duced upon  matters  often  quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  anyone 
not  practically'  familiar  with  a  trade.  Although  the  judge  may 
appoint  expert  assessors  as  advisers  of  the  court  in  such  cases,  expe- 
rience shows  that  proceedings  are  not  greatly  shortened  by  this 
moans.  Even  in  instances  like  the  saddlers'  award  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  employers  and  employees  get  together  and  agree  on  a 
number  of  items  before  bringing  points  in  dispute  to  court,  a  case 
may  occupy  several  days  and  come  up  intermittently  for  weeks.  This 
particular  case  was  one  in  which  the  workers  fought  strenuously 
to  prevent  what  thej'  considered  excessive  division  of  labor  in  manu- 
facture, upon  the  ground  that  it  "reduces  the  standard  of  the  worker 
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SO  that  when  he  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  he  can  not  earn  his 
living  as  a  mechanic."  They  succeeded,  with  the  result,  according  to 
figures  shown  the  writer  in  the  books  of  one  establishment,  that  an 
employer  paying  less  wages  than  previously  sometimes  finds  the  labor 
i-o^t  of  the  articles  he  manufactures  increased.  The  aggregate  wages 
t)f  two  men  working  in  team  before  the  awai'd,  including  avemge 
piei-ework  earnings  of  the  stitcher,  were  $22.51  a  week,  and  after  the 
award,  when  time  wages  were  paid  both,  $19.41  a  week;  but  the  actual 
i'0>t  of  making  the  bridles  these  men  manufactured  had  inc;reased  on 
atvount  of  the  less  skilled  man  being  required  to  do  a  skilled  man's 
work,  and  vice  versa.  In  a  second  instance  the  labor  cost  of  girths 
had  risen  from  $1.03  to  $1.16,  the  salary  of  the  cutter  remaining  as 
before;  but  the  stitcher,  who  was  paid  b}'  the  piece,  and  previously 
earned  on  an  average  $11.69  a  week,  was  able  to  earn  but  $8.52  a 
week  under  the  schedule  fixed  by  the  award.  Here  again  the  cutter^s 
time  was  wasted  stitching  aid  the  stitcher's  time  was  wasted  '^  bungling 
at  cutting.***  In-a  third  case  where  the  output  remained  stationary  the 
following  was  the  pay  roll  before  and  after  the  award: 


Cutter 

Second  hand 
Bojrs 

Total.. 


88.82 


The  labor  cost  of  production  was  increased  over  47  per  cent  in  this 
last  instance,  though  no  such  result  would  be  evident  to  one  reading 
the  award  itself.  When  a  nonexpert  coui*t  attempts  to  regulate  the 
details  of  a  manufacturing  industry  the  effect  of  such  interference  is 
rather  a  matter  of  chance  than  of  exact  calculation. 

Where  an  award  increases  the  labor  cost  of  production  unduly,  how- 
ever, employers  find  a  remedy  in  some  cases  by  introducing  machin-  - 
cry.    Arbitration  awards  at  least  were  referred  to  as  a  reason  why 
machinery  had  been  introduced  by  a  number  of  manufacturei*s  and 
mine  managers,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  the  sole 
reason  for  their  increasing  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  their  plants. 
Workers  have  also  attempted  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  empIo}^ment 
of  female  labor  through  the  awards.     In  the  application  for  an  awai  d 
in  the  tobacco  trades  in  New  South  Wales  the  union  of  workers  claims 
the  prohibition  of  female  operatives.     The  determination  of  the  print- 
ing trades  board  in  Melbourne  threw  female  compositors  out  of  employ- 
ment.   The  same  end  is  being  approached  indirectly  through  appren- 
ticeship regulations  in  the  Sydney  boot  trades  awards.     In   all  the 
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respects  mentioned  the  workers  are  following  the  regular  trade  union 
programme,  with  the  object  of  excluding  lower-priced  labor  from  the 
trades  and  thus  raising  the  standard  of  wages  and  of  living  among  the 
working  classes.  The}^  argue  that  as  long  as  a  large  fraction  of  the  able- 
bodied  adult  male  workers  of  a  community  are  unemployed  it  is  bet- 
ter that  they  should  do  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  at  a  wage  that  will 
enable  them  to  support  their  families  in  comfort  than  that  the  natuitil 
dependents  of  those  ablest  workers  should  be  brought  into  competition 
with  them,  lower  their  wages  below  the  amount  necessary  to  support 
a  family,  and  thus  create  an  artificial  necessity  for  female  and  child 
labor.  But  state  regulation  to  secure  this  end  increases  the  cost  of 
production,  often  in  erratic  and  unanticipated  ways,  and  may  possibly, 
at  least  in  its  initiatory  and  experimental  stage  and  under  modern  com- 
petitive conditions,  limit  the  sphere  of  employment  and  raise  the  cost 
of  commodities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  neutralize  the  benefit  of  higher 
wage  rates.  The  main  point  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  however,  is  this:  That  no  deduction  can  be 
made  from  the  wage  clauses  of  an  award  as  to  its  total  effect  on  the 
labor  cost  of  production — that  is,  its  economic  effect  on  the  community. 
What  appear  to  be  purely  regulative  clauses  and  ancillary  matters 
oftentimes  count  up  far  higher  in  dollars  and  cents  than  any  expressed 
money  item  in  the  court's  order. 

The  power  of  the  court  to  make  the  terms  of  an  award  or  agreement 
a  common  rule  applying  to  all  employers  in  a  State  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  other  connections.  An  economic  effect  of  the  common 
rule  would  theoretically  be  to  centralize  at  a  single  point  all  industriei^ 
of  the  same  character  having  a  product  capable  of  wide  distribution. 
The  court  prescribes  a  set  of  uniform  regulations  governing  this  indus- 
try over  a  large  area.  Theoretically  there  must  be  some  one  spot,  or 
at  most  two  or  three  spots,  in  that  area  where  these  regulations  can 
be  most  economically  applied.  Under  more  flexible  conditions  there 
is  a  give  and  take.  A  center  of  manufacture  favored  in  one  direction 
takes  full  advantage  of  that  favorable  condition  and  thereby  compen- 
sates for  some  local  disadvantage  under  which  it  suffers.  A  country 
town  may  maintain  a  woolen  mill  or  a  tannery  by  virtue  solely  of  the 
lower  rents  and  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  therefore  lower 
wages,  thereby  competing  with  an  urban  center  having  cheaper  trans- 
portation. Were  a  court  to  make  an  absolutely  uniform  award,  apply- 
ing throughout  an  entire  State,  in  many  industries  there  would  be  a 
widespread  redistribution  of  industrial  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  award  does  not  apply  to  a  pretty  wide  area,  constant  friction  and 
bickering  ensue  on  account  of  some  party  resenting  the  special  privi- 
leges granted  to  another  and  haling  him  into  court  to  show  reason 
why  he  has  been  so  favored. 
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SeTeral  industrial  agreements,  notably  those  of  the  tannerH  and  the 
retail  storekeepers  in  Sydney,  have  contained  a  clause  stating  that  they 
shall  not  go  into  effect  until  they  have  been  made  a  common  rule 
throughout  New  South  Wales.  Of  course  the  court  tries  to  use  discre- 
tion in  granting  applications  for  the  common  rule,  and  hears  voluminous 
evidence  upon  the  merits  of  such  applications  whenever  they  come  up; 
but  it  probably  seldom  closes  a  case  with  a  clear  conviction  that  every 
consideration  worthy  of  weight  has  been  fairly  presented  to  its  atten- 
tion. In  an  ordinary  suit  at  law  the  sphere  of  evidence  and  the  issues 
are  limited;  in  an  application  for  the  common  rule  every  issue  in  an 
original  award  may  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  towns  in  a  State. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  retail  storekeepers'  agreement  a 
common  rule  in  New  South  Wales  an  attorney  held  briefs  for  300 
different  suits  brought  by  merchants  in  as  many  country  towns  in 
protest.  As  an  attorney  said,  ^'The  common  rule  applies  very  well 
to  some  staple  industries,  such  as  coal  mining,  where  the  conditions 
are  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the  State;  but  when  it  is  applied 
to  small  industries  and  retail  traders,  where  the  conditions  vary  widely 
sometimes  in  the  same  street,  with  great  difference  in  product  or  turn- 
over, rents,  and  class  of  castom,  the  small  man  is  crushed  out.  Under 
the  arbitration  act,  also,  a  dealer  may  enter  into  a  collusive  agreement 
with  his  employees,  apd  then  bring  it  into  court  with  an  application 
that  it  be  made  a  common  rule,  with  the  express  object  of  driving  his 
weaker  rivals  out  of  business.  Every  person  in  the  business  must  then 
come  before  the  court,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  the  rule  imposed  upon 
him.  It  is  very  hard,  and  often  a  matter  of  great  delay,  to  secure  an 
exemption  after  a  rule  is  i«  force.  The  applicant  can  not  recover  his 
legal  costs  under  the  act  in  such  a  case.''  However,  in  coal  mining,  or 
gold  mining — as  was  seen  in  Western  Australia — uniform  awards  are 
impracticable. 

Another  phase  of  the  common  rule  principle  crops  out  in  a  ruling  of 
the  court  that  an  award  shall  apply  to  all  persons  actually  engaged  in 
the  occupation  regulated  irrespective  of  other  working  conditions. 
Under  this  ruling  a  merchant  has  been  convicted  and  taxed  costs  for 
employing  ordinary  laborers,  instead  of  journeymen  coopers,  to  open 
and  head  up  tallow  barrels;  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  had  to  pay  a 
fine  and  considerable  costs  for  having  boys  employed  about  their  ware- 
house tightening  hoops  upon  casks  of  oil  received  from  America. 
Employers  of  this  class  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  court 
when  an  application  for  a  common  rule  is  made  to  protest  against  its 
extension  to  their  own  business,  as  the  fact  of  such  extension  is  often  a 
matter  decided  by  some  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  rule. 

The  enforcement  of  a  common  rule  over  an  entire  State  is  often  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  di£Bculty ;  for  the  detection  of  breaches  even  in  a 
restricted  area  under  close  factory  and  union  inspection  is  not  easy, 
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and  the  expense  of  prosecution  and  the  obstacles  to  securinf!^  evidence 
increase  very  rapidly  with  the  size  of  a  district.  The  saddlers^  award 
in  New  South  Wales  covers  879  saddlers,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent 
employ  hired  labor;  only  6  have  more  than  10,  and  3  have  20  or  more 
employees.  Naturally  no  union  branches  exist  in  the  small  towns 
where  these  employers  carry  on  business.  The  exigencies  of  country 
custom  require  irregular  hours  of  work,  wages  are  normally  lower 
than  in  the  metropolis,  and  no  regulation  of  apprenticeship  exists. 
Most  of  these  employers  probably  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  award  and  never  thought  of  protesting  against  itA  being 
made  a  common  iiile.  By  the  terms  of  the  award  all  apprentices 
must  be  indentured  in  one  of  the  four  branches  of  the  trade  for  a 
])eriod  of  five  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  journeymen  in 
(*ollar,  harness,  or  bridle  making,  and  one  to  three  or  a  fraction  of 
three  journeymen  in  saddle  making.  Under  a  strict  interpretation  of 
this  provision,  more  than  half  of  the  employers  in  the  State  could  not 
employ  a  boy  in  their  shops.  The  regulations  as  to  wages  and  hours, 
it  is  claimed  by  employers,  were  equally  inapplicable  to  the  condi- 
tions of  countrj'  trade. 

The  measures  taken  to  enforce  the  common  rule  in  this  instance 
call  attention  directly  to  the  serious  problem  presented  by  the 
administration  of  the  awards.  In  New  Zealand  it  was  found  that  a 
demand  had  arisen  to  have  special  inspectors  of  awards  appointed, 
who  should  investigate  and  prosecute  breaches,  and  that  for  lack  of 
some  such  provision  the  union  secretaries  were  at  times  delegated  to 
settle  claims  against  employers  out  of  court — a  method  of  procedure 
obviously  calculated  to  lead  to  friction  and  possible  scandal.  Under 
all  arbitration  laws,  including  the  new  Federal  act,  unions  or  ofiicers 
of  unions  are  allowed  and  usually  do  prosecute  for  breaches  of  an 
award  and  recover  penalties  for  such  breaches  and  costs  in  case  the 
suit  proves  successful.  The  payment  of  penalties  to  the  unions  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  unions  or  their  members  are  the  dam- 
aged or  aggrieved  parties  and  incur  the  cost  and  trouble  of  prosecu- 
tion. In  the  saddlers'  award  therefore  it  fell  upon  the  Sydney  union 
to  prosecute  for  breaches  throughout  the  State.  City  employers  in 
that  business  were  not  averse  to,  if  they  did  not  instigate,  having  these 
country  broaches  prosecuted,  as  an  enforcement  of  an  award  made  for 
urban  manufactures  favored  them  in  competition  with  country  makers. 
In  February,  1904,  the  secretary  of  the  saddlers'  union  reported  to 
the  president  of  the  court  that  he  had  notice  of  29  breaches  at  various 
points  in  the  country,  and  had  been  directed  by  his  union  to  settle 
them;  but  that  he  wished  special  instructions,  as  it  "might  look  like 
blackmailing"  to  do  so.  The  president  of  the  court  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  court  to  visit  all  the  country  towns  to  try  these 
cases,  and  that  it  would  be  a  hai*dship  on  the  employers  to  bring 
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them  to  Sydney,  and  suggested  that  the  secretary  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  his  union,  and  settle  as  many  cases  as  possible  out 
of  court,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  employers' 
union  (a  Sydney  organization)  in  enforcing  the  award.  The 
secretary  of  the  union  appears  to  have  acted  conscientiously  in  the 
matter,  but  his  union  directed  him  to  settle  breaches  on  a  basis  of 
the  return  railway  fare  from  Sydney  and,  in  some  cases,  $2.43  a  day 
expenses.  This  naturally  aroused  some  criticism,  as  in  practical  opera* 
tion  this  method  made  the  cost  of  a  settlement  amount  to  $15  or  $20  in 
several  instances — a  sum  that  looked  large  to  a  country  saddler  who  had 
unintentionally  violated  the  award  by  working  Saturday  afternoon  to 
repair  a  broken  harness  or  by  employing  an  unindentured  boy  to  stitch 
on  buckles  during  the  school  vacation.  The  court  made  a  minute  with 
reference  to  this  action,  advising  that  the  amount  asked  for  in  settle- 
ment should  be  a  proportionate  fare  for  the  distance  traveled  from 
town  to  town,  with  compensation  for  time  lost  at  each  town,  coupled 
with  any  costs  the  union  had  incurred,  the  total  distributed  among  the 
persons  who  had  conunitted  breaches  of  an  award  in  the  town  in  ques- 
tion. However,  the  union  refused  to  settle  on-  this  basis,  and  voted 
to  prosecute  all  breaches  subsequently  discovered  before  the  court. 
In  justice  to  the  workers  it  should  be  said  that  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
favor  this  method  of  outside  settlement,  but  desire  to  have  every 
breach  legally  tried  and  penalty  imposed  by  a  regular  tribunal.  The 
secretary  of  the  saddlers^  union  just  mentioned  said:  ^'The  act  will 
never  be  complete  until  there  are  inspectors  of  awards.  The  local 
police  should  be  appointed  local  inspectors,  with  power  to  examine 
books  and  take  testimony  of  workers  under  oath,  and  forward  the 
same  to  the  court.  The  court  should  then  fix  all  penalties  or  terms  of 
settlement."  An  attorney  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  act  said: 
''The  present  system  makes  unions  spies  on  employers,  and  causes 
unnecessary  irritation.  The  administration  of  the  awards  of  the  coui-t 
should  be  vested  in  police  and  factory  inspectors."  An  amendment 
to  effect  this  was  defeated  at  the  last  session  of  parliament  in  New 
South  Wales  by  the  vote  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  labor  people.  A 
similar  amendment  to  the  act  in  Western  Australia  is  sought  by  the 
labor  party  in  that  State. 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  features  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  has  been  occasioned  by  the  congestion  of  business  in  the  court. 
This  has  been  felt  in  New  South  Wales  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
Western  Australia.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  latter  State  is  comparatively  small  and  has  fewer 
industries  and  less  diversity  of  conditions  than  New  South  Wales,  and 
also  to  the  course  that  the  court  has  adopted  from  the  first  in  limiting 
the  issues  it  would  consider  in  an  award  to  the  fewest  possible.  Piece- 
work, apprenticeship,  the  common  rule,  preference  to  unionists,  and 
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industrial  regulation  in  general  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Western  Australian  court,  and  lawyers  have  been  excluded. 
Interpretations,  breaches,  and  technical  points  have  formed  the  subject 
of  more  cases  than  have  actual  applications  for  awards  in  New  South 
Wales.  At  the  end  of  June,  1904,  the  president  of  the  latter  court 
announced  that  thereafter  that  tribunal  would  limit  its  attention  to  5 
major  considerations  in  disputes — wage^,  overtime,  hours,  preference 
to  unionists,  and  the  common  rule.  The  New  Zealand  court  has  suf- 
fered from  the  same  difficulty  of  overwork;  in  the  Wellington  district, 
which  is  but  one  of  the  4  principal  districts  into  which  the  colony  is 
divided  for  pui'poses  of  the  act,  the  court  was  reported  to  be  136  cases 
behind  its  schedule  at  the  close  of  June.  1904;  and  115  of  these  cases 
were  for  enforcement  of  awards.  Excluding  the  more  numerous  cases 
for  breach,  interpretation,  common  rule,  and  applications  for  recovery 
of  union  subscriptions,  the  number  of  industrial  disputes  or  applica- 
tions for  an  award  or  similar  regulation  of  an  industry  filed  for  hear- 
ing liefore  the  court  in  New  South  Wales  was  as  follows  upon  the 
dates  in  question:  June  5,  1903,  38;  October  1,  1903,  46;  January  1, 
1904,  54;  April  1,  1904,  &2.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
the  unheard  cases  of  this  character  about  doubling  in  a  single  year. 
The  business  transacted  b}'  the  court  during  the  two  3'ears  ending 
Deceml)er  31,  1903,  was  as  follows: 

Disputes  filed 93 

Disputes  for  hearing 54 

Applications  to  the  court  filed 259 

Applications  to  the  court  heartl 171 

Applic'ations  to  recover  union  sulMScriptions  filed 219 

Applications  to  recover  union  subscriptions  heard 109 

Judgments  given  iri  disputes 22 

Days  during  which  the  court  sat  (about) 300 

Industrial  agreements  made  common  rule 11 

Awards  made  common  rule 9 

In  addition  a  large  amount  of  business  of  a  formal  character  is  done 
before  the  registrar.  Criminal  proceedings  were  taken  before  other 
courts  for  violations  of  the  strike  and  lockout  clauses  of  the  act. 

TJiis  constant  litigation,  and  especially  the  ever-present  threat  of 
pending  awards,  doubtless  embarrasses  employers  and  constitutes  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  business.  These  difficulties  were  not  antici- 
pated when  the  act  was  passed.  The  delays  thereby  occasioned  are  a 
source  of  eijual  complaint  on  the  part  of  emploj'ers  and  workers. 
The  former  attribute  the  congestion  of  business  to  artificial  disputes 
fomented  for  political  ends  or  as  a  means  of  socialistic  propaganda 
hv  a  minority  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  an  occupation.  They  say 
that  the  preference  to  unionists'  clause  is  accountable  for  many  appli- 
cfttions  for  awards  not  demanded  b}'  existing  conditions  of  employ- 
iii><il.    Indeed  these  applications  are  said  often  to  be  filed  against  the 
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wishes  of  a  large  bod}-  of  employees.  According  to  a  newspaper 
report,  only  6  persons  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Stenographers'  Union  when  the  detailed  demands  of  that 
society,  to  be  embodied  in  an  application  for  an  award,  were  drawn  up. 
On  the  other  hand  the  workers  say  that  proceedings  before  the  court 
arc  needlessly  protracted  by  the  presence  of  lawyers  as  representatives 
of  the  two  parties.  One  labor  representative  said:  '"Lawyers  create 
technicalities.  They  are  professional  rivals,  and  each  tries  to  get  a  poin  t 
on  the  other.  They  don't  know  enough  about  the  real  merits  of  the 
industrial  matters  in  dispute  to  employ  these  effectively^  in  argument; 
so  they  turn  off  into  law  points  and  make  technicalities  that  merely 
confuse  the  real  issues  between  the  masters  and  their  men."  The 
workers  suffer  as  much  inconvenience  as  employers  from  dela5^ 
Indeed  they  claim  that  employers  make  them  submit  to  harsh  condi- 
tions occasionally,  knowing  that  they  can  not  strike  and  that  they  can 
not  get  an  application  for  an  award  heard  for  a  year  or  18  months  to 
come.  The  secretary  of  one  union  said:  ''  We  filed  application  for  an 
award  in  December,  1903,  and  now  (June,  1904)  there  are  still  48  cases 
ahead  of  us."  There  was  much  less  complaint  on  this  score  in 
Western  Australia.  Although  there  were  17  cases  pending  in  August, 
1904,  this  was  said  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  ill-health  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  judges  serving  as  president  of  the  court. 

The  most  usual  remedy  suggested  by  workers  for  this  condition  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  courts  and  to  exclude  lawyers  from  their 
proceedings.  Some  wish  a  traveling  (circuit)  court  for  the  country, 
with  provisions  for  a  joint  sitting  with  the  metropolitan  court  and  a 
revision  of  awards.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  second  court 
should  deal  exclusively  with  mining  cases  or  one  or  two  specified 
industries  having  the  largest  extent  and  most  similar  conditions  of 
employment.  Several  labor  men  suggested  a  small  court  to  relieve 
the  arbitration  court  of  cases  for  breach  of  award  and  the  collection 
of  union  dues.  It  was  proposed  that  the  arbitration  court  should 
review  the  decisions  of  the  lower  tribunal  in  camera  if  necessary. 
The  president  of  the  arbitration  court  remarked,  when  these  sugges- 
sions  were  meijtioned,  that  most  decisions  would  probably  be  appealed 
from  a  lower  court  in  any  case,  thus  doubling  the  work,  and  if  two 
courts  had  equal  jurisdiction  the  awards  might  conflict.  Others 
thought  that  a  freer  use  of  existing  courts,  to  relieve  the  arbitration 
court  of  breach  cases  and  similar  matters  not  directly  involving  indus- 
trial regulation,  would  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  combination  of 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  in  a  single  tribunal  is  after  all 
responsible  for  much  of  the  embarrassment  experienced  in  attempting 
to  distribute  jurisdiction.  Where  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so, 
litigants  are  never  satisfied  until  the  law  or  award  has  been  interpreted 
by  its  own  maker.     If  there  were  an  appeal  from  our  civil  courts  to 
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the  legislature  whenever  a  law  was  violated,  eontinuouA  Ket^ioDs  and 
expedited  procedure  would  be  of  no  avail  in  clearing  away  the  masi> 
of  buHiness  that  would  come  before  that  bodv. 

Some  have  suggented  that  the  registrar  be  given  final  jurisdiction 
in  8ummon8  cascH  for  breaches  and  collection  of  union  dues.     One 
labor  official  said  very  aptly:  ^^  It  lookt^  ridiculous  for  a  court  that 
costs  the  State  $20,000  per  annum  to  spend  a  day  finding  out  whether 
Tom  Jones  owes  his  union  36  cents  for  dues."    One  of  the  largest 
employers  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  registrar  of  the  arbitration 
court  in  that  State  suggested  independently  a  remedy  that  differs  very 
little  from  adopting  the  Victorian  wage  ))oarc]H  as  subsidiary  to  the 
court.     The    employer    said:   ^^I   favor   establishing  a    conciliation 
board  in  each  trade,  who  shall  try  to  come  to  an  agreement,  which 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  court."    The  registrar  suggested:  "  The  con- 
gestion of  business  before   the  arbitration  court  would  be  greatly 
decreased  if  the  parties  were  required  to  appoint  a  committee,  under 
a  nonpartisan  chairman  appointed  ad  hoc  by  the  court,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  eliminate  all  noncontentious  points  from  the  dispute, 
referring  only  the  matters  that  could  not  be  compromised  to  the  court. 
There  are  conferences  at  present,  but  if  the  conference  fails  to  agree 
on  a  single  point  at  issue,  they  break  up,  and  every  point  is  contested 
in  court.     If  there  were  an  impartial  chairman  more  conferences 
would  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue."    No  demand  for  boards  of 
conciliation  was  indicated.     Extending  the  powers  of  expert  assessors 
has  also  been  proposed.     The  lack  of  technical  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  court  is  felt  to  be  a  difficulty  in  securing  fair  and  workable  awards. 
One  lal)or  secretary  said  in  this  connection:   ^^The  court  staggers 
through  to  a  well-intended  decision,  but  not  a  practical  one."     A 
lalK)r  member  of  parliament  in  Western  Australia  mentioned  the  same 
difficulty  in  that  State,  and  thought  that  the  representatives  of  the  two 
sides  on  the  court  ought  to  be  appointed  from  the  trade  in  dispute, 
for  every  case  that  came  before  that  body.     The  same  suggestion  was 
advanced  by  a  union  secretary  in  New  South  Wales,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  part  in  the  new  Federal  bill.     An  employer  said  in  New 
South  Wales:  ''  1  have  seen  our  court,  when  I  was  present  in  a  case, 
taking  silly  positions,  showing  absolute  ignorance   and  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  point  at  issue.     This  was  necessarily  so,  and  no  fault 
of  the  court.     And  our    lawyers    plead    their  cases  like    parrots, 
repeating  the   things   we    had    pumped    into  them,  and   sometimes 
mixing  them  so  in  their  arguments  as  to  cause  a  broad  smile  to  run 
round  the  court  room."     A  member  of  the  court  in  Western  Australia 
said:  '^  A  judge,  a<*.customed  to  legal  reasoning  exclusively,  is  not  well 
fitt(»d  to  interpret  and  to  apply  practical  economic  laws.     He  is  dis- 
(|ualiHed  for  this  by  his  habits  of  thought."    A  lawyer  who  had  con- 
ducted many  cases  in  New  South  W^ales  said:  ''I  am  in  favor  of  a 
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permanent  couii;,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  permanent  judges  become 
accustomed  to  weighing  the  evidence  presented  in  industrial  disputes. 
But  in  special  industries  assessors  should  he  called  in,  to  have  equal 
voting  power  in  rendering  decisions  with  the  permanent  members  of 
the  court.  For  example,  the  court  was  six  days  hearing  evidence  of  a 
technical  character  in  the  gas  makers'  case,  and  then  acknowledged 
such  inability  to  comprehend  the  special  features  and  conditions  pre- 
sented as  to  preclude  their  giving  an  award.  It  naturally  detracts 
from  the  dignity  of  a  court  to  have  to  confess  failure  of  this  character. 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  men  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  court,  who  rendered  a  decision 
exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the  workmen,  but  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  obey."  A  manufacturer  also  thought  that  assessors 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  court. 

In  the  saddlers'  dispute  the  employers  desired  to  have  the  assessors 
considered  members  of  the  court  for  the  time  being,  or  at  least  hear 
the  evidence  and  report  upon  that;  but  the  judge  decided  that  they 
must  be  considered  as  expert  advisers  and  present  a  report  independ- 
entlv  of  the  evidence.  Some  of  the  union  men  seemed  to  think  that 
if  assessors  were  appointed  as  members  of  the  court  for  each  case, 
an  apple  of  discord  would  be  thrown  into  the  unions,  as  a  number  of 
members  would  probably  work  to  secure  the  appointment,  and  that 
practical  men  would  not  compromise,  so  that  the  final  decision  would 
be  left  to  the  judge,  as  at  present.  The  secretary  of  the  employers' 
association  in  Perth,  Western  Australia,  said:  "  It  is  possible  that  our 
a.ssociation  will  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  that  the  constitution  of  our  court  of  arbitration  be  changed. 
We  want  the  court  so  altered  that  each  trade  can  select  a  representa- 
tive to  sit  in  its  particular  dispute,  or  all  disputes  arising  at  any  time 
in  the  trade  in  question.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  one  man  ignorant 
of  the  matters  in  controversy  in  a  court,  without  having  three  of 
them.  When  our  plumbers'  case  was  on,  the  labor  member,  who  is  a 
plumber,  refused  to  sit  because  he  might  be  suspected  to  be  an  inter- 
ested party,  and  so  had  a  carpenter  sit  in  his  place."  An  award  vsome- 
times  provides  that  a  board  of  conciliation,  whose  constitution  is  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  shall  sit  to  consider  any  points  that  may  arise  in 
interpreting  the  award  itself.  The  Coal  Miners'  Association  of  the 
western  district  of  New  South  Wales  made  the  appointment  of  such  a 
lioard  an  item  in  their  claim  before  the  court,  which  was  granted. 

The  expense  of  litigation  is  a  burden  complained  of  by  both 
employers  and  workers.  The  latter  attribute  this  also  to  the  presence 
of  lawyers  in  the  court,  a  view  that  was  supported  by  some  employers. 
The  president  of  the  Sydney  Labor  Council  said:  ''A  lawyer's  sttmd- 
point  is  not  a  workingman's  standpoint.  Lawyers  protract  cases  and 
fight  out  points  that  might  be  compromised  without  them,  in  order  to 
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earn  fees."    TKe  actual  expense  of  carrying  a  cane  tbraugh  court  w&b 
ascertained  in  a  number  of  instances;  but  of  court^e  no  account    is 
here  taken  of  the  time  lost  by  employers  in  court,  as  it  ia  not  customary 
for  employers'  organizations  to  pay  for  time  thus  lost  by  their  mem- 
bers.    Where  the  expense  of  workers  is  given,  this  item  is  include<I, 
as  the  unions  make  a  practice  of  paying  for  the  time  lost  by  witnesses. 
It  cost  the  employers  in  the  saddlers  and  hamossmakers'  case  Sl,12<> 
for  court  expenses.     The  expenses  of  the  opposing  union  of  workers 
were  $568.48,  of  which  $279.83  went  to  attorneys.     The  remainder 
was  paid  to  witnesses  and  the  secretary,  and  merely  uomponsated  them 
for  time  lost  from  their  shops.     The  conference  with  employers  that 
preceded  the  case  in  court,  including  one-balf  the  stenographer's   fee, 
cost  the  union  $35.55.     The  secretary  of  the  Furniture  Trades  Union 
of  workers  in  Sydney  had  madean  estimate  that  tbe  probable  expense 
of  securing  an  award  in  that  trade,  including  time  of  witnesses  in  con  fer- 
ence  and  before  the  court,  printing,  and  barrister's  fees,  would  be  i  n  the 
neighborhood  of  $750.     The  secretary  of  the  Federated  Seamen  said: 
"  Although  we  have  had  no  disputes  with  employers,  and  our  two 
agreements  were  filed  without  litigation,  the  tiling  of  these  agree- 
ments and  other  minor  matters  before  the  court,  including  two  prose- 
cutions for  breach  of  agreement,  have  cost  the  union  between  $6m) 
and  $700.     Our  last  lawyer's  fee  was  $312.76."     The  selling  agent  of 
the  Lithgow  collieries  said:  "The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
Lithgow  collieries  award  cost  the  employers  in  round  numbers  $12,00<» 
and  3  weeks'  time,  during  the  actual  progress  of  the  case  before  tho 
court.     Itcsides  that  we  have  had  several  cases  for  interpretation  of 
the  award,  each  of  which  costs  us  from  $200  to  $250.     The  details  of 
our  award  have  l)een  obscure  and  ambiguous,  and  it  contains  many 
inconsistencies,"     The  secretary  of  the  opposing  union  in  this  case 
said:  "  In  IHfli)  the  colliery  employees  of  this  district  had  a  4  months' 
ir  loss  in  wages  totaled  in 
',  to  bo  sure,   was  $3.04  a 
came  out  of  tbe  funds  of 
rard   from   the  arbitration 
of  the  secretary.     Of   this 
paid  to  tbe  miners  theni- 
:;b  was  less  than  the  usuul 
t  us  $277.59.     The  miners 
ftnce  of  9  per  cent  in  wages, 
n  the  field.     This  will   pay 
'    The  Newcastle  Oolliery 
t  fi.OW  members,  spent  in 
in  l!t(i3.     In  a  light  with  a 
n   tho  Country   Storekeep- 
)ent  about  $3,700,  and   lost 
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Besides  amendmenus  to  the  arbitration  laws  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia  already  specified  or  suggested  in  the  previous  para- 
graphs, the  workers  desire  the  privilege  of  being  represented  by  some 
qualified  agent  when  books  and  papers  are  presented  for  examination 
in  camera.  In  New  South  Wales,  and  in  Western  Australia  they  want 
fuller  provision  made  for  bringing  government  employees  under  the 
act.  ElmploA'ers  insist  upon  the  equity  of  two  amendments  which  they 
i-onsider  essential.  The  following  quotations  from  interviews  with  an 
attorney  representing  employers  in  a  case  before  the  court,  and  with 
the  manager  of  a  large  factory,  sufficiently  explain  the  first  of  these 
proposed  changes  and  the  grievance  it  is  sought  to  remedy : 

It  should  be  made  clear  in  the  act  that  unless  a  dispute  is  a  sub- 
f«tantial  dispute  in  a  whole  industry  the  court  should  not  entertain  a 
complaint.  It  has  happened  to  my  knowledge  that  in  an  industry 
having  1,000  employees  a  case  has  been  brought  into  court  by  a  union 
having  less  than  200  members,  so  that  100  members  could  create  a  dis- 
pute, and  do  so  for  political  purposes. 

No  demand  for  an  award  should  receive  consideration  from  the 
court  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  union  have  an  oppor- 
tunit^'  to  vote  upon  the  demands  previously.  I  know  of  a  case  where 
17  out  of  about  800  members  in  a  union  passed  a  demand  made  upon 
us.  These  matters  are  now  worked  by  a  nttle  clique  and  man}*^  of  the 
members  of  the  union  have  no  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done. 

Employers  complain  that  while  the  awards  bind  capitalists,  on  account 
of  their  property  interests  and  responsibilities,  they  are  not  equally 
binding  upon  the  workers.  This  will  appear  later,  when  some  of  the 
strikes  under  the  act  are  considered.  As  a  partial  remedy  for  this 
several  employers  suggested  that  unions  should  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide a  guarantee  fund  or  bond  for  the  faithful  observance  by  their 
members  of  any  award  given  by  the  court.  The  secretary  of  the  Perth 
Employers'  Association  suggested  that  both  parties  to  an  award  or 
agreement  be  required  to  deposit  security  for  its  faithful  observance. 
This  mav  be  done  under  the  new  Federal  act. 

Practically  all  the  suits  for  breach  of  awards  brought  so  far  in  either 
State,  however,  have  been  against  employers.  And  some  employers 
maintain  practices  that  constitute  evasions,  but  not  punishable  viola- 
tions, of  awards.  The  practice  of  contracting  out  work — selling  mate- 
rials, and  buying  finished  goods  from  workmen— is  not  uncommon. 
Such  outwork  has  previously  been  mentioned  as  the  last  recourse  of 
the  slow  worker  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  minimum  wage.  But 
^metimes  it  becomes  a  regular  practice,  covering  a  large  portion  of 
competent  employees  in  manufacturing  operations,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  similar  kind  of  evasion  has  been  found  practicable  in  mechanic 
trades  in  Western  Australia.  The  limitiitions  upon  this  kind  of  work, 
however,  are  very  narrow.  In  a  majority  of  employments,  and  with 
a  majority  of  employers  in  all  lines  of  business,  it  is  not  only  more 
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convenient  and  profitable  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  awards  given  by 
the  court,  but  there  is  an  honest  disposition  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  upon  the  testimony  of  workers  as  well 
as  of  employers,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  breaches  are  the 
rcvsult  of  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  an  award,  or  of  a  false  interpre- 
tation put  upon  those  terms  by  the  unintentional  offender. 

Practical  inconveniences  are  experienced  by  employers  from  the 
operation  of  the  arbitration  law  that  do  not  appear  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  awards.  Unions  file  demands  when  making  an 
application  to  the  court  that  they  do  not  anticipate  will  be  granted,  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  man  suing  for  damages  in  a  civil  court  often 
makes  his  claim  larger  than  he  expects  will  be  allowed.  But  these 
demands  become,  nevertheless,  a  standard  by  which  workmen  not 
familiar  with  the  inside  management  of  their  labor  councils  gauge 
their  rights,  and  so  dissatisfaction  is  created  where  content  for- 
merly prevailed.  A  factory  manager  said:  ''One  of  our  unions  put 
in  piecework  claims  that  would  enable  "taen  to  earn  $48  a  week — a 
demand  which  they  voluntarily  withdrew  when  we  pointed  out  its 
absurdity;  but  that  rate  is  still  argued  to  be  a  fair  one  by  less  informed 
workmen,  and  they  have  cut  down  their  output  occasionally  when  on 
time  wages  for  this  reason."  A  mining  employer  said:  ''The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  decision  of  the  court  causes  workmen  to  make  exorbi- 
tant demands.  Owners  are  prone  to  concede  many  points  in  order  to 
come  to  an  agreement  outside  of  court  that  they  would  never  think  of 
conceding  on  business  lines,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  submit  to  the 
uncertain  vagaries  of  the  awards."  The  inconvenience  that  individual 
employers  incur  in  litigation  is  not  always  to  be  measured  b}'  the 
time,  trouble,  and  expense  of  contesting  a  single  award.  One  large 
emplo^^er  interviewed  was  already  working  under  7  different  awards, 
with  more  to  come.  As  he  had  a  model  establishment,  these  awards 
made  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  his  employees;  but  being 
prominent,  he  was  always  cited  before  the  court  by  the  unions.  How- 
«n«»r,  large  employers,  though  they  bear  a  relatively  greater  pro- 
|K)rti()n  of  the  expense  of  litigation,  are  sometimes  able  to  turn  the 
law  to  their  own  advantage.  This  has  been  suggested  when  the  rela- 
tions of  country  and  urban  employers  under  the  awards  were  men- 
t  iiiiied.  Another  difficulty  appears  in  the  administration  of  emploN'ers' 
unions.  Usually  employers  are  assessed  for  their  union  expenses 
pio  rata  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  employ.  Naturally 
they  insist  on  having  proportionate  voting  power  in  the  association. 
For  instance,  in  the  retailers'  union  the  assessment  is  $2.43  for*each 
employee.  After  a  man  has  joined  a  union  the  payment  of  this  assess- 
ment becomes  a  legal  obligation,  and  the  sum  assessed  can  be  recovered 
U»fore  tiie  arbitration  court.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  ca^e  pending — 
and  cases  do  hang  fire  for  one  or  two  years — he  can  not  resign  or  get 
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out  of  the  union  until  that  ease  is  adjudicated  But  the  voting  power 
of  different  employers  is  not  regulated  by  any  law.  The  association, 
&s  in  the  Clancy  case  mentioned  above,  may  take  action  with  the 
pretty  well  defined  purpose  of  securing  special  advantages  for  a 
majority  over  a  minority  of  its  own  members  competing  in  the  same 
business.  The  secretary  of  an  employers'  union  frankly  told  the 
writer:  **When  our  men  got  together  to  draw  up  an  agreement  for 
approval  by  the  court,  the  first  question  tliat  arose  was,  '  Shall  we 
make  a  fair  working  agreement,  or  one  that  will  knock  out  certain 
classes  of  our  competitors?'  Large  employers  don't  object  to  these 
regulations,  as  in  any  log  or  rule  that  the  workers  will  agree  to  there 
are  almost  sure  to  be  conditions  unfavorable  to  small  manufacturers. 
Under  the  minimum  wage  the  best  men  are  sure  to  gravitate  to  large 
shops,  where  economies  of  administration  make  it  possible  to  pay  the 
wage  asked.  The  large  shop  also  has  the  advantage  in  apprentice 
conditions."  Several  specific  instances  were  mentioned  to  the  writer 
where  ulterior  motives  of  the  sort  suggested  were  imputed  to  large 
employers  who  had  entered  into  industrial  agreements  or  reached  an 
understanding  with  their  employees  as  to  the  terms  of  an  award. 
The  existence  of  these  unions  of  emploj^ers,  required  by  the  act,  and 
the  preponderant  influence  of  large  employers  in  their  councils,  may 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  working  people  and  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  In  the  New  Zealand  report  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  an  effect  of  the  application  of  arbitration  awards  to  occupa- 
tions supplying  local  needs  had  been  to  increase  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties and  raise  the  cost  of  living.  So  notable  has  this  effect  been  in  that 
colony  that  the  secretary  of  labor  has  recently  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  the  premier  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  states  that  *'the  prices 
of  necessaries,  such  as  meat,  bacon,  eggs,  coal,  firewood,  etc.,  have 
risen  considerably  and  have  helped  to  minimize  any  advance  in  workers' 
wa^es."  Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  increase  of  rents.  It  is  stated 
to  be  *' beyond  doubt  that  the  advantages  bestowed  by  progressive 
legislation  are  gradually  being  nullified  and  will  eventually  be  destroyed 
by  certain  adverse  influences."  The  immediate  remedy  suggested  is 
state  housing  of  the  citizens.  The  logical  necessity  of  regulating 
prices — and  thereby  profits — where  wages  are  regulated,  was  sug- 
gested in  a  report  quoted  on  the  working  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
in  Victoria.  Employers'  unions  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia  agree  to  maintain  certain  schedules  of  prices,  either  informally 
or  by  specific  rules  and  contrac*ts.  Before  the  writer  are  the  by-laws 
of  one  of  these  unions,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

That  in  the  event  of  anj'  store  or  retailer  of  bread  refusing  to  sell 
bread  at  union  prices,  the  baker  suppl^'ing  said  store  shall  give  notice 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Bakers'  Union,  and  that  said  store  shall 
not  be  supplied  by  any  baker  belonging  to  the  union,  except  from  the 
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bakor  who  originally  supplied  him,  and  then  only  on  his  agreeing  to  sell 
at  the  union  prices.  After  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  baker 
supplying  a  store  that  the  said  store  is  selling  at  less  than  the  retail 
price,  a  tine  of  £5  ($24.33)  shall  be  inflicted  if  he  should  not  notify  the 
secretary  of  the  union  within  48  houi*8,  and  a  fine  of  £10  ($48.67)  will 
be  inflicted  on  any  baker  who  supplies  the  said  store  under  union  price 
after  having  received  a  copy  of  such  notice  from  the  secretary.  That 
in  the  event  of  any  member  being  convicted  of  selling  bread  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  agreed  upon  at  a  general  meeting,  the  union  shall  hav^e 
power  to  deal  with  such  member  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  1902. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  act  in  question  (Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  1902,  Western  Australia),  we  find  the  following 
clause: 

All  moneys  payable  to  an  industrial  union  by  any  member  under  its 
rules  may,  in  so  far  as  they  are  owing  for  any  period  of  membership 
subsequent  to  registration,  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of 
the  inaustrial  union  in  any  CQurt  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the  sec- 
retary or  the  treasurer  of  the  industrial  union,  or  by  any  other  person 
who  IS  authorized  in  that  behalf  b}'  the  rules. 

A  Sydney  newspaper  says  editorially:  '^The  act's  insistence  on 
organization  compels  employers  to  combine.  Whatever  diflferences 
there  may  have  been  among  them  are  sunk  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
condition  which  they  must  unite  to  meet.  Having  thus  come  together 
under  compulsion,  they  can  safely  be  expected  to  use  their  combination 
for  the  good  of  the  trade  by  agreeing  to  raise  prices  or  maintain  them 
when  they  could  be  lowered.  Just  as  the  importer  adds  something  to 
the  customs  duty  he  pa3's,  so  the  employer  who  is  ordered  to  pay 
higher  wages  adds  to  the  new  charge  that  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer." And  again:  '* First  the  employees  organize  and  apply  to 
the  court  successfully  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  other  con- 
cessions. So  the  cost  of  production  is  raised.  Then  the  employers, 
who  have  had  to  organize  in  self-defense,  say,  and  truly  enough,  that 
they  must  raise  prices  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production.  But 
while  they  are  about  it  they  agree  to  use  their  chance  to  obtain  a  larger 
profit.'' 

Although  New  South  Wales  ships  wheat  to  Great  Britain,  the  cost 
of  bread  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  higher  in  Sydney  than  in  the  latter 
country,  and  nearly  half  a  cent  a  pound  higher  in  New  Zealand,  which 
also  exports  wheat,  than  in  Sydney.  Meanwhile,  as  the  paper  just 
quoted  suggests,  the  public  has  no  locus  standi  before  the  arbitration 
court.  ''  The  court  may  make  awards  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  food  without  the  party  most  interested  being 
allowed  a  hearing."  The  whole  question  may  well  be  closed  by  a 
quotation  from  a  trade  journal,  almost  every  sentence  of  which  was 
corroborated  by  employers  a  number  of  times  in  diflferent  interviews: 
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There  is  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  that  so  far 
as  the  members  of  the  Employers'  Association  are  concerned  the  arbi- 
tmtion  court's  regulations  under  which  they  work  are  mainly  of  their 
own  making.  Tney  are  mostly  concessions  which  employers  have 
made  to  employees  on  condition  that  the  court  made  them  a  common 
rule  for  nonmembers,  who  were  likely  to  be  more  seriously  prejudiced 
by  their  enforcement  than  members,  which  thus  enables  members  to 
pass  their  full  weight,  and  a  little  more,  onto  the  public.  The  act 
encourages  the  formation  of  rin^  among  traders  by  putting  them  in 
possession  of  powers  of  exploiting  the  public  and  oppressing  their 
small  competitors. 

The  court  can  modify  the  price  of  a  commodity  indirectly^,  or  rather 
the  fluctuation  in  prices,  in  other  ways  than  by  defining  conditions  of 
employment.  In  the  Newcastle  Colliery  awards  the  court  ordered 
that  managers  should  determine  the  selling  price  of  coal,  so  far  as  the 
sliding  scale  of  wages  was  dependent  thereon,  twice  a  year,  at  intervals 
of  six  months.  Previously  the  Colliery  Owners'  Association  had  been 
in  the  custom  of  regulating  prices  according  as  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  and  the  supply  of  coal  on  hand  varied,  without  regard  to 
fixed  dates.  Naturally  the  effect  of  the  award  has  not  been  to  annul 
the  effect  of  demand  and  supply  upon  prices,  even  in  a  country  so 
remote  as  Australia,  but  the  statutory  maintenance  of  a  fixed  hewing 
rate  throughout  six  months  is  said  indirectly  to  regulate  the  movement 
of  prices. 

A  considerable  class  of  merchants,  middlemen,  and  prof essional  men 
in  Australia  either  approve  of  the  arbitration  laws  or  are  neutral  toward 
such  enactments.  Mr.  Wise,  formerly  attorney-general  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  author  of  the  act  in  that  State,  said  that  the  law  had  fully 
met  his  expectations  and  had  conciliated  support  where  opposition 
fonnerly  existed;  that  it  had  been  opposed  by  extreme  socialists  and 
labor  agitators,  but  had  received  the  support  of  the  sober  body  of 
workingmen;  and  that  it  had  prevented  sympathetic  strikes  and  fur- 
thered industrial  peace  without  hampering  industry.  Most  emplo}- ers 
in  Australia  oppose  compulsory  arbitration,  at  least  as  enforced  b}'  the 
present  laws,  and  their  hostility  is  rapidly  becoming  a  more  or  less 
partisan  class  sentiment,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  uniform  coloring 
in  all  testimony  received  from  them  as  to  the  operation  of  the  act.  As 
one  of  them  said:  "Industrial  matters  are  discussed  in  Australia,  not 
upon  economic  grounds,  but  upon  grounds  of  political  expediency." 
As  far  as  detailed  testimony  regarding  the  general  influence  of  the 
law  goes,  the  same  opinions  were  expressed,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
by  different  individuals  three  thousand  miles  apart,  the  same  objec- 
tions were  voiced,  and  the  same  general  features  of  party  alignment 
upon  the  question  were  apparent.  The  workingmen  as  a  body  being 
committed  to  such  legislation,  there  are  few  dissentient  voices  in  their 
rank^.     One  used  to  hear  at  every  turn  the  reported  words  of  some 
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labor  leader  in  New  South  Wale6  who  claimed  that  the  workingiuen 
were  being  sold  under  the  act  "like  bullocks  at  Smithfield."    This  is 
the  catch  quotation  of  adverse  labor  sentiment,  and  one  generally 
hears  it  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  oppose  the  labor  party.    There  are 
many  trade  unionints  who  do  not  consider  arbitration  a  panacea  for 
labor  troubles,  or  advocate  its  universal  application.     One  labor  man 
said:  "The  well-organized  unions,  like  the  boiler  makers,  stone  masons, 
and  shipwrights,  donH  want  arbitration;  because  they  can  gain  their 
point  quicker  by  laying  off  work  than  by  going  to  court.     Mushroom 
imions,  organized  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  where  only  2  or   3 
men  work  in  one  place,  have  got  most  of  the  awards  and  the  chief 
benefit  from  the  act.     The  coal  miners  are  an  instance  of  a  strong- 
union  that  has  been  assisted  by  the  law."    A  member  of  the  Sydney 
bricklayers'  union  said:  ''The  building  trader  don't  need  the  arbitra- 
tion law.     They  get  what  they  want  without  it.     The  bricklayers, 
stone  masons,  plasterers,  and  1  think  the  slaters,  haven't  asked  for  an 
award.     But  I  believe  the  act  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the 
manufacturing  trades.     Practically  all  workingmen,  all  over  the  State, 
favor  the  law."    When  the  writer  was  interviewing  a  contractor  erect- 
ing the  largest  office  building  then  in  process  of  construction  in  Syd- 
ney, the  latter  pointed  to  the  work  and  said:  ''There  is  not  a  man 
working  on  this  job  who  is  under  an  award."    The  president  of  a 
labor  council  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  said:  "If  we  had  as  good 
trade  union  organization  as  }'ou  have  in  America,  we  could  get  twice 
as  much  as  by  arbitration.     The  arbitration   law  helps  especially 
workers  who  are  too  cowardly  to  come  out  into  the  open.     Our 
stronger  unions  are  not  always  benefited  by  arbitration."    The  secre- 
tary of  a  typographical  union  said:  "  While  I  favor  arbitration,  the 
act  deprives  us  of  our  virility  as  a  union.     We  are  imposed  upon  in 
cases  where  it  would  not  happen  if  we  could  strike.     When  we  have 
a  case,  we  get  'blue-moldy'  before  it  comes  off."    The  secretary  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  unions  in  Sydney  said:  "I  never  was 
in  favor  of  the  arbitration  act.     I  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  union  that  got  all  it  wanted  without  the  act.     It  is  a  good  thing  for 
unorganized  workmen  and  weak  and  poorly  organized  unions;  but 
the  well-organized  trade  unions  are  worse  off  than  liefore  the  law  was 
made.     For  25  years  before  the  act  was  passed  our  society  never  had 
a  serious  strike  to  get  what  it  asked  for.     We  believe  that  if  we  go 
into  court  we  will  get  less  satisfactory  results  than  in  the  past.     It 
takes  all  the  money  a  union  has  to  get  an  award  or  to  defend  itself 
against  employers  who  are  tr3nngto  get  an  award  against  its  interests; 
and  then  it  takes  all  the  money  a  union  can  scrape  together  afterwards 
to  see  that  the  award  is  kept."    This  officer  belonged  to  a  union  that . 
was  about  to  defend  itself  against  an  application  of  employers  to  have 
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the  court  reduce  the  union  rate  of  wages  10  per  cent.  Such  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  act  is  very  exceptional  among  trade  unionists,  and 
should  not  be  understood  as  representing  a  widespread  general  senti- 
ment among  working  people.  Even  the  secretary  of  a  socialist  tailor- 
ev^s'  union,  who  was  on  principle  opposed  to  arbitration  laws  or  any 
other  legislation  that  recognized  the  wage  system,  said:  '^The  act 
must  be  given  credit  for  having  kept  up  the  wages  of  tailoresses  who 
had  work  during  the  last  two  bad  years.  Without  the  law,  the  girls 
would  have  bad  to  take  anything." 

Some  of  the  unfavorable  comments  made  by  employers  in  discussing 
the  act  were  as  follows.    A  contractor  and  builder:  ''  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  law.     It  creates  disputes.     Workmen  are  like  people  who  go 
to  a  medical  lecture  in  the  best  of  health,  and  return  fancying  they 
have  every  disease  described  by  the  lecturer.     The  constant  recourse 
to  the  court  creates  imaginary  evils  and  grievances.     Never  in  the  his- 
tor}'  of  New  South  Wales  were  there  half  as  many  legitimate  tmde 
disputes  as  there  are  cases  now  pending  before  the  court.     I  should 
favor  the  act  if  it  really  brought  us  industrial  peace,  but  it  does  not 
do  that.     I   believe  that  a  majority  of  the  working  people  in  this 
State  know  very  little  accurately  about  the  act  and  its  effects;  but  they 
have  a  general  idea  that  it  is  labor  legislation,  and  so  must  be  in  their 
interest.     They  consider  that  the  act  has  been  devised   entirely  for 
their  benefit,  and  not  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  both  employers  and 
employees.     Under  the  arbitration  act  no  consideration  is  given  to 
Afferent  arrangements  and  administrative  ability  in  different  shops. 
The  court  practically  fixes  a  hard  and  fast  maximum  of  output  in  a 
trade^  although  the  same  exertion  in  one  shop  may  turn  out  50  per 
cent  more  than  an  equal  amount  of  exertion  in  an  unprogrcssive,  out- 
of-date  establishment.    The  former  loses  all  the  advantage  of  improve- 
ments, and  so  progress  in  an  industry'  is  checked."    The  last  remark 
might  apply  in  some  occupations,  possibly  very  directly  in  the  brick- 
makers^  award  already  mentioned,  but  the  effect  of  an  award  is  the 
opposite  of  that  suggested  in  other  cases,  and  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  men.     The  president  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of 
Commerce   said:  *'As  a  body   the  chamber  of  commerce  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  arbitration  act.     When  the  act  was  proposed,  I,  with 
many  others,  favored  it — at  least  its  general  principles.     We  were 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  a  remedy  to  be  resorted  to  only  in 
case  of  real  grievances  or  serious  disputes  involving  a  strike  or  some 
similar  interruption  of  industry.     Instead,  a  little  coterie  of  labor 
leaders  manufactures  disputes,  and  by  means  of  preference  to  union- 
ists use  the  court  as  a  machine  to  increase  the  number  and  enrollment 
of  unions,  and  so  their  own  influence."     A  shipping  employer  said: 
''The  act  is  not  fair  at  present.     I  favor  compulsor}-  arbitration,  but 
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the  act  is  one-sided.     The  workmen  have  a  hold  on  their  employers, 
but  the  employers  have  no  hold  on  their  men.     If  the  men  want  to 
strike,  they  can  evade  the  law."'    A  boot  manufacturer  said:  ^^The 
mechanical    nature  of    the   awards    works    constant  injustice     and 
hardship.^'    A  woolen  manufacturer  said:  '^  I  am  opposed  to  the  pred- 
ent  law.     There  is  no  finalitv  in  the  demands  of  the  workers  and  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  court.     I  think  the  act  in  some  form  will 
remain.     In  theory  compulsory  arbitration  isiill  that  can  be  desired, 
])ut  in  practice  up  to  the  present  it  has  proved  quite  the  reverse.     I 
don't  think  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  are  to  be  remedied 
b}'  amendments  to  the  act  or  by  reforming  its  administration.     They 
arise  from  the  misuse  of  the  act  bv  the  unions."    A  tanner  said: 
"  We  have  tanneries  in  l)oth  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  New  Zealand  act   is  administered  more  fairly  and  judiciously 
than   the  act    in  New  South   Wales."     A  boot  manufacturer  said: 
^^Arbitration  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  misused.     I  would  be  in  favor 
of   the  act  if  it  were  not  used  to  create  difficulties."    A  steamship 
owner  said:  ''lam  opposed  to   the   act.     The  main  objection  is  to 
compulsory  preference  to  unionists,  which  creates  an  artificial  labor 
market.     I  would  not  so  much  object  to  the  act  if  the  question    of 
unionism  were  left  out  of  it  altogether.     Its  intent  is  laudable."     A 
harness  manufacturer  said:  "I  believe  we  should  be  far  better  oflf 
without  any  act  at  all.     I  could  be  in  daily  controversy  with  the  court, 
and  am  compelled  to  break  the  law  a  dozen  times  a  day."    Another 
employer  in  the  same  business  said:  "I  would  see  the  act  repealed. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  improved  to  be  made  more  tolerable  than 
it  is,  because  it  is  fundamentally  bad.     Workmen  are  rendered  dis- 
satisfied and  fractious,  and  their  product  is  decreased.     They  expect 
the  court  to  do  for  them  what  they  formerly  recognized  depended  on 
their  own  efforts."    An  employers' representative  said:.  "  As  a  native- 
born  American,  I  should  ])e  very  sorry  to  see  our  act  in  the  United 
States."     A  mine  owner  said:  "Even  your  Colorado  trouble  is  not  so 
bad  as  our  arbitration  law.     Your  outbreaks  settle  things  for  a  time. 
The  arbitration  law  is  our  Colorado  beetle;  it  is  alwa3'S  with  us  and 
we  can't  exterminate  it.     Employers  are  constantly  putting  up  with 
injustice   rather  than  go  to  law."    A  woolen  manufacturer    said: 
"  We  rather  court  a  fairly  regulated  wage;  but  we  oppose  this  con- 
stant tinkering  with  wages,  and  we  must  have  authority  to  employ 
whom  we  like,  without  hindrance  from  outside." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  largest  mine  proprietors  in  New 
South  Wales  said  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  award  under 
which  he  was  working,  and  had  no  complaints  to  make.  Another 
employer,  with  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  in  Sj'dney,  said: 
"Although  the  act  has  not  been  altogether  successful  here,  1  rather 
favor  arbitration,  and  think  it  might  be  used  to  stop  strikes.     I  have 
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seen  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  central 
England,  where  industries  and  communities  were  ruined  by  strikes." 
These  neutral  or  favorable  opinions  were  very  rare  among  employers; 
probably  rarer  than  opinions  adverse  to  the  act  among  workingmen. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  administering  such  a  lawai-e  much  greater  in 
a  State  with  considerable  manufactures,  competition  from  neighboring 
^^tes  within  the  same  tariff  boundaries,  and  a  large  urban  center,  like 
New  South  Wales,  than  in  an  autonomous  colonv  where  rural  condi- 
tions  prevail,  like  New  Zealand.  The  president  of  the  New  South 
Wales  court  said:  '^Arbitration  is  certainly  a  bigger  problem  than  we 
anticipated. '- 

While   both  the  Australian  laws  prohibit  strikes  unconditional U^ 

they  do  not  specifically  provide  for  cases  where  employees  refuse  to 

l>egin  work  and  hold  off  for  higher  pay.     An  instance  of  the  latter  sort 

occurred  in  New  South  Wales  in  1902,  when  the  shearers,  under  the 

direction  of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  formed  a  camp  of  several 

hundred  men  at  the  opening  of  the  season  in  order  to  prevent  shearers 

from  going  to  work  at  a  lower  wage  than  that  demanded  by  the  union, 

and  even  used  force  to  intimidate  nonunion  workmen.     Of  course, 

there  was  no  contract,  even  implied,  in  this  case  between  the  shearers 

and  their  eniplo3'ei"s,  as  the  season's  work  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the 

arbitration  court  consequently  did  not  intervene.     Its  authority  to  do 

so  appears  to  have  been  a  disputed  question.     The  employers  secured 

an  injunction  against  the  union  leaders,  and  evcntuall}'  an  order-  of 

a  court  of  equity  sequestrating  the  funds  of  the  union,  thus  breaking 

the  ^'strike."    The  employers  now  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  law 

to  provide  for  this  case,  that,  in  its  ultimate  implications,  might  be 

construed  to  go  much  farther  than  the  labor  leaders  have  yet  ventured 

in  the  way  of  regulation;  for  it  might  be  interpreted  as  not  only  a 

provision  compelling  men  to  go  to  work,  but  conversely  compelling 

employers  to  provide  work.     The  form  such  an  amendment  would 

take,  as  advocated  officially  by  the  Pastoral  ists'  Union,  would  be  as 

follows:  *' No  organization  of  employees  shall  order  its  members  to 

refuse  work  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  demands 

made  by  them  or  other  employees  on  an  employer,  and  no  organization 

of  employers  shall  order  its  members  to  refuse  to  give  employment 

for  the  purpose  of  compelling  their  employees  or  aiding  another 

employer  in  compelling  his  employees  to  accept  any  term  or  condition 

of  employment."    This  simply  means  more  regulation  solicited  by  the 

advocates  of  freedom  from  government  control  in  industrial  matters; 

hut  it  is  a  regulative  remedy  to  cure  an  evil  arisen  under  a  regulative 

act,  and  does  not  involve  an  indorsement  of  the  principle  of  the  act 

itijelf.     As  sheep  have  to  be  shorn  at  a  certain  time  in  order  to  get  the 

full  returns  of  the  clip,  it  is  extremel}'^  improbable  that  the  pastoral- 

bts  would  ever  attempt  to  force  down  wages  by  refusing  employment 
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to  shearers;  and  as  the  court  fixes  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum 
wage  in  case  any  industry  is  under  an  award,  the  power  of  the  employ- 
ers to  force  down  wages  is  already  limited;  so  the  restriction  nomi- 
nally placed  upon  them  by  the  proposed  amendment  is  only  apparent. 
Another  cessation  of  work  involving  the  same  principle  occurred  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  S3'dney.  A  company  had  opened  a  new 
dock  at  some  distance  from  their  principal  works.  The  men  demanded 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  extra  time,  for  tmvel  pay,  when  they  were  nent 
to  this  dock,  claiming  that  it  was  the  same  as  working  on  a  ship  in 
stream;  the  company  disputed  this,  and  asserted  that  the  new  dock  was 
an  integral  part  of  their  works,  and  men  going  to  it  were  not  reported 
until  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  their  labors.  The  works  were  tied 
up  two  weeks  over  this  dispute,  but  the  men  deny  that  there  was 
a  strike,  as  they  had  not  begun  work  at  the  new  dock. 

Two  unquestionable  strikes,  one  of  them  of  some  magnitude,  have 
occurred  in  the  colliery  employees  working  under  an  award  of  the 
court.  The  first  and  principal  of  these  happened  at  Teralba,  a  coal- 
mining settlement  a  few  miles  from  Newcastle.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
presented  from  a  labor  standpoint  by  the  secretary  of  the  Colliery 
Employees'  Federation,  were  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  the  award  of  the  arbitration  court  an  accountant 
had  ascertained  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  Rhonda  and  Northern  Extend^ 
ed  collieries  for  the  previous  6  months,  upon  which  wages  for  the  fol- 
lowing 6  months  were  to  be  based.  The  piecework  price  would  accord- 
ingly be  42  cents  a  ton,  for  coal  hewn  and  filled  by  the  miner  and  weighed 
in  the  gross  at  the  pit's  bank.     The  men  had  anticipated  a  better  rate. 

The  racific  Colliery,  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  with  the  same 
conditions  of  working,  had  been  paying  for  some  time  a  higher  rate 
(62  cents  a  ton).  The  general  reauction  taking  place  over  the  district 
amounted  to  8  cents  a  ton  for  coal  weighed  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen, 
and  an  equivalent  where  coal  was  filled  in  the  gross.  The  Pacific  Col- 
liery was  one  of  those  benefiting  by  the  reduction  made  under  the 
award.  The  men  in  this  colliery  were  willing  to  accept  the  propor- 
tionate reduction  prevailing  throughout  the  district.  But  the  com- 
pany had  filed  a  case  in  court  and  wanted  wages  fixed  near  the  level 
f)revailing  in  Rhonda  and  Northern  Extended  collieries.  (These  col- 
ieries  are  all  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  each  other.)  Without 
waiting  for  the  case  to  l)e  decided  in  court,  thev  ceased  to  work  the 
mine,  asserting  they  had  no  trade.  They  oflFered  their  men  a  tonnage 
rate  slightly  better  than  that  at  Rhonda  and  Northern  Extended  col- 
lieries (amounting  to  47  cents  a  ton),  and  were  willing  to  pay  any  dif- 
ference the  court  might  award  later  (in  favor  of  the  men).  This  the 
Federation  declined  to  do,  as  the  case  had  not  been  properly  before 
the  court,  and  therefore  was  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  neighboring 
collieries,  which  were  under  an  award.  So  the  men  were  idle  till  May 
10,  when  a  temporary  settlement  was  made  pending  a  decision  of  the 
court.  (This  dispute  began  January  1, 1904,  when  the  new  scale  went 
into  effect.)  About  200  miners  were  involved.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  action  of  Pacific  Colliery,  by  keeping  the  men  thus  idle,  had 
a  tendency  to  cause  unrest,  especiall}^  in  the  adjoining  collieries  of 
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the  Teralba  district.  (It  cost  the  Colliery  Employees'  Federation  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  support  these  idle  men.) 

The  selling  price  of  Rhonda  and  Northern  Extended  coal  having 
been  ascertained  to  be  low,  and  not  giving  the  results  (on  the  sliding 
scale^  that  the  miners  expected,  they  suddenly  stopped  work,  at 
Northern  Extended  after  2  days,  and  at  Rhonda  after  5  days'  work  at 
the  reduced  rates.  There  were  200  miners  in  these  two  collieries  and 
a  small  neighboring  colliery  also  affected.  I  went  up  and  attended  a 
meeting  and  strongly  protested  against  the  action  of  the  men.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  no  matter  how  distasteful  the  award  might 
oe  it  was  yet  an  award  of  the  court  that  had  been  deliberately  made, 
and  should  be  respected  by  them;  and  that  they  would  best  conduce  to 
their  own  interests  by  working  on  until  such  time  as  an  opportunity 
might  be  given  to  appeal  to  tne  court  to  have  the  award  reviewed. 
The  men  refused  to  take  my  advice,  and  doggedly  remained  out  of 
work.  They  had  no  help  from  the  union,  and  received  no  assistance 
from  its  funds.  The  men  were  out  nearly  2  months.  In  the  mean- 
time they  had  been  making  appeals  for  aid  to  the  workmen  of  the 
various  collieries  on  pay  davs.  Phis  aid  when  given  was  purely  vol- 
untary and  was  outside  the  Federation.  It  was  strictly  individual,  and 
there  was  no  compulsion  or  organized  effort  in  behalf  of  the  men. 
The  contributions  were  very  limited,  and  the  disastrous  result  for  the 
men  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  it  was.  By  the  end  of  2 
months  all  the  men  were  in  at  Rhonda,  with  the  exception  of  5,  to 
whom  the  management  objected.  The  workmen  at  Northern  Extended 
were  not  so  fortunate.  1  believe  that  40  or  50  men  were  left  out,  the 
company  alleging  that  they  had  not  trade  to  employ  all  hands.  At 
the  present  time  upward  of  20  of  these  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
Fedei*ation,  on  account  of  the  action  of  their  employers  in  declining 
to  put  them  to  work. 

At  the  time  many  papers  pointed  to  this  incident  as  a  breakdown  of 
the  arbitration  act,  when  it  really  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
simply  an  impulsive  move  on  the  part  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  who 
no  Qoubt  repented  their  act  a  few  aays  later.  The  other  stern  fact  was 
overlooked  that,  apart  from  these  200  men,  close  on  to  6,000  miners 
had  loyally  obeyed  the  award  of  the  court,  in  the  judgment  given  in 
December,  1903,  for  a  reduction  of  wages  amounting  to  8  or  9  per  cent 
to  go  into  operation  January  1,  1904.  These  little  spasmodic  and 
erratic  actions  of  a  handful  of  men  in  no  way  detract  from  the  utility 
of  the  arbitration  court,  nor  do  thev  prove  that  compulsory  awards 
can  not  be  enforced,  or  that  men  will  not  loyally  abide  by  such  rules. 

This  statement  was  confirmed,  as  to  all  essential  matters  of  fact,  by 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  affair  published  in  Newcastle  at  the 
time,  and  by  information  derived  from  employers.  The  total  number 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  strike  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
employers  to  have  been  615,  including  laborers  and  other  surface  men. 
Employers  also  asserted  that  the  moral  support  of  the  union  was  given 
to  the  strikers,  although  official  support  was  denied,  and  that  the 
practical  aid  extended  to  the  men  by  the  pay-day  collections  was  con- 
siderable. The  employers  brought  an  action  before  the  arbitration 
court  to  secure  damages  from  the  Colliery  Employees'  Federation,  to 
which  the  Teralba  lodges  engaging  in  the  strike  belonged;  but  the 
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court  decided  that  as  the  award  violated  chanced  to  contain  no  specific 
provisions  to  the  effect  that  work  shonld  continue  until  employment 
was  terminated  after  customary  notice,  no  breach  had  been  committed. 
It  will  bo  noticed  that  this  was  not  a  prosecution  for  a  strike,  under 
the  penal  clauses  of  the  act,  as  the  proceedings  ttiken  by  the  employers 
were  for  violation  of  an  award  already  in  operation.  The  men  were 
criminally  liable,  under  the  master  and  servants'*  act,  for  leaving*  work 
without  customary  notice.  In  February  the  arbitration  court  gi^antcd 
leave  to  prosecute  12  of  the  ringleaders  among  the  miners,  under  the 
clause  of  the  arbitration  act  prohibiting  strikes,  but  the  men  resumed 
work,  and  the  prosecution  was  dropped. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  difficulty,  and  the  failure  of  the  employers 
to  secure  a  sufficient  remedy  through  the  arbitration  court,  strength- 
ened the  distrust  already  existing  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  act  to  bind 
employers  and  employees  equally,  or  to  assure  the  continued  operation 
of  an  industrj'  during  the  pendency  of  a  dispute.    The  court  evidently 
held  that  the  men  could   refuse  woi-k  bj^  giving  the  fourteen  days' 
notice,  customary  in  the  fields,  without  incurring  any  penalty  under 
the  act  or  the  award.     An  employer  said:  ''Our  award  is  virtually 
stated  by  the  court  to  be  worth  but  fourteen  days'  purchase,  and  we 
spent  §15,000  last  year  in  industrial  litigation."    It  was  never  claimed, 
however,  by  the  proposers  of  this  or  an}-  other  compulsory  arbitration 
act  in  Australasia  that  such  legislation  assured  the  continuance  of 
employment  in  an  industry  under  all  conditions.     Neither  men  nor 
masters  can  be  forced  by  law  to  follow  an  occupation  or  to  carry  on  a 
business  against  their  will  and  to  their  own  disadvantage.     In  case  of 
workers  this  would  amount  to  slavery,  and  in  case  of  employers  it 
might  amount  to  direct  confiscation  of  propertj^;  but  the  point  where 
these  rights  are  limited  b}'  the  arbitration  law  is  not  well  enough 
defined  by  practice  and  precedent  as  yet  to  be  instinctively  understood 
by  cither  painty  to  a  dispute. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  general  strike  was  possibly  avoided  in  a  dis- 
trict where  such  disturbances  have  been  serious  in  the  past.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1898  the  total  idleness  in  this  field,  on  account 
of  the  four  large  strikes  during  that  period,  was  nearly  ten  months. 

When  the  writer  was  last  in  Newcastle,  in  July,  1904,  American 
coal-cutting  machinery  was  being  introduced  in  the  mines  that  had 
been  affected  by  this  strike.  The  introduction  of  machiner}'^  in  the 
Maitland  district,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  the  occasion  of  some  dis- 
agreement between  employers  and  men.  A  short  strike  that  occurred 
in  this  field  in  July,  1904,  however,  wjis  due  to  a  reduction  of  wages, 
according  to  the  sliding  scale  fixed  by  the  award.  The  average  selling 
price  had  been  $1.95  a  ton  for  the  previoiLs  six  months,  as  against  ?2.07 
a  ton  for  the  last  six  montlis  of  1903,  and  the  hewing  rate  was  conse- 
quently reduced  from  58  to  55  cents  a  ton.    The  miners  struck  against 
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the  reduction,  but  were  persuaded  to  resume  work  a  few  days  later. 
The  officials  of  the  Colliery  Employees'  Fedei^ation  were  active  in 
thL^  instance,  also,  in  urging  the  men  to  go  back  to  work.^ 

Western  Australia  has  seen  two  strikes  under  the  present  and  one 
under  the  former  act.    The  earliest  strike  was  a  rather  serious  affair, 
but  was  not  illegal;  as  the  act  of  1900,  like  the  New  Zealand  law,  pro- 
hibited onh'  strikes  engaged  in  by  unions  registered  under  the  act. 
A  i^trike  had  occurred  among  laborers  employed  by  the  state  railway 
de^^rtment    at   the  port    of  Fremantle,  in  June,  1001,  which  was 
attended  by  some  violence.     This  strike  had  the  sympathj^  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Employees,  but  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
preliminary  indication  of  unrest  among  the  railway  men,  culminating 
in  a  general  strike  on  July  4  of  the  same  j'ear,  which  tied  up  the 
^vemment  roads  and  threatened  to  cause  a  famine  in  the  gold  fields. 
The  strike  was  for  an  advance  of  wages  in  certain  bi*anches  of  railway 
service.    The  men  were  out  eleven  days,  and  resumed  work  after  refer- 
ring their  case  to  an  arbiter.     They  could  not  appeal  to  the  arbitration 
court,  as   their  organization   included    persons  engaged   in   clerical 
^rvice,  who  wore  not  allowed  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law.   The  act  of  1902  is  extended  to  cover  employees  of  this  character. 
The  coal  miners  of  the  proprietary^  collieries  in  the  Collie  field,  in 
Western  Australia^  who  were  working  under  an  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tion court,  struck,  in  August,  11K)4:,  because  18  of  their  number  had 
been  dischai'ged.    The  dismissal  of  the  men  was  due  to  the  introduction 
of  coal-cutting  machiner}'.     The  workers  objected  to  the  older  men 
bieing  sent  away,  and  tried  to  enforce  the  '* first  come,  last  go"  rule, 
which  had  been  refused  in  the  award  covering  their  industry,  though 
stated  in  the  claim  of  the  miners.     The  matter  was  adjusted  out  of 
courts,  though  it  was  rumored  for  a  time  that  the  management  would 
prosecute  some  of  the  men  under  the  strike  clause  of  the  arbitration  act. 
A  more  serious  strike  than  anv  of  the  others  mentioned  occurred  in 
the  timber  industry  in  Western  Australia,  in  Deccnilx^r,  1903.     The 
Millar  Karri  and  Jarrah  Company,  which  controls  the  principal  tim- 
ber limits  and  owns  the  largest  mills  in  the  State,  had  asked  for  a  con- 
ference with  their  men  to  arrange  wages;  but  the  workers  prptorrcd 
to  appeal  to  the  arbitration  court.     The  award  given  fixed  a  minimum 
wage — ^presumably  under   the  less  libei'al  definition  of  a  minimum 
referred  to  previously  in   this  report — which  was   higher   for  some 
classes  of  work,  but  on  the  whole  lower  than  the  avei*agc  rates  pre- 
viously prevailing.     On  December  1,  11)03,  the  date  the  award  went 
into  operation,  the  companv  posted  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the 

«Un<ier  date  of  January  16,  1905,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gocling,  the  U.  S.  (\)nsul  at  New- 
castle, reported  a  Ftrike  of  300  wheelers',  throwing  out  of  work  4,000  coal  minors, 
together  with  many  hundreds  of  coal  trimmers,  wharf  laborers,  and  others.  The 
strike  was  the  result  of  a  failure  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  wages. 
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award  would  be  enforced  in  its  entirety — that  is,  that  all  workers 
would  be  paid  the  exact  rates  stated  in  the  award.  The  men  stopped 
work — not  en  masse,  but  gradually — so  that  by  December  9  four  of 
the  largest  mills  of  the  company,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  were 
closed,  and  3,000  men  were  idle,  besides  forest  hands  and  outside 
laborers.  Three  mills,  remained  in  operation.  The  company  claimed 
that  it  was  justified  in  the  action  it  took  in  reducing  wages  to  the 
minimum  set  by  the  court,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
try; that  no  dividends  had  been  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  for  the 
previous  year,  and  working  expenses  must  be  reduced  in  the  interest 
of  continued  emplo3^ment  for  the  men  as  well  as  for  the  managers. 
The  men  stated,  through  their  leaders,  that  they  did  not  take  excep- 
tion to  the  award  itself,  but  to  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by 
the  company;  that  some  men's  wages  had  been  reduced  $1.08  a  day, 
which  clearly  was  not. the  court's  intention.  The  conservative  news- 
papers, while  criticising  the  workers,  accused  the  managers  of  the 
company  of  acting  without  discretion  and  not  following  the  intent 
of  the  court.  The  general  executive  of  the  Australian  Workers' 
Association,  to  whose  branches  the  timber  emploj'ees  belonged, 
passed  a  resolution  repudiating  the  action  of  the  men  in  striking  and 
ordered  them  to  resume  work.  On  December  10  the  matter  had 
been  so  far  adjusted  at  a  conference  between  the  company  and  the 
delegates  of  the  workers  that  the  men  returned  to  work.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  which  the  wage  scale  existing  previous  to 
the  award  was  adopted  with  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent.  The  arbitra- 
tion court  later  confirmed  this  agreement.  The  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany said  in  a  public  interview,  when  the  affair  w^as  over,  that  as  far 
as  the  course  taken  by  the  men,  the  procedure  of  the  company  and  the 
men  in  conference,  and  the  whole  settlement  of  the  difliculty  were  con- 
cerned, matters  took  exactly  the  same  course  as  if  no  arbitration  law 
had  been  in  existence.  The  employers  could  not  put  3,000  men  in  jail 
for  violating  an  award.  Practical  experience  had  changed  him  from 
an  advocate  to  a  skeptic  as  to  the  value  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
He  concluded  with  the  remark:  '^I  think  the  awards  will  be  adhered 
to  as  long  as  they  benefit  the  men;  but  when  the  latter  are  affected 
adversely  by  an  award  they  will  slide  away  from  it." 

Such  incidents  can  be  viewed  from  two  positions.  Those  favorable 
to  state  control  of  disputes  will  say  that  arbitmtion  laws  are  not 
expected  to  be  any  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  statutes,  even  the 
most  stringent,  are  occasionall}'^  violated;  that  the  acts  are  new,  and 
not  thoroughly  understood,  so  that  men  take  chances  under  them  that 
they  would  not  if  there  were  the  example  of  a  number  of  convictions 
incurred  in  their  enforcement  at  hand  to  record  their  definite  inteipre- 
tation  and  proclaim  the  determination  of  the  community  that  their  pro- 
v>i.xis  should  be  observed.     And  even  opponents  of  these  acts  admit 
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that  they  lessen,  even  if  they  do  not  utterly  abolish,  strikes.  One 
generally  gets  a  long  and  dreadful  record  of  might-have-been  strikes 
whenever  one  interviews  an  ardent  supporter  of  this  legislation.  But 
conservative  employers  in  some  of  the  largest  industries  of  Western 
Australia  made  such  remarks  as  this,  which  is  quoted  from  an  interview 
with  the  principal  representative  of  employing  interests  in  gold  mining 
in  that  State:  **  The  act  has  prevented  strikes,  but  it  has  increased  dis- 
putes and  antagonism  between  employers  and  their  men."  Always 
the  admission  is  qualified  with  some  such  reservation.  Labor  men  do 
not  always  admit  that  they  can  not  strike  under  the  acts  in  force  at 
present^  and  threats  to  do  so  are  occasionally  heard  in  their  councils. 
But  as  a  body  the  workers  are  disposed  to  observe  an  award,  unless 
the  margin  between  what  they  expect  to  get  from  the  court  and  what 
they  do  get  is  very  great.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  workers  would 
observe  every  award  that  might  conceivably  be  made  by  a  sane  and 
normally  competent  court.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  error 
in  an  award  exceeding  any  limit  that  the  workers  think  at  all  fair 
and  equitable;  and  then  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  retain  them 
in  employment.  If  they  do  not  strike,  they  evade  the  provisions 
imposed  upon  them.  The  benefit  of  the  act  is  that  it  prevents  an 
open  rupture  and  cessation  of  work  in  that  great  majority  of  cases 
where  an  award,  while  not  exactly  satisfying  either  party,  is  not  intol- 
eruble  to  either. 

The  other  position  is  that  of  employers  who  argue  that  the  law 
should  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  or  should 
not  exist  at  all.  In  these  strikes  they  see  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  compelled  to  do  many  things  by  an  arbitration  court  that 
workers  can  not  bo  compelled  to  do.  The  court  can  and  does  enforce 
its  awards  as  regards  employers  in  practically  every  instance  where  a 
violation  is  brought  to  its  notice.  Neither  court  in  Australia  has  done 
this  as  regards  employees.  People  who  take  this  view  argue  that 
while  it  is  true  that  all  laws  are  violated  occasionally,  other  laws  are 
e(|ually  enforced  against  all  members  of  society.  Here  is  a  statute 
that  by  its  very  nature  can  not  be  enforced  with  equal  effectiveness 
against  the  two  classes  of  people  who  are  subject  to  its  provisions. 
Though  opportunities  to  do  so  have  occurred,  in  no  instance  yet  has  an 
arbitration  court  proved  its  ability  to  cope  with  any  serious  resistance 
to  its  orders  by  a  body  of  workers.  As  regards  employers  the  law  is 
armed  with  a  legal  sanction;  as  regards  employees  it  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  moral  suasion. 

One  of  the  objections  most  often  advanced  to  arbitration  legislation 
by  opponents  is  that  such  laws  discourage  the  investment  of  capital 
and  check  the  industrial  progress  of  a  country.  Sometimes  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  they  drive  capital  out  of  a  countr3\  No  specific 
instance  was  discovered  by  the  writer  where  money  had  been  with- 
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drawn  from  an  industry  because  of  labor  legislation  in  any  Australian 
State.  As  employers  occasionally  intimated,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
some  enterprises  that  would  otherwise  have  been  closed  down  are 
contihuing  be«mse  they  are  unable  to  liquidate  to  advantage  under 
prevailing  conditions.  A  large  boot  manufacturer  in  Sj'dney  said: 
'^I  have  spent  $130,000  within  18  months  in  enlarging  my  factory  here, 
and  have  closed  my  Bris)>ane  (Queensland)  place.  I  wish  I  had  my 
money  out  of  the  business.  I  would  not  reinvest  it  in  manufacturing 
under  the  present  laws."  This  was  an  instance  where  the  investment 
had  l)een  originally  made  after  the  arbitration  law  had  been  in  opera- 
tion over  a  year.  Of  course  there  were  cases  where  men  were  with- 
drawing capital  from  busine?is  in  order  to  retire,  or  ))ecause  they  were 
personally  dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions;  but  where  the  business 
was  continued  on  the  same  basis  as  before  by  other  parties  this  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  country,  though 
originally  reported  as  such.  A  hat  maniiftecturer  in  Sydney  said: 
*'If  1  had  known  as  much  about  lal)or  legislation  as  I  do  now,  I  should 
not  have  gone  into  the  business  I  am  in  at  present."  A  second  boot 
manufacturer  said:  *'I  have  business  to  justify  extending  my  factory, 
and  have  acquired  land  for  the  buildings;  but  I  shall  not  put  any 
more  money  in  because  of  the  present  laws."  A  harness  and  saddle 
manufacturer  made  a  similar  statement.  In  one  case  a  man  intending 
to  transfer  his  business  to  Sydney  from  another  Stat«  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  arbitration  act.  It  was  reported  to  the  writer 
by  several  persons  in  a  position  to  be  informed  that  the  Bovril  Com- 
pany was  prevented  from  erecting  a  plant  that  would  have  involved 
the  investment  of  several  million  dollars  in  New  South  Wales  by  the 
lal)or  legislation  of  that  State.  This  company  ultimately  located  the 
plant  in  question  in  Argentina.  The  investigation  made  by  their 
representative  in  New  South  Wales,  however,  was  undertaken  toward 
the  close  of  one  of  the  woret  droughts  that  the  State  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. The  Why  prospective  investors  from  abroad  are  impressed 
by  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
memorandum  of  an  interview  which  the  writer  had  with  the  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  largest  industrial  corporations  in  America: 

We  were  considering  the  advisability  of  making  inv^estments  that 
probably  would  have  aggregated  $2,000,000  in  a  steel  plant  in  New 
South  Wales,  but  gave  the  project  up  on  account  of  labor  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  ol>ject  to  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  general 
terms  of  lal)or  contracts;  but  the  uncertaintv  created  by  labor 
legislation  makes  the  whole  management  ana  administration  of 
l)usiness  subject  to  the  caprice  of  party  politics  and  absolutely 
deadens  the  spirit  of  investment  and  stops  development.  The  situa- 
tion is  as  it  might  be  in  the  llnited  States  if  we  had  a  Presidential 
election  every  year.  So  far  as  1  have  observed,  or  been  able  to  inform 
myself,  there  is  no  practical  way  of  holding  men  to  compliance  with 
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an  award.  That  was  shown  in  the  Newcastle  (Teralba)  trouble.  An 
award  is  a  one-sided  contrai.*t,  to  which  the  employer  is  held  by  his 
property  obligations  and  responsibilities,  but  which  the  workin^man 
may  evade  in  a  dozen  different  ways.     Then  the  spirit  behind  thelabor 

t)olicy,  in  this  State  at  least,  has  been  to  bleed  the  eniplo\^cr  to  the 
imit.  The  profits  that  constitute  the  incentive  to  risk  capital  in  a  new 
enteiprise  are  not  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  labor  people.  But 
unless  you  offer  some  such  profit,  there  is  no  motive  for  investing. 
There  are  not  many  sure  things  in  business — especially  in  new  under- 
takings— ^and  unless  jj'ou  allow  a  margin  as  compensation  for  these 
ineviSible  uncertainties,  you  won't  get  capital.  Tne  workingmen  and 
the  arbitration  court  say:  "You  stand  sure  not  to  make  more  than 
what  we  consider  a  fair  thing,  and  we  shall  probably  judge  a  fair  thing 
in  your  business  by  the  profits  made  ^h  old  and  established  indus- 
tries— and  we  may  cut  that  rate  down  at  any  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  offer  you  noguarantj"  that  you  won't  lose  your  whole  capital 
through  some  miscalculation  or  unanticipated  turn  of  events.  The 
only  sure  thing  in  3'Our  deal  is  that  you  won't  make  much.  You  won't 
be  allowed  to  judge  wliat  a  fair  profit  is,  or  under  what  conditions  you 
are  to  make  it." 

The  remarks  ]iu>t  made  apply  to  new  industries,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  investors  from  outside  the  country.  Those  already  engaged 
in  business  and  living  on  the  ground  are  better  able  to  appraise  actual 
conditions  and  predict  future  changes.  They  are  therefore  more 
ready  to  place  their  capital  in  productive  entei'prises  regulated  by  the 
court.  When  interstate  free  trade  and  a  uniform  tariff  were  inaugu- 
rated throughout  Austimlia  as  a  result  of  federation,  a  great  incentive 
was  given  to  such  local  investment  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  A 
parliamentary  return  laid  before  the  legislative  council  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1903,  shows  that  from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Federal  tariff,  October  8, 1901,  to  the  end  of  1901,  £378,400  ($1,841,484^) 
was  invested  in  factoiy  buildings  in  Sydney,  exclusive  of  ma<*.hinery. 
Eleven  of  these  buildings  wei"e  for  new  plants,  and  13  represented 
additions  to  older  establishments.  During  1902,  £424,418  l7s. 
($2,065,434.33)  was  invested  in  the  same  city  in  143  buildings  used 
for  factories  or  for  store  and  factory  purposes,  Wsides  £85,353 
($415,370)  in  other  imix)rtant  business  buildings  and  clubs,  and 
£119,140  ($579,795)  in  power  houses,  railway  shops,  lighting  and 
traction  plants,  and  garbage  works  owned  by  the  public.  No  simi- 
lar figures  for  1903  were  obtainable,  but  presumabh'^  there  has  been 
6ome  falling  off  after  the  impulse  given  to  manufacturing  industries 
by  the  Federal  tariff.  The  wider  market  resulting  from  interstate 
free  trade  occasioned  some  concentration  of  manufacturing  at  Sydney 
from  other  States.  An  unofficial  review  of  building  operations  in 
Sj'dnej'  during  1903,  published  by  a  leading  and  relia])le  morning  daily, 
affords  the  following  statistics  of  investments: 

Sydney,  like  London,  is  an  aggregation  of  municipalities  around  a 
basinet  center,  which  alone  constitutes  the  ''city''  proper.     About 
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500  buildings  of  all  sizes  were  coEUEuenced,  and  in  most  instances  com- 
pleted, in  the  city,  and  3,600  in  the  suburban  municipalities  during 
1903.     Their  total  cost  was  estimated  at  £3,020,793  ($14,700,689), 
of  which  £2,489,500  ($12,115,152)  represented  private,  and  £531,21>3 
($2,585,537)  public  investment.     Of  the  latter,  £27,759  ($135,089)  was 
for  public  schools.     These  improvements  include  repairs  and  recon- 
struction.    The  fipfures  are  not  from  official  records,  as  no  system  of 
building  permits  similar  to  those  in  American  cities  exists,  but  in  the 
city  proper  the  estimates  are  made  up  in  part  from  returns  made  to  the 
water  and  sewage  board.     These  show  that  in  the  city  itself  52  ware- 
houses and  stores,  44  shops  and  offices,  and  7  factories  were  built  dur- 
ing the  }'ear.     No  fewer  thalft  2,379  one-story  cottages  and  611  houses 
of  more  than  one  story  were  erected  in  the  suburbs.     It  is  difficult  to 
compare  Sydney  with  any  American  city.     In  population  it  officially 
ranks  witli  Boston,  but  Boston  with  its  suburban  towns  has  nearly 
double  the  population  of  Sydney  if  we  include  equal  areas  from  their 
respective  centers.     In  1903,  2,841  permits  were  taken  out  in  the  city 
of  Boston  for  buildings  whose  total  valuation  was  given  as  $15,204,940. 
It  is  usually  to  the  interest  of  persons  applying  for  building  permits 
in  the  United  States  not  to  overvalue  proposed  improvements.     St. 
Louis,  a  city  20  per  cent  larger  than  Sydney,  issued  4,802  permitis  for 
buildings  estimated  to  cost  $14,544,030,  and  San  Francisco,  with  about 
three-fourths  the  population  of   Sydney,   issued   2,136  permits  for 
improvements  valued  at  $17,264,245  in  1903.     Therefore  nothing  in 
these  records  tends  to  show  any  special  stagnation  of  industry  and 
investment  as  a  result  of  labor  legislation  in  New  South  Wales. 

Individual  industries  suffer  from  errors  in  the  awards,  or  because 
competitive  conditions  are  such  that  a  slightly  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, induced  by  award  conditions,  covers  the  margin  between  protit 
and  loss.  This  is  especially  true,  as  was  pointed  out  in  case  of  New 
Zealand,  of  manufactures  of  interchangeable  merchandise,  such  as 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  and  other  articles  imported  easily  and  cheaply 
from  abroad,  or  from  other  States.  A  manufacturer  of  this  sort  in 
New  South  Wales  said:  *' Three  years  ago  we  were  developing  the 
manufacturing  side  of  our  business,  and  putting  more  capital  into  that 
branch  each  year;  but  since  the  awards  have  come  in  our  policy  is  to 
manufacture  as  little  as  possible  or  get  out  of  it  altogether.  Three 
years  ago  we  employed  over  150  skilled  operatives.  To-day  we  employ 
about  45,  Instead  of  employing  workmen  in  Australia  to  make  the 
goods  we  need  in  our  business,  we  are  giving  employment  to  workmen 
in  England  and  America.  However,  the  law  is  not  quite  as  bad  as 
the  court  has  made  it.  Parliament  did  not  contemplate  raising  wages 
beyond  the  point  making  domestic  production  possible  in  competition 
with  foreign  production." 

When  conditions  are  averaged  for  a  whole  State,  however,  the  total 
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effect  of  the  award  does  not  appear  to  be  to  drive  many  men  out  of 
eniployment  or  to  increase  importation  at  the  expense  of  local  produc- 
tion. The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  New  South  Wales  for  1903 
show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facture*?, but  this  is  largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  the 
iron  trades  alone^  which  are  suffering  from  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
depression  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  same  sort  of  a  decrease 
has  occurred  in  Victoria,  where  amendments  to  the  factories  act  sought 
for  by  employers  liave  recently  teen  enacted  after  several  years  of  uni- 
form manufacturing  progress  under  more  stringent  industrial  regu- 
lations. Of  the  66,269  workers  employed  in  manufacturing  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1902,  31,693  were  engaged  in  industries,  the  products 
of  which  came  into  competition  with  imported  goods.  In  Western 
Australia^  which  has  a  growing  population,  but  where  manufacturing 
industries  compete  with  less  protection  from  the  eastern  States  each 
year,  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased  from  6&2  in  1901  to 
696  in  19<^3,  and  the  number  of  employees  from  12,198  in  1901  to 
1^,569  in  11K)3.  This  does  not  represent  normal  development,  unless 
we  take  the  exceptional  tariff  relation  with  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth into  considei*ation.  So  many  similar  reservations  have  to 
be  made  in  any  other  statistical  comparisons  showing  the  infiuence  of 
labor  legislation  on  trade  and  industrial  conditions,  that  such  figures 
have  as  yet  vevy  little  worth.  Ten  years  under  a  uniform  tariff  may 
be  required  to  show  the  people  of  Australia  just  where  they  stand  in 
competitive  relations  among  themselves  and  with  foreign  countries. 
This  one  element  of  uncertainty  at  present  discounts  the  full  value  of 
any  statistical  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  state  legislation  upon 
local  industries. 

Many  thinking  people  in  Australia  say  that  the  arbitration  laws  will 
be  entirely  inoperative  in  bad  times,  and  the  partial  failure  of  the  law 
daring  a  period  of  depression  and  falling  wages  in  the  coal  fields  of 
New  South  Wales  is  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion.     On  the  other 
hand,  advocates  of  this  legislation  point  out  that  during  the  whole 
existence  of  the  act  in  Western  Australia  wages  have  been  falling  very 
uniformly  in  the  industrial  centers  of  that  State,  in  several  instances 
more  rapidly  than  prices  have  fallen.     The  New  South  Wales  act  was 
put  into  operation  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  depression,  occasioned  by  a 
natural  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude.     The  emplo3'ers'  representa- 
tive on  the  court  in  that  State  said:  "The  great  difficult}-  under  which 
the  present  act  has  labored  has  been  that  it  was  put  into  operation  in  a 
period  of  great  depression — the  worst  I  remember  in  fort^^-two  years  of 
residence  in  the  State.     So  these  applications  for  industrial  awards  by 
workers  have  been  felt  severely  b3'emplo3'ers.'''     Workers  have  prob- 
ably been  better  off  during  these  hard  times,  because  they  had  the 
act,  and  employers  maj'  have  suffered.     The  theory  that  the  act  would 
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fail  in  bard  times  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  employ- 
ers would  benefit — at  least  equally  with  the  workers — thereby,  and 
secure  reductions  in  wages.  If  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  New 
South  Wales,  of  course  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  exam- 
ple of  that  State. 

The  two  principal  States  of  the  Commonwealth  are,  therefore,  work- 
ing two  different  schemes  for  state  regulation  of  wages  and  industry 
side  by  side.  It  was  interesting  to  obtain  opinions  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  from  workers  and  employers.  Ordinarily 
a  large  margin  must  be  allowed  for  the  personal  equation  due  to  local 
rivalry  when  taking  testimony  in  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria 
regarding  any  matter  affecting  both  States.  But  in  this  case  there 
was  almost  absolute  unanimity  among  employers  and  employees,  respec- 
tively, on  both  sides  the  border.  The  workers  favored  an  arbitration 
court;  employers  favored,  in  comparison  with  the  court,  the  wage 
boards.  The  preference  for  a  court  expressed  by  the  workers  was 
cliiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  board  sj-stem  of  regulating  wages  takes 
no  note  of  unions  or  unionists.  But  it  was  also  to  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  less  liberal  authority  granted  the  boards  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  regulation.  The  same  considerations  determined  the  favor- 
able attitude  of  emplo^'ers  toward  the  boards.  The  Victorian  system 
has  some  real  advantages,  however,  that  were  admitted  on  both  sides, 
or  were  to  be  inferred  from  the  suggestions  of  workers  as  well  as 
of  employers  regarding  amendments  to  the  existing  arbitration  acts: 
These  advantages  center  about  the  fact  that  the  boards  are  composed 
of  experts  and  avoid  the  friction  of  legal  procedure  in  adjusting  indus- 
trial disputes.  Neither  party  likes  the  law  court  and  law3^er  atmos- 
phere of  an  arbitration  tribunal.  A  government  official  of  strong 
labor  sympathies  in  Sydney  expressed  without  hesitation  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  Victorian  boards,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  less 
likely  to  give  erroneous  decisions;  that  they  decided  a  dispute  with 
less  delay,  and  that  they  cost  less  than  an  arbiti'ation  court.  A  factory 
manager  in  Sydney,  who  had  been  promoted  from  the  workbench  and 
had  labor  sympathies,  said:  ''The  Victorian  wage  boards  are  much 
better  instruments  for  attaining  the  ends  of  arbitration  than  our  court 
I  would  not  hesibite  to  use  an  argument  before  the  3  members  of  our 
court — a  judge,  a  sailor,  and  a  civil  engineer — that  I  would  not  think 
of  using  before  a  board  of  employers  and  workmen  in  my  own  indus- 
try." A  largo  boot  manufacturer  in  Melbourne  said:  "  We  have  a 
small  factory  in  Sydne}'.  We  prefer  the  Victorian  law  to  the  arbitiu- 
tion  act  in  New  South  Wales,  because  the  wage  boards  are  composed 
of  men  who  know  the  trade  thoroughly.  Our  system  is  also  more 
effective  than  that  in  New  South  Wales,  because  it  is  administered  by 
the  Government,  while  the  arbitration  awards  are  administered  by  the 
trade  unions.''    Other  hoot  manufacturers  in  both  Sj'dney  and  Mel- 
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bourne  expressed  identical  views.  A  clothing  manufacturer  in  Mel- 
bourne said:  '^Our  boards  are  better  than  an  arbitration  court, 
because  we  get  together  with  the  men  and  establish  conditions  that  are 
mutually  advantageous,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  awards 
more  usually  represented  a  defeat  for  one  of  the  parties  than  a  com- 
promise between  them. 

A  Federal  arbitration  bill  became  a  law  in  December,  1904.  This 
act  possesses  significance  as  the  latest  project  for  such  legislation 
in  Australia,  one  that  has  been  through  the  fire  of  nearly  two 
years'  parliamentary  debate  and  caused  the  fall  of  two  ministries,  and 
because  it  represents  an  embodiment  of  elements  from  the  3  acts 
already  in  force  in  Australasia,  and  thus  furnishes  to  some  degree  a 
r^umS  of  the  experience  of  their  administrators. 

The  sphere  of  jurisdiction  allowed  to  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  is  defined 
to  some  extent  by  the  general  powers  conferred  upon  the  central  Par- 
liament by  the  constitution  and  by  the  enacting  law  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  right  to  enact  such  a  law  is  specific9.11y  granted  by 
the  following  clause  of  the  constitution:  ''Conciliation  and  arbitration 
for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  State."  There  is  also  another  cjause, 
previously  quoted,  by  which  the  central  Parliament  is  given  authority 
to  legislate  in  regard  to  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  any  State  or 
group  of  States,  such  legislation  to  affect  only  the  States  consenting 
thereto.  The  central  Parliament  also  has  power  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  "trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries  and  among  the 
States."  By  the  imperial  act  constituting  the  Commonwealth,  the 
British  Government  expressly  delegates  powers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  laws  which  shall  be  in  force  ''on  all  British  ships,  the 
Queen's  ships  of  war  excepted,  whose  first  port  of  clearance  and  whose 
port  of  destination  are  in  the  Commonwealth." 

The  aggregate  authority  thus  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  industrial  legislation  is  therefore  considerable;  but 
it  is  not  yet  defined  and  delimited  by  court  intei'pretation  and  judicial 
decisions.  Among  the  expressed  objects  of  the  arbitration  law  as 
embodied  in  the  bill  is  "to  enable  States  to  refer  industrial  disputes  to 
the  court,  and  to  permit  the  working  of  the  court  and  the  state  indus- 
trial authorities  in  aid  of  each  other."  The  principle  of  the  New 
South  Wales  law  has  been  observed  in  providing  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  strikes  and  lockouts,  imder  penalty  of  £1,000  ($4,867).  There 
is  an  ultimate  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment  for  any  violation 
of  the  act. 

The  machinery  set  up  by  the  law  in  the  earlier  drafts  has  l^een 
modified  in  the  law  as  finally  enacted.  The  court  consists  of  a  single 
judge  who  must  be  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  There  are  no  boards  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  parties  to  disputes  elected  or  nominated  by  their 
respective  organizations,  as  in  the  State  and  colonial  acts.  The  court 
may  appoint  any  state  supreme  court  justice  his  deputy,  exercising  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Federal  court,  during  the  pleasure  and 
subject  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  The  court  is 
charged  with  the  duty  *'at  all  times  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means 
to  reconcile  the  parties  to  industrial  disputes,  and  to  prevent  and 
settle  industrial  disputes,  whether  or  not  the  court  has  cognizance 
of  them,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  appears  to  him  that  his  mediation 
is  desimble  in  the  public  interest."  The  same  action  is  enjoined 
upon  the  court  during  the  pendency  of  any  reference.  In  this 
respect  the  precedent  of  the  dormant  South  Austmlian  law  has 
been  followed,  and  in  the  injunction  to  offer  to  reconcile  disputes, 
whether  the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  them  or  not,  Mr.  Kingston, 
who  drafted  the  original  Federal  bill,  may  have  had  in  his  mind  his 
failure  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  governments  of  other  colonies 
in  such  an  attempt  at  the  time  of  the  seamen^s  strike  in  1894.  The 
court  shall  have  cognizance  in  its  judicial  capacitj'  and  with  compulsory 
powers  of  any  dispute  referred  to  it  by  the  registrar  of  the  court,  by 
an  organization  of  employers  or  employees  registered  under  the  act, 
or  by  any  state  industrial  authority.  Individual  employers  seem  not 
to  have  the  power  to  bring  disputes  before  the  court,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  registrar  would  consider  an  employer  having  100  men  in 
his  service  eligible  to  registration  under  the  act.  The  court  may  refer 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  conciliation  committee,  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  employers  and  employees,  or  to  a  trial  board,  which 
may  be  any  state  industrial  authority,  or  may  be  a  special  body  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees,  and  a  chairman  who  shall  be  a  judge  of  the  high  court  or 
the  supreme  court  of  a  State.  The  court  has  the  same  jurisdiction, 
limited  by  the  extent  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  industrial  matters,  that 
the  state  courts  have,  and  may  grant  preference  to  unionists.  A  Fed- 
eral award  supersedes  any  conflicting  state  award  or  wage  board  deter- 
mination, or  order  of  a  state  authority.  The  court  may  require  the 
unions  party  to  a  dispute  to  give  security  not  exceeding  £200  ($973.30), 
for  the  faithful  observance  of  an  award.  It  may  refer  a  point  of  law, 
in  writing,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  decision, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  involving  the 
question  bringing  special  suit.  Preference  to  unionists  can  be  granted, 
as  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  only  to  nonpolitical  organizations; 
and  with  a  second  importiint  reservation,  that  *'no  such  preference 
shall  be  directed  to  be  given  unless  the  application  for  such  preference 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  affected 
by  the  award  who  have  interests  in  common  with  the  applicants." 
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Many  interesting  questions  relating  to  the  respective  spheres  of 
state  and  Federal  rights  under  the  constitution  have  arisen  during  the- 
discussion  of  this  bill  in  Parliament,  but  they  still  are  purely  academic^ 
pending  the  practical  application  of  the  law.  Mr.  Kingston  resigned 
from  the  Barton  cabinet  because  the  ministers  refused  to  make  the 
awards  applicable  to  British  and  foreign  shipping  trading  between 
Commonwealth  ports.  The  Deakin  ministry  was  defeated  over  the 
question  of  making  state  employees  subject  to  the  act.  The  Watsoi* 
or  labor  cabinet  resigned  because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon* 
preference  to  unionists. 

Probably  the  main  consideration  that  induced  the  members  of  the> 
constitutional  convention  to  introduce  the  arbitration  clause  in  the- 
Federal  constitution  was  that  it  might  confer  authority  that  would 
prevent  in  therfuture  a  recurrence  of  an}'^  such  industrial  outbreak  as 
the  maritime  strike  of  1890.  The  seamen  were  the  principal  class  of 
workers  whom  it  was  sought  to  include  under  the  act.  During  the 
debate  upon  the  bill,  however,  it  was  developed  that  the  labor  party 
anticipated  securing  an  interpretation  of  the  law  that  would  allow^ 
almost  any  industrial  dispute  occurring  in  any  State  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  arbitmtion  court,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  unions  of  the  different  States  were  federated,  and  therefore  could 
extend  a  dispute  puiposely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  single  politic 
cal  division.  This  was  first  suggested  in  case  of  the  shearers,  but  the 
principle  thus  brought  to  public  attention  was  evidently  of  much 
broader  application. 

However,  one  of  the  leading  labor  members  in  the  Federal  Parlia-^ 
ment  said,  in  discussing  the  bill:  ""A  Federal  court  will  have  but  few 
cases  before  it.  We  know  of  but  3  important  applications  likely  to» 
be  made  for  Federal  awards.  That  is  one  reason  whv  we  do  not  need 
representatives  of  the  two  sides  upon  the  court.  The  representatives- 
of  the  employees  on  local  arbitration  boards  will  be  safer  fi'om  moles-^ 
tation  by  emplo3'ers  than  they  would  be  if  it  were  a  state  court."' 
Some  employers,  in  places  where  labor  is  more  plentiful  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  rather 
favor  the  idea  of  a  Federal  court  to  regulate  wages,  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  these  parties  may  bring  cases  before  the  court,  either  to 
get  away  from  vexatious  state  awards  or  to  secure  an  advantage  over 
competitors  in  other  States.  The  court  can  make  any  award  a  com- 
mon rule;  but  it  is  not  required  to  do  so,  as  its  authority  extends  to 
defining  the  district  within  which  any  order  or  agreement  or  regulation 
prescribed  by  the  court  shall  apply.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the 
bill  voiced  by  employers  were  as  follows:  ''We  oppose  the  provision 
of  the  present  Federal  arbitration  bill  which  allows  the  registrar  prac- 
tically to  decide  when  a  dispute  becomes  interstate.     We  say  that  such. 
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disputes  ought  either  to  be  clearly  defined  in  the  act  or  be  interpreted 
as  interstate  only  when  a  majority  of  the  interested  parties  so  a^ree. 
In  applying  the  common  rale  there  should  be  no  differential  airwrds 
allowed  in  competing  trades,  though  they  might  be  granted  in  the 
building  trades."  The  Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolu- 
tion  protesting  against  tlio  common  rule,  as  its  application  to  foreigTi 
shipping  woald  increase  freight  rates  between  Western  Australia  and 
her  eastern  neighbors*  The  workmen  in  that  State  have  also  been 
uneasy  over  the  possibilities  of  this  provision,  fearing  that  it  might  be 
used  to  force  down  wages  to  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  application  of  the  law  a 
number  of  practical  difficulties  will  have  to  be  met  that  have  not 
appeared  in  the  administration  of  state  acts,  and  that  the  problem  of 
standardizing  conditions  of  employment  throughout  a  aountr}''  nearly 
as  large,  if  not  so  pojmlons,  as  the  United  States,  can  not  be  solved 
without  doing  violence  to  many  local  interests. 

A  person  who  has  not  studied  conditions  on  the  ground,  in  a  country 
where  government  regulation  of  industry  has  been  attempted,  can 
hardly  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  number  kad  the  ccunplicated 
character  of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  such 
legislation.  No  inventor  ever  faced  mechanical  problems  more  puz- 
zling than  the  social  and  economic  problems  that  the  semisocialist  law- 
maker must  encounter.  He  introduces  into  his  regulator  wheels  that 
won't  turn  around,  ])earing3  that  jam  or  play  too  freely,  movements 
that  countoract  each  other  and  work  at  cross  purposes,  adjustments 
that  c*an  not  be  reached  without  taking  down  the  whole  machine,  and  then 
can  call  himself  happy  if  there  is  not  some  false  mechanical  principle 
involved  that  vitiates  his  theory  of  construction.  Nevertheless,  the 
arbitration  and  wage  boards  laws  of  Australasia  are  going  coacema. 
Probably  they  are  rude  beginnings,  but  they  repi^esent  an  advance 
upon  the  earliest  acts.  There  is  more  or  less  of  an  organic  connection 
among  the  different  laws  in  force.  Each  Im^s  been  modified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  its  neighbor  and  their  predecessors.  The  total  body  of 
precedent  included  in  the  arbitration  court  awards  and  wage  boards 
determinations  is  vast  in  bulk  and  raluable  as  a  record  of  experimental 
industrial  regulation.  Forms  of  procedure  have  been  crystallized. 
The  conununity  has  been  educated  in  arbitration.  In  some  instances 
the  employers  have  footed  the  bills,  in  others  the  general  public.  If  the 
workers  have  not  paid  their  fair  share  yet^  they  may  be  required  to  do 
so  at  some  time  in  the  f  ntui*e. 

The  experience  of  Australia  in  industrial  arbitration  is  of  qualified 
value  for  Americans.  No  other  country  is  so  like  the  United  States 
in  many  respects.  Neither  has  yet  inventoried  its  natural  resources. 
Both  are  federal  re{>ublics  of  great  territorial  extent.  The  people  are 
akin,  not  only  i-acially,  but  in  many  ways  temperamentally.     How- 
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erer,  the  conditioiis  ander  which  arbiti'atioD  hiws  would  be  applied  in 
the  two  countries  are  vastly  different.  These  differences  are  both 
industrial  and  political. 

Australia  does  not  export  manufactures.  The  extent  of  her  market 
is  controlled  by  her  own  tariff.  If  she  regulates  wages,  she  can  also 
regulate  competition.  America  could  not  do  this.  She  must  compete 
under  terms  prescribed,  to  some  extent,  by  conditions  of  employment 
in  other  countries. 

In  Australia  regulation  of  some  sort  exists  in  both  the  great  manu- 
facturing States.  Interstate  competitive  conditions  are  similar,  if  not 
exactly  uniform.  Much  greater  diversity  of  competitive  conditions 
exists  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  adjustment  of  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  in  Illinois,  working  under  compul- 
sory arbitration,  would  have  to  be  conditioned  by  similar  relations  in 
Ohio,  working  under  free  contract.  The  diversity  of  interests  between 
town  and  country,  between  city  and  city  in  the  same  State,  between 
large  and  small  employers,  all  would  multiply  a  hundredfold  the 
complexity  of  conditions  to  be  considered  by  an  arbitration  judge  in 
America. 

There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that  could  adopt  a  workable 
compulsory  arbitration  law  without  amending  its  constitution;  and  it 
would  probably  have  to  reenforce  the  original  by  subsequent  amend- 
ments before  its  organic  law  and  the  courts  that  interpreted  it  were 
&ced  around  in  the  desired  position.  An  arbitration  award  can  not 
control  conditions  in  an  industry  without  abolishing,  or  at  least 
greatly  limiting,  the  right  of  private  contract.  The  New  Zealand 
court  has  held  that  it  can  intervene  to  annul  a  contract  between 
employers,  against  the  will  of  both  parties,  although  the  contract  was 
entered  into  prior  to  any  order  of  the  court,  and  there  was  no  indus- 
trial dispute  existing  locally  in  the  industry  in  question.  No  awai*d 
could  maintain  itself,  nor  would  industrial  agreements  be  entered  into 
under  an  act,  without  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  such  awards  or 
agreements  a  common  rule,  thus  making  the  order  of  the  court  super- 
sede every  contract  existing  at  the  time  between  employee  and 
employees  affected  by  the  court's  order.  Only  in  case  of  preference 
to  unionists,  which  it  is  not  compelled  to  grant,  has  the  court  in  New 
South  Wales  provided  that  '^This  condition  shall  not  affect  any  exist- 
ing contracts  for  employment  during  the  currency  of  such  contracts; 
but  should  they  be  for  an.  indefinite  period,  they  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  terminated  in  the  month  from  the  commencement  of  this  award.'' 
Otherwise  the  court's  order  supersedes  private  contracts  in  the  indus- 
try and  district  affected  unconditionally. 

The  theory  bt  the  law  requires  unions.  The  logic  behind  granting 
them  preference  is  irrefragable,  though  the  practical  advisability  of 
d(Mng  so  may  be  questioned  by  many  people.     An  arbitration  court 
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in  the  United  States  could  not  give  such  an  order  without  exercising 
authority  to  pass  "special  and  class  legislation."  Indeed,  the  clauses 
prohibiting  such  legislation  might  be  invoked  with  fair  show  of  suc- 
cess against  any  arbitration  law  devised  on  Australasian  lines  without 
making  a  special  issue  of  this  point. 

Our  State  constitutions  do  not  usually  contain  any  provision  for 
delegating  legislative  authorit}'.  But  the  arbitration  court,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before  in  this  and  the  New  Zealand  reports,  is  a  leg'is- 
lative  body.  It  amends  and  revises  existing  industrial  statutes  and 
creates  new  factory  legislation. 

Due  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  weak  points  in  the  arbitration  laws 
of  Australia  in  the  above  review.  All  have  not  been  enumerated,  but 
the  others  are  of  relatively  minor  importance  or  involve  contentious 
issues,  where  either  the  facts  themselves  or  interpretations  of  the  law 
are  in  doubt.  Many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  act  are  really  criticisms 
of  the  awards,  and  impugn  the  law  itself  only  in  as  far  as  they  show 
that  arbitration  courts  are  liable  to  error,  and  that  their  decisions  may 
work  mischief  in  an  industry.  The  strongest  testimony  in  favor  of 
these  laws  is  the  very  fact  of  their  continued  existence.  Does  the 
public  opinion  of  Australia  approve  such  legislation,  we  may  ask,  and 
the  answer  must  be.  Yes.  The  gains  of  the  labor  party  in  recent 
elections  indicate  this.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  no  politi- 
cal party  opposes  these  laws.  Men  of  different  shades  of  political 
opinion  have  diflferent  ideas  as  to  how  comprehensive  the  powers  of 
the  court  should  be,  and  as  to  the  way  it  should  be  constituted;  but 
practically  all  men  of  weight  in  public  affairs  approve  of  compulsory 
arbitration  in  principle,  at  least  in  their  public  utterances.  The  Federal 
bill  has  been  carried  through  the  house  by  four  ministries,  represent- 
ing all  three  of  the  political  parties,  and  has  been  passed  by  that  body 
with  the  labor  party  in  direct  opposition,  and  by  a  premier  who  is  at 
present  and  from  the  logic  of  his  position  the  most  outspoken  antago- 
nist that  the  labor  politicians  have.  In  Western  Australia  the  arbitra- 
tion law  was  passed  by  the  party  and  drafted  by  the  premier,  who  went 
out  of  power  when  the  labor  cabinet  gained  control.  In  New  South 
Wales,  where  this  legislation  has  been  put  to  the  severest  test  that 
any  law  of  the  character  has  as  yet  undergone,  although  the  labor 
party  gained  at  the  recent  election,  all  members  of  the  party  which 
passed  the  law  were  swept  out  of  power  by  that  event.  The  present 
premier,  elected  as  an  antagonist  of  the  laborists,  has  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a  public  interview:  ^^I  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying 
that  the  arbitration  law  is  an  unmitigated  blessing.  It  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  and  while  disputes  in  some  shape  or  form  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  arbitration  is  better  than  brute  force.  I  d<J  not  believe  in 
the  provision  which  deprives  the  employer  of  much  of  his  discretion 
as  a  business  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  business.     That,  however, 
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is  not  so  much  a  defect  in  the  act  as  a  defect  in  its  administration.     I 
am  a  ttioroug^h  believer  in  the  principle  of  arbitration  being  applied  in 
industrial  disputes.     I  must  say  that  the  sixteen  years  of  experience  I 
have  had  since  1888  has  only  tended  to  confirm  my  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  arbitration.     I  broad-base  my  advocacy  of  any  act  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  public  need  and  the  public  good.     Much  that  is  complained 
of  in  the  arbitration  act,  in  my  opinion,  lies  at  the  door  of  its  admin- 
istration.    I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  act  a  fair  trial,  and  of  amend- 
ing it  as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  during  that  trial."    Possible 
amendments  are  foreshadowed,  rather  than  definitely  suggested,  in 
the  interview,  cuiiailing  the  right  of  the  court  to  grant  preference  to 
unionists,  and  confining  the  intervention  of  the  court  to  real  disputes, 
where  issues  important  to  society  at  large  are  at  stake.     If  possible 
the  following  quotation  is  still  more  significant.     There  have  been  no 
more  vigorous  and  consistent  opponents  of  the  arbitration  act,  as 
applied  in  New  South  Wales,  than  the  two  leading  Sydney  papers.     Yet 
in  an  editorial  commenting  upon  the  recent  miners'  strike  in  Colorado, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  says:  '^  No  society  can  hang  together  without  law, 
injury  to  which,  therefore,  is  also  injury  to  the  whole  public,  and 
should  be  promptly  and  sternl}"^  stopped  in  the  public  interest.     And 
for  that  reason,  as  far  as  its  industrial  aspect  is  concerned,  this  is 
precisely  one  of  those  struggles  in  which  compulsory  arbitration  could 
be  practiced  to  the  general  benefit."    The  point  of  this  quotation  is 
not  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  opposition  of  the  editor  to  the 
arbitration  law  as  administered  in  Sydne}-,  but  that  almost  every  where 
in  Australia,  even  in  the  camps  of  extreme  opponents  of  the  labor 
party,  the  idea  that  the  State  should  intervene  to  settle  by  compulsjion 
serious  industrial  disputes  is  accepted.     There  is  no  theoretical  objec- 
tion to  compulsory  arbitration  from  any  but  a  very  small  minority,  so 
small  as  not  seriously  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  that 
subject.     No  one  in  Australia  soberly  proposes  to  go  back  to  strikej?. 
The  people   have  struck  a  lead  in  their  arbitration  laws  that  they 
intend  to  follow  out  to  a  final  issue.     They  may  amend,  but  they  show 
no  disposition 'to  repeal  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  radical  legislation,  a  kind  that  conquers 
attention  and  commands  support  from  the  time  it  stands  on  the  statute 
books,  that  becomes  a  question  of  vital  interest  around  which  parties 
rise  and  fall;  and  a  kind  that  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a  momen- 
tary wave  of  moral  enthusiasm,  and  is  forgotten  and  allowed  to  lapse 
when  this  has  passed.  Much  of  our  Sunday  observance  and  more 
advanced  liquor  legislation  represents  the  latter,  and  the  arbiti'ation  acts 
of  Australia  seem  to  represent  the  former  class  of  laws.  The  Austi'a- 
lian  laws  have  taken  root,  and  while  no  man  can  predict  with  certainty 
their  future,  and  a  popular  reaction  may  possibly  cause  their  repeal, 
every  tendency  at  present  observable  in  the  country  points  the  othe 
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way.  They  doubtless  will  be  greatly  modified  by  future  amendments. 
They  may  not  always  be  administered  by  those  in  sympathy  with  labor, 
but  their  central  principle,  compulsory  state  intervention  to  adjudicate 
serious  industrial  disputes,  promises  to  persist. 

An  irresistible  conclusion,  even  to  the  least  sympathetic  observer,  is 
that  these  laws  must  have  accomplished  something  to  command  this 
support.  They  have  not  simply  ''bluflPed"  their  way  to  their  present 
position.  They  are  reported  to  have  secured  for  the  laborer  a  clear 
definition  of  his  right  to  a  living  wage,  reasonable  security  against 
involuntary  interruption  of  employment  by  the  caprice,  either  of  his 
own  leaders  or  of  arbitrary  employers,  and  to  have  checked  sweating 
in  certain  lines  of  manufacturing.  They  have  also  assured  employers 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  though  not  in  all,  against  a  cessation 
of  industry  by  strikes.  Business  men  have  been  able  to  take  contracts 
and  make  plans  for  future  operations  with  this  particular  element  of 
uncertaintj^^  left  out.  Above  all — and  here  may  be  the  secret  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  labor  party — the  general  public  has  not  been 
worried  or  put  to  inconvenience  and  loss  by  the  industrial  dissensions 
of  other  people.  Facts  something  like  these  must  be  assumed  to 
account  for  the  support  arbitration  laws,  notwithstanding  their  defects, 
have  won  in  Australia. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

The  third  plank  of  the  federal  labor  platform  calls  for  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  this,  like  compulsory  arbitration,  is  a  partially  realized  por- 
tion of  the  workingmen's  political  programme.  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  with  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
already  have  such  laws  upon  their  statute  books,  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  is  proposed,  with  the  prospect  that  it  will  shortly 
be  enacted.  Specific  power  is  given  the  Federal  Parliament  to  pass 
such  laws  by  the  constitution.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  a  Federal  law  arises  from  questions  of  revenue.  The 
Commonwealth  constitution  provides  that  for  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federation,  and  thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise 
provides,  three-fourths  of  the  customs  duties  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  returned  to  the  States,  subject  to  certain  reserva- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  constitution  regulating 
the  proportioning  of  these  funds.  Therefore,  if  the  central  Govern- 
ment were  to  incur  any  extraordinary  expenditure  like  that  for  a 
national  old-age  pension  system,  such  a  measure  might  involve  raising 
four  times  the  revenue  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  ministry  in 
power  proposes  (September,  1904)  to  resolve  this  difficulty  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  authorities  of  the  diflferent  States. 

Both  of  the  present  Australian  laws  were  passed  in  1900.  The  New 
South  Wales  act  establishes  two  classes  of  beneficiaries — persons  over 
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60  years  of  age  who  are  incapacitated  by  illness  or  injury  from  earning 
a  livelihood,  and  persons  over  65  years  of  age  without  regard  to  inca- 
pacity. In  both  cases  this  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  pensioner 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  the  preceding  twenty-five 
years,  and,  if  not  a  native  citizen ,  a  naturalized  citizen  for  not  less 
than  ten  years.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  £26  ($126.53)  a  year, 
diminished  by  £1  (14.87)  for  every  like  amount  of  income  over  £26 
($126.53)  a  year  and  by  £1  ($4.87)  for  eveiy  £15  ($73)  of  property  the 
pensioner  possesses.  Where  a  husband  and  a  wife  living  together  are 
each  entitled  to  a  pension,  the  amount  each  can  receive  is  fixed  at  £19 
10s.  ($94.90)  per  annum.  The  pensioner,  by  his  own  exertion,  may 
supplement  his  income  by  not  more  than  10s.  ($2.43)  a  week  without 
prejudice  to  his  pension  rights. 

The  Victoria  law  is  much  less  liberal.  The  maximum  pension  allowed 
is  8s.  ($1 .95)  a  week,  and  may  be  fixed  at  a  lower  rate  if  the  conmiissioner 
believes  that  the  applicant  is  capable  of  earning  a  portion  of  his  liveli- 
hood. The  statutory  maximum  is  diminished  by  6d.  (12  cents)  a  week 
for  every  £10  ($48.67)  of  property  the  pensioner  possesses,  or  by  the 
value  of  the  board  and  lodging  he  may  receive.  Relatives  of  the  first 
degree  are  required  to  prove  their  inability  to  support  the  pensioner 
before  state  aid  will  be  granted.  A  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the 
State  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  The  principle  of  chari- 
table assistance  is  much  more  closely  followed  in  the  Victorian  than 
in  the  New  South  Wales  statute. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  to  revise  the  law  in  New  South  Wales  and 
to  introduce  more  stringent  regulations.  Instances  of  flagrant  imposi- 
tion under  the  law,  where  well-to-do  or  even  wealthy  persons  have 
foisted  a  parent  upon  the  State  for  supx)ort,  have  been  made  public. 
Some  of  the  offenders  in  this  respect  were  officials  drawing  good  sala- 
ries from  the  government.  It  is  proposed  to  force  these  persons  to 
reimburse  the  State  for  the  money  so  obtained.  An  abuse  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  New  South  Wales,  but  which  has  occurred  in  New 
Zealand,  is  for  persons  voluntarily  to  deprive  thenaselves  of  their 
property  in  order  to  become  state  pensioners. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  a  Federal  law  is  that  it  would  make  the 
condition  of  pensioner  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
simplify  the  problem  of  administration,  and  that  it  would  enable  many 
old  residents  of  Australia,  some  of  them  native  born,  who  are  in  all 
justice  equally  entitled  to  pensions  with  others  receiving  this  gra- 
tuity but  who  are  at  present  excluded  because  they  have  not  resided 
continuously  in  one  State  for  a  sufficient  period,  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  law. 

Out  of  the  49,000  persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  New  South  Wales, 
22,884  are  receiving  old-age  pensions;  in  Victoria  the  figures  are 
respectively  67,200  and  12,067.    The  smaller  relative  number  of  pen- 
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flioners  in  the  latter  State  is  due  to  the  greater  stringency  of  the 
law.  The  tendency  has  been  to  start  this  legislation  upon  a  more  lib- 
eral basis  than  the  finances  of  the  State  could  stand,  with  the  necessity 
of  retrenching  afterwards.  If  the  more  liberal  New  South  Wales 
scheme  were  adopted  in  the  Federal  law,  the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  about  £1,735,000  ($8,443,378)  annually.  But  if  only  persons 
66  years  of  age  and  over  were  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  law,  the 
cost  would  bo  reduced  to  £1,.5G8,000  ($7,630,672)  per  annum.  Aus- 
tralia, however,  has  been  receiving  a  portion  of  its  population  from 
abroad,  and  with  longer  development  the  number  of  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  over  will  form  a  constantlj'  growing  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  the  proportion  of  aged  people  qualified  to  receive  pen- 
sions by  virtue  of  their  long  residence  in  Australia  will  also  in  all 
probability  increase.  Therefore  an  estimate  of  the  ultimate  cost  of 
old-age  pensions  based,  upon  present  population  statistics  can  have 
only  temporary  validity,  and  the  cost  of  this  institution  is  almost 
certain  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
country. 

The  burden  of  old-age  pensions  would  at  present  bo  no  heavier  for 
Australia  to  bear,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  is  the  average 
cost  of  army  pensions  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1901,  our  pension  expenditure  amounted  to  about 
$1.80  per  capita  for  the  population,  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
the  previous  year,  and  this  was  less  than  the  average  per  capita  expend- 
iture during  the  previous  decade.  The  estimated  cost  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, if  made  universal  throughout  Australia,  would  be  $1.96  per 
capita  for  the  population  in  1903,  upon  the  New  South  Wales  basis, 
and  about  $1.39  per  capita  were  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  same  as 
those  in  New  Zealand. 

STATE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  fourth  plank  of  the  labor  platform,  calling  for  the  '*  nationali- 
zation of  monopolies,"  has  not  been  realized  in  any  legislation  due 
especially  to  the  propaganda  conducted  by  that  party.  Government 
ownership  of  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  irrigation  works,  and  of 
certain  shops  for  manufacturing  cars,  locomotives, *and  water  pipe, 
was  established  long  before  the  party  came  into  existence,  and  the 
present  trend  of  land  legislation  is  determined  as  largely  by  rural  as 
by  workingmen's  interests.  The  Federal  labor  ministry  proposed  to 
nationalize  the  tobacco  industry,  which  is  controlled  by  a  trust  or 
combine  in  Australia,  but  this  project  was  dropped  when  the  coalition 
came  into  power.  Labor  and  socialist  influences  are  behind  less  com- 
prehensive measures  and  policies  for  government  exercise  of  indus- 
trial functions.  But  some  enterprises  that  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  State  in  Australia,  and  have  attracted  considerable  notice  because 
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it  is  assumed  they  were  inspired  by  a  socialistic  motive,  were  really 
undertaken  to  meet  practical  emergencies,  and  are  regarded  from  a 
very  conservative  attitude  bj'  the  authorities  administering  them. 

The  director  of  the  government  export  department  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, one  of  tlie  most  notable  of  the  distributive  experiments,  said: 
"Our  department  was  started  because  private  enterprise  was  not 
ready  to   take  up  cold  storage;  first  for  butter,  then  for  mutton, 
wine,  apples,  and  rabbits.     We  slaughter  animals,  and  manufacture 
fertilizer.     The  latter  is  sold  under  analysis,  largely  to  fertilizer 
factories  which  employ  it  in  manufacturing  artificial  manures.     Our 
butter  output  is  now  sold  to  the  Manchester  Cooperative  Wholesalers. 
We  send  crate  and  paper,,  and  advance  freights  to  apple  farmers, 
charging  against  sales,  but  are  now  trying  to  get  a  cooperative  society 
to  handle  this  fruit  in  the  interest  of  more  careful  production  and 
higher  standards.     We  did  advance  24  cents  a  gallon  on  wine,  charg- 
ing against  sales,  but  a  private  syndicate  has  taken  up  this  branch  of 
our  business.     Most  of  our  creameries  are  still  proprietary."    This 
department  was  established  in  1895,  and  for  the  last  season  reported, 
1902-3,  showed  a  slight  profit  of  about  ^,000,  which  paid  about  1  per 
cent  interest  on  the  loan  for  constructing  the  government  plant.    The 
State  maintains  a  sales  depot  in  London.     The  value  of  the  total  turn- 
over for  the  year  reported  was  about  $370,000.     Some  States  provide 
state  batteries  for  the  reduction  of  ores  sent  in  by  small  mines  and 
individual  miners.     Those  of  Western  Australia  are  fairly  representa- 
tive.   A  Huntington  mill,  a  tin-dressing  plant,  and  16  batteries,  7  with 
cyanide  plants,  are  in  operation.     In  1903  they  treated  49,233  tons  of 
ore,  yielding  58,305  ounces  of  gold,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over 
the  tonnage  of  the  previous  year.     The  value  of  gold  produced  was 
£249,583  ($1,214,596).    The  charge  for  crushing  is  based  upon  a  sliding 
scale,  acconling  to  the  value  of  the  ore  treated.     The  batteries  are 
run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost,  and  are  erected  wherever  there  isj 
enough  ore  in  sight  to  justify  building  a  plant,  provided  private  bat- 
teries are  not  at  hand.     These  batteries  represent  an  investment  of 
£149,557  (*727,819),  and  the  net  earnings  in  1903  were  £2,359  ($12,356), 
or  1.7  per  cent.     The  State  is  also  erecting  a  public  smelter  for  copper 
ore  in  the  Phillips  River  district,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle. 
The  government  also  subsidizes  private  batteries  up  to  49  cents  a  ton 
for  crushing  ore  belonging  to  small  miners  in  districts  where  there  is 
no  public  battery  and  charges  would  otherwise  be  prohibitive.     The 
minister  of  mines  said:  ''Our  object  is  to  encourage  the  small  man, 
and  to  enable  the  miner  without  capital  to  work  up  a  reef  claim  until 
it  becomes  profitable." 

The  last  3  planks  of  the  national  platform  of  the  labor  party  are 
noncontentious,  and  do  not  especially  concern  present  labor  conditions 
in  Australia. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  attempts  at  direct  government  production 
or  distribution  have  not  proved  particularly  successful  in  Australia. 
The  Victorian  export  and  butter  inspection  department  was  involved 
in  a  malodorous  scandal,  under  investigation  !>7  a  royal  commission, 
in  1904;  and  an  investigation  of  the  Fitzroy  Dock,  a  government  dock- 
ing and  repairing  establishment  at  Sydney,  the  previous  year,  revealed 
many  abuses,  inefficient  administration,  and  political  interference  in 
labor  appointments  and  control.  In  neither  State,  however,  was  the 
labor  party  in  responsible  possession  of  the  government.  Like  the 
government  supported  sugar  mills  in  Queensland,  and  the  abortive 
attempts  of  the  government  to  institute  cooperative  settlements  and 
village  communities  in  some  of  the  other  States,  these  official  under- 
takings appear  to  have  resulted  so  far  in  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Where 
such  undertakings  have  been  established  with  the  primary  object  of 
encouraging  private  industr}*,  as  in  shipping  farm  produce  from 
South  Australia,  or  crushing  the  ore  of  small  miners  in  that  State  and 
in  Western  Australia,  the  possible  benefit  to  the  community  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  balance  sheet  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
For  these  enterprises,  like  our  postal  systeni,  may  distribute  their 
profits  imperceptibly  to  thousands  of  recipients. 

DAY  LABOR. 

As  a  step  toward  government  administration  of  industry,  the  labor 
party  is  strenuously  seeking  to  enforce  the  day-labor  policy,  as 
opposed  to  the  contract  system,  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 
In  some  States  this  question  yields  in  immediate  importance  in  the 
field  of  controversy  only  to  that  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  foci 
of  this  discu»>sion  are  just  at  present  in  New  South  Wales  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Some  public  works  have  co^t  an  unnecessary'  sum  on 
account  of  administrative  difficulties  incurred  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  out  under  the  dav-la)x>r  svstem.  A  classical  instance  of  this  is 
the  great  pipe  Hue  that  carries  water  350  miles  to  the  eastern  gold- 
fields  of  Western  Australia.  The  report  of  a  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  construction  of  this  work,  composed  partly-  of  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  labor  party,  stated  that  a  pipe -trench  and  manhole 
excavation  had  cost  alK)ut  73  cents  a  j'ard,  against  36  or  37  cents 
a  yard  by  private  contract.  '^  How  much  of  this  excessive  cost  was 
due  to  weak  supervision,  and  how  must  to  government  stroke,  this 
commission  is  unable  to  decide.'"  New  South  Wales  attempted  to 
determine  exix^rimentally  the  relative  advantage  of  the  day  labor  and 
contract  systems,  by  providing  that  two  symmetrical  pavilions  of  the 
Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  in  Sydney-,  should  be  erected  simultaneously, 
one  by  each  method.  The  Builders'  Association,  on  account  of  certain 
conditions  proposed  by  the  government,  decided  not  to  tender  bids  for 
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the  contract.  So  the  entire  building  was  started  on  the  day-labor  plan. 
The  results  were  so  unfavorable  that  a  special  investigation  of  the 
labor  conditions  prevailing  on  the  work  was  made  by  the  Public 
Service  Board — a  body  corresponding  to  our  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  testimony  showed  that  while  the  work  done — and  this  applies 
especially  to  stonework — was  fuU}'^  equal  to  other  work  in  Sydney, 
the  cost  was  considerably  higher;  and  that  workmen  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
do  as  much  in  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  pay  for  the  government 
as  for  private  contractors.  The  method  of  selecting  labor,  by  rota- 
tion, according  to  the  date  of  application  for  employment,  by  which 
good  and  bad  workmen  were  put  together  on  the  same  job  and  all 
tended  to  work  down  to  the  slowest  man,  was  criticised  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  day-labor  system  itself.  The  report  of  the  commission 
states  in  its  conclusions  that  ''the  total  cost  of  the  work  will  not  be 
excessive." 

The  day-labor  system  was  introduced  in  New  South  Wales  about 
1894.  The  minister  of  public  works  in  that  State  said  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  works  were  still  given  to  private  conti^actors;  that  bridges 
requiring  several  special  plants  for  their  construction,  tank  sinking, 
and  public  buildings  in  small  towns,  were  better  done  under  contract, 
while  railway  and  tram  construction,  harbor  works,  large  irrigation 
works,  public  buildings,  and  some  bridges  were  cheaper  when  done  by 
day  labor.  Government  contractors  must  pay  a  minimum  wage  fixed 
by  the  State.  The  following  list  of  public  works,  allowing  a  partial 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  two  .systems,  is  taken  from  a  leading 
daily  paper: 

COST  OF  DAY  LABOR  AND  CONTRACT  SYSTEMS  ON  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Work. 

Character  of  work. 

System  used. 

Cost. 

Byrock-Brewarinna 

Railway  grading . 
Railway  grading . 
Railway  grading . 
Railway  grading . 
Storm  cnannel  . . . 
Storm  channel  . . . 
PubUc  building.. 
Pnblic  building.. 
Public  building  . . 
Public  building . . 

Grading,  etc 

Grading  and  met- 
alling. 

Day  labor 

Contract 

S0.16  cu.  vd. 

Nynean-Cobar  extension 

S0.36  en.  yd. 

Korro watha-Grenfel  extension 

Parkes-Condobolin  extension  ( 1) . . 

Day  labor 

Contract 

t0.2U  cu.  yd. 
90.30  cu.  yti. 

Lonjr  Cove  Creek 

Day  labor 

Contract 

$15.83  lin.  ft. 

Long  Cove  Creek 

S14.98]in.  ft. 

Broken  Hill  police  station ^  r 

Broken  Hill  police  station 

Mudgee  post  and  telegraph  office  . 
Mudgee  post  and  telegraph  office  . 

Road  maxing  (Sydney  relief) 

Road  making  Syduey  relief) 

Day  labor 

(Lowest  tender) . . 

Day  labor 

(Lowest  tender) . . 

Day  labor 

Contract 

•8,301.87. 
•9.477.59. 
86,711.13. 
•6,097.93. 
•43.1^  chain. 
832.14  chain. 

In  March,  1901 ,  7,063  men  were  in  the  employ  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  on  the  day-labor  plan. 

The  minister  of  public  works  in  Western  Australia,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  labor  party,  said:  "Everything  depends  on  supervision  and 
freedom  from  political  iniBuenco  in  the  day-labor  system.  I  intend,  if 
possible,  to  use  the  system  here,  selecting  able  foremen  who  regard 
this  method  sympathetically,  and  letting  it  be  known  that  any  letters 
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received  by  the  foreman  or  myself,  from  persons  of  political  or  busi- 
ness prominence,  for  the  puipose  of  influencing  appointments  of 
employees  upon  public  works,  shall  be  filed  in  this  office  and  laid 
before  Parliament.  The  trades  hall  at  Kalgoorlie  was  built  by  day 
labor,  and  is  the  best  piece  of  work  of  that  kind  in  the  gold  fields.'' 
The  new  trades  hall  at  Fremantlo  was  also  built  by  day  labor. 

Opponents  of  the  system  base  their  objections  not  solely  upon  the 
alleged  higher  cost  of  works  constructed  by  day  labor,  but  upon  the 
unhealthy  political  effect  of  having  an  army  of  10,000  men  or  more, 
dependent  on  government  employment,  exerting  the  influence  of  their 
vote  in  support  of  new  and  unnecessary  undertakings  and  a  policy  of 
extravagant  public  exoenditure. 

LABOR  LAWS. 

The  demand  for  uniform  industrial  legislation,  forming  the  final 
plank  of  the  ''general  platform"  of  the  party,  is  interesting,  as  indi- 
cating the  tendency  of  the  labor  interests  to  favor  Federal  at  the 
expense  of  State  control.  The  political  leaders  of  the  labor  class  are 
the  loose  constructionists  of  the  present  generation  of  public  men  in 
Australia.  This  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the  preponderating  govern- 
mental sentiment  among  them.  Because  of  the  uniform  and  more 
liberal  Federal  franchise  and  the  relatively  more  democratic  constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  Senate,  the  labor  party  wields  a  securer 
influence  in  the  central  than  in  the  state  governments.  Regulative 
legislation,  moreover,  in  order  to  be  successful  to  its  fullest  extent, 
must  be  uniform  legislation,  territorially  coextensive  with  the  area 
protected  by  the  tariff.  Otherwise  more  or  less  mobile  industries  like 
manufacturing  will  move  to  States  or  jurisdictions  where  they  are 
unhampered  by  industrial  laws,  but  from  which  they  can  command 
with  practically  equal  facility  their  former  markets.  Even  industries 
like  mining,  that  are  fixed  to  one  spot  by  their  very  nature,  are  sub- 
ject to  competition  from  those  working  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions on  account  of  the  freer  industrial  atmosphere  in  which  they 
exist.  There  is  a  close  interdependence  between  minimum  wage  and 
factory  legislation  and  fiscal  legislation  for  these  reasons.  So  from 
idealistic  motives  resulting  from  his  general  attitude  toward  state 
control,  and  from  practical  considerations  derived  from  experience, 
the  labor  legislator  is  usually  favorable  to  extending  Federal  at  the 
expense  of  state  authority. 

The  presence  of  labor  in  politics  has  naturally  been  an  influence  in 
shaping  state  factory  laws  and  other  similar  acts,  though  a  favorable 
trend  of  general  public  sentiment  has  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  in  getting  acts  of  this  kind,  embodying  its  ideas, 
upon  the  statute  books.  The  existing  labor  laws  of  the  different  States 
are  a  resultant  of  several  forces,  chief  among  which  has  been  the  labor 
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vo(c:  but  aside  from  the  minimuin  wage  and  arbitration  acts,  the 
opposition  to  such  laws  has  been  unimportant,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  received  with  equal  favor  by  employees  and  by  a  large  class  of 
cmployei-s.  In  securing  the  passage  of  such  acts  the  representatives 
of  the  workingmen  have  been  obliged  to  overcome  inertia  rather  than 
ha>tilitv. 

The  factor}'  legislation  of  Australia  began  in  1873,  when  a  short  act 
was  passed  in  Victoria  prohibiting  the  employment  of  females  in  fac- 
tories^ for  more  than  eight  hours  a  dsiy.  Subsequent  legislation  affect- 
ing the  conditions  of  employment  or  relating  to  the  working  classes, 
|ttssed  in  the  colonies  prior  to  1890,  followed  closelj^  English  precedents- 
Through  a  policy  of  self-help,  organization,  and  public  agitation,  an 
eight-hour  day  had  been  established  without  public  enactment  in  most 
skilled  trades  and  occupations  throughout  Austmlasia.  In  1890,  there- 
fore, the  principal  Australian  colonies  began  to  build  up  a  new  system 
of  workinginen's  legislation  upon  a  basis  not  essentially  different  from 
that  prevailing  at  the  time  in  England  and  America. 

All  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  Tasmania,  have  a  sys- 
tem of  shop  and  factory  inspection  and  special  factory  legislation. 
Tasmania  passed  a  women  and  children  employment  act  in  1884,  pro- 
hibiting the  emploj^ment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  any 
factor3%  and  of  children  between  12  and  14  5'eai's  of  age  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  except  during  the  four  months  of  the  fruit  season, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  work  nine  hours  a  day  in  the  jam  factories. 
Women  are  not  to  be  employed  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
enforcement  of  this  act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  police  officer,  and 
it  has  fallen  practically  into  abeyance.  Later  legislation  of  this  nature 
has  been  attempted  in  Tasmania,  and  several  bills  have  passed  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  but  they  have  always  failed  in  the  legislative 
council.  In  the  larger  towns  shops  close  voluntarily  at  1  p.  m.  on 
Wednesday's. 

The  Victorian  factories  act  has  been  partially  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provisions  which  it  contains  for  minimum  wage  boards. 
The  beginning  of  the  legislation  still  on  the  statute  books  in  that  State 
was  in  1885,  but  no  acts  earlier  than  that  of  1890  are  now  quoted.  The 
latest  amendment  was  added  in  1903.  To  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, therefore,  modern  factory  legislation  in  Victoria  dates  from 
the  last  decade  or  thirteen  j'ears,  and  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
presence  of  the  labor  party  in  politics.  The  existing  factories  and 
shops  act  of  New  South  Wales  became  a  law  in  1896  and  that  of  South 
Australia  in  1894,  though  this  act  was  copiously  amended  in  1900; 
the  Queensland  act  was  passed  in  1900  and  went  into  effect  in  1901, 
and  the  Western  Australian  law  went  into  operation  in  1904.  The 
definition  of  factory  is  very  comprehensive  as  a  rule.  In  Victoria  it 
includes  all  industrial  establishments  where  four  or  more  hands  are 
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employed^  all  furniture  factories  and  all  Chinese  establishments  where 
one  or  more  hands  are  employed,  besi<le-s  expressly  including  laundries, 
hakeriesy  clay  pits,  quarries,  and  similar  enterprises  not  popularly 
considered  factories.  The  New  South  Wales  definition  is  practical! j 
the  same,  though  special  exception  is  made  of  dairy  factories,  ships, 
and  shearing  sheds.  The  last  are  suliject  to  special  supervision  under 
the  shearers'  accommodation  act.  The  South  Australian  law  defines  a 
factory  as  ''•any  manufactory,  workshop,  or  workroom  in  which  the 
owner  employs  anyone."  The  Queensland  act  includes  bakeries  and 
laundries  and  any  industrial  establishment  where  two  or  more  persons, 
including  the  owner  or  occupier,  are  engaged,  but  it  excludes  ships 
and  minea,  shearing  sheds,  industrial  schools,  dairy  factories,  and  any 
private  home  where  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
establishment  are  members  of  the  same  family.  Each  act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  with  full  powers  to  investigate  the 
working  and  records  of  any  factory,  and  for  the  registration  of  all 
factories  within  the  inspection  districts;  and  compels  factories  to  keep 
books  showing  age,  sex,  wages,  and  overtime  worked  by  each 
employee,  or  so  much  of  these  data  as  the  requirements  of  the  official 
report  of  the  inspector  may  demand.  Inspection  districts  do  not 
include  the  rural  portions  of  the  different  Stales,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  act  extends  only  to  territory  expressly  described  therein. 

The  provisions  concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  minors 
are  broadly  similar  in  all  the  States  mentioned.  In  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed 
in  factories  is  13  years,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  14 
years;  with  the  reservation  that  in  South  Australia  any  child  who  ha» 
passed  the  compulsory  education  standard  may  be  employed  upon  an 
inspector's  certilicate,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  a  child 
may  be  employed  upon  a  special  permit  issued  by  the  minister  in 
charge  of  the  department,  but  no  such  permission  shall  be  granted  to 
a  child  under  the  age  of  13  years.  There  arc  the  usual  provisions  as  to 
duration  of  employment  without  meals,  which  is  limited  to  five  hours 
in  case  of  females  and  young  persons.  Women  and  children  are  not 
allowed  to  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  with  certain 
exceptions  as  to  overtime.  There  are  the  usual  restrictions  upon  the 
employment  of  females  and  young  persons  where  dangerous  processes 
are  conducted.  Sanitary  and  machinery  inspection  arc  to  some  extent 
combined  in  certain  of  the  acts.  In  Victoria  there  is  a  provision, 
probably  directed  against  the  Chinese,  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  work- 
room as  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  special  regulations  are  made  for 
sleeping  apartments  in  connection  with  bakeries.  Subject  to  certain 
qualifications,  the  Victorian,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Austra- 
lian acts  prohibit  the  taking  of  meals  in  a  room  where  a  manufacturing 
process  is  carried  on,  and  the  South  Australian  act  makes  it  illegal  for 
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a  woman  or  young  person  to  work  during  the  meal  hour.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  requirements,  there  is  a  provision  requiring  the  interiors 
of  factories  to  be  frequently  painted  or  whitewashed.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  inspector  to  investigate  accidents,  and  to  require  the 
fencing  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  the  inspection  of 
steam  boilers  is  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  Victorian  act  has  a  special 
provision  prohibiting  work  in  any  furniture  factory  or  in  any  factory 
where  Chinese  are  employed  before  7:30  a»  m.  and  later  than  5  p.  m., 
and  requires  that  all  furniture  manufactured  shall  be  l^ibly  stamped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  whether  it  was  made  b}'  European  or  by 
Chinese  workmen. 

Closely  associated  or  combined  with  tlie  factories  acts  is  the  early 
elosing  legislation  of  Australia.  The  inspector  of  factories  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  They  are  similar  in  all  the 
Australian  States  except  Tasmania.  The  present  Western  Australian 
act  was  passed  in  1902.  All  stores,  with  a  list  of  exemptions,  are 
required  to  close  at  an  hour  fixed,  usually  6  p.  m.  There  is  provi- 
sion for  a  weekly  half  holiday,  and  stores  are  allowed  to  keep  open 
until  9  or  10  p.  m.  one  evening  of  the  week.  The  exemptions  include 
such  places  as  pharmacies,  restaurants,  fruit  stands,  and  places  for 
the  sale  of  fish  and  other  perishable  food  products.  Elaborate  pro- 
visions exist  in  some  cases  for  taking  a  local  ballot  to  decide  what  day 
of  the  week  shall  be  observed  as  the  half  holiday  in  the  diiferent  towns. 

In  connection  with  the  shop  and  factories  act.  South  Australia  made 
provision,  in  1900,  for  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage  boards  in 
that  State,  similar  to  those  in  operation  in  Victoria.  It  was  specified 
in  the  act,  however,  that  the  appointment  of  such  boards  should  be 
upon  a  resolution  of  parliament  and  that  they  should  be  elected  in 
accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  that  body.  To  the  present 
time  the  upper  house  of  the  South  Australian  parliament  has  not  seen 
fit  to  concur  in  any  action  likely  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  these 
boards,  and  so  this  part  of  the  act  is  still  dormant.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  South  Australia  to  have  its  i*egulative  industrial  legislation 
stillborn.  On  account  of  the  growth  of  sweating  in  the  clothing  trade, 
active  effort  is  being  made  to  have  a  wage  board  authorized  in  that 
industry. 

In  1890  Victoria  consolidated  her  laws  relating  to  masters  and  serv- 
ants, mechanics'  liens,  and  employers'  liability  in  a  single  statuto. 
This  act,  like  the  factories  act,  was  passed  for  a  limited  term,  and  has 
been  continued  in  force  without  amendment,  except  for  the  addition 
in  1891  of  several  provisions  relating  more  especially  to  procedure,  by 
a  series  of  reenactments  continuing  to  the  present  date.  South 
Australia  covers  the  same  ground  with  a  workmen's  liens  act,  passed 
in  1893,  and  by  a  series  of  acts  comprising  an  employers'  liability 
act,  passed  in  1884  and  amended  in  1889,  and  a  workers'  compensation 
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for  accidents  act,  passed  in  1900.  The  last  law  applies  only  to  what 
are  classed  as  dangerous  occupations,  and  does  not  require  the  injured 
worker  to  establish  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  order 
to  .recover  compensation.  Western  Australia  passed  an  act  similar  to 
the  last  mentioned  in  1902.  These  two  laws  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
English  statute,  and  are  to  an  extent  similar  to  the  New  Zealand  law. 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have  employers'  liability  acts. 
The  latest  was  passed  in  1886,  and  provides  that  where  negligence  is 
proven  employees  injured  in  the  service  of  their  employer  may  recover 
not  to  exceed  three  times  their  estimated  annual  earnings.  No  con- 
tracting  out  is  allowed,  but  if  the  employer  pays  not  less  than  one- 
third  the  premium  upon  the  emploj'ee's  insurance,  he  may  deduct  the 
amount  of  any  insurance  so  received  from  the  sum  for  which  he  is 
liable  to  the  injured  employee.  The  New  South  Wales  act  was  con- 
solidated in  1897.  It  limits  compensation  to  three  years'  earnings,  and 
gives  the  employer  credit  for  insurance  effected  by  him.  Negligence 
must  be  proven.  Seamen  are  included  under  the  protection  of  the  act. 
The  Victorian  act  limits  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable  for 
injury  to,  the  same  amount  as  the  Queensland  law,  and  contains  no 
provision  with  regard  to  conti'acting  out.  The  same  limitation  of 
damages  is  made  in  the  original  South  Australian  law,  but  there  is  a 
provision  preventing  contracting  out.  An  amendment  in  1889 
extended  the  protection  of  the  act  to  seamen.  The  South  Australian 
compensation  act  of  1900  applies  to  railways,  waterworks,  tramways, 
electric-light  works,  factories,  mines,  quarries,  and  to  engineering  and 
building  works.  It  may  be  extended  to  any  other  occupation  by 
proclamation  issued  pursuant  to  an  address  from  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. Only  injuries  disabling  a  workman  for  at  least  one  week 
enable  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  law,  and,  in  case  of  death,  compen- 
sation is  limited,  where  there  are  dependents,  to  a  sum  equal  to  bis 
earnings  during  the  3  years  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £150 
(1730),  whichever  of  these  sums  is  the  larger,  but  not  to  exceed  £300 
($1,460);  or,  if  there  are  no  dependents,  to  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  £50  ($243).  In  case 
of  partial  or  total  disability  payments  under  the  act  are  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  £300  ($1,400),  payable  in  weekly  installments  not 
exceeding  £1  ($4.87)  nor  less  than  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  and  not  exceeding  50 
per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  injured  employee  dur- 
ing the  previous  twelve  months  or  any  lesser  period  that  he  may  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  employer  paying  the  compensation.  The 
Western  Austmlian  act  is  pnictieally  the  same  as  that  of  South  Australia 
in  its  general  provisions,  but  an  injury  must  disable  an  employee  for 
at  least  two  weeks  to  enable  him  to  recover  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  recoverable  is  larger. 
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Workmen  complain  that  the  compensation  acts  do  not  make  suffi- 
cient  provision  for  the  protection  of  casual  employees,  50  per  cent  of 
whose  weekly'  earnings  may  be  a  very  small  sum.     In  Western  Australia- 
cases  were  mentioned  where  disabled  workers  were  receiving  $1.09,  and- 
in  one  case  but  81  cents  a  week  under  this  law.     The  act  does  not  bar~ 
the  workman  from  bringing  action  either  under  common  law  or  employ- 
ers' liability  acts.     If  such  an  action  fail,  the  judge  may  assess  dam- 
ajr^  under  the  workers'  compensation  act  without  further  trial,  and. 
the  employer  sued  can  recover  costs  from  this  amount.     Employers 
admit  that  they  are  less  harassed  by  impecunious  litigants  than  before 
the  law  went  into  effect.     Formerly  they  were  often  put  to  the  expense 
of  defending  themselves  against  actions,  where  if  they  won  they  had^ 
no  chance  of  recovering  costs  from  the  unsuccessful  plaintiff.     But 
they  assert  that  accidents  have  increased  since  the  act  went  into  effect^ 
and  that  casualty  insurance  rates  have  risen  from  one-fourth  of  1  per' 
cent  to  as  hi^h,  in  some  instances,  as  li  per  cent  on  the  annual  pay 
Hheet-     Some  of  the  rates  of  premium  charged  in  South  Australia  are^ 
For  employees  in  hardware  and  wholesale  stores,  0.375  per  cent;  in- 
clothing  factories  and  retail  stores,  0.5  per  cent;  in  bakeries,  farmsi 
where  power  machinery  is  used,  and  stationers'  establishments,  0.675«- 
percent;  in  newspaper  and  printing  offices,  0.75  per  cent;  in  butcher 
shops,  0.875  per  cent;  in  breweries,  foundries,  and  smelting  works,  1. 
per  cent;  and  reach  a  maximum  of  1.25  per  cent  in  blacksmith  shops, . 
building  trades,  and  laundries. 

An  effect  of  the  compensation  law  is  said  to  be  that  employers  dis- 
criminate against  both  unskilled  and  aged  laborers  in  selecting  men.~ 
Organized  workmen  are  at  an  advantage  under  the  law,  because  their 
claims  are  prosecuted  by  the  union.     Unorganized  men  are  said  some- 
times to  be  intimidated  by  their  employers,  so  that  they  allow  the  two 
weeks  within  which  they  must  bring  action  to  pass  without  availing- 
tbemselves  of  the  legal  remedy  at  their  disposal.     The  practice  of  the-^ 
Amalgamated  Miners'  Association  in  Western  Australia  is  to  require 
every  member,  at  the  time  he  draws  his  second  week's  accident  pay 
from  the  society,  to  sign  at  the  same  time  as  his  receipt  for  this  money 
an  application  for  compensation  under  the  act.     The  union  at  once- 
settles  or  prosecutes  the  claim. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  different  States  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  mines,  or  of  young  persons  in  responsible  posi- 
tions  about  mines.  The  New  South  Wales  acts  prohibit  novices  f  rom> 
working  alone  in  coal  mines,  provide  for  committees  of  inspection,, 
conjsisting  of  a  government  inspector,  one  owners'  representative,  and 
two  miners;  provide  that  payment  shall  be  b\^  weight  where  based  on 
amount  of  product,  that  the  miners  may  employ  a  check  weigher,  and 
that  payments  shall  not  be  made  in  a  public  house.     The  provisions  of 
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the  recent  Western  Australian  act  are  practically  identical  \Tith  these. 
In  1900  New  South  Wales  passed  a  miners'  accident  relief  act, 
which  was  amended  the  following  year.  The  act  as  it  stands  at  pres- 
ent creates  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  a  chftirman  and  represent- 
atives, respectivel}',  of  (a)  the  department  of  mines^  (b)  the  employers 
in  coal  and  shale  mines,  (c)  employers  in  other  mines,  (d)  employees  in 
coal  and  shale  mines,  (e)  employees  in  other  mines,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  a  fund,  raised  by  an  assessment  of  about  9  cents  a  week 
on  each  miner's  wages,  and  deducted  from  his  pay  by  the  manager;  an 
assessment  upon  the  owners  of  each  mine  of  one-half  the  total  sum 
contributed  by  the  employees  of  the  mine,  and  a  sum  contributed  by 
the  State  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  owners.  Provision  is  made  for 
eommittees  at  each  mine^  representing  employers  and  employees,  and 
having  a  mine  inspector  as  ex-officio  member,  who  administer  the 
fund  locally.  This  local  board  is  authorized  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  of 
12s.  ($3.92)  to  an  employee  disabled  by  an  accident  in  the  working  of 
the  mine.  In  case  of  death  a  weekly  sum  of  8s.  ($1.95)  is  to  bo  paid 
to  the  widow  and  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  to  each  child  under  14  years  of  age. 
If  the  deceased  was  unmarried  the  dependent  parents  or  sisters  are 
entitled  to  receive  8s.  ($1.95)  a  week.  An  allowance  of  £12  ($58.40) 
is  made  for  funeral  expenses.  The  income  for  the  year  1903  was 
approximately  $217,000.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  board  had  about 
$384,000  invested,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  this  reserve  fund  would 
have  reached  $500,000  bj'^  the  end  of  the  following  year.  One  hundred 
and  forty-five  mines  and  21,989  employees  were  under  the  act.  The 
number  of  fatal  accidents  was  32,  and  of  nonfatal  accidents,  8,626.  The 
average  amount  of  relief  paid  in  cases  of  disablement  was  £2  8s.  5d. 
($11.78). 

The  Queensland  law  makes  a  miner's  wages  a  first  lien  against  the 
mine,  and  the  wage  protection  act  of  that  State,  passed  in  1871  and 
amended  in  1884,  makes  a  mortgagee  liable  for  wages  for  all  work 
done  upon  a  piece  of  property  within  6  months  of  foreclosing.  New 
South  Wales  and  Westeni  Australia  have  truck  acts  which  indirectly 
protect  the  rates  of  wages.  The  Victorian  consolidated  act,  already 
quoted,  provides  that  a  workman  may  recover  wages  due  him  from  a 
contractor  against  any  money  due. him  from  the  contractee  by  secur- 
ing a  certificate  of  court  to  the  eflfect  that  such  wages  are  due,  which 
upon  presentation  to  the  contractee  becomes  tantamount  to  an  order 
of  an  assignment  of  the  wages  to  the  workman  from  the  money  thus 
due  to  be  paid  the  contractor.  If  the  contractee  neglects  or  refuses 
to  pay  such  wages,  and  thereafter  pays  the  money  due  to  the  con- 
ti-actor  whom  he  owes,  he  becomes  personally  liable  for  the  debt  to 
the  workman.  South  Australia,  in  her  workmen's  liens  statute,  gives 
workmen  a  prioritj^  claim  against  any  property  upon  which  work  has 
been  done  by  them  for  wages  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  £12  ($58.40), 
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or  four  weeks'  pay.  There  are  the  uSual  trade-union  statutes  in  Aus- 
tralia, legalizing  these  associations  and  providing  for  their  registra- 
tion. Such  registration  has  not  been  made  conapulsory,  and  this 
legislation,  being  modeled  almost  entirely  upon  English  precedents 
and  dating  from  a  time  when  there  was  little  labor  influence  in  Par- 
liament, possesses  no  distinctively  characteristic  features  in  Australia. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  Queensland  there  are  16  workers'  unions  registered,  including  the 
board  of  management  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  which  represents 
indirectly  a  number  of  organizations.  The  membership  of  the  regis- 
tered unions  was  reported  at  the  end  of  1901  as  4,590,  a  decrease  of 
150  from  the  previous  year.  The  figures,  however,  have  no  signifi- 
cance, as  many  organizations  did  not  register.  The  funds  of  the  reg- 
istered unions,  not  including  buildings  and  lands  valued  at  $5,000, 
amounted  to  nearly  $25,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  as  much 
more.  Between  $3,000  and  $4,000  j'early  are  distributed  as  benefits, 
of  which  nearly  $1,400  was  given  by  the  Am^gamated  Engineers  and 
$1,200  by  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  The  only  other  benefit  organi- 
zations were  the  stone  masons,  iron  molders,  and  shipwrights. 

The  Sydney  Labor  Council  represents  70  unions,  whose  contribu- 
tions amount  to  about  $1,230  annually.  The  labor  men  own  a  com- 
modious building  in  that  city,  and  also  one  in  Newcastle.  The  strength 
of  organized  labor  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arbitration  law.  The  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  has  some 
88  affiliated  organizations,  whose  contributions  to  that  bod}^  amount  to 
about  $2,350  annually.  The  assets  of  this  council,  including  a  very 
fine  building,  amount  to  $250,000.  In  Ballarat,  Victoria,  also,  there 
is  a  thriving  Trades  Hall  owning  a  substantial  building.  The  Amal- 
gamated Miners'  Association  has  about  1,200  members  in  this  district. 
The  Adelaide  Trades  and  Labor  Council  includes  21  organizations,  and 
a  number  of  unaffiliated  unions  meet  at  its  hall.  The  annual  income  of 
that  organization  is  less  than  $1,000,  showing  that  finances  are  largely 
managed  by  the  constituent  unions.  In  Melbourne,  and  presiunably 
in  other  cities,  the  centi-al  council  has  no  authority  to  assess  unions  or 
members  of  unions  without  their  individual  consent.  There  are  at 
least  three  active  trades  and  labor  councils  in  Western  Australia — at 
Perth,  Kalgoorlie,  and  Fremantle.  The  last  two  own  very  good 
buildings,  recently  erected  by  the  unions.  In  some  trades  there  are 
two  unions — as,  for  instance,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  one  of  which 
is  militant  and  agitates  under  the  arbitration  law,  and  the  other,  like 
the  Amalgamated  Cai'penters  and  Joiners,  is  chiefly  a  benefit  organi- 
zation. There  has  been  some  rivalry  between  composite  unions — like 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  America — and  regular  trade  unions  in  this 
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State.  The  first  bmnches  of  the  Amalgamated  Miners  gradually 
became  composite,  and  changed  their  name  in  order  to  meet  the  pres- 
sure for  admission  from  unorganized  mechanics  and  laborers  who 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  form  independent  organizations  at  the 
different  mining  camps.  The  new  union  became  a  rival  of  the 
bi*anches  of  -  the  Amalgamated  Miners,  formed  later.  It  has  abou€ 
6,000  members  in  Western  Australia.  The  Amalgamat<*d  Miners  have 
3,500  members,  all  miners.  They  pay  £1  10s.  ($7.30)  a  week  accident 
pay  and  £50  ($243.33)  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  plus  a  levy  of  Is.  (24 
cents)  on  each  member.  They  also  pay  £30  ($146)  in  case  of  natural 
death  and  prosecute  all  accident  claims.  A  composite  union,  like  the 
Austiulian  Workers'  Association  of  Western  Australia,  has  grown  up 
in  the  Moonta  copper  fields  of  South  Australia.  It  has  700  members, 
pays  18s.  ($4.38)  a  week  in  case  of  accident,  and  £25  ($121.66)  in  case 
of  death,  plus  a  levy  of  Is.  (24  cents)  on  adult  and  6d.  (12  cents)  on 
minor  members  of  the  union.  Negotiations  for  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  Western  Australian  unions  were  in  progress  when  the  material 
for  this  report  was  gathered. 

While  the  trades  and"  labor  councils  are  not  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions in  any  sense,  they  are  oflScially  recognized  to  some  extent, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  finding  relief  for  the  unemployed  and  rec- 
ommending men  for  positions  on  public  works.  The  Melbourne  Hall 
is  represented  in  the  board  of  governors  of  the  state  subsidized  Work- 
ingmen's  College.  These  bodies  possess  buildings  that  stand  upon 
ground  granted  them  by  the  public.  But  they  are  (juite  autonomous 
in  their  management,  and  indeed  are  often  politically  antagonistic  to  the 
government  in  power.  It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  that  at  one  time, 
just  as  the  labor  party  was  })eginning  to  take  form,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  these  councils  corporations  somewhat  similar  to  the  trusts  estab- 
lished in  Australia  for  the  exercise  of  certain  public  and  semipublic 
functions,  such  as  the  control  and  management  of  parks,  waterworks, 
educational  funds,  and  other  public  property  or  interests.  This  was  a 
movement  that  never  attained  realization,  and  has  probabl}'  been  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  closer  alliance  later  entered  into  between 
the  trades  halls  and  the  political  organizations  of  the  labor  party. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

Unemployment  is  a  more  serious  evil  in  Australia  than  in  America, 
if  a  judgment  is  to  l)c  formed  from  tlie  public  discussion,  the  measures 
for  relief,  and  the  government  expenditure  devoted  to  its  remedy. 
Reasons  exist  why  this  should  be  so.  A  great  part  of  the  arable  land 
is  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  and  this  outlet  for 
unoccupied  energy,  that  has  been  a  most  potent  influence  in  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  wages  and  living  in  America  despite  our 
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large  immigration,  has  not  been  available  for  Australians.  Uncer- 
tainties of  rainfall  over  extended  areas  occasion  acute  depression  and 
distress  in  agricultural  districts  from  time  to  time,  and  suddenly 
throw  a  large  number  of  rural  workers  into  the  urban  labor  market. 
Pos^sibly  the  genial  climate  invites  to  idleness,  when  opportunity  and 
inducement  to  work  are  not  pressing.  A  habit  of  waiting  open- 
mouthed  for  the  government  spoon  has  made  the  unemployed  clamor- 
ons  and  prominent  in  public  attention.  The  remedial  mciisures 
adopted  fail  into  two  classes:  Government  relief  works  and  state-aided 
land  settlements. 

There  is  a  goverament  labor  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  finding 

work  for  the  unemployed  in  every  Australian  State  except  Tasmania. 

The  municipalities  seem  not  to  have  taken  this  matter  up  in  the  same 

way  as  the  State  governments.     In  Queensland  the  clerks  of  petty 

sessions,   corresponding  somewhat  with   our  county  clerks,  report 

openings  for  employment  and  the  names  of  those  needing  work,  with 

their  qualti cations,  to  the  state,  authorties,  who  act  as  a  sort  of 

]a)K)r  clearing  house,  and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  officer  in 

charge  and    his  assistants   distribute  labor  as   needed  and  obtained 

throughout  the  Stiite.     Assistance  is  given  men  to  reach  places  where 

work  is  to  be  had,  and  a  general  supervision  over  the  distribution  of 

relief  funds  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  this  department.     The  South 

Australian   bureau    now  publishes  no  reports,   partly  because  the 

director  considers  it  unwise  to  give  much  official  prominence  to  the 

charitable  aspect  of  this  public  department.     The  Queensland  bureau 

reported  3,3U6  unemployed  in  that  State  on  July  31,  1902,  an  excep-, 

tional  number,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  the  full  effects  of  which 

were  then  being  felt  in  many  portions  of  the  country.     During  the 

previous  year  6,520  unemployed  had  registered  with  the  bureau,  of 

whom  4.659  either  obtained  engagements  or  reached  localities  where 

work  was-  obtainable.     As  a  measure  of  relief,  from  1,500  to  2,000 

men  were  employed  on  the  government  I'ailways,  at  wages  ranging 

from  5s.  to  7s.  ($1.22  to  $1.70)  a  day. 

New  South  Wales  has  probably  devoted  more  attention  and  money 
to  the  attempted  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  Although  relief  appropriations 
had  been  made  earlier,  modern  unemplo^^ment  measures  in  that 
State  date  from  the  crisis  of  1886.  From  May,  1887,  to  April, 
1881*,  $1,253,776  was  spent  on  relief  works,  mostl}^  in  road  building, 
under  a  casual  labor  board.  A  commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  results  of  this  policy  reported:  '^It  has  appeared  to  us  that  many 
of  the  works  entered  upon  were  not  of  the  nature  of  relief  works, 
either  necessary  or  useful  to  the  public  interest;  that  many  persons, 
and  in  particular  carters,  with  their  plant  and  ordinary-  laborers,  were 
employed  at  full  rates  who  were  not  in  pressing  need  or  from  the 
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ranks  of  the  so-termed  unemployed;   that  to  a  considerable  extent 
there  is  nothing  left  of  benefit  to  the  community  to  support  the  larg'e 
outlay  of  public  money,  and  that  the  expenditure  throughout  has  not 
been  guarded  with  that  care  and  consideration  which  the  public  'whs 
entitled  to  expect."    A  system  of  free  railway  fares  to  unemployed 
laborers  offered  work  in  the  country  was  abused  by  employers,  who 
used  this  state  aid  to  crowd  the  labor  market  in  their  vicinity.    A  labor 
bureau  was  established  in  1802,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed, who  formed  leagues  and  levied  contributions,  with  the  object  of 
getting  eniplojment  through  political  pressure.     The  registrations  at 
this  bureau  averaged  nearly^  10,000  a  year  during  the  eight  and  one- half 
veal's  of  its  existence.     In  1890  an  unemployed  advisory  board  wa.s 
appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  question  anew.     Eight  thousand 
unemployed  were  reported  by  the  labor  bureau,  and  of  the  3,000 
men  in  public  charitable  institutions  about  one-half  were  able  to 
do  at  least  part  of  a  day^s  work.     The  board  commented  upon  the 
difficulty  which  a  man  of  small  capital  had  in  making  a  home  on 
the  public  lands.     Among  the  measures  of  relief  reconmiended  were 
employment  on   public   works,   assisted  settlement  on  the  land,   a 
compulsory  lalx>r  colony*  and  a  government  labor  intelligence  bureau. 
In  1901  a  boai*d  of  lalK>r  commissioners  was  appointed,  which  has 
remained   in    charge  of   this  branch  of  government  activity  since 
that  date.     The  commissioners  conduct  a  state  employment  bureau. 
Under  the  new  system  registrations  fell  off  considerably.     The  num- 
ber  of    different    persons   registered    decreased   in   the  head  office 
from   3.634  to  2,854,   and  in   the  country  branches  from  1,253  to 
218   Ijetween   1902  and  1903.     On  the  other  hand,  the  numl)er  of 
cases  where  employment  was  found  for  persons  registered  at  Sydney 
increased  from  5,151  to  0.498  during  the  same  period.     In  the  country 
branches,  where  reoristration  fell  off  so  remarkably,  the  number  sent  to 
employment  fell  from  238  to  65.     At  the  female  registry  office  1,685 
applied  for  work,  and  1,357  were  found  employment  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 11H)3.     In  seasons  of  especial  distre^-s  the  labor  commis- 
sioners  provide  a  night  shelter  for  men  in  S^iiney.    They  al-^  administer 
a  lal>or  deix>t  near  Sydney,  and  a  casual  labor  farm  at  Pitt  Town,  upon 
the  site  of  one  of  the  unsucce^^sful  cooperative  settlements  attempted 
by  the  government.     At  the  labor  depot,  which  was  opened  on  unim- 
proved  land   at   Botany  Bay,   in   1902,  two  classes  of  laborers  are 
received — casual  men.  who  are  requin^d  to  work  one  hour  for  a  meal 
and  one  hour  for  lodging,  and  are  supposed  to  be  seeking  employment 
when  not  working  at  the  farm,  and  alx)ut  44)  permanent  men,  who  aie 
aged  or  partly  incajiacitatod.   who  work   regularly,   and   receive  a 
weekly  wage  not  exceetling  5s.  (i?1.22)  for  laborers,  and  10s.  ($2.43) 
for  mechanics.    Casual  m**n  are  not  received  more  than  seven  davs  in  sue- 
^      *         nd  permanent  men  not  for  more  than  three  months.     They 
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are  amply  fed  and  comfortably  housed.  About  50  persons  are  usually 
in  residence.  The  farm  is  not  yet  fully  developed  and  stocked,  but 
already  supplies  a  portion  of  the  food  used  by  the  institution,  and  is 
being  rapidly  improved.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  inniates 
for  the  last  year  reported  were  3s.  6fd.  (85  cents),  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  5s.  5d.  ($1.32).  The  casual  labor  farm  at  Pitt  Town  is 
an  older  institution,  established  in  1897,  and  receives  laborers  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  labor  depot.  The  admissions  during  the  j^ear 
ending  June  30,  1903,  were  229,  and  the  average  time  spent  on  the 
farm  was  eleven  and  one-half  weeks.  There  was  paid  as  wages  £566 
Is.  ($2,755),  much  of  which  represents  labor  employed  in  development 
work.  The  value  of  the  food  raised  was  £86  2s.  9d.  ($419),  and  of 
the  food  purchased,  nearly  $3,700.  This  does  not  include  forage  sold 
and  used  by  stock.  Firewood  to  the  value  of  nearly  $8,000  was  sold 
from  the  place.  At  the  time  this  farm  was  visited  by  the  writer  a 
dairying  department  was  being  installed,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
help  largely  toward  making  the  institution  self-supporting.  The 
deficit  was  reported  to  be  less  than  $500  per  annum. 

Victoria  appears  to  have  concerned  herself  less  about  unemploy- 
ment than  New  South  Wales.  The  government  does  not  conduct 
relief  works,  pi*o\Tide  female  registry,  or  systematically  attempt  to  find 
public  remedies  for  unemployment.  A  bureau  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  New  South  Wales  is  conducted,  where  men  may  register  for 
employment  upon  public  works.  Incidentally  private  employers  desir- 
ing men  may  obtain  them  through  this  office.  In  this  State  also 
railway  passes  are  furnished  men  to  the  place  where  work  has  been 
obtained  for  them  under  an  agreement  for  repayment  from  their 
wages.  From  October,  1900,  to  July,  1904,  the  value  of  fares  so 
advanced  was  $12,093.66,  and  the  repayments  were  $6,117.40,  or 
slightly  over  50  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  public  economy  and  gen- 
eral convenience,  public  works  not  of  an  urgent  character  are  built,  as 
far  as  possible,  during  the  slack  season  for  agricultural  and  pastoral 
labor.  This  is  especially  true  of  railway  and  road  construction .  "  Piece 
work,"  or  the  small  contract  with  butty  gangs  is  employed  to  some 
extent  in  road  and  railway  building.  Registration  at  state  labor 
bureaus,  where  employment  is  usually  found  upon  public  works,  does 
not  indicate  accurately  the  actual  amount  of  unemployment.  About 
50  per  cent  of  those  registered  in  Victoria  do  not  respond  to  offei-s  of 
work  and  are  therefoi*e  presumably  wholly  or  partly  emploj^ed.  The 
registration  in  Victoria  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  public  works 
provided  for  in  the  estimates,  rising  rapidly  when  any  special  under- 
taking is  made  public.  In  June,  1903, 1,506  were  registered,  of  whom 
835  were  laborers.  The  corresponding  month  of  1904,  the  number 
registered  had  risen  to  2,055,  but  the  number  of  unskilled  laborers 
had  fallen  to  822.     During  the  year  1,025  men  were  given  employ- 
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ment  on  government  works.  According  to  the  government  statist  the 
total  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door  charitable  relief  in  Vic- 
toria during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1JK)3,  was  114,341,  while  the 
inmates  of  institutions  numbered  70,540.  During  the  following  year 
139,771,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  State,  received 
aid  from  government  institutions,  and  the  state  inspector  of  charities 
estimated  that  the  proportion  of  i)ersons  receiving  charitable  relief 
from  both  public  and  private  sources  *'  would  reach  nearer  one-tifth 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  population." 

The  Western  Australian  lal>or  bureau  has  its  head  office  at  Perth,  with 
branches  at  Fremantle  and  Kalgoorlie,  and  agents  throughout  the 
State.  There  is  also  a  female  registry  department.  In  1903  there 
were  0,H50  individual  registrations  of  men  and  008  of  females  at  the 
various  offices  of  the  department,  and  employment  was  found  for  2,996 
men  and  260  women.  Work  was  therefore  found  for  44  per  cent  of 
all  the  applicants. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  numlxisr  of  unemployed  was 
relatively  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
in  Now  South  Wales  than  in  anv  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth. 
On  account  of  the  recent  gold  rush,  the  proportion  of  wage-earners  to 
the  total  population  was  larger  in  Western  Australia  than  elsewhere, 
and  for  this  reason  the  proportion  of  unemployed  to  the  total  population 
is  relatively  large  in  that  State,  though  in  comparison  with  the  labor 
market  it  was  less  than  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Figures 
from  Queensland  af*e  not  available,  but  the  percentages  of  unemployed 
in  the  other  5  States  were  as  follows  in  1901: 

PKK  CENT  OF   UXKMPLOYED  OF  TOTAL   POPULATION  AND  OF  TOTAL  WAGE-EARSERS 

IN  6  ArsTRALlAN  STATES,  1901. 
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An  investigation  of  unemployment  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
in  the  United  States,  showing  the  heads  of  families  unemployed  in  the 
course  of  a  year  and  the  length  of  time  idle,  for  25,440  families  of 
workingmen  in  33  different  states,  gave  an  average  period  of  4.7 
weeks  unemployed.  This  would  give  a  proportion  of  9  per  cent  idle 
among  wage-earners.  These  statistics,  however,  arc  confined  to  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  Australian  figures  include 
- — -'ultural  and  mining  labor.     The  figures  for  Australia  were  taken 
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at  the  end  of  March,  corresponding  with  the  end  of  September  in 
America,  a  period  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  usually  active,  while 
those  for  America  extend  throughout*  the  year  and  cover  seasonal 
periods  of  slackness  due  to  climatic  conditions. 

ASSISTED  SETTLEMENT. 

The  government  has  intervened  in  nearlj^  all  the  States  to  encourage 
the  settlement  of  labor  upon  the  lands,  and  several  interesting  experi- 
ments of  this  character,  involving  the  application  of  communistic  or 
tHjoperative  principles,  are  recorded  in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves, 
of  New  Zealand,  upon  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
This  book  is  the  most  readable  and  exhaustive  account  of  what  is 
locally  tenmed  **  advanced  legislation,''  its  historical  antecedents  and 
present  i-esults,  that  has  3"et  appeared.     It  is  written  leather  from  the 
prosocialistic  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Reeves  was  the  initiator  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  legislation  in  New  Zealand,  facts  that  should  be 
considered,  though  they  appear  not  to  have  materially  biased  the  pre- 
sentation of  facts  in  the  book  mentioned.     Returning  to  the  land  ques- 
tion, Queensland  in  1893  passed  a  cooperative  land  settlement  act 
under  which  several  agricultural  colonies  were  started.     None  has  suc- 
ceeded as  originally  planned.     Poor  selections  of  land  were  made  in 
some  instances,  in  others  internal  difficulties  arose  in  the  colonies. 
The  Alice  River  settlement  begun  under  this  law  still  exists,  but  the 
original  cooperative  principle  has  been  dropped.     The  act  allowed  a 
body  of  citizens  to  form  a  colony  for  taking  up  land,  who  might,  if 
desired,  register  under  the  friendly  societies'  act.     An  area  not  exceed- 
ing IHO  acres  for  each  member  was  then  set  apart  from  the  public 
lands  for  the  colony  by  proclamation,  for  a  period  of  six  or  twelve  5"ears, 
at  a  specified  rental.     It  was  required  that  not  less  than  10s.  ($2.43)  an 
acre  should  be  expended  upon  the  land  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease.  No  member  possessed  an  individual  interest  in  the  property  or 
improvements,  but  the  society  upon  paying  a  proclaimed  price,  if  any 
was  demanded  by  the  government,  became  fee-simple  owner  of  the 
land,  which  it  might  then  divide  among  its  respective  members.     Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  labor  colonies  to  be  conducted  by  5  trustees, 
who  might  be  gi'anted  not  to  exceed  10,000  acres  of  public  land,  and  a 
subsidy  not  to  exceed  £1,000  ($4,867),  either  conditionally  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  any  trade  or  industry.     This  pro- 
vision seems  not  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  during  the  eleven 
years  the  law  has  been  in  force.    Queensland  also  has  provisions  for 
village  settlements,  where  each  member  holds  one  acre  in  a  central 
village  and  a  farm  of  80  acres  in  the  vicinity.     But  this  law  also  is 
said  to  be  inoperative  at  present. 
New  South  Wales  has  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  labor  coloniesi 
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for  accidents  act,  passed  in  1900.  The  last  law  applies  only  to  what 
are  classed  as  dangerous  occupations,  and  does  not  require  the  injured 
worker  to  establish  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  order 
to  .recover  compensation.  Western  Australia  passed  an  act  similar  to 
the  last  mentioned  in  1902.  These  two  laws  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
English  statute,  and  are  to  an  extent  similar  to  the  New  Zealand  law. 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have  employers'  liability  acts. 
The  latest  was  passed  in  1886,  and  provides  that  where  negligence  is 
proven  employees  injured  in  the  service  of  their  employer  may  recover 
not  to  exceed  three  times  their  estimated  annual  earnings.  No  con- 
tracting out  is  allowed,  but  if  the  employer  pays  not  less  than  one- 
third  the  premium  upon  the  emplo\'ee's  insurance,  he  may  deduct  the 
amount  of  any  insurance  so  received  from  the  sum  for  which  he  is 
liable  to  the  injured  employee.  The  New  South  Wales  act  was  con- 
solidated in  1897.  It  limits  compensation  to  three  years'  earnings,  and 
gives  the  employer  credit  for  insurance  effected  by  him.  Negligence 
must  be  proven.  Seamen  are  included  under  the  protection  of  the  act- 
The  Victorian  act  limits  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable  for 
injury  to,  the  same  amount  as  the  Queensland  law,  and  contains  no 
provision  with  regard  to  contracting  out.  The  same  limitation  of 
damages  is  made  in  the  original  South  Australian  law,  but  there  is  a 
provision  preventing  contracting  out.  An  amendment  in  1889 
extended  the  protection  of  the  act  to  seamen.  The  South  Australian 
compensation  act  of  1900  applies  to  railways,  waterworks,  tramways, 
electric-light  works,  factories,  mines,  quarries,  and  to  engineering  and 
building  works.  It  may  be  extended  to  any  other  occupation  by 
proclamation  issued  pursuant  to  an  address  from  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. Only  injuries  disabling  a  workman  for  at  least  one  week 
enable  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  law,  and,  in  case  of  death,  compen- 
sation is  limited,  where  there  are  dependents,  to  a  sum  equal  to  his 
earnings  during  the  3  years  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £160 
($730),  whichever  of  these  sums  is  the  larger,  but  not  to  exceed  £300 
($1,460);  or,'  if  there  are  no  dependents,  to  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  £50  ($243).  In  case 
of  partial  or  total  disability  payments  under  the  act  are  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  £300  ($1,460),  payable  in  weekly  installments  not 
exceeding  £1  ($4.87)  nor  less  than  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  and  not  exceeding  60 
per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  injured  employee  dur- 
ing the  previous  twelve  months  or  any  lesser  period  that  he  may  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  employer  paying  the  compensation.  The 
Western  Australian  act  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  South  Australia 
in  its  general  provisions,  but  an  injury  must  disable  an  employee  for 
at  least  two  weeks  to  enable  him  to  recover  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  recoverable  is  larger. 
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Workmen  complain  that  the  compensation  acts  do  not  make  suffi- 
cient provision  for  the  protection  of  casual  employees,  50  per  cent  of 
whoso  weekly  earnings  may  be  a  very  small  sum.     In  Western  Australia* 
cases  were  mentioned  where  disabled  workers  were  receiving  ^1.09,  and- 
in  one  case  but  81  cents  a  week  under  this  law.     The  act  does  not  bar~ 
the  workman  from  bringing  action  either  under  common  law  or  employ- 
ers' liability  act^s.     If  such  an  action  fail,  the  judge  may  assess  dam- 
ages under  the  workers'  compensation  act  without  further  trial,  and. 
the  employer  sued  can  recover  costs  from  this  amount.     Employers 
admit  that  the}'  are  less  harassed  by  impecunious  litigants  than  before 
the  law  went  into  effect.     Formerly  they  were  often  put  to  the  expense 
of  defending  themselves  against  actions,  where  if  they  won  they  had^ 
no  chance  of  recovering  costs  from  the  unsuccessful  plaintiff.     But 
they  assert  that  accidents  have  increased  since  the  act  went  into  effect,. 
and  that  casualty  insurance  rates  have  risen  from  one-fourth  of  1  per' 
cent  to  as  high,  in  some  instances,  as  H  per  cent  on  the  annual  pay 
sheet.     Some  of  the  rates  of  premium  charged  in  South  Australia  are^ 
For  employees  in  hardware  and  wholesale  stores,  0.375  percent;  ia 
clothing  factories  and  retail  stores,  0.5  per  cent;  in  bakeries,  farms: 
where  power  machincr)'  is  used,  and  stationers^  establishments,  0.675- 
percent;  in  newspaper  and  printing  offices,  0.75  per  cent;  in  butcher 
shops,  0.875  per  cent;  in  breweries,  foundries,  and  smelting  works,  1. 
per  cent;  and  reach  a  maximum  of  1.25  per  cent  in  blacksmith  shops, . 
building  trades,  and  laundries. 

An  effect  of  the  compensation  law  is  said  to  be  that  employers  dis- 
criminate against  both  unskilled  and  aged  laborers  in  selecting  men*. 
Organized  workmen  are  at  an  advantage  under  the  law,  because  their 
claims  are  prosecuted  by  the  union.     Unorganized  men  are  said  some- 
times to  be  intimidated  by  their  employers,  so  that  they  allow  the  two 
weeks  within  which  they  must  bring  action  to  pass  without  availing- 
tbemselves  of  the  legal  remed}'  at  their  disposal.     The  practice  of  the-- 
Amalgamated  Miners'  Association  in  Western  Australia  is  to  require 
every  member,  at  the  time  he  draws  his  second  week's  accident  pay 
from  the  society,  to  sign  at  the  same  time  as  his  receipt  for  this  money 
an  application  for  compensation  under  the  act.     The  union  at  once 
settles  or  prosecutes  the  claim. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  different  States  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  mines,  or  of  young  persons  in  responsible  posi- 
tions about  mines.  The  New  South  Wales  acts  prohibit  novices  f rom> 
working  alone  in  coal  mines,  provide  for  committees  of  inspection,. 
consisting  of  a  government  inspector,  one  owners'  representative,  and 
two  miners:  provide  that  payment  shall  be  by  weight  where  bailed  oa 
amount  of  product,  that  the  miners  may  employ  a  check  weigher,  and 
tliat  payments  shall  not  be  made  in  a  public  house.     The  provisions  of 
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Bitnilar  to  that  just  mentioned,  which  was  passed  in  1898  and  entirely 
revised  by  a  consolidated  act  ten  years  later.  The  trustees  or  board  of 
control  are  made  a  corporation  with  authority  to  select  members  for 
the  settlement,  apportion  work  among  the  members,  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  members,  and  distribute  among  them  wages  or  profits. 
The  government  is  to  advance  upon  application  an  approximate  sum 
of  from  $75  to  $125  for  each  single  or  married  adult  member,  respec- 
tively, or  JlOO  if  the  member  be  married  but  without  children,  which 
must  be  repaid  gradually  from  the  revenue  of  the  colony  with  4  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  Three  settlements  were  formed  under  the 
original  act,  one  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  casual  labor  farm.  All 
proved  social  and  financial  failures.  The  consolidated  act  appears  not 
to  have  been  availed  of  by  settlers. 

Victoria  was  one  of  the  pioneer  States  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  village  and  labor  settlements.  Her  labor 
colony  law  provides  for  a  state  subsidy  of  $2  for  everj'  Jl  received  by 
the  trustees  from  private  subscription.  This  State  also  has  a  village 
settlement  law,  and  has  made  provisions  for  the  resumption  of  large 
estates  voluntarily  sold  by  their  owners  for  closer  settlement.  A  com- 
pulsory resumption  law  will  probably  be  passed  the  present  session  of 
parliament.  The  village  settlement  law  provides  for  small  leasehold 
blocks  to  be  let  to  individual  holders  or  homestead  associations,  sub- 
ject to  certain  requirements  as  to  improvements,  cultivation,  and  resi- 
dence. In  1902  there  were  78  such  settlements,  with  1,014  settlers 
residing  on  the  land  and  153  not  residing  but  making  improvement*^. 
The  total  acreage  leased  under  this  law  was  55,077  acres,  and  the  total 
value  of  improvements  was  estimated  at  nearly  $1,000,000.  During 
the  eight  years  the  law  had  l)een  in  operation  state  aid  to  the  amount 
of  about  $335,000  had  been  granted  to  settlers,  of  which  only  $600 
was  allowed  the  last  vear  reported.  The  onl}'  labor  colon}^  established 
at  Leongiitha  has  now  become  a  casual  labor  farm,  and  is  conducted 
in  much  the  same  wav  as  the  labor  farm  at  Pitt  Town.  There  are 
from  100  to  175  men  in  residence,  the  number  varying  according  to 
the  season.  They  arc  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  earned 
£2  ($9.73).  The  annual  deficit  from  operation,  not  including  value  of 
improvements  made,  is  about  $3,000. 

South  Australia  has  a  compulsor)'  resumption  law,  by  which  the 
State  can  accjuire  large  estates  at  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land, 
plus  the  price  of  the  improvements,  plus  10  per  cent  for  resumption. 
There  is  also  a  village  settlement  act,  which  stands  about  half  way 
between  similar  acts  on  other  States  and  the  labor  colon}-  provisions 
in  point  of  public  control.  Each  projwsed  village  is  administered  by 
the  state  commissioner,  and  the  land  is  held  individually  by  the  mem- 
l)crs  under  a  perpetual  lease.  The  direct  control  of  the  association, 
which  is  registered  with  the  commissioner,  is  vested  in  trustees.   Anj' 
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member  of  the  association  may  be  expelled  for  violation  of  the  rules, 
or  any  trustee  may  be  remoTed  by  the  commissioner,  who  also  has 
muthority  to  advance  government  aid  to  the  association  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  £100  (8487)  for  each  member.  Settlers  are  allowed 
individual  holdings  of  10  acres,  which  they  can  work  at  their  own  con- 
venience and  discretion;  but  the  labor  of  the  colony  as  a  community  is 
regulated  by  a  superintendent.  Seven  irrigation  colonies  were  formed 
in  semiarid  lands  along  the  river  Sfurray  under  this  law  with  partial 
success. 

A  new  feature  of  South  Australians  land  legislation  has  recently 
been  introduced  at  the  demand  of  the  labor  part}^  providing  that 
certain  tracts  of  public  land,  some  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Adefaiide,  may  be  surveyed  into  blocks  exceeding  20  acres  in  extent,  so 
long  as  the  unimproved  value  does  not  exceed  £100  ($487),  and  leased 
with  right  of  purchase  to  persons  gaining  their  livelihood  by  their  own 
labor.  The  lessee  or  his  wife  is  bound  to  reside  on  the  land  at  least  9 
months  in  each  year.  Such  leaseholds  are  not  subject  to  purchase  if 
they  are  within  10  miles  of  the  Adelaide  post-oflBce.  A  somewhat 
similar  law  is  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales,  but  has  not  proved 
very  effective.  Of  an  assignment  of  560  residential  blocks  for  working- 
men  on  an  electric  line  near  Sydney,  averaging  from  one-fourth  to  1  acre 
in  area,  and  renting  on  an  average  for  $15  to  $20  a  year,  only  7  were 
applied  for  and  3  or  4  actually  occupied.  In  Western  Australia  home- 
stead blocks,  or  residential  lots,  are  rented  to  miners  for  a  nominal 
sum.  Western  Australia  has  resumed  several  large  estates  for  closer 
settlement,  and  has  two  experimental  land  colonies.  One  at  Ilamel 
is  in  a  district  of  heavy  rainfall,  suitable  for  intensive  cultivation.  The 
allotments  are  from  10  to  15  acres.  The  second  is  at  Nangeenan, 
where  the  clearing  is  lighter  and  the  rainfall  less,  with  allotments  of 
about  400  acres  for  sheep  and  wheat  farming.  The  value  of  clearing 
the  land  is  assessed  beforehand,  and  the  settler  allowed  to  eai*n  wages 
not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67)  a  month  deforesting  and  grubbing,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  he  clears.  Settlers  usually  clear  for  a  time,  stop  to 
pat  in  a  crop,  clear  during  the  waiting  season,  and  then  stop  to  harvest, 
thus  supporting  themselves  until  their  land  is  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
cost  of  clearing  is  added  to  the  original  price  of  the  land,  and  the 
whole  repaid  by  the  settler  on  time  payments.  The  government  now 
proposes  to  extend  further  inducements  to  settlers  of  small  means  by 
a  plan  which  was  thus  outlined  by  the  director  of  agriculture: 

Our  object  is  to  get  city  people,  such  as  clerks  and  mechanics,  out 
on  small  but  paying  country  properties.  We  propose  to  set  apart 
blocks  of  about  1,000  acres  in  selected  localities,  wnich  the  government 
will  ring  fence.  After  deducting  a  common  and  a  necessary  building 
site  for  business  or  public  use,  the  remainder  will  be  surveyed  into  10 
and  20  acre  allotments.     These  will  be  sold  to  citv  residents  of  the 
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class  mentioned  on  time  payments,  at  about  $5  an  acre,  and  planted  in 
orchard  fruits  by  the  agricultural  department.  The  department  will 
also  keep  the  land  under  cultivation  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing, 
charging  the  owner  with  the  cost  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing,  if 
necessary,  which  must  be  paid  yearly  or  half-yearly,  and  crediting 
him  with  the  proceeds  from  any  crops  raised.  When  the  orchard  is 
giving  a  fair  return,  the  city  owner  can  move  out  to  his  property  and 
make  a  modest  income — enough  to  support  him  in  his  old  age.  This 
idea  was  suggested,  because  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  get  gmy  hairs 
in  this  country  he  can't  find  employment. 

Notwithstanding  these  commendable  efforts  of  the  government  to 
favor  the  settlement  of  people  of  small  means  upon  farms,  as  a  whole 
the  land  policy  of  the  different  States  has  failed  to  accomplish  this  object. 
The  spirit  behind  the  administration  of  public  lands  laws  in  Australia 
has  been,  historically  speaking,  monopolistic.  The  capitalist  has  been 
favored  at  the  expense  of  the  worker.  The  large  estates  created  at  an 
early  date  seem  to  have  but  whetted  the  appetite  of  their  possessors  for 
exclusive  territorial  control.  Proprietors  are  said  to  have  shaped  the 
land  policy  of  the  government  with  the  express  intention  of  preventing 
the  laborer  from  becoming  a  settler  and  the  settler  from  becoming  a 
freeholder.  A  writer  of  authority,  in  a  position  to  be  free  from 
present  party  bias,  ascribes  the  excessive  urban  population  of  Austra- 
lia to  bad  land  legislation.  As  early  as  1831,  prior  to  the  gold  excite- 
ment, Sydnc}^  contained  one-fourth  the  population  of  New  ^South 
Wales.  While  the  squatters  favored  convict  labor  they  opposed  free 
immigrants.  The  writer  just  mentioned,  whose  views  were  confirmed 
from  other  sources,  says:  ''  In  short,  the  squatters,  who  then  ruled  the 
colonj',  had  no  desire  for  the  settlement  of  the  country  with  a  numer- 
ous, industrious,  and  virtuous  population  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  desired  to  have  it  reserved  exclusively  for  their  sheep  and  cattle." 
Prior  to  1831  public  lands  were  granted  to  settlers  free  or  against  a 
nominal  quit  rent;  from  1831  to  1839  thc}'^  were  sold  for  5  shillings 
($1.22)  an  acre;  from  1831)  to  1841  the  price  was  12  shillings  ($2.92),  and 
after  the  latter  date  one  pound  sterling  (5^4:. 87)  an  acre,  except  in  1842, 
when  the  old  price  of  12  shillings  was  tempomrily  restored.  This  last 
increase  in  price  was  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the  squatters  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  such  a  measure  was  needed  in  order  to  prevent 
laborers  from  acquiring  land  and  thus  creating  a  scarcity  in  the  labor 
market.  A  prominent  gentleman  in  S3alney,  identified  with  farming 
interests,  said:  "Our  laws  have  been  made  l)y  the  large  landholders, 
who  have  striven  in  every  way  to  keep  the  cultivator  off  the  land.  I 
remember  personally  of  a  case  where  an  old  squatter  went  home  (to 
England)  for  a  year,  leaving  his  station  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
manager.  When  he  returned  he  found  a  fine  field  of  oats  growing  on 
the  estate.    He  caused  it  to  be  destroyed  at  once,  fearing  the  knowl- 
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edge  that  the  land  could  produce  crops  might  attract  settlers  to  the 
neighborhood.  ■ ' 

The  early  i-ailwa}^  enterprises  of  the  States,  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  were  often  determined  bj^  private  land  interests; 
and  later,  when  it  was  necessary  to  provide  transportation  facilities  to 
the  i-ountry  still  open  for  occupation,  the  cost  of  reaching  3uch  inte- 
rior or  outlying  districts  was  often  excessive;  so  that  most  of  the 
States  are  burdened  with  a  heavy  i"ailway  debt  incurred  by  building 
and  operating  unproductive  lines  and  bmnches  required  to  bring  their 
own  lands  into  market. 

Although  these  evils  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past  their  effect  still 
remains.  Liberal  land  legislation  has  been  attempted  repeatedly, 
especially  in  New  South  Wales,  where  settlei's  were  allowed  to  go  out 
and  select  holdings  prior  to  the  government  survey  under  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1801.  But  no  such  generous  policy  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  the  eastern  States  of  Australia  as  that  adopted  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  their  homestead  and 
preemption  laws;  and  bureaucratic  administration  seems  even  yet  to 
hamper  in  this  freedom,  and  at  times  entirely  to  discourage  the  intend- 
ing settler.  Nevertheless,  under  the  New  South  Wales  Crown  Lands 
Amendment  Act  of  1903,  1,609,768  acres  had  been  acquired  by  select- 
ors before  the  end  of  May,  1904.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  was 
in  comparatively  large  areas  under  pastoral  leases.  Western  Aus- 
tralia passed  a  public  land  act  containing  provisions  practically  identi- 
cal with  the  American  homestead  law  in  1898,  and  573,585  acres  of 
farm  land  had  been  taken  up  under  this  law  by  July,  1904. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  question  in  Australia  is  closely  related  to  the 
land  question.  In  the  early  days  the  land  owners  did  not  want  free 
M^ttlers,  but  did  want  convict  labor.  The  urban  artisiins  opposed  the 
introduction  of  convicts  and,  depriv^ed  of  the  outlet  for  their  energy 
natural  to  a  young  country  on  the  land,  viewed  je^ilously  even  the 
arrival  of  free  immigi-ants  to  compete  with  them  in  the  crowded  labor 
market  of  the  cities.  In  1831,  when  50  or  60  families  of  Scotch 
mechanics  arrived  in  Sydney,  they  were  assailed  in  the  streets  by  the 
resident  workmen,  with  remarks  and  taunts  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
come  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  colonists'  mouths. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ''know-nothing"  spirit  preva- 
lent in  Australia  that  has  not  entirely  disappeared  at  the  present  time. 
Although  the  political  leaders  of  the  labor  party  profess  a  desire  to 
encourage  immigration,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  supported  in  this  sen- 
timent by  any  considerable  portion  of  their  followers.  Except  during 
the  gold  rush  to  Western  Australia  there  has  not  been  immigration 
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worthy  of  mention  into  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  for  a  mun- 
ber  of  years.  Recently  in  Victoria  more  people  have  left  the  State 
than  have  entered  it,  and  the  slight  increase  of  population  has  depended 
solely  upon  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  In  that  State  the  rate  of 
annual  increase  was  but  0.59  percent  in  1901-2,  while  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  about  1.22  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  population  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the  decade 
ending  1901  was  1.8  per  cent,  while  the  average  annual  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  for  the  same  period  was  1.59  per  cent,  showing  an  increase 
of  population  due  to  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  of  only 
0.21  per  cent,  although  this  period  covered  the  years  of  the  gold  rush 
to  Western  Australia.  Between  1861  and  1902  Tasmania  lost  982  more 
people  by  emigration  than  she  received  from  other  countries.  The 
total  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  during  these  forty-two 
years  was  only  785, 674  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  these  645,456  were 
assisted  immigrants.  As  most  of  the  arrivals  came  from  Great  Britain, 
the  Australians  are  of  nearly  pure  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  A  larger  infu- 
sion of  European  blood  might  add  to  the  virility  of  the  race.  The  birth 
rate  is  rapidly  decreasing,  so  as  to  become  a  matter  of  concern  and 
investigation  with  the  governments  of  some  of  the  States.  The  mean 
annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  the  ten  j-ears  ending  with  1902 
was  only  15.92  per  thousand  in  the  Commonwealth  and  16.88  in  New 
Zealand.  However,  the  most  potent  influence  in  lessening  the  rate 
of  natural  increase  in  Australia  is  probably  the  excess  of  urban 
population. 

Although  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  still  assist  immigrants 
from  (jreat  Britain,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  only 
0,187  for  the  entire  Commonwealth  during  1901  and  1902,  the  last  j'ears 
for  which  figures  are  available.  Indeed,  the  two  States  just  mentioned 
were  the  only  ones  having  an  excess  of  immigrants.  More  people  left 
than  entered  all  the  other  States,  the  excess  of  emigrants  being  15,060 
for  Victoria,  4,919  for  South  Australia,  1,823  for  Tasmania,  and  12  for 
New  South  Wales.  The  remoteness  of  Australia  from  Europe  is  of 
course  a  prime  cause  of  the  small  movement  of  population  to  that 
country,  but  the  absence  of  free  arable  lands  has  contributed  to  check 
such  immigration  as  might  otherwise  have  occurred.  The  attitude  of 
a  large  se(*tion  of  the  people  toward  immigration  is  another  factor  not 
to  ])c  disregarded.  Wage-earners  disapprove  of  foreign  competition 
and  look  upon  the  alien  with  distrust.  He  can  not  become  a  member 
of  a  labor  union,  as  a  rule,  until  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  country. 
This  practically  disqualifies  him  for  employment  in  many  places.  The 
Italian  comes  in  conflict  with  mining  regulations,  contract-labor  laws, 
and  a  geneml  policy  of  exclusion,  and  he  is  the  only  European  who 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  prospect  the  field  of  possible  employment 
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in  Australia.  A  few  Germans  aiid  ScandinaviaDS  have  gone  upon  the 
land,  sometimes  where  native  whites  thought  cultivation  impossible, 
and  have  almost  always  been  successful.  In  some  sections^  as  in  por- 
tions of  the  Wimmera  wheat  district  of  Victoria  and  fruit-growing  and 
vinevard  townships  in  South  Australia,  they  are  the  backbone  of  the ' 
community. 

ACCUMULATION. 

No  complete  statistics  of  industrial  insurance  in  Australia  are  avail- 
able, but  in  1901  the  3  largest  home  companies  carried  236,389  policies, 
with  a  face  of  about  f  25,000,000,  and  annual  premiums  of  about  $970,000. 
There  are  163  friendly  societies  in  Australia,  with  a  membcrsliip  of 
i>S9,051,  and  funds  amounting  to  £3,056,780  ($14,875,820),  or  an 
average  of  slightly  over  $50  per  member.  These  societies  enjoy  many 
special  privileges  under  the  different  state  laws;  their  funds  are  a  first 
claim  against  the  estate  of  an  insolvent  officer;  if  a  society  invests 
money  in  mortgagee,  such  mortgages  can  be  discharged  by  mere 
indorsement,  without  reconveyance;  disputes  can  be  legally  settled 
according  to  the  society's  own  rules;  and  members  may  dispose  of 
their  funds  at  death  by  written  nomination,  without  a  will,  a  right 
which  extends  to  youths  of  16,  although  a  will  can  not  be  made  until 
tlie  person  is  21.  A  societ}'  also  has  certain  special  privileges  in  the 
way  of  summar}'  remedies  for  defending  and  enforcing  its  property 
rights. 

The  total  life  msurance  in  force  in  Australia  in  1901  amounted  to 
approximately  $600,000,000,  making  it  one  of  the  best  insured — if  not 
the  very  best  insured — country  in  the  world.  Savings  banks  of  the 
Commouwealth  have  1,037,759  depositors,  with  total  deposits  amount- 
ing to  £33,860,100  ($164,780,177),  or  an  average  of  $158.78  for  each 
depositor,  and  $13.67  per  head  of  population.  In  the  United  States 
the  average  deposit  in  savings  banks  is  about  $4:20,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  depositors  to  the  whole  population  is  smaller  than  in  Australia, 
so  that  the  deposit  per  head  of  population  is  less  than  in  that  countrj\ 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  local  government  of  Australia  diflFers  historicalh'  from  that  of 
the  United  States  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  countr}"  State  govern- 
ment grew  up  out  of  the  township,  and  the  local  organization  is  the 
oldest^,  the  primary,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  countr}'  the  government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens;  while  in  Australia  local  government 
grew  down  out  of  a  central  colonial  authoritv,  and  is  therefore  a 
fiecondary  and  more  or  less  accidental  development  of  political  life. 
The  relatively  greater  preponderance  of  the  rural  element  in  the 
United  States  also  strengthens  the  township  and  the  county  organiza- 
tions.    Education  in  Australia  is  supported  and  administered  by  the 
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state  government;  public  works  are  largely  conducted  by  that  body, 
and  there  is  close  control  over  village  and  township  administration. 
Nevertheless,  an  active  and  vigorous  local  civic  life  exists  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  larger  municipalities  appear  to  l)e  very  well  governed. 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  follow  the  London  precedent,  and,  like  the 
urban  center  around  Boston,  consist  of  a  number  of  independent 
municipalities,  each  of  which  controls  its  own  rates,  ordinances,  and 
local  affairs  generally,  has  its  own  municipal  building  and  corps  of 
officers,  and  elects  from  its  council  a  mayor,  who  is  the  political  head 
of  the  town.  But  in  both  centers  mentioned,  these  independent  munici- 
palities are  included  in  a  single  metropolitan  district,  within  which 
certain  boards  and  trusts  have  independent  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
referred  to  their  special  control.  Thus  there  may  be  a  metropolitan 
tire  brigade,  a  metropolitan  board  of  waterworks,  a  similar  park  trust, 
police  board,  tramways  trust,  etc.,  each  confining  itself  to  its  own  spe- 
cific sphere  of  duties  and  coming  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  into  contact 
with  other  boards  and  trusts  of  the  district,  or  with  the  local  govern- 
ments of  individual  municipalities.  The  municipal  franchise  is  re- 
stricted, and  there  is  pluml  voting  by  property  holders.  Both  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  have  a  "lord  mayor,''  who  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  "city"  proper. 

In  Melbourne  both  water  and  electric  light  are  supplied  for  public  and 
private  use  by  municipal  departments,  though  the  expense  of  the  electric 
light,  it  is  sometimes  complained,  is  higher  than  the  conditions  of  the 
service  justify.  The  municipality  succeeded  some  years  ago  in  making 
a  bargain  by  which  it  exchanged  the  tramway^s  franchise  for  a  limited 
period  of  years  for  the  permanent  way  plant  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
when  the  franchise  will  be  resumed  by  the  city.  The  city  also  con- 
ducts extensive  freezing  works,  partly  for  the  use  of  local  merchants 
using  cold  storage,  and  partly  leased  to  the  state  authorities,  who 
receive,  inspect,  stamp,  refrigerate,  and  export  goods  received  on  con- 
signment from  the  citizens.  The  same  service  is  rendered  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  South  Australia.  From  the  Melbourne  works  as  many  as 
3,000,000  rabbits,  175,000  sheep,  and  16,000  tons  of  butter  have  been 
exported  in  a  single  year. 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Primary  education  in  Australia  is  secular  and  compulsory,  and  is 
free  except  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  where  small  fees  are 
charged.  Secondary  and  higher  instruction  is  assisted,  but  not  pro- 
vided free,  by  the  State.  The  statutory  school  age  is  from  7  to  13  in 
some  States,  and  from  6  to  14  in  others.  The  statistics  of  state  schools 
for  the  year  1901  are  as  follows: 
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TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS,  1901. 


SlaU*. 


New  Soatb  Walc« . 

gurensUod 

Si»uih  Au^tndiA ... 

Ta5iDaiua 

Victoria 

M><lem  AustTHliA 


Enroll- 

.S(*hools. 

Teachers. 

ment  of 

• 

pupils. 

2,818 

5,073 

212,725 

960 

2,810 

89.510 

706 

1,818 

57,744 

838 

660 

19,236 

1,918 

4,562 

194.125 

242 

577 

20,484  : 

0*mmon  wealth . 


7,012  ;      14,500 


Per  cent 
of  popula- 
tion en- 
rolled. 


15.50 
17.74 
15.90 
11.08 
16.  IS 
10.92 


593,824 


15.61 


This  shows  an  enroUmeut  of  15.6  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the 
puWio  si'hools,  as  compared  with  19.6  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
the  Ignited  States,  a  comparison  probably  affected  somewhat  adversely 
for  Australia  bv  the  scattered  settlement  in  the  back  blocks  of  the 
pa^itoral  country.  On  the  other  hand,  3.95  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Australia  were  enrolled  in  private  schools,  as  compared  with  l.ft 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  United  States.  Part  of  these, 
however,  were  probably  secondary  school  pupils,  who  are  not  included 
in  any  of  the  American  figures  given.  Of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  state  schools,  0,693  were  males  and  7,807  females.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  a  school  was  64,  and  to  a  teacher  31.  The  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  varied  from  a  min- 
imum of  72.6  in  New  South  Wales  to  a  maximum  of  80.2  reported  in 
Western  Australia.  Exclusive  of  subsidies  to  private  schools,  the 
net  expenditure  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  "state  schools  was  £1,791,242  ($8,717,079)  in 
1901,  or  $2.31  per  capita  and  $14.68  per  pupil  enrolled.  The  expendi- 
ture on  school  premises  the  same  year  was  £178,073  ($866,592),  or 
23  cents  per  capita.  The  cost  of  the  schools  per  pupil  enrolled  was 
$21.41,  or  27  cents  per  annum  more  for  primary  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  than  in  the  United  States.  Secondary  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  private  and  church  schools,  which  are  in 
most  cases  assisted  by  the  Government.  Secondary  courses,  for  which 
moderate  fees  are  charged,  are  also  given  in  some  state  schools* 
There  are  universities,  organized  upon  the  English  system,  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Tasmania,  with  a  total  matriculation  of 
1,957.  There  were  also  625  auditors  attending  lectures,  but  not  matric- 
ulated. The  aggregate  income  of  these  four  institutions  is  about 
$450,000,  of  which  some  $180,000  is  derived  from  government  aid, 
$140,000  from  fees,  and  the  remainder  from  endowments  and  other 
sources. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  of  the  total  population  of  the  Oimmon- 
wealth — children  under  5  years  of  age  being  considered  unable  to 
read — was  as  follows  in  the  years  in  question:  30.44  in  1861:  29.93  in 
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1871;  24.55  in  1881;  21.15  in  1891;  17.84  in  1901.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  there  lias  been  a  steady  decrease  of  illiteracy  in  each  decade,  and 
although  no  explanation  for  the  figures  is  offered  in  the  official  statis- 
tic^, the  decrease  evidentl}'  points  to  a  (X)n3tant  improvement  in  school 
facilities  and  an  ever-decreasing  proportion  of  illitomto  immigrants. 
Doubtless  there  is  also  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion  of  native 
adults  whose  school  period  of  life  was  passed  in  Australia  at  a  time 
when  pioneer  conditions  were  more  largely  prevalent,  and  educational 
facilities,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  much  scantier  than 
at  present.  Free  and  compulsor}'  state  primary  education  is  also  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  in  Australia. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  education,  while  not  free,  is  partly  supported  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  in  Australia.  About  1^:50,000  per  annum  is  expended 
by  the  6  States  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  this  branch  of  instruction. 
The  first  parliamentarj'  grant  for  this  puiix>se  was  made  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1878,  and  in  1883  the  Sydney  Technical  College,  which  had 
been  gradually  built  around  daases  given  in  the  school  of  arts  of  that 
city,  was  made  a  government  institution.  From  these  beginnings  a 
most  admirable  system  of  technical  instruction  has  been  built  up,  which 
is  conducted  through  4  main  cliannels — the  Sydney  Technical  College, 
suburban  technical  classes,  country  technical  colleges  and  classes,  and 
certain  classes  connected  with  high  schools  and  public  schools.  The 
Sydney  Tex'hnical  College  and  Technological  Museum,  which  occupy 
an  imposing  group  of  buildings  in  that  cit^^  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $550,000.  Countrj'  colleges  at  Bathurst,  Broken  Hill, 
Goulburn,  and  the  (-oUege  and  School  of  Mines  at  Newcastle,  are  also 
housed  in  substantial  buildings  erected  by  the  State  for  their  use. 
Several  other  technicid  schools  in  country  towns  occupy  rented  build- 
ings or  are  accommodated  in  public  schoolhouses.  The  suburban 
technical  classes  and  classes  in  high  schools  and  public  schools  have 
as  yet  undertaken  only  courses  included  in  the  manual  and  industrial 
training  usually  forming  ])art  of  the  public  school  curriculum  in 
America.  In  New  South  Wales  these  subjects  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  technical  education  branch  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  are  reported  together  with  the  higher  technical  classes. 
Excluding  these  classes  and  confining  consideration  to  those  subjects 
only  which  are  either  taught  in  exclusively  technical  schools  or  belong 
to  trade  and  technical  instruction,  the  enrollment  statistics  were  as 
follows  in  1903: 
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STATISnCS  OF  SYDNEY  TECHNICAL  CX)LLEGE  AND  COUNTRY  TECHNICAL  COLLEGES,  1903. 


Number  of  classcw 

Number  of  individuals 

Number  of  enrollments 

Weekly  average  attendance 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  male  students 

N  umber  of  female  students 

Male  students  over  21  years  of  age 
Fees  paid 


Sydney 

Technical 

College. 


Country 

technical 

collegesj. 


Total. 


1       98 

249 

347 

3,986 

8.282 

7,268 

6,260 

4,200 

10.460 

3,917 

2,117 

6,034 

73 

81 

154 

2,814 

(«) 

(«) 

1,172 

i"^ 

752 

("5 

S26,878 

113,991 

$40,869 

a  Not  reported. 

There  were  4,407  students  examined  in  24  subjects,  of  whom  3,460 
passed.  Fifty -one  students  took  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute examinations,  of  whom  27  passed.  The  subjects  offered  include 
agriculture  and  wool  classing,  engineering  tmdes,  mechanic  trades, 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics;  art,  architecture,  and  decoration; 
commercial  branches,  and  mining.  Fees  vary  from  $1  to  $5  a  term, 
according  to  the  number  of  lessons  a  week.  A  full  year,  three  lessons 
a  week,  costs  about  $12,  except  for  a  few  special  subjects.  The  Tech- 
nological Museum  is  probably  the  finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  is  equipped  for  both  exhibition  and  research 
work. 

Classes  were  also  visited  at  Newcastle  College.  There  were  about 
800  enrolled  in  this  population  center  of  some  70,000  people.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  were  women.  The  evening  courses  were 
largely  trade  classes  for  apprentices  and  mechanics,  supplementing 
their  shop  training,  and  the  day  classes  visited  were  composed  of  public 
school  children,  doing  work  in  carpentry  similar  to  that  in  a  manual 
training  department  in  the  United  States.  A  regular  set  of  models 
was  followed,  illustrating  the  different  features  of  woodworking  in  a 
progressive  order,  though  there  was  no  direct  adoption  of  slo^'d 
methods  and  designs.  Drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  wood- 
working. One  of  the  most  popular  day  departments  appeared  to  be 
the  girls^  sewing  and  dressmaking  class. 

Victoria  has  profited  more  than  New  South  Wales  from  the  liberal- 
ity of  her  private  citizens  in  establishing  and  endowing  this  form  of 
education.  The  Workingmen's  College  of  Melbourne,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  efficient  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  in  large  part  the  gift 
of  a  single  public  spirited  benefactor.  There  are  in  all  18  schools  of 
art  and  technical  colleges  in  Victoria  receiving  aid  from  the  State. 
The  school  of  mines  at  Ballarat  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Australia.  In  the  schools  at  Melbourne,  Bendigo,  Bairnsdale,  and 
Stawell  mining  and  metallurgy  are  taught.  A  cooking  class  was  visited 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Melbourne.  The  girls  prepared  a 
good  plain  meal,  which  was  sei*ved  in  a  public  dining  room  attached 
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to  the  school  kitchen,  at  a  moderate  fee  (12  cents),  and  the  fact  that  the 
place  was  well  patronized  by  public  school  teachers  and  apparently  by 
a  number  of  townspeople  indicated  that  the  work  of  the  class  was  not 
a  failure.  The  teacher  said  that  the  price  paid  for  the  meals  about 
covered  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  school.  There  is  one  les- 
son a  week  for  each  pupil,  so  that  a  number  of  classes  rotate  through 
the  school,  and  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  given  is  quite  widely 
extended. 

The  enrollment  at  the  Workingmen's  College  in  1902  was  2,36-lr,  of 
whom  455  were  males  over  21  years  of  age,  1,316  males  under  21  j^ears 
of  age,  and  593  women.  The  income  of  the  school  for  that  year  was 
£15,770  ($76,745),  of  which  £2,377  ($11,568)  was  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  State  gave  in  addition  £6,000  ($29,199)  the  same  year 
for  new  buildings.  The  fees  amounted  to  £6,251  ($30,420),  or  nearly 
$13  for  every  pupil  enrolled.  This  institution  is,  unfortunately, 
hampered  just  at  present  by  want  of  funds.  Fees  for  regular  courses 
range  from  £5  to  £6  ($24.33  to  $29.20)  for  a  term  of  12  weeks.  Per- 
sons under  18,  persons  under  21  earning  less  than  25s.  ($6.08)  a  week 
and  indentured  apprentices  receive  a  reduction  in  fees.  The  curric- 
ulum covers  most  of  the  arts,  crafts,  and  trades  followed  in  the  cit}', 
ordinary  secondary  scihool  sciences,  rural  industry  and  wool  sorting, 
engineering,  household  econonn^,  elocution  and  music,  and  may  include 
nearly  any  subject  that  contributes  directl}'^  to  a  student's  earning 
capacity.  The  average  number  of  students  receiving  technical  instruc- 
tion in  Victoria  throughout  the  year  (1902-3)  was  3,173,  and  the  State 
appropriates  for  these  subjects  about  $80,000. 

South  Australia  has  an  excellent  school  of  mines  and  industries  at 
Adelaide,  occupying  the  newest  and  probably  the  finest  building 
devoted  to  technical  education  in  Australasia.  This  school  has  been 
fortunate  in  receiving  much  assistance  from  private  citizens.  There 
are  four  smaller  technical  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  In  the 
Adelaide  College,  including  the  agricultural  school,  1,913  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  1902,  of  whom  483  were  over  21  years  and  22  over  45  years 
of  age.  All  but  370  report  themselves  as  engaged  in  some  wage-earning 
occupation.  There  are  preparatory,  science,  and  technical  and  com- 
mercial classes.  The  technical  division  includes  17  subjects,  ranging 
from  bookbinding  to  wool  sorting.  Students  in  the  last  subject  are 
taken  out  to  the  ranches  and  given  practical  experience  in  their  pro- 
fession during  the  shearing  season.  In  all  the  States  reduced  railway 
fares  are  granted  to  students  attending  technical  courses.  The  annual 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Adelaide  College  are  about  $37,000,  of 
which  $20,000  in  round  numbers  is  derived  from  government  grants. 
The  fees  received  from  students  totaled  £2,756  ($13,412),  or  $7  for  each 
student  enrolled.  Tuition  ranges  all  the  way  from  5s.  ($1.22),  for  some 
school  children's  classes,  to  £li'l7.s.  ($80.87)  for  certain  professional 
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coui'ses.  These  fees  are  for  a  12-week  term.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  institution  is  a  prospectors'  class,  where  instruction  is 
i*onfiued  a$  fur  as  possible  to  practical  methods  of  recognizing  and 
testing  ores  in  the  field,  and  the  technical  aspects  of  mineralogy  are 
avoided. 

Queensland  also  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  technical  education, 
although  the  government  has  not  assumed  control  of  this  instruction, 
except  indirectly  in  Brisbane.  There  are  15  schools  in  the  State  where 
te<*hnical  courses  are  given.  These  schools  are  subsidized  at  the  mte  of 
dollar  for  dollar  for  the  total  sum  received  from  pupils'  fees.  About 
^•>,CKH)  is  spent  annually  b}^  the  State  in  this  manner.  In  1901  5,465 
individual  students  were  receiving  technical  instruction  in  the  State, 
of  whom  2,853,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  women.  That  year  the 
Brisbane  Technical  College  moved  into  a  new  building,  erected  for  its 
spei-ial  use,  but  leased  from  a  private  owner.  This  institution  had  a 
tixed  annual  endowment  from  the  government  from  1882  until  1892, 
when  the  dollar  for  dollar  rule  was  extended  to  cover  its  grants. 
This  change  reduced  its  subsidy  in  1892  from  $3,650  to  less  than 
$2,2<KU  and  has  hampered  the  work  of  the  school.  The  most  recent 
statistics  are  not  published,  but  in  1901  there  were  1,588  enrollments, 
which,  according  to  information  received  from  the  director,  had  risen 
to  1,656  in  July,  1903.  The  annual  receipts  and  expenses  in  1901 
were  nearly  $34,(K»0.  Of  the  former  over  $16,000  was  derived  from 
•students'  fees  in  1901,  or  about  $10  for  every  pupil  enrolled.  More 
than  half  the  students  in  this  college,  as  of  the  total  number  enrolled 
in  technical  courses  in  the  State,  are  women.  About  30  per  cent 
report  their  occupation  as  ''home  duties,"'  25  per  cent  are  wage-earn- 
ers, and  about  16  per  cent  report  clerical  and  mercantile  employ- 
ments. Manual  training  courses  for  public  school  children  are  given, 
and  there  are  classes  in  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  schools 
mentioneil  in  other  States.  A  large  part  of  the  attendance  in  all  the 
Ai]>itralian  technical  schools  is  in  the  night  divisions  and  the  trade 
cbt^ises. 

Western  Australia  spends  about  $21,000  a  year  upon  technical  edu- 
cation, and  supports  three  technical  institutions,  at  Perth,  Coolgardie, 
and  Kalgoorlie.  The  last  of  the  three  is  under  the  administration  of 
the  department  of  mines  and  is  especially  devoted  to  mining  instruc- 
tion. The  Perth  technical  school  is  well  equipped  for  science  and 
trade  instruction,  and  had  292  students  enrolled  in  1903,  of  whom  39 
were  women.  One  interesting  feature  in  the  administration  of  this 
school  is  the  effort  being  made  to  cooperate  with  trade  unions  in 
the  matter  of  appi'entice  instructions.     The  director  of  the  school  said: 

We  are  trying  to  come  into  agreement  with  the  trade  unions,  in  the 
trades  taught  in  our  school,  so  as  to  harmonize  our  courses  and  regu- 
latloDs  with  thase  of  the  unions.     For  instance,  we  admit  only  appren- 
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tices  to  our  trade  classed,  and  require  a  certain  amount  of  apprentice 
experience  for  each  j'ear  in  our  course,  and  do  not  give  certificates 
until  the  apprenticeship  required  by  the  union  is  completed.  We 
already  have  an  agreement  of  this  sort  in  effect  with  the  plumbers, 
and  are  negotiating  similar  agreements  with  various  biTincnes  of  the 
woodworking  and  engineering  trades.  After  these  voluntary  agree- 
ments have  been  tried  in  practical  operation  we  hope  to  get  legal 
sanction  for  the  regulations  they  include.  Probably  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  do  this  in  case  of  the  plumbers.  Some  shops  are  now  paying 
the  class  fees  of  their  apprentices.  We  will  not  accept  students  who 
are  not  regularly  in  the  trade,  or  train  "  improvers''  to  pick  the  eyes 
out  of  regular  artisans'  business. 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Perth,  offers  a  prize  of  £5  ($24.33)  to  the 
best  student  in  carpentry.  Western  Australia  is  also  conducting  inter- 
esting experiments  in  the  way  of  giving  technical  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence. This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  scattered  popula- 
tion, and  the  need  of  providing  theoretical  training  for  artisans  and 
engineers  in  isolated  raining  camps.  The  technical  courses  of  this 
State  are  conducted  under  an  affiliation  arrangement  with  Adelaide 
Universit}',  in  South  Australia.  In  addition  to  the  3  schools  men- 
tioned, courses  of  technical  instruction  are  given  at  a  number  of  other 
towns.  There  is  a  technical  college  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  with  a  branch 
at  Launceston.  About  700  students  are  enrolled  in  technical  subjects 
in  that  State. 

Commercial  education  is  not  as  yet  separated  from  technical 
instruction  in  Australian  curricula.  A  number  of  private  business 
colleges  are  found  in  the  larger  cities.  The  Sydney  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has,  for  a  number  of  3'cars,  maintained  a  commercial  education 
committee,  which  gives  examinations  and  grants  "junior  certificates'* 
and  prizes  to  the  best  students  in  commercial  branches  presenting 
themselves  from  the  public  schools.  During  the  6  3'cars  ending  with 
1903,  344  candidates  had  come  up  for  examination,  of  whom  128 
appeared  during  the  last  3'ear  reported;  139  passed,  of  whom  63  were 
from  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  1902-3.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  M<»lbourne  has  recently  cooperated  with 
educational  authorities  in  that  city  with  a  view  to  giving  similar 
encouragement  to  commercial  education.  A  faculty  of  commerce  has 
been  established  at  Adelaide  University,  with  70  or  80  students  in 
attendance.  A  wide  range  of  commercial  subjects,  not  only  formal, 
like  arithmetic  jiud  bookkeeping,  but  more  general,  such  as  commer- 
cial law  and  geography,  is  taught.  The  Sydney  University  Extension 
Board  conducts  a  course  of  lectures  upon  commercial  subjects,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sj'dnej"  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  course  was 
begun  in  1904.  Two  series  of  lectures,  upon  economics  and  commer- 
cial history,  are  provided.  The  Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Fremantle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Western  Australia,  are  establish- 
ing a  system  of  examinations  similar  to  those  at  Sydney. 
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Agricultural  colleges  exist  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia^  and  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  is  given  in  all  the 
States.  New  South  Wales  has  a  model  institution  of  this  character  at 
RichuDiond,  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  better  schools  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  The  college  farm  contains  3,500 
acres*  About  50  students  are  taking  full  courses,  besides  a  number 
registered  in  dairying,  orchard,  and  special  courses.  The  annual  cost 
of  instruction  and  maintenance  is  about  $150.  All  students  are 
required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  work.  A  portion 
of  the  farm  is  used  as  an  experiment  station.  A  limited  number  of 
students  are  received  at  four  other  state  experimental  farms,  but  the 
work  at  these  places  is  largely  of  a  practical  chamcter.  Special 
classes  for  dairy  managers  are  also  conducted  by  the  department. 

Victoria  has  an  agricultural  college  at  Dookie,  a  school  of  viticul- 
ture, and  conducts  what  might  be  called  agricultural  college  extension 
courses.  The  last  courses  are  unique,  and  have  Ijeen  developed  along 
original  lines  in  Victoria^  though  the}"^  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
farmers*  institutes  and  gmnge  meetings  held  in  many  American  States. 
But  the  work  in  Victoria  is  more  systematic  and  designed  to  attract 
a  younger  class  of  students.  Courses  are  at  present  conducted  at  7 
centers,  and  are  being  extended  to  new  points  in  order  to  meet  local 
demands.  Fifteen  expert  instructors  are  employed.  Lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  are  given  and  examinations  are  conducted  at 
the  close  of  the  4  weeks'  course.  The  minimum  enrollment  required 
to  form  a  class  is  40,  but  classes  have  averaged  above  that  number. 
The  subjects  covered  are:  Manures  and  animal  nutrition;  agricultural 
botany  and  viticulture;  veterinary  science;  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases: sheep  breeding  and  wool  classing;  poultr}^  breeding  and  man- 
agement; stock  and  dairy  management;  agricultural  chemistry;  the 
chemistr}'  and  bacteriology  of  milk;  the  miscroscope  and  its  use  on 
the  farm;  demonstration  in  shoeing;  demonstrations  of  poultry'  dress- 
ing; land  surveying;  cattle  spaying,  and  gelding  colts.  The  courses 
are  given  during  the  winter  season;  but  in  order  to  keep  the  instruct- 
ors engaged  throughout  the  year,  their  time  is  employed  during 
the  busier  seasons  in  holding  evening  classes  of  two  weeks'  duration 
at  farmhouses.  The  cooperation  of  10  or  12  farmers  is  required  to  form 
a  class.  The  lectures  are  held  four  days  a  week,  in  the  evening,  and 
last  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  A  half  hour  is  then  devoted  to  ques- 
tions and  discussion.  In  addition  to  this  strictly  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, Victoria  has  a  dairy  expert  who  gives  instruction  to  practical 
cheesemakers  3  terms  of  3  months  each  during  the  year,  and  follows  up 
his  pupils  at  their  factories  the  other  3  months.  The  department  also 
prepares  courses  in  gardening  for  the  public  schools.  To  crown  the 
system,  Melbourne  University  is  forming  a  department  of  agriculture, 
which  is  to  occupy  a  building  now  being  erected  on  the  campus  at  a 
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cost  of  $130,000.  Farmers  interviewed  in  Victoria  commended  the 
teaching  work  of  the  state  agricultural  department  most  highly,  and 
much  local  interest  is  shown  in  the  classes.  The  methods  used  to  dis- 
seminate scientific  information  regarding  agriculture  among  farmers 
in  this  State  appear  to  be  eminently  practical  and  effective. 

Queensland  has  an  agricultural  college  and  experiment  farm  at 
Gatton,  founded  in  1896.  There  are  four  scholarships,  supported  by 
the  State,  entitling  holders  to  free  board  and  instruction  for  a  8  yeara' 
course.  South  Australia  has  an  agricultural  college  at  Roseworthy, 
which  was  visited.  An  experimental  farm  of  1,655  acres  is  connected 
with  this  school.  The  usual  courses  are  given,  and  practical  work  is 
required.  The  farm  connected  with  this  institution  is  more  than  self- 
supporting.  The  last  year  reported  the  net  earnings  amounted  to 
$3.26  an  acre  cultivated,  and  in  less  than  3  years  it  has  earned  for  the 
State  about  $17,000. 

Western  Australia  has  not  yet  established  an  agricultural  college, 
but  has  opened  2  experimental  farms,  where  pupils  are  received  for 
practical  instruction  under  the  managers.  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment also  conducts  a  course  of  popular  lectures  at  Perth,  upon  such 
subjects  as  fruit  culture,  stock,  poultry,  and  bee  breeding,  and  insect 
pests.  On  account  of  the  profitable  markets  in  the  gold  fields  and 
the  extent  of  arable  land  conveniently  situated  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  farm  interests  are  growing  rapidly  in  that  State,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  provision  for  more  formal  agricultural  instruction 
will  soon  bo  made. 

COOPERATION. 

Distributive  cooperative  societies  are  fairly  numerous  in  Australia 
among  both  farmers  and  working  people,  but  cooperative  production 
has  been  successful  only  in  certain  rural  industries  like  butter  making 
and  in  a  few  urban  bakeries,  usuall}'  conducted  in  connection  with  dis- 
tributive societies.  One  of  the  larger  societies  makes  boots  and  clothing 
and  two  others  conduct  a  dair}'.  The  Manchester  wholesalers  have  an 
oflice  in  Sydney,  which  indents  goods  for  some  of  the  distributive  asso- 
ciations, but  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  purchasing  for  the  cooperative 
market  in  England.  This  society  also  manufactures  tallow  and  oil  for 
the  home  office,  and  makes  oil  cake  and  fertilizers  to  utilize  the  waste; 
but  it  does  no  speculative  business  and  confines  itself  as  closely  as 
possible  to  supplying  the  demand  of  its  own  British  trade.  Incident- 
ally the  society  does  a  little  informal  propaganda  work  in  Australia. 
There  are  very  small  cooperative  clothing  factories  or  tailor  shops  in 
Adelaide  and  Sydney.  A  cooperative  boot  factory  is  being  organized 
in  Perth.  A  cooperative  laundry  is  running  in  Melbourne.  The 
Cooperative  Fishermen's  Association  of  Victoria  controls  a  stall  or 
auction  platform  in  the  city  fish  market  at  Melbourne  and  handles^ 
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Ntores,  and  sells  fish  caught  by  its  nieiiibcrs  at  a  fixed  commission 
chai^fc  of  10  per  cent,  distributing  the  profits  to  the  cooperators. 

As  long  ago  as  1892  there  were  49  nominally  cooperative  societies 
in  New  South  Wales,  according  to  a  special  report  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  But  successful  societies  conducted  on 
truly  cooperative  lines  are  still  comparatively  rare — almost  in.  their 
pioneer  stage  in  most  localities — so  the  enumemtion  thirteen  j^ears  ago 
uiust  have  classified  these  organizations  by  their  name  rather  than  by 
their  rules  and  policj\  At  present  the  colliery  districts  are  the  strong- 
hold of  these  associations.  In  the  Newcastle  district  there  are  the 
following  thriving  societies  that  have  long  passed  the  experimental 
period:  The  Wallsend,  West  Wallsend,  Stockton,  Merriwether,  Lamb- 
ton^  and  Newcastle  and  Suburban.  There  is  also  a  small  societv  about 
m  years  old  at  Helensburg,  a  mining  town  south  of  Sydney,  and  one 
at  Lithgow,  in  the  iron  and  coal  center  of  the  western  district  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Sydney  societies  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
those  among  the  miners,  but  one  in  the  suburb  of  Balmain,  though 
founded  as  recently  as  1899,  is  on  an  established  basis.  Waterloo  and 
Wonoona  also  have  small  societies.  This  mav  not  exhaust,  but  about 
completes  the  list  of  active  distributive  associations  in  that  State. 

In  Queensland  there  is  a  successful  cooperative  bakery  at  Rock- 
hamption  and  a  society  at  Gympie.  The  Charters  Towers  Cooperative 
Industrial  Society  is  also  registered  from  one  of  the  northern  mining 
camps.  Victoria  has  several  thriving  societies  in  the  mining  cities  of 
Bendigo  and  Ballarat,  and  in  a  nubiber  of  smaller  towns  throughout 
the  gold  fields.  The  oldest  and  largest  society  in  Australia  is  at 
Adelaide,  and  a  smaller  society  is  doing  business  at  Port  Adelaide. 
In  Western  Australia  there  are  societies  at  Perth  and  Fremantle,  and 
a  cooperative  restaurant  at  Boulder  City,  in  the  eastern  gold  fields. 
The  strongest  society  in  the  State  is  in  the  Collie  coal  fields.  Alto- 
gether 6  societies  are  registered  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  others  are  pending. 

While  the  rules  of  these  organizations  vary  in  detail,  most  of  them 
follow  true  cooperative  principles  in  their  regulations  and  administra- 
tion. They  are  descendants  of  the  English  societies.  Usually  the 
number  of  shares  any  member  may  hold  is  limited,  and  sometimes  a 
minimum  is  also  fixed.  Credit  is  usually  restricted  to  an  amount  pro- 
portioned to  tjie  paid-in  capital  of  the  member.  Members  can  join  by 
depositing  5  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  their  shares,  a  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  allow  the  accumulated  dividends  on  paid-in  capital  and  pur- 
chases to  apply  on  further  installments.  They  are  generally  required 
to  pay  in  6  per  cent  a  month  until  their  shares  are  paid  for;  but  there 
are  no  forfeitures.  Some  societies  have  even  a  benefit  feature,  in  that 
the  managers  are  authorized  to  render  necessary  assistance  to  members 
in  distress.     Several  societies  pay  a  dividend — that  is,  share  profits — on 
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the  purchases  of  nonmcmbers,  though  this  is  always  less  than  the  divi- 
dend paid  on  members'  purchases.  The  dividend  on  capital  is  usually 
fixed  in  the  rules  of  the  society.  Special  legislation  covering  these 
organizations  exists  in  most  of  the  States.  The  latest  of  these  laws  is 
that  of  Western  Australia,  which  provides  that  any  association  of  7  or 
more  persons  may  registt^r  under  the  law,  by  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  as  a  cooperative  and  provident  society,  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any 
industry,  business,  or  trade  (including  dealing  in  land)  specified  in  it« 
rules,  except  the  business  of  banking.  No  member  is  allowed  to  have 
a  claim  or  interest  in  the  shares  of  a  society  exceeding  $973.  The 
rules  of  the  society  must  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  itA  account^, 
and  the  balance  sheet  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar.  The  rules  must 
also  specify  how  the  profits  of  the  societ}^  are  to  be  divided.  The 
societ}'  has  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  a  member  for  any  debt  due  b}'  him  to 
it,  and  has  special  privileges  in  administering  and  distributing  to  the 
heirs  shares  and  undistributed  profits  of  persons  who  have  died  intes- 
tate. Any  association  organized  under  the  act  may  provide  that  its 
shares  shall  not  be  transferable. 

The  Adelaide  Cooperative  Society  is  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
distributing  association  conducted  on  Rochdale  principles  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Judging  by  certain  commodities,  where  the  total  sales 
in  the  State  are  known,  this  society  docs  about  3  per  cent  of  the  entire 
retail  grocery  and  provision  business  of  South  Australia.  The  associ- 
ation operates  a  bakery,  doing  a  business  of  about  $45,000  per  annum, 
and  a  dairv,  with  154  head  of  cattle  and  siiles  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$10,000  annually.  It  may  be  of  passing  interest  to  farmers  to  know 
that  the  average*  yearly  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  510  gallons.  There 
are  3,575  members,  who  receive  nearly  $25,000  per  annum  in  interest 
and  dividends.  The  annual  Imsiness  done  amounts  to  about  half  a 
million  dollars. 

As  in  all  other  countries,  a  few  successful  cooperative  enterprises 
survive  at  the  cost  of  a  large  number  of  failures.  Three  principal 
causes  account  for  the  nonsuccess  of  many  undertakings  in  Australia, 
extravagant  or  incompetent  management,  the  shifting  character  of  the 
population  and  impermanent  nature  of  some  industries  like  mining,  and 
the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  credit  in  retail  tirade.  Much  of  this 
implies,  of  course,  lack  of  understanding  of  the  true  .principles  of 
cooperative  trading.  An  English  cooperator,  the  Sydney  manager  of 
the  Manchester  Wholesalers,  said:  "Before  cooperation  can  flourish 
in  Australia,  much  propaganda  work  needs  to  be  done — as  was  done 
in  South  England.  Australians  want  too  much  credit.  The}'  are  also 
impatient  of  small  things,  and  want  immediate  success  with  inadequate 
capital.  You  must  have  lo3'alty  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
whore  the  true  benefit  of  cooperation  lies  before  that  system  can  sue- 
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ceed.  Members  can  not  carry  a  society  forward  to  success^  if  they  take 
their  trade  to  the  next  private  competitor  every  time  they  find  a  line  in 
his  shop  a  half  penny  cheaper  than  in  their  own.''  The  manager  of  a 
small  society  in  a  colliery  district  said:  ^^All  our  memben}  don't  under- 
stand the  principle  of  the  society.  One  of  them,  who  came  in  hard 
op  lately^  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  $15  accumulated 
profits  to  his  credit.'- 

The  following  list  includes  probably  about  half  of  the  successful 
distributing  societies  organized  among  wage-earners  and  people  of 
8mall  or  moderate  means  in  Aastralian  cities  and  towns;  but  as  these 
include  some  of  the  largest  associations,  they  transact  more  than  half 
the  cooperative  business  done  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  printed  balance  sheets  for  the  last  half  year  or 
quarter,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  items  in  case  of  individual 
societies  where  estimates  by  the  managers  were  taken.  Certain  items, 
such  as  the  reserve  and  contingent  fund,  are  Incomplete,  and  on 
account  of  the  different  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  presentation  of 
balances  employed  by  different  societies,  such  items  as  assets,  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  net  profits  are  not  based  upon  exactl}^  the  same 
classification  of  accounts,  though  they  are  sufficiently  uniform  to  show 
quite  fairly  the  standing  of  the  associations. 

STATISTICS  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  AUSTRALIAN  CITIES. 


Year 
Kame  of  society,   found- 

'    ed. 


Adelaide  Coop- 
emlivea 

Adelaide  Coop- 
t^rative  (dairy 
dt^pa^tment)«  , 

BalUraC  Coop- 
erative DiKin- 
bution  (bak- 
ery, bciots,  aod 

9btiOir 

Balmain  Cociper- 
alive« 

Beodigo  Oooper- 
atirea 

BeDd  wo  Cooper- 
ative  Meat 
Shop* 

Fn-man  t  le  Coop- 
erative  (bas- 
€r>  JO 

HeleD»bui;i;  Co- 
oj<Tative« 

Iry  l*oopexatiTe<f 

Uthsow  Cooper- 
atiVea 

Perth  Coopera- 
tive a 

Wall^end  and 
Piatl^barg  Co- 
opt-raCive<' 


186H 
1B68 


I 


Par 

Mem-'  value 
bers.  I     of 
shares, 


Max!- 1 
mum  I 
shares! 
per 
mem- 
ber. 


Assets.      Sales. 


I 


3,  .>7f> 


H.87 


1.050       4.87 


277 


I 


i^) 


20(^ 


1315,696   $2:)9.S10 


25.9&I  -      4,4o0 


1»>96 
1901 
1S90 

1896      (fc)    I      (l»)    '      (b) 


)  I 

200       29,<)34       43,036 

I  1 

(b)  5,148       27, 228 


Operat 

ing  ex-j 

precia- 
tiOD. 


I 


Dlvi- 

!  Divi-  '**^*i^ 
jdends 

on 
shares 


on 
mem- 
bers* 

(per 

cenl). 


cent). 


1,780       4.87  .      (t*)        32,275  ,       (&) 


1896  ,    217       4.8 


1892 
1900 

1902 

1902 


,7  I 


CO 


(") 


^2,ai2    Sll,439  ,4.00       3.00 


8,878  ^       4.00  I    3.00 

I  I 


2. 25  C.  f.7 

5. 00  6. 67 

CM  7.50 

I 

(ft)    I  12.50 


11,283       2,984 
rf6ll  '    2,316 


C) 


C*) 


I 


5, 754 


C') 


120       4. 87 


100  1      3,730  ,       6,966  I    2,407 


081  I     5.00  '     8.75 


71 
300 
323 


1887       491 


C') 

CO 

4.87 

4.87 


C*) 

10 

200 


(ft)       '     17.000 
1,375  ,      2,150 


(») 


(«») 


5,864       14,768 


(ft)      ' 
213 

2, 117  i 


175 

C») 
149 


;     7.50  I    5.00 
7.50 


27.673  I    36,376       3.8:31  '    3,936 

I  I 


10.00 

C*) 
CO 

CO 


12.50 
C-) 

10.00 


Re- 
serve 
and 

con- 
tin- 
gent 
i  funds. 


C) 
C*) 

S6, 871 

311 

7.879 

CO 

27S 

CO 
195 

if) 
C*) 

534 


a  Figures  are  for  6  months. 
*  Not  reported. 


c  Figures  are  for  8  months. 
d  Figures  are  for  3  months. 
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The  following  societies  paid  a  dividend — that  is,  shared  profits — upon 
nonmembcrs'  purchases:  Balmain,  3i  per  cent;  Ivy,  3f  per  cent,  Wall- 
send  and  Plattsburg,  5  per  cent.  The  Adelaide  Society  has  reserve  and 
contingent  funds  amounting  to  over  $11,000,  in  addition  to  interest- 
paying  investments.  It  is  probable  that  the  assets  of  all  the  coopera- 
tive distribution  societies  in  Australia  amount  to  nearly  $600,000  or 
$700,000,  their  annual  sales  to  well  toward  $1,000,000,  and  the  net 
profits  which  they  distribute  among  their  members  and  purchasers  to 
approximately  $75,000. 

Several  large  business  associations  in  Australia  are  nominally  cooper- 
ative, and  were  in  some  instances  originally  started  upon  cooperative 
principles,  but  have  developed  into  corporations  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  limited  trading  companies,  except  in  their  profit- 
sharing  features.  Shares  are  transferable  like  stock  in  ordinary  cor- 
porations, and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  ma}'  be  lield  by  a 
single  person.  The  Mutual  Stores  in  Melbourne,  one  of  the  largest 
retail  corporations  in  the  cit}',  developed  out  of  a  cooperative  society 
of  this  kind  through  the  gradual  accumulation  of  stock  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals.  The  same  process  of  centralization  of  interests 
has  occurred  in  some  producers'  associations.  The  Civil  Service 
Cooperative  Society  of  Sydney  originated  along  Rochdale  lines,  and 
was  intended  to  include  all  classes  of  public  employees,  down  to  track- 
men on  the  railways.  The  rules  of  the  society,  however,  do  not  pro- 
hibit free  transfer  of  share  or  limit  the  number  held  by  any  one  person. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  profits  are  distributed  to  share-holding  pur- 
chasers, however,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases  from  the 
association,  the  maximum  benefit  of  owning  shares  is  derived  by  the 
small  holders.  The  directors  of  the  association  must  be  active  or 
retired  civil  servants.  It  was  found  impossible  to  cater  to  all  classes 
of  trade  satisfactorily,  so  the  society  has  gradually  specialized  to  meet 
the  demand  of  those  who  require  a  high  grade  of  goods;  and  the  store 
at  present  keeps  probably  the  finest  stock  in  S3'dney.  The  business 
has  risen  from  $120,000  per  annum  in  1872  to  over  $9(X),000  in  1904. 
The  capital  stock,  on  account  of  the  large  reserve  accumulations,  has 
recently  been  increased  from  $85,000  to  $70,000.  The  assets  are  over 
$260,i)00,  and  the  working  expenses  about  $1-1:0,000  per  annum.  In 
spite  of  the  recent  increase  in  capital,  the  reserve  fund  still  exceeds 
$35,000.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  shares,  and  10  per  cent  on 
members'  purchases  was  allowed  last  year,  in  addition  to  a  discount 
of  3.75  per  cent  on  the  monthly  accounts  of  shareholders  trading  at  the 
store.  The  Brisbane  Civil  Servants'  Society  does  a  business  of  about 
$130,000  annually.  A  similar  society  in  Melbourne  began  operations 
in  1903. 

Cooperative  production  is  a  vigorous  and  growing  movement  among 
the  farmers  in  certain  parts  of  Australia.     By  this  term  is  meant 
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iHX>peration  for  the  marketing  of  produce,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
bacon,  butter,  and  other  farm  commodities  requiring  preparation  for 
market.  These  societies  also  purchase  at  wholesale  rates  for  their 
members.  They  do  not,  so  far  as  was  ascertained,  limit  the  transfer 
of  their  shares,  except  that  holders  must  be  farmers  or  producers 
cooperating  with  the  enterprise.  The  number  of  shares  one  member 
may  hold  is  limited  in  the  best  associations — in  the  Coastal  Farmers' 
Coopenitiye  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  to  75  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $^.87  each;  and  in  the  South  Australian  Cooperative  Union  and  the 
Western  Australian  Producers'  Coopei'ative  Union,- to  200  shares  of 
similar  value.  The  first  of  these  associations  has  about  1,300  mem- 
bers of  whom  502  are  corn  growers.  The  company  does  no  specula- 
tive business;  it  will  not  buy  supplies  except  for  members;  it  will  not 
purchase  supplies  competing  with  supplies  produced  by  members;  and 
in  making  sales  of  produce  received  from  members,  gives  preference, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  members  desiring  to  purchase.  Produce 
of  members  is  sold  entirely  on  commission,  and  business  is  done  under 
a  trust  account,  so  that  proceeds  of  sales  are  at  no  time  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  societj'.  Half  of  the  work  of  the  society  at  present  is 
propaganda.  Permanent  progress  is  made,  as  when  the  farmers  have 
once  given  the  society  their  support  they  are  very  loyal.  The  object 
is  not  merely  to  work  economically,  but  also  to  bnng  producer  and 
buyer  into  direct  connection  and  eliminate  the  speculative  element  in 
business.  Special  efforts  are  devoted  to  improving  the  grade  of  pro- 
dac'e.  Of  15  butter  prizes  at  the  New  South  Wales  state  fair  the 
society's  members  received  11.  Produce  is  sold  on  commission,  and 
after  paying  expenses  and  a  dividend  on  shares,  the  remainder  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount  of  business 
they  have  done  through  the  society — in  fact,  as  a  rebate  on  commis- 
sions. The  turn-over  of  the  society  last  year  was  about  $1,600,000, 
and  the  net  profits  were  nearly  $15,000.  A  6  per  cent  dividend  was 
paid  on  capital,  a  20  per  cent  rebate  was  assigned  on  commissions  paid 
by  consignors  of  dairy  produce,  and  $1,500  was  carried  to  the  reserve. 
The  society  is  now  four  3'ears  old.  The  South  Australian  Cooperative 
Union  was  stalled  in  1894,  and  in  1902  had  3,633  members.  It  handles 
about  1,7<X),000  bashels  of  wheat  annually,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
wool.  This  union  has  reduced  the  price  of  binders  from  $275  to  $190 
for  its  members.  Its  annual  turn-over  has  been  alK)ut  $2,000,000  on 
average  years.  Besides  rebates,  it  pays  about  6  per  cent  dividends  on 
shares.  The  Western  Australian  Producers'  Cooperative  Union  was 
formed  in  1902,  and  now  has  421  members.  The  turn-over  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  over  $43,000 — nearly  four  times  that 
of  the  previous  year — and  the  profits  about  $2,500.  These  profits 
were  directed  to  be  employed  in  propaganda  work,  especially  in 
increasing  membership.     In  addition  to  the  profits,  members  saved 
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more  than  $J:,000,  or  about  $10  each,  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers 
alone.  The  society  has  just  started  daily  auction  sales  at  Perth.  As 
showing  the  purpose  and  policy  of  these  associations,  the  following 
quotation  from  a  directors'  report  may  be  of  interest:  ^'The  Union  is 
primarily  in  existence  to  cheapen  all  farmers'  requisites  and  to  obttiin 
the  fullest  market  values  for  pix)duce.  If,  however,  the  pric<?s  quoted 
should  be  used  as  a  lever  wherewith  to  depress  the  prices  of  ordinary* 
trading  firms,  the  slight  temporary  advantage  which  may  be  gained 
by  individuals  must  be  injurious  to  producei's  as  a  body.  The  direct- 
ors in  fixing  their  prices  do  so  in  the  first  instance  with  the  idea  of 
making  those  prices  reasonable  and  fair  to  all  concerned.'" 

Some  of  these  unions  publish  agricultural  papers,  and  there  sive 
numerous  cooperative  weeklies  or  bulletins  issued  by  the  distributive 
associations.  These  associations  all  deal  with  each  other,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  some  of  them  own  shares  in  English  cooperative  societies. 

Melbourne  also  has  an  association  known  as  the  ^^  Industrial  Ex- 
change," registered  under  the  friendly  societies  act.  The  member- 
ship fee  is  $1.22.  Farmers  may  bring  produce  and  working  people 
the  products  of  their  handiwork  to  the  headquarters  of  the  society, 
where  they  are  given  certificates  representing  their  value,  receivable 
for  any  other  goods  that  may  l)e  in  stock.  In  this  way  an  exchange 
is  elfected  without  the  help  of  money,  though  the  primary  object  of 
the  association  is  to  secure  a  market  for  articles  of  home  production. 
In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  women's  exchanges  common  in 
America.  In  the  beginning  of  11)()4  the  society  had  464  members, 
an  increase  of  1()3  during  the  pre<*eding  year.  At  irregular  intervals 
a  paper  is  issued,  called  the  Industrial  Gazette.  The  exchange  had 
been  in  operation  about  4  years  when  its  premises  were  visited,  in 
August,  1903,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  a  fair  though  not  extensive 
business  in  the  manner  contemplated  b}-  its  founders. 

WAGES,  PRICES,  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Broadly'  speaking,  Australia  is  normall}'  a  land  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  low  and  the  price  of  labor  high.  But  it  is  a  country  that  has 
been  afflicted  with  severe  industrial  depressions,  due  either  to  natural 
causes,  like  protracted  droughts,  or  to  overspeculation,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  to  vagaries  of  public  finance  and  government.  What  is  com- 
monly reported  to  have  been  the  severest  and  most  widely  extended 
drought  during  the  century  of  settlement  had  just  ended  when  the 
material  for  the  present  report  was  gathered,  millions  of  head  of  stock 
had  perished,  employment  in  the  back  countrj-  had  almost  ceased  for 
a  time,  agriculture  had  suffered  severely,  and  ever}'  avenue  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange,  with  the  possible  exception  of  mining,  had  felt  its 
adverse  effect  in  an  increasing  number  of  unemplo3'ed.     Mining  in 
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Aastralia,  like  af^icultore  in  the  United  States,  is  always  the  recourse 
of  the  industrions  seeker  for  employment  in  a  time  of  industrial  dis- 
tfiiter.  But  in  spite  of  the  droo^s^ht  the  cost  of  living  remained  low  in 
the  lai^  cities  of  Australia,  and  union  rates  of  wages  were  fairly 
maintained «  even  where  they  were  not  protected  by  statute.  The 
S-hoor  day  was  uniformly  observed  in  the  usual  trades.  Evidence  of 
widely  diffused  comfort  among  the  better  class  of  workmen  was  every- 
where noticeable.  There  were  numbers  of  idle  men  and  boys  upon 
tlie  streets  in  all  the  larger  cities,  the  conditions  in  this  respect 
reminding  one  of  those  prevailing  in  northwestern  American  or  east 
Canada  towns  when  the  men  come  out  of  the  woods  and  lumber  camps 
in  the  spring.  While  a  considerable  share  of  those  out  of  work  gave 
evidence  by  their  demeanor  and  personal  untidiness  of  belonging  to 
the  class  of  professional  idlers,  the  bona  fide  unemployed  appeared  to 
predominate.  There  was  less  profanity,  less  spitting  upon  the  side- 
walks, and,  as  a  rule,  less  objectionable  behavior  than  would  usuallj-  be 
expected  in  an  American  city  under  similar  conditions. 

For  a  review  of  the  earlier  industrial  history  of  Australia  the  writer 
L«*  under  oblii^ations  to  the  chapter  on  Industrial  Progress  in  the  Seven 
Colonies  of    Australasia,    by  Mr.   T.    A.  Coghlan,  the  government 
statistician  of  New  South  Wales.     Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1S5K  Australia  was  a  country  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  pastoral 
industry,  and  while  real  wages  were  low  and  their  purchasing  power 
ap{)arently  no  higher  than  at  present,  except  for  certain  local  products, 
people  probably  suffered  little  from  real  destitution.     In  times  of 
stagnation  sheep  are  said  to  have  brought  but  Od.  (12  cents)  a  head  at 
forced  sales,  cattle  realized  only  7s.  6d.  (1^1.  $3)  a  head,  and  a  good 
horse  could  be  bought  for  less  than  $15.     Farm  hands  were  paid  from 
h>s.  to  12s.  ($2.43  to  §2.92)  a  we3k;  miners,  in  the  South  Australian 
copper  mines,  7s.  ($1.70)  a  day.     The  highest  paid  mechanics  received 
from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  ($1.33  to  $1.40)  a  day,  while  plasterers,  painters, 
and  blacksmiths  were  paid  only  4s.  (97  cents).     These  were  the  maxi- 
mum average  wages  paid  in  Australia,  in  the  mining  center  of  South 
Australia,  where  there  had  occurred  the  first  development  of  mineral 
resources  on  the  continent.     In  New  South  Wales  wages  usually'  ruled 
about  20  per  cent  lower  than  those  quoted.     But  in  a  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  by  L.  D.  Lang,  we  find  that 
a  number  of  Scotch  mechanics  taken  to  Svdney  bv  the  author  in 
1S:51  readily  found  work  at  $9.74  a  week,  and  were  able  to  support 
their  families  comfortably  on  half  that  sum.     Immediately  prior  to 
the  gold  discoveries  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen  in  Australia  appear 
to  have  been  declining. 

In  1841,  two  years  before  the  period  covered  by  the  table  of  wages 
given  on  a  following  page,  the  pay  of  mechanics  had  ranged  from 
Is.  6d.  to  8s.  ($1.83  to  $1.95)  a  day.     Farm   hands  were  receiving 
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£26  ($121.66)  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  as  against  £18  ($87.60) 
in  1850.  While  convict  importations  had  ceased  in  the  principal  popu- 
lation centers,  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  assisted  immigration 
flowing  into  the  country,  which  supplied  all  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing pastoral  industry.  In  the  cities  there  was  some  distress,  and 
common  laborers  in  towns  were  obliged  to  work  for  65  and  70  cents 
a  day  at  times,  and  seldom  received  as  much  as  $1.25.  In  1848  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  Australia  and  Tasmania 
is  given  as  479.  There  were  224  grain  and  feed  mills,  supplying 
the  local  market,  and  51  breweries,  62  tanneries,  30  soap  and  candle 
works,  and  5  meat-preserving  establishments  occupied  themselves  with 
the  pai*tial  handling  of  ranch  products.  The  other  industries  were 
of  smaller  importance,  and  included  iron  foundries,  machine  shops, 
yards  for  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  boats,  and  8  woolen  mills.  An 
earlier  whaling  industry  was  at  this  time  just  vanishing  from  statis- 
tical importance  in  Austmlia. 

With  the  gold  discoveries  and  the  scries  of  rushes  as  each  new  field 
was  discovered,  labor  was  drawn  away  from  its  accustomed  channels, 
and  wages  rose  abnormally  in  almost  every  occupation.  Provisions 
also  increased  in  price  from  20  to  75  per  cent.  After  considerable 
disorganization  and  unevenness  of  wages  for  a  period  until  the  market 
had  adjusted  itself  to  new  conditions  and  the  first  excitement  had  sub- 

m 

sided,  the  rate  of  pay  for  workers  settled  down  to  something  like  a 
systematic  basis.  A  rise  of  nearly  200  per  cent  had  occurred  during* 
the  5  years  ending  with  1S55.  The  building  trades  were  especially' 
stimulated,  for  house  rents  rose  rapidly  for  a  time  and  many  people 
were  forced  to  live  in  tents— no  considemble  hardship  in  the  mild 
Australian  climate.  In  1856  there  were  709  houses  in  Sydney  occu- 
pied by  families  though  still  in  the  hands  of  the  builders.  While  a 
stimulus  was  given  to  agricultural  industry,  and  the  area  under  tillage 
more  than  doubled  in  8  years,  farm  labor  was  so  sairce  that  for  a  short 
time  farmers  were  almost  entirely  dependent  in  some  districts  upon  the 
native  blacks  for  harvesting  their  crops.  After  a  momentary  decline, 
due  also  to  a  lack  of  labor,  manufacturing  rapidly  increased;  and, 
following  the  reaction  after  the  first  crisis  of  the  gold  fever  was  over, 
there  was  an  influx  of  people  into  the  pastoral  industries,  and  occupa- 
tion and  settlement  were  pushed  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  was  a  movement  furthered  b}'  the  building  of  railways, 
which  began  during  this  decade. 

Routine  industrial  development,  however,  did  not  come  until  after 
1860,  when  the  country  had  fairl}'  settled  down  again  to  the  idea  of 
working  for  a  living.  There  was  an  active  demand  for  land,  so  that 
agrarian  agitation  became  a  prominent  feature  of  politics,  and  resulted 
in  legislation  intended  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  unoccupied  coun- 
try.    A  gradual  decline  took  place  in  both  wages  and  cost  of  living. 
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During  the  .subsequent  decade  Victoria  and  South  Australia  devoted 
theniJH.*lves  largely  to  agricultural  development,  and  New  South  Wales 
to  the  extension  of  pastoral  industry.  In  the  first  colony  mentioned 
one-fourth,  and  in  the  last  less  than  one-thirtieth,  of  the  lands  newly 
occupied  were  devoted  to  crops.  While  mining  remained  important,  it 
fell  hack  to  a  relativel}- secondary  position,  and  even  in  Victoria,  meas- 
ured by  value  of  product,  was  subordinate  to  agriculture  and  grazing. 
But  the  lield  of  mineral  development  was  consideitibly  widened,  and 
was  carried  into  a  wholly  new  part  of  the  continent  by  the  discoveries  in 
Queensland.  Coal  mining  had  meanwhile  become  an  important  indus- 
try in  New  South  Wales,  attaining  a  position  whicH  it  holds  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  While  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Australia  about  doubled 
during  the  10  years  ending  with  1871,  this  growth  was  not  regular, 
l>eing  interrupted  by  alternations  of  flood  and  drought  in  seveml  por- 
tions of  the  colonies.  During  this  period  Melbourne  established  its 
prestige  as  the  financial  center  of  Australasia,  and  by  its  close  was  a 
city  of  more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  While  manufacturing  had 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  employed  the  labor  of  nearly 
50,u00  people,  most  of  the  establishments  in  the  four  less  populous 
States  were  small,  and  the  average  number  of  hands  in  a  factory  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four.  Melboui'ne  had  a  relatively  more  extensive 
development  in  lines  of  secondary  production  proper,  while  Sydney 
and  New  South  Wales,  as  a  whole,  were  characterized  by  industries 
devoted  more  largely  to  the  partial  treatment  of  raw  materials — 
by  such  entei"prises  as  sawmills  and  tanneries.  During  the  next  20 
years  there  was  a  gradually  rising  tide  of  prosperity  in  Australia, 
marked  by  a  well-proportioned  development  of  all  her  industries, 
though  agriculture,  considering  her  circumstances  as  a  new  country 
with  a  small  population  and  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  arable  land, 
lagged  somewhat  behind  the  rate  of  progress  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Wages  continued  to  rise,  and  the  last  part  of  this  period 
was  perhaps  the  golden  age  of  labor  in  the  colonies.  This  epoch  of 
expansion  closed  with  a  disastrous  reaction  in  18U3,  and  for  a  few  j'ears 
the  effects  of  the  depression  that  followed  weighed  most  heavily  upon 
the  working  classes.  Wages  fell  much  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
of  commodities.  After  reaching  the  nadir  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  boom,  conditions  gradually  began  to  improve,  and 
hince  1901  the  real  wages  of  the  workingmen  have  been  about  what 
they  were  during  the  previous  prosperous  period.  A  degree  of  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  recent  drought  may  be  considered  a  tem- 
poraril}'  depressing  factor  in  labor  conditions,  but  it  is  manifesting 
itself  in  emigration  to  the  Westralian  gold  fields,  to  South  Africa,  and 
in  a  less  degree  to  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  rather  than  in  lower  wages 
and  other  attendant  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  well-being  of 
the  working  classes. 
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AVKKAOB  &)]MMrir  AND  MAXI5II  M   WAGEH  IN  AUSTRALIA,  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1843 

TO  1896. 


1H.M. 


1860. 


1871. 


1 1880  to  1890. 


1896. 


(H-f'MlMtlon. 


18i3.    1850. 


iMini-Maxi 

niiim.  mum.  mum.  mum 

I 


MlDl-Mazi-  Mini-  Maxi-  MiDi-LMaxl-lMini 
mum.  mum.  mum.  mum.  mum. 


BlAfW»«mJth« 11.22  41.10  «3.41 


Holler tiiiikiTM '  («)  («»j 

HrU-klHy«rH '  1.22  1.10 

(.'RrjM'iilerH 1.22  1.10 

VniuU-rn |  («)  I    (a) 

IMiixUTcrH (♦!)  ('i) 

HUmt*tnnMmn !  1.22  '  1.10 

I'liKktlkMl  ltt)>«)rcrM («;  ("j 


3.41 
4.38 
2.92 
>  3.16 
3.41 
C) 


1            1 

13.89 

f2.fJ6 

12.68 

$1.58 

3.8'J 

,    ("^   1 

(«) 

(") 

6.  OH 

.  2. 56 

2.92 

1.46 

3.65 

2.  iy(y 

2.80 

1.58 

8.41 

1    (a) 

(") 

3.89 

2.57 

2.80 

(") 

,  2.80 

8.41 

1.58 

1 

'  1.46 

1.83 

.97 

$2.43  12.31 
(")    "  2.31 


2.43 
2.  13 
)«) 
(■') 
2.43 
1.34 


I  2. 19 
I  2.07 
!  2.15 
,  2.43 
2.23 
1.46 


2. 88 
2.76 
2.68 
2.43 
2.74 
2.64 
1.95 


$2.oe 

2.03 
1.83 
1.80 
1.61 
1.87 
2.07 
1.46 


.Maxi- 

mum. 

«2.4S 

2.55 

2.  a'» 

2.17 

1.96 

2.15 

2.72 

1.46 

u  Not  reported. 


The  niaxiinum  and  minimum  wages  given  in  the  above  table  are 
average  maximum  and  minimum  wages,  the  variations  being  repre- 
nentativc  of  different  rates  prevailing  at  the  same  time  in  different 
colonies  and  cities,  rather  than  a  range  of  wages  existing  in  a  single 
center.  The  locality  of  maximum  wages  has  shifted  at  different 
periods  from  one  portion  of  the  continent  to  another,  and  is  highest 
at  present  in  the  Western  Australian  gold  fields.  As  a  rule  wages  in 
skilled  occupations  have  been  lower  in  South  Australia  than  else- 
where on  the  mainland,  though  the  rate  for  unskilled  labor  was  as 
high  as  in  other  colonies.  For  a  time  wages  in  the  building  trades 
averaged  higher  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  States,  while  in 
the  iron  trade  they  were  relatively  higher  in  Melbourne.  But  with 
federation,  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  intercommunication, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  more  uniform  stage  of  development  through- 
out the  continent,  the  tendency  is  for  wages  and  prices  to  keep  on  a 
more  even  level  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  tiible  of  average  retail  prices  of  commodities  is  com- 
piled from  estimates  published  b}^  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  in  the  work 
already  mentioned,  and  represents  the  result  of  a  careful  and  exhaust- 
ive investigation  of  the  su])ject,  not  only  from  official  publications,  but 
also  from  private  publications  and  other  sources: 

COMrAKATIVE  RETAIL  PRICKS  OF  STAPLE  COMMODITIES.  1850  TO  1900. 


Comm«Hliiy. 

1 
1850. 

SO. 17  ' 

.on 

.()9  1 
.30 
.M 
.2S 
.32  ' 

.97  ' 

.08 

.11 

.24  ■ 

.07 

.45 

.(kJ 

1 
lS(iO. 

r.2l  ' 
.US 
.13 
.37 
.45  ' 
.37  , 
.30  • 
.12 
1.83 
.10 
.14 
.24 
.11 

..v» 

.55 

1870. 

1880. 

1 
1800. 

1 

«0.25 
.08   . 
.07  , 
.24 
.16  ' 
.49 
.37 
.06  1 
1.46 
.08 

.07 
.10 
.07 
.37 
.97 
1 

190C, 

Yliil«i)M 

Ih. . 

$0.21 
.07 
.07 
.30 
.12 
.28 
.32 
.08 
1.'22 
.06 
.08 
.11 
.08 
.49 
.90 

10.15 
.07 
.06 
.20 
.11 
.31 
.32 
.06 
1.(6 
.06 
.06 
.11 
.08 
.49 
.49 

10.15 

hvvi  ((tk^U) 

lirrinl 

Jluttor 

lb.. 

2  11).  lottf.. 

lb.. 

lb 

.07 
.06 
.22 
.15 
.37 

I'olYee   

lb.. 

KiiKM 

OHtmral 

IN»ttitocs 

d<^z.. 

lb.. 

cwt. . 

.22 
.(Ml 
1.64 

KU'c 

lb.. 

.(H4 

.06 

.07 

Stmp 

Htart'h 

Sui?ii  r 

lb.. 

.33 

TitH 

lb.. 

Tolmivo  ^Culouiiih 

lb.. 

.97 
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The  table  does  not  take  into  account  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  articles  quoted,  such  as  sugar;  and,  of  course,  during  the 
past  50  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  in  the  standard  of 
living  and  in  the  different  relative  proportions  of  commodities  con- 
sumed. These  factors  count  in  a  final  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living, 
especially  in  a  country  where  a  large  fraction  of  the  population  is 
al  wa3"s  just  emerging  from  pioneer  conditions  of  life,  and  where,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
urban  development.  Taking  as  a  basic  price  level  or  index  the  pre- 
vailing prices  of  beef,  beer,  bread,  mutton,  potatoes,  rice,  sugar,  tea, 
and  tobacco  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1900,  the  avemge  price 
level  of  the  same  commodities  for  corresponding  6-year  periods  in  the 
previous  decades  is  as  follows:  For  period  ending  1890, 113  per  cent; 
period  ending  1880,  117.5  per  cent;  period  ending  1870,  116.6  per 
cent;  period  ending  1860,  178.5  per  cent,  and  period  ending  1850, 
103.6  per  cent.  Prices  are  therefore  lower  at  present  than  at  any  time 
recorded  in  the  figures  during  the  past  50  years.  Presumably  the 
cost  of  living  is  now  lower  than  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
though  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing standard  of  living  may  have  risen  considerably  during  the  past 
half  centuty. 

Reviewing  now  representative  groups  of  occupations  at  the  present 
time,  it  must  be  premised  that  a  large  part  of  the  information  with 
regard  to  wages  contained  in  this  report  is  derived  from  official  docu- 
ments, and  is  therefore  of  a  secondary  character.  The  same  is  true, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  of  statements  with  regard  to  the  general  con- 
ditions of  labor.  A  visit  of  slightly  under  8  months,  to  a  country 
with  a  territorial  extent  nearlj'^  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  and 
with  distances  requiring  a  greater  time  to  travel,  with  many  distinct 
political  and  industrial  centers,  and  presenting  great  diversity  of 
climate,  natural  resources,  development,  and  predominant  occupations, 
permits  only  a  cursory  direct  investigation  of  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  one  chiefly  valuable  for  the  interpretation  rather  than  for 
the  collection  of  original  evidence. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1901  the  total  population 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  3,773,248,  of  whom  1,642,677  were  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations.  Thus  43.64  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
bread winnei-s,  as  compared  with  50.3  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 
The  proportion  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  two  countries 
classified  by  sexes,  was  as  follows:  Males — Australia,  65.25;  United 
States,  80  per  cent;  females — Australia,  19.88;  United  States,  18.08 
per  cent.  Classified  by  groups  of  occupations  and  by  States,  the 
employments  qf  the  people  of  Australia  were  as  follows. 
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PERSONS  ENOAOED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IN  THE  COMMOW 

WEALTH,  BY  GROUPS,  1901. 


Group. 


ProfeKsional 41 ,  3R4 

Domestic  service 72,  W8 

Commerce 77, 664 

Transportation 43, 867 

Industrial 146,688 

Primary  pro Juction i  172, 854 

Indefinite I  9,524 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Total 5(>1,799 


Vic- 
toria. 


35.224 
66,815 
79,048 
31,516 
146,233 
165,147 
10,066 


534,019 


Queens-.  Sout»i 
'^^^'    I  tmHa. 


13,608 
24, 192 
26,474 
18,086 
51.489 
82,503 
1,816 


8,857 
17,981 
20,165 
12,850 
41.233 
49, 161 

3.019 


218,168     153,296 


West- 
ern 

Aus- 
tralia. 


7,067 
11,303 
11,803 
10,992 
21,810 
35,572 
324 


98,871 


Tas-    ;  Common- 
mania,     wealth. 


4,997 
7,937 
7,497 
4,848 
18,750 
27,899 
1,566 


73,4SM 


111,187 
201,046 
222,651 
122,159 
426,203 
533.136 
26,345 


1,642,677 


Under  industrial  occupations  many  unskilled  and  unclassified  labor- 
ers are  included,  besides  building  mechanics  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  workers  outside  the  class  of  factory  operatives.  The 
latter  numbered  66,230  in  New  South  Wales  and  66,529  in  Victoria 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census.  There  is  nearly  one  miner  for  every  3 
farmers  and  graziers  in  Australia. 

In  1902  the  total  products  of  agriculture,  including  poultry,  dair}'', 
and  bee  farming,  were  valued  at  £20,207,000  ($98,337,366).  The  value 
of  the  products  of  pastoral  industries  was  £21,813,000  (1106,152,965), 
closely  followed  by  mining,  with  an  output  valued  at  £21,732,000 
($105,756,778).  Forestry  and  fisheries  added  £2,937,000  ($14,293,911) 
to  the  countrj-'s  wealth,  and  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  Commonwealth  was  £32,118,000  ($156,302,247). 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  1901  was  276,095,  of  whom  24,703  were  females. 
Exclu.sive  of  the  State  of  Queensland,  whose  returns  do  not  give  this 
information,  the  number  of  wage-earners  was  87,396,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  males.  Therefore  37  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  hired  servants,  a  proportion  that  would  proba- 
bly be  somewhat  increased  if  the  figures  from  Queensland,  with  its 
sugar  plantations,  were  included.  The  wages  of  agricultural  labor 
are  reported  to  be  as  follows  in  5  of  the  States.  No  compilation  of 
average  wages  for  the  Commonwealth  has  been  made.  These  figures 
are  compared  with  the  average  wages  in  the  United  States  as  given  in 
the  bulletin,  ''Wages  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  recently 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

WAGES  OF  FARM  HANDS  AND  HARVEST  HANDS  IN  6  Al'STRALIAN  STATES  AND  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


State. 


Queensland 

NewSoulh  Wales. 

Victoria 

South  Australia... 
Wetitcni  AuNtralia 

United  States 


Farm      |    Harvest 
hands  per  '  hands  per 
month  with  month  with 
board.  board. 


S18. 4fi 
16.90 
19.13 
14.56 
21. 10 

16.40 


$18.46 


29.78 
26.  c9 


S4.84 
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The  pastoral  industries  give  employment  to  a  relatively  larger  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  and  casual  hands  than  do  grain  farming  and 
other  forms  of  agriculture  pursued  in  Australia.  One  of  the  two 
shearers'  unions  is  reported  to  have  21,000  men  on  its  rolls,  including 
all  classes  of  ranch  employees,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  organization 
has  more  than  one-half,  or  at  inost  two-thirds,  of  those  engaged  in 
these  classes  of  occupations  among  its  members.  The  shearer  proper 
is  not  regularly  employed,  and  he  works  upon  a  piecework  basis, 
making  very  high  earnings  occasionally  for  a  short  period.  In  as  far 
as  his  occupation  is  intermittent  and  he  foregathers  in  camps,  he  more 
closely  resembles  the  lumbermen  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  than  any 
other  class  of  labor  in  America;  but  ev^en  here  the  resemblance  is  not 
a  very  far-reaching  one.  Station  hands  do  not  board  with  their 
employers  or  associate  with  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  much 
community  of  sentiment  to  grow  up  between  them.  In  this  respect 
there  appears  to  be  a  difference  between  the  relations  of  emplo^'ers 
and  employees  in  this  class  of  occupations  in  Australia  and  A"merica. 
A  skillful  shearer  may  earn  as  much  as  $12  a  day  for  a  time.  At  least 
one  hears  of  the  expert  who  sheared  250  sheep  a  day  during  a  season's 
clip  at  some  particular  station;  but  an  average  tally  of  40,  with  a, 
maximum  of  60,  a  day  is  about  what  most  stations  show.  The  union 
rate,  which  is  fairly  well  maintained,  varies  somewhat  in  different 
States.  In  New  South  Wales  the  price  is  $4.87  a  hundred  sheep  for 
hand  shearing.  Unskilled  shed  hands  get  al)out  $5.50  a  week,  and 
wool  pickers,  and  rollers,  and  penners  up,  from  $6  to  $7  a  week. 
These  wages  arc  exclusive  of  rations  and  lodging — the  former  ample 
but  plain,  and  the  latter  often  of  the  rudest  description.  About  the 
same  rates  prevail  in  Queensland. 

The  pastoral  areas  of  these  two  States  are  lands  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances, involving  long  journe3'S  to  reach  a  place  where  work  is  to  be 
found.  Union  wages,  as  fixed  by  agreement,  rule  about  the  same  in 
South  Australia,  except  that  the  shearing  price  is  $4.38  where  rations 
are  given.  In  the  more  closely  settled  parts  of  Victoria,  however, 
the  price  is  but  $3.(55  when  rations  are  furnished,  and  ordinaiy 
unskilled  laborers  get  about  $4.87  for  shed  work.  The  prevailing  rate 
for  unmarried  shepherds,  or  hut  keepers  is  $121.75  a  year  in  South 
Australia,  and  ranges  from  $91.40  to  $250  per  annum  in  Victoria. 
This  is  in  addition  to  rations.  Near  the  larger  towns  in  Victoria, 
upon  small  ranches,  not  more  than  $3  or  $3.50  a  hundred  is  paid  for 
shearing.  The  men  in  the  back  blocks  complain  of  the  high  price 
charged  for  provisions  where  rations  are  not  given,  and  that  "  extras  " 
of  one  sort  and  another  reduce  their  profits  from  a  clip.  In  some 
cases  men  report  that  their  average  earnings  during  a  season  do  not 
exceed  a  dollar  a  day  clear — in  addition  to  rations  (not  board)  and 
lodging. 
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Mining  is  an  industry  in  Australia  that  presents  the  most  varied 
conditions,  from  those  characterizing  the  prospecting  stage  of  gold 
exploration  and  placer  raining  to  the  old  settled  routine  of  coal  getting 
in  the  deep  workings  of  the  cojist  collieries.  Victoria  shows  a  steady 
decrease  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  men  annually  in  the  number  emploj^ed 
in  gold  mining.  Of  the  25,208  thus  engaged  in  the  year  1903,  14,150 
were  employed  in  quartz  and  11,058  in  alluvial  workings.  The  only 
other  mining  enterprises  of  appreciable  importance  in  that  State 
were  the  collieries,  with  a  total  employment  of  1,303  men  and  an 
output  of  225,164  tons,  in  11)02.  This  is  a  growing  industry  in  the 
State  mentioned.  The  weekly  wages  reported  as  prevailing  in  the 
different  districts  and  occupations,  by  the  secretiiry  of  mines,  are  as 
follows:  Mine  managers,  £S  to  £12  ($14.00  to  §58.40);  mining  engi- 
neers, £3  to  £7  ($14.60  to  $34.07);  locomotive  engineers,  £2  5s  to  £3 
($10.95  to  §14.60);  pitmen,  £2  10s  to  £3  (§12.17  to  $14.60);  black- 
smiths, £2  5s  to  £3  (§10.95  to  $14.60);  cai-penters,  £2  5s  to  £3  (§10.95 
to  §14.60);  foremen  of  shift,  £2  10s  to  £3  (§12.17  to  §14.60);  miners, 
£2  to  £2  10s  ($9.73  to  $12.17);  surface  men,  £1  10s  to  £2  5s  ($7.30 
to  §10.95);  boys,  15s  to  £1  10s  ($3.65  to  $7.30), 

Tributing  or  taking  contracts  upon  payments  based  on  the  clean-up 
of  gold  is  common  in  the  Victorian  gold  mines,  and  is  opposed  by  most 
of  the  miners.  Al)out  one-third  of  the  underground  men  in  the 
Balkrat  district  work  under,  this  form  of  contmct.  Testimony  as  to 
average  earnings  under  this  system  varies.  In  a  number  of  instances 
men  earn  double  wages.  The  writer  interviewed"  a  number  of  miners, 
however,  who  had  found  themselves  out  of  pocket  for  living  expenses 
at  the  end  of  their  contracts.  An  act  was  passed  in  1897  to  regulate 
tributing,  but  was  inoperative,  as  men  contracted  out  from  under  its 
provisions. 

Queensland  has  about  13,000  of  her  less  than  17,000  mining  employees 
engaged  in  gold  workings.  While  her  coal  mines  produce  over  half  a 
million  tons  annually,  this  branch  of  the  industry  uses  the  labor  of 
about  the  same  number  of  men  as  in  Victoria.  The  number  working 
in  1901  wa.s  reported  as  1,223.  This  probably  indicates  relatively 
shallower  mines,  and  a  product  more  easilv  won.  The  average  weekly 
wages  of  mine  managers  are  given  as  £6  (§29.20);  of  locomotive  and 
stationary  engineers  as  £3  15s  ($18.25);  and  of  miners  as  £2  15s 
($12.38).  These  averages  include  the  workers  in  the  gold  mines  of 
northern  Queensland,  well  into  the  Tropics,  where  the  general  condi- 
tions of  life  and  the  cost  of  living  arc  unfavorable  to  the  workingmen. 
South  Australia's  mineral  industries  are  confined  largely  to  copper 
mining,  the  product  in  1901  being  al>out  6,700  tons,  valued  at  about 
$2,340,000.  In  1903  the  number  of  miners  in  the  Moonta  field  was 
1,876.  With  the  exception  of  one  mine,  the  men  work  under  a 
contract  system.     The  average  pay  of  underground  men,  including 
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foremen,  is  $9.25  a  week.  The  average  wage  of  surface  workers, 
iDcluding  artisans,  is  $1.58  a  day*^  The  French  mine  at  Yelta  pays  a 
daily  wage,  amounting  to  $9.74:  a  week,  to  underground  men.  There 
is  a  system  of  tributing,  or  payment  by  mineral  results  in  the  ore 
taken  out,  against  which  the  miners  struck  for  26  weeks  on  one  occa- 
sion, but  without  success.  As  long  as  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  is 
broken  out  each  day  the  tributers  ai*e  paid  a  subsistence  wage  of 
$4.JS7  a  week,  with  additional  pay  according  to  the  amount  of  metal 
found  in  the  ore  at  clean-up.  Contrai^tors,  who  are  more  numerous, 
work  by  the  cubic  yard  or  linear  fathom  of  drive,  usually  on  13- week 
contracts.  They  are  paid  a  subsistence  wage,  with  a  settlement  upon 
the  completion  of  the  contract,  which  includes  timbering. 

The  mineral  production  of  New  South  Wales  in  1902  was  valued  at 
nearly  S:iS,(XK),(KX),  over  40  per  cent  of  which  was  coal.  In  gold  pro- 
duction this  State  ranks  behind  both  Western  Austmlia  and  Victoria; 
but  there  were  10,010  men  engaged  in  gold  mining,  although  the  prod- 
uct per  miner  was  only  about  $315  in  1902.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
8,7:^  in  the  number  of  gold  miners  employed  in  the  three  years  ending 
with  1902.  Silver  and  lead  mining  returned  in  1902  over  twice  the 
value  of  output  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  but  employed  only  al^out 
one-half  the  number  of  men.  Wages  in  this  industry'  range  from  $2.05 
a  day  for  engineers  and  skilled  mechanics,  down  to  $2  for  toolmen 
and  porters,  and  $1.82  for  truckers.  The  highest  paid  underground 
men  are  the  timbermen,  who  average  about  $2.45  a  day.  Regular 
miners  receive  $2.19;  bracemen  and  platmen,  $2.07.  In  copper  min- 
ing 1,699  were  employed  in  1902,  and  in  tin  mining  1,288.  In  min- 
eral getting,  exclusive  of  coal  and  petroleum  shale,  20,581  men 
were  employed  in  the  State.  The  coal  output  of  New  South  Wales 
was  5,942,011  tons  in  1902,  or  over  86  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  number  of  men  employed  was  13,114.  Therefore 
the  average  amount  of  coal  raised  per  man  employed,  including  sur- 
face hands,  was  somewhat  over  450  tons  per  annum.  In  the  United 
States,  including  lignite  and  shallow  workings,  the  amount  is  536  tons 
per  man  per  annum,  the  highest  average  of  any  large  coal-producing 
country.  The  value  of  coal  raised  per  man  employed  in  New  South 
Wales  is  nearly  85  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  of  gold  returned 
per  miner.  The  Newcastle  district  is  an  old  mining  center,  and  the 
workers  in  the  collieries  were  organized  as  early  as  1872.  The  drought 
helped  coal  mining  in  New  South  Wales,  because  ships  bringing  cargo 
to  Australia  returned  with  coal  as  ballast;  but  this  has  been  followed 
by  a  sharp  depression  in  the  industry  in  1904.  For  15  years  relations 
of  employers  and  employees  in  the  40  mines  of  this  district  have  been 
governed  by  agreements  or  collective  bargains,  not  without  an  occa- 
sional rupture,  however;  but  recentl}'  awards  of  the  arbitration  court 
have  taken  their  place.     Pony  trucks  are  used,  and  miners  generally 
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hew  and  fill,  though  in  some  pits  there  are  the  three  classes  of  emplo^^ees, 
viz,  miners,  fillers,  and  wheelers.  If  a  man  sends  out  refuse,  fines  are 
imposed.  These  formerly  went  to  the  miners'  accident  fund,  but  since 
that  has  been  taken  over  by  the  government  they  have  been  turned  into 
the  local  funds  of  the  unions  to  pay  branch  expenses  and  the  salary  of 
the  check  weigher.  There  is  a  fixed  deduction  for  dirt,  an  agreed 
amount  beiug  allowed  free,  and  any  amount  over  that  charged  for 
after  screening.  Some  companies  pay  for  fine  coal  separately,  but 
the  men  prefer  gross  payment.  The  arbitration  awards  give  prefer- 
ence of  retention  to  the  oldest  hands  when  a  reduction  is  made  in  the 
force  employed.  Th^rc  was  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statements 
as  to  actual  earnings  of  miners.  One  company  stated  that  its  men 
worked  8-hour  shifts,  from  surface  to  surface,  or  about  7i  hours  at  the 
face,  the  men  entering  the  mine  at  6  a.  m.  and  leaving  at  2  p.  m.  The 
pay  sheets  of  this  mine  were  inspected  b}^  the  writer.  On  one  tally  the 
lowest  earnings  of  any  member  of  a  gang  were  Ip2.04  for  a  shift,  and 
the  highest,  $5.61,  less  the  cost  of  powder  and  fuse.  On  another 
sheet,  17  men  averaged  $3.45  a  shift,  subject  to  the  same  deductions. 
These  figures  were  seen  in  the  summer  of  1903.  The  following  year 
figures  were  obtained  from  the  Pacific  Collier}',  in  the  Teralba  dis- 
trict. An  average  was  taken  of  18,229  shifts  of  8  hours;  the  average 
product  per  man  per  shift  was  5.76  tons,  and  the  net  earnings  of  the 
miners,  after  deducting  for  powder  and  fuse,  were  $3.41  a  shift.  Since 
1877  the  selling  rate  of  coal  in  the  Newcastle  district  has  varied  from 
a  maximum  of  $3.40  a  ton  up  to  June,  1880,  to  a  minimum  of  $1.70 
a  ton  in  1881  and  from  1895  to  the  end  of  1898.  The  highest  hewing 
rat«  paid  miners  was  $1.22  a  ton  up  to  June,  1880.  It  then  fell  to  91 
cents  a  ton,  and  dropped  to  71  cents  between  1896  and  1898.  The 
recent  fall  in  prices  has  depressed  wages  below  the  rates  just  given, 
which  are  those  prevailing  to  the  end  of  1903.  Under  the  award, 
miners  in  the  western  district  of  New  South  Wales  were  receiving  63 
cents  a  ton  for  hewing  in  June,  1904.  In  a  small  collier}',  not  under 
the  award,  the  average  net  earnings  of  miners,  according  to  repre- 
sentative pay  sheets,  varied  from  $2.80  to  $2.82  a  day  of  8  hours. 
At  day  wages  laborers  are  paid  from  $1.58  to  $1.70  a  day,  screenmen 
and  boys  from  80  cents  to  $1.72  a  day,  wheelers  the  same  as  laborers, 
banksmen  $1.46  to  $1.95  a  day,  and  shiftmen  $2.19  to  $2.44  a  day. 
The  arbitration  court  has  shown  a  disposition  to  favor  sliding-scale 
rates  for  hewing,  based  upon  the  market  price  for  coal.  In  one  award 
the  price  is  fixed  at  61  cents  a  ton  for  best  screened  and  43i  cents  for 
shovel-filled  coal,  with  one  cent  a  ton  additional  for  every  inch  under 
5  feet  that  the  seam  is  thick,  when  coal  sells  for  an  average  price  of 
$2.19  a  ton.  The  rate  decreases  or  increases  2  cents  and  H  cents  for 
the  two  grades  of  coal  named,  respectively,  for  every  4  cents  in  the 
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first  24  cents  ri{<e  or  fall  from  the  selling  price  standard,  and  for  every 
6  centi*  of  rise  or  fall  thereafter.  But  a  minimum  hewing  rate  of  49 
and  34  cents,  respectively,  for  the  two  gi-ades  of  coal  is  set,  below 
which  the  pa^'  shall  not  fall  irrespective  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
product.  The  court  declined  to  grant  a  uniform  8  hours.  The  aver- 
age daily  earnings  of  miners  in  the  Penn83'lvania  anthmcite  fields, 
according  to  testimony  presented  before  the  recent  strike  commivssion, 
were  l)et\veen  $2.40  and  $2.50  a  day,  with  a  minimum  of  $2.38  in  some 
collieries  and  a  maximum  of  $2.75  in  others. 

Western  Australia  is  the  principal  gold-mining  State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  1903  the  amount  of  gold  won  was  valued  at  nearly 
$44,000,000,  and  formed  47.84  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  combined.  Twentv  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen  men  were  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  the  State  that  year,  of 
whom  17,325>  were  in  reef  or  lode  mines  and  the  remainder  in  alluvial 
workings.  There  were  890  men  engaged  in  winning  other  minemls,  of 
whom  402  were  eniployed  in  coal  mining.  Conditions  of  emploj'ment 
in  the  gold  tields  have  been  sutficicntly  described  in  connection  with 
the  arbitration  court  a\iards  governing  this  industr}'  in  Western 
Au^ti'alia. 

Of  the  426,203  industrial  workers  in  Australia  probably  about 
one-sixth  are  engaged  in  building  trades.  Of  7,376  persons  thus 
occupied  in  Queensland,  4,203  were  carpenters  and  706  stone  masons. 
But  of  98,737  habitations  in  that  State,  including  tents,  in  1901,  only 
2,548  were  reported  as  brick  or  stone.  In  South  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  75,854  habitations,  including  tents,  the  same  3'ear, 
58,615  were  of  masoniT  and  2,664  of  concrete.  While  these  two  States 
represent  the  two  extremes  of  prevailing  construction,  there  is  more 
brick  and  stonework  in  proportion  to  the  totiil  number  of  houses  in 
Australia  than  in  America.  This  follows  partly  from  the  large  concen- 
tration of  population  in  capital  cities,  partly  from  lack  of  a  local  tim- 
ber well  suited  for  domestic  construction,  and  partly,  {jerhaps,  on 
account  of  traditions  brought  from  the  mother  country,  which  there 
has  never  been  inducement  to  change.  In  the  old  files  of  the  Sydney 
newspapers,  at  a  time  when  all  the  countr3'  back  of  that  city  was  for- 
ested, there  are  advertisements  of  shiploads  of  timber  from  America 
just  arriving,  and  this  trade  still  continues.  A  rather  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Western  Australian  building  statistics  for  1901  is  that  over  18,000 
of  the  habitations  of  that  State,  or  nearl}'  37  per  cent,  were  tents. 
There  are  nearly  10,000  tents  occupied  as  homes  in  Queensland  and 
nearh'  9,000  in  New  South  Wales.  Victoria  has  one  masonry'  house 
for  every  two  and  a  fraction  wooden  houses,  while  New  South  Wales 
has  two  and  a  fraction  masonry  houses  for  every  three  of  frame 
construction.     The    proportion    of    bricklayers    and    stone    masons 
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engaged  in  the  building  trades  is,  therefore,  normally  larger  than 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  urban  centers.  Little  "modern" 
construction  is  to  l)e  observed  in  city  buildings,  Tind  the  use  of  steel 
frames  has  not  been  introduced,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances  by 
American  insurance  firms.  In  fact,  in  the  erection  of  the  only  build- 
ing of  this  character  in  Melbourne,  one  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, 13  lives  are  said  to  have  been  lost.  According  to  an  occupant 
of  this  building,  "  ten  lives  were  lost  through  inexperience  in  han- 
dling the  machinery  and  gifdcrs."  However,  the  public  buildings  and 
larger  business  houses  of  the  Australian  cities  are  substantial  and  fairl^^ 
imposing  structures,  illustrating  traditional  principles  of  construction 
and  following  English  schools  of  design.  The  brickwork,  therefore, 
means  more  from  a  structural  standpoint  than  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  building  can  be  inclosed  securely 
is  much  less  than  in  America.  Brick  walls  having  an  outside  expo- 
sure are  usually  surfaced  with  cement.  A  rather  friable  but  not  inor- 
nate sandstone  is  used  in  public  buildings  in  Brisbane  and  Sydnej'. 
Melbourne  is  not  so  fortunate  in  quarry  material,  her  only  local  stone 
being  a  durable  but  depressing  bluestone,  the  use  of  which  is  largely 
contined  to  foundation  and  first-story  work.  Granite  is  imported  from 
Tasmania. 

Machine  joinery  is  not  nearly  as  perfect  and  accurately  finished  as 
the  better  class  of  work  in  the  United  States,  and  more  hand  work  is 
therefore  required  upon  the  more  pretentious  buildings.  Neither  are 
labor-saving  devices  used  to  the  same  extent,  either  for  heavy  work 
and  hoisting,  or  for  such  purposes  as  floor  planing  and  finishing. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  labor  cost  of  construction  is  probablj' 
higher  in  Australia  than  in  America,  though  wages  are  about  one-half 
what  they  are  in  San  Francisco.  Possibly  for  this  reason,  and  possi- 
bly, too,  for  want  of  easily  worked  and  suitable  domestic  timbers, 
interior  woodwork  is  often  of  inferior  quality  and  impresses  one  as 
out  of  keeping  with  the  fine  exteriors  of  man}^  of  the  larger  buildings. 
All  kinds  of  plumbing  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,  the  poorest  being 
of  a  character  to  warrant  one  in  assuming  that  this  feature  of  con- 
struction is  not  made  the  subject  of  very  rigid  inspection  in  all  the 
cities,  while  the  best  is  equal  to  really  high-grade  work  anj^where. 
In  general  sanitation  and  cleanliness  many  of  the  Australian  cities 
equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  places  of  the  same  population  in  the  United 
States. 

The  8-hour  day  is  uniformly'  observed  in  the  building  trades.  The 
pay  of  mechanics,  according  to  information  received  directly  from 
employers  and  workingmen  in  most  instances,  averaged  as  follows  in 
1904: 
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DAILY  WAGES  OF  MECHANICS  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  AUSTRALIA,  1904. 


Occupation. 


BrLsbane. 


Syd- 
ney. 


Briclclayera :|2.6M2.92 

Builders'  laborers 1.46-  1.70 


I 


irn    ! 


Carpenters  . . . 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Stone  masons. 


2.43 

2.19 

2.6« 

62.19 

^.92 


12.68 
1.82 
2.32 
2.19 
2.43 
2.68 
2.68 


Melbourne. 

Ade- 
laide. 

Public.  1    Private. 

1 

$2.43  «2.4S42.68 
1.96    

S2.43 
1.70 
2.19 
1.96 
2.19 
2.43 
2.43 

2.19 
1.95 
2.19 

2.19-2.48 
1.46-  1.96 

2.43 
2.21S 

2. 43-  2. 68 

Perth  and 

Freman- 

tlc.  (o) 


92.92-^.16 
2.  43 
2.80 


Kal- 
Kf->orlie. 


S3. 89 
2.43 
8.65 


2.92-3.16 


2.92-  3.16 


0  1902. 


bNot  organized  and  no  standard  rate. 


It  would  appear  to  be  exceptional,  therefore,  for  a  building  mechanic 
to  receive  $3  a  day  while  the  average  pa}'  in  these  occupations  is  nearer 
$2.50  a  day,  or  about  one-half  union  rates  in  San  Francisco  at  the  pres- 
ent writing,  for  the  same  number  of  hours.  A  good  bricklayer  at 
Brisbane  or  Perth  is  said  to  lay  between  600  and  700  brick  a  day  upon 
an  average  taken  over  a  whole  business  building.  A  builder  in  Syd- 
ney said  his  men  averaged  800  brick  in  heavy  walls.  Upon  the  new 
supreme  court  building  at  Perth  the  men  averaged  under  600  a  day 
for  3,000,000  brick  for  a  private  contractor.  The  actual  dimensions 
of  brick  were  not  reported  the  same  by  different  parties,  but  gener- 
ally were  given  as  9  by  4^  by  3  inches.  There  is  probably  less  inter- 
ruption of  labor  in  the  building  trades  for  climatic  reasons  than  in  the 
cities  of  the  Eastern  States  in  America. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  factory  operatives  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  females  than  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  in 
1901  was  21.8  per  cent  of  females  in  New  Zealand,  20.6  per  cent  in 
Australia,  and  in  1900  the  proportion  was  19.4  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  These  percentages  do  not  afford  an  absolute  basis  for  com- 
parison, however,  as  they  apply  to  wage-earners  only  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Australia  to  all  persons  employed.  The  number  of 
females  employed  as  relatives  assisting  in  smaller  establishments  might 
change  these  percentages  somewhat  if  they  were  included  in  the 
American  figures,  though  thexlifference  would  not  be  great  on  account 
of  the  larger  size  of  factories  in  America.  The  same  sort  of  reserva- 
tion applies  with  even  greater  force  to  figures  showing  the  relative 
employment  of  children.  Such  figures  have  not  been  (?bmpiled  for  the 
Commonwealth;  but  in  New  South  Wales  the  number  of  children  under 
15  years  of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  was  1.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  1901,  while  in  the  United  States  the 
proportion  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  was,  in  1900,  3.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the 
employment  of  minors  is  decreasing,  the  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  factory  employees  under  21  years  of  age  in  80  industries  was 
13.1  x>er  cent  in  1900,  while   in  1903  22.1  per  cent  of  the  factory 
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employees  in  Queensland  were  under  18  years  of  age,  and  in 
1902  20.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  reported  by  the  factory 
inspector  in  New  South  Wales  were  under  18  years  of  age.  In  South 
Australia  8.7  per  cent  of  the  factor}'^  operatives  were  reported  to  be 
under  16  years  of  age  in  1901.  Although  the  statistical  bases  for  these 
figures  are  not  uniform  enough  for  very  accurate  comparisons,  when 
supported  by  other  facts,  such  as  the  larger  percentage  of  women 
reported  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupatigns,  they  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  lower  earnings  reported  in  Australia  ma}'  be  due  to  soma 
extent  to  a  relatively  larger  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
factories  of  those  countries. 

The  treatment  of  raw  materials  that  are  the  product  of  pastoral  pur- 
suits engaged  in  1901  the  labor  of  6,274  persons  in  Australia,  of  whom  all 
but  17  are  males.  These  industries  include  tanneries  and  wool-scour- 
ing establishments,  which  emplo}"  5,510  of  the  hands  enumerated,  and 
the  relatively  minor  industries  of  refining  tallow  and  of  manufactur- 
ing artificial  manures,  glue,  and  oil  products.  The  average  pay  of 
the  48  tanners  employed  in  South  Australia,  including  boys  over  16, 
is  reported  as  $6.67  a  week.  In  New  South  Wales  tanners  earned  upon 
an  average  $10  a  week  at  daily  pay,  and  as  high  as  $12.17  at  piecework. 
The  best-paid  hands  in  the  wool-scouring  sheds,  the  sorters  and  pressers, 
earned  from  $9.87  to  $12.17.  Foremen  averaged  about  $15  a  week. 
The  highest  paid  employee  listed  in  this  industr}^  in  New  South  Wales 
is  a  "chrome  expert,"  who  received  $24.33  a  week.  The  average 
wages  of  the  138  tanners  reported  in  Queensland  are  given  as  $1.22  a 
day.  The  tanners  in  Victoria  are  under  a  determination  of  the  wage 
board  governing  their  trade.  One  apprentice  or  improver  is  allowed 
for  every  3  men,  and  wages  for  this  class  of  labor  rise  from  a  minimum 
of  $1.46  a  week  the  first  year  to  $7.30  a  week  during  the  sixth  year 
of  service.  Bo^^s  from  13  to  17  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  be  emplo3'ed 
as  strainers  at  wages  ranging  from  $1.46  to  $4.26  a  week.  Laborers 
are  paid  $8.27  a  week.  Journe3'men's  wages  range  from  $9.73  a 
week  for  scudders  to  $11.68  a  week  for  shavers  and  operators  of 
band-splitting  machines.  The  writer  was  present  when  a  deputation 
of  employers  in  this  industry  waited  upon  the  state  minister  of  labor 
to  petition  that  parliament  exempt  them  from  board  jurisdiction. 
They  stated  that  the  standard  of  wages  set  by  the  board  in  their  trade, 
and  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  had  checked  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry. One  employer  said  his  output  had  fallen  from  1,050  to  650 
hides  a  day  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  another  testified  that 
he  had  lessened  his  force  by  20  men  in  consequence  of  the  terms  of 
the  determination.  The  force  of  the  testimony  was  not  such  as  to  cause 
the  minister  to  give  the  deputation  an}'^  encouragement  that  they 
would  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  of  which  they  complained. 
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The  average  wages  of  the  590  adult  males  employed  in  tanning  in 
Victoria  in  1901  were  $10.02  a  week,  and  of  the  845  tannery  employees 
of  all  ages  $8.58  a  week. 

Industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  employed  29,432  males 
and  3,704  females  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1901.  Sugar  mills 
employed  3,782,  all  of  whom  were  males.  The  ruling  prices  of  labor 
in  this  industry  have  been  given  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report. 

Jam  making,  fruit  canning,  pickling,  and  vinegar  making,  consid- 
ered together,  employ  3,778  persons,  of  whom  1,309  are  females. 
Fruit  canning  is  relatively  of  less  importance  in  Australia  than  jam 
making.  More  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  this  group  than  in 
any  other  of  the  food  and  drink  industries,  confectionery  and  biscuit 
making  following  in  the  oi"der  named,  each  with  only  about  half  as 
many  female  operatives.  Over  half  of  those  employed  in  this  group 
are  in  Victoria,  where  wages  are  regulated  by  a  board.  The  hours 
of  work  are  48  a  week,  and  wages  are,  for  males  and  females  under  1& 
years  of  age,  $2.19  a  week;  for  females  between  16  and  18,  $2.68, 
and  over  18,  $3.41  a  week;  for  boys  between  16  and  18,  $2.92,  and 
between  18  and  21,  $4.14  a  week;  and  for  all  males  over  21  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  $7.30  weekly.  The  wages  of  the  133  adult  males  actu- 
ally employed  in  this  occupation  in  Victoria  averaged  $8.27  a  week,  and 
of  the  132  adult  females  reported,  $3.51  a  week.  Tasmania  has  a  large 
number  engaged  in  this  industry  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fac- 
tory workers  in  that  State,  575  being  reported  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only  State  "except  Victoria  that 
exceeds  this  number,  with  749  operatives.  The  highest  wages 
reported  in  this  Stat^  were  of  two  fillers,  who  averaged  at  piece- 
work $13.99  a  week.  Ten  foremen  averaged  $13  a  week;  boilers 
averaged  $6.77,  and  assistants  and  boys  ranged  from  about  that  sum 
down  to  $1.95  a  week. 

Breweries  employ  3,625  hands  in  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  9  are 
women,  and  aerated  water  factories  employ  almost  as  many  more,  the 
^exact  number  in  1901  being  3,415,  of  whom  161  were  women.  Vic- 
toria leads  again  in  this  industry,  with  New  South  Wales  a  close 
second,  both  States  employing  over  a  thousand  hands  in  each  of  the 
two  lines  of  manufacture  mentioned.  In  the  fomier  State  a  board 
regulates  wages,  which  i-ange  from  $3.65  and  $4.87  weekly  for  lalwlers 
and  wirers,  to  a  minimum  wage  of  $10.71  for  journeymen  brewers, 
for  a  48-hour  week.  In  New  South  Wales  the  average  wages  paid 
in  breweries  range  from  $2.92  for  boy  assistants  in  the  brewing 
houses  and  cooper  shops,  to  $11.09  for  brewing  hands.  One  maltster 
foreman  receives  $24.33  a  week,  which  is  the  highest  wage  reported 
in  the  industry.  South  Australia  has  126  adult  males  employed  in 
brewing,  whose  average  weekly  wages  are  $9.31. 
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Butter  and  cheese  making  employ  3,589  hands,  the  center  of  this 
industry  being  again  Victoria,  with  1,546  employed,  against  New 
South  Wales  with  1,012,  and  Queensland  with  703.  In  the  first  State 
the  average  wages  for  butter  makers  are  $8.68  a  week  for  adult  males. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  average  weekly  wages  of  43  male  butter 
makers  is  given  as  $9.06.  No  sufficient  data  are  at  hand  as  to  aver- 
age wages  in  other  States,  except  that  the  South  Australian  statistical 
register  reports  ''good''  cheese  makers  as  receiving  $3.65  a  week 
with  board  and  lodging. 

Meat  preserving  and  refrigerating  give  employment  to  over  3,000 
hands,  Queensland  leading  in  this  industr)",  with  New  South  Wales 
second.  In  the  former  State  slaughtermen  receive  an  average  wage 
of  $10.96  weekly,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  highest  wage 
reported  was  for  one  cliilling  and  freezing  hand,  who  received  $14.60 
a  week.  The  wages  of  6  retail  butchers'  employees  in  South  Austmlia 
averaged  $9  a  week. 

In  the  districts  of  Victoria  under  the  supervision  of  the  factory 
inspector  163  operatives  are  reported  in  meat-preserving  works,  whoso 
average  wage  is  given  as  $9.90  a  week.  Flour  mills  in  the  Common- 
wealth, supplying  the  local  market  principally,  employ  2,540  hands. 
New  South  Whales  shows  the  largest  employment  in  this  industry,  with 
Victoria  second  and  South  Australia  third.  In  the  first  of  these  States 
the  average  pay  of  millers  is  $12.37  a  week;  wheat  samplers  get 
$12.17,  and  the  highest  wages  paid  in  the  industry  are  to  4  foremen  of 
millers,  whoso  average  salaries  are  $24.33  a  week.  The  263  males 
employed  in  this  occupation  in  the  factory  districts  of  Victoria  receiv^o 
an  avenigo  wage  .of  $9.55  a  week.  In  the  same  State  there  is  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $12.17  for  a  48-hour  week  for  bakers,  and  the  average 
wage  of  the  485  adult  males  employed  in  this  occupation  is  $12.59  a 
week.  The  average  wages  of  314  operatives  receiving  journeymen's 
pay  in  New  South  Wales  are  $12.63  a  week,  but  in  that  State  the  hours 
are  not  yet  limited.  South  Australian  reports  record  263  adult  male 
bread  bakers,  whose  average  weekly  wage  is  $7.36.  , 

The  clothing  and  textile  trades  present  a  greater  variation  of  condi- 
tions of  employment  than  do  those  in  the  class  of  occupations  just 
reported.  There  is  still  considerable  sweating  in  some  of  the  cities, 
according  to  the  reports  of  inspectors  and  others  in  close  touch  with 
the  working  people.  According  to  the  secretary  of  the  working- 
women's  trade  union  of  Adelaide,  women  in  that  city  were  being  paid 
in  July,  1903,  6  and  8  cents  a  pair  for  making  up  boys'  and  men's  trou- 
sers. As  a  typical  instance  of  how  workingwomen  lived  when  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  their  own  exertions  in  these  trades  for  support,  she 
mentioned  in  a  public  interview  one  girl  who  made  underclothing,  who 
paid  97  cents  a  week  for  her  room,  bought  a  pound  of  treacle  (molas- 
ses) a  week,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  two  or  three  loaves  of 
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bread.  She  then  had  only  a  few  pence  left  for  extras,  and  once  a 
fortnight  might  be  able  to  aflford  a  few  chips  for  a  fire.  The  average 
wages  of  923  tailoresses  in  this  State  are  $3.57  a  week;  64:  of  these  are 
under  16  years  of  age.  Male  tailors,  of  whom  there  are  183  reported, 
average  $9.02  a  week.  As  in  New  Zealand,  the  lowering  of  compensa- 
tion in  certain  trades  arises  partly  from  the  competition  of  well-to-do 
women,  who  take  in  work  at  very  low  rates  in  order  to  earn  pocket 
money.  It  is  claimed  that  the  factory  regulations  and  minimum  wage 
determinations  in  Victoria  have  alleviated  sweating  and  other  hannful 
outworking  in  the  Melbourne  clothing  tmdes,  where  these  evils  for- 
merly were  very  aggravated.  Ten  years  ago  a  system  of  subletting 
and  undercontracting  was  in  vogue  in  the  clothing  trades  of  that  city, 
by  which  women  workers  were  beaten-  down  to  wages  ranging  from 
$1.83  to  $3.12  a  week  for  from  70  to  84  hours'  work.  There  is  now  a 
minimum  wage  of  $4.87  for  tailoresses  and  $10.95  for  tailors,  with  a 
sliding  scale  for  improvers  and  apprentices,  according  to  their  length 
of  service.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  503  males  employed  at 
time  rates  in  clothing  making  is  given  in  the  inspector's  report  for 
1902  as  $13.02,  and  of  5,155  females  employed  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  $5.58  a  week.  The  New  South  Wales  tailoresses  ure  under 
an  award  of  the  arbitration  court  fixing  a  minimum  wage  of  $4.87  a 
week,  with  $6.08  for  coat  machinists.  This  is  for  48  hours'  work. 
The  average  wages  of  474  males  emploj^ed  in  ready-made  clothing 
manufacture  in  Sydney  are  given  as  $9.39  a  week,  and  of  755  males 
in  custom  work  as  $9.81  a  week.  The  average  pay  of  983  females 
over  18  years  of  age  working  on  ready-made  clothing  was  $4.28  a 
week,  and  843  on  custom-made  clothing,  $5.50.  In  St.  Louis,  a  city 
slightly  larger  than  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  in  garment  making  the  fol- 
lowing wages  were  paid:  To  360  male  employees,  w^orking  an  average 
of  9.47  hours  a  day,  $10.19  a  week;  to  1,026  females,  working  9.34 
hours  a  dav,  $5.31  a  week. 

In  1902  Victoria  had  5,101  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  New  South  Wales  had  4,098,  Queensland,  1,045,  South 
Austi*alia,  1,368,  Western  Australia,  284,  and  Tasmania,  298.  The 
annual  value  of  the  product  is  not  obtainable,  but  is  probably  between 
$9,000,000  and  $10,000,000.  Besides  772,654  pairs  of  slippers,  8,916,293 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  during  the  year  specified, 
or  more  than  two  pairs  per  annum  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Nevertheless  there  are  considerable  importations,  and  the  trade 
is  one  in  which  American  manufacturers  have  a  large  interest.  In  Vic- 
toria wages  are  regulated  by  a  board,  which  has  fixed  the  following 
minimum  rates  for  a  48-hour  week:  Females,  $4.87;  male  assistant  stuff 
cutters,  lining  cutters,  and  miscellaneous  hands,  $9.73;  and  for  princi- 
pal hands,  clickers,  cutters,  machine  operators,  and  hand  closers,  $10.95 
a  week.     The  average  wages  reported  by  the  factory  inspector  of  that 
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State  for  1901  were,  for  1,592  adult  males  employed,  $10.85  per  \iieek, 
and  for  542  adult  females  $5.27  a  week.  In  New  South  Wales  the  high- 
est wages  reported  were  for  12  foremen,  clickers,  who  earned  on  an 
average  $14.82  a  week;  while  165  clickers  averaged  $10.67  a  week,  21 
lasters  avei'aged  $10.14:  a  week,  and  from  this  wage  the  pay  ran  down 
to  that  of  boys  employed  at  $1.34  a  week.  The  average  weekly  earn; 
ings  of  2,424  males  of  all  ages  engaged  in  these  trades  was  $7.97  a  week, 
and  of  1,069  females  of  all  ages,  $3.20  a  week.  These  wages  compare 
unfavorably  with  those  reported  for  the  same  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  less  than  13  per  cent  of  all  employees  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
receive  less  than  $5  a  week.  In  Brisbane  the  wages  of  adult  males 
range  from  $7.30  to  $10.38  a  week.  There  are  very  few  females 
employed  in  this  trade  in  Queensland.  In  South  Australia  86  males 
of  all  ages  in  this  industry  earned  $7.35  and  30  females  $3.51  a  week. 

In  the  woolen  mills  of  New  South  Wales  female  spinners  are 
reported  to  average  but  $2.31  and  male  (head)  spinners  $8.64  a  week. 
Male  weavers  receive  $4.91  a  week,  and  females  earn  on  piecework  an 
average  of  $4.83  weekly.  The  average  earnings  of  54  male  emploj^eed 
in  this  industry,  including  dyers,  engineers,  and  foremen,  are  given  as 
$6.61  a  week  for  employees  of  all  ages,  and  the  average  wages  of  all 
females  employed  are  given  as  $3.32  a  week.  A  comparison  of  weav- 
ers' wages  in  Ballarat,  Victoria,  and  in  England  shows  that  in  weav- 
ing worsteds,  for  instance,  the  Wellington  (England)  weaver  works  2 
looms  56  hours  a  week  for  $2.92,  while  the  Ballarat  weaver  works  48 
hours  a  week  at  one  loom  onW  for  $8.03.  The  relative  diflference  in 
the  price  for  weaving  tweeds  is  equally  great. 

Victorian  manufacturers  stated  that  while  employees  did  not  openly 
oppose  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  these  industries,  it  was 
impossible,  especially  in  the  boot  trade,  to  get  a  full  turn-out  from 
new  appliances  introduced  in  the  factories.  One  manufacturer,  speak- 
ing from  observation  in  lx>th  countries,  said  the  output  of  a  machine 
in  Victoria  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  the  output  of  the 
same  machine  in  the  United  States.  An  experienced  manager  said 
that  he  usually  found  it  profitable,  when  introducing  new  machin- 
er}'^,  to  engage  a  new  and  inexperienced  hand  to  run  it,  paying  wages 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  work  got  out  of  the  machine. 
Employers  admitted  in  some  instances  that  the  smaller  machine  prod- 
uct was  due  partly-  to  the  fact  that  no  incentive,  in  the  way  of  higher 
wages,  was  placed  before  workmen  to  induce  them  to  increase  their 
product  when  mechanical  improvements  were  introduced  in  a  factory; 
but  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  that  all  the  advantage  of 
new  machinery  should  go  to  the  proprietor  alone.  The  clothing  and 
textile  trades  together,  including  boots  and  shoes,  employ  the  labor  of 
15,582  males  and  29,049  females  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  various  manufactories  concerned  in  the  production  of  building^ 
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materials  aflford  emplo^'ment  in  the  aggregate  to  23,611  persons  ia 
Australia,  of  whom  all  but  77  are  males.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
brick  and  masonry  construction  predominate  in  some  States,  and  that 
buildings  of  this  character  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
number  than  is  usual  in  new  countries,  with  an  extensive  and  sparsely 
settled  frontier.  But  the  timber  industry  employs  the  larger  number 
of  hands,  as  far  as  the  manufacturing  of  materials  alone  is  concerned^ 
or  17,178  persons,  as  compared  with  6,484  engaged  in  clay,  cementy 
and  stone  working.  The  statistics  include  with  the  clay  working- 
occupations  makers  of  earthenware  and  potter}^  not  an  important 
industry,  however,  in  Australia.  The  sawmills  cut  about  half  a  billion 
feot  of  timber  per  annum,  and  the  brickmakers  turn  out  in  the  neigh^ 
borliood  of  300,000,000  brick. 

In  Victoria  the  wages  in  urban  sawmills  and  sash  factories  are  reg- 
ulated bv  a  board,  which  has  established  for  a  48-hour  week  a  scale  of 
wages  ranging  from  $10.22  and  $10.95  for  men  running  mortising 
machines  and  shingle  saws  to  $13.87  for  band  saw3^ers  who  sharpen  and 
braze  their  own  saws.  The  highest  minimimi  wage  of  foremen,  who 
are  classified  according  to  the  size  of  their  gangs,  is  placed  at  $16.06  a 
week.  These  rates  are  for  urban  workmen  and  are  probably  higher 
than  those  paid  in  country  mills.  The  average  wage  of  1,149  adult 
males  employed  in  this  work  in  Victoria  was  $12.15  a  week.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  average  wages  of  76  sawyers  were  $10.75  a  week,, 
and  of  143  laborers,  $8.09  a  week.  There  were  561  males  of  all  age» 
employed  in  mill  occupations,  earning  upon  an  average  $8.52  a  week. 
The  average  pay  of  general  hands  in  Queensland  is  reported  as  $9.65- 
a  week  and  of  machine  hands  $11.54  a  week. 

Under  the  determination  of  the  board  regulating  the  wages  of  brick- 
makers  in  Victoria,  the  lower  paid  hands  must  receive  a  minimum  wage 
of  18  cents  an  hour  for  48  hours  a  week,  or  more  exactly  $8.76  a  week. 
The  highest  minimum  established  is$15.57  a  week  for  burners  employed 
on  patent  kilns  for  64  hours'  work.  First-class  engineers,  employed 
57  hours  a  week,  receive  about  $14.45.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  345  adult  males  employed  in  the  urban  districts  of  Victoria  were 
$11.05.  The  average  earnings  of  916  male  employees  of  all  ages,  of 
whom  but  51  were  under  18  years  of  age,  in  the  factory  inspection  dis- 
tricts of  New  South  Wales  are  given  as  $11.44  a  week,  the  highest 
wages,  except  for  supervision,  being  those  of  engineers,  21  of  whom 
averaged  $17.54  a  week,  and  of  burners,  62  of  whom  are  reported  to 
have  received  $14.60  a  week.  The  number  of  hours  worked  is  not 
stated.  An  average  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  90  laborers  emplo^'^ed 
in  the  industry  is  given  as  $9.53.  There  were  133  adult  male  hands 
in  this  industry  in  South  Australia  whose  average  wages  were  $8.37 
a  week. 
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a*  Hj(airi«t  51l  in  the  hut^'r.  Siuth  Australia  al^^  lia>  :f.443  p«*r*^>n'i  in 
the  »*iiiHtin^  indu-try.  ivlii^h  expiain*<  her  hi;rh  rank  in  proportion 
Vf  popiihition  arnon;^  the  »)  Statf^.  Viitoria  almost  monofKjIlzf*-*  the 
fiiariitfjU'ture  of  a^^rietiltuml  implenu'nU  with  l,o.!>7  f-mph^yees  of  tho 
l,4r>l  eM[(M^<*d  in  thii  hiHine.-s  in  the  CVinmion wealth.  One  harvester 
manufa^rtiin^r  at  l^llarat  f*iiiph>y«(  55«)  nn^n,  vahie^  his  output  at  ^3ojh  n> 
a  wiM'k,  and  nhips  exten«Hiv«»ly  to  the  Arjyentine  and  Aljfiers.  This 
in<hi^try  in  also  thrivintr  in  S<juth  Au.Htralia.  In  Victoria  the  avera^rc 
we<*kly  waj/es  of  iron  inolder?*  were,  for  ()7><  adult  males,  J^ll. .">*>,  and 
for  UM  males  of  all  a^e^,  J?li.2l  a  week. 

In  the  general  engineering  trades  in  Vietoria  wag^es  are  reported  to 
Ik»  for  '2jm  adult  males  *ll.o:Vand  for  3,0U  males  of  all  a^es  ^.7S. 
In  New  South  Wales  th(;  averago  wages  of  Wr2  males  of  all  ages, 
under  the  li(;ading  ^^iron  works,  foundries,  and  boilermaking/'  are 
giv<'n  Hs$10.0:i,  while  under  the  head  '"engineering"  1,534  males  of 
all  ii^i'H  are  n'port<Hl  to  nurive  an  average  wage  of  ^8.84.  The  highest 
wjigcs  H'porh'd  forsomr  half  dozen  foremen,  ineluding  a  *' specialist,"' 
are  ){>M>.34  to  Jf  11^47  a  week.  Brans  mohlers  and  tinishcrs  earn  $10.71 
and  #11.70  a  week,  respectively;  43  iron  molders  average  $13.83,  and 
2'Zli  jitters  utid  turners  $1 1.03  a  week.  Pattern  makers  average  $14.80. 
Car  builders  earn  about  $13.34  weekly,  the  highest  wage  in  the  shop 
being  paid  to  a  foreman  painter,  who  receives  $24.33  a  week.  There 
Ih  no  material  variation  from  these  rates  in  the  figures  reported  from 
Queensland.  Statistics  of  railway  shop  mechanics'  wages  arc  given  in 
connection  with  transportation.  Shipbuilding  and  repairing  employ 
i^,307  workmen  in  the  ('onnnon wealth,  nearlj'  three-fourths  of  whom 
an*  in  New  South  Wales,  The  general  range  of  wages  conforms 
roughly  with  that  prevailing  in  the  engineering  trades  just  reviewed. 

The  numufacture  of  furniture  and  bedding  employs  4,426  men  and 
420  women  in  Austmlia,  and  the  industry  is  centered  mainly  in  Victo- 
ria and  New  South  Wales,  The  CMiinese  competition  in  this  class  of 
occupations  has  already  be(Mi  mentioned.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
average  wages  of  males  employed  in  the  industry  is  given  at  $8.25,  and 
of  females,  $4.12  a  week.  As  stated  in  a  previous  connection,  the 
determination  of  the  wjigi^s  board  in  Victoria  places  the  mininlum 
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wa^  of  females  at  $4.87  a  week,  and  of  males  at  $11.19  a  week  in 
that  State.  This  is  for  adult  employees.  The  average  wi^es  paid 
Ml  adult  male  European  cabinetmakers  are  $12.31,  and  those  paid  to 
435  Chinese,  $11.88  a  week.  The  accuracy  of  the  latter  figures  is 
qucs^tioned  by  the  authorities  who  present  tliem. 

Printing  trades  employ  13,558  males  and  2,924  females  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, Victoria  leading  and  New  South  Wales  standing  second  in 
the^ie  occupations.  The  wage  board  determination  in  the  former 
State  g^ives  compositors  a  minimum  of  $12.65  for  48  hours  a  week, 
proof  readers  a  dollar  a  week  more,  and  linotype  operators  $17.03  for 
a  42-hour  week.  Adult  male  feeders  get  $8.76,  and  female  feeders 
over  IS  years  of  i^  $4.87  for  a  48-hour  week.  Lithographers  and 
stereotypers  are  given  the  same  rate  as  compositors.  The  average 
pay  of  1,144  adult  male  printers  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  Victo- 
ria was  $12.42,  and  of  the  263  reported  outside  of  that  district,  $10.67. 
But  few  females  are  employed  in  this  occupation  in  Victoria.  The 
average  weekly  pay  of  2,068  males  of  all  ages  employ  ed  in  these  trades 
in  New  South  Wales  was  $9.35  a  week,  as  compared  with  $9.04  a  week 
for  1,782  males  of  all  ages  employed  in  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Victoria.  In  Brisbane  compositors  were  being  paid  $14.60  a  week  on 
the  labor  paper,  $13.63  in  the  government  printing  office,  and  $12.17 
on  the  daily  papers.  Linotype  men  receive  6i  cents  a  thousand 
'*ens/'  and  hand  compositors  24.3  cents  a  thousand  "ens''  for  day 
and  26  cents  for  night  work.     No  ^'  fat''  is  allowed. 

Vehicle  building,  saddlery,  and  harness  making  are  fairlj-  important 
industries  in  Australia,  and  employ  a  total  of  7,855  men  and  117 
women.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  lead  in  these 
occupations  in  the  order  named.  Wages  range  about  the  same  as  in 
the  furniture  trades,  the  minimum  set  in  the  two  occupations  of  sad- 
dlery and  cabinetmaking  being  identical  in  Victoria.  The  average 
wages  of  adult  male  saddlei*s  in  that  State  are  given  at  $12.27  a 
week,  and  the  average  wages  of  all  males  of  all  ages  in  that  occupation 
are  reported  to  be  $8.37,  as  compared  with  §7.81)  a  week  in  New  South 
Wales.  Adult  male  saddlers  and  harness  makers  in  Brisbane  are 
reported  to  earn  $10.16  a  week,  and  in  Adelaide,  $8.11  a  week.  The 
wages  of  coach  builders,  cycle  repairers,  nave  and  spoke  makers,  etc., 
average  within  a  few  cents  of  the  same  as  those  of  saddlers. 

Miscellaneous  factorj^  production  gives  emplo3'ment  to  between 
13.<H.Mi  and  14,000  people  in  Australia,  but  none  of  these  branches  is 
important  singly.  The  tobacco  trades  employ  1,632  males  and  1,347 
females,  and  are  i-elativel.y  far  more  important  than  an}-  other  indus- 
try under  this  head.  The  average  pay  of  624  males  eraploved  in  New 
South  Wales  is  $7.60  a  week,  and  of  390  females,  S3. 73.  Emplo^-ers 
in  this  industry  in  Victoria  complain  of  the  operation  of  the  minimum 
wage  board,  stating  that  it  has  affected  the  trade  adversely,  and  that 
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the  determination  has  been  so  framed  as  to  discourage  or  prevent  the 
use  of  machinery.  In  one  determination,  covering  special  factory 
brands,  for  instance,  there  is  a  regulation  made  by  the  board  that, 
''The  lowest  prices  for  covering  machine-made  cigars  (except '  Bonan- 
zas'), shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  piecework  price  for  making  right 
through."'  The  factory  in  question  removed  its  machinery' to  Ade- 
laide in  order  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  board.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  this  trade  it  is  necessary  practically  to  get  a  new  determination 
whenever  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  brand  or  quality  of  goods?, 
and  that  as  the  boards  contain  members  and  employees  of  rival  firms, 
this  prejudices  the  chance  of  an  enterprising  manufacturer  of  getting 
a  taking  line  of  goods  upon  the  market  before  his  competitors.  The 
piecework  price  established  b}^  the  board  ranges  from  a  maximum  of 
$1.46  a  hundred  for  hand  work,  down  to  60  cents  a  hundred  for  cheap 
quality  cigars  made  in  molds.  For  sorting  and  packing  prices  range 
from  60  cents  to  ?1.33  a  thousand,  according  to  quality  of  goods  and 
sizes  of  boxes.  Cigars  are  used  less  in  Australia  than  in  America, 
pipes  and  cigarettes  replacing  them  to  a  great  extent.  The  average 
earnings  of  all  male  employees  in  the  industry  in  Victoria  were  $8.96 
a  week,  and  of  females,  $6.43.  In  South  Australia  the  average  wages 
of  males  were  $9.81,  and  of  females  of  all  ages,  $2.80  a  week. 

The  following  rates  of  wages  have  been  tabulated  from  data  con- 
tained in  the  chapter  upon  industrial  wages  in  the  New  South  Wales 
statistical  registers  for  the  \ears  in  question  and  from  information 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  of  Queens- 
land. The  wage  statistics  of  other  States,  while  in  some  instances 
almost  as  complete,  are  not  classified  in  a  manner  to  allow  a  comparative 
showing  with  those  here  given,  or  are  only  approximate  averages, 
worked  down  to  even  shillings  or  sixpences  a  week,  and  showing  very 
little  variation  from  vear  to  vear.  The  table  shows  the  number  of 
emploN'ces  whose  wages  were  averaged  and  the  average  weekly  rate 
of  pa}'  for  three  successive  years. 


AVERAGE  \VAGE>?  IN  VARIOIS  OCCrPATIONS  IN  BRISBANE,  QUEENSLAND,  AND  SYDNEY, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1900  TO  1902. 


Occupation. 


.MALE.*!. 


B»koTS 

Mftckstmiths . . . 
Bl*Urr  makers  . 
Bi.<«.^binders . . . 
liK^iMkt^r*  ... 
Sifvi  vlirkers  .. 

l«^  *  »ftjif  T»  — 


Brisbttiie,  Queenj»Iaiid. 


1900. 


1901. 


Nuin-  iVftiroM  -^'""i-  Wflires 


117 
67 
5:) 

58 

loO 

84 

91 


80 


»11.4H 

11.48 

13.49 

12. 21 

8.72 

9.98 

9.50 


10.04 


114 
111 
74 
62 
Ifrfi 
81 
70 


89 


Sll.<^ 

11.43 

13.42 

12.33 

8.60 

9.69 

9.23 

14.60 

9.67 


1902. 


1900. 


S.vdiiey,  New  South  Wale«. 
!         1901. 


Num- 
ber. 


131 
121 
46 
59 
134 
62 
63 


73 


iNura 


Num 


I 


1902. 


$11.86 

11.23 

13.89 

12.25 

8.88 

9.67 

9.06 

13.87 

9.96 


Nuin- 


Wages  ^biV  iWage^.-^-;;- Wages  '^^;\^^^ 


297 
313 

2ai 

72 
305 
196 
192 

68 
100 


$12. 48 

272 

$12. 80 

12.89 

350  1  12.38 

14.46 

224   14.34 

12.01 

84 

11.13 

8.88 

267 

9.12 

8.33 

215 

9.06 

8.70 

193 

8.76 

,  13.97 

18 

15.37 

I  11.61 

68 

11.16 

315 

310 

189 

62 

315 

165 

257 

31 

79 


S12. 62 

14. 75 
12.11 

9.14 
10.67 

9.10 
15.09 
11.61 
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AVERA4.E  WACES  IN  VARIOUS  OOCIPATIONS  IN  BRISBANE.  QUEENSLAND.  AND  SYDNEY, 

NEW  SOrXH  WALES,  1900  TO  1902— Concluded. 


Brislmne,  Queenid 

and. 

IS 

Num- 
ber. 

161 

233 

•24 

7 

433 

45 

45 

25 

....„ 

102. 
Wages 

$1-2. 57 
12.  f A 

r2.ii 

14. 72 
7.97 

12.  M 
ll.'2.'> 
10.30 
18.14 

13.  '^5 
11.60 
13.87 
1-2.11 
11.54 

Sydnej 
1900. 

1 

1 

546   $13.04 

39t>  i  11.38 

95  ,  11.78 

31  1  13.44 

l.tiOl   i     8.99 

191  ,  11.96 

1-2:}      10.31 

78     11.19 

6;?      11.62 

59     14.69 

3      13.14 

170     13.31 

209       9. 67 

91  1     9.58 

88      16.67 

80     12.06 

1 
•25     22. 87 
88      13. 69 
1 

116      11.80 

88      10.58 

59  '    9.73 

129     10.62 

19  ;  11.19 

1 

1 

44       '2. 86 

93  '    6.69 

30!)  1    4.08 

3.>9  1    3.95 

154       3.8:J 

•28  ,     3.83 

1 

,'.  Neu 

IS 

Num- 

IXT. 

South  Wales 

iV«Mi|«iiMn. 

IWi}, 

1901. 

'^l;;.;?^- Wages 

1 

141   112.69 

•2:^2     13.20 

34  ,  12.41 

9     14.42 

578  '     8-(y» 

01. 
Wages 

§13. 18 

11.  :w 

ll.5(> 
13.32 
9.77 
13.09 
10.  31 
10.  .58 
11.16 
15.50 

19 

Num- 
ber. 

527 

431 

72 

3.1 

2, 317 

206 

1'29 

(>3 

'26 

69 

5 

141 

•202 

109 

i:iO 

58 
38 

97 
93 

1'25 

•26 

37 

98 

318 

3"29 

73 
86 
70 

52 

02. 

191   ^13.  y. 

188      13.  IS 

4H  ,  11.85 

4  i  15.40 

776       7. 87 
40     13.39 
M  !  11.26 
31  ^  10.31 

'ii'i'iisi 
1 

Wages 

H  %  Li>— e«  •noiutleil 

i\trjM'nier'<     «ind 
^•••ifrx      

5()9 

42.S 

114 

'2S 

•2, '245 

217 

133 

77 

42 

56 

813. 70 

t  ■  ir-fweJiu^r^ 

«'.-  :>.  rx 

h.t    l:i>i\|for« 

L.«  Uirer>» 

11.80 

1-2.26 

13.79 

9. '25 

M««l«5vrs  in»n 

IV.t::tiT?..j!vnt»rnl 

pHinttr',  e«<iAch 

I'rti'iTcr*.  ^lun 

l*ut;ern  makers 

I*I:l>t«  rtT> 

.     45 

.5:^ 

32 
"i5" 

13. '22 
10. 91 
10.40 

'i3."i6' 
14.60 

12.94 
10.86 
10.79 
11.80 
15.21 
12. 70 

FIuiuIk  rj» 

1 

176 
'24<> 

91 
13<J 

61 

;« 

76 

1'2:^ 
101 

135 
145 

•2S 

57 
143 

379 

371 

247 

i:^ 

3;* 

111 

V2.94 

8.91 
10. -28 
16. '2H 
12. 33 

•20.74 

13.  IW 

11.  'A 

'       9.  8.*! 

9. 67 

9.79 

10.77 

...  Vrf 

'    5. 17 
3.77 

4.32 

3.10 

'     -2.74 

3.41 

1 

13.36 

pTv^^ta»'n,  priniiii); . . 

S«w»>ff> 

ShipwriehL* 

47      12.  '23 
15     12.31 

53     12.29 
16     12. W 

45 
24 

11.66 
10.33 
16. 71 

M.»n*-  ra«M.»iis 

Cutter*,  custom  . 
Cutter-,  factory  . 
CoAt  hamKciLH- 
t4>in 

17 

2t> 
25 

39 

32 

75 

8r 

n37 

48 

57 

232 

122 

98 
16 

12. 07 

•20.13 
14. 12 

11.52 
8.49 

10.21 

9.78 

12.t»8 

3.95 
5.17 
4.25 

4.97 

3.89 
.^.71 

21 

21 
27 

34 
29 

81 
82 
33 

60 

62 

3a3 

151 

140 
18 

12.57 

19.95 
14.13 

11.98 
8.52 

9.73 

9.67 

12.90 

3.89 
4.93 
4.14 

4.66 

3.97 
3.81 

18 

25 
30 

27 
35 

86 
70 
11 

^:^ 

•79 

310 

97 

1-20 
•24 
41 

88 

1-2,06 

-21.09 
13.71 

1-2.  '29 
8.23 

9..\5 

9.'2.'> 

14.70 

3.83 
5. 15 
4.14 

4.75 

3.99 
3.79 
3.89 

4.52 

1 

12.53 

21.98 
13. 48 

11.56 

I*nrj*<»r«.  faetory . 
Tanner*  and  eurri- 

«*r« 

Tinsmiths 

Watchmakf  r$ 

Bi*okbinder« 

i>^  t  ma  kery.euiititin . 

DreK^makcr^ 

Machine  o^K'rator^: 

Bo(>t<  and  9ho^. 

Facior>'     cloth- 
itiK 

Shirts 

10.54 

10. 12 
10.03 
1'2.43 

•2.41 

5.82 
4.06 

4.46 

4.54 
3.81 

Undert'lothinic. . 
Troas<-r  handis.  cu«*- 
tom 

19       3.65 
97       4- 42 

•25  1    3.79 
M  1    4. 52 

3.81 

1 "" 

97 

1 

[    5.29 

5.17 

«» Including  jewelers. 

The  transpoitation  industry  engages  the  labor  of  over  109,000 
persons,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  railway  and 
marine  service.  In  the  coasting  trade  the  average  rate  of  pay  of  sea- 
men in  New  South  Wales  is  given  as  $24.83  a  month  on  sailing  vessels 
and  $31. G3  on  steamers.  Chief  engineers  receive  $11<).80  a  month, 
first  officei's  on  steamers  $73,  and  second  ofBcers  $5S.40  a  month. 
On  sailing  vessels  fii*st  officers  are  stated  to  receive  $^58.93  and  second 
officers  §27. 9S  a  month.  Firemen  are  paid  between  $40  and  $45. 
Stewards  receive  all  the  way  from  $30  to  §00,  according  to  their  nxnk 
and  to  the  class  of  the  vessel  upon  which  they  are  employed.  Australia 
Ls  still  in  the  throes  of  adjusting  her  coastal  trade  laws  to  the  new 
demands  and  possibilities  of  federation.  Though  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion, partly  out  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  confine  coasting  trade  to  her 
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own  re^^ili,  the  competition  of  foreij^  and  Briti.<3h  liners  and  freight 
vcj-?iel.H,  paying  low  raten  of  wag*'^  and  (•arrying  gcKj<l>»  and  passf*ngers 
}>etween  Au'itralian  port'i  in  ronnet-tion  with  their  through  royagt^<,  is 
severely  felt.  Thi-.  matter  i.-^  at  present  the  eaii.^e  of  lively  dL'^uj>»ion 
in  certain  Ial)or  circle.^  e>*peeially  affeeted,  but  it  i.**  naturalh'  of  only 
tern|K>rarv'  impf)rtance,  in  view  of  projected  and  pro^Kihle  legislation, 
and  hardly  de^Tvcs  more  than  pji-i-HJug  reference  in  thi:*  report  for 
that  rea-ion. 

The  railway  employees  constitute  a  strong  IkmIv  of  government 
servants,  and  in  most  States  are  thoroughly  organ ize<l,  lK>th  a^  l>enefit 
and  as  trade  organization**.  Their  relation  to  the  public  in  the  dual 
petition  of  employees  and  citizen.**  is  the  o<-ea.sion  of  8ome  emljar- 
ras-iment,  e?*[K*eially  where  a  di.-^pute  arises  over  conditions  of  labor. 
Indeed,  the  problem  of  reconciling  thes<»  rights  and  interests  is  a 
wriou.s  one  in  ca.se  of  all  public  employee?^  in  countries  like  the 
Australian  States,  where  a  democratic  fonn  of  government  pre- 
vails and  the  lK>dy  of  public  servants  is  ver}'  large  in  proportion 
to  the  |>opidation.  In  ever}'  State  visited  civil  servants  were  found 
to  be  well  organized  and  using  pre-sure,  lK>th  as  lalK>r  unions  and 
politically,  to  maintain  wages  during  the  period  of  retrenchment 
necessitated  by  the  drought,  or  to  better  their  conditions  of  emplo}'- 
ment.  In  Victoria  it  is  stat<»d  that  they  were  able  to  turn  elections  by 
{xditical  influence  and  thus  to  increase  very  largely  the  salary  expendi- 
ture of  the  State.  In  any  case,  a  situation  was  cn»ated  that  led  to  the 
passage  of  laws  partially  disfranchising  them,  by  giving  thera  sep- 
amte  and  limited  rei)resentation  in  jmrliament.  The  regulations 
enforced  in  case  of  railwav  emplovees  in  that  State  forbade  their 
unions  from  belonging  to  a  political  organization.  The  relation  of 
the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  to  politics  has  already  been  described  in 
another  part  of  this  report.  In  the  spring  of  1003  certain  organiza- 
tions of  railway  servants  resolved  to  unite  with  that  bodv.  Some 
branches  of  the  society,  especiallj'  those  including  lesy  skilled  employ- 
ees, had  l)e<»n  members  of  the  Hall  for  a  c^>nsiderable  period  without 
obje(!tion  from  the  government.  The  railway  authorities,  however, 
interfere<l  when  this  new  move  was  planned,  objecting  especially  to 
the  a<'tion  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  whose  affiliation  with  the 
Trades  Hall,  it  was  claimed,  nught  involve  them  in  some  general  strike 
and  thus  paralyze  the  public  tradic.  The  engineers  had  a  number  of 
previous  grievances  relating  to  the  retrenchment  policy  pursued  by 
the  government.  (It  should  be  remarked  by  way  of  parenthesis 
that  the  railways  of  Victoria  have  })een  running  at  a  heavy  loss,  which 
hjis  to  be  made  up  out  of  general  revenues.)  So  the  engineers^  society, 
against  the  advice  of  tlie  Trades  Hall  officials,  who  considered  a  strike 
over  this  (juestion  inopportune  at  the  time,  decided  to  light  the  issue* 
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The  minister  of  railways  had  given  an  order  for  the  suspension 
of  the  executive  oflScei's  of  that  union  if  the  body  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  Hall,  and  in  reply  to  this  the  strike  was  declared  on  Ma}'  8, 
19<»3.  The  men  were  overconfident,  and  by  their  action  antagonized 
the  public.  The}*  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  deserting  their  engines 
wherever  they  chanced  to  be  at  the  strike  hour,  stranding  train  loads 
of  passengers  and  goods  in  remote  localities,  and  endangering  life  and 
traiiic.  While  organized  labor  supported  an  action  of  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  far  from  unanimous  approval  in  their  own  ranks, 
the  hostility  of  the  mass  of  the  public  appears  to  have  been  very 
hitter.  At  least  this  is- an  inference  from  the  sentiment  displa3'ed  by 
people  of  all  classes  three  months  later,  when  the  writer  first  visited 
the  State.  This  inference  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  was  able  to  bring  in,  without  serious  opposition,  a  bill 
providing  that  any  person  leaving  the  state  railway  service  without 
fourteen  days^  previous  notice,  without  proving  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son for  so  doing,  should  be  considered  to  have  struck.  The  penalty  for 
this  offense,  or  for  an}*  violation  of  subsequent  provisions  of  the  act  for 
which  there  were  not  severer  penalties,  was  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fvlST, 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  12  months,  or  both.  All  pensions, 
increases  of  pay,  and  other  rights  acquired  by  the  present  strikers 
under  existing  regulations  were  declared  forfeited.  Any  person 
advising  or  soliciting  men  to  strike  was  liable  to  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant, and  without  bail.  Any  person  collecting  or  receiving  strike 
funds  was  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  act,  as  was  any  person  pub- 
lishincr  anv  news  or  article  intended  to  encoura<^e  the  strike.  The 
issue  of  publications  containing  such  articles  was  subject  to  confisca- 
tion. Any  meeting  of  more  than  6  persons,  to  discuss  or  encourage 
the  strike,  whether  in  a  building  or  in  the  open  air,  was  an  unlawful 
meeting,  and  any  person  attending  was  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Police  had  full  right  of  entry,  without  a  warrant,  tq  any 
huilding  where  such  a  meeting  was  suspected  to  be  held.  Such  a  bill, 
brought  forward  by  a  responsible  government  in  a  democratic  parlia- 
ment, suggests  a  state  of  public  opinion  extremeh'  adverse  to  the 
strikers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  were  utterly  beaten,  and 
the  position  of  the  government  was  probably  strengthened  political!}' 
bv  reason  of  the  conflict. 

The  wages  and  hours  of  employees  upon  the  New  South  Wales 
government  railways  are  representative  of  those  prevailing  through- 
out the  eastern  States  of  Australia.  In  Western  Australia  the  rates  of 
pay  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  higher,  and  in  the  gold  fields  trackmen 
are  allowed  24  cents  a  day,  and  other  employees  $1.70  a  week,  special 
allowance. 
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AVERAGE    DAILY    RATES    OF  WAOra    ON    THE    NEW  SOrTII   WALES    GOVERNMENT 

RAILWAYS. 


Ocriipatiou. 


Drl  vcr^ 

Firenifn 

CU'IIIUTM 

FllUTH 

TiirnrPi 

Machini«tH 

Boilormukt'TH 

BoiUTmaktTN'  ufwIsUmts 

Mold^TM 

BlftckHinitlifl  C) 

Htrikcrs 

TiiHtnllh.s 

Piitlcrn  makers 

Gas  HtttTH 

(ias  makiTH  .-. 

Carriage  and  wagon  bullcUrs.. 
CarrliiK*^  and  wagon  exauiinerM 

(^arijeriterM 

PaliiterH 

HUillonary  engine  drivers 

Fnelmen 

Oilers 

Pumpers 

Guards 

A.HslsUint  guards 

Portens 

Junior  porters 

Signalmen 

Shunters 

(iungoT^ 

Fettle™  and  laVjorers 

Ht4ition  masters • 

Otlieera  in  eharge 

Niglit  oflieers 

Clerks 

Junior  clerks 

Operators 


Number. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Avcntge 

wages. 

wages. 

wages. 

^■2 

S3.&5 

ri.2i 

mi 

1.95 

2.43 

2. 21 

Mi 

.79 

2.43 

!.:» 

3.V> 

1.95 

8.89 

•2.  5  J 

112 

1. 95 

3.08 

2.  52 

7ft 

1.46 

2.43 

2.09 

172 

1.95 

3.41 

2.49 

1*25 

1.62 

2.07 

1.74 

39 

2.47 

3.41 

2.52 

m 

1.70 

3.89 

2. 62 

124 

1.4ti 

2.07 

1.73 

7 

2.43 

2.68 

2.  M 

5 

2.«i0 

2.96 

2.72 

29 

1.95 

3.(H 

2.41 

19 

1.95 

2.84 

2  "JH 

173 

1.95 

2.92 

2.  43 

91 

1.8:} 

3.16 

2-  2.5 

10 

2.11 

2. 5ii 

•2.M 

79 

1.70 

2.68 

2.17 

40 

1.70 

2. 56 

1.9H 

154 

1.5K 

2.31 

1.70 

19 

1.5.S 

1.95 

1.76 

47 

1.70 

2.43 

2.03 

40ft 

2.07 

2.92 

2.44 

47 

1.95 

2.07 

2. 05 

980 

i.4r> 

2.80 

1.  f-S 

hi! 

.61 

l.*22 

.95 

212 

1.70 

2.80 

•2.21 

•232 

1.70 

2.Ji8 

1.99 

431 

2.07 

2.92 

2.19 

1,99« 

1.6M 

2.07 

1.75 

14t 

«>92*).9.S 

bl.946.60 

M,0:i6.32 

19(i 

6(a'2.65 

'»900. :«) 

fc  7-20.  71 

•204 

c  5S,3.  9H 

<-973.30 

'•6«J2.11 

173 

<'W)H.3l 

«?  2, 189. 93 

r898.i>0 

13;) 

cHfi.OO 

c. 58:^.98 

<'377.26 

29 

ffiOH.31 

<•  1,0-21. 97 

<-813.05 

-             . 

—           —  ^    -    _          _ 

_ 

n  Ineluding  spring  maker*  ami  Oliver  wheel  and  steam-hammer  smilh.s. 
f>  I'er  annum,  aho  house. 
<'l*er  annum. 

In  South  Australia  eno^ine  drivers,  firemen,  guards,  and  maintenance 
men  work  8  hours  for  a  day's  pay  (i.  e.,  48  hours  per  week),  and 
the  porters  at  a  number  of  stations  do  the  same,  the  remainder  work- 
ing i^i  hours  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  Victoria  enginemen  and  firemen  work  9  hours,  and  guards  and 
maintenance  men  8  hours,  for  a  day's  pay.  As  regards  porters  the  8- 
hour  system  applies  at  the  metropolitan  stations,  but  at  the  suburban 
and  principal  country  stations  9  hours,  and  at  the  small  country  sta- 
tions 10  hours  is  worked  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  locomotive-running  men  work  108  hours 
per  fortnight.  Traflic  porters  generally  work  9  hours,  but  a  number 
work  longer,  for  a  day's  pay.  Flight  hours  constitutes  a  full  day's 
work  for  the  maintenance  men. 

In  Queensland  the  locomotive  and  traffic  men  work  9  hours  for  a 
day's  pay,  the  8-hoiu'  system  applying  to  the  maintenance  men. 
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(X)ST   OF    LIVING    AND    COMPARATIVE    CONDITION    OF 
LABOR,  AUSTRALIA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Comparing  Austi*aliau  labor  conditions  in  general  with  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  certain  broad  differences  at  once  present 
themselves.  One  of  these  is  the  greater  uniformity  of  compensation 
prevailing  in  the  former  country.  Not  only  are  wages  more  even 
thix>ughout  the  extent  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  they  vary  less  as 
Ix^tween  different  workers  in  the  siime  trade  or  as  between  workers 
in  different  trades  in  the  same  place.  Consequently  no  such  high 
wages  are  to  be  found  in  Australia  as  in  the  leading  American 
cities.  In  the  skilled  occupations,  and  in  case  of  factory  operatives, 
lK»th  nominal  and  real  wages,  are  lower  than  in  America  in  cities  of 
equal  I'elative  im[X)rtance  and  population.  Nowhere  are  there  build- 
inv  mechanics  receiving  ^5  and  $6  a  day,  as  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  organized  trades,  and  nowhere  in  Aus- 
tralia are  there  mechanics  doing  $5  and  §6  worth  of  work  in  an  8-hour 
dav-  An  instance  came  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  in  Australia 
where  the  cost  of  laying  401,413  brick  in  an  electric  power  house  and 
car  shed  was  $4,01*8.08,  or  $9.31  per  thousand.  If  this  were  a  piece- 
work rate,  a  good  New  York  bricklayer,  in  the  same  class  of  con- 
struction, would  earn  about  $16.75  in  a  9-hour  da}'.  In  Sydnev  it 
was  noticed  that  bricklayers  often,  if  not  usually,  worked  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths.  In  other  words,  partly,  doubtless,  for  climatic 
reasons,  a  slower  rate  of  work  is  maintained  in  Australia  than  in 
America. 

All  that  was  said  of  New  Zealand  workmen  in  this  connection  might 
be  repeated  with  some  modification  of  those  in  Australia.     There  is 
less  premium  put  upon  exceptional  competency,  there  is  more  of  the 
hck  step  in  the  wa}'  men  work,  and  there  is  more  of  the  class  spirit 
among  workmen  than  in  the  United  States.     The  potent  forces  and 
incentives  of  an  environment  favorable  to  industrial  evolution  are  to 
{ioaie  degree   lacking.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nowhere  the 
depressing  and  depraving  surroundings   of  our  worst  city  slums, 
nowhere  the  same  systematic  and  inveterate  sweating  that  can  be 
found  in  certain  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  nowhere  perhaps 
as  much  industrial  oppression  as  is  reported  in  parts  of  our  mining 
re^ons.     In  proportion  to  the  standards  for  skilled  labor,  the  unskilled 
laborer  in  Australia  is  paid  more  for  his  work  than  is  his  fellow  in  the 
United  States;  and  his  absolute  wages  are  higher  in  country  districts 
than  they  are  in  our  Eastern  and  Southern  States.     In  nearly  every 
instance,  also,  this  common  laborer  is  of  the  vSame  race  and  language 
as  his  employer;  frequently'  he  is  a  native  of  Australia;  while  in 
America  the  unskilled  worker  is  usually  a  foreigner  by  birth,  speak- 
ing a  different  tongue  and  accustomed  to  a  different  standard  of  living 
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iJwn  h:."*  rn.j^lovrr  a.vl  work'..-ii  of  h ';/?.♦  r  '/rj^l**,  Tl**-  ril:4tively 
jfr»'?ji?^r  iiitJii'-:.*  «r  of  t?x»'  frii/rlr'-<*  r.Li--.^*  !.^*  lui^i  niu»  b  li^  <i«>  with 
'h  I'/iriif  til'-  ty>I!' V  of  or-MrI/i<l  !iV/r  in  A'i-tri::i-:a.  But  in  ihut 
i'jfiirttry  tr.«*r#*  i*  »  lir!;!t^«1  fl»'rn:iml  for  L.V/r,  and  one  t'lut  firi'^tuat**** 
\ioI»'nt;v  i%ith  rliifiatir  a^il  jr-n#fn*I  f<-ofi.j:r.ir  ch-trij:*'^.  Au^tmlia  is 
Tt'iuuUz  from  U^Ti-iit  f'fnpl'^yif  j^  njark*-t^.  T!x**rif^-  i-  n<>t  thn  ^rni'  fliance 
of  iofitiniiity  of  *;rn j*ioy:n»-nt  a>  in  Am»'ri«-a,  and  wh*'n  vvork  i.>  Idi-kincr 
thoti-and-,  an*  r/irn*'t[!nff*  o^ri;r»'d  to  d»-r^rt  th»:irown  roiintrv  to  *i^t*k 
c^'^'iijMtion^  a^r^rid.  Tiii*  i^  what  chan«<'-»  to  Ije  o«-ciirrinjr  at  prt*M^»nt, 
and  the  [K^piihttion  of  ^jiuo  Stat**?*  in  thL*  almost  virgin  rfnintry  is 
either  (U'cn'H^hi*^^  or  i*  not  inrTf*a«»in^  a/»  rapidly  a-'  thi*  excr»^«*  of  births 
ovf'r  d^'Hth-  would  imply.  I>aWr>rinj^  rm^n  opix>-o  inmiivrration.  and 
the  development  that  would  en-»nc  in  all  pro^ia^ility  upr^n  an  influx  of 
new  population  i«  a  matter  u[K>n  which  they  are  not  enligrlitened. 
I'rohaMy  thi-t  i-  lK*eaii*e  they  Mill  rcmemU*r  the  conte-ts  of  the  pas<t 
to  keep  otit  convict  lalK>r.  and  later  to  aholi-»h  a  >»y«item  of  a-^^ybitod 
immi^^^ration  that  wa^  turned  to  the  advanta;re  principally  of  larg'e 
employer-'.  There  i^  therefore  no  comj^etition  of  rival  nationalities 
in  Australian  work«*ho[)'<,  and  thi.«*  |:freat  force  in  favor  of  industrial 
proj^rcKH  U  hukin^.  The  tendenc}'  to  govern  mental  ism,  inherited,  it 
may  be,  from  the  earlier  ^y^temsof  settlement,  which  brou<^ht  a^^sisted 
colonists  rather  than  a  natural  selection  of  individualists  to  many 
Australian  colonies,  prolwbly  w(*akens  individual  enterprise  and  the 
helf  help  spirit  to  homc*  extent.  Industrial  establishments  are  larjifely 
controlled  by  individual  owners  or  coiIe<*tively  managed  by  their  pro- 
j)rietors,  and  tlH»re  is  therefore  less  promotion  of  men  from  the  ranks 
to  positions  of  control  and  tru>t  tlian  in  the  United  States  where  com- 
bination and  corporate  control  have  put  the  administrati(m  of  indus- 
trial capital  HO  largely  in  the  hands  of  promoted  workmen.  This  fact 
probably  a<counts  in  part  for  the  presence  of  a  j^reaU^r  chiss  spirit, 
which,  apparently,  at  least,  seems  to  exist  in  Australia,  though  it  is 
a  npirit  out  of  harmony  with  the  j^eneral  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Evidences  an»  not  lacking  of  an  intelligent  desire,  on  the  part  of 
em[)loyers,  inspir(»d  by  considerations  of  purely  business  utility  and 
to  a  degree  b}'  more  benefK»ent  motives,  to  further  the  sense  of  com- 
mon intercht  between  employers  and  emplovees.  In  one  large  iron- 
working  establishment,  where  locomotives  arc  constructed  for  a  State 
railway  systc^m,  nuiny  permanent  hands  are  shareholders  in  the  com- 
jmny.  The  C-olonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  corj)orati()ns  of  Australasia,  maintains  among  it*  employees 
a  partially  selfsiipporting  provident  fund,  and  also  subsidizes  a  benefit 
hoci<'ty  at  an  aggregate  annual  expense  of  nearly  8^28,000;  besides 
whicii  the  company  has  given  '"donations*'  of  over  S>()0,000  to  the 
provident  fund  within  the  last  12  years,  A  large  mercantile  firm  in 
Melbourne,  with  nearly  (U>  branch  stores  in  Victoria,  distributes  a  con- 
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siderable  sum  annually  in  bonuses  to  its  employees,  based  upon  their 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  service.  Some  of  the  large  employers 
are  not  wholly  unsympathetic  toward  the  political  labor  movement, 
though  this  sentiment  has  been  rather  modified  since  the  railway  strike 
in  Victoria. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  mutually  distrustful  attitude 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  in  Australia  that  is  more  evi- 
dent to  a  casual  observer  than  the  latent  antagonism  engendered  by 
the  trade-union  movement  in  America.  In  the  latter  country  the 
atmosphere  is  periodically  cleared  by  sharp  discharges  and  the  tension 
of  opposing  interests  relieved;  in  the  former  there  is  a  more  uniform 
but  continuous  sense  of  mutual  irritation.  This  is  natural,  for  the 
political  labor  party  attacks  in  principle  the  very  existence  of  private 
capital  in  industry,  while  the  trade  union  organizations  merely  drive 
the  best  possible  bargains  with  their  employers  and  frankly  recognize 
the  present  industrial  system.  The  Australian  employer  sees  no  hope 
of  satisfying  his  employees  short  of  turning  over  his  business  to  the 
State,  while  the  American  employer  is  subject  simply  to  a  business 
demand  from  his  employees,  not  differing  in  principle  from  many 
other  demands  made  upon  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  The  dis- 
tinction is  one  between  reconcilable  and  irreconcilable  differences  of 
opinion  and  policy. 

In  factory  occupations  and  in  the  building  trades  in  the  smaller 
towns  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  in  Australia  than  in  America.  The 
8-hour  dav,  as  vet  limited  to  certain  trades  and  certain  districts  of 
the  United  States,  is  all  but  universal  in  the  Austi^lasian  countries. 
The  origin  of  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  gold  excitement.  There  is  a  tablet  in  Auckland  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  the  movement  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  monument  in  Mel- 
bourne to  signalize  the  practical  attainment  of  this  labor  ideal  in  Vic- 
toria. In  the  Trades  Hall  of  Melbourne  there  is  a  framed  programme 
of  the  sports  and  games  which  formed  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  organized  campaign  for  8  hours  in  Victoria, 
dated  April  21,  1857.  Eight-hour  organizations  exist  and  an  annual 
8  hours'  festival  is  held  in  most  Australian  cities — a  sort  of  workers' 
May  day  in  that  country.  A  weekly  half-holiday  is  required  b}^  law, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  man}'  establishments,  and  in  some  wage  board 
determinations  and  arbitration  court  awards  overtime  is  allowed  for 
any  work  done  on  one  particular  afternoon  of  the  week. 

The  relative  cost  of  living  in  Australia  and  America  has  already 
been  indirectly  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  retail  prices  of 
commodities  for  a  series  of  years  previously  given.  First-class  board 
costs  as  much  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney  as  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
from  $10  to  $15  a  week,  and  clerks  and  salesmen  and  other  moder- 
ately paid   employees  of   mercantile  establishments  secure  passable 
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accommodations  for  $5  and  $7.50  a  week.  There  is  a  6-pence  (12-c-ent) 
meal  given  in  choAp  restaurants  patronized  by  working  people  that  is 
said  to  correspond  to  the  15-cent  meal  in  the  United  States.  Occasion- 
ally one  sees  an  8-cent  meal  advertised  in  the  poorer  portions  of  Mel- 
bourne. The  shilling  (24-cent)  lodging  house  is  common.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Melbourne  small  laborers'  cottages  can  be  had  for  about 
$7  a  month,  but  the  accommodations  or  surroundings  are  inferior  to 
those  demanded  usually  by  industrious  lal>orers  either  in  Austmlia  or 
America.  From  $10  to  §15  a  month  would  appear  to  be  about  what 
the  average  Australian  urban  workman  pays  for  rent.  His  fuel  bill  is 
comparatively  small.  The  man3'-storied  tenement  house,  with  its 
conveniences  and  atrocities,  is  unknown.  One  really  gets  more 
indoor  comfort  and  conveniences,  better  baths  and  plumbing  and 
heating  and  cooking  arrangements,  in  a  $10  or  $12.50  *' sanitary  tene- 
ment'' in  Washington,  or  a  model  tenement  flat  renting  for  $16  in 
New  York,  than  the  writer  saw  in  any  of  the  cheaper  Australian  cot- 
tages; but  this  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  bit  of  yard  and  garden  that 
often  makes  even  the  workingmen's  suburbs  of  an  Australian  city 
attractive. 

For  the  same  quality  most  manufactured  articles  are  slightly,  though 
not  materially,  dearer  in  Australia  than  in  America.  This  applies  to 
furnishing  goods  and  clothing.  Foods  are  upon  the  whole  fully  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  the  United  States,  though  the  balance 
is  turned  in  favor  of  Australia  by  the  lower  price  of  fresh  meats 
alone.  Australia  is  normally  a  wheat-exporting  country,  and  in  Vic- 
toria that  grain  has  varied  in  price  from  46  cents  a  bushel  in  1894  to 
$1.28  a  bushel  in  1897.  In  1902  the  average  price  was  70  cents.  A 
drought  or  hot  winds  at  a  critical  period  of  the  year  may  cause  impor- 
tation of  cereals  and  high  prices,  while  in  an  abundant  season  prices 
nuist  be  low  enough  to  enable  the  commission  merchant  to  pay  for 
the  long  ocean  carriage  and  still  sell  in  the  English  market.  But 
these  variations  do  not  seriously  affect  the  price  of  bread,  and  it  is  in 
this  form  that  the  wheat  is  purchased  by  urban  workmen.  The  cost 
of  groceries,  meats,  and  provisions  does  not  appear  to  vary  greatly 
throughout  the  four  eastern  States  of  Australia,  and  the  following 
representative  prices,  taken  at  random  from  merchants  in  the  four 
capital  cities,  may  be  assumed  as  those  normally  ruling  in  the  retail 
market:  Meats,  by  the  pound — bacon,  13  to  19  cents;  ham,  20  to  22 
(•eiits;  mutton  leg,  6  cents;  mutton  chops,  7  cents;  veal  ribs,  6  cents; 
pork  sausage,  20  cents;  corned  beef,  5  cents.  Fresh  vegetables — cab- 
h\\;iH\  4  and  6  cents  a  head;  cauliflower,  6  cents  a  head;  potatoes,  85 
ami  K)  pounds  for  25  cents.  Flour,  white,  65  cents  for  a  25-pound  sack; 
outmeuU  30  and  35  cents  for  a  7-pound  sack;  ^'Quaker  Oats"  and 
*•  Force/'  IH  cents  for  a  2-pound  package ;  bread,  12  and  14  cents  for 
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a  -i-pound  loaf;  Australian '*  L'^necda"  biscuits,  12  cents  a  package. 
Canned  goods — fruits,  and  jams,  18  cents  for  a  2-pound  tin;  tomatoes, 
12  cents  for  a  2-pound  tin;  salmon,  15  and  18  cents  for  a  1-pound  tin. 
Dried  fruits,  etc.,  by  the  pound — apricots,  14  and  16  cents;  peaches,  18 
cents;  prunes,  10  cents;  peas,  5  cents;  white  beans,  5  cents.  Japan 
rice,  5  cents;  tea,  31  to  40  cents  a  pound;  milk,  8  cents  a  quart;  eggs, 
25  to  33  cents  a  dozen;  kerosene,  b}-  the  4-gallon  can,  20  to  23  c6nts  a 
gallon. 

In  181>1>  the  female  inspector  of  factories  at  Sydney  reported  that 
where  two  workingwomen  occupied  a  room  together  tlie  cost  of  their 
hoard  and  lo<iging  was  about  $2.48  a  week.  An  unfurnished  room 
cost  fO.97,  food  $1.70,  and  clothing  and  extras  §0.i>7  a  week.  This 
was  the  cost  of  living  for  tailoresses  who  were  earning  on  an  average 
$3.70  a  week.  Since  that  date  the  cost  of  living  is  said  to  have 
increased  in  all  parts  of  Australia  except  the  goldtield  districts.  A 
working  harness  maker  in  S3'dney  said:  *'  With  my  wife  and  4  children 
and  a  4-rooni  house  my  family  expenses  arc  42  shillings  ($10.22)  a 
week.'"  A  union  olficer  in  the  western  coal  fields  said:  *^  My  family 
of  10  costs  me  $8.41  a  week  for  groceries,  about  $3.80  for  the  baker, 
and  altogether,  though  I  have  no  rent  to  pa}',  it  costs  me  an  even 
$14.64)  a  week.*"*  In  the  mining  districts  the  men  usually  build  shacks 
or  live  in  tents  until  they  can  build  a  little  cottage  costing '$500  to 
$1,(H)<);  so  rent  is  seldom  paid.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  miner's 
family  in  the  Newcastle  colliery  district  was  given  b}'  several  parties 
as  about  £2  ($0.73)  a  week.  According  to  testimony  received  among 
the  longshoremen  in  Melbourne,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  laborer's 
faniilv  in  that  citv  was  about  the  same  as  in  Newcastle.  A  "decent 
4  or  5  room  cottage  in  a  workingmen's  suburb  rents  for  $11  or  $12  a 
month  and  often  higher.  In  Ballamt,  a  gold-mining  district,  work- 
ingmen's  board  and  lodging  costs  from  $3.80  to  $4.88  a  week.  A 
working  miner  said,  ''I  have  never  got  along  on  less  than  $10.05  a 
week  for  family  expenses.  That  gives  a  decent  living  "for  a  family  of  4 
or  5  persons."*  The  manager  of  a  cooperative  society  in  that  city,  who 
had  followed  expenses  in  his  own  and  workingmen's  families  pretty 
closely,  had  made  an  average  containing  the  following  items:  Rent, 
$1-70;  bread,  $0.40;  meat,  $0.97;  groceries,  $2.43;  boots  and  shoes, 
$0.73;  clothing,  $1.46.  This  was  for  a  man,  wife,  and  two  children. 
The  estimates  in  South  Australia  did  not  vary  materially  from  those 
already  given  for  other  States.  A  miner  said,  '^  It  costs  a  miner  with  a 
family  not  less  than  $9.73  to  live  comfortably,  though  some  are  forced 
to  do  it  for  $7.50  or  even  $0.94  a  week  and  what  the  children  earn.-' 
A  union  secretary  in  Perth,  after  calculating  out  his  general  expenses, 
said,  **lt  costs  me  about  $14.60  a  week  for  family  expenses.  I  pay 
DO. rent.     The  least  price  for  a  decent  cottage  in  the  suburbs  here  is 
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$3.04  a  week.'^  Single  men  pay  $5.35  a  week  for  board  and  lodging*, 
or  $5.fiO  if  their  laundry  is  included.  A  workman  out  of  employment 
said,  '•It  cost*-*  me,  with  my  wife  and  one  child,  §S.52  to  squeeze 
along.  I  pay  4  cents  for  3  carrots,  18  cents  a  head  for  caultflowei%  2 
cents  a  pound  for  potatoes,  2S  cents  a  dozen  for  packed  eggs,  and  7 
cents  a  pound  for  meat.*^  A  workingman^s  board  and  lodging  in 
Fremantle  co^ts  l^.sT  a  week.  A  family  can  live  for  $11.69  a  week, 
but  it  costs  J^14.<J0  to  keep  a  family  '*  resiK^ctably."'  In  Kalgoorlie  a 
workingman's  table  l>oard  costs  §<).01>  a  week,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  keeping  a  family,  without  rent,  is  about  $17.03  a  week.  Manj' 
miners  have  their  families  at  the  coast  or  in  Victoria.  An  itemized 
account  of  the  expense  of  a  common  labon^r,  with  a  wife  and  one 
child,  without  rent,  toUiled  $10  a  week. 

The  following  statistical  comparison  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  in 
Australia  and  in  the  Tnited  States  is  liased,  as  far  as  cost  of  living  is 
concerneil,  upon  data  contained  in  C'oghlan's  Statistical  Account  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  liH)2-3,  and  upon  those  in  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  I^bor  upon  Cost  of  Living* 
and  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  the  Tnited  States.  The  United  States 
report  is  based  upon  direct  data  gathered  by  agents  of  the  liureau  of 
LAl)or  from  25,440  workingmen's  families  in  the  principal  industrial 
centers  of  33  States  of  the  Tnion  as  to  the  details  of  family  expendi- 
ture and  income,  the  relative  consumption  of  different  commodities, 
the  iititivity  and  size  of  families,  hom^  ownership,  and  similar  items, 
checked  by  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  retail  prices  of  commod- 
ities extending  over  13  years,  the  final  results  of  which  have  re<*ently 
})een  summarized.  The  wage  statistics  for  Australia  are  taken  from  the 
St'.itistical  Retrister  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  vear  li^<>2,  since  tliat 
publication  contains  the  results  of  the  most  exhaustive  annual  inves- 
tigation of  wages  made  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  American  ftgures 
are  selected  from  the  special  rei)ort  upon  wages  and  cost  of  living  in 
Bulletin  No.  53  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  first  table  gives  the  wages  per  hour  in  57  occupations  reported 
under  the  same  designation  in  the  Statistical  Register  of  New  South 
"VVnIes  and  the  bulletin  just  mentioned.  Ships'  carpenters  and  ship- 
wrights, bottle  blowers  and  green-glass  blowers  are  assumed  to  be  the 
same.  Tanner  is  a  designation  of  but  one  of  11  occupations  of  leather 
making  re])orted  in  the  United  States.  The  Australian  tigures  are  for 
tanners  and  curriers.  In  order  to  obtain  the  hour  rate  in  Australia  the 
weekly  wages  as  reported  in  the  Register  have  been  divided  uniformly 
by  48,  the  average  number  of  working  hours  a  week.  In  a  few  occu- 
l>ations  47  hours  may  be  worked,  and  in  others,  as  in  baking  and  flour 
milling  and  country  tanning,  men  work  somewhat  more  than  48  hours, 
so  that  this  ap;)?ars  to  1)3  the  nearest  possible  approximition,  as  hours 
of  work  are  not  reported  in  the  Australian  statistics. 
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WAG^  FER  HOUR  IX  57  OCCCPATIOXS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Industry  and  occupation. 

1 

Wages  per 
hour  in 

New  South 
Wales. 

Waives  per 

hour  in 

United 

States. 

Amount 

per  hour 

liigher  iu 

United 

States. 

1    Amount 
'    per  hour 
1   hiKherin 
New  South 
Wales. 

A^mltnral  implements: 

RUrknnitlu ...... 

10.2868 
.2;^ 

.2632 

.2218 
.2112 

.2206 

.1985 
.2433 

.3346 
.2.S90 
.2737 
.3012 
.3346 
.3346 

.0414 

.2332 
.2429 
.2247 
.2353 

.2797 
.2797 
.2197 
.2361 
.0946 

.2408 

.  4579 
.1855 
.1077 

.2505 

.2577 
.1639 

.2725 
.2150 
.2230 
.2881 
.3084 

.2401 
.2285 

.2594 

.1876 

.2091 

.1639 
.2552 

.2332 
.  2U78 

.  25-22 
.2459 
.436'» 
.2129 

.3261 
.8^)12 
.  3<)*«2 
.34KM^* 

.2:W6 
.2273 

.1115 
.11JU5 

f0.23&l 
.2453 

.2808 

.3507 
.2797 

.1960 
.1365 
.2291 

.6471 
.3594 
.3450 
.5268 
.4371 
.4486 

.0872 

.2449 
.2501 
.2289 
.2434 

.3983 
.2616 
.19M 
.2H67 
.0923 

.3528 
.  5593 
.3041 
.1280 

.2344 

.2774 
.2414 

.2962 
.2718 
.3016 

.  :^(W0 

.3225 

.2426 

.  2955 

.6078 

.2241 

.1463 

.1967 
.30;>S 

.  5297 
.3781 

.3125 
.  3162 
.  4328 
.3172 

.  25<V8 
.3179 
.  2t;47 
.2950 

.170.-< 
.2839 

.1819 
.  1.5(V> 

to.  0502 

F:  tten* 

SO.  0087 

.0176 

.1289 
.0685 

Bread  baking: 

BAfccm 

Boots  and  e^oes: 

Heel  tzinimers 

Lft^erv „ 

Bri«*kmakinfr: 

94  aohine  men 

.  02 15 

LAt»<»reTs« 



.2125 
.0704 
.0713 
.2226 
.  1025 
.1140 

.0468 

.0117 
.0072 
.0042 
.00»1 

.1186 




.0506 



.1120 
.1014 
.1186 
.0203 

.  06'20 

M  ttldcrs. - 

.0142 

BuUdiuff  trades: 

BricElayen 

Carpenters 

•      •  • 

HtHi-!©  painters 

Plijjterers 

PI  um  liens 

Stiin^*  ina^onff     

iMDm^rs  t  female) 

BLt(*k$mithA 

B(viv  makers 

Painters: 

CVvth:njr.  fartory: 

i.'titiersi.  hand 

Cim***>».  raarhine ,               

.0181 

.0243 

Mai'hiuisti*  (male) 

.0023 

Cl'»:hing.  custom: 

Cont  makers . . 

Cu?t4-rs 

PaQL<  makers  { female) 

t"'«x)j«^rs 

.0161 

Millers 

.0197 
.0775 

.0237 

.  0258 
.0786 
.01.-5 
.0141 

.0022 
.0670 

.3484 

.0365 

Packers 

Foandries  and  machine  shops: 

Brri?"  finishers 

Molders*.  iron 

ruminirf: 



l'pht»ls'icrvrs 

Kl<^wer*«,  ereen  s\aas 

IIaruc?««  Laiikcrs 

I>a-)i*.*r 

Tanner* 

.  0628 

Li<ri>»rs\  malt: 

B-  'tth-r* 

.0328 
.  0.'Ki6 

.29»M 
.1703 

.  0603 
.0703 

r«  H'ipers 

Potttry: 

PreHsers 

Bo<"»kbinders 

LinotTDers 

.  0032 

.0713 


6hipboildin^: 

Boiler  makers 

.0693 

Carpenters 

.0137 

.0415 

Joiners 

.0146 

Tobacer>: 

Phiir  maker* 

.0567' 

.0731 
.  0500 

.W>A 

Woolen  mills: 

WeaTers  fmale). 

WpAv^m  /fprnikl<»\ 
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In  43  of  the  57  occupations  reported  the  rate  is  higher  in  America, 
and  the  average  margin  for  these  43  occupations  is  $().()786,  while  the 
margin  of  larger  pay  for  the  14  occupations  in  which  a  higher  rat<5  is 
paid  in  Austmlia  is  only  ^0.0301.  If  an  employer  had  in  his  service 
one  person  in  each  occupation  quoted  in  Australia  and  in  the  United 
States,  his  pay  roll  would  be  $2.9585  an  hour  more  in  America  than  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  only  industry  reported  where  wages  are 
uniformly  higher  in  Australia  than  in  America  is  brickmaking. 

Moreover,  in  considering  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers  in  the 
two  countries,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  American  workman  is 
employed  on  an  average  one  hour  or  over  a  day  more  than  the  Austi*a- 
lian  in  similar  occupations  except  in  the  building  trades;  therefore 
his  relative  earnings  are  12^  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  table 
indicates.  In  those  tmdes  that  have  an  8-hour  day  in  the  United 
States  wages  are  most  markedly  above  the  Australian  rate.  The  dif- 
ference is  also  greatest  in  the  mgst  highly  skilled  occupations.  If  a 
comparison  of  the  wages  of  common  laborers  could  be  made,  it  is 
possible  that  the  rate  of  payment  on  a  time  basis  would  prove  higher 
in  Australia  than  in  America. 

Any  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Australia  with  that  in  the 
United  States  must  be  defective  because  of  insufficient  data  as  to  cost  of 
conmiodities  in  the  former  country  and  of  the  relative  weight  of  different 
commodities  in  determining  total  family  expenditure.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  income  of  25,440  workingmen's  familes  was  found 
to  be  $749.50  per  annum,  and  the  average  family  expenditure  for  all 
purposes  was  $690.24,  leaving  an  average  annual  surplus  of  $50.:i6. 
Total  average  savings  somewhat  exceeded  this,  as  payments  upon 
homes  owned,  including  principal  on  mortgages,  are  reckoned  part  of 
the  current  expenditure.  Food  constitutes  the  largest  single  item  of 
expenditure,  forming  44.75  per  cent  of  the  total.  A  comparison  of  the 
relative  cost  of  articles  of  food  for  which  verified  prices  can  be  given 
is  presented  in  the  following  table. 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  POOD  IN  AUSTRAUA  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Article. 

• 

Retell 

price  in 

Australia. 

Retail 

price  in 

United 

Stetes. 

Amount 

higher  in 

United 

States. 

Amount 
higher  in 
Australia. 

Baotin 

lb.. 

10.2028 
.1217 
.ttOO 
.2839 
.2028 
.3650 

10.1457 
.1470 
.0546 
.2614 
.1634 
.2445 
.0230 
.2194 

«.0250 

«0.0571 

Be^^f  ifrtth) 

lb.. 

lb.. 

10.0253 
.0215 

Bread 

Bolter 

0195 

l^eto«« 

....................lb.. 

0394 

0>ffc« 

V2SXi 

Com  meal 

lb.. 

Ec<» 

dot.. 

lb.. 

.8660 

.0457 
1.09.')0 
.0507 
.0507 
.3041 

.1456 

Fl«mr  \  wheat ) 

{") 

Ciatmeal 

Pbitaloes 

bu.. 

.9908 
.0837 
.aS87 
.5455 



1642 

Rice 

>...... ....... ......lb.. 

.'6:«6 

.0080 
.2414 

8«ucar 

lb  . 

Tea 

Ih 

•  By  the  ton  flour  costs  1.63  cents  a  pound  in  Australia,  and  by  the  barrel  about  1.93  cents  in  the 
United  States. 

Six  of  the  commodities  quoted  are  dearer  in  Australia  and  five  are 
dearer  id  the  United  States.  But  any  figures  such  as  these  require  a 
multitude  of  qualifications.  The  relative  importance  of  different  arti- 
cles varies  in  the  two  countries.  In  both  of  them  fresh  meat  is  the 
most  important  single  item.  The  average  workingman's  family  in 
America  consumes  349.7  pounds  of  fresh  beef  a  year,  and  this  costs 
him  15.3  per  cent  of  his  total  expenditure  for  food.  Butter,  cheese, 
and  milk,  however,  if  taken  together,  are  relatively  more  important 
than  fresh  meat  in  his  bill  of  fare.  While  fresh  meat  is  cheaper  in 
AiUitralia,  dairy  products  cost  less  in  America.  Salt  meats  are  cheaper 
in  the  United  States.  Inkers  bread  is  relatively  a  much  more  impor- 
tant item  in  the  expenditure  of  an  Australian  than  of  an  American 
workingman,  because  the  housewife  is  the  latter's  baker.  Some  work- 
ingmen  in  Australia  estimated  their  baker's  bill  as  about  equal  to  their 
grocer's  bill.  It  is  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  an 
average  workingman's  family  in  that  country  consumes  15  to  19 
2-pound  loaves  a  week.  The  average  American  workingman's  family 
consumes  2.43  such  loaves,  or  Ics'^  than  5  pounds  of  baker's  bread  a 
week.  On  the  other  hand  his  family  uses  over  13  pounds  of  flour  and 
meal  weekly.  Coffee  is  the  staple  drink  of  the  workingman  in  Amer- 
ica, and  tea  of  the  workingman  in  Australia.  The  former's  family 
consumes  4.6  pounds  of  coffee  for  every  pound  of  tea.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  more  usual  drink  is  the  cheaper.  Vegetables  are  probably 
cheaper  and  more  extensively  used  in  America  than  in  Australia, 
though  we  have  the  price  of  potatoes  onl}'  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

No  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  therefore,  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  a  family's  food  in  the  two  countries,  but  the  indication  is  that, 
allowing  for  the  different  proportions  of  articles  used,  the  difference 
in  cost  j.s  not  nmterial  either  way. 
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The  following  percentage  expenditures  are  ba^ed  on  estimates  for 
ail  persons  in  Australia,  by  Coghlan<,  and  for  2,507  workingmen^s 
families  only  in  the  United  States: 

PER  CENT  OF  EXPEXDITCJRE  FOR  E.\CH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  KNTERtXO  INTO 
C(»?T  OF  UVING  IX  AU.STRAUA  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Item. 

Per  cent  of  total  ex- 
IK'nditun;  in — 

AusctralU. 

3^.m 

12.  J» 
<i  11.31 

rnitetl 
SUIea. 

Food 

42.  .S4 

(Nothing 

14.04 

Rent 

12.!*i 

PaynientJ^  on  home 

l..V< 

Furniture  and  ut4*nsil.H 

1. 10 
*8.13 

2.72 

3  42 

Fuel 

4.19 

Liirhtinir 

1.06 

Kicknc^w  and  death 

2.67 

Infturancc 

2.T.i 

Intoxi(;atini?  liquom 

8.94 
2.60 
2.11 

1.6-* 

AmtianmentM  ftnd  VHr*t*"?l    

l.tW) 

Tol>a<;co 

1.  12 

Labor  and  BOcii;ty  fecH 

1.17 

ReliifloUH  puriKjfeeH - 

dl.€» 

.99 

Charity 

.31 

BfK)kj4  iin<i  p<Tiodic'ai8 

1.09 
1.07 
3.94 

iao2 

1.09 

Taxcii  (direct) - 

.75 

L(K'oniotif>n 

Other  purDoctefl 

5.87 

100.00 

100.00 

a  Including  vnhic  of  buildings, 
b  Including  lighting. 


<'Inoliidi>d  in  fuel. 

rf  Including  charities  and  edac«tion. 


The  expenditure  in  Australia,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  cost  of 
living  for  families  of  large  as  well  as  of  small  incomes,  shows  con- 
siderable variation  from  that  in  the  United  States,  especiallj-  in  the 
proportion  spent  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  The  relatively  larger 
value  of  this  item,  which  includes  wages  of  domestic  servants,  makes  the 
other  items,  such  as  fuel,  clothing,  rent,  etc.,  less  than  they  would  be 
if  only  workingmen's  expenditure  were  given  in  Australia.  Climatic 
conditions  account  for  the  larger  share  of  expenditure  devoted  to  such 
items  as  fuel,  lighting,  and  rent  in  America.  The  most  remarkable 
variation  is  in  the  relative  amount  spent  for  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  two  countries,  and  this  item  is  probably  subject  to  correction. 

In  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  Mr.  Coghlan  estimates  the 
average  annual  per  capita  expenditure  in  Austmlia  at  1186.06  in 
1900,  as  compared  with  Mulhairs  estimate  of  $159.66  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  in  Australia  37  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  expenditure 
i.s  spent  for  food  and  drink,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  in  America. 
Deductions  from  the  figures  presented  in  these  connections  in  the 
l)Ook  referred  to  would  make  the  average  per  capita  income  in  Austra- 
lia about  $222,  as  compared  with  $190  in  the  United  States.  All  esti- 
mates of  this  sort  are  largely  guesses  based  on  partial  evidence,  but 
taking  into  account  in  the  United  States  the  Negroes  and  the  mountain 
whites  they  probably  possess  a  certain  validity  in  as  far  as  they  show 
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that  the  magnitude  of  income  or  expenditure,  considering  national 
averages,  is  relatively  greater  in  Australia  than  in  this  country.  As 
far  as  cursory  personal  observation  can  detennine  the  standard  of  liv- 
\n^  of  city  workmen  in  America  and  Australia  is  about  the  same.  But 
the  United  States  is  an  agricultural  country,  with  much  small  thrift 
and  neighborhood  investment  of  local  capital,  while  Australia  is  chiefly 
a  pastoral  and  mining  country,  with  its  industries  still,  to  some  extent, 
upon  a  speculative  basis,  and  employing  a  relatively  larger  amount  of 
borrowed  capital.  It  is  possible  that  for  these  rea.sons  there  is  a  more 
*'out  Wesf'  liberal  view  of  money  in  some  country  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia than  in  those  of  the  Union.  These  conditions  would  react  to 
some  extent  upon  the  comparative  expenditure  in  the  two  countries. 

One  person  in  four  in  Australia  is  a  savings-bank  depositor,  as  com- 
pared with  one  person  in  12  in  the  United  States,  though  the  average 
deposits  in  the  former  are  less  than  two-fifths  what  they  are  in  the 
latter  country.  However,  in  most  Austi'alian  States  there  are  post- 
oflSce  savings  banks,  and  in  all  States  the  Government  controls  and 
encourages  this  form  of  savings  more  than  does  the  Government  in 
America.  No  comparative  statistics  of  home  ownership  are  available, 
but  the  number  of  owner  occupiers  was  estimated  by  an  official  at  28 
per  cent  in  Victoria,  a  State,  with  the  possible  exception  of  South 
Australia,  where  the  general  conditions  of  industry  and  development 
would  be  most  favorable  to  home  proprietorship.  In  the  United  States 
46.5  per  cent  of  the  householders  own  the  homes  they  occupy,  a  con- 
dition due  in  large  part  to  the  predominance  of  agricultural  industries 
in  that  country  and  the  turn  it  gives  to  accumulation.  But  the  build- 
ing-society capital  of  Philadelphia  is  moi'e  per  inhabitant  than  the 
savings-bank  deposits  per  inhabitant  in  Australia.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  small  realt}^  investments  are  more  sought  after  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  evident  that  the  trend  of  local  investment  in  the 
two  countries  is  on  the  whole  so  different  as  to  prevent  any  very  effec- 
tive comparison,  based  upon  statistics  at  present  available,  of  the  rela- 
alive  accumulation  and  form  of  wealth  distribution  prevailing  among 
the  working  people. 

A  judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  the  political  labor  propaganda  upon 
the  industrial  condition  of  Australia,  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
workingmen  themselves,  would  be  premature.  Neither  could  it  well  be 
fonned  by  a  temporary  visitor  to  that  country.  The  effects  of  social- 
istic theories  and  ideals  are  more  profound  than  their  explicit  state- 
ment might  indicate.  They  react  to  some  degree  upon  the  chai'acter 
of  the  person  holding  them,  and  upon  his  attitude  toward  every  prob- 
lem of  life.  To  a  certain  extent  they  weaken  individual  energy  and 
self-reliance,  and  to  that  extent  subtract  from  the  joy  of  living.  Possi- 
bly the  fact  is  due  to  temporary  causes,  possibly  it  may  be  a  condition 
of  which  socialistic  views  are  a  result  and  not  a  cause;   but  one's 
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impression  is  that  the  working  classes  of  Australia  are  not  as  happy  as 
those  of  America.  There  is  certainly  more  pessimism  among  their 
leaders.  A  certain  humorous  hopefulness,  a  kind  of  chronic  expecta- 
tion of  good  luck,  that  one  is  hardly  conscious  of  until  one  misses  it, 
appears  to  be  absent  among  Australian  workers.  And  yet  this  is 
hardl}'  characteristic  of  the  people,  with  their  sunny  skies  and  with 
tlieir  sanguine  temperament. 

One  must  remember  in  comparing  conditions  in  the  two  countries 
that  practically  ever}'  part  of  Austmlia  has  nine  or  ten  months  sum- 
mer, with  only  the  ghost  of  an  autumn  in  between,  and  that  manual 
labor  is  really  more  onerous  for  .a  white  man  than  in  cooler  climes. 
There  is  no  rest  period  in  the  year,  no  tonic  of  sharplj*^  contrasted  sea- 
sons. Genenvlly  where  nature  works  long  hours  men  want  short  hours. 
The  essence  of  the  labor  movement  in  Australia  is  less  work,  while  in 
the  United  States  it  is  more  wages.  These  conditions  incline  men  to 
regard  labor  as  essentially  an  evil — not  consciously  and  admittedly,  but 
subconsciously  and  as  a  fundamental  assumption  in  all  their  social  rea- 
soning. It  is  not  suggested  that  labor  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  bless- 
ing anywhere — but  it  certainly  is  not  alone  the  desire  to  conciliate  the 
*'  boss"  that  makes  man)'^  American  workingmen  exert  themselves  well 
toward  the  limit  of  their  capacity  from  sheer  restlessness  of  tempera- 
ment, desire  for  action,  or  a  certain  pleasure  in  doing  things.  Aus- 
tralasian workingmen  would  consider  the  wage-earner  who  boasted  of 
the  amount  of  work  he  turned  out  in  a  day  a  sort  of  labor  heretic. 
Such  sentiments  would  soon  be  silenced  in  that  country  by  hostile 
class  opinion.  Yet  without  something  of  the  sentiment  described  the 
life  of  the  workman  must  be  joyless.  He  can  not  derive  pleasure  in 
following  an  occupation  that  he  considers  the  badge  of  a  '' hereditary 
bondsman" — to  quote  a  trade  hall  circular.  Of  course  the  theory  of 
the  iniquity  of  private  empknnuent  is  not  practically  and  universally 
accepted,  and  it  has  not  deprived  Australian  workmen  generally  of 
their  pride  in  their  craft  and  their  individual  skill;  but  it  has  tinged 
the  atmosphere  of  the  labor  movement,  created  discontent  with  the 
existing  order,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  social 
progress,  it  has  not  as  yet  made  toward  the  attainment  of  individual 
happiness. 

In  the  sense  just  suggested  the  spread  of  socialistic  sentiment  among 
the  working  classes  of  Austmlia  has  not  stimulated  their  industrial 
morality — to  use  the  temi  as  indicating  accepted  canons.  It  does  not 
encourage  thrift,  frugality,  and  strenuous  industry.  Few  would  admit 
that  work,  like  virtue,  is  in  a  certain  sense  its  own  reward.  Labor 
leaders  also  appeal  to  a  new  theory  of  property  right,  and  to  one  that 
disintegrates  all  old  standards  of  thought  and  belief  upon  the  subject. 
The  radical  and  profoundly  revolutionary  character  of  these  doctrines, 
-^  '  v  are  right  or  wrong,  is  never  fully  appreciated  from  their 
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doctrinaire  or  literary  statement.  They  go  ultimately  clear  to  the  root 
of  private  morals,  and  while  professedly  social,  possibly  react  most 
strongly  upon  the  individual. 

The  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  labor  movement  in  Austmlia, 
however,  are  the  equals  of  their  colleagues  in  the  other  political  par- 
ties, possibly  their  superiors  in  conscientious  devotion  to  certain  ideals. 
As  a  rule  their  standard  of  private  morality  is  high.  A  large  percent- 
age of  them  are  total  abstainers  and  the  labor  party  rather  inclines 
toward  restrictive  temperance  legislation.  Most  of  them  favor  women 
suffrage,  and  this  is  a  plank  in  state  platforms  where  the  franchise  has 
not  ah*eady  been  granted.  The  labor  movement  is  not  anti-Christian 
in  Australia.  The  working  class  of  that  country  is  really  a  middle 
cla<5s,  and  its  party  organization  possesses,  aside  from  its  economic 
theories,  middle  class  rather  than  fourth  estate  moral  standaitls  and 
ideals.  Indeed  the  political  labor  movement  of  Australasia  might  be 
denominated  the  revolt  of  a  socialistic  bourgeoisie. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  statistical  bases  for  a  thorough -going  study  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  Commonwealth  do  not  yet  exist,  though  satisfactory 
data  may  be  obtained  from  individual  States.  The  effects  of  recent 
labor  legislation  have  not  had  time  to  manifest  themselves,  nor  can 
they  at  present  be  distinguished  from  other  effects  due  to  federation 
and  outside  causes.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet  matured  and  cr^^stal- 
lized  in  regard  to  the  chief  features  of  the  labor  propaganda;  in  fact 
people  are  still  only  half  aware  what  the  underlying  theory  of  that 
movement  is  or  whither  it  leads.  Employers  view  with  misgiving 
the  effects  of  laws  lately  enacted  or  in  prospect.  The  system  of 
party  politics  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  both  as  to  platforms  and  align- 
ment and  as  to  tactical  organization.  The  impormanency  of  present 
conditions  impresses  itself  everywhere  upon  the  visitor.  Predictions 
as  to  political  developments  or  legislation  made  by  those  most  compe- 
tent to  speak  upon  such  subjects  are  falsilSed  almost  before  they  are 
uttered.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  certainly  be  presump- 
tuous for  a  stranger  in  Australia  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  the  probable  results  of  present  economic  tendencies  in 
that  country. 

What  has  been  attempted  is  to  giv^c  some  impressions  and  statistics 
with  regard  to  labor  conditions  with  as  much  history  of  the  part  of 
the  labor  movement  that  differentiates  Australia  from  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  the  forces  behind  the 
experimental  legislation  recently  enacted  or  now  proposed. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  labor  movement — as  far  as  the  attain- 
ment of  its  practical  ideals  is  concerned — may  depend  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  farmers.     The  latter  have  many  old  grievances  against  the 
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employing  class.  A  considerable  percentage  of  the  small  settlers  in 
the  pastoral  States,  like  New  South  Wales,  have  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  been  shearers  or  station  workmen,  and  members  of  tirades 
unions.  The  labor  party  appeals  to  the  farmers  by  its  positive  pro- 
gramme. It  is  easier  to  elicit  interest  among  the  politically  apathetic 
rural  classes  by  promising  to  do  something  definite  than  by  promising 
indefinite  generalities  or  merely  insisting  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
status  quo.  Mr.  Watson,  the  labor  Federal  premier,  represented  a 
country  district.  The  president  of  the  largest  farmers'  society  in 
Australia,  with  more  tlian  7,000  active  members,  said  to  the  writer: 
^'The  labor  party  is  the  true  democratic  party  of  this  country,  and 
gives  us  all  our  true  democratic  legislation.  But  the  trade-union 
leaders  must  broaden  the  labor  platform  and  take  in  their  country 
friends.  The  one  point  on  which  we  now  differ  is  on  their  programme 
of  land  nationalization.^'  It  is  dou)>tf  ul  whether  the  two  interests  will 
ever  agree  upon  this  last  point,  and  the  general  testimony  of  farmers 
and  those  familiar  with  the  farmers  was  that  as  a  class  they  oppose 
the  labor  party.  This  is  especially  true  in  Victoria,  where  farmers' 
leagues  have  been  organized  and  an  active  campaign  is  being  conducted 
antagonistic  to  socialism  and  la1)or  doctrines. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  farmer  has  had  time  to  be  felt  in  Austi'a- 
lia  we  shall  know  ver}'  little  as  to  the  relative  forces  at  work  for  and 
against  socialistic  legislation.  The  prediction  one  would  naturally 
venture  is  that  the  result  will  be  practical  compromises,  upon  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  workingmen,  which  will  throw 
over  man}'  of  the  theoretical  ideals  and  principles  of  the  socialist  polit- 
ical economy. 

The  labor  movement  represents  a  centering  inward  of  Australian 
life.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  wider  world  interests.  It  is  intensely 
local,  and  perhaps  more  self-confident  in  its  policies  than  if  Australia 
were  not  so  remote  from  other  civilization  centers.  There  is  no  chance 
to  compare  home  conditions  with  corresponding  social  conditions  else- 
where. And,  what  is  strange  in  a  race  so  akin  to  our  own  and  placed 
exteriorl}^  in  such  similar  circumstances,  the  national  ideal  of  the 
Australians  is  almost  the  converse  of  ours.  A  speaker  in  the  Westra- 
lian  parliament  said:  "We  have  to  choose  between  two  ideals — 
between  the  ideal  of  rapid  progress,  large  population,  and,  possibly,  a 
ver}'  considerable  residuum  of  poverty,  and  the  ideal  of  a  slower  rate 
of  progress,  almost  stationary  population,  and  happily  v^ery  little  pov- 
erty." By  protection  and  exclusion  and  formal  regulation  the  labor 
party  M^ould  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  the  working  people.  Ameri- 
cans have  sought  the  same  end  by  reverse  methods,  by  inviting  the 
world  into  national  partnership,  and  by  an  almost  anarchic  struggle  of  the 
fittest  to  survive.  Our  system  may  breed  a  more  aggressive,  energetic, 
and  masterful  race,  but  at  the  expense  of  more  suffering  and  injustice 
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to  the  weak.  There  is  danger  in  both  sj'stems.  Extreme  individual- 
ism may  produce  lawlessness,  and  lawlessness  strain  to  the  severinjj 
limit  the  bonds  of  soc»iety.  Extreme  socialism  may  make  of  a  nation 
a  5i<xMal  hypochondriac  and  injure  the  constitution  of  a  country-  by 
too  much  doc'toring. 

An  individual  acknowledgment  of  the  many  hospitalities  and  helpful 
oi>urtesies  extended  to  the  writer  durii^  his  investigations  in  Austmlia 
MTould  add  materially  to  the  length  of  this  report.  Without  exception 
every  facility  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  both  b}'  public  authorities  and 
by  private  parties,  for  obtaining  information  upon  the  matters  which 
^ere  the  object  of  his  visit.  An  American  feels  very  much  at  home 
io  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  apt  to  view  its  ultimate  future  almost 
a.-*  enthusiastically  as  a  native  citizen.  And  he  is  certain  to  regard 
i^itb  the  most  coixiial  sympathy  and  satisfaction  the  growing  power 
and  prosperity  of  this  kindi*ed  Federation  of  the  South  Pacific. 


A0BEEEMEHT8  BETWEEH  EMPL0TEB8  AND  EMPL0TEE8. 

[It  i»  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree- 
ments made  between  lar^  bodies  of  employers  and  em^iloyees  with  regard  to  wage^, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  receive' copies  of  such  agreements 
whenever  made.] 

JOINT  INTERSTATE    AGREEMENT    OF  OPERATORS    AND 

MINERS. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  representatives  of  the  Southwestern 
Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  representatives  of  Dis- 
tricts 14,  21,  and  25  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  that  the 
existing  interstate,  district,  and  Texas  agreements  be  continued  with- 
out any  change  or  addition  whatever,  except  as  follows: 

Day  wage,  yardage,  dead  and  deScient  work  to  be  reduced  through- 
out 5.55  per  cent,  except  the  day-wage  scale  in  Texas  mines,  which 
shall  be  reduced  one-half  the  above  amount. 

Interstate  and  district  scales  to  be  signed  simultaneous!}-  at  Pitts- 
burg and  to  expire  March  31,  1906. 

IKSrOE  DAT- WAGE  SCALE. 

Tracklayers $2.42 

Track  layers'  heli)er8 2.  23 

Trappers 1 .  07 

Bottom  cagers 2.  42 

Drivers 2.42 

Trip  riders 2.42 

Pushers 2.42 

WaU»r  haulers  and  machine  haulers 2. 42 

Timbermen,  where  such  are  employed 2.  42 

Pine  men  for  compresst^d  air  plants 2.  36 

All  other  inside  day  lalwr 2.  23 

BpragKing,  conpling,  and  greasing,  when  done  by  bovs 1. 65 

Shaft  sinkers '. 2.64 

Shot  firers  under  normal  conditions 2.  83 

OTJTSIDE  BAT-WAGE  SCALE. 

First  bl  cksmithfl $2.83 

Second  blacksmiths 2.  60 

Blacksmiths' helpers 2.23 

Cari^enters 2.  30 

(Provided  that  in  no  case  will  there  he  any  reduction  from  the  rate 
of  wages  now  paid  to  carpenters  of  more  than  5.65  per  cent.) 

All  other  outeide  day  labor  not  enumerated $1. 91 

Provided  that  any  class  of  outride  day  labor  now  receiving  $2.02i 
or  more  per  day  shall  be  reduced  5.55  per  cent.  This  provision  only 
applies  to  outside  day  labor  not  otherwise  enumerated. 
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SCAI.E  FOB  ENOINEEBS. 

Kngineers,  first  claas,  600  tons  and  over,  per  month $74. 62 

Second  class,  300  to  500  tons,  per  month 68. 95 

Third  class,  300  tons  or  less,  per  month 61. 40 

Tail  rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  reduced  5.55  per  cent  below 
present  wages. 

The  minimum  rate  for  tail  rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $2.25 
per  day,  or  $58.56  per  month;  provided,  further,  that  the  maximum 
rate  for  tail  rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $2.55  per  day,  or  $66.12 

Eer  month.  Twenty-six  days  to  constitute  a  montn's  work  and  nine 
ours  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  All  overtime  in  excess  of  nine  hours 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  proportionate  rate  per  hour. 

The  tonnage  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  for  the  month  of 
November,  1902,  and  based  upon  mine-run  coal;  but  in  no  case  shall  any 
reduction  from  the  present  wages  be  made. 

This  scale  of  wages  applies  only  to  mines  in  operation  at  least  one 
year,  and  in  all  new  mines  the  wages  of  the  engineers  shall  be  advanced 
with  the  increased  tonnage  until  the  maximum  rate  is  reached;  pro- 
vided, that  in  no  case  shall  engineers  employed  at  new  mines  receive 
less  than  $2.25  per  day;  also  that  in  no  case  shall  engineers,  firemen, 
or  pumpers  be  interfered  with  or  asked  to  cease  work  by  any  local 
committee  or  local  union  official  during  the  life  of  this  contract. 

The  miningpricesinsideandout.side  daj'-wage  scale  (except  engineers) 
provided  for  in  this  contract  is  based  upon  an  eight-hour  work  day. 

BUIiES  AND  BEGULATIONS. 
EIGHT-HOUR   DAY. 

All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  eight  hours,  and  the  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to  be  done  on 
the  day  hanos'  own  time.  All  company  men  shall  perform  whatever 
day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct.  An  eight-hour  day  means  eight 
hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working  places,  exclusive  of 
noon  time — which  shall  be  one-half  hour — for  all  classes  of  inside  day 
labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such 
working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  irom  the  same  at  night. 

Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time 
required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any^  part  of  the  day's  labor;  their 
time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive 
empty  cars— that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  the 
inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in  no 
case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such  cars 
at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either 
walk  to  and  from  their  parting,  or  take  with  them,  without  compensa- 
tion, either  loaded  or  empty  cars  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  drivers  from  bringing  to 
and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the  opera- 
tor, provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

Wnen  the  stables  are  located  outside  the  mine  the  companies  agree 
to  deliver  the  mules  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  in  the  morning  and 
relieve  the  drivers  of  the  mules  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  night. 

When  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  hours'  pay  whether  or  not  the  mine  worEs  full  two  hours;  but 
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after  the  first  two  hours  the  men  shall  be  paid  for  every  hour  there- 
after, by  the  hour,  for  each  hour's  work  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
If  for  any  reason  the  regular  work  can  not  be  furnished  the  inside 
da}^  lal)orers  for  a  portion  of  the  first  two  hours,  the  operators  shall 
furnish  other  than  the  regular  labor  for  the  unexpired  time. 

PENALTIES   FOR   LGAniNO   IMPURITIES. 

In  order  to  insure  the  production  of  clean,  marketable  coal,  it  is 
herein  provided  that  if  any  miner  shall  load  with  his  coal  sulphur, 
bone,  slate,  blackjack,  or  other  impurities,  he  shall,  for  the  fii*st  onensc, 
be  notified  by  the  mine  foreman;  for  the  vsecond  offense  he  may  be 
suspended  for  one  day;  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense 
occurring  in  any  one  month  he  may  be  suspended  for  three  days;  pro- 
vided, that  if  in  any  case  it  is  shown  that  a  miner  maliciously  or  know- 
ingly loads  impurities,  he  shall  be  subject  to  discharge.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  if  any  miner  has  been  suspended  and  claims  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done  him,  the  matter  shall  be  taken  up  for  investi- 
gation and  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  three  of  this 
agreement. 

DUTIES  OF  PIT  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.  working  in  and  around  the  mines,  arising  out  of  this  agree- 
ment or  any  district  or  subdistrict  agreement  made  in  connection 
therewith,  when  the  pit  boss  and  saia  miner  Or  mine  laborer  have 
failed  to  agree. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it,  and  in 
the  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  thelJ.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or 
such  person  as  ho  may  designate  to  represent  him;  and  should  tney 
fail  to  agree  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  commissioner  of  the  South- 
western IntersUite  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  district  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  cases  the  mines, 
miners,  mine  lalwrers,  and  parties  involved  nmst  continue  at  work, 
pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is 
reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance 
which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likejy  to  impede  the  operation 
of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man  or  men 
to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in  order  that  the 
mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member 
or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediatelv  take  the  place  or  places 
assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereoi. 

(d)  The  pit  committee,  in  the  dischai'ge  of  its  duties,  shall  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless  called 
upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a 
grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss.     Any  pit  committeeman 

shall  attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict 
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with  any  provision  of  this  contract,  or  any  other  made  in  pursuance 
hereof,  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman.  The  foregoing 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking 
after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper 
manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working  aours  except  by  permission 
of  the  operator,  or  in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(f)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine,  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  exclusively  in  tlie  oper- 
ator, and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees 
or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants  because  of  personal  preju- 
dice or  activity  in  matters  affectmg  the  IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  any 
employee  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  by  the  company  and  it  is 
claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
''a"  and  *■*  b"''  of  uiis  section,  shall  te  taken  up  promptly,  and  if  it  is 
proven  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate 
said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been 
suspended  and  out  of  employment;  provided,  if  no  decision  shall  be 
rendered  within  five  days  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed,  in  so  far 
as  compensation  is  concerned,  unless  said  failure  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
within  five  days  is  owing  to  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  operator,  in 
which  case  a  maximum  of  ten  days^  compensation  shall  be  paid. 

LOCAL   DEMANDS. 

There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  by  either  operators  or  min- 
ers which  are  in  conflict  with  this  agreement  or  an}^  district  or  sub- 
diiitrict  agreement  made  prior  to  September  1,  1904;  and  there  shall 
be  no  provision  imposed  violating  the  same.  Any  local  member,  offi- 
cial, or  committee  shutting  down  a  mine  without  orders  from  the  dis- 
trict president  or  district  executive  board  shall  be  fined  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  national  constitution  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  and 
such  additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  as  are  now  or  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  district  organizations. 
All  such  fines  are  to  be  collected  b^^  the  companies  and  paid  into  the 
district  treasury  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Should  any  operator  violate 
this  agreement,  or  any  provision  hereof,  such  operator  or  company 
shall  he  fined  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  said  fine  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

PAYMENT   OF   WAGES. 

The  operators  agree  to  pay  twice  a  month,  the  dates  of  paj'ment  to 
be  determined  by  the  district  joint  convention;  and  these  payments  are 
to  be  made  at  tne  office  nearest  to  the  mine  wherein  or  at  which  the 
employees  are  employed;  provided,  however,  that  this  office  shall  be 
located  not  more  than  two  miles  from  such  mine. 

CHECK-OFF. 

The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  and  agree  to  check  off  dues, 
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assessments^  fines,  and  initiations  from  all  miners  and  mine  laborers 
when  desired.  In  order  to  protect  the  companies,  the  U.  M.  W.  of 
A.  agrees,  when  the  companies  so  demand,  to  furnish  a  collective  and 
continuous  order  authorizing  the  companies  to  make  such  deductions. 
The  companies  agree  to  furnish  the  miners'  local  representatives  a 
monthly  statement  showing  separately  the  amount  of  dues,  assess- 
ments, fines,  and  initiations  collected.  In  case  any  fine  is  imposed  the 
proprietv  of  which  is  questioned,  the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be 
withhela  by  the  operator  until  the  case  has  been  taken  up  for  adjust- 
ment and  a  decision  reachexi. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  miners  may  employ  a  check  weighman  to  see 
that  coal  is  properly  weighed  and  a  correct  record  made  thereof, 
and  when  sucn  check  weighman  is  employed  the  companies  shall  fur- 
nish him  a  check  number,  and  he  shall  credit  to  his  number  such  por- 
tion of  each  miner's  coal  as  he  may  be  authorized  to  do  by  the  local 
union.  It  is  understood  that  the  aoove  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
ari*angements  now  existing  at  any  mine  where  a  check  number  is 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  local  union,  and  dues,  assessments,  fines,  and 
initiations  collected  by  this  method. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

It  is  agreed  that  measurements  of  entries,  brushing,  room  turning, 
and  deadwork  shall  be  made  semimonthly,  and  payment  in  full  shall 
be  made  for  such  work  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  other 
work  is  paid  for. 

EQUAL  TURN. 

The  opemtor  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered  each  miner  and 
that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obttiin  the  same.  The  check 
weighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's  guidance. 
The  drivers  shall  be  subject  to  whonjever  the  mine  manager  shall 
designate  as  turn  keeper  in  pursuance  hereof. 

DEATHS   AND   FUNERALS. 

» 

In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine,  the 
miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discon- 
tinuing work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day;  but  work,  at  the  option 
of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day  following  and  continue 
thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  alx)ve,  or  where  death  has  resulted 
from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  individual  miners  and  imderground 
employees  may,  at  their  option,  absent  themselves  from  work  tor  the 
purp<wc  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And  whether 
attending  such  funeral  or  not,  each  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed, 
shall  contribute  fifty  (50)  cents  and  the  operator  twentv-five  ($25) 
dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  collected  throu^t  the  office  of  the  company.  In  the 
event  that  the  mines  are  thrown  idle  on  account  of  the  miners'  or  other 
emplo^^ees'  failure  to  report  for  work  in  the  time  intervening  between 
the  time  of  the  accident  and  the  funeral,  or  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
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then  the  conipaDy  shall  not  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  the 
twenty -five  ($25)  dollars  above  referred  to. 

Except  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no 
case  be  thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  any  employee  of  the  company  or  member  of  his  family, 
any  individual  miner  may,  at  his  option,  absent  himself  from  work 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

DOCTOR. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  for  doctors,  unless  such  deduction  is 
authorized  by  the  individual  employee. 

CONDITION   OF  THE   MINE. 

The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition  as  practicable, 
bv  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places. 
\Vhen  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account  of  water, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  companv,  they  shall  employ  said  miner 
doing  company  work  when  practicable,  and  provided  that  said  miner 
is  competent  to  do  such  work,  or  he  shall  be  given  another  working 
place  until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place. 

PROVISIONS   FOR   INJURED. 

The  operators  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  etc.,  and 
provide  suitable  ambulance  or  convej'^ance,  readily  available  at  each 
mine  to  properly  convey  injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an 
accident 

POWDER. 

The  price  of  powder  shall  be  $2.00  per  keg  during  the  term  of  this 
contract. 

1906   JOINT  CONVENTION. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1906,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


HARNESSING   MULES. 

In  regard  to  taking  the  mules  into  the  mine  where  the  mules  are 
kept  on  top  of  slope  opening,  the  mules  are  to  be  taken  to  and  from 
the  tipple  to  the  mouth  of  the  slope.  In  shaft  openings  the  mules  are 
to  be  taken  down  and  up  the  snaft  by  the  company,  either  by  the 
drivers  on  the  company's  time,  or  by  the  company  employing  a  man 
to  do  so,  and  it  may  employ  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  it  chooses  to 
do  this  work. 
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Where  mules  are  kept  in  the  mine,  if  the  mules  are  harnessed  by 
the  company,  the  driver  must  be  at  the  pit  bottom,  or  the  parting^ 
where  be  commences  work,  ready  to  begin  at  starting  time.  If  the 
driver  harnesses  the  mules  be  does  so  on  the  company's  time. 

PENALTIES   FOR  LOADING   IMPURITIES. 

The  interpretation  of,  or  the  construction  to  be  placed  upon,  that 

Earagraph  relative  to  penalties  for  loading  impurities  in  the  agreement 
etwecn  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  Southwestern  Interstete  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  entered  into  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  July  27th, 
1903,  having  been  referred  to  the  undersigned,  is  ruled  upon  as  follows. 
The  paragraph  reads: 

''In  order  to  insure  the  production  of  clean,  marketable  coal,  it  is 
hereby  provided  that  if  anv  miner  shall  load  with  his  coal  sulphur, 
bone,  slate,  blackjack,  or  other  impurities,  he  shall  for  the  tirst  offense 
be  notified  l)y  the  mine  foreman;  for  the  second  offense  he  may  l)e  sus- 
pended for  one  day ;  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense  occurring 
111  any  one  month  he  may  be  suspended  for  three  days;  provided  that 
if  in  any  ease  it  is  shown  that  a  miner  maliciously  or  knowingly  loads 
impurities,  he  shall  be  subject  to  discharge." 

The  question  is  upon  what  constitutes  "one  month"  within  the 
meaning  and  the  intent  of  this  contract. 

It  was  clearly  intended  bv  the  parties  to  this  contract  that  if  it 
became  necessary  to  insure  the  proauction  of  clean  coal,  the  penalties 
provided  in  this  agreement  should  be  and  could  be  inflicted.  It  is  also 
clear  that  if  the  operation  of  this  agreement  is  to  be  limited  and  con- 
fined to  each  calendar  month  for  the  period  it  is  in  effect,  the  penalties 
can  not  be  inflicted  as  contemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
and  the  offender  must  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 

For  exanii)le,  suppose  a  miner  is  notified  on  the  first  or  any  subse- 
quent day  of  the  calendar  month  that  he  has  loaded  dirty  coal,  that  is 
the  extent  of  his  punishment  for  that  offense;  and  suppose  he  is 
notified  on  the  first  or  any  subsequent  day  of  the  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing that  he  has  loaded  dirty  coal,  that  is  the  limit  of  his  punishment 
for  the  second  offense,  notwithstanding  the  second  offense  may  have 
been  committed  on  consecutive  days — that  is  to  say,  on  the  last  day  of 
one  calendar  month  and  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  followmg. 

Again,  the  first  offense  mav  be  committed  on  any  day  subsequent  to 
the  first  day  of  the  month;  tlie  second  offense  on  any  day  subsequent 
to  the  first  offense,  and  the  third  offense  on  the  first  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month  or  any  subsecjuent  day,  and  the  offender  go  practically 
unscathed,  because  no  penalty  other  than  that  provided  for  the  seconS 
offense  could  be  inflicted.  Again,  if  the  second  offense  occurred  on 
the  last  day  of  any  calendar  month  on  which  the  first  offense  occurred, 
the  offense  is  condoned,  because  of  the  application,  as  lawyers  would 
•say,  of  the  "statute  of  limitations"  interfering  to  save  the  offender 
from  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  providea  as  just  and  necessary 
to  the  consummation  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  contract— the 
"insurance  of  the  production  of  clean,  marketable  coal." 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  that  could  not  have  been  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  because  they  clearly  intended 
that  the  penalty  should  be  inflicted  if  the  offenses  were  committed 
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within  the  specified  time,  '^  one  month,"  i.  e.,  thirty  days.  Nor  would 
this  impose  any  hardships  on  the  miner,  or  give  the  operator  any  undue 
advantage. 

The  ruling  is,  therefore,  that  ^^one  month"  in  this  agreement  means 
thirty  daj's. 

If  either  of  the  district  presidents  disagree  with  this  ruling,  they 
will  please  submit  their  reasons  therefor  in  writing. 

Bennet  Brown^ 

Com7nu9wner. 

Copies  sent  to  and  endorsed  by — 
George  Colville,  district  president  No.  25. 
Georee  Richardson,  distnct  president  No.  14. 
Pete  Hanraty,  district  president  No.  21. 
Thomas  M.  King,  vice-president  district  No.  21. 

Pittsburg,  Kansas,  August  19^  1904.. 

A  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  in  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  brushing  question  in  the  nortnern  part  of  Kansas  is  to  be  taken  up 
and  adjusted  by  the  president  of  District  14  and  the  operators'  com- 
missioner, the  representatives  of  the  miners  and  the  representatives 
of  the  operators  agree  to  refer  the  matter  to  T.  L.  Lewis,  national 
yii-e-president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  and  W.  C.  Perry,  vice-pres- 
ident at  large  for  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal*  Operators' 
Association,  for  settlement. 

Executed  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  this  19th  da^^  of  August,  1904. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

B.  F.  Bush,  Premde7iL 


Id  behalf  of  the  miners: 


S.  W.  Kniffin,  Se<n'€ta)*y. 

J.    G.  JRlCHARDSON, 

Presidtnt  District  H. 
Pete  Hanraty, 

President  District  21, 
Geo.  Colville, 

President  District  25. 
Robert  Gilmgur, 
Secretai'y  Joint  Convent io7i. 
T.  L.  .Lewis, 
Natumal  Vice- Pi'esi dent. 


DISTRICT  AGREEMENT,  ADOPTED  AUGUST  19,  1904,  BY 
SOUTHWESTERN  INTERSTATE  COAL  OPERATORS' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA,  DISTRICT  No.  14. 

Article  1.  That  the  following  prices  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds 
shall  be  paid  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  and  received  by  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  for  mine  run  coal  free  from  slate,  dirt,  bono 
sulphur,  black  Jack  and  other  impurities  for  a  period  of  time  begin- 
ning September  1st,  1904,  and  ending  March  31st,  1906. 
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Article  2.  Cherokee  and  Crawford  counties,  Kansas,  and  Barton 
County,  Missouri.     Shooting  coal  per  ton  for  mine  run,  72  cents. 

Article  3.  That  the  uniform  price  of  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows: 

Entries  12  feet  wide,  $1.06  per  yaixi. 

Entries  less  than  12  feet  wiae,  $1.59  per  j^ard. 

First  crosscut  in  rooms,  $1.59,  or  $1.06  per  yard,  according  to  width 
of  same,  based  oil  width  and  price  of  entries.  That  in  all  cases  where 
miners  are  unable  to  secure  necessary  width  in  rooms,  being  prevented 
by  horseback  or  other  unavoidable  obstacles,  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
such  work  shall  be  the  same  as  above  stipulated.  Where  the  width 
obtained  in  rooms  is  less  than  12  feet  and  over  six  feet,  price  shall  be 
determined  proportionately.  The  price  for  turning  rooms  shall  be 
$2.13  where  the  room  neck  is  six  feet;  $4.25  where  they  are  12  feet. 
That  brushing  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  per  yard  for  five 
feet  alcove  the  rails  and  $1.06  for  six  feet  above  the  rails.  Horse- 
backs, $1.06  per  foot.  Stowing  dirt,  11  cents  per  car;  53  cents  per 
yard  or  to  be  taken  away  by  the  company. 

Article  4.  When  entries  are  double  shifted  or  when  two  men  work 
together  in  entries  on  same  shift  27  cents  per  yard  additional  shall  be 
paid. 

Article  5.  The  price  for  making  wall  for  room  through  gob  in 
entries  shall  be  $1.59. 

Article  6.  Conditions  governing  shot-firers: 

Shot-firers  shall  have  but  one  job  in  mines  employing  forty  men  or 
more,  and  no  shot-firer  shall  perform  his  duties  while  in  the  mine 
alone.  Two  shot-firers  shall  not  fire  shots  for  more  than  eighty  men 
without  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  7c.  ^r  place  for  each  addi- 
tional man,  but  when  there  are  a  hundred  and  fave  men  employed  there 
shall  be  one  additional  shot-firer,  and  same  conditions  to  apply  when 
additional  shot-firers  are  needed. 

Article  7.  The  use  of  squibs  and  fuse  shall  be  left  to  the  men  of 
each  mine.  Where  one  is  voted  the  use  of  the  other  shall  be  excluded, 
with  this  provision,  that  when  the  men  vote  to  use  fuse  the  company 
shall  make  no  charges  for  squibs,  but  in  any  event,  when  necessary  to 
use  dynamite  in  brushing  or  horseback  shooting,  the  use  of  fuse  is 
permissible,  and  in  no  event  shall  any  shot-firer  shoot  more  than  one 
working  place  at  a  time. 

BATES  AND  VEKNOX  COUNTIES,  MISSOXJBI. 

Article  1.  That  the  price  for  digging  shall  be  as  follows  for  mine- 
run  coal: 

Coal  four  feet  and  over,  per  ton,  62  cents. 

Coal  three  feet  six  inches  and  over,  per  ton,  67  cents. 

Coal  three  feet  six  inches  or  less,  per  ton,  72  cents. 

Article  2.  That  prices  for  bottom  grading  be  paid  the  same  in  rooms 
as  in  entries,  and  the  price  for  removing  bone  coal  or  rock  shall  be 
determined  by  the  miner  and  mine  foreman. 

Article  3.  That  rooms  be  24  feet  wide  when  roof  will  permit,  and 
in  no  case  shall  two  men  be  reouired  to  work  in  a  room  less  than  16 
feet  wide,  the  mine  foreman  to  oe  judge  of  conditions. 

Article  4.  That  the  same  rules  and  customs  in  regard  to  first  cross- 
cat  in  rooms  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford  counties,  Kansas,  shall  also 
apply  to  these  counties. 
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Article  5.  That  the  prices  for  entries  shall  be,  for  12-foot  entries, 
$1.59;  for  six-fobt  entries,  $2.13  per  yard. 

Article  6.  That  prices  for  top  brushing  be  80  cents  per  yard  for 
fire  foot  two  inches  above  the  rails,  the  existing  custom.    That  bottom 

f^radin^  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness  shall  be  53  cents,  and 
or  eacn  additional  six  inches  in  thickness  the  price  to  be  27  cents. 
When  less  than  six  inches  the  price  to  be  determined  between  the 
miner  and  the  mine  foreman. 

Article  7.  Room  turning  and  all  other  dead  work  not  enumerated 
sihall  be  reduced  5.55  per  cent. 

PT.KAflANTOK  DI8TBICT. 

Article  1.  The  price  for  mining  shall  be  95  cents  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  under  the  condition  now  in  operation. 

Article  2.  Brushing  in  entries  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.75 
for  six  feet  above  the  rails.  All  dead  work  not  enumerated  shall  be 
reduced  5.55  per  cent. 

OSAGE  COXTNTY. 

Article  1.  That  the  price  per  ton  for  mine-i*un  coal  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Osaffe  City,  per  ton,  $1.60. 

BurTingame,  per  ton,  $1.55.  * 

Scranton,  per  ton,  $1.55. 

Article  2.  That  room  turning  be  paid  $5.67  as  a  uniform  price  for 
Osage  County,  miner  to  put  away  airt.  That  the  distance  of  room 
turning  shall  be  12  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  rib  of  said  room,  and 
no  room  shall  be  considered  turned  until  such  distance  is  obtained. 
All  yardage  beyond  the  specified  distance  of  12  feet  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $1.42  per  3'ard. 

Article  3.  All  gob  entries  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.59  per 
yard,  said  entries  to  be  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  high  in  Osage  County.  For  narrow  entries  five  feet  wide  and 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  $1.97  per  yard,  the  miner  to  have  the  coal. 
For  entries  14  feet  wide,  $1.86  per  yard,  the  miner  to  have  the  coal. 
For  one-sided  entries  the  price  to  be  $1.33  per  yard,  the  miner  to  have 
the  coal. 

Article  4.  That  rib-room  turning  be  paid  the  same  as  other  room 
turning. 

Article  5.  That  all  rock  brushing  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  94  cents 
per  yard  of  one  foot  in  thickness  and  47  cents  for  each  additional  six 
inches,  help  to  be  furnished  by  the  company  when  drilling  in  rock. 

Article  6.  Cutting  corners  in  rooms  where  rooms  are  full  width,  53 
cents  per  yard. 

Article  7.  That  whenever  a  mine  foreman  desires  two  men  to  work 
together  in  one  place,  they  shall  be  paid  14  cents  extra  per  ton  above 
the  regular  mining  price,  provided  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  miner 
working  in  said  place  or  his  inability  to  keep  up  the  working  face. 

Article  8.  Where  shooting  is  necessary,  the  coajpany^  to  be  required 
to  furnish  drilling  machines  and  other  necessary  materials  for  blasting, 
and  that  such  necessities  shall  be  delivered  at  the  miner^s  platform  or 
switch. 
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Article  9.  That  no  room  be  driven  over  185  feet  without  extra  paj 
for  pushing,  said  extra  pay  to  be  determined  by  mine  foreman  and  pit 
committee,  and  that  in  any  steep  pushing  the  driver  or  pusher  shall 
be  required  to  assist  in  pushing. 

Article  10.  That  mule  brushing  shall  be  contracted  when  desired^ 
the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mine  foreman  and  the  parties  doing 
the  work. 

Article  11.  All  deficient  work  shall  be  paid  extra,  the  price  to  be 
determined  by  the  mine  foreman,  miner,  or  miners  affected,  but  should 
they  not  agree,  then  the  price  shall  be  determined  by  the  mine  fore- 
man and  pit  committee. 

Article  12.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  all  coal  shall  be 
accepted  at  the  miner's  switch  or  platform. 

Article  13.  Miners-shall  at  no  time  load  or  send  out  dirt,  in  case 
of  dispute,  without  the  consent  of  the  pit  boss  and  pit  committee. 

Article  14.  That  whenever  a  room  or  entry  caves  in  or  abnormal 
conditions  exist,  the  operator  shall  take  the  dirt  at  miner's  switch  or 
platform  and  the  miner's  turn  for  coal  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Article  15.  Where  the  blacksmith  is  hired  by  the  company  to  sharpen 
tools  for  the  men,  the  charges  will  be  1  per  cent.  When  men  sharpen 
their  own  tools,  no  charge  shall  be  made. 

Article  16.  That  each  operator  in  Osage  County  shall  furnish  their 
employees  domestic  coaU  during  the  six  winter  months  commencing 
September  1  and  ending  February  28,  at  the  September  market  quo- 
tations for  Osage  County  coal,  and  during  the  six  summer. months  at 
the  actual  market  price  at  the  mines. 

INSIDE  BAY-WAGE  SCALE. 

(Driver  for  each  additional  mule,  9  cents  extra.) 

Machine  runner.   . .' $2. 83 

Machine  helper _ 2. 60 

Loading  anddrilling  after  machine _ 2. 42 

Wages  of  motormen  to  be  reduced  5.55  per  cent  below  present 
wages.  The  company  shall  have  the  right  to  work  any  part  or  all  of 
the  mine  by  machines  if  they  desire. 

The  men  working  with  the  machines  shall  be  subject  to  the  mine 
foreman's  order,  and  do  any  work  he  may  direct  other  than  machine 
work;  provided,  however,  there  shall  be  no  reduction  made  in  the  rate 
of  wages  paid.  When  either  side  to  the  agreement  desires  to  do  min- 
ing by  the  ton,  the  matter  shall  be  taken  up  and  adjusted. 

Digging  coal  by  the  day $2. 65 

GENERAL  PB0VI8I0NS. 

Article  1.  That  the  bimonthly  pay  days  shall  fall  on  the  2d  and  4th 
Saturdays  of  each  month. 

Article  2.  Any  miner  desiring  to  leave  the  service  of  the  company 
shall  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  company's  local  office  and  receive 
his  money  in  full  not  later  than  5  days  after  such  notice. 

Article  3.  That  all  required  timbers  and  rails  shall  be  delivered 
when  necessary  at  the  working  switch  of  the  miner. 

Article  4.  That  the  color  line  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  employment. 
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Article  5.  That  the  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales, 
machinery,  railroad  switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a 
plant  to  noist  coal,  all  being  in  the  nature  of  construction  work,  are 
to  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Exten- 
sive repairs  to  and  rebuilding  of  the  same  class  of  work  shall  also  be 
included  in  the  same,  provided  that  any  or  all  members  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.  who  may  be  employed  at  such  work  shall  not  be  asked  to 
work  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Article  6.  There  shall  be  no  unjust  discrimination  against  any  day 
laborers  in  so  far  that  the  work  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equally 
distributed,  provided  the  parties  are  competent  to  do  the  work. 

Article  7.  All  half  turns  shall  be  furnished  a  check  number. 

Article  8.  That  the  check  weighman  shall  have  a  check  number  to 
receive  his  pay,  the  same  as  miners. 

Article  9.  That  the  price  of  nut  coal  at  the  mines  for  household 
pui-poses  to  the  employees  shall  be  $1.35  per  ton  for  the  entire  year 
where  bought  by  the  head  of  the  family  (except  Osage  and  Pleasanton). 

Article  10.  When  entry  or  horselmck  dirt  is  wneeled  or  pushed, 
extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  when  it  is  required  to  wheel  or  push 
same  over  126  feet.  (This  applies  to  Cherokee  and  Crawford  coun- 
ties, Kansas,  and  Barton  County,  Missouri.) 

Article  11.  When  rock  brushing  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  regu- 
lar brushing  price  shall  not  apply,  but  the  compensation  for  the  same 
shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  miner  and  mine  foreman. 
(This  applies  to  Cherokee  and  Crawford  counties,  Kansas,  and  Barton 
County,  Missouri.) 

Article  12.  Faulty  coal  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  any 
miner  hired  to  work  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  day,  the  company 
to  furnish  the  powder  and  tools  when  required,  or  the  man  to  be  given 
another  place,  the  mine  foreman  to  determine  whether  the  man  is  to 
be  employed  by  the  day  or  given  another  place. 

Article  13.  In  opening  new  mines  the  work  shall  be  done  by  the 
cubic  yard  or  by  the  ton,  and  the  price  per  cubic  yard  for  the  coal 
shall  be  the  price  per  ton  under  the  scale  for  that  width  of  work.  This 
rule  to  apply  after  the  first  parting  on  each  side  of  bottom  of  shaft 
and  air  connections  are  made. 

Article  14.  That  when  a  miner  is  prevented  from  work  by  reason  of 
his  switch  not  being  laid  in  his  turn  or  through  neglect  of  the  com- 
pany, or  in  the  event  of  a  fall  of  rock  in  his  place  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  he  shall  notify  the  mine  foreman  and  if  the  same  is  not 
remedied  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  shall  proceed  as 
in  paragraph  A  and  B  of  the  interstate  agreement;  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  if  any  miner  or  mine  laborer  aosents  himself  irom  work  for 
more  than  one  day  without  a  justifiable  cause,  the  operator  shall  have 
the  right  to  fill  such  vacancy,  but  if  the  miner  or  mine  laborer  believes 
that  he  is  unjustly  dealt  with,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
pit  committee  for  investigation. 

Article  15.  That  the  price  for  blacksmithing  for  the  ensuing  year 
be  based  on  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  miner.  Where 
squibs  are  used  the  price  shall  be  25  cents  per  month. 

Article  16.  That  tne  wage  of  blacksmiths  at  mines  where  construc- 
tion work  is  being  done  shall  be  $2.83  per  day,  and  the  wage  of  mine 
blacksmith  at  mines  where  repairs  and  sharpening  of  tools  only  is  being 
done  shall  be  $2.60  per  day,  based  on  an  eight-hour  day. 
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Article  17.  The  prices  for  draw  slate  shall  be: 

24  cents  per  lineal  yard  where  draw  slate  is  6  inches  thick. 

88  cents  per  lineal  yard  where  di-aw  slate  is  9  inches  thick. 

52  cents  per  lineal  yard  where  draw  slate  is  12  inches  thick. 

9  cents  increase  for  each  additional  three  inches  in  thickness. 

These  prices  are  for  draw  slate  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  miner  to 
handle  same  across  full  width  of  room  when  room  is  standard  width. 
A  proportionate  price  per  yard  based  on  actual  width  of  room  where 
room  IS  less  than  standard  width.  When  draw  slate  is  less  than  6 
inches  thick  the  price  to  be  determined  by  miner  and  mine  foreman. 
(Except  Osage  and  Pleasanton.) 

Article  18.  That  the  price  for  bottom  brushing  shall  be  $1.12  per 
yard  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford  counties,  Kansas,  and  Barton  County, 
Missouri. 

Article  19.  That  all  road  and  sump  coal  be  placed  on  a  check  num- 
ber and  when  wrecked  cars  are  allowed  thev  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  coal  on  such  check  number.  At  the  ena  of  each  month  the  coal  to 
be  divided  between  the  local  union  and  the  company,  two-thirds  to  the 
local  union  and  one-third  to  the  company,  the  company  to  pay  all  labor 
in  cleaning  and  loading  such  coal. 

Article  20.  When  there  is  not  enough  cars  at  the  mine  to  run  with 
in  the  morning,  that  no  local  rule  concerning  this  question  be  effective 
until  30  minutes  after  starting  time,  giving  the  company  30  minutes 
after  starting  time  to  get  empties  in  at  the  mine  to  run  with  before  the 
mines  shall  be  thrown  idle,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  thirty  minutes  Y)e 
taken  advantage  of  when  the  company  knows  that  no  empties  shall  be 
received  that  day,  and  when  the  company  knows  that  no  cars  will  be 
received  the  men  shall  be  notified  either  at  the  office,  company  store, 
or  at  the  mine. 

Article  21.  It  is  agreed  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1906, 
that  representatives  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  representatives  of  District  14,  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
artics  to  this  agreement,  respectively,  shall  meet  on  that  day  in  Pitts- 
urg  and  go  into  session  and  continue  in  session  to  agree  upon  and 
formulate  a  new  contract,  and  all  clauses  that  can  not  be  amicably  set- 
tled between  the  operators  and  miners'  representatives  shall  be  settled 
by  a  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  two  operators  chosen  by  the 
operators  and  two  miners  chosen  bv  the  miners,  these  four  to  choose 
the  fifth  member  of  this  board,  and  the  decision  of  this  board  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  to  said  arbitration. 

We,  the  undersigned,  respective  parties  to  said  contract,  have  read 
the  same  and  fully  approve  of  the  conditions  contained  therein  and 
bind  ourselves  to  the  raithful  performance  of  the  same. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

B.  F.  Bush,  President, 
S.  W.  Kniffin,  Secretary. 
In  behalf  of  the  miners: 

J.  G.  Richardson, 
John  Billings, 
John  Lenon. 
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8HOT-FIRERS. 

In  regard  to  8hot-firers,'the  men  who  fire  shots  will  be  paid  daily  for 
men  actually  at  work  in  the  mine,  or  it  ma}'  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  employer  and  the  shot-firer  that  the  enumeration  of  the  men 
employed  iu  the  mine  may  be  taken  on  the  1st,  7th,  15th,  20th,  and 
25to,  and  an  avei'age  taken  from  the  numbers  so  ascertained,  the  enu- 
meration on  the  15th  to  apply  to  both  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
month. 

STOWING   DIRT,  AND  ONE-SIDED  ENTRIES,  OSAGE   COUNTY. 

Miners  are  required  to  stow  dirt  in  any  gob-road  in  the  entry  in 
which  they  work.  Where  necessary  to  move  dirt  from  the  entry  in 
which  the  dirt  is  made,  the  miner  will  go  to  any  gob-road  within  700 
feet,  and  stow  the  dirt.  If  there  is  no  gob-room  within  700  feet,  the 
miner  will  wheel  the  dirt  to  the  shaft  bottom,  provided  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  700  feet,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

That  one-sided  entries  mentioned  in  the  contract  scale  for  Osage 
County,  means  where  rib  is  cut;  and  such  entries  are  entitled  to  $1.33 
per  yard,  and  when  all  the  coal  is  taken  out  by  room  and  entry,  men 
working  through  upon  each  other  is  short  entry,  and  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  $1.15  per  yard,  the  miners  to  have  the  coal.  Whenever 
the  rib  is  cut  $1.33  must  be  paid,  as  per  conti*act. 


BECEHT  KEP0KT8  OF  STATE  BUBEAXI8  OF  LABOE  STATISTICS. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirty 'third  Annital  Report  of  the  Bvreau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 
March,  1903.     Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  chief,     v,  260  pp. 

The  present  report  consists  of  four  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  annual 
report  of  the  chief  to  the  legislature,  12  pages;  Part  II,  labor  chro- 
nology (for  year  ending  September  30,  1902),  embracing  strikes  and 
lockouts,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  trades  unions,  and  social  and  indus- 
trial benefits,  67  pages;  Part  III,  mercantile  wages  and  salaries,  49 
pages;  Part  IV,  sex  in  industry,  127  pages. 

Strikks  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  chronolog- 
ical record,  by  cities  and  towns,  of  the  276  labor  disagreements  occur- 
ring in  the  State  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902.  Of  the 
total  number  of  strikes,  105  were  for  increase  or  against  decrease  of 
wages,  26  were  for  reduction  of  working  houi*s,  36  were  for  both 
wages  and  hours,  31  were  for  wages,  hours,  and  some  other  grievance, 
and  79  were  for  causes  into  which  the  question  of  wages  or  hours  did 
not  enter.  Considering  the  results  of  strikes,  76  succeeded,  23  suc- 
ceeded partly,  42  were  compromised,  106  failed,  6  were  still  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  and  for  24  the  results  were  not  stated.  For 
all  strikes,  the  approximate  number  of  strikers  involved  was  42,400, 
and  the  number  of  working  days  lost  569,400.  In  the  ease  of  2  strikes, 
the  duration  was  5  months  and  1,770  work  people  were  involved. 

Wages. — Chronologically  arranged  by  cities  and  towns,  there  is  here 
shown  the  principal  instances  reported  of  increases  in  wages  through- 
out the  State  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report.  Wherever  pos- 
sible to  do  so  the  number  of  operatives  affected  by  the  changes  in  rates 
and  the  extent  of  change  are  given. 

Hours  of  Labor. — The  information  relative  to  hours  of  labor 
presents  chronologically  for  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
the  action  of  organized  labor  upon  the  question  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day  of  working  time.  The  changes  in  working  time 
secured  are  given,  showing  the  establishment  or  class  of  employment 
affected,  together  with  the  number  of  hours  established  under  the  new 
arrangenlent,  or  the  special  change  in  working  time  which  was  insti- 
tuted. 
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Trade  Unions. — The  new  organizations  of  labor  formed  during 
the  year,  as  far  as  reported  to  the  bureau,  together  with  the  number 
of  original  members  when  known,  are  presented  chronologically  by 
cities  and  towns  under  this  head.  Also,  there  is  presented  a  statement 
of  the  action  of  associations  of  organized  labor  with  respect  to  the 
principal  subjects  to  which  they  gave  their  indorsement  or  condemna- 
tion by  resolution  during  the  year.  The  subject  of  the  union  label 
was  one  which  received  unusual  attention  by  numerous  unions. 

Social  and  Industrial  Benefits.— This  section -of  the  report 
includes  brief  abstracts  of  the  action  of  employers  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees,  or  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment.  Employees' 
benefit  associations  have  been  considered,  as  have  also  bequests  or 
gifts  from  whatever  source  if  intended  primarily  to  improve  industrial 
conditions.  The  information  is  presented  chronologically  by  cities  and 
towns. 

Mercantile  Wages  and  Salaries. — Statistics  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries paid  to  persons  employed  in  what  is  generally  designated  "trade'' 
is  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report.  The  investigation  was  limited 
to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  that  part  of  it  usuall}'^  called  the  ''con- 
gested business  section,"  and  embraced  36  kinds  of  business  represented 
by  466  establishments.  Individuals  owned  241  of  the  establishments, 
firms  166,  and  corporations  69.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  establishments  considered  was  9,464,  of  whom  6,124  were  males 
and  4,330  females.  Of  the  total  persons,  21.03  per  cent  were  employed 
in  establishments  owned  by  individuals,  39.26  per  cent  in  those  owned 
by  firms,  and  39.71  per  cent  in  those  owned  by  corporations.  Of  the 
36  kinds  of  business  enumerated,  department  stores  employed  the 
largest  number  of  persons,  viz,  2,373,  or  25.10  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Graded  and  average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  are  presented  by  sex, 
kind  of  business,  and  branches  of  occupations;  also,  average  weekly 
wages  and  salaries,  by  sex  and  occupations,  without  regard  to  kind  of 
business. 

Sex  in  Industry. — This  presentation  is  intended  to  show  the 
numerical  representation  of  women  in  the  different  branches  of  gain- 
ful occupations  in  the  State,  and  to  compare  their  number  with  the 
numbei  of  males  employed  in  the  same  branches,  as  well  as  to  con- 
sider those  branches  in  which  men  only  are  employed,  and  those  in 
which  women  only  are  employed.  A  brief  history  of  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  industrial  field,  with  a  table  showing  at  national  and 
State  census  periods  the  number  of  females  and  males  employed  in 
gainful  occupations  from  1831  to  1900,  introduces  the  chapter. 
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A  summary  of  the  number  of  males  and  females  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  of  gainful  employment  covered  by  the  investigation 
is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF   MALES  AND  FEMALES    IN    GAINFUL   EMPLOYMENTS,  BY 

KIND  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1900. 


Kind  of  employment. 


Males.      Females. 


(tovemment 

Profeiwional 

Dome.Mtic  service 
Personal  service. 

Trade 

Transportation . . 

ARriculturc 

The  fisheries 

Manufactures  ... 

Mining 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Cnildren  at  work 

Total 


17.240 
23,846 
14, 7H2 
26,724 
129,875 
69,680 
87,281 

8,813 
&49,546 

2,367 
98,758 

6,320 

8,223 


786,454 


2,846 

19,923 

79,265 

19,762 

24, T42 

868 

276 

18 

142,951 


207 

667 

2,312 


292,636 


Total. 


20,086 
43,768 
94,  (M7 
45,486 
164,017 
70.048 
37.566 

8.831 
492,497 

2,367 
98,965 

6,887 

6,636 


1,079,090 


Per  cent. 


Males. 


2.19 

8.03 

L88 

8.27 

16.61 

8.86 

4.74 

1.12 

44.46 

.80 

12.66 

.68 

.41 


100.00 


Females. 


0.9V 

6.81 

27.09 

6.75 

8.26 

.18 

.09 

.01 

48.85 


.07 
.19 
.79 


100.00 


From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  of  the  total  females  in  gainful  employ- 
ment the  greatest  number  was  found  in  manufactures,  namely,  142,951, 
or  48.85  per  cent,  while  79,265,  or  27.09  per  cent  were  in  domestic 
service.  Female  apprentices  numbered  667,  or  0.19  per  cent,  and 
children  at  work  2,312,  or  0.79  per  cent. 

A  consideration  of  the  descent  of  the  total  (1,079,090)  males  and 
females  in  gainful  employment,  shows  that  403,231,  or  37.37  per  cent, 
were  native  born,  native  descent;  233,643,  or  21.65  p(^r  cent,  were  native 
born,  foreign  descent;  159,616,  or  14.79  per  cent,  were  foreign  born; 
129,102,  or  11.96  per  cent,  were  foreign  born,  naturalized;  and  153,498, 
or  14.23  per  cent,  were  foreign  born,  alien.  Of  the  292,636  females, 
only  85,733,  or  29.30  per  cent,  were  native  born,  native  descent; 
80,304,  or  27.44  per  cent,  were  native  born,  foreign  descent;  and 
126,599,  or  43.26  per  cent,  were  foreign  born.  As  to  the  conjugal 
condition  of  females  in  gainful  employment,  it  was  found  that  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  were  married. 


BSCEHT  FOSSIOV  STATISTICAL  PTTBUCATIOHS. 

AUSTRIA. 

2?iV  ArbeitseinsteUungen  und  Au^errungen  in  Oatet^reich  wdhre7\d 
des  Jahres  1902.  Herausgegeben  voin  k.  k.  Arbeitsstatistischen 
Amte  im  Handelsministerium.    446  pp 

This  volume  contains  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment on  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  information,  which  is  com- 
piled by  the  Austrian  labor  bureau,  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  analysis 
and  seven  tables  showing  (1)  strikes  according  to  geographical  distri- 
bution, (2)  strikes  according  to  industries,  (3)  general  summary  of 
strikes,  (4)  comparative  summary  of  strikes  for  each  of  the  years  1894 
to  1902,  (5)  summary  of  strikes  for  all  the  years  1894  to  1902,  (6) 
details  for  each  strike  in  1902,  (7)  details  for  each  lockout  in  1902. 
An  appendix  gives  a  brief  review  of  industrial  and  labor  conditions 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  statistics  of  trade  associations 
in  Austria,  and  notes  concerning  the  strikes  reported  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Strikes  in  1902.— While  the  number  of  strikes  in  1902  was  slightly 
above  the  average  for -the  period  beginning  with  1894,  the  number  of 
strikers  and  the  number  of  establishments  affected  was  somewhat  below 
the  average  for  the  same  period.  There  were  284,046  days  lost  in  1902 
on  account  of  strikes,  or  126,302  days  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  year  there  were  264  strikes,  which  affected  1,184  estab- 
lishments and  involved  37,471  strikers  and  6,354  other  employees  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  strikes.  The  strikers 
represented  43.98  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
establishments  affected.  The  average  number  of  strikers  in  each 
strike  was  141.  Of  the  total  strikers,  90.5  per  cent  were  males  and 
9.5  per  cent  were  females.  After  the  strikes  35,395  strikers  were 
reemployed  and  1,431  new  employees  took  places  formerly  occupied 
by  strikers. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  strikes, 
establishments  affected,  strikers  and  others  thrown  out  of  emploj'ment, 
etc.,  during  the  year  1902: 


STRIKES.  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1902. 


Industry. 


Mining 

Stone,  glaAM,  china,  and 
earthen  ware 

MctalM  and  metallic  rchkIn.. 

Machinery  and  lnxtrumcnt.M. 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc 
goods  

Leather,  hides,  bruHhcn.and 
feathers 

Textiles 

Paper  hanging  and  uphol- 
stering   

Clothing 

Paper 

Food  products 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Chemical  protUicts 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing ... 

Commerce 

Transportation 

Other  Industries 


I 


StrikcM. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total 

employ. 

ees. 


63 

24 

15 

20 

8 
84 

2 
22 
4 
7 
2 
4 
22 
6 
6 
7 
1 


70       33,011 


Total. 


264 


80 
58 
15 

177 

17 
84 

7 

157 

5 

173 

47 

85 

im 

10 

19 

73 

1 


1,184 


2,739 

2,188 

11.863 

1,769 

614 
6,795 

44 

2,009 

1,825 

726 

569  i 

9<)1 

16,064 

177 

1.076 

2,756 

80 


Strikers. 


Per  cent 


Others 
thrown 
out  of 


Num-  ,  of  total  , ,"",«.. 


13,573 

1,819 

741 

1,013 

1,312 

282 
2.599 

29 
927 
173 
584 
430 
626 
10,476 
114 

mi 

1,HW) 
30 


41.1 

66.4 
33.9 

8.5 


993 

292 

48 

133 


Striken 
reem- 
ployed. 


13,229 


New  em- 
ploy ef!» 

afUT 
strike:*. 


167 


1,605 
673 
783 


206 
163 


85,206       37.471 


74.2 

45.9 
38.3 

65.9 

81 

35 
274 

1,106 

161 
2.476 

29 

855 
167 
660 
374 
683 
10,002 

85 

825 

1,852 

30 

151 

85 
46 

46.1 
9.5 

20* 

4 
6 

39 

80.4 
76.9 
65.1 
65.2 
64.4 
80.2 

19 
56 

302 

8,988 

35 

20 

345 

10 

68.2 
100.0 

"*'  i48 

27 

44.0 

6,854 

1    85,395 

1,431 

The  mining  industry  had  the  largest  number  of  strikes  (63)  and 
strikers  (13,573)  in  1902.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  strikers  involved  was  the  group  of  building  trades,  with  10,476. 
Of  all  the  strikers  during  the  year,  64.18  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
these  two  groups  of  industries. 

In  the  presentation  of  strikes  by  causes  the  cause  and  not  the  strike 
is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  since  several  causes  frequently  operate  to 
bring  about  one  strike,  the  number  of  causes  usually  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  strikes.  Thus  the  264  strikes  in  1902  were  produced  by  323 
causes. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  the  strikes  for  1902,  by 
industries: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES.  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1902.    . 

[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  caase;  hence  the  totals  for  this 

table  do  not  agree  with  those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Industry. 


Mining 

Stone,  glass,  china,  and 
earthen  ware 

MetaLs  and  metallic 
good;9 

Machinery  and  instru- 
ments  

Wooden  and  caout- 
chouc goods 

Leather,  hides,  brushes, 
and  feathers 

Textiles* 

Paper  hanging  and  up- 
hol'otering 

Clotliing 

Paper , 

Food  products 

Hi>tebs,  restaurants,  etc . 

Chemical  products , 

Building  trades 

Printingand  publishing 

Commerce 

Transportation 

Other  industries 


Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 


16  < 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 


For  in- 
crease 
of 

For 
change 

in 
method 

wages. 

1 

of  pay- 
ment 

1 

Total. 


28 


19 

18 

10 

7 

8 

3 
16 

I 
14 
1 
5 
2 
3 
12 


For 
reduc- 
tion 
of 
hours. 


3  I 


1 

1 

1 

1 
3 


4 

4 
1 


2 
6 
6 
1 


1 
4 

2 
5 
2 
6 


1 
7 


127 


12 


62 


For 
dis- 
charge 
of  fore- 
men, 
work- 
men, 
etc. 


Against 
obnoz- 
iou.«4 
treat- 
ment. 


1 
2 


^/^^^Against 

«Ko«r«  obnox- 

n^iS   '    ions 
of  em-         J 

pIoyee&,  "^'®^- 


Other 
causes. 


Total. 


1 
2 


8 

1 

8 

6 

3 

1 
8 


11 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

2 


1 
6 


2 
1 


2  ! 


2 
1 
1 


37 


2 
1  ■ 

1  1 

2 

4 


68 

29 

22 

17 

28 

11 
46 

3 

25 
5 
13 
3 
6 
26 
8 
6 
7 
1 


25 


31 


323 


As  in  previous  years,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  were 
the  demands  for  increased  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours,  the 
former  havung  been  one  of  the  causes  of  39.32  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
of  16. 10  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes,  by  industries: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1902. 


Industry. 


Mining 

Stone,  gla«,  china,  and  earthen 

ware 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Machinery  and  instruments 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and  feathers 

Textiles 

Paper  hanging  and  upholstering  . . . 

Clothing 

Paper 

Food  products 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Chemical  products 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Commerce 

Tranq>ortation 

Other  industries 


Total 


Strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
parily. 


3 
6 
2 
6 
1 
7 
2 
11 
1 


12 

14 

9 
7 
7 
1 
16 


5 
1 


7 
3 
4 
2 
2 
10 
2 
4 
2 
1 


S2 : 


108 


Failed. 


44 

7 
4 
6 
8 
6 
11 


Total. 


Strikers. 


Sue-    I 
ceeded. 


I 


2 
7 

8 ; 

1 ' 

3  I 


63 

24 

18 

16 

20 

8 

34 

2 

22 

4 

7 

2 

4 

22 

6 

6 

7 

1 


1,070 

94 
236 
146 

80 

74 
363 

•29 
615 
100 


109  i        264 


977 
30 


1,348 


6,162 


Suc- 

ceeded 

Failed. 

partly. 

9.034 

3,469 

1,473 

252 

314 

191 

617 

250 

444 

788 

79 

129 

1,302 

9M 

273 

89 

73 

558 

26 

430 

196 

430 

g.ias 

314 

28 

56 

798 

65 

470 

62 

30 

19,739 

12,570 

Total. 


13,673 

1,819 
741 

1,013 

1,312 
282 

2,599 
29 
927 
173 
684 
430 
626 
10,476 
114 
863 

1,880 
30 

37,471 
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Of  the  U/tiil  niim^i^rof  <*trikes  in  It^^tf.  19.70  per  cent  succeeded, 
/J'^OJ  (Krr  I'l^nt  Hucce''d#<l  parti  v.  and  41-2ft^  per  cent  failed.  Of  the 
UfiH\  uum)ft*r  of  striken*  13.77  per  cent  were  engaged  in  striker  which 
Miici'ifi'd#*/I,  iftiJi'S  per  cent  in  .•»trike«f  which  succeeded  partly,  and  83.55 
]H*r  cent  in  Mtrik^*^  which  failed. 

T\w  foII/>wing  table  »how?*  the  results  of  the  strikes  in  1902,  accord- 
ing to  their  duration: 


kRai'LTy  OF  STRIKES.  BY  HrRATIOX.  1«I2. 


Sinkf*. 


HtriktTM. 


tf^ynff  thiTHtUm. 


..J!^i!^    cf^L-^J   Failed.   Toml.  ,.^X^\   <^«-dfd    Failed.   Total. 
<*^leii.  j^rtJy.  <et-<le<l.  p^jtjy 


1  VfT, 

ft  U#  10 

29 

10 

43 
23 

'? 

5 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 

74 
12 

ft 
3 
3 
2 

2 

1 
2 
4 
1 

146 

45 

24 

11 

11 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

1 

2,723 
fiOT 

1,6» 
14 
43 
23 

w' 

148 

6,409 
7,K4.S 

11  Vt  I/i 

ir,ur/ft 

21  U»  2.'/  

::::::::::i     ? 

3 

744 

1,279 

2,907 

70 

45 

2i;  io:{'i 

31  UiJt'i 

1 

Jjiito  40 

1 

65 

41  to  Wl 

1 

219 

fil  to  IW ' 

166 

lot  «»r  oviT - - 

Total 

62 

103 

109 

264 

5. 162 

19,739 

9.138 

18,270 

1.160 

9.60i 

152 

2.  4.'>l 

98 

1,:«1 

60 

8,  QUO 

129 

222 

96,'i 

l.nOH 

108 

•J- JO 

62 

41*^ 

691 

857 

19 

19 

12,570  !    37, 4n 


Stkikkh  dukino  Nine  Years. — The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber and  extont  of  the  strikes  in  Austria  for  the  period  during  which 
the  niinintry  of  commerce  has  published  reports  on  strikes: 


HTRIKKS,  BV.YF.AR8,  1894  TO  1902. 


Yenr. 


1H*M 

iH'jf. 

ls\»7 

Ih'.W 
1V«K) 

]\m 

1902 


E«Ub- 

li8h- 

ment8 

affected. 

Per  rent 
of  strik- 

:e«. 

Striken. 

ers  of 
total  em- 
ploy eej«. 

Days  Ifflt. 

172 

2,542 

67,061 

69.47 

796,416 

209 

874 

28.652 

59.68 

800.  W8 

8U5 

1,499 

66.234 

65.72 

899.  y39 

246 

851 

38.  167 

59.08 

868. 09H 

256 

885 

89.  r>5« 

59.86 

823.  lil^ 

811 

1,330 

W.  7(".3 

6).  23 

1,029,937 

808 

1,003 

105, 128 

67.  ir.) 

8,483.963 

270 

719 

24.870 

88,47 

157,744 

264 

1,184 

37,  t71 

43.98 

284,046 
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The  number  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  for  each  year  of 
the  nine-year  period  are  shown,  by  industries,  in  the  following  two 
tables: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1894  TO  1902. 


i                    stone, 

T»r.        Mining.  1   ^' 

earthen 
j    ware. 

Metals 

and 

metallic 

goods. 

Machin- 
ery and 
instru- 
ments. 

Wooden 
an<^ 

caout-   '  Textiles, 
chouc    , 
goods. 

Building 
trades. 

Other. 

Total. 

igM 

18 
4 

22 
29 
29 
27 
27 
21 

23 
87 
83 
26 
26 
82 
26 

7 
6 
14 
20 
18 
24 
18 

23               34               11 

89  1          172 

1885 

38               29 
55               43 

27  28 

28  28 

24 
42 
84 
49 

42            209 

IMK     

11 
25 
29 
26 

78 
59 
55 
66 
92 
85 
68 

805 

\*^ 

1H9S 

246 
255 

14^9 

85               84               88 
M  ,             56               23 
27               28               24 
20               34               22 

811 

1900 

40 

19 

303 

1901 

1902 

Total. 

40 
63 

29 
24 

22 

18 

15 
15 

270 
264 

251 

227 

243              127 

287  '           364  1           262 

1 

574 

2,835 

STRIKERS.  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18W  TO  1902. 


Tear. 

,  Mining. 

1 

Stone, 

glass, 

cJiina, 

and 

earthen 

ware. 

Metals 

and 

metallic 

goods. 

Machin- 
ery and 
instru- 
ments. 

Wooden 
and 
caout- 
chouc 
goods. 

Textiles. 

Building 
trades. 

Other. 

Total. 

lS9f 

22,986 

6,415 
9,948 
8,217 
3,058 
4,491 
2,112 
574 
1.698 

2,752 
8,694 
2,978 
1,568 

991 
2.459 
1,977 
1,393 

741 

194 

258 

2,068 

4,689 

2,471 

1,356 

519 

889 

1,013 

9,793 
2,836 
6,972 
1,372 
1,318 
8,198 
1,391 
2,925 
1,312 

6,317 

4,085 

9,791 

11,275 

8,171 

80,249 

12,010 

2,675 

14,975 
5.361 
5,434 
4.995 

13,961 
7,842 
4,849 
3,214 

3,629 
2,354 
6,669 
7,883 
6,209 
4,070 
6,017 
4,680 
6,938 

67,061 

iftab 

626 
80,120 
8,682 
7,016 
8,477 
78,791 
7,496 

28.652 

1*896 

66,234 

i>sr7 

38,467 

1SAS5 

39,658 

l»*yi> 

51,763 

1900 

105.128 

1901 

24,870 
37,471 

IWB 

18,573          i;8i9 

2,599 

10,476 

Total. 

167.747        83,322 

18,548 

18,442 

29,617        82,172        71,107 

46,349 

462,304 

The  causes  of  strikes  for  the  nine-year  period  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike  being  made  the  unit: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1894  TO  1902. 

[Strikes  due  to  two  o.  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this 

table  do  not  agree  with  those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Year. 

Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

For  in- 
crease of 
wages. 

For 
change 
in  meth- 
od of 
pay- 
ment. 

For  re- 
duction 
of  hours. 

For  dis- 
charge 
of  fore- 
men, 
work- 
men, 
etc. 

Against 
obnox- 
ious 
treat- 
ment. 

Against 

dis- 
charge 
of  em- 
ployees. 

t 

Against 
obnox- 
ious 
rules. 

Other 
causes. 

Total. 

ISM 

1896 

1»8 

1W7 

]m 

18» 

m 

1901 

we 

28 
19 
28 
26 
83 
29 
26 
28 
28 

58 
89 
140 
116 
124 
143 
152 
116 
127 

5 
6 
8 
7 
8 
5 
6 
7 
12 

19 
81 
67 
47 
64 
73 
69 
46 
52 

12 
22 
82 
26 
29 
17 
13 
28 
9 

5 
2 
6 

13 
9 
5 

10 
4 
2 

34 
31 
40 
82 
86 
40 
86 
86 
37 

16 
8 
12 
18 
20 
18 
14 
15 
25 

82 
87 
34 
45 
89 
40 
53 
83 
81 

199 
246 
«66 
330 
352 
370 
379 
818 
828 

Total. 

240 

1,060             64 

458 

188              55 

322            146 

1 

344       2,877 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  both  strikes  and  strikers,  during  each 
year  of  the  period,  the  results  expressed  in  percentages: 


Year. 


1801 
1896 
189t? 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Total 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES.  1»»1  TO  1902. 


strikes. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Number. 

suc- 

succeed-i 

ceeded. 

cd  partly. 

172 

25.00 

27.91 

209 

26.79 

24.88 

8a5 

20.96 

36.40 

246 

17.48 

86.99 

2f)5 

18. 82 

41.18 

311 

15.43 

46.02 

303 

20.18 

44.89 

270 

20.74 

36.30 

264 

19.70 

89.01 

2.335 


20.17 


37. SIS 


Per  cent 
failed. 

Number. 

47.09 

67,061 

48.33 

28,652 

42. 62 

66,234 

45.53 

38,467 

40.00 

39.658 

39.55 

54.763 

34.98 

105.128 

42.96 

24,870 

41.29 

37,471 

41.97 

462,304 

Strikers. 


Per  cent 

BUC- 


Per  cent 
Bucceed- 


Per  cent 


reeded. 

ed  partly. 

M»ka«r««. 

9.15 

37.81 

5S.6I 

12.81 

60.69 

26.50 

4.60 

62.80 

32.60 

15.69 

47.  »l 

86.50 

8.36 

66.46 

25.18 

10.21 

71.99 

17.80 

4.65 

85.54 

9.81 

20.13 

47.83 

82.04 

13.77 

52.68 

83.55 

9.27 


62.67 


28.06 


Lockouts. — There  were  8  lockouts  reported  in  1902,  1  each  being 
due  to  the  observance  of  Labor  day  (May  1),  to  the  arbitrary  reduc- 
tion of  hours  by  employees,  to  the  demand  for  a  nine-hour  day,  to  the 
refusal  of  employees  to  consent  to  a  change  in  the  method  of  payment, 
2  to  the  demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  and  2  to 
the  employees  leaving  the  factory  without  permission  of  the  employers. 

The  following  table  contains  statistics  of  lockouts  for  the  period  1894 
to  1902: 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS,  18W  TO  1902. 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 
18WI. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


Lock- 
outs. 


Estab- 

Ilsh- 

mentB 

Involved, 


•  i. 


Persons 

locked 

out. 


Per  cent 
of  per- 
Bons 
locked 
out  of 
total  em- 
ployee*. 


Persona 
locked 
out  and 
reem- 
ployed. 


8 
10  { 

11 : 


17 

211 

12 


2,817 
5,445 
1,712 


51.25 
79. 62 
54.40 


2.18:i 
4.5X9 
1,647 


5 

10 

3 

8 


38 

58 

3 

9 


8,457 

4,086 

802 

l,a50 


60.96 
75.81 
70.40 
49.90 


3.418 

3,7113 

302 

1.U03 


FRANCE. 

Statistique  den  Oreves  et  des  Recours  h  la  Conciliation  et  h  VArfyitrage 
Survefiiis  Pendant  VAfinee  1903.  Direction  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du 
Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.    xvi,  676  pp. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  concil- 
iation and  arbitration  issued  by  the  French  labor  bureau.  The  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  the  same  form  as  that  contained  in  previous  reports: 

Strikes. — During  the  year  1903  there  were  667  strikes,  involving 
3,246  establishments,  123,161  strikers,  and  11,268  persons  thrown  out 
of  work  on  account  of  strikes.  Of  the  strikers,  87,283  were  men, 
26,501  were  women,  and  9,367  were  children.     The  strikes  caused  a 
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total  loss  of  2,243,323  working  days  by  strikers  and  198,621  by  other 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  or  a  total  of  2,441,944  working  days. 
Id  1902  there  were  512  strikes,  in  which  212,704  strikers  were  involved 
and  9,461  other  employees  were  affected,  causing  an  aggregate  loss  of 
4,675,081  working  days.  The  large  number  of  strikers  and  days  lost 
in  1903  is  due  to  a  general  strike  of  textile  workers  in  that  year,  which 
alone  involved  75,676  strikers  and  caused  a  loss  of  1,783,015  working 
day*.     The  average  number  of  days  lost  per  striker  in  1903  was  18. 

Of  the  567  strikes  in  1903,  449  involved  but  1  establishment  each, 
39  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  20  from  6  to  10  establishments, 
29  from  11  to  25  establishments,  17  from  26  to  50  establishments,  and 
5  from  51  to  100  Cvstablishments.  Of  the  remaining  strikes  7  involved 
over  100  establishments  each,  and  for  1  the  number  of  establishments 
was  not  reported. 

In  416  strikes,  all  or  a  part  of  the  striking  employees  were  organized. 
The  employers  were  organized  in  218  strikes.  Ten  workingmen's 
anions  and  2  employers'  associations  were  organized  during  the  prog- 
reiis  of  or  immediately  following  strikes.  In  60  strikes  regular  aid 
was  given  by  labor  organizations  to  their  striking  members. 

Of  the  567  strikes,  122,  involving  12,526  strikers,  succeeded;  222 
strikes,  involving  89,736  strikers,  succeeded  partly,  and  223  strikes, 
involving  20,899  strikers,  failed.  In  225  strikes,  the  striking  employ- 
ees worked  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  or  month;  in  211,  by  the  piece, 
and  in  the  remaining  131,  by  both  time  and  piece. 

The  two  tables  following  show,  by  groups  of  industries,  the  number  of 
strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  involved,  according  to  the  results 
of  strikes;  also  the  days  of  work  lost  by  all  employees  and  the  number 
of  strikers  per  1,000  working  people  in  each  group  of  industries: 

Strikes  and  establishments  involved,  by  groups  of  industries.  i903. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Tot 
Strikes 

al. 

Industry. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Agricdltiire.  forestiy,  and  flah- 
eri« 

5 
8 
2 
1 
2 
4 
15 
41 
8 
6 

299 

8 

12 

1 

2 

4 

15 

45 

10 

20 

7 

11 

4 

6 

4 

7 

10 

67 

3 

8 

6 

5 

24 

1 

9 

26 
25 

205 
11 
19 

848 
4 

18 
96 

486 
84 
28 
68 
5 
72 

200 
22 

233 
189 

2 
9 
3 

12 
2 

12 

13 

65 
5 

13 
4 
2 

85 
1 

11 

17 
17 

2 
9 

104 

2 

22 

43 

112 

36 

17 

39 

2 

49 

1 

11 

79 
77 

14 
2i 

9 
19 

8 
23 
38 
173 
11 
27 
10 

7 
74 

3 
20 

51 
67 

506 

¥iTi\ng 

23 

38 

Food  products 

448 

ChemlcAl  industries 

8 

P&Der  snd  printing 

39 

Hides  and  festherr. 

154 

Textlks 

643 

Clotluoff.  cleanlnff.  etc 

130 

Woodworking 

66 

Boilding:  (woodwork) 

107 

Metil  refining 

7 

If  etal  working 

It 

1 

84 

1 

155 

Precioos-metai  work 

202 

Btrme.  eszthenware.  srlsss.  etc . . 

88 

Building  (stone,  tile,  excavat- 
ing. rooOng.  etc.,  work) 

Transportation  and  handling. . . 

9 
15 

38 
72 

860 
338 

Total 

122 

556 

??2   '      9  078 

223 

612 

567 

3,246 

' 
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STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN   OUT  OF  WORK   BY 

STRIKES  IN  1903,  BY  GROUPS  OP  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries. 
Mining. 


Quarrying 
Food  products 


Chemical  industries 

Paper  and  printing 

Hmef*  and  leather 

Textiles 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc , 

Wood  working , 

Building  ( woodwork) 

Metal  refl  ning 

Metal  working 

Precious-metal  work 

Htone.  earthenware,  glHW.  etc 

Building  (stone,  tile,  cxcuTatlng,  roofing,  etc., 

work ) 

Transportation  and  handling 


Total, 


Strikers  in  strikes 
which — 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1,915 

78 

90 

220 

69 

612 

1,821 

3,828 

128 

186 


1,000 
12 


498 

2,  ,^9 


12, 526 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


1,399 

1,308 

1,161 

787 

799 

871 

2,6<M 

63,408 

467 

1.281 

747 

1,849 

2,287 

1,22:» 

402 

2.6.VI 
7.  Ot»f> 


FaUed. 


89.  TM\ 


198 

1,066 

144 

660 

74 

802 

1,6.')0 

8,440 

323 

474 

305 

1,092 

2.135 

17 

560 

1.860 
2.089 


20,8^9 


Strikers 

Days  of 

per  1.000 

work  lo»t 

Total 

working 

byallem- 

strikers. 

people 
in  each 

ployet*** 
thrown 

indus- 

out of 

try,  (a) 

work. 

8,512 

L05 

19,K-J7 

2,452 

15.76 

49.0^8 

1,885 

24.90 

17,5.-4 

1,667 

2.77 

8. 116 

M2 

8.87 

12.533 

1,285 

10.64 

13,028 

6, 475 

82.40 

71.934 

75,676 

118.71 

1,783,016 

918 

2.10 

20,818 

1.911 

8.63 

92.1.0 

l,O.Vi 

(*) 

15.398 

2,941 

5.28 

94.7'.» 

5,  4J2 

13.04 

62.449 

1.2/>1 

61.83 

29.SaH 

962 

6.51 

41,006 

4,514 

clO.68 

:i8.2<6 

ll,7r»3 

18.88 

72,1(8 

123,i:>l 

«'28.7l 

2,441,9^4 

aBased  on  the  census  of  1896.  Mncluded  in  building  (Ktone.  tile, excavating,  roofing. etc..  work ). 

« Including  building  (woodwork),    d  Based  on  the  total  nUmber  of  industrial  working  people  in  Frant  c. 

Of  the  17  groups  of  industries  above  shown,  8,  namely,  textiles, 
metal  working,  and  transportation  and  handling  together  furnished 
over  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  during  the  year.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  strikers,  however,  over  three-fifths  the  total 
number  were  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes  in  the  two  tables  following: 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1903. 

[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this 

table  do  not  agree  with  those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


Succeeded. 


Succeeded 
(tartly. 


Failed. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages — 

For  reduction  of  htmrs  of  lal)or 
with  present  or  increased 
wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of 
piiyment,  etc.,  of  wages 

For  or  agninst  modification  of 
conditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of 
shop  niles 

ForHlxUltionor  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  or  for  rein- 
statement of  workmen,  fore- 
men, or  directors 

For  dischnrgeof  workmen,  fore- 
men, or  directors 

Against  employment  of  women . 

For  limitation  of  number  of 
apprentices 

Relating  to  deductions  from 
waxes  for  support  of  insurance 
and  aid  funds 

Other  causes 


Strikes. 


23 


18 

21 

22 
4 

7 
1 

20 

9 
2 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


10 
14 


590 
46 


432 

169 

84 
23 

12 
1 

22 

43 
24 


60 


Strikes. 


110 
16 


11 

12 

14 
4 

9 
11 

18 
19 


Kstab- .  Estab- 

lish-  I  Strikes. ;    lish- 
ments.  ments. 


1,375 
34 


449 

79 

109 
4 

12 
11 

16 
19 


211 


108 
19 


28 

22 

10 
13 

18 
7 

44 

41 
4 


1 
22 


457 
20 


315 
201 

106 

98 

18 
7 

74 

42 
4 

12 


1 
172 


TotiiU 


Strikes. 


284 

58 


67 

55 

62 
21 

84 
19 

77 

69 
6 


11 
43 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


2.862 
lOO 


1.196 

449 

298 
125 

42 
19 

112 

101 
28 

12 


61 
436 
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STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1908,  BY  CAUSES. 

[Strike*  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  caose;  hence  the  totals  for  this 

table  do  not  agree  with  those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Ganse  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 
increased  wairea 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment,  etc,  of 
wsges 

Fur  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work. 

Altai  n<t  piecework 

For  or  t^nst  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

.\|[aiiist  discharge  or  for  reinstatement  of  work- 
men, foremen,  or  directors 

F«>r  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 

Asr&ic5t  employment  of  wtmen 

Fc'r  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relsting  to  deductions  from  wages  for  support  of 
iQ<nuance  and  aid  funds 

<Hher  causes 


Strikers  in  strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


6.448 
2,840 

4,415 

4,328 
6,167 

271 
1,284 

220 

2,824 

2,189 

787 


2,944 
4,388 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


70,618 
2,741 

2,691 

1,930 
4,327 
4,367 
828 
1,973 

1,877 
2,799 


1,799 


Failed. 


9,629 
941 

4,917 

2,706 
2,744 
1,032 
1,926 
713 

6,899 

6,157 

38 

106 

66 
6,043 


Totol 
strikers. 


86,695 
6,522 

12,023 

8.963 
12,228 
6,670 
4,088 
2,906 

11,100 

10,146 

776 

106 

3,000 
12,230 


Days  of 
worK  lost 
by  all  em- 

Sloyees 
tirown 
out  of 
work. 


1,888.970 
180,611 

213,234 

92,290 
296,  ?28 

84,827 
117,038 

61,164 

209, 309 

110.696 

23,920 

2,398 

74,791 
173,298 


The  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  during  the  year  were  wage  dis- 
putes, the  demands  for  increased  wages,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  demands,  having  figured  in  284  strikes  (50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  strikes  for  the  year)  involving  86,595  strikers  (70  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  strikers),  and  causing  a  loss  of  1,838,970  work 
ing  days,  which  includes  days  lost  by  persons  who  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  on  account  of  strike.  Sixty-six  of  these  demands  were 
successful,  for  6,448  strikers;  110  partly  successful,  for  70,618  strikers; 
and  108,  involving  9,529  strikers,  failed. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes,  by 
duration,  and  the  duration  and  results  of  strikes,  by  number  of  strikers 
involved: 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS.  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1908. 


Dftfi  of  dniatloii. 


ToroDder.. 

8tol5 

16  to  SO..... 
31  to  100... 
101  or  OTer , 


Total. 


Strikes. 


Sue- 


85 

17 

9 

11 


122 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


106 
44 

29 

86 

6 


222 


FaUed. 


126 

30 

26 

36 

5 


223 


Total. 


Strikers. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


819 

7,515 

91 

3,037 

64 

747 

83 

1,227 

10 

•••••••■•• 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

13,972 

8,645 

13,738 

61,742 

1,639 


Failed. 


7,796 
3,142 
4,027 
4,141 
1,788 


667 


12,626  I      89,786 


20,889 


Total. 


29,283 
14,824 
18,512 
67, 110 
3,422 


123, 151 


1242&-NO.  66—05 ^18 
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DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES.  BY  NUXBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED.  1108. 


Strikes. 

Days  of  duration. 

Striken  loTolyed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

36 
34 
18 
17 
14 
3 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

39 
61 
41 
27 
42 
12 
10 

1 

Failed.' 

83 
62  , 
40  ' 

21  1 

18 

7 
2 

Tout. 

7  or 
onder. , 

108 

'          06 

38 

87 

2 

1 
1 

8  to  15. 

! 

19 
18 
19 
16 
10 
9 
1 

16  to  30. 

81  to 
100. 

20 
19 
16 

7 

10 

7 

4 

101  or 
orer. 

26  or  under 

168 
137 
99 
66 
74 
22 
12 

16 
12 
8 
6 
16 
8 
6 

1 

26  to  60 

8 

61  to  100 

1 

101  Ut'JXIO 

1 

201  to  600 

601  U>  l.OOO 

2 
1 

1.001  or  over 

1 

ToUl 

122 

222 

223 

667 

819 

91 

64 

83 

10 

Of  the  567  striken,  'U9  lanted  one  week  or  les^,  and  of  these,  98  lasted 
only  one  day  or  Iohh. 

The  following  table  ^ves  a  summary  of  the  most  important  strike 
data  for  each  of  the  years  18<.)4  to  1908 : 


STRIKES.  BY  YEARS.  1894  TO  1909. 


Year. 


iMa> 

1H06 

1M97 

IM'JU 

IM)) 

iwn 

1902 
1903 


Affi^reffate 

navK  of 

ut-ftr/ir.     work  lost 
Strikers,   by  employ- 
ees* thrown 

Strikes  which— 

Strikes. 

EHtab- 

li.Mh- 

menu. 

Suc- 
ceedt-d. 

Hur- 
oeeded 

Failed. 

391 

1,731 

outof  work. 

1 

partly. 
129 

17H 

64,576       1,062,480 

M 

405 

1.29H 

45,N01  1        617,469 

100 

117 

IHH 

476 

2, 178 

49,851  .        641.168 

117 

122 

237 

866 

2,668 

68,K75  1        780,944 

68 

122 

166 

868 

1,967 

82,065       1,216.306 

76 

128 

170 

789 

4,288 

176,772       8,550,784 

180 

282 

277 

902 

10,268 

222,714       8,760,577 

205 

360 

SS7 

623 

6,970 

111,414       1,862,050 

114 

196 

214 

612 

1,820 

212,704       4,675,081 

111 

184 

217 

667 

8,246 

123.161       2,441,944 

122 

222 

223 

Striken*  in  str1kc<< 
which — 


g  Sue- 


12,897 
8,566 
11, 579 
19,838 
10.594 
21. 131 
24.216 
9,864 
23,633 
12,626 


24,784 

20,6?2 

17,057 

28,767 

32.  .M6 

124.767 

140,368 

44,386 

160,820 

89,736 


16.8»i 
16,564 
21.215 
20,270 
3^925 
8J.h74 
5M.140 
67,664 
28,351 
20.fW9 


Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — During  the  year  1903  recourse  to 
the  law  of  December  27, 1892,  in  regard  to  the  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion (^)  of  labor  disputes,  was  had  in  152  disputes.  In  9  cases  recourse 
was  had  to  the  law  before  entire  cessation  of  work  had  occurred,  in  2 
of  which  a  compromise  was  effected,  although  the  employers  had  refused 
the  offer  of  conciliation,  and  in  2  cases  strikes  occurred  after  such  refusal. 
In  the  other  6  cases  committees  of  conciliation  were  formed,  but  in 
none  of  these  5  cases  was  a  strike  averted.  The  number  of  disputes  in 
which  the  application  of  the  law  was  requested  in  1903  is  equal  to  26.80 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  strikes  that  actually  occurred  during  the 
year.  During  the  preceding  ten-year  period  such  recourse  was  had  in 
a  number  of  disputes  equal  to  23.76  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  for 
the  period,  Requests  for  the  application  of  the  law  during  1903  were 
made  by  employees  in  89  disputes,  by  employers  in  3  disputes,  and  by 
employees  and  employers  united  in  2  disputes.  In  the  other  58  dis- 
putes in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  the  initiative  was  taken  by 
justices  uf  the  peace. 

o  For  the  provisions  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25^ 
pp.  S54-866. 
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As  for  results,  it  was  found  that  4  strikes  had  terminated  by  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  employees  before  committees  of  concili- 
ation were  formed.  The  oflfer  of  conciliation  was  rejected  in  65  of  the 
148  remaining  disputes,  the  rejection  coming  from  employers  in  46 
cases«  from  the  employees  in  1  case,  and  from  both  employers  and 
employees  in  8  cases.  In  13  of  the  55  cases  in  which  conciliation  was 
rejected  the  dispute  was  terminated  on  the  employees  withdrawing 
their  demands  or  accepting  concessions  previously  offered,  while  in 
the  42  other  cases  strikes  were  declared  or  continued. 

Committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted  for  the  settlement  of 
the  remaining  93  disputes.  Forty-two  of  these  disputes  were  settled 
directly  by  such  committees,  and  of  the  51  disputes  remaining  2  were 
settled  by  arbitration  and  9  were  settled  b}'  the  parties  themselves, 
after  having  appeared  without  success  before  committees  of  concilia- 
tion. Strikes  were  declared  or  continued  after  the  failure  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  the  40  remaining  disputes. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  in  regard  to  disputes  in 
which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion during  1903,  and  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  taken  collectively: 

SUMMARY  OP  CASES  IN  WmCH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  CON- 
CILIATION AND  ARBITRATION,  1«B  TO  1902,  AND  1908. 


Items. 

1893  to 
1902. 

1908. 

T'^tn*  number  of  fftrikes 

6,307 
a  1,261 

567 

Ih>put4Si  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1882 

152 

Di^rauw  setUed: 

Befopft  ihi*  rroation  of  co»nniUtwii  "f  cnncili^^Mon 

83 

4 

Alter  refusal  of  reoueot  for  conciliation 

66 

bSlS 

62 

i       '* 

IS 

IMrwtW  by  co«nniitt^w  of  conc'Hation .  ^  . . 

42 

By  arhi  tea  tioD 

2 

Directly  by  the  parties,  after  bavinif  had  recourse  to  conciliation 

9 

Total  cases  settled  throujrh  the  application  of  the  law 

625 

70 

Strikes  resnltinff  or  continuing: 

Aft^r  rpfnsai  of  ppoufwt  for  conciliation 

'         C428 
!         <f  303 

43 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  and  arbitration 

39 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law 

'           728 

1 

82 

•Relates  to  1,258  disputes.  Prior  to  1900  the  instances  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  were 
reqaested,  and  not  the  diq>utes  themselves,  were  counted. 

^Tbere  were  but  810  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation.  Three  disputes  have  been 
coonted  twice,  because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  case. 

<" Including  4  disputes  that  were  submitt«d  to  committees  of  conciliation  after  strike  was  declared. 
H«>ce  the  figures  should  be  424;  but  they  are  given  as  found  in  the  report. 

tf  Figures  here  should  be  804;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  above  summary  shows  that  of  152  disputes  considered  in  1903, 
70  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  application  of  the 
law  of  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  82  the  recourse  to  the  law  proved  fruit- 
less. Of  the  70  disputes  settled,  10  were  favorable  to  the  demands  of 
the  employees,  46  resulted  in  a  compromise,  and  14  were  unfavorable 
to  the  employees.  In  the  82  disputes  which  continued  after  the  fail- 
ure of  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  the  employees  succeeded 
in  11,  succeeded  partly  in  41,  and  failed  in  30  cases. 
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GERMANY. 

Streika  und  Auasperrungen  iin  Jahre  1903.    Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlicben 
Statistischen  Amt.     263  pp. 

This  is  the  fifth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  published  by 
the  German  imperial  statistical  bureau.  The  report  contains  analyses 
and  summaries  of  the  tttrikes  and  lockouts  in  1903,  copies  of  schedules 
of  inquiry,  and  tables  showing  in  detail,  by  locality  and  by  industry 
for  each  dispute,  the  duration,  establishments  affected,  total  number 
of  employees,  strikers  and  others  thrown  out  of  employment,  causes, 
results,  manner  of  settlement,  etc.  The  data  relate  to  disputes  ending 
in  1903. 

Strikes. — During  1903  there  were  1,374  strikes  reported,  affecting* 
7,000  establishments.  Operations  were  completely  suspended  in  1,634 
establishments.  Of  a  total  of  198,636  employees  in  the  establishments 
affected,  85,603  participated  in  the  strikes  and  13,811  others  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  strikes  in  1903: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1903. 

[The  column  headed  "Striken"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  engaged  at  any  time  during 

strike.] 


Result  of  strikes. 


Succeeded 

Succeeded  partly 
Palled 

Total 


Strikes. 

Establish. 

ments 
affected. 

Totol  em- 
ployees in 
establish- 
ments 
affected. 

Strikers. 

800 
444 

680 

1,018 
8,051 
2,086 

81,080 
79.786 
87,870 

13,816 
89,882 
82, 4M 

1,874 

7,000 

198.686 

86,608 

Othem 

thrown  ont 

of  wprk. 


1,029 

2,175 

10,607 


18,811 


Forty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  in  1903  were  complete  failures, 
although  the  proportion  of  persons  participating  in  unsuccessful  strikes 
was  38  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  strikers.  Only  16  per  cent 
of  the  strikers  were  engaged  in  successful  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work  on 
account  of  strikes  during  the  year  1903. 
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8UMMAKY  OF  STRIKES.  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES.  190S. 
(The  OQlmnn  headed  "  Striken  "  shows  the  maximom  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Industry. 


Gardening,  florist,  and  nursery  trades 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Meud  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instruments 

Chemicals 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather  

Wuuden  ware  and  carved  goods 

FtxMl  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  tiades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  sculpture,  deoonttion.  and  artistic 

work 

Commercial  employment 

Transportation 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Other  industries 


Total 


Strikes  which— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
strikes. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

7 

1 

2 

4 

184 

12 

8 

6 

3 

13 

74 

14 

24 

86 

166 

ISO 

25 

85 

90 

1.483 

76 

12 

24 

39 

79 

14 

4 

3 

7 

14 

62 

10 

22 

SO 

78 

16 

2 

6 

8 

34 

35 

6 

10 

19 

250 

195 

41 

66 

88 

636 

40 

7 

14 

19 

129 

75 

21 

30 

24 

943 

520 

133 

176 

211 

2,744 

22 

4 

5 

13 

31 

7 

1 

5 

1 

19 

39 

8 

9 

22 

114 

28 

7 

7 

14 

•      80 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



1,874 

300 

444 

630 

7,000 

1.828 
2,005 
3,190 

11,099 
4,866 
449 
6,881 
445 
1,058 
6,168 
1,291 
4,309 

85.491 
1,168 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


49 

375 

7,424 

232 


762 


23 
155 
38 
90 
4,632 
10 


168  •... 

3,003  ,  6 
2,628  I     15 

16  

40  I 

85,603  I  13,811 


The  group  of  building  trades,  as  in  previous  years,  had  the  largest 
number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected,  35,491,  or  41 
per  cent,  of  all  the  strikers  during  1903  being  persons  engaged  in  this 
industry.  Of  the  building-trade  strikes,  41  per  cent  were  failures. 
Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  involved  are 
the  groups  of  metal  work,  of  textiles,  and  of  wooden  ware  and  carved 
goods.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  belonged  to  these  four 
groups. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION.  1903. 
frbe  column  headed  "  Striken"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Days  of  duration. 


thanl 

lto6 

•  to  10 

nto20.... 

nioao.... 
ntoso.... 
ntoiw... 

m  or  over. 
Total 


Strikes  which— 

Estab- 

Otherem- 
ployees 

Total 
strikes. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 

lish- 

Strikers. 

thrown 

ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

ments. 

out  of 
work. 

118 

87 

12 

69 

128 

2,920 

243 

515 

155 

125 

235 

787 

20,166 

2,028 

207 

46 

86 

75 

787 

10,185 

464 

174 

84 

79 

61 

806 

9,715 

964 

92 

4 

46 

42 

746 

5,960 

630 

119 

12 

44 

63 

1,830 

16.576 

1,116 

115 

9 

41 

65 

2,063 

16,201 

8,848 

84 

8 

11 

20 

868 

8,890 

184 

1,874 

800 

444 

630 

7,000 

85,603 

18,811 

BnLLETIN    OF   TffE    BITREAU    OP   LABOa 

SfHHARY  OF  8TB1KES.  BY  NTHBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED.  ItU. 
mn  he^ed  "Striken"  Ehows  the  maxim ODi  number  of  nrlkers  at  any  time  duiiiiK  itiike.] 


Toul 
nrikts. 

ka  wbk- 

- 

EsUb- 

Strikers. 

'SF 

Strikrw  InrolYsl. 

c^td. 

ceeded 
p.nlj. 

Fslled- 

- 

SB 

M 
H 

si 

N 

51 

M 

16S 

437 

1,056 
l!w4 

462 

t2,S33 
23!  174 

"I^*!::::;:;;:;::;;;::;:::::: 

i 

BWi 

,.m 

300 

444 

«o 

7,CW 

*5.«e 

1S,M1 

jbc  following  talile  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in  1903, 
fk^  (-aui«  and  not  the  strike  belo^  taken  as  the  unit: 

STRIKES,  BY  CACSES  AND  RESLLTS.  1903. 
^doelo  tutfiOf  more  eaustrs  hsve  been  Ubiilaled  under  e«rh  cBuse;  lience  the  lolala  for  till* 


^""■' 


le  prvccdhig  ubies.) 


Us 


^ 


^^DCiioD  Of  vaica 

^^^^-^^1*  fir  nvertlme . . . . 
'-^  J-*  Lj»fIeiIlQJ  WIIgM  . . 

^*'-^,"  v.'ISm  EJ.™!"  : : : : : 


!ci«ii(t  hours  ol  labor . . 


^pelltd 


cbuved  employees.. 


,. rork  on  hollday 

„,  cnnditioni,  etc 

milnul  from  ei" 
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The  results  of  strikes  for  the  five-year  period,  1899  to  1903,  are 
shown  in  the  table  following: 


KSSULTS  OF  STRIKES.  1899  TO  1908. 


Total 
strikes. 

Estob- 

Ilsh- 

ments 

affected. 

Total  em- 
ployees 

in  estab- 
lish- 
ments 

affected. 

Striken. 

Strikes  which— 

Year. 

Succeeded.        Succeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent    *y„_      Percent 
oftoUl  1  Ti™"     OftoUl 
strikes.       ^^'       strikes. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
strikes. 

1W9.... 
1900.... 
1901  .... 
1902.... 
19(B.... 

1,288 
1,433 
l.OM 
1,060 
1,374 

7,121 
7,740 
4.561 
3.437 
7,000 

2M,858 
298,819 
141.220 
131.086 
198.636 

99,338 
122,808 
56.262 
58,912 
85,603 

831 
275 
200 

228 

aoo 

25.7 
19.2 
18.9 
21.6 
21.8 

429            38.8 
505            35.2 
285            27.0 
235            22.2 
444            82.8 

528 
658 
671 
597 
630 

41.0 
45.6 
64.1 
66.8 
45.9 

Lockouts. — During  1903  there  were  70  lockouts  reported,  affecting 
1,714  establishments.  Of  a  total  of  52,541  employees  in  the  establish- 
ments afTected,  35,273  were  locked  out  and  835  others  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  the  lockouts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  lockouts  in  1903: 

RESULTS  OF  LOCKOUTS.  1908. 

[The  column  headed  **  PerBons  locked  out"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  persons  locked  out  at 

any  time  during  lockout.] 


Result  of  lockouts. 


gncceeded 

Succeeded  partly 
FaUed 

Total 


Lockouts. 


86 
15 
19 


70 


Establish- 
ments 
affected. 


699 
639 
876 


1,714 


Total  em- 
ployees in 
establish- 
ments 
affected. 


82.771 

8,660 

11, 110 


52,541 


Persons 
locked  out. 


24,609 
8.948 
6,716 


85.278 


Others 

thrown  out 

of  work. 


400 
156 
279 


835 


Of  the  lockouts  in  1903,  51.4  per  cent  were  successful,  21.4  per  cent 
were  partly  successful,  and  27.2  per  cent  were  complete  failures. 
Compared  with  the  rates  per  cent  for  1902  the  successful  lockouts 
for  1908  show  a  decrease  of  18.8  per  cent,  the  partly  successful  an 
increase  of  6.2  per  cent,  and  the  complete  failures  an  increase  of 
7.6  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  lockouts,  the  number  of  establishments  and 
persons  involved  in  lockouts,  and  the  number  of  other  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of  lockouts  during  the  year  1908: 

SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1908. 

[The  column  headed  "Persons  locked  out"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  persona  locked  out  at 

any  time  during  lockout.] 


Industry. 


Total 


Total 
lock- 
outs. 


Stonework  and  earthenware 

M  c  tal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instruments. 

Textiles 

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  trades 


9 
6 
8 
8 
9 
2 
6 
28 


70 


Lockouts  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


6 
6 
6 
1 
8 
1 
8 
12 


36 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


1 
2 
8 


2 
6 


16 


Failed. 


8 

1 

1 

10 


19 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


20 

808 

76 

3 

401 

2 

92 

818 


1,714 


Persons 

locked 

out. 


711 

7,869 

8,009 

186 

1,916 

66 

6,613 

11,664 


36,278 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


240 


IGO 


S 
442 


835 


The  group  of  building  trades  had  the  largest  number  of  lot;kouts, 
establishments  affected,  and  number  of  persons  locked  out,  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  persons  locked  out  during  1903  being  engaged  in  this 
industry.  Nearl}*^  43  per  cent  of  the  lockouts  in  building  trades  were 
successful.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
involved  are  the  groups  of  metal  work  and  machinery,  tools,  and 
instruments.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  locked  out 
belonged  to  these  three  groups  of  industries. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  lockouts 
according  to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
locked  out: 

SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  DURATION,  1908. 

[The  column  headed  "Persons  locked  out"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  persons  locked  out  at 

any  time  during  lockout.] 


Days  of  duration. 


Less  than  1 

lto6 

6tol0 

11  to 20  .... 
21  to  80.... 
81  to  60.... 
61  to  100... 
101  or  oyer. 

Total 


Total 
lock- 
outs. 


8 

14 
8 
8 
9 
8 

IS 
7 


70 


Lockouts  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
7 
6 
8 
4 
6 
8 
1 


86 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


16 


Failed. 


2 

8 

2 

6 

26 

2 

163 

8 

2 

188 

1 

4 

481 

1 

1 

886 

2 

8 

466 

4 

2 

112 

19 


Bitab- 

lish- 

ments. 


1,714 


Other 

PerK>nK  oi®™" 
locked   P*'*"®** 


out. 


26 
2,869 
4,098 
2,262 
7,912 
7,668 
10,182 
266 


86,278 


out  of 
work. 
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SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT.  1903. 

[The  column  headed  "  Penons  locked  oat"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  persons  locked  out  at 

any  time  during  lockout.] 


FeiBona  locked  out 


.2loS 

6  to  10 

II  toaD 

2lto».... 
SI  to  50.... 
SI  to  100... 
101  to  200.. 
201  Ui  500  . . 
bill  or  over. 

Total 


Total 
lock- 
outs. 

Lockouts  which— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
IMurUy. 

Failed. 

2 

U 

9 

8 

8 

U 

7 

2 

12 

1 
8 
6 
2 
8 
6 
7 
1 
7 

i* 

2 
6 
2 
8 

1 
7 
1 
1 
3 
2 

3 
12 
79 
60 
38 
48 
84 

2 
1,438 

2* 

1 
8 

70 

36 

15 

19 

1,714 

Persons 

locked 

out. 


6 
89 
146 
202 
303 
783 
976 
877 
31,891 


85,273 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


9 

35 

67 

240 

484 


835 


The  following  table  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  lockouts  in  1903, 
the  cause  and  not  the  lockout  being  taken  as  the  unit: 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES,  1903. 

[Loekoata  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for 

this  table  do  not  a^ree  with  those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


.4«Binsk  increase  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  wag^es 

Other  causes  affectins:  wages 

A^nst  reduction  of  nouis 

For  increase  of  hours 

For  retention  of  overtime  work 

For  introduction  of  contract  work. . . 
To  compel  employees  to  leave  union 

To  force  settlement  of  strikes 

Other 


Lockouts  which— 


Total 
lockouts. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


24 
2 
5 
8 
1 
3 
1 

15 
14 
23 


14 

1 


2 

1 

4 

10 

15 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


2 


5 
2 
3 


Failed. 


5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
2 
5 


The  results  of  lockouts  for  the  five-year  period,  1899  to  1903,  are 
shown  in  the  table  following: 


RESULTS  OF  LOCKOUTS,  1899  TO  1908. 


m 

Bstab- 

Ush- 

ments 

affected. 

Total  em- 
ployees 

inesteb- 

llsh- 

ments 

aifected. 

Persons 

locked 

out 

Lockouts  which— 

Tcsr. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

lockouts. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 

of  toUl 

lockouts. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

of  total 

lockouts. 

U9B.... 

noo.... 
itn.... 
Iftt.... 

IfB.... 

28 
35 

as 

46 

70 

427 
607. 
238 
948 
1.714 

8,290 
22,4A2 

7,960 
18,705 
62,541 

5,296 

9,065 

5,414 

10,305 

86,273 

6 
13 
16 
80 
86 

26.1 
87.1 
45.7 
65.2 
5L4 

9 

17 

8 

7 

15 

89.1 
48.6 
22.9 
15.2 
21.4 

8 
5 

11 
9 

19 

34.8 
14.3 
81.4 
19.6 
27.2 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903^  and  an 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards.  1904.  142  pp.  (Published 
l>y  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prepared 
by  the  labor  department  of  the  board  of  trade,  is  the  sixteenth  issued 
since  the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1888.  The  report  shows  in 
detail  for  each  dispute,  beginning  in  1903,  the  locality,  the  number  of 
establishments  involved,  the  number  and  occupations  of  working 
people  thrown  out  of  work,  the  cause  or  object  of  the  dispute,  the 
date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  result;  also  statementj^  of  the 
work  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  of  certain  agree- 
ments and  awards  terminating  trade  disputes.  The  tables  giving 
details  are  preceded  by  summary  tables,  by  tables  presenting  com- 
parative data  for  the  years  1999  to  1903,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
The  general  method  of  inquiry  and  the  plan  of  presentation  are  the 
same  as  for  the  past  few  years.  Disputes  involving  fewer  than  10 
employees  (and  those  which  lasted  less  than  one  day)  have  been  omitted 
from  the  tabulations,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded 
100  working  days. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1903. — The  number  of  labor  disputes 
arising  in  1903  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  four  years  (1899 
to  1902),  and  the  number  of  working  people  directly  and  indirectly 
affected  and  the  aggregate  days  of  duration  were  also  less  than  in  any 
of  those  years.  During  1903  there  were  387  strikes  and  lockouts, 
involving  93,515  employes  directly  and  23,386  indirectly,  or  throwing 
out  of  work  a  total  of  116,901  working  people,  and  resulting  in  an 
aggregate  loss  of  2,338,668  working  days. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  number  of  employees  involved  in  1903,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  causes  and  the  results: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1908. 

["Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work  "  includes  the  aggregate  doim- 
tioii  in  1903  of  disputes  which  began  in  previous  yearn  and  excludes  the  duration  In  1904  of  disputes 
which  began  in  1903.] 


Principal  cause  or  object 


Wuges 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons 

Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline... 

Trade  unionism 

Other  causes 


'otal 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results 
of  which  were — 


In  favor 

In  favor 

of  em- 

of em- 

ployees. 

ployers. 

46 

107 

8 

7 

10 

29 

14 

26 

14 

8 

1 

2 

88 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


73 

7 

18 

16 

1 


179 


110 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


6 


2 
'2 


10 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 


232 
17 
64 
56 
26 
8 

IF 


Aggregate 
working 
days  lodt 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
oat  of 
work. 


1.768.606 

44,178 

182.862 

2S5.737 

161,862 

2,426 

2.138.668 
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STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT.  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1908. 


Princtpal  cause  or  object. 


Hoon  of  labor , 

bnployment  of  particular  clasBes  or  persons . . 
Working  arraDg^mentji.  rules,  and  discipline. 

Trade  unionism 

Other  causes 


Total. 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 
in  disputes  the  results  of  which 
were— 


In  favor ,  In  favor 
of  em-  I  of  em- 
ployees, ployers. 


3,777 

fiOO 

961 

6.916 

16,?23 

31 


35,2-25 

211 

4,750 

8,007 

297 

786 


28,908 


44.276 


Compro- 
mised. 


10,058 

3,397 

1,962 

8,686 

207 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


497 


149 
875" 


19.310  ,      1.021 


Total 
strikers 
and  em- 
Dloyees 

loclced 
out. 


49.657 

4.108 

7,822 

13.609 

17.602 

817 


Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


15,993 

382 

4.520 

2.154 

'269 

68 


93,515        23,386 


As  in  previous  years,  the  disputes  in  1903  related  mostly  to  wa^es, 
23S  out  of  a  total  of  387  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  59.9  per  cent,  result- 
ing from  this  cause.  Of  the  total  of  93^515  strikers  and  employees 
locked  out  in  disputes  from  all  causes,  49,557,  or  53  per  cent,  were 
involved  in  wage  disputes.  Only  17  disputes,  or  4.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  were  due  to  the  question  of  hours  of  labor,  and  but  4,108 
working  people,  or  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  directly  affected 
thereby. 

Of  the  387  disputes,  88,  or  22.7  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
employees;  179,  or  46.3  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  employers;  110,  or 
28.4  per  cent,  were  compromised,  and  10,  or  2.6  per  cent,  remained 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  93,515  strikers  and  employees  locked 
out,  28,908,  or  30.9  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  employees;  44,276,  or  47.3  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  19,310,  or  20.7  per  cent,  in  disputes 
which  were  compromised,  and  1,021,  or  1.1  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Employees 
involved  in  disputes  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  mostly 
unsuccessful,  while  in  disputes  relating  to  trade  unionism  they  were 
mostly  successful. 
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In  1903,  as  in  previouH  years,  a  large  proportion  of  disputes  affected 
comparatively  few  working  people.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  table 
which  follows: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  GROUPS  OP  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OP  WORK.  1908. 

["  Aggregate  working  days  lout  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  includes  the  affgregate  dura- 
tion of  diMputefl  wnlch  began  in  1903  and  embraces  working  days  lost  in  1901  in  alspates  which 
extended  beyond  1908.] 


Groups  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work. 


6.000  or  over 

2, 500  or  u  nder  6,000 

1,000  or  under  2,600 

600  or  under  1,000 

260  or  under  600 

100  or  under  260 

60  or  under  100 

25  or  under  60 

Under  26 

Total 


Aggregate  work- 

Employees 

ing  days  lost  by 

Strikes 

thrown  out  of 

all  employees 

and 

work. 

thrown  out  of 

lock- 

OUtfi. 

work. 

Number. 
19,000 

Per 
cent. 

16.8 

Number.  1  ^J 

2 

167,000 

10.0 

3 

10,606 

9.0 

69.068 

8.7 

18 

27,670 

28.6 

146,748 

9.3 

82 

21,667 

18.4 

410,082 

26.0 

62 

18.417 

16.8 

814,  C97 

20.0 

77 

12,213 

10.4 

816, 794 

20.0 

63 

4.262 

8.6 

91.168 

6.8 

61 

2.148 

1.8 

66,871             S.6 

79 

1,229 

1.1 

25,079            1.6 

887 

116.901 

100.0 

1.676,447 

100.0 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  out  of  387  disputes,  203,  or  52.5 
per  cent,  involved  less  than  100  employees  each,  or  only  6.5  per  cent 
of  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  time  loj*t 
in  all  the  disputes  of  the  year.  The  5  largest  disputes  involved  29,505, 
or  25.3  per  cent,  of  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  13.7  per 
cent  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  year. 

The  tables  following  show  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
groups  of  industries  was  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1903, 
and  the  results  of  the  dispute  in  each  case: 


STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST.  1908. 

["Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  Includes  the  aggregate  dura* 
tion  in  1908  of  disputes  which  began  in  previous  years  and  excludes  the  duration  in  1W4  of  dis- 
putes which  began  in  1908.] 


Industry. 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  ahipbuilding 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Stiikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 


In  favor   In  favor 
of  em-       of  em- 
ployees. I  ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


14 

28 

18 

12 

8 

8 

4 

1 


88 


i  Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


20 

10 

49 

43 

84 

81 

83 

10 

10 

7 

9 

3 

22 

6 

2 

1 

179 

110 

6 
4 


10 


Total 

strikes 

and 

lockouts. 


44 

126 
87 
66 
26 
16 
82 
4 


887 


Aggregate 
working 
days  lout 

by  an 

employee* 

thrown  out 

of  work. 


114,871 

1,897,898 

481,016 

117,038 

186, 1S2 

26.779 

04,892 

492 


2.888.668 
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Indnstrr. 


Boildiog  trades 

Mtnini^  and  qnanrliig 

MeU],  eogineeringf  and  shipboilding 

Textile 

Clothing 

TnnntOTtatioin 

Miscellaneoiis 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Striken  and  employees  locked  out  in 
disputes  the  results  of  which  were — 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

1.504 

14,907 

20,669 

8,690 

1,892 

1,188 

1,526 

65 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefinite 
orun-    I 
settled. 


922 

11,859 

4,116 

733 

694 
287 

487 

592 

67 

635 

40' 

44,276        19,810 


1,021 


Total 
strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 


3,818 

49,995 

27,766 

5,492 

2,206 

2,132 

1,978 

648 


98,515 


Other 
employ- 


thrown 
out  of 
work. 


350 

18.683 

4,624 

3,966 

270 

40 

486 

68 


28,386 


The  D[iiiiing  and  quarrying  industry  shows  the  largest  number  of 
disputes,  working  people  involved,  and  working  days  lost.  The  lar- 
gest measure  of  success  on  the  part  of  employees  seems  to  have  been 
attained  by  those  involved  in  disputes  in  the  mining  and  quarrying 
and  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  during  Five  Years. — During  the  five- 
year  period  1899  to  1903  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  567.6  disputes, 
in  which  there  was  affected  an  average  of  184,374  working  people. 
The  table  following  presents  some  of  the  principal  statistics  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  for  each  year  from  1899  to  1903: 

STBIKE9  AND    LOCKOUTS,  EMPLOYEES  THROWN   OUT  OF  WORK,  AND  WORKING  DAYS 

LOST  1899  TO  1908. 

['*  Acgicgate  workin|r  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work  "  inclndea  the  aggregate  dar&- 

tion  in  each  year  of  disputes  which  began  in  previous  years.] 


Year. 


1»9 
1900 
1901 
1902 
190 


Strikers 

Otherem- 

Strikes 

and  em- 

ployees 

and  lock- 

plovees 
locked 

thrown 

outs. 

out  of 

out 

work. 

719 

138,068 

42,159 

648 

185,145 

58,893 

642 

111,487 

68,109 

442 

116,824 

139,843 

387 

93,515 

23,386 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 


180,217 
188,538 
179,546 
256,667 
116,901 


Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work. 


2,516,416 
3,152,694 
4,142,287 
3,479,255 
2,338,668 
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The  table*  following  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  during  each  year  from  1899  to  1903, 
by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OP  WORK,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

1899  TO  1903. 


Induiitry. 


Strikes  and  lockoutn. 


1899.    1900 


Building  trades |  180 

Mining  and  quarrying 109 

Metal, engineering.and  ship-  i 

building 140 

Textile I  124 

Clothing I  87 

Transportation I  47 

Miscellaneous 71 

Employees  of  public  author-  \ 

ities '  11 


Total '    719 


Employees  thrown  oat  of  work. 
1900.       1901. 


19, 178 
74.864 

19.810 
24, 143 
2,1M 
28,026 
24,968 

896 


9,797 
112,961 

22,489 

16.609 

4.136 

2,682 

10,489 

364 


1902.  I  1908 


6.356 
206.626 

'16,914 

16.706 

2.790 

1.690 

8,679 

2,106 


648 


180.217  188,538  1179,546 


256,667 


3. 663 
63,576 

82.380 
9,458 
2.476 
2,172 
2.468 

711 


116,901 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  each  year,  except  1899,  the  mining 
and  quarrying  industiy  had  the  largest  number  of  employees  involved 
in  disputes.  In  1899  the  great  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the  jute 
industry.  Probably  the  most  noteworthy  point  shown  in  the  table  is 
the  decrease  since  1900  in  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  disputes 
in  the  building  trades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  the  number  of  disputes  and  employees  directly  involved  in 
each  cause  from  1899  to  1903: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOOKED  OUT.  BY  PRINCIPAL 

CAUSES,  1899  TO  1908. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 


Wa^es 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment   of   particular 

clajHSOfl  or  persons 

Workln^arranKemcnts.  rules, 

and  cllNcipline 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


1899.  1 1900. 


r 

460  , 

17  I 

I 

102  I 

I 

68  I 
46 
24 
2  ' 


488 
6 

93 

57 

45 

5 

4 


719       648 


1901. 


402 
29 

84 

79 

88 

6 

4 


642 


I 


1902.    1906. 


267 
20 

68 

64 

29 

1 

8 


282 
17 

64 

e6 

26 


442  I    887 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 


1899. 


94,661 
8,857 

8,187 

17,895 

5,130 

8,233 

105 


1900. 


82,903 
718 

10,427 

18.956 

19,673 

1,018 

1,550 


188,058  {135.145 


1901. 


66.866 
4,196 

10.624 

23,185 

11,581 

1,890 

1.244 


111,487 


1902.    '    1908. 


66.788 
3,044 

11,486 

19.849 

26,489 

14 

269 


116.824 


49.667 
4,106 

7.822 

18,609 
17.602 


817 


9S,515 


During  this  five-year  period — 1899  to  1903 — 63.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  related  to  wages.  Next  in  order  of  importance 
were  disputes  relating  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  per- 
sons, to  working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline,  to  trade  union- 


ism, and  to  hours  of  labor. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  strikers  an(f  employees  locked  out  each  year  during  the  five-year 
period — 1899  to  1903— classified  according  to  results: 

AND  LOCKOUTS.  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  RESULTS, 

1899  TO  1908. 


• 
Resalt. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Striken  and  employees  locked  out. 

1899.  -  1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

190S. 

1899.       1900. 

1901. 

30.591 
87,676 
40. 965 

1902.        1908. 

In  fftTor  of  emplc  yees 

In  fftTor  of  employers 

C^mpromiMd 

230 

245 

236 

8 

202 

211 

221 

14 

163 
280 
192 

7 

107 

202 

123 

10 

88 
179 
110 

10 

96.808 
60,276 
40.237 

40,612 
33,497 

36.917 
35.515 

41   Ai.'i 

28,908 
44.276 
19. 2110 

Indefinite  or  uiuiettied 

738       4.646 

2,216  1    2.747  >      1,021 

Total 

719  -    648  !    642 

44Q  '     Sft7 

138.058   185.145  1111  437  !l1A.R24 

03.515 

1 

Of  the  2,838  disputes  reported  during  the  five-year  period,  790,  or 
27.8  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  emploj'ees;  1,117,  or  39.4  per  cent, 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  882,  or  31.1  per  cent,  were  compro- 
mised, and  49,  or  1.7  per  cent,  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of 
594,979  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  during  the  period,  173,836, 
or  29.2  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employees;  211,238,  or  35.5  per  cent,  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employers;  198,537,  or  33.4  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  were  compro- 
mised, and  11,368,  or  1.9  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  remained  indefi- 
nite or  unsettled. 

In  the  table  following,  the  disputes  beginning  in  each  of  the  years 
1899  to  1903  and  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  are  classified 
according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 

STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS.  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK.  BY   METHOD  OF 

SETTLEMENT.  1899  TO  1908. 


Method  of  settlement 

Strlicej  and  locl^onts. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  W4 

srk. 
1903. 

1899.  '  1900.    1901. 

1 

1902. 

1908. 

1899.    1   1900. 

1901.    i    1902. 

AibiCntion 

16        19        2S 

16 

18 
8 

266 

36 

47 

5 

7 

8,319 
8.386 

166, 743 

7,054 

3,980 

95 

640 

7.118 
8.593 

155.025 

8,895 

4,918 

300 

3,689 

8.349  1    4,481 
8,465       7,129 

143,470  222.547 
9,362     16,570 
6,415      8.188 
1.288          230 
2.197       2.582 

18,658 

CoocilUtlon 

22  '      13 

18 

13 

3,110 

Direct  Airmnxement  or  nego- 
tiatioii  between  the  parues 
or  their  representatiTes 

Salnniarion  of  emplovees 

Replacement  of  employees  . . 

Clofdng  of  works 

1 

562       487 

22        45 

88  '      71 

3          4 

456 

45 

89 

6 

816 

40 

47 

3 

80.057 

11.461 

2,658 

251 

Indefinite  or  onaettled 

6'        9|        6 

7 

706 

Total 

719       648       642 

442 

387 

180.217 

188,538 

179.646  256.667 

1 

116,901 

1 

I 

The  great  majority  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  were  settled  by  direct 
negotiation  between  the  parties  concerned  or  their  representatives. 
Of  the  total  of  387  disputes  in  1903,  not  fewer  than  266,  or  68.7  per 
cent,  were  so  settled,  and  these  embraced  80,057,  or  68.5  per  cent, 
of  all  the  persons  involved.  In  1903  there  were  26  disputes  settled  by 
arbitration  and  by  conciliation,  involving  under  the  two  methods  a 
total  of  21,768  persons. 
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ITALY. 

Statist  ica  d^gli  Scioperi  awenuti  nelVlndustria  e  neW Agricoltttra 
durante  Vanno  1901,  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Com- 
mercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.     1904.     Ivii,  424  pp. 

This  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  oii  strikes  and  lock- 
outs published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Italian  department  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  report  presents  in  detailed 
tables  and  text  statements  the  most  important  facts  in  reference  to  each 
strike  or  lockout  that  occurred  during  the  year  1901,  the  strikes  beinj; 
separated  into  two  categories — (1)  those  occurring  in  the  group  of 
agricultural  industries,  and  (2)  those  occurring  in  industries  other 
than  agriculture.  The  report  also  contains  summary  tables  of  strikes 
for  1901  and  for  periods  of  years. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1901. — During  the  year  1901  there  were 
1,671  strikes,  of  which  629  were  agricultural  and  1,042  occurred  in 
other  industries.  There  were  30  shut  downs,  of  which  6  were 
lockouts. 

The  629  strikes  among  agricultural  workers  involved  a  total  of 
222,985  strikers  and  caused  a  loss  of  2,931,766  working  days.  In 
addition  715  agricultural  workers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
account  of  the  strikes,  causing  an  additional  loss  of  5,149  working 
days.  Of  the  strikers,  about  .65  per  cent  were  men,  28  per  cent 
women,  and  12  per  cent  children. 

The  1,042  strikes  in  the  other  industries  involved  196,540  strikers, 
of  whom  137,389  were  men,  40,683  were  women,  and  18,468  were  chil- 
dren. There  were,  in  addition,  14,674  employees  thrown  out  of  work 
on  account  of  strikes.  The  aggregate  time  lost  by  these  strikers  was 
2,146,184  days,  and  by  the  nonstrikers  thrown  out  of  work,  208,302 
days,  making  a  total  loss  of  2,354,486  days  in  the  industries  other 
than  agriculture. 

The  largest  strikes  of  the  year  occurred  among  agricultui*al  workers, 
4  strikes  involving,  respectively,  18,500,  12,000,  11,000,  and  10,000 
laborers.  These  strikes  were  all  for  increased  wages.  The  first  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  other  three  succeeded  partly.  A  strike  of  masons  and 
bricklayers  in  Milan  involved  12,000  workmen  and  lasted  28  days. 
While  various  demands  were  made  in  this  strike,  the  principal  cause 
was  a  demand  for  increased  wages.     It  was  partly  successful. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  the  year  1901,  the  number  of  strikes, 
strikers,  and  working  daj^  lost,  by  industries: 

STRIKES.  STRIKERS.  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 


Indnstry. 


Strikes. 


AffTicaltare 

Mminir  and  quanrln^ 

Metals  and  machinery 

Stone,  earth,  sand,  and  building  work 

Chemical  industries 

Wood  working 

Paper 

Prtntin^and  publishing 

Textiles* 

Hides  and  leather 

Dreing  of  leather  and  textures 

Wood  and  metal  painting  and  gilding 

Clothing 

Food  products 

Transportation 

Other  indostiies 

Total 


629 

66 
75 

268 
22 
43 
14 
22 

227 
'25 
S 
8 
48 
77 
89 
55 


1,671 


Strikers. 


Adults.       , 

I  "  ~ 
Males.   I  Females. 


144,642 

15,-296 

13,  (»1 

42,075 

1,410 

4,113 

1,443 

1,287 

7,985 

1,097 

91 

2,702 

4,a^8 

12,645 

23,883 

6,770 


282,081 


51,846 

87 

1,291 

138 

813 


582 

43 

28,060 

36 

13 


3,841 

5,298 

190 

1,341 


92,529 


Children 

15  years 

of  age  or 

under. 


26,497 
793 
728 

6,285 
102 
418 
161 
593 

7,508 
38 
2 
100 
314 
854 
216 
356 


41,965 


ToUl. 


222,985 

16,126 

15,063 

48,498 

1,825 

4,531 

2,186 

1,923 

43,  .Vi3 

1,171 

106 

2,802 

7,713 

18,797 

23,789 

8,467 


419,525 


Working 
days  \osi. 


2,931.766 

116,464 

146, 753 

720,370 

22,091 

45,990 

87,799 

29.890 

467,878 

17,224 

1,372 

26,472 

87.8S8 

152,996 

256,818 

66,184 


5,077,950 


The  strikes  were  mostly  among  agricultural  workers  and  employees 
in  the  groups  of  stone,  earth,  sand,  and  building  work  and  textiles, 
over  67  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  and  70  per  cent  of  the  strikers 
belonging  to  these  three  groups. 

The  following  table-  shows  for  the  agricultural  and  for  the  other 
industries,  separately,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  strikes  and  strikers, 
by  principal  causes: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1901. 


Caose  or  object. 


of 


Against  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  Increase  of  hours. . . 
OUiercaoses 


Total. 


Agricultural  occupations. 


Strikes. 


Num- 
ber. 


456 
3 
5 


165 


629 


Per 
cent. 


72.49 
0.80 
0.4S 


26.23 


100.00 


Striken. 


Num- 
ber. 


167,904 
727 
272 


54,682 


222,965 


Per 
cent. 


75.03 
0.8:3 
0.12 


24.52 


100.00 


other  industries. 


Strikes. 


Num- 
ber. 


657 

27 

67 

4 

287 


1,042 


Per 
cent. 


63.05 

2.59 

6.43 

.39 

27.54 


100.00 


Strikers. 


Num- 
ber. 


117,492 

3,824 

13,158 

475 

61,591 


196,540 


Per 
cent. 


59.78 

1.95 

6.69 

.24 

81.34 


100.00 


12425— No.  56— Os- 
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The  next  two  tables  show,  for  the  agricultural  and  for  the  other 
industries,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes,  arranged  according  to 


i^HUsJes: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CAUSES.  1901. 


Stril 

Succeeded. 
1 

Succeeded  partly. 

Fftiled. 

i^iiue  or  object. 

kes. 

Strlk 

Num- 
ber. 

69,814 
12 

ere. 

Per 
cent. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Striken. 

Num- 
ber. 

203 

1 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

49 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

15.807 

200 

643 
7,967 

Per 

cent 

For    inereaae    o  f 

WHK<^ 

!      44 

33 

1 

1 

42 
4 

172 

88 

82,188 

81 

1 

4 

86 

18 

34 

80 
22 

9 

Ayiiluiit  reduction 

t»f  wttKe« 

For  riHluction  of 
hourp 

1        38 

t 

1         20 

60        22 
84         12 

74 

88 

Otherciiuiioa(a)... 

72 

45 

28,934 

58 

54         83  ,  17.376  |      32 

15 

ToUl  («) 

276 

44 

98,760 

44 

228        36  :  99.708  i      45 

1 

122 

20 

24.117 

U 

a  Results  of  3  strikes,  involving  405  striken,  not  reported. 
RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  IN  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURE,  BY  CAUSES,  1901. 


Succeeded. 

Su 

cceed< 

Bd  partly. 
Striken. 

Failed. 

C»uie  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Striken. 

Strikes. 

Stril 

Num- 
ber. 

157 
11 
17 

2 

108 

kes. 

Per 
cent. 

Striken. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

24 

22 

22 

9 
S3 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

For    IncreAse   of 

WltyCM 

187 

8 

21 

28 

29* 

31 

28,100 

845 

2.924 

40 
18.654 

318 

8 

29 

1 

77 

48 

29* 

43 

25 

29* 

70,706 

2.087 

4.859 

805 
17,313 

60 

53 

37 

64 
81 

24 

41 

26 

60 
41 

18,686 

942 

5,875 

180 
20.068 

16 

AHHiuHt  reduction 
of  watfes 

Fur  reduction  of 
houre 

25 
41 

AtfAiust   Increase 
\4  houn 

1      25 
77      29i 

27 

iUhor  causes  (a)... 

96 

ToUl(«)  .... 

294       29 

60,563 

28 

428 

42 

95,220 

50 

295 

29 

45.191 

24 

a  Results  of  25  strikes,  Involving  5,566  striken,  not  reported. 

In  BO  instances  in  1901  employers  closed  their  establishments  for  the 
^lurpoHO  of  accomplishing  certain  objects,  sometimes  of  a  political 
mul  sometimes  of  a  business  nature.  Of  these  shut  downs,  only  6 
woi't^  directed  against  employees  and  can  be  properly  classed  as  lock- 
^iut>^.  These  6  lockouts  affected  937  employees,  of  whom  595  were 
mom  ^^8  were  women,  and  69  were  children  15  years  of  age  or  under. 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  method  of  settlement  of  the  strikes 
(VMvi  liH^kouts,  arranged  according  to  results. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT,  1901. 


Strikes  and  lockouts  settled— 

By  intervention  of— 

'  Without 
outside 
interven- 
tion. 

Total 
strikes 

Public 
authori- 
ties. 

Trade 
associa- 
tions. 

Councils 
of  prud- 
homme. 

Ecclesi- 
astical au- 
thorities. 

'  Private 
parties. 

and 
lockouts. 

6trik«s  in  tradesi  and  indus- 
tries which  sQcceeded 

Succeeded  partly 

76 

129 

43 

85 
69 
40 

1 
9 

1 

■ 

2 
5 

6 

12 

8 

174 
214 
208 

294 
428 

Failed 

296 

Total 

248 

134 

11 

7 

21 

596 

a  1,017 

mikes  in  acricultuml  occu- 
pations which  succeeded 

Sacceeded  partly 

113 
71 
16 

23 

'I 

2 

8 

12 

3 

12 
6 

1 

118 

114 

98 

276 
228 

Failed 

122 

ToUl 

207 

44 

S 

23 

19 

830 

6626 

2 
9 
2 

1 
1 

■ 

1 

1 

7 
5 
1 

11 

Sooceeded  partly 

i 

16 

FaUed 

3 

Total  (c) 

18 

2 

2 

13 

80 



Total  ftrfkes    and   lockouts 
which  succeeded 

191 

216 

61 

&9 
77 
44 

3 

10 

1 

10 

17 

3 

19 

19 

4 

299 
833 

807 

581 

Soeceeded  partly 

672 

Pkiled :. 

420 

TViCal(«') 

468 

180 

14 

80 

42 

989 

<f  1,678 

1 

'Remits  not  reported  in  25  strikes, 
k Results  not  reported  in  8  strikes. 

c(H  the  disputes  classed  as  lockouts  only  6  were  lockonts  proper;  the  others  were  shut-downs  not 
directed  against  employees, 
tf  Not  inclodins  28  strikes  for  which  resoltB  were  not  reported. 

Strikes  During  TwENTr-THREE  Years. — ^The  following  two  tables 
contain  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  in  relation  to  strikes  in 
agricultural  occupations  for  the  years  1881  to  1901,  and  in  the  other 
industries  for  the  years  1879  to  1901,  respectively: 


STRIKES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  YEARS.  1881  TO  1901. 


Year. 


IflBl : 

1882 

U8S 

1884 ; 

\WS 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1«B9 

1890 

1891 

1»2 

\m 

i»i 

1«86 

1886 

IWfi 

1898 

1899 , 

190O 

IWl 

Total 


Total 
strikes. 


.   1 

2 

8 

10 

62 

17 

9 

5 

4 

8 

24 

10 

18 

8 

7 

1 

12 

86 

9 

27 

629 


902 


Strikes  for 

which 

strikers 

were 

reported. 


1 
2 
8 
2 

36 

16 
8 
5 
4 
7 

24 
9 

18 
8 
6 
1 

12 

86 
9 

26 
629 


Striken. 


100 

2.200 

262 

245 

8.857 

3,846 

2,275 

1,366 

o 1,067 

1.950 

7,795 

8,604 

12,390 

4,748 

1,765 

100 

24,135 

8,495 

1,895 

12.517 

222,985 


Anrregate 

davsof 

work  lost 


200 

4.400 

1,812 

215 

53,761 

9.623 

8,785 

1.366 

2,880 

8,420 

33,877 

7.123 

1,718,370 

43.058 

20,565 

100 

822.020 

82,833 

7,475 

72,057 

2.931,766 


862  '     a  322, 517        5.325,786 

I 


o  In  1  strike  the  number  of  families  taking  part  was  reported. 


BULLETtN   Of   THK    BlISEAU    OF    LABOR. 
ISDtlSTRlBa  OTHER  THAM  AORIrL'LTl'Re.  BV  YEARM.  I 


1      1    ■'" 

k«..bi 

h- 

8>rtk 

™ 

dn^ 

T.«. 

rwdpd 

1  rbii- 

'"•= 

i""'"i.as. 

Falled. 

were 

H«n. 

TnUl. 

:i 

en 

i:i 

Ifi.lAI 

6B 

M,772 

123 

a.s.-o* 

,«» 

iw 

*ai 

«. 

:,M2 

M.(W3 

lS.t6» 

IIW.MO 

2.1«.IM 

|»3.wl      m 

1.S.7 

rS,Wl 

iSIO.797 

J1W.607 

J7N418 

voi.'joa 

i,sa 

H,124.6S7 

a  Inrludcd  in  rnnilu  r>l  ulrlkM  f»T  IMl. 

icIiicQiiK  iilrl1i<M<  nrcurrlng  during  Ih 

.jrludlnR  Aiitnki'K  Ihe  rwulw  ol  whli 
neliulitiK  10  utrlliim  ttic  ri'>iilu  nf  wh 
nrlnillnKBi'lrll"'*  ihc  n-«iili>.  nt  whi. 
nplailliiK  W  't 


1  Indndlng  7*  nrikii  tl 


h  were  nut  rep"ri 


i-Hiillmil  which  w 

\S"S£     

pMcMI;  lhr<™ni.i 
TNiit  IncludliiK  Hi 

The  other  data  concerning  strikf^  for  a  seriea  of  years  are  shown 
only  for  the  industries  other  than  agriculture.  The  following  table 
HDOWH  tlie  number  and  roHult  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers, 
by  industries,  for  the  period  1892  to  1901: 


Mining  nnd  i|iiHrr)iiiit . . 


Metalaar. 

Btone.  i-mrlh,  «nil.  mid  building  work  . 

Woodworking 

Printing  and  iiuhllKliing 

Tcillliii 

Illilmand  Ivalhpr 

Dvrlng'iMmthcrnnd  tPxtnn'Kl") 

"'—  ■ '  — -ti  pointing  and  gliding.. 


Dvrl: 

Wo» 

Clothing 

Pood  piodui'ti  . 
Traniipnrbitinn 


Hue   ' 

cZ«i. 

<'Wdcd 

p.rtly. 

KW 

MS 

i 


nlnrliidn  wood  mid  mdat  painting  snd  gliding. 
MnrUidcd  in  dyi'tiig  <>I  It'nIhCT  snif  lextiinv. 
'Not  including  Wslrikwihe  remiltiiot  which  wer< 
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The  next  table  shows  the  causes  of  strikes,  by  years,  from  1879-1891 
to  1901: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  IN  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURE,  187^1891  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1S79-189I  {<*) 

I?«:i6) 

l»«v«-) 

1?<95 

1W6 

1?^ 

18S8 

1689 

1900 

1901 


For  increase  of 
wages. 


Strikes. ,  Strikers. 


161,678 
6,&I2 
13,386 
17,685 
8,513 
78,722 
60,569 
16.779 
19,639 
26.370 

117,492 


Against  reduction 

of  wages. 

Strikes. 

Strikerft. 

106 

22,992  - 

23 

7.561 

22 

3,931 

12 

1.498 

22 

3,093 

26 

6,723 

27 

4,426 

44 

6,902 

28 

4.325 

29 

2.998 

27 

3,K24 

For  reduction  of 
hours. 


68 
4 

11 
12 
9 
6 
16 
12 
17 
31 
67 


I 


9,884 
1,790 
1,519 
2,.'i39 
1.289 

9J-0 
3.651 

891 

3,631 

3,616 

13,158 


Year. 


lW9-lWl(«y*. 

l«2l*) 

liSS^c^ 

1«M(<0 

i;Q6 

l«» 

15»97 


lAyK 

18H9 
1900 
1901 


'  Against  increase 

of  hours. 

Strikes.  |  Strikers. 

1 

20 

6,646 

4 

630 

1 

800 

2 

330 

2 

267 

1 

230 

7 

908 

6 

2,384 

6 

694 

4 

476 

Other  causes. 


Totsl. 


Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

270 

61,384 

980 

44 

13,671 

114 

86 

12,492 

121 

81 

6,293 

103 

60 

6,462 

126 

66 

10.369 

210 

67 

7.804 

217 

80 

10,226 

256 

96 

13.315 

259 

136 

47,280 

383 

287 

61,691 

1.042 

Strikers. 


251,684 
30.184 
31,628 
27,345 
19,307 
96,061 
76, 570 
a5.706 
43,194 
80,858 

196,640 


a  The  causes  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  76  strikes. 
ft  The  causes  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  6  strikes. 
cThe  causes  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  10  strikes. 
d  The  causes  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  6  strikes. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  strikes  for  the  period  1879  to 
1891-,  and  for  each  year  1892  to  1900,  classified  according  to  duration 
and  the  number  of  strikers  involved,  respectively: 

♦ 

STRIKES  IN  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURE,  BY  DURATION,  1879-1891  TO  1901, 


Dayii  of  duration. 

1879-1891. 

1892. 

3  or  under 

683 

256 

112 

16 

60 

4  to  10 

36 

il  to  30 

19 

Over  30 

1 

Total 

a  1,017 

a  116 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

67 
39 
11 

8 

62 
83 

^? 
7 

61 
44 
19 

2 

a  125 

a  104 

126 

1896.  1897.  1898. 


79  I 

/  I 


104 
56 
37 
19 


210 


15S 
57 
33 
13 


I 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

ToUl. 

161  ' 

208 

481 

2.071 

70 

105 

330 

1,096 

23  , 

55 

177 

5.10 

5  ' 

15 

61 

147 

a216  i  256  I  259  ,  383  1,042 


o3,854 


a  This  total  does  not  agree  with  the  figures  given  in  the  general  tahle  of  strikes,  page  288;  the  figures 
are  reproduced,  however,  as  shown  in  the  original  report. 
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STRIKES  IN  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN   AGRICULTURE.    BY   NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 

INVOLVED.  1879-1891  TO  1901. 


Striken  Involved. 

1H7  -:H91. 

1 

1892. 

27 ; 

18 

27  ' 
11 
8 

1893. 

28 
24 
22 
41 
6 
6 

1894. 

40 
16 
18 
18 
5 
7 

1895. 

39 
34 

21 

27 

3 

2 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

92 
65 
63 
35 
6 
5 

1899. 

98l 
51 
48 
39 
15 
8 

1900. 

116 
96 
88 
62 
13 
9 

1901. 

406 
214 
176 
157 
55 
34 

Total. 

1  to  49 

203 
195 
219 

86 
63 

M  1 
85 
46 
62  ' 
14 
9 

70  ' 
62 
44 
81 
14 
6 

1.235 

60  to  99 

797 

100  to  199 

747 

200  to  499 

7UH 

500  to  999 

228 

1.000  or  over 

147 

ToUl 

al,021  i 

117 

127 

O104 

126 

210  ' 

217 

266 

259 

383 

l.(M2 

oS.862 

<t  Thifl  total  doen  not  agree  with  the  fiKurei*  given  in  the  general  tabic  of  Mtrlkeii.  page  288;  the  figures 
are  reproduced,  however,  aji  shown  in  the  original  report 

The  results  of  strikes  for  the  period  1879-1891  to  1901  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  IN  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURE.  1879-1891  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1879-1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Per  cent  of  striken. 


Per  cent  of  iktrikere. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


S"^-.  ce^^'^ed 
ceedcd.  ^^^^ 
^^^  partly. 


FaUed. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Werhitakingeii  en  Uitsluiiuujen  in  Nederland gedurende  1901^  1902^  1903. 
Bij voegsel  van  het  Tijdschrif t  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statis- 
tiek,  Afl.  2, 1903,  53  pp.;  Afl.  3-4,  1903,  28  pp.;  Afl.  7, 1901,  43  pp. 

These  three  volumes,  which  are  published  in  the  form  of  supple- 
ments to  the  Review  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Nether- 
lands, contain  the  first  three  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
that  country.  The  information  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  analysis, 
with  summary  tables  and  a  tabular  statement  showing  in  detail  the 
important  facts  concerning  each  strike  and  lockout.  The  report  for 
1903  contains,  comparative  tables  for  the  three  years. 

Strikes. — There  were  115  strikes  reported  in  1901, 128  in  1902,  and 
149  in  1903.  The  number  of  establishments  involved  and  persons 
affected  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  all  of  these  strikes.  Eighty- 
four  of  the  strikes  in  1901  involved  192  establishments,  118  strikes  in 

1902  involved  394  establishments,  and  132  strikes  in  1903  involved  327 
establishments.  Fifty-eight  of  the  strikes  in  1901  affected  4,189 
employees,  119  strikes  in  1902  affected  12,652  employees,  and  136 
strikes  in  1903  affected  33,487  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1901,  1902,  and 

1903  the  number  of  strikes,  establishments  involved,  and  employees 
affected  in  each  group  of  industries. 
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STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1901  TO  1903. 


Industr)' 


1901. 

Eutbenware,  glam,  lime,  and 
stone 

DiamoDd  and  other  precious 
stone  cnttinf^ 

Bui  Idinir  trades 

ChemicAl  industries 

Wood,  cork,  and  straw  working  . . 

Clothing 

Mining 

Metal  working 

Mschinerr  and  implements 

Shipboilding  and  coach  making . 

Pftper 

Textiles 

Food  productB 

Agricoltnre 

Trsnsportation 

Prof enional  service 

Total '. 

190S. 

Euthenware,  glass,  lime,  and 
stone 

Diamond  and  other  precious 
■tone  cattinip 

Piinthsg  and  publishing 

Building  trades 

Wood,  cork,  and  straw  working  . . 

Ciothing 

Mining 

Metal  workins 

Paper , 

TextOes  

PoodprodnctB 

Agricultore 

Commercial  occupations 

Tranqmrtation 

Profesrional  serYice 

Total 

1908. 

Butlienware,  glass,  lime,  and 
stone 

IHamood  and  other  precious 
stone  cutting 

Printing  and  publishing 

Building  trades 

Wood,  cork,  and  straw  working  . . 

Clothing 

Mining 

Metsl  working 

Maebinerr  and  implements 

Shipbuilding  and  coach  making . 

Psper 

Textfles 

Food  products 

Agriculture 

Onnmercial  occupations 

Transportation 

Piof cslonal  seiTice 

Total 


Strikes. 


5 
29 
1 
3 
8 
16 


13 

14 

10 

2 


115 


10 

8 
5 

35 
3 
2 
6 
6 
2 
6 

31 
6 
2 
7 
1 


128 


7 
6 

45 
7 

14 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
6 

18 
6 
7 

15 
1 


149 


Strikes  for    '     atriv^  for 
^V^tTbrh^' whi'Jh^^uSLr 

^    m^ni        I  Of  persons 

ments  itttnot^  waa 

inrolved  was  i  ''^fS^ld 
reported.      '      reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


5 
22 
1 
3 
3 
2 


13 

10 

8 

1 


84 


10 

7 
5 

90 
3 
2 
5 
5 
2 
5 

25 
4 
2 
7 
1 


113 


7 

6 

89 

7 

14 

1 


5 
1 
2 
6 

15 
3 
7 

12 


132 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


5 

26 

1 

3 

3 

90 

7 

1 

1 

1 

4 

13 

21 

12 

1 


192 


11 

7 

7 

154 

3 

2 

102 

.  5 

2 

5 

27 

54 

2 

12 

1 


394 


7 

6 

106 

9 

40 

60 


5 
1 
4 
6 

21 
3 
7 

53 


827 


Num- 
ber. 


21 
1 
1 
3 
5 
5 


Persons 

af- 
fected. 


Results. 


Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 


16 


1,578 

29  I. 

80    . 

65  ' 
1,097 
800 


4 

9 


1 
7 
3 


Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
partly. 


58      4, 182 


10 

8 
5 

33 
3 
2 
6 
5 
2 
5 

25 
6 
2 
6 
1 


119 


7 

6 
42 

7 
14 

1 


228 

3,687 

62 

2,218 

116 

19 

5.0SO 

133 

76 

l»l 

371 

314 

18 

197 

39 


1 

10 
2 
2 
6 
1 


12,652 


150 

494 
93 

1,896 
111 
439 
500 


48 


10 
1 
9 


5 
1 
2 
5 

15 
5 
7 

12 


136 


4M  • 
19 
39 

820  i 
439  I 
165  < 
228 
28,140 


1 
4 

3 
1 
3 


33,487 


39 


Failed. 


4  I 
'2" 
5' 


89 

17! 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

16 

5 

I      "l 

3 

i 

1         1 
1 

1 

1 

7 
2 


27 


1 
1 


13 
4 
1 
1 


4 

2 
1 
2 
5 


37 


10 
1 


1 

10  [.. 

...•••.. 

■  •  •  ■  ■  1 

1 
1 

1.. 

1 

1 

2 

43 

2    .. 

1 

2 

6 

82 

3  1 

3  1 

4. 

6 

324  1 

4 

1 

7 

6 

558 

2 
1.. 

1 

5 

..... 

33 


8 
12 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
8 
7 
2 


42 


5 

19 

2 

4 


1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
7 
2 
3 
6 


60 


Not  re- 
port- 
ed. 


1 
6 


al 

al 

3 

3 


I»3 
2 

2 
2 


c26 


al 


62 
al 


b7 


dll 


01 

1 

68 


e5 


1 
1 
1 


<(13 


« Indefinite  or  unsettled.  c  including  3  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

6 Including  1  indefinite  or  unsettled.  d including  4  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

« Including  2  indefinite  or  unsettled. 
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During  each  of  the  three  years  the  building  trades  had  the  largest 
number  of  strikes.  As  regards  the  number  of  persons  affected,  the 
building  trades  had  the  largest  number  in  1901,  the  mining  industry 
had  the  largest  number  in  1902,  and  the  transportation  industry  had 
the  largest  number  in  1903. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  establishments 
involved,  and  persons  affected  each  year,  classified  by  causes.  For  the 
year  1901  the  strike  is  taken  as  the  unit.  For  the  years  1902  and 
1903,  however,  the  cause  is  taken  as  the  unit,  so  that  wherever  a  strike 
was  due  to  two  or  more  causes  the  data  for  such  a  strike  are  repeated 
under  each  cause.  Hence  the  total  number  of  strikes,  establishments 
involved,  and  persons  affected  in  1902  and  1903,  as  shown  in  the  Jables 
giving  causes  of  strikes,  does  not  agree  with  the  number  in  the  other 
tables. 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1901  TO  190S. 

[For  the  vcar  1901  the  strike,  and  for  the  yean  1902  and  1903  the  cause,  has  been  taken  a?  the  unit.  As 
a  consiaerable  number  of  strikes  In  1902  and  1903  were  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  the  factJi  in  thom 
casetf  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  heiice  the  totals  for  those  years  do  not  agree  with 
those  In  other  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


1901. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Agatnst  reduction  of  wages 

Otlier  disputes  concerning  wages. 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees  . . 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  etc 

Other 

Not  reported 


Strikes. 


Num 
ber. 


Total, 


1902. 

F6t  Increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages. 


62 
15 
7 
8 
5 
15 
1 
6 
1 


115 


61 
19 

Other  dlHbutes  concerning  wages |      17 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees 

Working  arrangements,  rules,  etc 

Other 

Not  reported 


Total. 


1908. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  disputes  concerning  wages. 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees .. 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  etc 

Other 

Not  reported 


Total. 


10 
2 

26 
2 

40 
5 


181 


80 
6 
24 
21 
11 
86 
14 
83 
9 


Per 

cent  of 

total  re- 

I)ortlng 

cause. 


Strikes  for 
which  num- 
ber of  estab- 
lishments 
involved  was 
reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


64.39 

18.16 

6.14 

2.63 

4.38 

18.16 

.88 

5.26 


100.  CO 


84.66 

10.79 
9.66 
6.68 
1.14 

14.20 
1.14 

22.73 


100.00 


85. 55 

2.67 

10. 67 

9.3:j 

4.89 
16.00 

6.22 
14.67 


2:M     100.00 


87 
15 
6 
1 
6 
14 
1 
6 


84 


Fjttab- 

lish- 

ments 

in- 
volved, 


138 
19 
7 
1 
7 
14 
1 
6 


Strikes  for       Strikes  for 
which  num-  '  which  num- 
ber of  {tersons,  ber  of  work- 
afTected  was  I  ing  days  loet 
reported,      was  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


30 
8 

* 
1 

8 

10 
1 
3 


192 


58 


54 

19 

15 

7 

1 

25 

2 

88 


195 

68 

101 

7 

1 

27 

5 

46 


161  '        450 


70 
6 
23 
17 
11 
36 
18 
80 
4 


210 


206 
55 
46 
68 
97 
71 
61 

118 
4 


711 


61 
18 
16 
10 

2 
25 

1 
87 


170 


Persons 

af- 
fected. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,761 
600 

18 
300 

76 
196 

88 
293 


4,182 


42 
11 
4 
1 
8 
9 
1 
4 
1 


76 


5,976 

441 

1,894 

1,191 

8, 132 

740 

5 

8,966 


17,848 


59 

19 

16 

9 

2 

24 

2 

86 


167 


76 
6 
23 
20 
11 
86 
14 
82 
2 


220 


8,802 

582 

838 

1,007 

4,818 

3,501 

1,024 

28,726 

9 


44,306 


71 

5 

23 

18 

9 

82 

14 

82 

2 


206 


Days 

lort. 


5621 
140 

45 

12 

61 
117 

49 

80 


1.058 


1.1611 
444 

m 

96 
143 
636 

49 
751 


3,379 


1,277 
50 
477 
866i 
247 
679i 
278 
697 
2* 


.4,074i 
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It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  strikes  in  each  3'ear  were  mostly  due  to 
waofe  disputes,  strikes  for  the  reinstatement  of  employees  being  next 
in  importance. 

The  results  of  strikes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1901  to  190S. 


Result. 


lf»01. 


Sof«€ded 

jsucceeded  partly 

■•ailed 


IndeAnite  or  niuettled. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


1902. 


jsiKreeded 

S^acceeded  partly 

Failed 

Indefinite  or  unsettled. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


1903. 


Preceded 

Sni>ceeded  partly 

Failed 

Indefinite  or  nnaett^ed. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


Strikes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent  of 
total 

report- 
ing 

result 


Striken  for     , 
which  number 
of  establish-    ' 

ments 
involved  was  1 
reported. 


Strikes  for 

which  number 

of  persons 

affected  was 

reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


Estab- 

lif<h- 

ments 

In- 
volved. 


39 

42.89 

17 

18.48 

83 

85.87 

3 

3.26 

28 

.25 

10 

28 

3 

18 


115     100.00 


48 

27 

42 

4 

7 


128 


39 

87 

60 

4 

9 


149 


89.67 

22.31 

34.71 

8.31 


100.00 


84 


45 

26 
87 

4 
1 


118 


I 


27.86 

26.43 

42.86 

2.85 


100.00 


87 

34 

53 

4 

4 


132 


192 


183 

193 

60 

4 

1 


8^ 


74 

147 

98 

4 

4 


327 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


114  ■ 
10  I 
47  I 

18  i 


17 
11 
21 

1 
8 


Days 

lost. 


1,493 

1.180 

1,289 

34 

186 


58 

4.182 

46 

4.219 

27 

4,354 

40 

3.937 

.  4 

61 

2 

61 

119 

12,652 

87 

8.384 

36 

2.107 

67 

27.821 

4 

152 

2 

78 

136 

83,487 

The  proportion  of  strikes  which  succeeded  shows  a  decrease  each 
year,  while  the  proportion  which  succeeded  partly  and  which  failed 
shows  an  increase. 
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In  the  table  which  follows  the  strikes  are  shown,  bv  causes  and 
results,  for  each  of  the  three  years,  1901,  1902,  and  1903.  As  in  ft 
preceding  table,  the  strike  is  taken  as  the  unit  in  1901  and  the  cause 
as  the  unit  in  1902  and  1903: 


STRIKES.  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS.  1901  TO  1908. 

[For  the  year  1901  the  Rtrikc.  and  for  the  years  1902  and  1908  the  cause,  has  been  taken  an  the  unit. 
Ah  a  eonflidemble  number  of  strikes  in  1902  and  1903  were  due  to  two  or  more  caa«es.  the  farti  Id 
those  ca)h;m  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause:  hence  the  totals  for  those  yearn  do  not  mgre^ 
with  those  in  other  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


1901. 

For  increase  of  wa^es.' 

Against  reduction  of  wa^es 

Other  diHDutes  concerning  wages. 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinntatement  of  employees . . 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  etc 

Other 

Not  reported 


Total. 


1908. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  disputes  concerning  wages. 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees . . 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  etc 

Other 

Not  reported 


Total. 


1908. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Otner  diNputes  concerning  wages. 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees . . 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  etc 

Other 

Not  reported 


ToUl. 


I 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


19 
7 
8 
1 
1 
5 


2 
1 


89 


21 
8 
8 
2 


18 

2 

17 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


18 
2 


71 


20 
1 
8 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


68 


Failed. 


Inden- 
nite  or 
unset- 
tled. 


'  Not  re- 1  .r*%t-i 
•  ported.  rr<>**^- 


1 

i" 


17 


17 
5 
7 
8 
1 
4 


41 


2i 
8 
4 

7 
2 
9 
6 
14 
1 


18 
8 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 


88 


21 
6 
2 
4 


6 


16 


bH 


85 
1 

12 
9 
8 

19 
6 
9 
1 


94 


8 


1 
1 
2 


2 

1 


12 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 


23 


1 
5 


62 
15 
7 
8 
6 
Ih 
I 
6 
1 


115 


$1 
19 

17 
10 

2 
2& 

2 
40 

5 


181 


80 
6 
24 
21 
II 
86 
14 


234 
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The  next  table  shows  the  strikes  in  1901, 1902,  and  1903  by  duration 
and  results: 

STRIKES.  3Y  DURATION  AND  RESULT,  1901  TO  1903. 


Result. 

Less 
than 

1 
day. 

lto2 
days. 

6 
2 
6 

8to7 
days. 

8to 

H 

days. 

15  to 

28 
dajrs. 

29  to 

42 
days. 

43  to 

91 
days. 

Over 

91 
days. 

Dura-I 
tion 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
taL 

1901. 

8Qrceeded 

1 

6 

7 

11 

5 

1 
4 

7 
1 

1 

4 

3 

1 
7  . 

• 

89 

Socceeded  partly 

1          1 

4  1 

17 

Failed 

1 

3          1    1        6 

1  1        1    1  , 

33 

IndetlAite  or  unsetUed 

3 

Sot  reoorted 

1 

1 



21 

23 

1 

TotAl 

2 

15 

25 

10 

9 

9          6  , 39 

115 

Succeeded 

Succeeded  partly 

1 
8 



6 

6 

11 

20 

6 

10 

8 
4 

8 

4 
2 

4 

5          2 
1           2 
3  1        3 

1  ,       1  1 

3   

1     •     2  ! 
1          2 
6  1 

48 
27 

Fkiled 

42 

Indefinite  or  nn<wttl«d  ^ .  ^  . .  .  . 

1 
1 

4 

Sol  reported --  -- 

:::::::  ::::::::: 

7 



1 

Total 

.    4 

23 

36 

20 

10 

9 

9  1        6         11  1 

128 

lfM>S« 

goeceeded 

9 
5 

8 

9 
10 
12 

1 

9 
4 

8 

5 
6 
7 


2 

5 

15 

1 

2*        l'- 

2' 

39 

Socceeded  partly 

5  1        2 



37 

Failed 

Indefinitff  or  nnwttlrid 

8 

? 

2 

7 
2 

60 
4 

Sol  reported........ - 



. 1 

'    » 

9 

1            t 

1 

Total 

17 

82 

21 

18 

22 

^10,        7 

2 

20 

1 

149 

More  than  one-half  of  the  strikes  for  which  duration  was  reported 
lasted  7  days  or  less,  and  but  8  strikes  during  the  three  years  lasted 
over  91  days. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  their 
results,  and  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  strikes,  classified  accord- 
ing to  method  of  settlement: 

STRIKES,  BY  METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT,  1901  TO  1908. 


Method  of  aetUement. 


1901. 

Direct  necotiation  between 
the  paities  or  their  repre- 
aentatlTes 

MediatioDof  third  paities 

Emptoyment  of  other  workmen 

DJtfatggiation  C) 

Hot  lepofted. 


Total. 


strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Re- 

Per 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 
ly. 

main- 

cent of 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 

ed  in- 

Result 

Num-    total 

Fail- 

defl- 

not 

ber.    report- 
ing 

ed. 

nite 
orun- 

re- 
ported. 

method 

set- 

, 

Ued. 

84 

04. 04 

12.90 

9.68 

22.58 

25 

1 

7 
6 

2 

1 

5 

14 

11 

8 

6 

1 

14 

53 

13 

4 

2 

28 

115 

100.00 

39 

17 

33 

3 

23 

Strikes  for  which 
number  of  persons 
affected  was  re- 
ported. 


I. 


Num- 
ber. 


17 

7 

4 

10 

20 


Persons  af- 
fected. 


Per 
viim    I  cent  of 

'^^'     porting 
methou 


981 
844 
437  ' 
693  I 
1,277 


82.05 
29.05 
15.04 
28.86 


58  I  4,182  '  100.00 


•By  diiioteciatlMi  is  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  strike  by  the  gradual  return  of  the  strikers. 
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BTRIKE8,  BY  METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT.  1901  TO  1906— Concluded. 


Method  of  Bettlement. 


HtrlkcM. 


Per 
cent  of 
Nnm-I   total 
ber.  '  report 

I    inflr 
method 


1902. 

Direct  neifotlation  between 
the  parties  or  their  repre- 
KcntativeM 

Mediation  of  third  parties 

Arbitration 

Employment  of  other  workmen 

Disintegration  («) 

Other ....". 

Not  reported 


Totel(ft)  

1903. 

Direct  negotiation  between 
the  parties  or  their  repre- 
sentatives   

Mediation  of  third  parties 

Arbitration 

Employnientof  other  workmen 

DIslntcKratlon  (a^ 

Defeat  of  one  of  the  parties 
without  negotiation 

Other 

Not  reported 


Total  (ft) 


59 

13 
4 
8 

14 
8 

2f» 


55.66 

12.26 

8,77 

7.55 

13. 21 

7.55 


132  !  100.00 


Strikes  which— 


Strikes  for  which 
number  of  persoiu 
affected  was  re- 
ported. 


Suc- 
ceed 
ed. 


28 
5 
8 


1 
12 

49 


70 
15 

3 
21 

4 

51.09 
10.95 

2.19 
15.33 

2.92 

13 
11 
23 

9.49 
8.03 

22 
5 


8 
1 

8 


Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 
ly. 


Fail- 
ed. 


20 
4 


1 
2 


Re- 
main 
ed  in- 
defl- 
nlte 
or  un- 
set- 
tled. 


11 
4 

1 

8 

12 

4 

5 


Result 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


Persona  af- 
fected. 


;Num- 
'  ber. 


2 
2 


Num- 
ber. 


59 

13 
2 
8 

13 
8 

20 


7,209 

640 

81 

145 

847 

194 

3.700 


Per 

cent  of 
total  rv- 
portin; 
metnod 


79.65 

7.U1 

.34 

i.:« 

9.28 
2.13 


27 


19 
9 
1 


4 

4 


1(X)     100.00 


40 


37 


45 

4 

7 

123 

29 

68 

1 

14 

2 

3 

21 

20 

8 

4 

10 

18 

2 
2 

"^ 

9 

11 
14 

70 

4 

9 

147 

5,666 

950 

487 

542 

60 

25.011 
806 
253 


100.  OO 


16.90 

2.H3 

1.45 

1.62 

.18 

74.61 
2.41 


33.775  '    100.00 


a  By  dislntegrntion  Is  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  strike  by  the  gradual  return  of  the  strikers. 
b  Where  two  or  more  methixls  of  settlement  have  been  employed  the  data  were  reported  in  each 
case,  hence  these  totals  do  not  show  the  actual  number  of  strikes.' 

In  the  above  table,  where  two  or  more  methods  of  settlement  have 
been  employed,  the  data  were  repeated  in  each  case.  Hence  the  totals 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  actual  number  of  strikes  and  persons 
affected  as  shown  elsewhere.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  year 
over  one-half  of  the  strikes  were  settled  by  direct  negotiation  of 
the  parties,  disintegration  being  next  in  frequency  in  1901  and  1902, 
and  employment  of  other  workmen  in  1903. 

Lockouts. — There  were  7  lockouts  in  1901,  14  in  1902,  and  14  in 
1903.  The  number  of  persons  locked  out  was  362  in  1901,  2,381  in 
1902,  and  1,021  in  1903. 


DSCI8I0F8  OF  C0TTBT8  AFFECTIHO  LABOR. 

[This  sabject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cate<i  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
onier  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
wunls  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Employers'  Liabiijty — Railroad  Companies — Fellow  -Serv  - 
ANTS— Constitution AUTT  op  Statute — Kane  v.  Erie  Railroad 
Company^  United  States  Circuit  Courts  Northern  District  of  Ohio^ 
Easttrn  Division^  128  Federal  Reporter^  page  Ji7J!h — Thomas  M. 
Kane,  a  fireman  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  railroad  com- 
pany, met  his  deatK.  as  was  alleged,  through  the  negligence  of  an 
engineer  on  another  locomotive  than  that  on  which  he  was  serving. 
An  action  was  brought  by  his  administratrix  to  recover  damages  for 
such  death.  The  right  to  recover  was  based  upon  section  3365-22  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  which  provides  that  the  alleged  negli- 
gent iBngineer  would  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  said  Kane.  The  claim  of  the  railroad  company  was  made  that 
the  petition  did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action 
and  the  court  was  asked  to  enter  final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pany against  the  claimant.  The  essential  portion  of  the  statute  in 
question  will  be  found  quoted  in  the  remarks  of  Judge  Wing,  who 
announced  the  opinion  of  the  court  granting  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  and  declaring  that  portion  of  the  statute  under  consider^ 
ation  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  remarks  of  Judge  Wing  are  given 
in  fall  below: 

My  first  reason  for  sustaining  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
any  testimony  under  the  petition  in  this  case  is  that  in  the  case  of  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  v.  Baugh,  149  U.  S.  368,  13  Sup. 
Ct  914,  37  L.  Ed.^  772,  it  was  decided  that  a  question  of  liability  by 
reason  of  the  negligent  acts  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  what  relation  con- 
stituted one  a  fellow-servant,  was  a  question  of  general  law,  and  that 
the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  whether  one  person  is  the  .  ellow- 
servant  of  another  is  not  based  upon  the  superiority  of  one  over  the 
other,  but  upon  the  character  of  labor  in  which  thev  are  engaged,  and 
that,  if  two  are  workings  together,  they  may  be  fellow-servants,  not- 
withstanding that  one  is  superior  in  authority  to  the  other.  The 
statute  relict  upon  in  this  case  (section  3365-22  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
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of  Ohio),  when  forming  the  basis  of  an  action  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  has  read  into  it  the  ruling  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  to^ 
the  effect  that  the  negligence  of  a  servant  superior  to  another  serv-' 
ant  is,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  by  reason  of  such  superiority,  the 
negligence  of  the  master.  When  an  action  is  brought  in  the  Federal 
courts,  the  statute  should  have  read  into  it  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  with  respect  to  fellowship  in  service.  The  statute  does  not,  in 
terms,  create  liability,  and  only  has  that  effect  when  it  is  assumed  that 
negligence  by  a  superior  servant  creates  liability  of  the  master  to  the 
interior.  But  since,  in  the  Federal  court,  negligence  of  a  superior 
does  not  create  liability  of  the  master  to  the  inferior,  the  statute  cre- 
ates no  right  of  action  in  the  Federal  court 

Mv  second  reason  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  third  section  of  the  act, 
whicli  is  section  3365-22  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  is  in  contravention 
of  section  2  of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  which  provides 
that  government  is  instituted  for  the  equal  protection  and  benefit  of 
the  people.  Assuming  that  the  section  of  the  statutes  referred  to  cre- 
ates a  liability,  and  consequent!}^  a  right  of  action,  it  withholds  that 
right  of  action  .by  the  exception  founain  the  last  two  lines  of  the  stat- 
ute from  general  operation.     The  provision  of  the  statute  is: 

*'  *  *  ♦  that  every  person  in  the  employ  of  such  company  hav- 
ing charge  or  control  of  employees  in  any  separate  branch  or  depart- 
ment, shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and  not  fellow -servant  of  employ- 
ees in  anv  other  branch  or  department  who  have  no  power  to  direct 
or  control  in  the  branch  or  department  in  which  they  are  employed." 

We  may  understand  the  operation  of  this  provision  of  the  statute 
by  applying  it  to  the  incident  which  gives  rise  to  this  suit.  Two 
engines  belonging  to  the  defendant  rauroad  company  collide.  This 
'  collision  is  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  of  engine  No. 
1.  Such  engineer  has  control  of  his  fireman.  The  collision  results  in 
the  injur}'  of  both  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  engine  No.  2.  If  the 
negligence  of  the  engineer  of  engine  No.  1  is  attrioutable  to  his  mas- 
ter, then  there  should  be  a  right  of  action,  on  account  of  such  negli- 
gence, in  favor  of  both  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  of  engine  No.  2, 
except  for  the  defense  of  fellow-servant.  The  right  of  action,  how- 
ever, by  the  statute,  is  allowed  to  the  firemap,  and  withheld  from  the 
engineer,  by  a  fact  which  has  in  no  wise  had  to  do  with  the  causing  of 
the  injury.  We  may  go  further,  so  as  to  relieve  the  question  from 
the  level  rank  of  the  two  engineers.  Suppose  that  on  engine  No.  2 
there  is  a  coal  passer,  who,  by  the  rules  of  the  company,  is  under  the 
charge  or  control  of  the  fireman^  and  who  has  no  one  unaer  his  charge 
or  control.  Then  a  rij^ht  of  action  for  this  accident  would  be  given  to 
the  coal  passer,  and  withheld  from  the  fireman,  by  the  arbitrarj*^  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  statute.  Before  the  passage  of  the  statute,  no 
right  of  action,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  existed  in 
favor  of  either  the  engineer,  fireman,  or  coal  passer  of  engine  No.  2. 

The  statute  attempts  te  make  a  classification  between  individuals 
who  may  have  a  right  of  action,  and  bases  that  classification  upon  a 
fact  which  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  occasioning  the  accident,  and 
over  which  the  person  injured  has  had  no  control.  The  law  does  not 
operate  to  equafty  protect  the  persons  injured,  or  liable  te  be  injured. 
Although  I  have  used  the  word  "classification,"  we  can  not  say  that 
the  legislature,  in  enacting  this  section  of  the  statute,  has  made  a 
classification.    It  rather  has  delegated  to  the  railroad  company  the 
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right  to  make  the  classification  which  will  serve  as  the  criterion  of  its 
own  liability,  because  by  its  rules  and  its  acts  a  right  of  recovery  for 
an  injury  can  be  prevented.  It  lies  entirely  within  the  poXver  of  a 
railroad  company  as  to  whether  or  not  a  servant  shall  have  charge  and 
control  of  another  servant,  as,  we  may  suppose,  a  railroad  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  itself  from  liability,  puts  upon  each  of  its 
trains  a  boy,  who,  under  its  rules,  is  in  the  charge  and  under  the  control 
of  every  oiher  employee  on  the  train.  The  only  liability,  then,  of  the 
railroad  company,  for  a  collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  an 
employee  on  another  of  its  trains,  would  be  to  this  boy;  and  this,  by 
reason  of  the  creation  of  facts  which  are  the  basis  of  the  assumed 
classification  established  by  the  statute.  The  statute  might  as  well 
have  read  that,  "in  the  event  of  injury  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  an  employee  in  a  separate  bi-ancn  or  department,  right  of  action, 
notwithstanding  the  doctrine  of  fellow-servant,  shall  exist  in  favor  of 
those  only  whom  the  railroad  compan}'  shall  designate."  For  the  rea- 
sons given,  I  hold  that  so  much  of  section  3365-22,  Rev.  St.  Ohio,  as 
provides  that  ''every  person  in  the  employ  of  such  company  having 
charge  or  control  of  employees  in  any  separate  branch  or  department 
shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and  not  fellow-servant  of  employees 
in  any  other  branch  or  aepartment  who  have  no  power  to  direct  or 
control  in  the  branch  or  department  in  which  they  are  employed,"  is 
unconstitutional,  because  its  benefits  are  restricted  to  those  who  have 
no  power  to  direct  or  control  in  the  branch  or  department  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Appliance 
Law — Assumption  of  Risk — Contributory  Negligence— Z^^nt^ar 
<md  Rio  Grande  Railway  Co,  v.  Arrighi^  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals^  Eighth  Circuity  129  Federal  Rej)orttr^  pa^e  31^7. — The 
plaintiff,  Arrighi,  was  a  switchman  in  the  service  of  the  railroad  corn- 
pan}'  named  above,  and  had  been  injured  while  endeavoring  to  couple 
freight  cars  which  were  not  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  as 
directed  by  the  act  of  1893.  This  act  provides  that  any  employee  of 
any  interstate  carrier  who  may  be  injured  by  any  car  used  in  inter- 
state traflSc  by  reason  of  the  same  not  having  been  equipped  with  an 
automatic  coupling  device  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the 
risk  thereby  occasioned,  though  continuing  in  the  service  after  the 
fact  of  such  defective  equipment  has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 
The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Colorado  had 
allowed  damages,  from  which  judgment  the  company  appealed,  pro- 
curing a  reversal  of  such  judgment  and  orders  for  a  new  trial.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  skillful  workman 
of  about  eleven  years'  experience  in  railroading;  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  old  style  coupling  which  was  in  use  on  the  cars  in  question, 
and  that  the  movement  of  the  engine  was  being  directed  by  him,  and 
there  were  no  circumstances  making  the  coupling  especially  difficult. 
He  was  holding  the  coupling  link  of  the  approaching  car  with  his  left 
hand  and  failed  to  remove  it  in  time  to  avoid  the  impact  so  that  his 
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hand  was  crushed,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  three  fingers.  The  opinion 
of  the  eo,urt  was  announced  b}'  Judge  Hook,  who  held  that  while  the 
statute  provides  against  the  assumption  of  risk  it  did  not  do  away 
with  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence.  The  following  extract 
from  Judge  Hook's  opinion  presents  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclu- 
sions arc  based: 

•Prior  to  the  time  when  the  act  of  Congress  became  fully  operative, 
the  employees  of  a  railroad  company  subject  to  its  provisions,  engaged 
in  coupling  cars  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic,  but  not  equipped 
with  automatic  couplers,  assumed  the  ordinary  risks  and  hazards  of 
that  emplovment,  and  the  company  was  not  liable  to  them  for  injuries 
resulting  tnerefrom.  The  common-law  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of 
risk  was  then  applicable.  But  a  new  rule  is  prescribed  by  the  act.  It 
specially  proviaes  that  the  employees  shall  no  longer  rest  under  the 
burden  of  that  assum{)tion  in  respect  of  anv  car  used  contrary  to  its 

Srovisions.  While  this  is  true,  tne  railroai  company  is  not  thereby 
eprived  of  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence.  vVith  an  excep- 
tion, unnecessary  to  be  noted  here,  the  risks  and  dangers  of  an  employ- 
ment which  at  common  law  are  assumed  by  the  employee  are  not  those 
which  arise  from  the  negligence  of  either  party.  And  when  the  bur- 
den of  those  assumed  risks  and  dangers  were  lifted  from  the  employee 
by  statutory  enactment,  and  cast  upon  the  railroad  company,  there 
was  not  transferred  therewith  a  responsibility  for  the  negligence  of 
the  employee  himself,  The  rationale  of  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of 
risk  is  not  that  which  supports  the  rule  of  contributory  negligence. 
They  operate  differently,  and  are  dependent  upon  wioelv  different 

i)rinciples.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  by  the  passage  of  a  salutary 
aw  designed  for  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation Congress  intended  to  offer  a  premium  for  carelessness,  or  to 
grant  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  negligence.  The  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  is  as  avail- 
able to  a  railroad  company  after  as  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  although  it  lias  not  complied  with  its  requirements. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Coup- 
lers—Defective  Appliances— Custom — Assumption  of  Risk — Chi- 
ccujo^  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  Railway  Co.  v.  Voclker^  United  States 
Circuit  Cffvrt  of  AppeaU^  Eighth  Circuity  120  Federal  Rej>orter^  page 
B'2'2, — Emil  Voelker  was  a  switchman  in  the  employment  of  the  rail- 
way company,  and  was  killed  while  attempting  to  effect  a  coupling 
between  cars  in  the  line  of  his  employment.  One  of  the  cars  to  be 
coupled  was  provided  with  a  coupler  so  defective  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  entirely  between  the  cars  to  adjust  it  for  the  impact,  and  while 
so  occupied  Voelker  had  been  crushed  by  the  unexpected  kicking  of 
other  cars  against  those  he  wished  to  couple. 

The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa  had  awarded  Voelker^s  administratrix  damages  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  No.  44,  p.  165),  on  the  ground  that  the  defec- 
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tive  condition  of  the  coupler  was  the  proximate  cause  of  bis  death,  and 
was  ^uch  a  violation  of  the  safety  appliance  law  of  1893  as  to  fix  the 
liahilit}*  on  the  company.  From  this  judgment  this  appeal  was  taken 
and  a  reversal  procured  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  following 
quotations  from  the  court's  opinion  as  delivered  by  Judge  Van 
Devanter. 
Having  stated  the  facts,  the  court  said: 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  trial  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that 
plaintiff's  petition  charged  two  acts  of  negligence  on  the  pait  of  the 
railway  company  as  proximate  caused  of  Voeiker's  death:  First,  per- 
mitting the  coupler  upon  the  coal  car  to  become  inoperative  and  defec- 
tive; and,  second,  kicking  or  sending  other  cars  against  the  cars  between 
which  Voelker  was  engaged  without  a  signal  from  him,  and  contrary 
to  a  general  and  established  practice.  Ekch  party,  without  objection 
from  the  other,  introduced  evidence  bearing  directly  upon  each  charge 
of  negligence,  and  not  otherwise  relevant  to  the  issues.  The  court 
also  instructed  the  jury  upon  this  theory.  The  contention  on  behalf 
of  the  railway  company  that  the  case  was  tried  upon  the  theory  that 
the  petition  charged  the  negligent  kicking  or  sending  of  other  cars 
against  those  between  which  Voelker  was  engaged  as  the  sole  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury  is  not  suppoi-ted  by  the  record,  but  is  refuted  by  it. 

Judge  Van  Devanter  then  took  up  the  contention  of  the  company 
that  the  statute  was  satisfied  with  the  use  of  a  coupler  '^  to  prepare 
which  for  the  impact"  it  is  necessary  to  go  between  the  ends  of  the 
cars,  provided  that  when  so  prepared  the  actual  coupling  is  automat- 
ically effected,  as  to  which  he  said: 

The  contention  that  the  preparation  of  the  coupler  for  the  impact 
is  distinct  from  the  act  of  coupling  is  a  mistaken  attempt  to  separate 
a  part  of  an  act  from  the  whole.  The  preparation  of  the  coupler  and 
the  impact  are  not  isolated  acts,  but  connected  and  indispensable  parts 
of  the  larger  act,  which  is  regulated  by  these  [United  States  and  btate] 
statutes,  and  the  performance  of  which  is  intended  to  be  relieved  of 
nnnecessary  risk  and  dane^er. 

The  company  contended  further  that  inasmuch  as  the  track  on  which 
the  accident  occurred  was  used ''  to  set  out  and  handle  thereon  ♦  *  * 
cars  having  some  defect  in  them  and  needing  repairs,  as  well  as  other 
cars  not  defective,"  the  trial  court  should  have  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  plaintiff  in  working  on  that  track  assumed  the  risk  of  such  defects 
as  might  exist  in  the  cars.     As  to  this  the  court  said: 

Section  8  of  the  controlling  act  of  Congress  declares: 
^'  That  any  employee  of  any  such  common  carrier  who  may  be  injured 
by  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby 
occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of  such  carrier 
after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  train  had  been 
brought  to  his  knowledge." 
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The  evidence,  without  any  substantial  conflict,  showed  that  this 
track  was  principally  used  in  actively  handling  freight  trains  and 
freight  cars;  that  incoming  trains  wore  received  thereon  and  the  cars 
distributed  therefrom;  that  outgoing  trains  were  made  up  thereon  and 
dispatched  therefrom;  that  incoming  trains  sometimes  brought  thereon 
cars  in  need  of  repair,  and  in  some  instances  such  cars  were  temporarily 
transferred  thereto  from  other  tracks;  that  there  was  in  the  yards  at 
Dubuque  a  hospital  track  specially  designed  and  u^od  for  isolating  and 
holding  cars  in  need  of  repair;  that  the  practice  was  to  inspect  the 
oars  or  incoming  trains,  and  to  mark  those  found  in  need  of  repair, 
commonly  termed  ''bad  order"  cars,  in  Fuch  manner  as  to  indicate 
their  condition,  prepamtorj'^  to  Iheir  pro[)er  disposition,  and  as  a  warn- 
ing to  those  handling  them;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  injury  this  car 
had  not  been  marked  or  isolated  as  in  bad  order.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  Voelker  was  engaged  in  moving  the  car  as  one  in  Iwid  order, 
with  a  view  to  its  isolation  or  repair.  Of  this  evidence  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  working  under  such  circumstances  with  a  car  in  use  con- 
trary to  the  Congressional  act  does  not,  in  the  presence  of  section  8, 
amount  to  an  assumption  of  the  risk  arising  therefrom,  and  the  court 
very  properly  instructed  the  jur}'  to  that  etfect. 

As  to  the  alleged  negligent  method  of  moving  the  cars,  the  Judge 
spoke  as  follows: 

The  principal  allegations  constituting  plaintiff's  second  charge  of 
negligence  were;  First,  the  existence  of  a  practice  in  defendant's  yards 
at  Dubuque,  long  recognized  by  defendant,  and  amounting  to  a  general 
custom,  requiring,  when  a  car  coupler,  also  called "'  tiekiman,"  isengaged 
between  two  cars  in  preparing  them  for  coupling,  that  other  cars  be 
not  moved  against  those  oetween  which  he  is  engaged  without  a  signal 
from  him;  and,  second,  the  kicking  or  sending  of  other  cars  forcibly 
against  those  between  which  Voeifeer  was  engaged,  without  a  signal 
from  him,  and  with  knowledge  of  his  exposed  position  between  the 
cars.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  know  whether  it  was  Voelkers 
duty  to  take  the  precaution  necessary  to  avoid  injury  from  an  exjx)sed 
position  between  the  cars  and  the  movement  of  other  cars,  or  whether 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  switching  crew  to  take  this  precaution.  While 
the  evidence  respecting  the  practice  in  switching  cars  and  the  duties  to 
be  performed  by  those  engaged  therein  was  conflicting,  that  produced 
by  defendant,  including  the  testimony  of  the  yard  master  and  of  the 
foreman  of  the  switching  crew  under  whom  Voelker  was  employed, 
tended  to  show  that  the  practice  long  established,  generally  followed, 
and  effective  during  Voelker's  employment,  was  that  this  duty  rested 
upon  the  car  coupler,  and  not  upon  the  switching  crew. 

As  applicable  to  this  state  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  second 
charge  of  negligence,  defendant  requested  the  court  tocliarge  the  jury 
as  follows: 

*"  If,  while  Voelker  was  working  in  the  yards,  it  was  the  general  and 
uniform  custom  to  kick  cars  down  to  the  tieldman  without  giving  him 
any  notice  or  warning,  and  Voelker  continued  in  the  service,  such  cus- 
tom being  practiced  or  acted  on,  he  took  the  risks  arising  from  this 
manner  of  kicking  cars,  and  no  recovery  can  be  had  because  of  injury 
to  him  caused  thereby." 

"If,  while  Voelker  was  working  in  the  yard,  it  was  the  general  and 
uniform  custom  to  kick  cars  down  to  a  tieldman',  so  called,  without 
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giving  him  any  notice  or  warning,  and  Voelker  was  acting  as  fieldman, 
and  be  remained  working  in  the  yard  while  this  custom  or  practice  was 
observed,  there  can  be  no  recovery  for  any  injury  done  him  because 
of  the  kicking  of  cars  to  him  without  giving  notice  or  warning  that  it 
was  to  be  done." 

The  court  refused  to  so  instruct  the  jury,  and  gave  no  other  instruc- 
tion upon  the  subject. 

We  regard  these  requests  as  substantially  the  same,  and  think  one 
of  them  should  have  been  granted.  The  rejection  of  both  was  error. 
Each  is  in  terms  carefully  confined  to  the  charge  of  negligence  in 
kicking  or  sending  down  the  second  eet  of  cars,  and  each  requires  that 
the  custom  should  have  been  general  and  uniform,  and  that  Voelker 
should  have  continued  in  the  service  while  the  custom  was  being 
obs3rved.  If  it  was  general  and  uniform,  and  was  observed  during 
his  continuance  in  the  service,  it  was  manifestly  within  not  merely  his 
means  of  knowledge,  but  his  actual  knowledge.  He  was  an  experi- 
enced railroad  employee,  and  was  familiar  with  this  branch  of  that 
service,  having  been  in  defendant's  employ  as  a  brakeman  and  switch- 
man for  a  period  of  eight  y eai-s.  He  therefore  understood  the  dangers 
incident  to  the  observance  of  such  a  custom.  There  can  be  no  claim, 
under  the  evidence,  that  the  injury  was  willfully  or  wantonly  inflicted. 
Nor  was  the  custom  an  unreasonable  one.  Whether  or  not  there  was 
occasion  to  go  between  the  cars,  and  thus  assume  a  position  of  exposure 
to  injury  from  the  movement  of  other  cars,  would  be  known  to  the 
fieldman,  but  not  to  the  switching  crew.  His  position  would  also 
enable  him  to  judge  of  the  character  and  probable  duration  of  the 
exposure  better  than  could  be  done  by  others.  He  would  be  primarily 
in  a  place  of  saf  et3%  would  know  that  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was,  in  a  larger  sense,  that  of  moving  cars  and  making  up  trains,  and, 
being  in  control  of  his  movements,  would  not  assume  a  position  of 
danger  without  some  volition  of  his  own.  If,  in  the  presence  and 
during  the  observance  of  a  general  and  uniform  custom  of  the  charac- 
ter stated,  Voelker  continued  in  the  service  of  defendant,  he  assumed 
the  risk  of  injurj^  arising  from  its  observance. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  with  a  direction  to  grant  a  new  trial. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Coup- 
lers— Sufficient  Equipment — Locomotives — Interstate  Traf- 
fic— Johnson  V.  Sout/iern  Pacijlc  Company^  United  States  Supreme 
Court ^  25  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  P<^^  ^^^' — This  was  an  action 
brought  by  one  W.  O.  Johnson  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company  as  brake- 
man.  .  Johnson  was  injured  while  undertaking  to  effect  a  coupling 
between  a  freight  engine,  provided  with  a  Janney  coupler,  and  a  dining 
car,  equipped  with  a  Miller  hook  or  coupler.  Both  these  couplers 
were  automatic  and  worked  satisfactorily  with  others  of  their  kind,  but 
would  not  work  with  each  other,  so  that  Johnson  tried  to  make  the 
coupling  with  a  link  and  pin  and  while  so  doing  had  his  hand  caught 
and  crushed  so  that  it  had  to  be  amputated  at  the  wrist.  The  accident 
occurred  on  a  side  track  leading  to  a  turntable  where  the  car  was 
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being  prepared  for  a  return  trip  later  in  the  day  from  Promontory, 
Utah,  where  it  then  was,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  which  latter 
city  it  had  been  brought  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic. 

The  defendant  company  had  been  awarded  judgment  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Utah,  and  likewise  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  (See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  44, 
p.  167.)  From  this  judgment  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  former  judgments  and  directed  a 
new  trial. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  is,  with 
slight  omissions,  reproduced  herewith. 

.  The  plaintitf  claimed  that  he  was  relieved  of  assumption  of  risk 
under  common  law  rules  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1893  (27 
Stat.,  631,  c.  196),  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employee^i 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and 
continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  issues  involved  questions  deemed  of  such  general  importance 
that  the  Government  was  permitted  to  file  brief  and  bo  neard  at 
the  bar. 

The  act  of  1893  provided— 

"That  from  ana  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety -eight,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  enga^d 
in  interstate  commerce  by  railroad  to  use  on  its  line  any  locomotive  engine 
in  moving  interstate  traffic  not  equipped  with  a  power  driving-wheel 
brake  and  appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system.     ♦     *     ♦ 

"Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  common 
carrier  to  haul  or  permit  to  be  hauled  or  used  on  its  line  any  car  used  in 
moving  interstate  traffic  not  equipped  with  couplers  coupling  automat- 
ically hy  impact,  and  which  can  bo  uncoupled  without  the  necessity  of 
men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  any  such  common  carrier  using  any  locomotive  engine, 
running  any  train,  or  hauling  or  permitting  to  be  hauled  or  used  on 
its  line  any  car  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
violation,  to  oe  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the 
United  States  district  attorney  in  the  district  court  of  tne  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  in  the  locality  where  such  violation  shall 
have  been  committed,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  district  attorney 
to  bring  such  suits  upon  duly  verified  information  being  lodged  with 
him  of  such  violations  having  occurred. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  any  employee  of  any  such  common  carrier  who  piay 
be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  or  tmin  in  use  contrary  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  the  risk 
thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of  such 
carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  train  had 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge." 

^  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  held,  in  substance.  Sanborn,  J.,  de- 
livering the  opinion  and  Lochren,  J.,  concurring,  that  the  looomotiye 
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and  car  were  both  equipped  as  required  by  the  act,  as  the  one  had  a 
power  driving-wheel  oraKe  and  the  other  a  coupler ;  that  section  2  did 
not  apply  to  Locomotives ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  dining 
car  was  not  ''used  in  moving  interstate  traffic;"  and,  moreover,  that 
the  locomotive,  as  well  as  the  dining  cAr,  was  furnished  with  an  auto- 
matic coupler,  so  that  each  was  equipped  as  the  statute  required  if  sec- 
tion 2  applied  to  both.  Thayer,  J.,  concurred  in  the  judgment  on  the 
latter  ground,  but  was  of  opinion  that  locomotives  were  included *by 
the  words  ''any  car"  in  the  second  section,  and  that  the  dining  car 
was  being  "used  in  moving  interstate  traffic." 

We  are  unable  to  accept  these  conclusions,  notwithstanding  the  able 
opinion  of  the  majoritv,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  intention  of  Congress,  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislation, 
and  to  be  arrived  at  by  an  inadmissible  narrowness  of  construction. 

The  intention  of  Congress,  declared  in  the  preamble  and  in  sections 
one  and  two  of  the  act,  was  ''to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and 
travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and 
continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes," 
those  brakes  to  be  accompanied  with  "appliances  for  operating  the 
train-brake  system;"  and  every  car  to  be.  "equipped  with  couplers 
coupling  automatically  by  impact,  and  which  can  be  uncoupled  with- 
out the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars,"  whereby 
the  danger  and  risk  consequent  on  the  existing  system  was  averted  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  present  case  is  that  of  an  injured  employee,  and  involves  the 
application  of  the  act  in  respect  of  automatic  couplers,  the  preliminarv 
question  being  whether  locomotives  are  required  to  be  equipped  with 
such  couplers.  And  it  is  not  to  be  successfully  denied  that  they  are 
so  required  if  the  words  "any  car"  of  the  second  section  were  intended 
to  emorace,  and  do  embrace,  locomotives.  But  it  is  said  that  this  can 
not  be  so  because  locomotives  were  elsewhere  in  terms  required  to  be 
equipped  with  power  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  that  the  rule  that  the 
expression  of  one  thing  excludes  another  applies.  That,  however,  is 
a  quention  of  intention,  ana  is  there  was  special  reason  for  requiring 
locomotives  to  be  equipped  with  power  ariving-wheel  brakes,  if  it 
were  also  necessary  that  locomotives  should  be  equipped  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  and  the  word  "car"  would  cover  locomotives,  then 
the  intention  to  limit  the  equipment  of  locomotives  to  power  driving- 
wheel  bi-akes,  because  they  were  separately  nientioneci,  could  not  be 
imputed.  Now,  it  was  as  necessary  for  the  safety  of  employees  in 
coupling  and  uncoupling,  that  locomotives  should  be  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers,  an  it  was  that  freight  and  passetiger  and  dining 
cars  should  be,  perhaps  more  so,  as  «Tudge  Thayer  suggests,  "since 
engines  have  occasion  to  make  couplings  more  frequently." 

And  manifestly  the  word  "  car  "  was  used  in  its  generic  sense.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  particular  kind  of  car  was  meant. 
Tested  by  context,  subject-matter  and  object,  "any  car"  meant  all 
kinds  of  cars  running  on  the  rails,  includinj^  locomotives.  And  this 
view  is  supported  bv  the  dictionary  definitions  and  by  many  judicial 
decisions,  some  of  them  having  been  rendered  in  construction  of  this 
act.  (Winkler  v.  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  53  Atl. 
Rep.  70,  4  Penn.  (Del.)  387;  Flemings.  Southern  Railway  Company, 
131  N.  C.  476;  East  St.  Louis  Connecting  Railway  Company  v.  O'Hara, 
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150  111.  580;  Kansas  City,  &c.,  Railroad  Company  v.  Crocker,  95  Ala. 
412;  Thomas  v.  Georgia  Railroad  and  Bankijig  Company,  38  Ga.  222: 
New  York  v.  Third  Ave.  Ry.  Co.,  117  N.  Y.  404;  Benson  v.  Railroad 
Company,  75  Minn.  163.) 

The  result  is  that  if  the  locomotive  in  question  was  not  eqt  rred  with 
automatic  couplers,  the  company  failed  to  comply  with  the  '  .  ^visions 
of  the  act.  ft  appears,  however,  that  this  locomotive  wi  '  in  fact 
equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  as  well  as  the  dining  car,  T.tthai 
the  couplers  on  each,  which  were  of  different  types,  would  not  couple 
with  each  other  automatically  by  impact  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  men  to  go  between  the  cars  to  couple  and  uncouple. 

Nevertheless,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  law  to  hold 
that  where  the  couplers  would  couple  automatically  with  couplers  of 
their  own  kind,  the  couplers  nmst  so  couple  with  couplers  of  aifferent 
kinds.  But  we  think  that  what  the  act  plainly  forbade  was  the  use  of 
cars  which  could  not  be  coupled  together  automatically  by  impact,  by 
means  of  the  couplers  actually  used  on  the  cars  to  be  coupled.  The 
object  was  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  I'ailroad  eniplo\'ees  by  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  for  a  man  operating  the  couplers  to  go  between 
the  ends  of  the  cars,  and  tjiat  object  would  be  defeated,  not  necessarily 
by  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  of  different  kinds,  but  if  those  differ- 
ent kinds  would  not  automatically  couple  with  each  other.  The  {X)int 
was  that  the  railroad  companies  should  be  compelled,  respectiveh%  to 
adopt  devices,  whatever  tiiey  were,  which  would  act  so  far  uniformly 
as  to  eliminate  the  danger  consequent  on  men  goiiig  between  the  cars. 

If  the  language  used  were  open  to  construction,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that  the  construction  put  upon  the  act  by  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  was  altogether  too  narrow. 

This  strictness  was  thought  to  be  required  because  the  common-law 
rule  as  to  the  assumption  of  risk  was  changed  b}'^  the  act,  and  because 
•the  act  was  penal. 

The  dogma  as  to  the  strict  construction  of  statutes  in  derogation  of 
the  common  law  only  amounts  to  the  recognition  of  a  presumption 
against  an  intention  to  change  existing  law,  and  as  there  is  no  aoubt 
of  that  intention  here,  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  change 
demands  at  least  no  more  rigorous  construction  than  would  be  applied 
to  penal  laws.  And,  as  Chief  Justice  Parker  remarked,  concedino* 
that  statutes  in  derogation  of  the  common  law  are  to  be  construed 
strictly,  '"they  are  also  to  be  construed  sensibly,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  legislature."     (Gibson  v.  Jenney,  15  Mass.  2o5.) 

The  primary  object  of  the  act  was  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by 
securing  the  safety  of  employees  and  travellers,  and  it  was  in  that 
aspect  remedial,  while  for  violations  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
recoverable  in  a  civil  action,  was  provided  for,  and  in  that  aspect  it  was 
penal.  But  the  design  to  give  relief  was  more  dominant  than  to  inflict 
punishment,  and  the  act  might  well  be  held  to  fall  within  the  rule 
applicable  to  statutes  to  prevent  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  and  for  the 
collection  of  customs,  that  rule  not  requiring  absolute  strictness  of 
construction.  (Taylor  v.  United  States,  3  How.  197;  United  States  v. 
Stowell,  133  U.  S.  1,  12,  and  cases  cited.  And  see  Farmers'  National 
Bank  r.  Deering,  91  U.  S.  29,  35;  Gray  v.  Bennett,  3  Met.  (Mass.)  539.) 

Moreover  it  is  settled  that  ''though  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed 
<r.:^tlv,  yet  the  intention  of  the  legislature  must  govern  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  penal  as  well  as  other  statutes;  and  they  are  not  to  be 
construed  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture." (United  States  v,  Lacher,  134  U.  S.  624.)  In  that  case  we  cited 
and  quoted  from  United  States  v.  Winn,  3  Sumn.  209,  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  referring  to  the  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  said: 

^'  I  agree  to  that  rule  in  its  true  and  sober  sense;  and  that  is,  that 
penal  statutes  are  not  to  be  enlarged  by  implication,  or  extended  to 
cases  not  obviously  within  their  words  and  purport.  But  where  the 
words  are  general,  and  include  various  classes  of  persons,  I  know  of 
no  authority,  whicli  would  justify  the  court  in  restricting  them  to  one 
class,  or  in  giving  them  the  narrowest  interpretation,  where  the  mis- 
chief to  be  redressed  by  the  statute  is  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
And  where  a  word  is  used  in  a  statute,  which  has  various  known  signi- 
fications, I  know  of  no  rule,  that  requires  the  court  to  adopt  one  in 
preference  to  another,  simply  because  it  is  more  restrained,  if  the 
objects  of  the  statute  equally  apply  to  the  largest  and  broadest  sense 
of  the  word.  In  short,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  proper  course  in  all 
these  cases,  is  to  search  out  and  follow  the  true  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  adopt  that  sense  of  the  words,  which  harmonizes  best  with 
the  context,  and  promotes  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  apparent  policy 
and  objects  of  the  legislature." 

Tested  by  these  principles,  we  think  the  view  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  which  limits  the  second  section  to  merely  providing  auto- 
matic couplers,  does  not  give  due  effect  to  the  words  '^coupling  auto- 
matically by  impact,  and  which  can  be  uncoupled  without  the  necessity 
of  men  going  between  the  cars,"  and  cannot  be  sustained. 

We  dismiss  as  without  merit  the  suggestion,  which  has  been  made, 
that  the  words  ^*  without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends 
of  the  cars,"  which  are  the  test  of  compliance  with  section  two,  apply 
onl}'  to  the  act  of  uncoupling.  The  phrase  literally  covers  both  coup- 
ling and  uncoupling,  and  if  read,  as  it  should  be,  with  a  comma  after 
the  word  '^uncoupled,"  this  becomes  entirely  clear.  (Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  v.  Voelker,  129  Fed.  Rep.  522; 
United  States  v.  Lacher,  supra.) 

The  risk  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  was  the  evil  sought  to  be 
remedied,  and  that  risk  was  to  be  obviated  by  the  use  oi  couplers 
actually  coupling  automatically.  True,  no  particular  design  was 
required,  but  whatever  the  devices  used  they  were  to  be  effectively 
interchangeable.  Congress  was  not  paltering  in  a  double  sense.  And 
its  intention  is  found  ^'  in  the  language  actually  used,  interpreted 
according  to  its  fair  and  obvious  meaning."  (United  States  v.  Harris, 
177  U.  S.  309.) 

That  this  was  the  scope  of  the  statute  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  enactment,  as  exhibited  in  public  documents 
to  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  at  this  point  reviewed  briefly  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  question,  after 
which  he  continued  as  follows: 

The  diligence  of  counsel  has  called  our  attention  to  changes  made  in 
the  bill  in  the  course  of  its  passage,  and  to  the  debates  in  the  Senate 
on  the  report  of  its  committee.     (24  Cong.  Rec,  pt.  2,  pp.  1246, 1273, 
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et  seq.)  These  demonstrate  that  the  difficulty  as  to  interchangeability 
was  fully  in  the  mind  of  Congress  and  wan  assumed  to  be  met  by  the 
language  which  was  used.  The  essential  degree  of  uniformity  was 
secured  by  providing  that  the  couplings  must  couple  automatically  by 
impact  without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the 
curs. 

In  the  present  case  the  couplings  would  not  work  together,  Johnson 
was  obliged  to  go  between  the  cars,  and  the  law  was  not  complied 
with. 

March  2, 1903  (32  Stat.,  943,  c.  976),  an  act  in  amendment  of  the  act 
of  1893  was  approved,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  the 
provisions  ana  requirements  of  the  former  act  -'shall  be  hela  to  apply 
to  common  carriers  by  railroads  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  apply  in  all  cases,  whether  or  not  the  couplers 
brought  together  are  of  tne  same  kind,  make,  or  type;"  and  ''shall  be 
held  to  apply  to  all  tmins,  locomotives^  tenders,  cars,  and  similar 
vehicles  used  on  any  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

This  act  was  to  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  and  nothing  in  it  was  to  be  held  or  construed  to  relieve  any 
common  carrier  ''from  any  of  the  provisions,  powers,  duties,  liabilities, 
or  requirements"  of  the  act  of  1893,  all  of  which  should  apply  except 
as  specifically  amended. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  prior  law,  the  subsequent 
legislation  can  not  be  regarded  as  intended  to  operate  to  destroy  it. 
Indeed,  the  latter  act  is  affirmative  and  declaratory,  and.  in  effect, 
only  construed  and  applied  the  former  act.  (Bailey  v.  Clarfc,  21  Wall. 
284;  United  States  'j;.  Freeman,  3  How.  556;  Cope  v.  Cope,  137  U.  S. 
682;  Wetmore  v.  Markoe,  25  Sup.  Ct.  172.)  This  legislative  recogni- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  prior  law  fortifies  and  does  not  weaken  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Another  ground  on  which  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  was  rested  remains  to  be  noticed.  That  court  held  by  a 
majority  that  as  the  dining  car  was  empty  and  had  not  actually  entered 
upon  its  trip,  it  was  not  used  in  movmg  interstate  traffic,  and  hen^e 
was  not  witnin  the  act.  The  dining  car  nad  been  constantly  used  for 
several  vears  to  furnish  meals  to  passengers  between  San  Francisco 
and  Ogaen,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  the 
east-bound  train  was  so  late  that  it  was  found  that  the  car  could  not 
reach  Ogden  in  time  to  return  on  the  next  west-bound  train  according 
to  intention,  and  it  was  therefore  dropped  off  at  Promontory  to  be 
picked  up  by  that  train  as  it  came  along  that  evening. 

The  presumption  is  that  it  was  stocked  for  the  return,  and  as  it  was 
not  a  new  car,  or  a  car  just  from  the  repair  shop,  on  its  way  to  its 
field  of  labor,  it  was  not  "an  empty,"  as  tnat  term  is  sometimes  used. 
Besides,  whether  cars  are  empty  or  loaded,  the  danger  to  employees  is 

Sractically  the  same,  and  we  agree  with  the  observation  or  District 
udge  Shiras  in  Voelker  v.  Railwaj'^  Company,  116  Fed.  Rep.  867, 
that  "it  can  not  be  true  that  on  the  eastern  trip  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  would  be  binding  upon  the  company  because  the  cars 
were  loaded,  but  would  not  be  binaing  upon  the  return  trip  because 
the  cars  are  empty." 

Counsel  ur^es  that  the  character  of  the  dining  car  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  mjury  was  local  only  and  could  not  oe  changed  until  the 
car  was  actually  engaged  in  interstate  movement  or  being  put  into  a 
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train  for  such  use,  and  Coe  v,  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517,  is  cited  as  sup- 
porting that  contention.  In  Coe  v.  Errol  it  was  hela  that  certain  lo^s 
cut  in  New  Hampshire,  and  hauled  to  a  river  in  order  that  they  might 
be  transported  to  Maine,  were  subject  to  taxation  in  the  former  Stete 
before  transportation  had  begun. 

The  distinction  between  merchandise  which  may  become  an  article 
of  interstate  commerce,  or  may  not,  and  an  instrument  regularly  used 
in  moving  intei^tate  commerce,  which  has  stopped  temporarily  in 
making  it?  trip  between  two  points  in  different  States,  renders  this  and 
like  cases  inapplicable. 

Confessedly  this  dining  car  was  under  the  control  of  Congress  while 
in  the  act  of  making  its  interstate  journey,  and  in  our  judgment  it  was 
equally  so  when  waiting  for  the  train  to  l^e  made  up  for  the  next  trip. 
It  was  being  regularly  used  in  the  movement  of  interstate  traffic  and 
so  within  the  law. 

Finally  it  is  argued  that  Johnson  was  guilty  of  such  contributory 
negligence  as  to  defeat  recovery,  and  that,  therefore,  the  judgment 
should  be  affirmed.  But  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  did  not  con- 
sider this  question,  nor  apparently  did  the  circuit  court,  and  we  do 
not  feel  constrained  to  inquire  whether  it  could  have  been  open  under 
section  8,  or,  if  so,  whether  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury  under 
proper  instructions. 

Tne  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  is  reversed;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  is  aiso  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  to 
that  court  with  instructions  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  award  a  new 
trial. 


Payment  of  Wages — Redemption  of  Scrip — Constitutionality 
OF  Statute — State  v.  Missouri  Tie  and  Timber  Co.^  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri^  80  Southwestern  Reporter^  pdge  933. — This  case  was  before 
the  supreme  court  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  which  were  in 
brief  as  follows: 

The  Missouri  Tie  and  Timber  Company  had  given  to  one  Sweeney, 
an  employee,  an  order  book  containing  mercantile  coupons  of  a  value 
of  $5,  redeemable  in  merchandise  at  the  company's  store.  This  book 
was  not  redeemable  in  money,  but  was  in  fact  intended  as  a  payment 
of  wages  due.  If  not  used  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  sum  or  any 
remaining  part  thereof  would  be  paid  in  money  if  presented  for 
redemption  on  the  company's  pay  day,  which  recurred  monthly,  but 
not  on  regular  days.  If  it  had  been  assigned,  however,  cash  would 
not  be  paid  therefor.  The  order  books  were  issued  only  to  employees 
to  whom  the  company  was  indebted,  and  without  coercion  or  compul- 
sion on  any  employee  to  accept  the  same. 

Under  the  provisions  of  sections  8142-8145,  Revised  Statutes  of 
1899,  which  forbid  the  issue  of  any  order,  note,  check,  etc.,  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  not  redeemable  in  money  on  demand,  conviction  was 
had  in  the  circuit  court  of  Ripley  County,  from  which  the  defendant 
company  appealed,  and  secured  a  reversal  on  the  ground  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  law. 
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Jurl^fK  BuryftH-s  fftvif-.w^^d  the  ca^e  at  length,  siting  Qiimerou:»  similar 
stAtiit^x  and  prft?w>nt.injy  rr>nf^hi.'^u>n«  in  whi<!h  all  the  judges  concurred, 
whirh  appear  in  the  following  extract^  fronn  hi.«*  remark.^: 

It  \a  ftaid  for  defendant  that  the  .^^tatute  quoted  i^  violative  of  section 
4  of  artirtle  2,  of  the  >nate  rr^riMtitiition.  whirh  .'^V'*  that  all  persons 
have  a  natural  n'jrht  to  life,  lib^»rt.y  and  the  cnjoynient  of  the  gains?  of 
their  own  in'^iuMtry:  that  to  jrive  '*ecnrity  for  tht^^ie  things  i>  the  prin- 
ei(»al  office  of  ^ff\  fmment,  and  that  when  governnient  d'^**?*  not  confer 
thi.H  Herurifv  it  faiUof  it^  r-hlr f  de?*i(fn:  that  it  violates  ."^rtion  3<\ article 
2,  of  j<aid  eon-<titntion,  whif  h  .-^v^  that  "no  p<*rM>n  -•hall  \)e  d»*prived 
of  life,  liUirty  or  pn)fxrtv  witliout  due  pn^e??s  of  law,**  and  that  it 
violateM  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  (Jon.'^titution  of  the  United 
Statrs,  whifh  provide^  that:  "Nor  ^hall  any  State  deprive  any  peron 
of  life,  liN»rty  or  pror)*»rty  withoiit  due  proce««  of  law  nor  deny  to  any 
|HT«<on  within  its  jun.'^ I  if  tion  the  er|ual  prote<»tionof  the  law/'  It  was 
ruled  in  State  r.  Iyx>mii,  115  Mo.  :io7,  2*2  S.  W.  :i:>0,  1*1  L.  R.  A.TSi*, 
that  ?<efrt.ionrt  7or>?<,  7o^>o,  Revised  Statutes  InW,  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  rorjiorat  ion,  jj^^r-^on.  or  tirm  engaged  in  manufacturing 
or  mining  to  i.^.-^ue  m  jmvment  of  the  wage-*  of  hi>  or  its  employees  any 
order,  ehei'k,  memorandum,  token,  or  evidence  of  i ndehte< I ness, payable 
otherwise  than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  unles"*  the  same 
was  negotiable  and  redeemaMr  at  its  face  value  in  cash,  or  in  goods  or 
Hupplie<i,  at  the  option  of  the  bolder,  at  the  store  or  other  place  of 
husine-<H  of  the  corjwration,  {K*rM>n,  or  finn,  is  class  legislation,  and  as 
Hiich  is  violative  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  **due  process  of 
law,^^  and  void.  The  d«rci^ion  is  placed  upon  the  brotid  ground  that 
the  sertions  of  the  statute  then  under  consideration  were  not  "*  due 

i)rrM'<'ss  of  law"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the 
urther  grounds  that  they  are  an  interference  with  the  right  to  make 
reasonable  and  pro|>er  contracts  in  conducting  a  legitimate  business 
which  the  (kiiintitution  guaranties  to  everyone  when  it  declares  that 
he  has  a  natural  inalienable  right  of  ac<{uiring,  possessing,  and  pro- 
tecting pro|MU'ty 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  great  weight  of  authority  the 
a<'t  in  ciuestion  can  not  be  upheld,  in  so  far  as  defendant  company  and 
its  iwlult  emnloyees  are  concerned,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  police 
regulation,  lor  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  defendant,  in  operating  its 
tie  and  timbcu*  businesH,  is  any  way  pursuing  a  public  business,  or 
devotinij^  their  property  to  a  public  use;  and  the  law  must  be  held 
luiconHtitutional  upon  the  ground  that  it  int(n*feres  with  or  abridges 
tli(^  I'ight  of  p(U'Hons  competent  to  contract  with  each  other  with  respect 
U)  the  manner  in  which  defendant's  employees  were  to  be  paid  for  their 
services.  The  right  to  labor,  or  employ  labor,  and  make  contracts 
with  nvspect  thereto,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  is  both 
u  lib<M'ty  and  property  right,  and  is  included  in  the  guaranty  of  the 
(/onstitution  whicn  provides  '*that  no  person  shall  bo  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  "Law  of  the  land" 
is  Huid  to  mean  a  law  binding  upon  every  member  of  the  community 
undiM*  similar  circumstances.  The  word  "liberty,"  as  used  in  these 
constitutional  declarations,  means  more  than  freedom  of  locomotion. 
It  includi»s  and  comprehends,  among  other  things,  freedom  of  speech, 
the  right  (o  self  defense  against  unlawful  violence,  and  the  right  to 
freely  buy  and  sell  as  others  may. 
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From  the  foregoing  descriptions  and  definitions  of  "due  process  of 
law/  or  its  equivalent,  "law  of  the  land,"  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
con>titutional  safeguaixl  condemns  arbitrary,  unequal,  and  partial  leg- 
islation; and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  right  to  make  contracts  and 
have  them  enforced,  as  others  may,  is  one  of  the  rights  so  secured  to 
everv  citizen. 


Protection  of  Emplgfees  as  Members  of  Labor  Organtza- 
Tioxs — CoxsTiTCTiONAtiTY  OF  STATUTE — Coffey V tilt'  Vitrified  Brlck 
and  Tih  Co,  x\  Perry ^  Supretne  Court  of  Kansas ^  7G  Pacific  Reporter^ 
jHvjr  SJfS, — ^T.  P.  Perry  had  procured  a  judgment  in  the  district  court 
of  Montgomery  County  against  the  above-named  company  awarding 
damages  for  his  discharge  because  of  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. The  action  was  based  on  chapter  120,  Laws  of  1897,  which  for- 
bids discharge  for  such  cause,  fixes  a  penalty  and  allows  damages  not 
to  exceed  ?:i,000. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  the  company  appealed  and 
procured  a  reversal  of  the  same  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  statute  in  question.  The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  were 
set  forth  by  Judge  Greene,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  judge  quoted  with  approval  from  the  similar  cases  of  State  v. 
Julow,  129  Mo.  163;  31  S.  W.  781  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  No.  2,  p.  206);  Gillespie  v.  People,  188  111.  176;  58  N.  E. 
1001  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  35,  p.  797);  and 
Zillmei  V.  Kreutzberg,  114  Wis.  530;  90  N.  W.  1098  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  47,  p.  93  ^). 

The  following  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  presents  the  conclu- 
sions of  law: 

1.  A  statute  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  discharge  an  emplo^^ee 
(because  he  belongs  to  a  lawful  labor  organization,  and  which  provides 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  such  discharge,  is  void.  Tne  right 
to  terminate  a  contract  is  within  the  protection  of  the  State  and  Federal 
constitutions,  which  guaranty  to  every  citizen  the  protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Assignment  of  Future  Earnings — Consideration — Validity  op 
Tncertain  Assignments — Colorado  Fxiel  and  Iron  Co,  v.  Kid  well, 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Colorado,  76  Pacific  Reporter,  pa^e  922, — The 
company  named  was  summoned  as  garnishee  in  proceedings  by  W.  R. 
Kidwell  to  recover  a  judgment  debt  against  John  McCarney,  an 
employee  of  said  company.  A  justice  of  the  peace  and,  on  appeal, 
the  Pueblo  Countj'  court  had  granted  judgment  against  the  company, 
from  which  an  appeal  was  again  taken  with  the  result  of  a  reversal. 

The  company  had  answered  in  the  first  instance  that  at  the  time  of 
the  service  of  the  writ  it  was  not  in  any  way  indebted  to  McCanie3', 
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which  answer  was  disputed  by  Eidwell,  he  claiming  that  there  was  an 
indebtedness  of  an  unknown  sum.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that 
in  October,  prior  to  the  service  of  the  writ  of  garnishment  in  the  fol- 
lowing April,  McCarney  had,  for  value  received,  assigned  to  the 
Colorado  Supply  Company  so  much  of  his  earnings  from  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  as  would  cover  any  present  debt  or  any  debt 
which  might  become  due  to  the  Supply  Company  from  month  to  month 
on  account  of  current  supplies  of  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  him.  The 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  had  notice  of  the  assignment  and  had  made 
payments  accordingly. 

McCarney  s  earnings  for  each  of  the  months  )f  March  and  April 
were  less  than  his  indebtedness  to  the  Suppl}'^  Company  for  the  same 
months.  Kidwell  maintained,  however,  that  the  assignment  was 
invalid  as  against  creditors  for  the  reasons  that  no  indebtedness  existed 
at  the  time  it  was  made  and  that  it  was  supported  by  no  consideration 
then  paid;  that  neither  the  time  nor  amount  covered  or  to  be  covered 
by  it  was  fixed;  that  the  employing  company  had  made  no  binding 
acceptance,  and  that  the  assignment  was  made  with  the  purpose  of 
delaying  the  collection  of  the  claim  sued  for.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  support  the  last  ground  nor  of  anything  other  than  good  faith  in 
the  transaction  as  a  whole  and  it  was  disregarded. 

The  first  three  ^jrounds  were  discussed  by  Judge  Thompson,  who 
spoke  for  the  court,  in  the  following  language: 

1.  Whether  McCarney  owed  the  Supply  Company  anything  at  the 
time  of  the  assignment  does  not  directly  appear.  The  instrument 
recites  as  its  consideration  "value  received,"  and  expressly  transfers 
sufiicient  of  the  earnings  "to  cover  all  moneys  now  due  by  me  to  said 
Supply  Company."  According  to  those  recitals,  there  was  an  indebted- 
ness existing  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  and  a  consideration  then 
passed,  and  the  burden  was  upon  Kidwell  to  prove  the  contrary.  But, 
aside  from  the  foregoing,  there  was  an  independent  legal  and  valid 
consideration,  namel}^  the  extension  of  credit  by  the  Supply  Company 
to  McCarney.  By  such  extension  McCarney  was  enabled  to  obtain 
necessary  supplies  without  being  compelled  to  pay  for  them  as  he  pur- 
chased them.  This  extension  of  credit  was  a  valuable  consideration, 
within  ever}'  definition  of  the  term. 

2.  It  is  well  settled  that  a  person  in  the  employ  of  another  may  make 
a  valid  assignment  of  wages  to  be  earned  during  the  existence  of  the 
emplo3'^ment,  and  the  assignee  will  take  precedence  of  subsequent 
attaching  creditors.     Where  the  terra  of  the  employment  is  indefinite 
and  unceilain,  and  the  consideration  of  the  assignment  is  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  necessaries  as  the  assignor  may  require  during  the  employ- 
ment, it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  assignn.ent  can 
not  be,  either  as  to  time  or  amount,  other  than  indefinite;  but  the 
intention  of  the  parties  may  nevertheless  be  clearly  and  explicitly- 
expressed,  leaving  their  rights  under  the  instrument  entirely  free  from 
doubt     Why  an  assignment  of  wages  to  be  earned  during  an  employ- 
ment of  uncertain  duration,  in  consideration  of  a  credit  for  such  arti- 
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cles  as  the  assignor  may  require  from  month  to  month,  is  not  as  valid 
and  binding  as  an  assignment  of  wages  for  a  fixed  period  in  coDsidera- 
tioD  of  a  specified  amount,  we  are  unable  to  perceive.  But  there 
is  direct  authority  that  neither  as  to  time  or  amount  is  certainty 
necessary. 

3.  The  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  notified  of  the  assignment,  and, 
after  receiving  notice,  regularly  paid  McCarney's  wages  to  the  Supply 
Company.  No  formality  is  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  an  instru- 
ment like  this.  The  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  by  its  conduct  placed 
itself  in  the  position  of  debtor  to  the  Supply  Compan}^  to  the  extent 
of  McCarney's  wages.  By  paying  the  money  to  the  Supply  Company 
it  acknowl^iged  its  liability  to  that  company. 

The  judgment  will  be  reversed,  and  the  court  below  instructed  to 
enter  judgment  for  the  garnishee. 


DiSCHABOE     OF     EMPLOYEE — PROCUREMENT     BY    ThIRD    PeRSON- 


Malice — Holder  v.  Cannon  Manufdcturing  Co.^  Supreme  Cmtrt  of 
Sorih  Carolina^  1^7  Southeastern  Iiepo7  t&r^  page  ^81. — D.  M.  Holder, 
a  weaver  in  the  employment  of  the  Gibson  Manufacturing  Company, 
had  sued  for  and  procured  a  judgment  against  the  Cannon  Manufac- 
turing Company  on  account  of  certain  alleged  false  and  malicious 
charges  made  by  the  latter  company,  which  led  to  Holder's  discharge. 

Holder  charged  willful  and  malicious  conspiracy,  and  testified  that 
his  boss  had  said  on  discharging  him  that  he  hated  to  do  it,  but  that  he 
had  a  letter  from  the  Cannon  Manufacturing  Company  and  that  that 
company  wanted  it  done.  This  testimony  was  contradicted  by  the 
defendant  company,  the  claim  being  made  by  the  assistant  manager 
(who  was  the  same  for  both  companies)  that  he  had  taken  the  action 
himself  without  conference  with  or  suggestion  from  any  oflicer  of  the 
defendant  company. 

From  the  judgment  in  Holder's  favor  the  company  appealed  to  the 
State  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  Judge  Mont- 
gomery, for  the  court,  using  in  part  the  following  language: 

The  plaintiffs  evidence  tended  to  show  that  he  was  discharged 
widiout  cause  by  the  defendant  company,  and  that  he  was  discharged 
from  the  employment  of  the  Gibson  Company,  while  giving  satisfac- 
tion in  his  work  to  that  company,  by  a  letter  from  the  defendant 
demanding  his  discharge  from  the  service  of  the*  Gibson  Company, 
audupon  that  evidence,  believed  by  the  jury,  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case  seems  to  be  clear.  In  order  to  constitute  malice  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  should  show  actual  ill 
will  or  hatred  to  the  plaintiff,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  act  done,  to  the 
apparent  damage  of  the  plaintiff,  is  without  legal  excuse.  Any  person 
who  by  any  act  causes  tne  discharge  of  another  from  the  service  of  a 
third  ^rty  maliciously  and  willfully — that  s,  without  lawful  justifica- 
tion—is liable  to  the  injured  party  for  damages.  (Haskins  v.  Koyster, 
70  N.  C.  601, 16  Am.  Sep.  780;  Morgan  v.  Smith,  77  N.  C.  37.) 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  plaintifiTs  complaint  there  is  an  allegation 
that  the  defendant  procured  his  discharge  by  conspiracy  and  by  false 
and  fraudulent  representations  to  the  (Jibson  Company,  but  such  an 
allegation  was  not  necessary  or  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
action  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  act  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done  maliciously,  willfully,  and  unlawfully.  (Jones  t;.  Stanly,  76 
N.  C  356 ;  Haskinsr.  Royster,  supra :  Morgan  v.  Smith,  supra.)    The 

?[uestion  was  not  whether  the  plaintiff  was  (fiseharged  by  reason  of  the 
alse  or  fraudulent  representations  of  the  defendant,  but  was  the  dis- 
charge procured  through  malice ;  that  is,  without  a  lawful  justifica- 
tion? 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  anything  said  in  this  opinion  that  one 
employer  can  not  inquire  of  another  of  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
former  employee  of  that  other,  and  that  an  answer  made  in  good  faith 
and  upon  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  acted  upon  by  the  recipient, 
would  subject  the  giver  of  the  information  to  a  suit  in  damages. 


Employment  of  Labor — Rules — Agreements  among  Employ- 
ers— Blacklisting —  WHlis  v.  3Imcogce  Manxifacturing  Co,^  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia^  1^8  Southeastern  Rejyortei^  page  177. — This  was  an 
action  brought  by  R.  H.  Willis  against  the  Muscogee  Manufacturing 
Company  to  recover  damages  for  unlawfully  preventing  his  employ- 
ment. Willis  was  a  loom  fixer  and  had  been  employed  by  the  company 
to  repair  Crompton  looms  at  $1.50  a  day.  According  to  his  testimony 
it  was  expressly  understood  that  he  was  not  to  work  at  that  price  on 
Crompton  and  Knowles  looms  combined.  Willis  worked  for  some 
time  on  the  Crompton  looms  and  was  then  directed  by  a  superior  to 
repair  some  combined  looms.  This  he  refused  to  do  unless  his  wages 
were  increased,  when  he  was  told  that  that  was  all  he  would  get  and  if 
he  would  not  work  for  that  price  he  could  quit.  Considering  himself 
discharged,  he  left  service  and  applied  for  positions  with  other  com- 
panies, but  was  refused  liecause  his  name  had  been  sent  to  then)  on 
what  was  called  the  blacklist,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  left 
the  service  of  the  company  without  cause  and  without  working  ^he 
required  six  days'  notice.  Several  of  the  companies  in  the  county, 
among  them  the  Muscogee  Company,  had  mutually  agreed  to  report  to 
each  other  all  employees  who  left  their  service  without  working  out  a 
six  days'  notice  which  was  provided  for  in  a  rule  adopted  by  all  the 
employers  uniting  in  the  above  agreement.  After  Willis  found  himself 
unable  to  secure  employment  at  Columbus  he  removed  to  another 
point  at  the  cost  of  some  time  and  money  and  afterwards  sued  the 
above  company  for  damages.  After  the  submission  of  the  testimony 
above  stated  to  the  superior  court  of  Muscogee  County,  the  judge 
granted  a  nonsuit  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  case  going  to  a  jury.     From  this  ruling  this  appeal  was  taken  and 
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the  judgment  was  reversed.     From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Simmons,  the  following  is  quoted: 

1.  All  manufacturing  companies,  and  as  well  all  other  persons  who 
employ  labor,  have  the  right  and  power  to  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  their  employees.  It  is  reasonable 
to  require  that  employees  shall  give  their  employers  a  certain  number 
of  days'  notice  before  leaving  their  service.  It  has  been  held  to  be 
reasonable  to  require  such  notice,  and  to  provide  that,  if  the  notice  is 
not  ^iven,  the  employee  shall  forfeit  all  wages  then  due  him.  The 
rule  in  the  present  case  was  reasonable,  and  one  who,  with  knowledge 
of  the  rule,  entered  the  service  of  the  defendant,  was  bound  by  the 
rule.  It  entered  into  his  contract  of  service,  and  became  a  part  of  it, 
as  binding  upon  him  as  any  other  part  of  his  contract.  Manufacturing 
corpoi-ations  frequently  make  large  contracts  for  goods  to  be  delivered 
at  a  specified  time.  In  order  to  comply  with  these  contracts,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  the  requisite  number  of  employees  in  their 
service.  If  employees  wore  allowed  to  leave  their  employment  without 
giving  any  notice,  it  would  in  many  cases  be  impossible  for  the 
employers  to  fill  their  places  in  time  to  complete  the  goods  according 
to  the  contracts  made  for  their  delivery.  \\  ith  six  davs'  notice  of  the 
intention  of  an  employee  to  leave,  the  employer  would  have  a  reason- 
able time  to  fill  his  place.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  think,  as 
above  stated,  that  the  rule  was  a  reasonable  one. 

2.  It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  that  while 
the  rule  may  have  been  a  reasonable  one  when  adopted  bv  a  single 
corporation,  it  was  an  unlawful  conspiracy  for  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions to  join  in  an  agreement  to  enforce  such  a  rule  by  reporting 
violations  of  it  to  each  other,  and  refusing  to  employ'  any  person  who 
bad  been  so  reported.  We  can  not  see  the  force  of  the  reasoning  of 
counsel  on  this  point.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  officers  of  a  dozen 
cotton  mills  in  or  near  the  same  city  can  not  make  such  an  agreement 
with  each  other.  An  employer  has  a  right  to  select  his  employees 
accoixiing  to  what  standard  he  may  choose,  though  such  standard  be 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable.  An  emplo^'er  certainly  has  a  right  to 
refuse  to  employ  any  one  whom  he  knows  to  have  left  another 
employer  in  violation  of  a  reasonable  rule  which  both  employers  are 
seeking  to  enforce.  An  agreement  among  a  number  of  employers  to 
report  such  violations,  and  thus  assist  each  other  in  the  selection  of 
their  employees,  is  not  unlawful,  though  coupled  with  an  agreement 
to  employ  no  one  so  reported,  such  an  agreement  not  being  binding 
upon  the  employers,  and  there  being  no  allegation  that  it  was  entered 
into  through  malice.     [Cases  cited.] 

3.  There  are,  however,  limitations  upon  the  rights  of  the  employers 
in  this.matter.  While  the  employee  is  bound  by  the  reasonable  rules 
of  the  employer,  as  a  part  of  tne  contract  of  employment,  and  may  l)e 
reported  to  other  employees  for  a  breach  of  those  rules,  there  is  a 
correlative  duty  upon  the  employer  not  to  report  an  employee  wrong- 
fully. The  rule  which  enters  into  the  contract  of  employment  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  contract  of  the  employer  as  of  the  emploj'ee,  and 
both  are  bound  by  it.  The  emplo3'er  is  strictly  within  his  rights  as 
long  as  he  reports  no  employee  for  a  violation  of  the  rule  except  such 
as  have  actually  violated  it.     When,  however,  he  wrongfull^^  makes 
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such  a  report,  and  an  enipjloyee  is  thereby  damaged,  such  employee 
has  a  right  of  action.  While  the  corporation  which  entered  into  the 
agreement  above  described  had  a  right  to  do  so,  they  owed  a  duty 
to  their  employees  not  to  abuse  that  right.  When  one  of  them  falsely 
rei)orted  an  employee,  to  his  injury,  such  employee  may  recover  for 
the  tort.  The  combination  of  the  employers  was  a  powerful  machine 
for  the  accomplishment  of  lawful  results,  but  it  was  capable  of  misuse 
to  the  injury  of  innocent  employees.  When  a  company  so  misused  it 
such  company  must  take  the  consequences. 

4.  Our  difficulty  has  arisen,  not  m  coming  to  the  above  conclusions, 
but  in  applying  them  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case  so  as  to  determine 
whether  the  trial  judge  erred  in  granting  a  nonsuit.  It  was  contended 
by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  that  the  rule  as  to  six  daj's'  notice 
did  not  apply  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  that,  instead  of  '^leaving" 
his  employer,  plaintiff  was  discharged  by  defendant;  that  he  had  made 
a  contract  to  do  certtiin  work  on  a  certain  kind  of  loom  at  a  stipulated 

[)rice,  expressly  excepting  from  the  agreement  work  on  the  combined 
ooms,  wtiich  he  stated  he  would  not  do  for  the  price  paid  for  the  work 
contracted  for.  Without  his  consent,  an  officer  of  the  defendant  ordered 
him  to  work  on  the  combined  looms  without  any  addition  to  his  wages. 
This,  he  claims,  was  a  change  in  his  contract,  to  which  he  refused  to 
accede,  and  he  was  then  told  he  could  quit.  In  consequence  of  this 
declaration  by  the  defendant's  officers,  he  gathered  up  his  tools,  etc., 
and  left.  The  other  companies  were  then  notified  by  defendant  that 
plaintiff  had  left  its  employment  without  cause,  and  in  violation  of  the 
rule  as  to  giving  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  claims 
that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  plaintiff  left  its  services  voluntarily, 
and  refused  to  work  out  the  required  notice,  and  that  the  defendant 
was,  therefore,  justified  in  reporting  him  to  the  other  companies  as 
having  violated  the  rule.  This,  we  tliink,  was  a  question  of  fact  which 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury.  There  was  enough  evidence 
to  require  that  the  case  be  submitted  to  a  jury.  If  the  jury  had 
found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  this  issue  he  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  recover  some  damages.  When  one  promulgates  an  ambigu- 
ous or  doubtful  rule,  it  must  be  construed  strictly  against  him.  liiis 
rule  of  construction  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  regulation  as  to  notice  applied  to  such  a  case  as  was  made  by  the 
termination  of  the  plaintiff's  employment.  If  the  employer  who  pro- 
mulgated the  regulation  made  a  mistake  in  its  construction,  and 
applied  it  to  a  state  of  facts  which  did  not  come  within  it,  the  em- 
ployee injured  by  such  mistake  has  a  right  to  recover.  The  employer 
can  not  arbitrarily  place  an  employee  upon  the  blacklist  as  having 
violated  the  regulation,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  employee's  conduct 
did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  such  regulation,  and  he,  there- 
fore, had  not  violated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plaintiff  left 
the  service  of  the  defendant  voluntarily,  without  cause,  and  without 
giving  the  required  notice,  or  if  he  had  contracted  to  do  all  suph  work 
m  his  line  as  the  company  might  reasonably  require  of  him,  without 
excepting  work  upon  the  combined  looms,  and  then  refused  to  work 
upon  these  looms  for  the  agreed  price  per  day,  and  left  because  defend- 
ant would  not  give  him  more,  then  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  report 
him  as  having  left  without  cause  and  without  working  out  the  required 
notice.     It  was  also  contended  by  the  plaintiff  that  this  report  to  the 
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other  companies  prevented  bis  obtaining  otber  employment,  and  com- 

Eellcd  him,  in  order  to  obtain  work,  to  remove  to  another  city;  that 
e  thus  lost  time  and  was  put  to  actual  expense  by  reason  of  his  having 
been  re|X)rted  by  the  defendant.  The  defendant  claimed  that  the 
agreement  between  it  and  the  other  companies  was  voluntar}',  and  not 
legally  binding  on  any  of  them,  and  that  any  one  of  the  other  com- 
panies could  nave  employed  plaintiff  had  it  seen  proper  to  do  so,  and 
that  in  truth  the  notice  sent  out  to  the  other  companies  was  not  the 
real  cause  of  the  plaintiff's  failure  to  get  work.  Under  the  evidence 
thi.s  was  also  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  not  for  determination  by  the 
court.     We  therefore  think  that  the  court  erred  in  granting  a  nonsuit* 
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KTEBRASXA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

(■IIAITER  17. — ICmpUnjmeut  of  hftor  on  public  vorku — Citlen  of  the  firt^  cUim, 

Section  123.  In  all  citien  governed  by  this  act  [cities  having  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand and  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants],  where  work  is  i>erforined 
uj)()n  the  Ftreet«»,  sewers,  boulevards  or  in  parks,  etc.,  or  by  virtue  of  any  contract 
with  any  person,  company,  or  companies,  or  corporations,  for  such  city,  shall  be 
done  by  union  labor  and  he  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  ($2)  per  day:  /Vo- 
ri<Udf  That  when  skille<l  labor  is  employed  by  the  citv,  said  labor  snail  l>c  paid  the 
current  scale  of  union  wages:  rrorUkdf  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
laljor. 

Approved  April  6,  1903. 

NEVADA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

CiiAiTER  10. — Ifours  of  labor  in  mines  and  smelters. 

Section  1.  The  perio<l  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  underground  minet* 
or  workings  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where 
life  or  j)roperty  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Skc.  2.  The  j)eriod  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters  and  in  all  other 
institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  shall  be  ei^ht  (8)  hourn 
j)er  day,  except  in  casi's  of  emergency  whore  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Sec.  3.  Any  p<.»rgon  who  violates  cither  of  the  preccHling  sections  of  this  act  or  any 
person,  corporation,  emnloyer  or  his  or  its  agent,  who  hires,  contracts  with,  or 
cau*'i's  any  i>erH(m  to  work  in  an  underground  mine  or  other  underground  workings, 
or  in  a  smelter  or  any  other  institution  or  place  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  on^ 
or  metals  fcir  a  i>erio(l  of  time  longer  than  eight  (8)  hours  during  one  day  unless  life 
and  property  shall  be  in  imminent  danger  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  u}X)n 
conviction  tliereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundre<l  ($100) 
dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundrtnl  ($500)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Apj>roved  February  23,  1903. 

Chaitkk  13. — Innprrtion  of/adoritif — Snj'cti/  opplianres. 

Section  1.  It  shall  lx»  unlawful  for  anv  person,  company  or  corporation,  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundrtnl  and  thrc»e,  to  construct  or  place  any  shaft  or  shaft- 
ing witn  collars,  sleeves  or  pulleys  over  two  feet  in  diameter  attached  or  secured  to 
such  shaft  by  set  screws  projecting  above  the  hub  of  such  collars,  sleeve*^  or  pulleys. 
In  all  ouch  cases  where  set  scnnvs  are  use<l,  the  heads  thereof  shall  be  countersunk 
l)elow  the  surface  of  the  hub  of  the  collar,  sleeve  or  pulley  in  which  thev  are  place<K 

Sec.  2.  Any  perj<on  or  cnrimration  who  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  July,  MK)3,  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  when  constructing  or  changing 
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any  machinery,  sliall  be  gnilty  of  a  miademeanor,  and  upon  conTiction  thereof  shall 
be  tine<i  not  leas  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sa\  3.  Nothing  contained  in  thin  act,  shall  be  bo  construed  as  to  prevent  recovery 
in  a  suit  for  damages,  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  party  so  injured  or  his  heirs  or 
adininiFtrators. 

Approved  February'  26,  1903. 

Ch.\ptkr  37. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  worla. 

Sbltios  1.  On  public  works,  all  works  or  undertaking  carried  on  or  aided  bv  the 
Statt*,  county  or  municipal  governments,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  to  the 
c»mtractor  or  contractors  of  any  contract  on  such  public,  State,  county  or  municipal 
government  work  and  a  further  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  each  and 
everj'  man  so  employed:  Provide,  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  preservation  or  protection  of  public  property  in  case  of  emergency. 

Approve<l  March  9,  1903. 

Chaptkr  84. — Forced  coniribuiions  from  employees — Hospital  fees. 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  contractor  or  con- 
trjctora,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  association,  or  the  managing  agent  of  any 
pennon  or  persons,  contractor  or  contractors,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion to  collect,  demand,  force,  comi>el,  or  require,  either  monthly,  annually,  or  for 
any  other  period  of  time,  any  sum  of  money  for  hospital  fees  from  any  person  or 
laborer  at  any  place  in  this  State,  where  no  convenient,  comfortable,  and  well- 
e«{uippe<l  hospital  is  maintained  at  some  town  or  place  for  the  accommodation,  relief 
and  treatment  of  persons  in  his  or  their  employ,  and  from  whom  hospital  fees  are 
collected:  ProvitUd,  That  any  person  or  persons,  contractor  or  contractors,  firm,  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  association,  or  the  managing  agent  of  same,  may  care  for  or 
cause  to  be  cared  for,  any  person  in  his  or  their  employ,  from  whom  hospital  fees 
are  collected,  at  any  private  or  public  hospital,  sanitarium,  or  other  convenient  and 
comfortable  place,  without  expense  to  the  person  or  patient  from  whom  hospital  fees 
are  collected:  And  provided  further.  The  distance  and  facilities  for  the  comfort  and 
conveyance  of  any  patient  come  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  section  two  of 
this  act. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  words  "town  or  place,'*  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion one  of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  town,  headquarters,  or  place,  at 
which  town,  headquarters,  or  place,  and  tributary  places,  sufficient  hospital  fees  are 
collecte<l  to  maintain  a  hospital  in  keeping  with  the  hospital  fees  collected,  and  the 
words  ''distance  and  facilities  for  the  comfort  and  conveyance  of  any  patient,"  inen- 
ttoneii  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  nearest  hospital, 
and  most  comfortable  means  of  conveyance  at  hand,  or  that  can  be  procured  in  a 
reasonable  time:  Provided j  That  if  at  the  nearest  hospital  the  proper  me<iical  treat- 
ment cannot  be  secured,  then  it  shall  not  be  a  misdemeanor  to  take  any  person  or 
patient  a  greater  distance  or  to  another  hospital. 

S».\  3.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  trie  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thercH^f,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  i>ericKl  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  days  nor  more  than  two  hundred  ancl  fifty  days,  or  by  lx)th  such 
tine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  14,  19a3. 

Chapter  88. —  Wages  a  preferred  claim — In  itiaoivencyt  etc.y  of  corporations. 

Section  86.  Whenever  any  corporation  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  [gen- 
eral corporation]  act  and  prior  acta  shall  become  insolvent  or  be  dissolved  in  any 
way,  or  for  any  cause,  the  employees  doing  labor  or  service  of  whatever  character  in 
the  regular  employ  of  such  corporation,  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  assets  thereof  for 
the  amount  of  wages  due  to  them,  not  exceeding  two  months'  wages  respectively, 
which  shall  be  paid  prior  to  any  other  debt  or  debts  of  said  corporation;  but  the 
word  "employeee"  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  any  of  the  ofiioers  of  audi  cor- 
]>oration. 

Approved  Man^h  16,  1903. 
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Chapter  10<5. — /Vo/*'c/ioii  of  emplonee^  (i»  voter  a. 

Pbction  2.  Any  remuneration  or  rewanl  or  promise  of  renumeration  or  rt*ward, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  money  Rift  or  payment,  release  of  debt,  payment  of 
board,  lodging;  or  transjxirtation,  the  furnishing  of  food  or  clothing,  the  promises  or 
giving  of  employment,  the  increasing  or  maintaining  of  wagen,  *  ♦  «  either  for 
the  voter  or  any  other  person,  *  ♦  *  either  l>efore  or  after  the  election,  f<»r  tht% 
purpose  and  with  the  oDJ(»ct  of  inducing  a  voter  or  voters,  *  *  *  to  vote  for  <ir 
agumst  any  candidate  or  measure,  or  to  refrain  from  voting  for  or  against  the  t^anie, 
shall  he  deeme<l  and  considered  bribery. 

•Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  attempts  to  influence  the  vote  of  his  employee  by  directly 
or  indirectly  threatening  such  employee  with  loss  of  employment  or  by  iutiniatiug 
that  such  employee  will  lo.«e  his  employment  if  he  votes  or  fails  to  vote  for  a  certain 
candidate  or  candidates,  measure  or  measures,  or  that  the  success  of  a  certain  party 
or  candidate  will  jeopardize  his  employment,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  intimidation, 
and  u|)on  conviction  he  shall  be  puuisheil  as  herein  prescribed  for  the  crime  of 
bribery. 

Approve<l  March  Irt,  1903. 

Chapter  111. — Prof trt ion  of  employees  n»  memhers  of  lohor  organizatiouf. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  make  or  enter 
into  any  agreement,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  by  the  terms  of  which  any  employee  i)f 
such  ])erson,  firm  or  wr juration,  or  any  person  al)Out  to  enter  the  employ  of  such 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  as  a  condition  for  continuing  or  obtaining  such  employ- 
ment, shall  promise  or  agrt^e  not  to  iHH'ome  or  continue  a  member  of  a  labor  oipmi- 
sation,  or  snail  promise  or  agree  to  become  or  continue  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization. 

Sec.  2.  Any  jierson  or  persons,  firm  or  firms,  corporation  or  corporations,  violating 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  tliis  act  shall  he  tleemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thert»of  shall  he  tinwl  in  a  sum  not  Ickm  than  fifty  or  more  than  three 
hundrtMl  dollars,  or  1h*  imprisontnl  in  the  county  jail  fora  TK»riod  of  not  less  than 
twenty-tive  <lays  or  more  than  five  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisoniuent. 

Approveil  ^Ian*h  17,  UK)3. 

CiiAiTER  124. — (oerrion  of  emploifeex  in  trading ^  etc. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  pc>rsonp,  employer,  company,  corporation  or  association, 
or  the  managing  agent  of  any  pers<m  or  j>ersons,  employer,  company,  corporation  or 
aK'^ociution,  doing  or  conducting  business  in  this  State,  who  by  coercion,  intimida- 
tion, threat.M  or  undue  influence,  compels  or  induces  his  or  her  emplovees  to  trade  at 
any  particular  store,  or  board  at  any  particular  boarding  house,  in  tliis  State,  shall 
Ix^  <leemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  up(m  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  fora 
period  of  not  loss  than  thirty  (30)  days,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  days,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  20,  1903. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  95. — Employmmt  of  females  in  barroomttf  etc. 

Section  17.  It  shall  not  be  lawful 

*«»♦♦** 

2.  To  permit  any  girl  or  woman,  *  *  *  to  sell  or  serve  any  liquor  on  tlie 
premises. 

Approved  March  27,  1903. 
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NEW   MEXICO. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  2. — Miner^  hosjntal, 

SfXTios  4.  There  i^  also  hereby  created  and  established  an  inRtitution  to  be  known 
ami  iralled  the  **  Miners*  Hospital  of  New  Mexico,*'  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  9.  The  miners'  hoppital  hereby  established  and  created  is  intended  and  meant 
!•»  U»  for  the  free  treatment  and  care  of  resident  miners  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mi^xico,  who  niav  becH>me  eick  or  injured  in  the  line  of  their  occujwitiun:  and  all 
Ixi'^inir  ami  medical  care  shall  be  free  of  charge,  9S  shall  all  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  patient,  except  in  ca.ses  where  such  patient  is  possessed  of  proiK^rty  and 
ni^ans  ^uflicient  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  ac^tual  qosX»  and  chaises  incurre<l  by  his 
attendance  at  such  hospital,  in  which  case  the  board  of  trustees  may  make  provision 
fur  his  being  charge*.!  and  paying  such  expenses  incurred. 

Approved  February  13,  1903. 

NEW  TOKK. 

ACTS  OF  190.3. 

Cn  AFTER  151. — Empfoyment  of  children — Street  tradett, 

Sextion  1.  Chfpter  four  bundre<l  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  entitletl  **An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two 
of  the  jreneral  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  renumbering  articles  twelve  and  thirteen 
to  k»  known  as  articles  thirteen  and  fourteen  respectively  and  by  inserting  therein 
a  new  article,  to  be  known  a.s  article  twelve,  and  to' read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XII. 

lilMPLOYMEXT  OF  CHILDREN,    IN   STREKT  TRADES. 

St'ction  174.  No  male  child  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  in 
any  city  of  the  first  class  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  £Ale  newspapers  in  any  street  or 
public  place. 

Sec.  175.  No  male  child  actually  or  apparently  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall 
Mfll  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  said  articles  unless  a  permit  and  badge  as  hereinafter 
provided  shall  have  been  issued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  and  school  district  where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  other 
officer  thereof  as  may  \ye  officially  designated  by  such  board  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  custo<ly  of  the  child 
dt^iring  such  permit  and  badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no  parent,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian then  on  the  appliiration  of  his  next  friend,  l)eing  an  adult.  Such  [Hermit  and 
hiA^  fihall  not  be  issued  until  the  officer  issuing  the  same  shall  have  received, 
examined,  approved  and  placed  on  file  in  his  office  satisfactory  proof  that  such  male 
rhikl  is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwanls.  No  permit  or  bmlge  provided  for  herein 
shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except  during  the  period  in  which  such  proof  shall 
remain  on  file,  nor  shall  such  permit  or  liadge  be  authority  beyond  the  period  fixed 
therein  for  its  duration.  After  having  received,  examined,  approved  and  placed  on 
tile  such  proof  the  officer  shall  issue  to  the  child  a  i>ermit  and  badge. 

Se«\  176.  fiuch  permit  shall  state  the  date  and  plact*  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name 
and  address  of  its  parent,  guanlian,  cust^xiian  or  next  friend  as  the  case  may  be  and 
dewribe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing 
facial  mark  of  such  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  proof  re4]uired  bv  the  pre- 
ceding section  has  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed;  and  that  the  child  named 
in  Hueh  permit  has  appeareil  before  the  officer  issuing  the  permit.  The  badge  fur- 
ni!«he<l  by  the  officer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  number  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of  the  child.  Kvcry  such  permit,  and 
every  such  badge  on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
iifuing  the  Fame  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issueil. 

Pec.  177.  The  badge  provided  for  herein  shall  lie  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times 
hy  such  child  while  so  working;  and  such  permit  and  badge  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  one  year  from  the  <late  of  their  issue.  No  child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge 
are  issminl  shall 'transfer  the  same  to  any  other  person  nor  be  engaged  in  any  city 
of  the  first  class  as  a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell  or  expoi:e  or  offer  for  sale  uewspa^^rs  in 
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any  ntrcct  or  public  place  without  having  upon  hia  person  puch  l)adj2(o,  and  he  shall 
exhibit  the  name  ui>on  demand  at  any  time  to  any  pohce,  or  attendance  officer. 

Sec.  178.  The  parent,  guardian,  custodian  or  next  friend,  as  the  case  inav  l>e,  of 
every  child  to  whom  sucli  permit  and  l>ad^e  shall  Ix*  issue<l  shall  surrender  tfiesanx* 
to  the  authority  by  which  said  jK^rmit  axid  badge  are  ii»ue<l  at  the  expiration  of  the 
perio<l  providetl  therefor. 

Sec.  179.  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and  liadge  are  issued  as  provided  for  in  the* 
preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  exjK)se  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspa|>ers  after  ten 
'  o'cl(M!k  in  the  evening. 

Sec.  179a.  Any  child  who  shall  work  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  any  street  <jr 
public  place  as  a  newsl)oy  or  shall  sell  or  exixme  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers  under 
circumstances  forbidtlen  by  the  provisions  of  this  article,  must  Ih»  arn^tetl  and 
brought  l)efore  a  court  or  magistrate  having  juris<liction  to  commit  a  child  to  an 
incorporated  charitable  reformatory  or  other  institution  and  l>e  dealt  with  according 
to  law;  and  if  any  such  diild  is  committed  t^)  an  institution,  it  shall  when  practi- 
cable, be  committ(Ml  to  an  institution  governeil  by  |>erson8  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  the  parents  of  such  chihl. 

Skc.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  repeal, 
amend,  modify',  impair  or  in  any  manner,  affect  any  provisicm  of  the  |)enal  co<le  or 
the  c-orle  of  criminal  prcK-etlure. 

Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Septemlx'r  first,  ninett'en  hundred  an<l  thret». 

Became  a  law  April  8,  1903. 

CiiAiTEK  184.  —  Kiiiploynmit  of  iromni  and  citildfcu. 

Section  1.  Sections  seventy,  seventy-one,  seventy-two,  seventy- three,  seventy-six, 
of  chapter  four  hundre<l  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eightt»en  hundred  and  ninety -seven, 
entitle<l  **An  act  in  relation  to  lal)or,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the' general 
laws,"  art^  hen»by  amende<i  so  arf  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  70.  No  child  under  the  age  of  f()urte<'n  years  shall  l)e  employcil,  permittetl  or 
suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  State.  No  child  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  emploved,  i)ermitted  or  suffereil  to 
work  unless  an  employment  certificate  issue<l  as  providtMi  in  tnis  artice  [article]  shall 
have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  emi)loymcnt 
of  such  child. 

Sec.  71.  Such  certificate  shall  \ye  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the 
executive  oHicer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village 
where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as 
may  Iw  designated,  by  such  board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose, 
upon  the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such 
employment.  Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received, 
examined,  approved,  and  AUmI  the  following  papers  duly  executed:  (1)  The  sehool 
record  of  nuch  child  properly  fille<i  out  and  signed  a^  provided  in  this  article.  (2)  A 
passport  or  duly  attested  transcrij»t  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  Imptism  or  otlier 
religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  jilace  of  birth  of  such  child.  A  duly  atteste<i 
transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statis- 
tics, or  other  oflicer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child.  (8)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
custodian  of  the  child,  which  shall  In*  requinvl,  however,  only  in  case  such  last  men- 
tioned transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  1h»  not  productHiand  filed,  showing  the 
place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child;  which  afii<lavit  must  l)e  taken  l)efore  the  officer 
issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  admin- 
ister such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment 
certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  farther  [further]  has  personally  appeared 
before  and  lx»en  examined  by  the  oflicer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  sucn  officer 
shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the 
child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that 
in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the 
normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  an<i  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically 
able  to  i)erform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful  cases  such  physical 
fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health. 
FA'ery  such  employment  certificate  shall  Ik?  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  sjime,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

Sec.  72.  Such  certificates  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and 
describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  an<l  weight  antl  any  distinguish- 
ing facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that,  the  paiH*rs  re<|uire<l  by  the  preceding  section 
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have  been  duly  examined,  appro^'ed  and  filed  and  that  the  child  named  in  such  cer- 
tificate has  appeared  before  the  officer  signing  the  certificate  and  been  examined. 

Sec.  73.  The  school  record  reqaired  by  this  article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  fur- 
nished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commis- 
sioner of  health.  It  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly 
attended  the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  Bchools  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  school  year  preWous  to  his  arriving 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  during  the  year  previoos  to  applying  for  such  school 
record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  tlie  English  language,  and 
has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English 
grammar  and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  age  and 
residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  its 
parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

Sec.  76.  Each  person  owning  or  operating  a  factory  and  employing  children  therein 
shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  a  register,  in  which  nhall 
be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed 
imder  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificate  filed  in  such  office 
shall  be  produced  for  inspection,  upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  On 
termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  so  registered,  and  whose  certificate  is  so  filed, 
soch  certificate  shall  oe  forthwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  its 
parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  seventy-seven  and  seventy-eight  of  said  chapter  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundre<l  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  oi  eighteen  hunared  and  ninety-nine 
are  hereby  amended  to  rea<l  as  follows: 

Section  77.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitte<l  or 
suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State  l>efofe  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day. 
No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  employed,  permitte<l 
or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening*of  any  day;  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day  except  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  aver- 
age of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worke^l.  A  printed  notice, 
in  a  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  hours  i^r  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons, 
an<l  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  ana  end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  each  room  where  they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin  their 
worfe  after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work, 
mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitte<l  or  suf- 
fered to  work  in  such  factory  except  as  stated  herein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall 
not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the 
consent  of  the  commissioner  of  la))or.  The  presence  of  such  persons  at  work  in  the 
factory  at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section  of  the  law. 

Sec.  78.  When  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  dav  of  the  week, 
a  minor  over  sixteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  upwards,  is  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten 
hours  in  a  day,  the  employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  lalxjr 
in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  it 
is  proposeci  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such 
requirement  or  permission;  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  require- 
ment or  permission  has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employees 
thus  retiuired  or  permitted  to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such  overtime,  and 
the  days  upon  which  such  work  was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in  tlie  office  of  such 
factory,  and  produced  ui)on  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  3.  Section  seventy-four  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  4.  The  wonl  cn.stodian  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  person,  organiza- 
tion or  society"  having  the  custody  of  said  child. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and 
tbree. 

Be<*ame  a  law  April  lo,  1903. 
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CiiAiTKK  2ri5. — Eniploiftnt'ut  of  tromen  and  childrt'n. 

HwiioN  1.  S<xtiorw  one  handri'd  and  wxty-one,  [to]  one  handred and  sixty-seven* 
[and  HS'ctionHl  one  hnndrefl  and  seventy-two  and  one  hundred  and  f«eventy-threeof 
r!iapt<;r  four  hundre<l  and  fifteen  of  the  lawH  of  eifrhteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-neven, 
entitlcl  ''An  airt  in  relation  to  labor,  conntitutinf;  chapter  thirty-two  of  theV^neral 
lawH,"  are  hereby  aniende<l  xo  a**  to  read  a«  followH: 

S«r-tion  U>1.  No  rhiM  under  the  ajyre  of  sixteen  yearp  nhall  lie  employe<i,  permitted 
or  Huffere*!  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  nien'antile  eFtabli^htneut,  buninees 
offire,  or  t4'l(*);raph  office,  re>taurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution 
or  transmiHsion  of  merchandise  or  ines«ipej»,  more  than  fifty-four  hourH  in  any  one 
we«'k,  r»r  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  iH'fore  seven  oVlm'k  in  the  morn- 
injr  or  aft4;r  ten  o*e1<K*k  in  the  eveninjr  of  any  day.  No  female  em plovf»el)et ween  six- 
ti*«-n  and  twenty-one  years  of  a^e  shall  lie  recjuirtnl,  pennittetl  or  suffere<l  to  work  in 
or  in  connection  with  any  merciintile  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  nne 
week;  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  puriiose  of  making  a 
shorter  workday  of  some  one  <lay  of  the  week;  or  iK'fore  seven  o'cuK'k  in  the  morn- 
ing or  aft4*r  ten  o'clo«-k  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  This  section  iloes  not  apply  to  the 
employment  of  ikthius  sixteen  y«»ars  of  a^  or  upwards  on  Sat  unlay,  provided  the 
total  numlMT  of  hours  of  lal)or  in  a  wcH»k  of  any  such  jK»rscm  does  not  exoec*<i  sixty 
hours,  nor  U)  the  employment  of  such  i)erson8  l)etween  the  tift€»enth  day  of  December 
and  the  following;  first  day  of  Januar\\  Not  h»ss  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  nr>onday  meal  of  the  emf)loyees  of  any  such  establishment. 

K<*<*.  102.  No  child  under  the  aj^ceof  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  penuittedor 
snffere<l  Ui  work  in  or  in  connwtion  with  any  men»antile  or  other  establishment  si>ec- 
ifled  in  the  preccnlinj?  stM'tion,  exct»pt  that  a  child  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age 
may  be  employe<l  therein  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  third  class,  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  ilistrict  where  such  establishment  is  sit- 
uated. No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  l)e  employe*!  in  any  such  estab- 
lishment, unless  an  employment  certiti(*ate  issued  as  provided'  in  this  article,  shall 
have  Imhmi  theretofore  file<i  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  child.  • 

[Sections  1(>3-1()5  inclusive  are  identical  with  sections  71-73,  pages  322, 323  supra.] 

Sec.  HW.  Children  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  more  who  can  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  may  l)e  employed,  in  mercantile  and 
other  establishments  spe<'ified  in  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  villages  and 
cities  of  the  third  class  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city 
or  school  district  where  such  children  reside  u|>on  obtaining  the  vacation  certificate 
herein  provide<l.  Such  certificate  shall  be  issue<l  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the 
same  con<litions,  and  on  like  proof  that  such  child  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
an<l  is  in  sound  health,  as  is  reijuireti  for  the  issuance  of  an  employm  tntcertificate 
under  this  article,  except  that  a  strhool  record  of  such  child  shall  not  bo  recpiire<l. 
The  certificates  ))rovided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  designated  summer  vacation 
c<»rtificat4«s,  and  shall  correspond  in  form  and  substance  as  nearly  as  practicable  to 
such  employment  certificate,  and  shall  in  a<ldition  thereto  specify  the  time  in  which 
th<»  same  sliall  remain  in  force  and  effect  which  in  no  case  shall  be  other  than  the 
time  in  which  the  pu'.>lic  schools  where  such  children  reside  are  closed  for  a  sum- 
nicr  vacation. 

Sec.  1()7.  The  owner,  manager  or  a^;ent  of  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment 
specificil  in  section  rme  hundred  and  sixty-one,  employing  children,  shall  keep  or 
cause  to  Ik*  kept,  in  the  oflice  of  such  establishment,  a  register,  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  soemploved 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificates  filed  in  such  oftice 
shall  be  produce<l  for  inspecticm,  upon  the  demand  of  an  oflicer  of  the  board,  depart- 
ment or  connnissioner  of  health  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  establish- 
ment is  situated.  On  termination  of  the  employment  of  the  child  so  rpgistere<l  and 
whose  certificate  is  so  file<l,  such  certificate  shall  Xw  forthwith  surrendere<l  by  the 
employer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  (!Ustodian. 

Sec.  172.  The  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioners  of  a  town, 
villag(s  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the  same  and  prosecute*  all  viola- 
tions thereof.  IVoceedinVs  to  prosecute  such  violations  must  be  begun  within  thirty 
clays  after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and  memlHirs  of  sucn 
boards,  or  d»»nartment,  all  health  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  other  persons 
appointed  or  <lesig!uited  by  such  lH)ards,  departments  or  commissioners  may  vIMt 
and  inspect  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  j)racticable  an<l  necessary,  all  mercantile 
<)r  other  establishments  herein  sfiecified  within  the  town,  village  or  city  for  which 
they  are  ai)pointed.     No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such  officer  from 
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making  siich  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or  injure<l  by 
force  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  persons  connet^te^ 
with  any  such  mercantile  or  other  establishment  herein  specified  shall  properly 
answer  all  questions  asked  by  such  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  173.  A  copy  of  this  article  shall  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  each 
establishment  affected  by  its  provisions. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three. 

Became  a  law  April  24,  1903. 

Chapter  325. — Protection  of  employees  on  street  railways^Indosed  phitforms, 

Sbction  1.  Article  four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  railroads,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new^  section 
to  be  section  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  111.  Every  corporation  operating  a  street  surface  railroad  in  this  State,  except 
such  as  operate  a  railroad  or  railroads  either  in  the  l)orough  of  Manhattan  or  Brook- 
lyn, in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  cause  the  front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  pas- 
senger car  propelled  by  electricity,  cable  or  compressed  air,  operated  on  any  division 
of  such  railroad  which  extends  in  or  l^etween  towns  or  outside  of  city  limits,  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March,  except  cars  attached  to  the 
rear  of  other  cars,  to  be  enclosed  from  the  fronts  of  the  platforms  to  the  fronts  of  the 
hoods, -so  as  to  afford  protection  to  any  j)cr8on  stationed  by  such  corporation  on  such 
platforms  to  perform  auties  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  such  cars.  Kvery 
corporation  or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  day  for  each  car  so  used  and  operated,  to 
be  collected  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney-general  and  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  a  suit  by  the  attorney  of  the  municipality 
in  which  the  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  act  occurs,  to  be  paid  in  the  treasury 
of  such  municipality. 

Sec.  2.  All  street  surface  railroad  passenger  cars  hereafter  purchase<l,  built  or 
rebuilt  and  operated  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
ex<!ept  those  owned  by  any  company  operating  either  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
or  Brooklyn,  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  l>e  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  sliall  take  effect  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 
Except  that  where  the  cars  of  any  corporation  affected  by  section  one  of  this  act  are 
operated  wholly  in  cities  other  than  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  cars  belonging  to  the  corporation  so  operated  shall  be  equipped 
with  the  enclosures  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act  aa  follows,  viz. :  One-third 
thereof  before  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  one-third  thereof  after 
December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dre<l  and  five,  and  the  remaining  one-third  thereof  after  December  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hundre<l  and  six. 

Became  a  law  May  6,  1903. 

Chapter  349. — Protection  of  employ fe.'^  a;^  memhers  of  the  national  guard. 

Section  1.  Title  eight  of  the  penal  code  is  herebv  amended  by  inserting  two  new 
sections  to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  seven ty-one-l>,  and  section  one 
hundred  and  seven ty -on e-c,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  171b.  A  person  who,  either  by  himself  or  with  another,  willfully  deprives  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  of  his  employment,  or  prevents  his  being  employe<l 
by  himself  or  another,  or  obstructs  or  annoys  said  memoer  of  said  National  Guard,  or 
his  employer,  in  respect  of  his  trade,  business,  or  employment,  because  said  member 
of  said  National  Guard  is  such  memljer,  or  dissuades  any  person  from  enlistment  in 
the  said  National  Guard  by  threat  of  injury  to  him  in  case  he  shall  so  enlist,  in  respect 
of  his  employment,  trade,  or  business,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  171c.  No  association  or  corporation,  constituted  or  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  success  of  the  trade,  employment,  or  business  of  the  members 
thereof,  shall  by  any  constitution,  rule,  by-law,  resolution,  vote,  or  regulation,  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
because  of  such  membership  in  respect  of  the  eligibility  of  such  niem])er  of  the  said 
National  Guard  to  membership  in  such  association  or  corporation,  or  in  resi)ect  of  hia 
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right  to  retain  said  last-mentioned  membership;  it  being  the  puipoee  of  this  section 
and  the  section  immediately  preceding  to  protect  a  member  of  the  said  National 
(Tuard  from  disadvantage  in  his  means  of  livelihood  and  liberty  therein  but  not  to 
give  him  any  preference  or  advantage  on  account  of  his  membership  of  said  National 
Guard.  A  person  who  aids  in  enforcing  any  such  provisions  against  a  member  of  the 
said  National  (luard  with  the  intent  to  discriminate  against  him  bei^ause  of  suck 
meniberHhip,  ia  guilty  of  a  miwlemoanor. 
Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  8epteml)er  first,  nineteen  hnndreil  and  three. 

Became  a  law  May  G,  1903. 

CiiArrEK  459. — ICmployment  of  children. 

SE<Trox  4.  Section  five  of  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundre<l  and  fiftv-six  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i)erson,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  anv  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any 
part  of  the  term  durmg  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  are  in  session;  or  to  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  present  a  certificate 
signe<l  by  tlie  superintendent  of  schools  or  b^  the  principal  or  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  citv  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  school  where  the  child  has  attendeil  or  is  attending,  or  by  such  other 
officer  as  the  school  authorities  may  designate,  certifyinf^  that  such  child. during  the 
school  year  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  certificate,  has  attended  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  the  public  schools,  or  schools  having  an  ele- 
mentary course  e<inivalent  thereto,  in  sucli  city  or  district  and  that  such  child  can 
read  and  write  ea?y  Knglish  prose  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations 
of  arithmetic;  or  to  employ,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class, 
any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  has  not  completed  such 
«)nrse  of  study  an  the  public  elementary  schools  of  such  city  require  for  graduation 
from  .^uch  schools  and  who  does  not  hold  cither  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
pul)lic  elementary  school  or  the  pre-academic  certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the 
university  of  the  Htate  of  New  \ork  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  issued  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  unless  the  em  plover 
of  such  child,  if  a  boy,  shall  keep  and  shall  display  in  the  place  where  such  child  in 
employed  and  shall  show  whenever  so  recjuested  by  any  attendance  ofticer,  factory^ 
inspector,  or  representative  of  the  |K)lice  department,  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
school  authorities  or  such  school  ofiii^^rs  in  said  city  as  said  school  authorities  sliall 
designate,  which  school  authorities,  or  ofiicers  designated  by  them,  are  hereby 
rt^iuire<l  to  issue  such  certificates  to  those  entitleil  to  them  not  less  frequently  than 
once  in  each  month  during  which  sjiid  evening  school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close 
of  the  »4ession  of  said  evening  school,  stating  that  said  chil<l  hfis  been  in  attendance  upon 
sai<l  evening  school  for  not  lesn  than  six  hours  each  week  for  such  number  of  weeks 
as  will,  when  taken  in  connectiim  with  the  number  of  weeks  such  evening  school 
will  be  in  session  during  the  remainder  of  the  curn>nt  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a 
total  attendance  on  the  i)<irt  of  said  child  in  said  evening  school  of  not  U>S8  than  six 
hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  not  lej«H  than  sixteen  weeks,  and  any  i>erson  who 
shall  employ  anv  child  contrary  to  the  provisit)ns  of  this  section  or  who  shall  fail 
to  keep  and  display  certificates  as  to  the  attendance  of  employees  in  evening  schools 
when  such  attendance  is  reiiuirtni  by  law  shall*  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  treasure^r  of  the  city  or  village,  or  to  the  sujKjrvisor  of  the  town  in  which  8u<h 
child  resides,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  adde<l  to  the 
public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides. 

Became  a  law  May  7,  190;J. 

C'haitkk  0.*i2. — Kf-aminatton  and  licetmng  of  Intrhers. 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  shall 
ap])oint  a  board  of  barber  examiners  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  four  meml)ers,  two  of  whom  shall  be  master  barbers  and  two  of  whom 
shall  1)0  journeyman  barbers,  and  each  of  whom  shall  w*rve  for  a  term  of  dye  vears 
from  the  date  when  his  appointment  shall  take  effect,  except  that  those  first  appointed 
shall  serve  as  follows:  One  for  one  vear,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  and 
one  for  four  years,  from  the  date  when  his  appointment  shall  take  effect  respectively, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  an  appointment  to  till  a  vacancy.  No  person  shall  lx>  eli- 
gible to  appointment  as  a  memlKT  of  naid  board  unless  he  shall  have  been  contiuu- 
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ously  for  five  years  last  past  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  barber  within  this 
State. 

Set.  2.  Said  board  so  appointed,  and  ita  successors,  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
" Boaid  of  Barber  Examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York.*'  Every  person  so  appointed 
to  aerve  on  said  board  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  from  toe  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  within  ten  days  after  receiving  such  certificate, 
shall  take,  subscribe  and  file,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  constitutional 
oath  of  office. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  such  board  shall  receive  a8  compensation  the  sum  of  Qve 
dollars  for  each  day  necessarily  and  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
as  a  member  of  said  board  and  three  cents  for  each  mile  necessarily  and  actually 
travelled  by  him  in  attending  the  meetings  of  said  board,  which  sum  or  sums  shall 
be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  board  shall  be  held  within  thirty  dayp  after  their 
appointment  as  aforesaid,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority  thereof, 
who  shall  give  suitable  notice  thereof  to  all  the  members  of  said  board.  At  such 
meeting  the  board  may  adopt  a  common  seal,  and  shall  elect  from  among  its  mem- 
bers a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  fees  paid 
for  licenses  or  certificates,  and  shall  keep  a  record  thereof  and  of  all  disbursements 
of  said  board,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  treasurer  shall  not  pay 
out  or  disburse  any  of  the  monej-s  so  receivecl  by  him  except  upon  the  order  of  the 
board.  Before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  the  treasurer  shall  file 
with  the  State  comptroller  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
comptroller,  ct^nditioned  that  he  will  well  and  truly  pay  over  all  moneys  received 
by  him  according  to  law  and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that 
he  will  otherwi^  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  ot  examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  subboanls  of  exami- 
ners, in  such  cities  and  villages  of  this  State,  as  they  in  their  judgment  shall  deem  nec- 
essary. Sai<l  subboards  shall  each  consist  of  one  master  barber  and  one  journeyman 
barber,  and  shall  possess  the  same  qualifications,  receive  the  same  comf>ensation,  and 
have  the  same  power  as  the  said  board  of  examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York,  while 
con<lucting  the  examinations  hereinafter  provided  for.  Said  subboards  shall  be  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  '*  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  of 
the  State  of  New  York,*'  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  said  State  lx)ard. 
The  subboards  shall  report  the  result  of  their  examinations,  without  delay,  to  the 
State  boartl  of  examiners,  and  the  latter  shall  issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  the 
persons  who  have  qualified  in  said  examinations. 

Set.  6.  No  i)erson  shall  hereafter  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barl)er  in  this  State, 
unless  such  person  shall  have  first  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Iward 
of  examiners  pro\'ided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act.  For  the  purpose  of  examining 
applicants  for  certificates  of  qualification  as  l>arbers  the  said  board  of  examiners  shall 
appoint  the  times  and  places  for  holding  examinations.  Such  appointment  shall  be 
made  with  due  reganl  to  the  convenience  of  the  applicants  and  the  public  service. 
Sai<l  State  iKianl  of  examiners  shall  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  conducting 
such  examinations  and  shall  appoint  two  of  its  members,  one  of  whom  shall  l)e  a 
ma^er  Ijarber  and  the  other  a  journeyman  barber  to  conduct  such  examinations, 
or  said  board  may  designate  a  subboard  to  conduct  such  examinations.  Said  l)oard 
of  examiners  is  authorized  to  incur  all  expenses  necessar}'  to  carry  out,  in  a  prompt 
and  efficient  manner,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  pay  the  sanje  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  except,  however,  said  l)oard  of 
examiners  shall  not  incur  any  expense  or  obligation  for  which  the  State  of  New  York 
shall  be  liable. 

Sec.  7.  Each  person  on  filing  his  application  for  examination  shall  pay  to  the 
trea.'jurer  of  the  said  board  of  examiners  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  sum  shall  be 
returned  in  case  said  applicant  shall  fail  to  pass  said  examination.  Such  payment 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  fund  to  pay  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  said 
board.  The  board  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  per- 
sons to  whom  certificates  of  qualification  are  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  with  the  names  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  said  book  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

6bc,  8.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State,  shall, 

within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  an  affidavit  with  the  secretary  of 

said  board,  setting  forth  his  or  her  name,  pla<'e  of  business,  post  office  address,  the 

length  of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  t>arber,  and  pay  to  the 

treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  for  the  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act 

Sec.  9.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registration 
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is  issued,  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  tlie  board  and  the  signatures  of  ita 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  tliat  the  liolder  thenM»f  is  entitletl  to  practice  the 
occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
card  or  insigna  [innignia]  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop  or 
place  where  he  is  working,  where  it  may  be  rea<iily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  or 
she  may  serve. 

Skc.  10.  Said  boanl  of  examiners  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certiiicate  of 
registration  granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  ctmviction  of  felony:  (b)  habitual 
drunkenness  for  six  months  innnediately  preceding  a  charge  duly  made:  (c)  grrw-s 
incompetence  or  (d)  the  use  of  unclean  towels,  cujkm  or  any  *>Ujer  unclean  utensils 
used  by  barbers  which  are  liable  to  spread  contagious  or  infectious  disi^ases:  ProniUJ, 
That  before  any  certiiu!ate  shall  l)e  so  n*voked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice 
in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him  or  her,  and  shall  at  a  day  and  place 
specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  ten  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a  public 
bearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  or  lier  l)ehalf  or  to  confront 
the  witnesses  against  him  or  her.  Any  ]ierson  whose  certiiicate  has  lK»en  so  revoked, 
may,  after  the  expiration  of  three  numths,  apj)ly  to  have  the  same  rogranted,  and  the 
eanie  shall  be  regranted  to  him  or  her  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  diwjuali- 
fication  has  cea^^ed. 

Sec.  11.  The  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  filed  with  the  State  comptroller,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  I)eceml)er  of  each  year,  a  report  showing  the  rectMpts  and 
disbursements  of  said  board  and  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  trt*asnrer  of  aaid 
board,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  such  balance  necessary  to  be  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  said  treasurer  to  meet  the  exfHMises  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
comptroller  shall  thereupon  make  and  file  in  his  office  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
such  balance  necessary  to  l)e  held  by  said  lx)ard  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  state<K 
which  sum  may  be  retained  by  said*  boanl  for  said  purposes  and  the  balance  of  said 
surplus  paid  by  the  trt^asurer  of  said  board  into  the  State  treasury. 

Skc.  12.  Upon  the  re^)ort  of  a  member  of  the  State  Iward  of  examiners  duly 
appointed  as  iierein  provided,  or  of  a  member  of  a  sublward  of  examiners  in  anv  city 
or  village  of  the  State,  that  a  barlwr  shop  is  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  said  State  tK)ard 
of  exan)iners  shall  be  empowered  to  call  upon  the  State  or  local  lK>ard  of  health,  to 
declare  such  shop  a  public  nuisance,  and  should  the  proprietor  of  said  shop  fail  to 
abolish  said  nuisance  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  notice  to  do  so  by  either 
the  State  or  local  board  of  health,  the  lK)ard  of  examiners  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  empowered  to  call  ui)on  the  aforesaid  lx)ard  of  health  to  atx^lish  the  afore- 
named public  nuisance. 

Sec.  13.  To  shave,  trim  the  l)eard,  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward, 
received  by  the  person  ])erforming  such  service,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  practicing  the  occupation  of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Thin 
act  shall  not  in  any  way  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  occupietl  or  work- 
ing as  a  barber  in  this  State,  nor  any  person  employed  in  a  barber  shop  or  an  appren- 
tice, except  that  a  person  so  employed  less  than  three  years  |)rior  to  the  |>assage  of 
this  act,  shall  be  consitiered  an  apprentice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  three  years 
of  such  employment  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sfx'.  14.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  l>e  (U^emeil 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punisluMl  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  Uike  effect  ninety  days  after  the  passage  thereof. 

Became  a  law  May  15,  1908. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  190.3. 
Chaiteu  38. — Kntmiyiatiim  and  licett.'ihKj  <>f  hurhti'^ —Sunday  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  9  of  chaj)ter  30,  ses.«ion  laws  of  1901,  [shall]  l)e  amende<l  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  ]>erson  from  serving  as  an  appren- 
tice in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  same  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  stu<lent  in  any  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  tlie  in.«truc- 
tion  of  a  (jualified  ])ar))er:  Provided^  That  in  shops  where  there  are  two  or  mf)re 
barbtjrs  there  shall  not  he  more  than  one  apprentice  to  two  barl)ers  authorizcil  un<ler 
this  act  to  practice  sai<l  oc<*upation:  Providrdj  further ^  Th&t  all  persons  serving  as 
apprentices  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the  taking  efftH't  of  this  act  file  with  the 
secretary  of  said  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence,  and  the  length 
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of  time  and  place  he  has  practiced  as  such  apprentice,  and  shall  pay  the  treasurer  of 
said  hoard  two  dollars/ and  a  ceitificateof  r^rif^ration  entitling  him  to  practice  as  a 
barber's  apprentice  shall  thereupon  be  iwued  to  him,  which  certificate  shall  be  kept 
p(»ite<i  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair. 

Set.  2.  It  shall  be  nmawhil  for  any  n^stered  barber  or  barber's  apprentice  to 
practi*^  the  occupation  of  a  barber  as  defined  under  the  Rvt  r^i^lating  the  practice  of 
[larbering,  upon  Sunday:  I^vide<!,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  or  prohibit 
a  liarher  from  i?having  or  otherwise  preparing  the  dea<l  for  burial  on  Sunday. 

Sbt.  3,  Any  violations  of  the  provisions  herein  proposed  shall  be  suhject  to  the 
fH'nalties  i>resc*ril>ed  in  section  14,  chapter  30,  Session  Laws  of  1901,  relating  to  the 
practice  ot  barbering. 

Approved  Man*h  10,  1903. 

Chapter  131. — Liabilily  of  railroad  companies  for  injurii's  to  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  company  organized  or  doing  business  in  this  State  shall 
Iv  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee  of  such  company,  in  consecpience  of 
any  negligence  of  its  agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of  its'  engineers,  or  other 
etitplovees,  to  any  person  sustaining  such  damage;  and  no  contract  which  restricts 
such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding. 

Approved  March  10,  1903. 

OBJBOON. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Pa«.e  20. — LiabilUy  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees — Railroad  companies. 

SixTios  1.  Every  corporation  oj>erating  a  railroad  in  this  State,  whether  such  cor- 
poration l>e  created  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  liable  in 
iiamages  for  any  and  all  injury  sustained  by  any  employee  of  such  corporation  as 
follows:  When  such  injury  results  from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  an 
ai'ent  or  officer  of  such  corporation,  superior  to  the  employee  injured,  or  of  a  person 
i'ii»ploye<l  by  such  corporation  ha\ing  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of 
'•non  employee  injured,  or  the  services  of  the  employee  by  whom  he  is  injured;  and 
aljso  when  such  injur}'  results  from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  a  coim- 
I'loyec  engaged  in  another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  employee  injured, 
or  of  a  coemployee  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  of  a  coemployee  who  has  charge  of 
any  switch,  signal  point,  or  locomotive  engine,  or  who  is  charged  with  dispatching 
trains  or  transmitting  telegraphic  or  telephonic  orders.  Knowledge  by  an  employee 
injured  (if  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  orcondition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  appli- 
am-es,  orstructures  of  such  corporation  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  bar  to  recovery  for  any  in- 
jury or  death  causc<l  thereby.  When  death,  whether  instantaneous,  or  otherwise,  results 
fn»ni  an  injury  to  any  employee  of  such  corporation  received  as  aforesaid,  tlie  per- 
9*ma]  representative  of  such  employee  shall  nave  a  right  of  action  therefor  ajrainpt 
such  coqwration,  and  may  rt^cover  damages  in  respect  thereof.  Any  contract  or 
ajfro<*nient,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  such  employee  to  waive  the  benefit  of 
this  section,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  l)e  niill  and  void,  and  this  section  shall  not  be 
c<>n;itnied  to  deprive  any  such  employee,  or  his  personal  representative,  of  any  riglit 
or  remedy  to  which  he  is  now  entitled  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  rules  and  principles  of  law  as  to  contributory  negligence  which  apply 
til  other  cases  shall  apply  to  cases  arising  under  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same 
are  herein  m<xlified  or  changed. 

Approvetl  February  10,  1903. 

PAiiE  27. — J'lvamination  and  licensing  ofharhers. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  said  act  entitled  "An  act  t<3  regulate  the  pursuit,  business, 
art,  and  avocation  of  a  barber,  the  licensing  of  jH*rsons  to  carry  on  such  business,  and 
t<i  insure  the  l)etter  qualifications  of  persons  following  such  business  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,"  is  hereby  amendefl  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

JWtion  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  not  a  registered  barlx»r  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  to  pursue  the  business  of  a  bajlx»r,  or  to  conduct  any  barl)er  shop, 
tonorial  jiarlor,  shaving  saloon,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  shaving,  cutting  hair,  or  do 
ijnything  m  any  way  pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  a  barl)er,  except  as  an  appren- 
rn'e,  registered  as  hereinafter  provided,  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  barber, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  State  board  of  barber  examiners  of  this  State. 
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Sbc.  2.  Section  2  of  said  act  is  hereby  amendeil  to  read  aa  follows : 
Sec.  2.  Tlie  )x»ard  of  examiners  heretofore  appointed  by  the  govomor  of  this  State 
shall  constitute  the  State  board  of  barber  exanuncrs  under  this  act  Each  member 
of  said  board  shall  continue  in  oftice  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  appointed,  and  such  board  shall  have  power,  and  is  hereby  authorized,  to 
use  a  common  seal,  appoint  deputies,  and  such  further  powers  as  are  herein  granted 
at  the  expiration  of  tne  term  of  office  for  which  the  present  meml)ers  of  said  l)oard 
are  appointed,  or,  if  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  membership  of  said  board,  the 
governor  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointing  a  person  as  a  menmer  thereof,  selected 
from  the  competent  barbers  oi  this  State,  whose  tenure  of  office  sliall  be  four  years. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  said  board,  hereafter  to  be  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  to  ap|>ear  before  an  officer 
duly  i^elected  to  adminii?ter  oaths  in  this  State,  and  make  an  oath  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  memlx^r  of  this  board  in  a  faithful  and  impartial  manner.  Each 
member  of  this  board  shall  be  a  barber  of  not  less  than  four  vears*  experience  and  a 
resident  of  this  State  five  years.  Members  of  the  board  shall  meet  at  such  time  and 
place  as  agreed  upon,  and  shall,  at  a  regular  meeting,  elect  by  ballot  a  president,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  hold  oflice  one  year,  or  until  their  successoreare 
elected  and  qualified.  The  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  shall  each  execute, 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  an  undertaking  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  (^00) 
dollars,  conditioned  that  they  will  faitlrfully  perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
treasurer  of  said  board  shall  execute  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  sum  of  ^2,000, 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  under 
this  act;  said  bonds  shall  be  executed  by  some  good  and  reliable  surety  company,  and 
the  exj^nse  of  securing  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of 
said  board.  Said  board  shall  meet  and  hold  examinations,  as  hereinafter  provided 
for,  at  least  quarterly  during  each  year,  in  at  least  four  different  cities  in  the  State; 
the  board  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  by-laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  not 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this  State,  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
shall  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  a  barber  of  this  State.  The  board  may  also  at  its 
discretion  appoint  a  dei)ut^  who  shall  exercise  the  powers  herein  granted  to  said 
board,  and  who  shall  furnish  a  satisfactory  bond  to  the  board  for  tne  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  said  board  and  paid 
out  of  its  funds.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  keep  the  seal  of  said  board  and 
affix  it  in  all  cases  where  he  is  required  by  law;  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  all  trans- 
actions of  said  boartl;  to  administer  oaths,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  said  board.  Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  describing  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a  barber  shop.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor  or  person  operating  a  barber  shop  in  the  State  to  keep 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  i)lace  in  his  shop,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  all  customers,  a 
copy  of  such  rules  and  regulations.  A  failure  of  any  such  proprietor  or  person  operat- 
ing any  shop  to  keep  such  rules  so  posted,  or  a  failure  or  neglect  on  such  person's 
part  to  obey  the  requirements  of  said  rules,  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  certificate;  liut  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked  without  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity being  offered  to  such  proprietor  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of 
said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  enter  and  make  examination  of  any' barber  shop 
in  this  State,  during  the  business  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sanitary 
condition  thereof;  and  any  barber  shop  in  which  the  tools,  appliances,  and  furnish- 
ings in  uso  therein  are  kept  in  an  ^unclean  or  unsanitary  condition  is  hereby  declared 
to  1k»  a  public  nuisance,  and  a  person  so  keeping  said  shop,  or  in  charge  thereof  in 
such  unclean  or  unsanitary  condition,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
the  proprietor  shall  be  8ul)ject  to  prosecution  and  punishment  therefor,  and  the 
nuisance  may  be  a})ated  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  provided  for 
the  abatement  of  nuisances. 

[Sec.  3.]  Section  3  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  ^4  per  day  for  each  day  actuallv 
engage<l  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  and  shall  also  receive  hia 
actual  traveling  expenses  while  i)erforming  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses  mcurred  by  him  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  said  duties.  Said 
expenses  of  said  board  shall  {)e  paid  from  the  fees  received  by  the  board  under  the 
pn)visions  of  this  act,  and  no  part  of  the  salary  or  other  expenses  of  the  board  shall 
ho  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  All  moneys  received  in  excess  of  said  expenses 
shall  be  held  by  the  board  as  a  special  fund  for  meeting  further  expenses  of  said 
lv\ird:  Provided^  That  when  the  amount  collected  bysaid^ard  and  in  its  possession 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  5*1,000,  the  surj)lus  over  and  above  such  amount  shall  be 
I  <«'.«!  by  said  board  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Oregon.    The  board  shall  render 
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a  semianiiTial  itemized  account  of  the  work  it  has  done  to  the  governor,  and  render 
a  report  of  all  moneys  received  and  difibursed  by  them  pursuant  to  this  act,  and  tt;ie 
records  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  by  the  public. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  4.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  under  this  act  shall  make  his 
sworn  application  to  said  board  therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board 
an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5),  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next  regular 
meetine  of  the  board  for  the  exammation  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board  shall 
proceed  4o  examine  such  person,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  his  qualifications,  his  name 
shall  be  entered  by  the  board  upon  the  register  kept  bv  them,  and  a  certificate  issued 
to  him:  Prodded,  That  whenever  it  appears  that  the  applicant  has  acquired  his 
knowledge  in  a  barber  school,  the  board  shall  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  or  not 
said  barber  school  is  properly  appointed  and  conducted,  and  under  proper  instruc- 
tions, to  give  sufficient  training  in  such  trade.  All  persons  making  application  under 
the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  until  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  said  board. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  serving  as  an  apprentice  in 
said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act:  Provided, 
Any  person  serving  as  an  apprentice  shall  have  his  name  registered  with  the  sex:re- 
tary  of  the  State  board,  and  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $1  therefor,  and  cause  to  be  entered  on 
saia  register  the  date  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  after  serving  three  years  as  such 
apprentice  he  will  be  eligible  to  become  a  registered  barber  after  complying  with  the 
conditions  of  this  act 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  said  act  is  hei^by  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  6.  The  said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  entitled  to  a  certificate  under 
this  act  a  card  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board,  and  the  signature  of  its  president  and 
secretary,  stating  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  bar- 
ber or  apprentice,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  to  post  the  said  certificate  or  card,  or  both,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front 
of  his  working  chair,  where  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may 
serve.  Said  card  shall  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year, 
and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  of  registration  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  said  board 
the  sum  of  one  (|l )  dollar  for  said  renewal  card.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  holder  of 
a  certificate  of  registration  to  apply  for  renewal  of  his  card  on  or  l)efore  the  first  day 
of  May  in  each  year,  his  said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  said  board  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all 

persons  to  whom  certificates  and  permits  are  issued  undcrr  this  act,  and  said  register 

shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  public  insjiection. 

Sec.  8.  Section  8  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  or  i)ermit  granted 
by  it  under  this  act  that  may  have  l>een  obtained  by  fraudulent  representations,  or 
otherwise,  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  act,  or  upon  any  of  the  following 
grounds: 

(a)  Con viction  of  felony ; 

^b)  Habitual  drunkenness  for  thirty  days  immediately  before  a  charge  duly  made; 

c)  Gross  incompetency ; 

d)  Habitual  use  of  morphine,  cocaine,  cr  other  narcotic  drugs; 
[e)  Contagious  or  infectious  disease: 

'ovided,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall 
have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall  at  a  day 
specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  (5)  days  after  the  service  thereof,  l^e  given  a 
public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  behalf  and  to  con- 
iront  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked 
may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days,  apply  to  have  the  same  regranted  to 
him  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased.  Said  board  is 
hereby  empowered  to  subpoena  witnesses  for  any  and  all  trials  before  said  board. 

Sec.  9.  Section  9  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  9.  To  shave,  or  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the  hair,  of  any  person  for  hire  or 
reward,  received  or  to  be  paid  at  any  time  in  the  future,  shall  be  construed  as  prac- 
ticing the  occupation  of  barber,  or  apprentice,  within  the  iQeaning  of  this  act;  and 
no  barber  shop  shall  have  more  than  one  apprentice  in  their  employ  at  any  one  time. 
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Sec.  10.  Section  10  of  Bald  act  is  hereby  aniende^l  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  shall  engage  in  the  occupation  of  barber,  or  apprentice, 
without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  will- 
fully employ  a  barber,  or  apprentice,  who  has  not  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretends 
to  be  qualified  to  practice  such  occupation  under  this  act,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  place  and  keep  his  card  or  certificate  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  his  place  of  busi- 
nesa  or  employment,  or  shall  loan  his  license  or  card  to  another,  or  permit  another 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  do  any 
other  thing  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  five  (5 J  or  more  tlian  fifty  (50)  days,  or  both 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Justices  courts  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  coi^ea 
arising  under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  Section  11  of  said  act  is  herebv  amended  so  as  to  rea<l  as  follows: 
Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  shaves  another  person  afflicted  with  syphilis,  eczema, 
blood  i>oison,  or  any  skin  disease,  who  does  not,  before  he  again  uses  his  tools, 
towels,  or  water,  subject  them  to  disinfection  as  may  remove  any  virus,  scale,  or 
filth  that  may  be  on  such  tools,  towels,  or  instrument,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  10  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  not  a  duly  registered  barber 
under  this  act  to  conduct  a  barber's  school  or  give  instructions  in  the  art  or  busine.«s 
of  a  barber  without  the  sanction  of  said  board,  and  if  any  one  shall  violate  this  sec- 
tion he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  as  provided  in  i^ection 
10  of  this  act. 

Approved  February  12,  1903. 

Pacie  79. — Emploijmiut  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  child,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory, store,  workshop,  in  or  about  any  mine,  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone,  or  public 
messenger  service. 

Sec.  2.  No  child,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  work, 
or  form,  for  wages  or  other  compensation  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  district,  or  city  in  which  he  or  she  resides  are 
in  session. 

Sec.  4.  No  child,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  at  any  work  before 
the  hour  of  6  in  the  niorning,  or  after  the  hour  of  7  at  night,  nor  employed  for  longer 
than  ten  hours  for  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week;  and  every 
such  child,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  thirty  min- 
utes for  mealtime  at  noon,  but  such  mealtime  shall  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
work  hours  of  the  day;  and  every  employer  shall  post,  in  a  conspicuous  place  where 
such  minoi*8  are  employed,  a  jjrinted  notice  stilting  the  maximum  work  hours 
required  in  one  week,  and  in  every  day  of  the  week,  from  such  minors. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  employ  any. minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no 

f)arent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit  to  be  employed  any  such  minor  under 
lis  control,  who  c^n  not  read  at  flight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  while  a  school  is  maintained  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  such  minor 
resides. 

Sec.  6.  It  .shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  or  corporation,  employing  a  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  oe  recorded  the 
name,  age,  (late  of  birth,  and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  emj>loye(l;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  or  corporation,  to 
employ  any  child  uinier  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  there  is  first  provided  and 
placed  on  file  in  the  factory,  store,  workshop,  or  mine,  or  in  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  mes.senger  office,  in  which  such  child  is  employed,  an  affidavit  made  by 
the  parents,  or  guardian,  stating  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  and  place  of  the 
school  attended  by  such  child.  The  register  and  affidavit  herein  provided  for  shall, 
on  demand,  be  produced  and  shown  for  inspection  to  the  persons  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  who  are  created  a  board  for  the  enforcement  of  the  la^^s  of  this 
Stiite.  The  per.-ons  hereinafter  provided  for  in  this  act,  who  are  created  the  boartl 
of  inspection  of  child  labor,  shall  have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  some  regularly  licensed  physician,  in  the  case  of  a  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  such 
child  may  l)e  employed,  and  no  child,  under  sixteen,  shall  be  employed  who  can 
not  obtain  such  a  certificate. 
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Sec.  7.  Any  person,  or  corporation,  who  shall  employ  a  minor  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25  for  the  first  offense,  nor 
less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  second  offense,  and  be  imprisoned  for  not 
less  than  ten  and  no  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  third  and  each  succeeding  offense. 

Sec.  8.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  shall  i>ermit  a  child  to  be  employed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  l)e  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor 
more  than  $25. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  governor,  imme<liately  upon  the  passage 
of  this  law,  to  appomt  five  i>er8ons,  three  at  least  of  whom  shall  be  women,  who 
shall  constitute  the  board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
shall  serve  without  com))ensation.  The  term  for  which  such  inspectors  shall  serve 
is  hereby  made  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  respectively ;  and  immediately 
after  the  appointment  of  such  board  of  inspectors  bv  the  governor,  they  shall  draw 
lots  among  themselves  to  determine  how  long  each  inspector  shall  eerve ;  the  one 
receiving  the  long  term  shall  serve  the  period  of  five  years;  the  one  receiving  the 
second  term  shall  serve  four  years  ;  the  one  receiving  the  third  term  shall  serve  three 
years;  the  one  receiving  the  fourth  term  shall  serve  two  years,  and  the  one  receiving 
the  short  term  shall  serve  one  year. 

Approved  February  16,  1903. 

Page  137. — Blacklisting. 

Section  1.  No  corporation,  company,  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  blacklisted  or  published,  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer,  discharged 
by  such  corporation,  company,  or  individual,  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  employee,  mechanic,  or  lalx>rer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or 
other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company,  or  individual. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  company,  or  individual,  or  other 
person,  shall  blacklist  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  blacklisted  or  published,  any 
employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer,  with  intent  and  for  the  purjjose  of  preventing  sucn 
employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employ- 
ment from  any  corporation,  company,  or  individual,  or  shall,  in  any  manner,  con- 
spire or  contrive,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  such  discharged 
employee  from  securing  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  l)e  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$250,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  February  19,  1903. 

Paoe  137. — Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  lafMtr  organizations. 

Sectiok  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  coer- 
cion, to  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  or  to  compel,  or  attempt  to  compel,  another 
to  join,  l)elong  to,  or  refrain  from  l)elonging  to  any  labor  or  other  lawful  organiza- 
tion. Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100  or  l>y  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  February  19,  1903. 

Page  148. — Employment  ofvomen — Hours  of  labor — Sent^. 

Section  1.  No  female  [shall]  be  employed  in  any  mechanical  establishment,  or  fac- 
tory, or  laundry  in  this  State  more  than  ten  hours  during  any  one  day.  The  hours 
of  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  females  at  any  time  so 
that  they  stiall  not  work  more  than  ten  hours  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  any 
one  day. 

Sec.  2.  Every  employer  in  any  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  factory, 
laundry,  hotel,  or  restaurant,  or  any  other  establishment  employing  any  female,  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  them,  and  shall  permit  them  to  use  them  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  their  employment. 

BBC.  3.  Any  employer  who  shall  require  any  female  to  work  in  any  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  this  atrt  more  than  ten  hours  during  any  day  of  twenty -four  hours,  or 
who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  so  arrange  the  work  of  said  females  in  his  employ  so 
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that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  ten  hour?  dnrin^  «aid  day,  or  who  shall  neglect 
or  refu*«e  to  provide  >«iiitable  seat?*,  as  provide*!  in  :«ettion  2  of  this  act,  or  who  shall 
permit  or  puffer  any  overneer,  FUf»erintendent,  or  other  aj^ent  of  any  such  employer 
to  violate  anv  of  the  provisions  of  thi«»  act,  shall  l>e  puilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  therwjf  shall  be  fine<l  for  each  offense  in  a  sum  not  less  than  f  10  nor 
more  than  f!2o. 

Sec.  4.  Justices  of  the  ix»ace  shall  have  concurrent  jurisiliction  over  any  of  the 
offenses  mentiont^i  in  this  act. 

Approved  February  19,  11H)3. 

Pa<je  173. — Kxami nation  miff  limwtttf^  of  pJnmherf. 

Section  1.  Any  [K'rson  working  at  the  husiuestJ  of  pluml)ing,  in  any  incorporated 
city  or  town  in  this  State  containing  more  than  four  thousimd  inhabitants,  either  as 
a  master  plumlx^r  or  as  a  journeyman  pluuiljer,  shall  tirst  secure  a  license  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec  2.  Any  such  person  desiring?  to  work  at  the  busint*ss  of  plumbing  in  any  such 
city  or  town  shall  lile  his  applii-ation  fur  a  license  with  the  auditor  or  clerk,  or  sim- 
ilar oliioial,  of  such  city  or  town,  and  shall,  at  such  time  i^nd  [>lace  as  may  l)e  desig- 
nated ))y  the  board  of  examiners  of  pknnWrs  of  such  city  or  town,  be  examine<l  as 
to  bis  qiialilications  for  workiiijr  at  such  bu.-iness. 

Sfx'.  3.  Within  ihirtv  davs  alter  this  act  l)ecx)mes  a  law,  the  mavor  of  each  such 
city  or  town  shall  appoint  two  master  phiml>ers  ami  one  journeyman  plumber,  who 
shall  l>e  and  constitute  the  board  of  examiners  of  plumbers  for  such  city  or  town, 
an<l  shall  serve  as  member.-?  of  such  lK)ard  until  removed  by  the  mayor  of  such  city 
or  town.  In  thr»se  cities  which  have  a  Ixjard  <>i  health  and  a  plumbing  inspector,  or 
either,  the  proirient  of  suidi  board  of  health  and  such  plumbing  inspector,  or  either, 
shall,  ex  ofticio,  1)6  memt)ers  or  a  memlx^r  of  such  lK)anl  of  examiners.  No  member 
of  any  such  lx>ard  of  examiners  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  their  si^rvices  as 
such.  xVny  applicant  for  a  license  to  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing  in  any  such 
city  or  town  shall  Ije  examined  as  to  his  qualifications  by  the  l)oard  of  examiners  of 
plumbers  for  such  city  or  town. 

ShX'.  4.  Each  such  board  of  examiners  of  plumbers  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the 
appointment  of  the  mcml)er6  thereof,  meet  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary  from  among  their  numl)er,  and  shall  thereafter,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  mav  fix  and  determine,  examine  all  a[>plicant6  for  licenses  to  work 
at  the  l>usiness  of  plumbing  in  its  city  or  town.  I'^ch  such  applicant  shall  he  exam- 
ined as  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  house  drainage,  and  plumbing  ven- 
tilation, and  if  the  examining  iMjard  of  plumbers  is  satisfied  tliat  he  is  competent  and 
qualilicd  to  Hork  at  the  buj-inos  of  plumbing,  it  shall  make  and  deliver  to  him  a 
certilicate  to  that  effect.  Ui>on  reccijrt  of  such  certificate  and  a  certificate  from  the 
treasurer  (»f  such  city  or  town  to  the  effect  that  the  api)licant  has  paid  a  license  fee 
of  ?1,  the  auditor  or  clerk  of  such  city  or  town  shall  issue  to  such  applicant  a  license 
authorizing  him  to  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing  in  such  city  or  town  for  one 
year  from  the  date  thereof.  Such  applicant  may,  without  any  other  or  further  exam- 
ination, have  siiid  license  renewed  from  year  to  year  thereafter  upon  i)ayment  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  city  or  town  of  ^1  for  each  yearly  renewal.  The  proprietor  or  pro- 
prietors of  every  plumbing  shop,  now  existing  or* hereafter  established  in  any  such 
city  or  town,  shall  register  his  or  their  or  its  name  or  names  and  place  of  busineea 
with  the  auditor  or  clerk,  or  similar  official,  of  such  city  or  town,  and  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  city  or  town  a  license  fee  of  $o;  and  thereujKjn  such  au<litor  or 
clerk,  or  similar  ofiicial,  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  such  pro{)rietor  or  propri- 
etors to  maintain  and  conduct  such  plumbing  shop.  The  proprietor  or  proprietors 
of  any  such  phimbing  shop  established  before  this  act  becomes  a  law  must  procure 
such  license  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  Vx^comes  a  law,  and  of  any  such  plumb- 
ing shop  established  after  this  act  becomes  a  law,  before  the  establishment  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  All  moneys  paid  for  license  fees,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  placed  in 
and  constitute  a  separate  fund,  and  any  moneys  in  any  such  fund  mav.  at  any  time,  be 
used  and  applies!  in  defraying  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of  examiners  of 
plumbers  ot  such  city  or  town  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  works  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  or  maintains  or  con- 
ducts a  plumoing  shop  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  State,  containinjc 
more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants,  or  otherwise  violates  any  of  the  provisions  ot 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uix)n  c(mviction  thereof  in  a 
iustice  court  of  compet^jnt  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
|lO  nor  more  than  $100. 

Approved  February  24,  1903. 
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Page  193. — Employment  offabor — Fblae  representaliom,  etc, 

Sbttion  1.  Any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  aspociation  of  any  kind 
employing  !al)or,  who  8hall,  either  in  person,  or  by  or  througrh  any  agent,  manager, 
or  other  legal  representatives,  by  any  false  or  deceptive  representation  or  false  adver- 
tkdng.  concerning  the  amount  or  character  of  the  compensation  to  \)e  paid  for  any 
work,  or  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
troubles  pending  between  employer  or  employees:  or  who  shall  n^leet  to  state  in 
Furh  ailvertifsement,  projwsal,  or  inducement  tor  the  emploj'ment  oi  workmen  that 
there  is  a  strike,  lockout,  or  unsettled  condition  of  labor,  when  such  strike,  lockout, 
or  unsettled  condition  of  lal>or  actually  exists,  shall  induce,  influence,  persuade,  or 
engaf!e  workmen  to  change  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State:  or  who  shall 
bring  workmen  of  anv  class  or  calling  into  this  State  to  work  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  labor,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  one  vear,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Any  workmen  of  this  State,  or  any  workmen  of  another  State,  who  has 
[have]  or  shall  l>e  influenced,  induced,  or  persuaded  to  engage  with  any  persons 
mentioned  in  section  1  (one)  of  this  act,  through  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  things 
therein  prohibited,  each  of  such  workmen  shall  have  a  right  of  action  for  recovery 
of  all  damages  that  each  such  workman  has  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  false 
or  deceptive  n^presentations,  false  advertising,  and  false  pretenses  used  to  induce 
him  to  change  his  place  of  employment  against  any  person  or  persons,  corporations, 
companies,  or  associations,  directly  or  indirectly  causing  such  damages;  and,  in 
a<l(lition  to  all  actual  damages  such  workmen  may  have  sustained,  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  such  reas^mable  attorney's  fees  as  the  court  shall  fix,  to  be  taxed  as  costs 
in  any  judgment  recovered. 

Approved  February  24,  1903. 

Page  205. — Bur  fan  of  labor  statistics^  etc. 

Sktiox  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  separate  and  distinct  department  in  this 
State,  to  be  known  as  the  "Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops,"  to  be  in  charge  and  under  control  of  a  commiss-ioner  of  the  bureau  of 
hU^T  statistics,  which  oflice  is  hereby  created. 

Sec-  2.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  June,  1903,  appoint  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  who  haa  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  continuously  for  five  years,  as  such  commii^sioner  to  fill  said  oflBce, 
and  i^uch  commi&isioner  shall  hold  ofidce  until  the  fin^t  Monday  in  July,  1906,  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  haa  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  general  elec;tion  in  the  year  li^OG,  there  shall  be  elected,  as  other 
State  oflScers  are  elected,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  who  has  been  a  resi<lent  of 
the  State  over  five  years,  to  fill  the  office  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and 
inspector  of  factories  and  workshops,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  At  the  general  election  every  fourth 
year  thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  a  commi^iioner  of  labor  statistics  and  ins|>ector 
of  workshops  and  factories,  who.'^e  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  until  his 
guccespor  is  electe<l  and  has  qualified. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  cause  to  be  enforced  all  the  laws  reg- 
ulating the  employment  of  children,  minors,  and  women;  all  laws  established  for  the 
protection  of  the  health,  lives,  and  limbs  of  operatives  in  workshops,  factories,  mills,  and 
(»lher  places,  and  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes;  laws  which 
declare  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  employees  [employers]  to  require  as 
a  condition  of  employment  the  surrenaer  of  any  rights  of  citizenship;  laws  regulating 
and  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  persons  in  trade  and  handcrafts,  and  similar 
laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted.  It  shall  also  l>e  the  duty  of  the  officers 
totxillect,  assort,  arrange,  and  present,  in  biennial  rej)ort^  to  the  legislature,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  January,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  the  departim^nts 
of  labor  in  the  State;  "to  the  subject  of  corporations,  strikes,  or  other  lalx)r  ditticul- 
tie:*;  to  trade  unions  and  other  labor  organizations,  and  their  effect  upon  labor  or 
capital;  the  number  and  condition  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  the  State,  their 
»Kial  and  sanitary  habits;  number  of  married,  and  of  single;  the  number  employed, 
and  the  nature  of  their  employment;  the  average  wages  per  day  at  each  employment, 
and  the  gross  amount  yearly;  the  amount  expended  by  them  in  rent,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  in  what  proportion  such  amounts  are  expended  for  foreign  and  home  pro- 
ductions, respectively;  to  what  extent  their  employment  comes  in  competition  with 
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the  white  industrial  classes  of  the  State;  and  to  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  moral,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  respective  industries  of  the 
State  AH  the  bureau  may  be  able  to  gather.  In  its  biennial  report  the  bureau  shall 
also  give  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  its  officers  which  have  been  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  herein  referred  to,  including  a  statement 
of  all  violations  of  law  which  have  been  observed,  and  the  proceedings  under  the 
same,  and  shall  join  with  such  amounts  and  such  remarks,  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  commissioner  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator,  or  manager  of  every  factory, 
workshop,  mill,  or  other  establishment,  exceptmg  mines,  where  labor  is  employed, 
to  make  to  the  bureau,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau,  such  reports  and 
returns  as  the  said  bureau  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  such  labor 
statistics  as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the  owner  or  business  manager  shall 
make  such  reports  and  returns  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  said  commis- 
sioner, and  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  In  the  report  of  said  bureau 
no  use  shall  be  made  of  the  Dame«  of  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  supplying 
the  information  called  for  by  this  section;  such  information  shall  be  deemed  confi- 
dential, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  personal  affairs.  Any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  said  bureau  violating  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  Ije  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^500,  or  be  imprisoneil  for  not  more  than 
one  year  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  6.  Said  commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  subpcenas,  administer 
oaths,  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  duties  herein  required  by 
such  bureau,  and  such  testimony  to  be  taken  in  some  suitable  place  in  the  vicinity 
to  which  testimony  is  applicable.  Witnesses  subpienaed  and  testifying  before  an^ 
officer  of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  beStre  a  circuit 
court,  such  payment  to  be  made  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  ufc  of  the  bureau, 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  10  of  this  act  for  the  payment  of  other 
expenses  of  the  bureau.  Any  person  duly  subpuunaed  under  the  provu^ions  of  this 
section,  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend,  or  testify,  at  the  time  and 
place  named  in  the  subpcena,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $25  or  more  than  $100,  or  by  iinj)risonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days. 

Si-X'.  7.  Said  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  have  power  to  enter  any 
factory,  mill,  office,  workshop,  or  public  or  private  works,  at  any  reasonable  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  fact.'^  and  statistics,  such  as  are  contemplated  by  this 
act;  and  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  protection  from  danger  to  employees,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  and  around  such  buildings  and  places,  and  make  a  record 
thereof;  and  any  owner  or  occupant  of  said  factory,  mill,  office,  or  workshop,  or 
public  or  privati^  works,  or  his  agent,  or  agents,  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  an  inspector 
or  employee  of  said  bureau  to  enter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $1(X),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not 
to  exceed  ninety  days  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  8.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  all  records,  schedules,  and  papers  accumu- 
lating in  said  bureau  that  may  be  considered  of  no  value  by  the  commissioner  mav 
l>e  destroyed:  Provided^  The  authority  of  the  governor  be* first  obtained  for  sucn 
destruction. 

Sec.  9.  The  biennial  reports  of  said  commissioner,  provided  for  in  section  4  of  this 
act,  shall  l^  printed  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations,  as  the 
rej>ortij  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State:  Provided ^  That  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  copies  of  the  report  shall  be  distributed  as  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioner may  deem  best.  The  blanks  and  stationery  required  oy  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  secretiiry  of  state  and  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  printing  fund  of  the  State. 

Sec  10.  *  *  *  Said  commissioner  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  execute  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  the  sum  of  $3,000,  conditioned  upon 
the  faithful,  honest,  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  which 
bond  shall  Iw  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  filed  in  his  office.  Such  f!Oin- 
missioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  governor  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  expense  of  the  bureau  incurred  by  him. 

Approved  February  24,  1902. 
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Page  238. — »S(iilor8*  hoarding  houseSj  etc, 

Sbctiox  1.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  l)e  permitted  to  keep,  conduct,  or 
carry  on,  at  points  situatetl  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  riverp,  within  the  State 
of  Oregon,  either  as  owner  or  agents,  a  sailors'  boarding  house  or  hotel^  or  a  house 
where  sailors  or  seamen,  or  apprentices  to. the  sea  service,  or  persons  seekinp  employ- 
ment as  sailors,  seamen,  or  apprentices  to  the  sea  service  are  boarded,  lodged,  or 
harbored,  without  having  first  obtained  a  license  from  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  licensing  sailors'  l)oarding  houses,  hereinafter  created  and  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  and  is  hereby  created  a  board,  denominated  a  board  of  com- 
missioners for  licensing  sailors'  boarding  houses;  said  board  to  consist  of  three  com- 
missioners, to  wit,  S.  M.  Mears,  Herbert  Holman,  Edward  W^right,  all  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  are  hereby  named  and  appointed  as  such  board.  Said  board,  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  may  be  removed  at  any  time  for  cause,  or  otherwise,  by  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  State  treasurer,  and  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  said  l)oard,  or 
of  any  member  thereof,  shall  1x3  stated  in  the  order  of  removal;  vacancies  in  such 
board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  a  State  board,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  Such  board  shall  organize  for  the  transaction  of  business  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  passage  of  this  act.  They  shall  take  the  application  of  anv  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  for  a  license  to  keep  a  sailors'  boarding  house  or  sailors^  hotel  in 
tliis  State,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  them  presented  of  the  respectability  and 
competency  of  such  applicant,  and  of  the  suitableness  of  his  or  their  accommoda- 
tions, and  of  his  or  their  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  issue  to 
said  person,  firm,  or  corporation  a  license,  which  shall  l)e  good  for  one  year  and  for  no 
longer  or  shorter  jwriod,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  said  l)oard,  to  keep  a  sailors'  board- 
ing house,  or  sailors'  hotel  in  this  State,  at  a  plai*e  specified  in  the  application,  and  to 
invite  and  solicit  boarders  and  kxlgers  for  the  same;  said  board  of  commissioners 
for  licensing  sailors'  boarding  houses  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  reject  any  application 
for  a  license  provided  by  this  act  as  they  may  deem  advisable.  Said  commissioners 
shall,  from  their  number,  select  their  prejident,  who  shall,  on  behalf  of  said  board, 
sign  all  licenses  issue<l  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Every  i>erson.  firm,  or  corporation  receiving  the  license  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  shall  pay  the  board  of  commissioners  aforesaid  the  sum  of  5250,  which  sum, 
le.S8  deduction  necest»ary  for  the  car^rying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  making  application  for  the  license  herein- 
before provide<l,  shall,  upon  the  application  being  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  licensing  sailors'  boarding  liouses,  and  betore  said  license 
is  issued,  execute  to  the  State  of  (Tre^on  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  (^5,000)  five 
thousand  dollars  with  suflicient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners, conditioned  that  he,  it,  or  they  will  not  and  does  not  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  2070,  2071, 2072,  2073, 2074,  and 
2075,  chapter  VIII  of  title  XIX  of  the  laws  of  Oregon,  as  annotated  and  compiled  in 
Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Oregon,  or  as  said  sections  of  said  codes 
and  statutes  may  hereinafter  be  amended;  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  sections  2070,  2071,  2072,  2073,  2074.  and  2075,  chapter 
VlII  of  title  XIX  of  the  Injfore  mentioned  coden  antl  statutes  of  Oregon,  or  of  any 
amendments  thereof,  said  bond  so  given,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  be  prosecutea 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  6.  The  lK)ard  of  commissioners  for  licensing  sailors'  boarding  houses  mav, 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  them  presente<l  of  the  dii-orderly  conduct  of  any  sail- 
ors' l)oarding  house  or  sailors'  hotel,  licensed  as  hereinafter  j)rovided,  or  of  the 
keeper  or  proprietor  of  any  such  house,  or  of  any  force,  fraud,  deceit,  or  misrepre- 
sentation in  inviting  or  selecting  lx)arders  or  lodgers  for  such  houses,  on  the  part  of 
such  keeper  or  proprietor,  or  any  of  his  agents,  runners,  or  employees,  or  of  any 
attempt  to  ])ersuade  any  of  the  crew  to  desert  from  any  vessel  by  such  keeper  or  pro- 
prietor, or  any  of  his  agents,  runners,  or  employees,  or  of  aiiv  violations  of  sections 
2070,  2071,  2072,  2073,  2074,  and  2075,  chapter  VIII  of  title'XIX  of  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  Oregon,  as  annotated  and  compiled  in  Bellinger  and  (Cotton's  Annotated 
Codes  and  Statutes  of  Oregon,  or  any  amendments  thereof,  revoke  the  license  for 
keeping  such  sailors'  boanfing  house  or  sailors'  hotel. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person,  firm,  or  coriwration  who  or  which  shall  keep,  cK>nduct,  or 
carry  on,  or  shall  attempt  to  keep,  conduct,  or  carry  on  a  sailors'  boarding  house  or 
sailors'  hotel,  or  a  hoiL^e  or  place  where  sailors,  seamen,  or  apprentices  to  the  sea 
service,  or  those  seeking  employment  as  sailors,  seamen,  or  apprentices  to  the  sea 
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service  are  boarded,  l(Klpe<i,  or  barlx)red,  without  havinj^  flrnt  obtained  a  licence 
therefor,  as  ]>r()vide(i  by  thiH  act,  Piich  person,  firm,  or  cor|K)ration  phalf  ]>e  det^nied 
^lilty  of  a  niiwleineanor,  and  ujwn  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  eubjwt  io  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  |4(X)  nor  more  than  $4,000,  or  by  imprinonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  IcHH  than  three  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  puch  fine  and 
impriHonnient. 

Sec.  8.  The  paid  board  of  commispioners  for  the  licenpinp  of  pallors'  boanling 
houses  phall  furnish  to  each  person,  firm,  or  corporation  receiving  such  1  license,  as 
aforesaid,  one  or  more  badjfes  or  shields,  on  which  shall  l)e  printed  or  engraved  the 
name  of  such  hotel  or  boarding  house  keeper,  whether  person,  finn,  or  cor|>oration, 
and  the  Ptreet  and  numlx^r  of  his  hotel  or  boanling  noupe;  and  which  Imdges  or 
shields  phall  be  surrendered  to  said  l)oard  of  commissioners  upon  the  expiration  or 
revocation  of  the  license  granted,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  said  badges  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  license  fw»s  collected. 

Sec.  9.  Any  owner,  keeiHT,  agent,  nmner,  or  employee  of  a  licensed  pallors*  boanl- 
ing  house  who  phall  fail  or  nt»gUH*t  to  exhibit  conspicuously  and  prominently  the 
hereinbefore  mentioned  badge  or  shield,  while  inviting  or  policiting  the  l)oaniingor 
lodging  of  any  sailor,  seaman,  or  apprentice  to  the  pea  pervice,  or  any  iH»rpi>n  H€»eking 
employment  as  a  pallor,  p(.*aman,  or  apprentice  to  the  pea  service,  shall  be  deemeti 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
$500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  Icks  than  sixty  days  nor  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  l)Oth  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  10.  Any  jM^rson  who,  not  l)eing  the  owner,  keeper,  agent,  runner,  or  employee 
of  a  license<l  sailors'  l)oarding  house  or  sailors*  hotel,  shall  wear  or  exhibit  the 
hereinbefore  mentione<l  badge  or  shield,  or  counterfeit  thereof,  while  soliciting  or 
inviting  the  boarding  or  hxlging  of  a  sailor,  seaman,  or  apprentice  to  the  pea  service, 
or  one  seeking  employment  as  a  sailor,  seaman,  or  apprt»ntice  to  the  sea  pervice,  shall 
be  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  nor 
more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  li»s«  than 
sixty  days  nor  more  tiian  six  months,  or  bv  both  sucn  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  U.  It  is  hereby  ma<le  the  duty  of  the  propecuting  attornevs,  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, harbor  masters,  police  officers,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  knowing  of  any 
violation  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  forthwith  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  or  to 
the  grand  lury  of  the  district  or  county  in  which  the  offense  may  have  been  com- 
nntte<l,  and  also  to  notify  the  secretary  of  pfate  of  puch  violations.  It  shall  \ye  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  prosecute  the  bond  given  by  such  applicant  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  for  any  violations  of  its  conditions. 

Skc.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  of  the  grand  jury  at 
each  and  every  term  of  circuit  court  of  any  connty  of  this  State,  to  make  a  strict 
in(]uiry,  and  return  bills  of  information  or  of  indictment  against  every  person  violat- 


ing aiiv  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Sec.'13.  Section  2073  of  P 


Bellinger  an<l  Cotton*s  Annotated  (\Kles  and  Statute**  of 
Oregon  is  hereby  amendtMl  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2073.  If  any  person  or  jM^rsons  shall  demand  or  receive,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  any  owner  or  master,  or  agent  of  owner  or  master  of  a  seagoing 
vessel,  any  nMuuneration  Avhatever  in  exci^s  of  a  fee  of  $30  |>er  man  for  pup[>lving 
any  seaman  or  api)rentice  to  be  entered  on  l)oard  any  such  seagoing  vessel,  he  sfiall, 
for  every  such  offense  on  conviction  thereof,  Ix'fore  anv  justice  o!  i>ea<'e  or  circuit 
court,  i>e  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  one  hundred  davs,  or  bv  a  fine  of  not  k>s  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$1,000. 

Approved  February  24,  11U)3. 

Pa(;e  250. — Protection  (tf  mujes  of  employees  on  public  works — Cmitractont^  bonds. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  cort)oration,  entering  into  a  formal  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  any  municipality,  county,  or  s<'hool  district  within 
said  State,  for  the  construction  of  any  buildings,  or  the  prosecution  and  completion 
of  any  work,  or  for  repairs  ujM>n  any  buil<ling  or  work,  shall  be  rtHjuired  l)eforec*om- 
mencing  such  work,  to  execute  the  usual  penal  lK)nd  with  good  and  puflicient  sure- 
ties, with  the  additional  obligations  that  such  contractor  or  contractors  shall  promptly 
make  payments  to  all  persons  supplying  him  or  them  labor  or  materials  for  any 
prosecution  of  the  work  provided  for  in  such  contracts;  and  any  person  or  iK»rsoiis 
making  a])))lication  therefor,  and  furnishing  aflidavit  to  the  profK^r  officer  of  such 
State,  county,  munici|>ality,  or  pchool  district,  under  the  diret'tion  of  whom  said 
work  is  being  or  has  Ik'cu  prosecuted,  that  lalK>r  or  materials  for  the  jirosecution  of 
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roch  work  has  lieen  supplied  by  him  or  them,  and  payment  for  the  same  has  not 
been  made,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  ot  said  contract  and  bond,  ii|)on 
which  said  person  or  persons  supplying  such  lalwr  or  materials  shall  have  a  right  of 
action,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  bring  such  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  or 
any  county,  municipality,  or  school  district  within  such  State  for  his  or  their  use  and 
Iteiiefit  a^inst  said  contractor  and  sureties,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to  liual  judg- 
ment and  execution. 

.\pproved  February  24,  1903. 

PEKKSTIiVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Act  Xo.  25. — EuamhuUion  and  licensing  of  steam  engineers, 

Sectiox  1.  The  second  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
protection  of  life  and  property  by  the  examination  and  licensing  of  engineers  having 
charge  of  steam  Ixnlers,  steam  engines,  and  appliances  connected  therewith,  in  cities 
of  the  first  class  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  providing  penalties  for  violaticms," 
approyetl  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
aud  ninety-nine,     *    ♦    *     [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows! : 

Section  2.  All  [>erson8  desiring  authority  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  engineer  shall 
apply  to  the  l>oiler  inspector  of  such  cities,  who  shall  examine  the  applicant  as  to  his 
kiuiwleilge  of  steam  machinery  and  his  experience  in  operating  the  same,  also  the 
pn»ofa  he  proiluces  in  sup{X)rt  of  his  claim,  and  if,  upon  full  consideration,  the  in- 
ppt^'tor  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant's  character,  habits  of  life,  knowledge,  and 
exjierience  in  the  duties  of  an  engineer,  are  all  such  as  to  authorize  the  belief  that 
he  is  a  suitable  and  safe  j>erson  to  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  a 
station,  he  shall  grant  him  a  license,  upon  the  payment  of  tliree  (3)  dollars,  authorizing 
hiiii  to  be  employed  in  such  duties  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  such  license  sliall  be 
annually  renewed,  without  examination,  upon  the  payment  of  one  (1)  dollar,  pro- 
videtl  it  is  presented  for  renewal  within  ten  days  after  its  expiration.  Licenses  so 
CTaDte<l  shall  be  graded  into  two  classes:  One  of  which  shall  entitle  the  licens^ee  to 
have  charge  of  or  to  operate  stationary  steam  boilers  and  steam  engines  only;  the 
other  of  which  shall  entitle  the  licensee  to  have  charge  of  or  to  operate  portable 
eteam  boilers  aiid  steam  engines  only;  such  licenses  shall  not  be  transferred  from  one 
pratle  to  the  other  without  a  reexamination,  said  reexamination  to  be  conducted 
without  cost  to  the  licensee. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  examination  for  a  license  unless  he  furnishes  proof 
that  he  haa  been  employed  about  a  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  for  a  f)eriod  of  not 
U-ss  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  which  must  be  certified  to  by  at 
IwL^t  one  employer  and  two  licensed  engineers. 

Approved— The  10th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  11)03. 

Act  No.  50. — Inspection  of  factories^  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  fifteen  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment 
and  provide  for  the  health  and  safetv  of  men,  women  and  children  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  *  *  *"  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one,  *  *  *  is  mereby  [hereby]  amended  so  as 
to  l>e  and  read  as  follows: 

Section  15.  The  factory  inspector,  in  order  to  more  effectually  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  factory,  bake  shop,  sweatshop,  and  fire  escape  laws,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  appoint  thirty-seven  (37)  deputy  factory  inspectors,  five  of  whom  shall  be  women, 
at  aralary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year;  a  chief  clerk  for  the  department,  at  a 
ffllary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  vear;  two  assistant  clerks,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  skilled  stenographer,  at  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  each;  and 
a  messenger,  at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Approved— The  20th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  85. — Labor  organizailona — Unauthorized  wearing  of  badges^  etc. 

Sbction  1.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  wear  any  insignia  or  button  of  any 
asRodation,  society,  or  trade's  union,  or  use  the  same  to  obtain  aid  or  assistance, 
within  this  State,  unless  he  shall  be  entitled  to  use  or  wear  the  same  under  the  con- 
BtitutioD  and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  of  such  oi^anizations,  shall  be  guilty  of 
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a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dolIarH,  and  in  default  of  |)ayment  committed  to  jail  for  a  fieriod  of  not  to  exceed 
sixty  davH. 
Approved— The  27th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  96. — Tratk-mark^  of  trade  unions. 

Section  1.  Section [s]  two  and  three  of  an  act,  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  trade-marks,  labeln,  R^'mbols  or  private  stamps  by  any  mcorporate<i  or 
unincorporated  a«Kociation  or  union  of  workingmen,  and  to  regulate  the  same," 
approved  March  twenty-one,  anno  Domini  one  thounand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  amended  by  an  act  approvinl  May  second,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one,    *    ♦    *    are  hereby  amended  to  read  a«  follows: 

Section  2.  Any  such  association  or  union,  having  adopte<l  any  such  laljel,  symbol, 
trade-mark  or  private  stamp,  may  register  the  same  in  the  ottice  of  the  secretarj-  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  tiling  a  description  or  facsimile  thereof:  l^rovided^  That 
notice  of  the  intention  of  such  filing  shall  be  publishe<l  for  three  weeks  in  two  news- 
pa])ers  of  general  circulation,  once  a  week.  Such  secretary  shall  issue  so  many  cer- 
tificates of  such  registration  as  the  party  filing  the  same  mav  require,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  such  certificate.  In  all  prost^cutions  under 
this  act,  and  in  all  proceedings  at  law  or  ecjuity,  any  such  certificate  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  all  the  requirements  of  law  to  entitle  such  lalH»l,  trade-mark, 
symbol  or  nrivate  stamp  to  registration,  have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  same 
had  been  duly  a<lopte(l  by  the  association  or  union  on  whose  l)chalf  the  same  was 
filed.  No  lal)el,  symbol,  trade-mark  or  private  stamp  shall  l)e  admitted  to  rt^gistra- 
tion  which  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  already  registered. 

Section  3.  Anv  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating,  or  using  or  displaying, 
or  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  a  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  trade-mark, 
lal)el,  symbol  or  private  stamp  of  any  such  association  or  union;  or  using  any  origi- 
nal or  bona  fide  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  without  authority  from 
the  association  or  union  owning,  controlling  or  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same,  or 
after  the  license  or  antliority  to  use  the  same  has  been  rescinde<l  or  revoked  by  the 
associaticm  or  union  owning,  controlling  or  having  iurisdiction  over  the  same;  and 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  use  any  such  tra<ie-mark,  label  or  synib<»l,  or  pri- 
vate stamp  of  such  association  or  union,  by  placing  the  same  on  goo<ls  and  wares 
which  are  not  the  product  of  members  of  such  asM>ciation  or  union;  and  any  jn^rson 
or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  goods  (»r  wan^s  on  which 
such  label,  syml)j)l  or  trade-mark,  or  private  stump,  shaJl  be  so  wrongfully  placed; 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  mi.sdemeanor,  and  on  convit-tion  thereof  shall  l>e  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  ($')()())  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand 
($l,()(X))  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  either,  or  both,  in  the  diHcretitm  of  the  court. 

Approved— The  3rd  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903. 

AtT  No.  137. — Depurtmt'ut  of  mhu's. 

Section  1 .  Then*  is  hereby  established  in  Pennsvlvania  a  department  known  as  the 
department  of  mines,  which  shall  be  charged  witli  the  suj)ervision  of  the  execution 
of  the  mining  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  care  and  publicatitm  of  the  annual 
re)H)rts  of  the  inspectors  of  coal  mines  and  any  and  all  other  mines  that  may  come 
under  the  provisions  of  tlie  mining  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Skc.  2.  The  chief  officer  of  this  department  shall  be  denominated  chief  of  the 
department  of  mines,  and  shall  be  appointe<i  bv  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  within  thirtv  <lays  after  the  final  passage  of  this 
act,  ancl  every  four  years  thereafter,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  tne  governor  to 
serve  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  .his  appointment,  and  until  his  successor 
is  duly  qualified,  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salarv  of  four  thousand  dollars  and 
traveling  expenses;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  oftice  of  chief  of  said  department, 
by  reason  of  death,  resignatir)n  or  otherwise,  the  governor  shall  ap|)oint  a  qualifie^i 
I)erson  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexi)ired  balance  of  the  term. 

Sec.  3.  The  chief  of  tlie  department  of  mines  sliall  be  a  comi)etent  person,  having 
at  least  ten  years'  practical  experience  as  a  miner  and  the  qualifications  of  the  pres- 
ent mine  inspectors.  The  said  chief  of  the  department  of  mine.**,  so  appointed,  sliall, 
l>efore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office 
prescril>e<i  by  the  constitution,  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  give  to  the  Commonwealth  a  bond  in  the  j>enal  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  with  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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Sk.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  department  to  devote  the  whole  of 
hts  time  to  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  8ee  that  the  mining  laws  of  the  State  are 
faithfully  executed;  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  hereby  invested  with  the  same  j)ower 
and  authority  as  the  mine  inspectors,  to  enter,  ins{)ect  and  examine  any  mine  or 
o»lliery  iftithm  the  State,  and  the  works  and  machinery  connecte<l  therewith,  and  to 
p\e  mch  aid  and  instruction  to  the  mine  insjiectors,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may 
«Wm  best  calculateii  U^  protect  the  health  and  promote  the  safety  of  all  i)erson8 
cinployetl  in  ami  alNint  the  mines;  and  the  said  cnief  of  the  department  oi  mines 
Hhall  have  the  jwwer  to  6ust)end  any  mine  inspector  for  any  neglect  of  duty,  but  such 
Hi^|)ended  mine  ins^jei-tor  shall  have  the  right  of  api)eal  to  the  governor,  who  shall 
l»eenij)oweretl  toapprove  of  such  suspension  or  restore  such  sus)>ended  mine  insijcctor 
t<>  duty,  after  investigating  the  causes  which  led  to  such  sus}>ension.  Shouul  the 
chief  of  de))artment  of  mines  receive  information  by  |)etition,  signed  by  ten  or  more 
miners  or  thn-e  or  more  o)ierators,  setting  forth  that  any  of  the  mine  inspectors  are 
nefflei'tful  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  or  are  physically  unable  to  |)erform  the  duties 
of  their  ofti*^,  or  are  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  he  shall  at  once  investigate  the 
matter;  and  if  he  shall  l)e  satisfied  that  the  charge  or  char^^es  are  well  founded,  he 
shall  then  {letition  the  ix>urt  of  common  pleas  or  the  judge  in  chambers,  in  any 
iHmiity  within  or  partly  within  the  ins{)ection  district  of  the  said  mine  in8{>ector; 
which  c«.»urt  up<.)n  receipt  of  said  petition  and  a  rejwrt  of  the  character  of  the  charges 
and  testimony  prcKiuced,  shall  at  once  issue  a  citation,  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth, t<»  the  said  inspector  toap)>ear,  on  not  less  than  fifteen  days'  notice,  on  a  fixed 
<Uy»  before  said  court,  at  which  time  the  court  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
aliegatious  of  the  petitioners,  and  may  require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  on 
the  subpoena  issue<l  and  served  by  the  proper  officer  or  officers,  as  the  judge  of  the 
iMurtand  the  chief  of  said  department  may  ueem  necessary  in  the  case;  the  insi)ector 
ander  investigation  shall  also  have  similar  power  and  authority  to  compel  the 
attendant^  of  witnesses  in  his  Ix^half.  If  the  court  shall  find  by  said  investigation 
that  the  Kaid  mine  inspector  is  guilty  of  neglecting  his  official  duties,  or  is  physically 
intimipetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
the  said  njurt  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  governor,  who  shall  declare  the  office 
vai^ant,  and  shall  procet»d  to  supply  the  vacancy  as  provided  by  the  mining  laws  of 
the  State.  The  cost  of  such  investigation  shall,  it  the  charges  are  sustainetl,  be 
imfK>«e<i  upon  the  tleposed  mine  inspector;  but  if  the  charges  are  not  sustained,  the 
(tjsts  shall  l>e  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  upon  voucher  or  vouchers  duly  certified 
by  said  chief  of  department. 

To  enable  saitl  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  to  conduct  more  effectually  his 
examinations  and  investigations  of  thechaiige[8]  and  complaints  which  may  be  made 
by  petitioners  against  any  of  the  mine  insj)ectors  as  herein  provided,  he  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  and  depositions,  in  form  and  manner 
provideil  by  law:  l^ovideil,  hoiveirr^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  l)e  construed 
fc*  to  repeal  section  thirteen  of  article  two  of  the  act  of  assembly,  approved  the  second 
day  of  June,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled 
•'An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the 
anthracite  ccal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
property  connecteil  therewith,'*  and  als-o  articles  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  an  act  of 
a.«%<*mbly,  approved  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
(lre<l  and  ninety-three,  entitled  *'An  act  relating  to  bituminous  coal  mines,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  lives,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  persons  employed  therein." 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  bie  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  to  take  charge 
(»f,  and  preserve  in  his  offii-e,  the  annual  reports  of  the  mine  insi)ectors,  and  transmit 
asynopisof  them,  together  with  such  other  statintical  data  compiled  therefrom, 
aihl  other  work  of  the  department  as  may  lx»  of  public  interest,  pro|)erly  addressed, 
t<f  the  governor,  to  )>e  transmitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  this  Commonwealth, 
on  or  liefore  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  in  each  year.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  of  de}>artinent  of  mines  to  see  that  sai(i  rejKirts  are  placed  in  the  hand's  of 
the  public  printer  for  publication,  on  or  l)efore  the  first  day  (►f  April  in  each  year; 
the  same  to  be  publisheii  under  the  directi<m  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mint  s. 
In  order  that  the  chief  of  the  said  department  may  Ije  able  to  prepare,  compile  and 
transmit  a  synopsis  of  his  annual  report  to  the  governor  within  the  time  herein 
«iecifie<l,  the  mine  inspectors  are  herebv  reiiuire<l  to  deliver  their  annual  rejK>rts  to 
the  chief  of  said  department  on  or  l>efore  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  in  each 
year.  In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  herein  recjuired  of  the  mine  insi)ectors,  thev 
shall  furnish  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  monthly  reports,  and  also  sucb 
special  information  on  any  subject  regarding  mine  accidents,  or  other  matters  per- 
taining to  mining  interests,  or  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines,  as  he  at  any  time  may  require  or  mav  deem  necessary,  in  the  prof>er  and 
lawful  discharige  of'  his  official  duties.     The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall 
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also  Gf^tablish,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  a  uniform  style  and  size  of  blanks  for  the 
annual,  monthly  and  special  reports  of  the  mine  inspect<3rs,  and  prescribe  the  form 
and  subject  matter  to  be  embraced  in  the  text  and  the  tabulated  statements  of  their 
reports. 

The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  examina- 
tions and  investi^tions  as  may  enable  him  to  report  on  the  various  systems  of  coal 
mining  and  all  other  mining  practiced  in  the  State,  method  of  mining  ventilation  and 
machinery  employed,  the  circumstances  and  responsibilities  of  mine  accidents;  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  pertain  to  the  general  welfare  of  coal  miners  and  others 
connecte<i  with  mining,  and  the  interests  of  mine  owners  and  operators  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Sfx:.  6.  The  lx)ard  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  mine  inspec- 
tors in  the  anthi-acite  and  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  boanl 
for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  mine  foremen  and  assistant  mine  foremen  in 
the  anthracite  mines,  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  first  and  second 
grade  certificates  in  the  bituminous  mines,  and  the  Iward  styled  Miners'  Examining 
Board  for  applicants  for  certificates  of  competency  as  miners,  shall  send  to  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  mines  duplicates  of  the  manuscripts  and  all  other  papers  of 
applicants,  together  with  the  tally  sheets  and  the  solution  of  each  question  as  given 
by  the  examining  board,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  department  as  public  documents. 

8ec.  7.  Certificates  of  (jualification^to  mine  foremen  and  assistant  mine  foremen  in 
the  anthracite  mines,  first  and  second  grade  certificates  for  mine  foremen  in  the 
bituminous  mines,  shall  be  granted  by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  to  each 
applicant  who  has  passed  a  successful  examination.  The  certificates  shall  be  in 
manner  and  fonn  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  and 
a  record  of  all  certificates  granted  shall  he  kept  in  the  department.  Each  certificate 
shall  contain  the  full  name,  age  and  place  of  birth  of  the  applicant,  and  also  the 
length  and  nature  of  his  previous  service  in  the  mines.  Before  the  certificates  afore- 
said shall  be  granted  to  mine  foremen,  assistant  mine  foremen,  foremen  of  first  grade 
and  foremen  of  8e<*ond  grade  certificates,  each  appli<^nt  for  the  same  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  three  dollars  to  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines.  The  money  so  receiveil, 
leas  the  cost  of  issuing  and  recording  certificates,  shall  be  turne<l  over  in  due  form  to 
the  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  8.  The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall  keep  in  the  <lepartment  a  journal 
or  record  of  all  inspections,  examinations  and  work  done  under  his  administration, 
and  copies  of  all  otticial  communications;  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  such 
books,  instruments,  and  chemicals,  or  other  tests,  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  the 
proi)er  discharge  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  All  instru- 
ments, plans,  Iwoks  and  records  pertaining  to  the  office  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  9.  The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  is  hereby  empowered  to  name  an 
assistant,  at  a  salarv  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  two  clerks,  each  at  a 
salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  year;  one  stenographer,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  ten  hundred  dollars,  and  one  messenger  at  a  salarv  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per 
vear:  And  provided  further^  That  the  salaries  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines, 
his  assistants  and  messenger,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  auditor-general. 

Sec.  10.  The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall,  at  all  times,  be  accountable 
to  the  governor  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  imix)se<i  on  him  by  law,  and 
the  administration  of  his  office  and  the  rules  and  regulations  {pertaining  to  said  depart- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  who  is  acting  as  a  land  agent,  or  as  a  manager,  viewer  or  agent 
of  any  mine  or  collierv,  shall,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  chief  of  the  department  of 
mines  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved— The  14th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  147. — Inspection  of  slenm  vesseh — Kxa7riination  and  licensing  of  engineers,  etc. 

Section  1.  This  act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  vessels  propelled  by  machinery,  and 
t*arrying  ])a8sengers  for  hire,  navi^ting  the  lakes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, excepting  vessels  which  are  subject  to  insf)ection  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Skc.  2.  As  used  in  this  act,  the  term  master  includes  every  person  having,  for  the 
time,  char^,  control  or  direction  of  a  vessel;  the  term  ve&sel  includes  every  vessel 
propel Iwl,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  machinery,  and  carrying  passengers  for  hire. 

Set'.  3.  The  factory  inspector's  department  shall  superintend  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  within  thirty  days  after  its  passage  and  thereafter,  from 
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time  ti  time,  the  inspe<*tor  shall  procee<l  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  make  the  necessary  reports  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  4.  The  insjiector  shall  annually,  or  oftener  if  he  have  good  cause  to  believe  it 
reasonable,  inspect  every  steam  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  jiassengers  for  hire,  or 
t4)wing  for  hire,  examine  carefully  her  hull,  boats  and  other  equipments,  examine 
her  engine  and  boiler,  ascertain  how  long  it  will  be  safe  to  use  the  same,  determine 
the  pressure  of  steam  to  be  allowed,  and  so  regulate  the  fusible  plugs,  safety  valves 
in«i  steam  c<Kks  as  to  insure  safety,  and  he  may  require  such  changes,  repairs  and 
iniprovements  to  be  adopted  and  used  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  contemplated 
toiness.  He  shall  also  fix  the  number  of  passengers  that  may  be  transported.  The 
inspector  shall  also,  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient  to  visit  any  vessel  licensed 
Dn«ler  this  act,  and  examine  into  her  condition,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  any  party  thereon,  having  a  certificate  from  said  inspector,  has  con- 
f(.rnie<i  to  and  oljeyed  the  conditions  of  such  certificate  and  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
tL\\i\  the  owner,  master,  pilot,  captain,  or  engineer,  of  such  vessel,  shall  answer  all 
rvasonable  questions,  and  give  all  information  in  his  or  their  power,  in  regard  to  said 
vt*ssel,  her  machinery,  and  the  manner  of  managing  the  same.  In  case  of  damage 
hy  lire  or  by  explosion  or  by  means  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  the  inp[)ector  may 
investigate  the  cause  therei>f,'aud  if  found  by  him  to  have  l)een  occasioned  by  a  vio- 
lati«.n  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  order,  regulaticms  and  require- 
n.t^nts  of  said  inspector,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county,  for 
«iich  violation  a.'^  occurretl,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  guilty  thereof, 
an«l  <»f  the  witnesses. 

Sex\  5.  The  in-*'i>e<*tor  shall  also  test  the  boilers  of  all  steam  vessels,  before  the 
same  <hall  l)e  use<l,  and  at  least  once  in  every  year  thereafter.  *  *  *  In  addition 
t!"»  the  hydrostatic  test,  as  herein  provide<l,  the  inspector  may  cause  a  hammer  test 
to  W  made,  and  an  internal  examination  of  such  boiler  or  boilers,  so  tested,  whenever 
(Kmed  net-essary.  Any  l)oiler,  having  been  in  use  ten  years  or  more,  may  l>e  drille<l 
at  the  l)ottom  of  shell,  or  boiler,  and  also  at  such  other  points  as  the  inspector  may 
ilirvt't,  to  determine  the  thickness  of  such  material  at  those  points;  and  the  general 
c<»inlition  of  such  boiler  or  boilers  at  the  time  of  inspection,  and  the  steam  pressure 
allowed,  shall  l.>e  <leteniiine(l  by  such  ascertained  thickness  and  general  condition  of  the 
N'ilfr.  He  shall  ali^o  see  that  all  connections  to  said  boiler  or  engines  are  of  suitable 
material,  size  and  constniction,  and  that  the  boiler,  machinery  and  appurtenances  are 
Ml'  h  ^  may  \>e  employed  with  safety  in  the  service  to  be  performea.  He  shall  also 
^tijsfy  himself  that  the  safety  valves  are  of  suitable  dimensions,  and  that  the  weights 
of  the  Fame  are  properly  adjusted,  so  as  to  allow  no  greater  pres'^ure  than  the  max- 
imum amount  pres<ril)ed  by  him;  and  that  then*  is  a  suflTicient  number  of  gauge 
Ox  k?,  properly  attached  to  the  l)oiler,  so  as  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  water  therein; 
and  Mutable  steam  gauges,  to  correctly  show  the  amount  of  st€»am  carried;  and  so  as  [to] 
any  other  matter  connectini  with  such  steam  vessel,  or  the  machinery  there(»f,  that 
[t»]>ai<l  inspector  shall  apjiear  necessary  to  the  safety  of  her  passengei>>  and  crew.  And 
no?-hall  make  such  inspection,  examination  and  ti^st  of  naptha  [naphtha]  (or  gas) 
launches  and  ele<tric  launches,  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  and  their  apparatus  and 
machinery,  as  will  enable  him  to  determine  whether  they  can  he  safely  used  in 
navigation. 

Sec.  6.  The  insj^ector,  if  satisfied  that  such  vessel  is  in  all  respects  safe  and  con- 
form!? to  the  re<juiremcnts  of  this  act,  shall  make  and  subscribe  duplicate  certificates, 
setting  forth  the  age  of  the  vessel  and  date  of  insjjcction,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the 
name  of  the  owner,  the  master,  the  number  of  licensed  officers  and  the  crew  deemeti 
nece-asary  to  manage  the  ves.**el  with  safety,  the  number  of  life-preserver.j  re^piired, 
and  the  numl*er  of  pa-^^-engers  that  she  can  safely  carry;  and,  if  a  steam  vessel,  the 
aci'of  the  boiler,  and  the  prt^ssure  of  steam  she  is  authorized  to  carry.  (In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  pa^^^engers  which  may  Ix*  carried,  the  inspector  shall  take 
into  coDflderation  the  size  of  the  binly  of  water  to  be  navigated,  and  tlie  risks  inci- 
dent to  such  water,  and  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  governing  the  particu- 
lar case.)  One  of  said  certificates  shall  be  kept  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place*  on 
the  vesstd,  to  be  designated  by  the  inspector  in  the  certificate,  and  the  other  copy 
shall  he  kept  by  the  inspector,  and  by  him  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  inspector  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  of  aj^proval,  he  shall  make  a 
gtalement,  in  writing,  giving  his  reason  for  such  refusal,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
owner  or  master  of  the  vessel. 

i^Bc.  8.  All  vessels  to  which  this  act  is  applicable  shall  hereafter  l>e  so  constructe<l 
that  the  wootiwork  about  the  boiler,  chimney,  fire  boxes,  stove  and  steam  jdpes, 
ex(Hj(ied  to  ignition,  shall  be  shielde<l  by  some  incombustible  material  (and,  where 
the  inspector  deems  necessary,  so)  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  between  such 
material  and  woodwork,  or  other  ignitable  substances;  and,  l)efore  granting  a  i^rtifi- 
cate  of  inspection,  the  inspector  shall  require  that  all  other  necessary  provisions  be 
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made,  throughout  Huch  ve»«el,  ua  he  uiay  judge  ex|)edient,  to  guard  against  low  or 
dainagc  by  Hre. 

Kw.  10.  Kvery  Pt(»am  vessel  or  ve?»s<»l  propelled  by  machinery,  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  i>aMM;ng(*rH  for  hire»  Hhall  have  a  life-preM^rver  or  iffe-float  for  each  pas- 
senger nlie  iM  allowe<l  to  nirry,  and  for  each  nieml)er  of  her  crew.     *    ♦    * 

Skc.  11.  Wliijever  intentionally  loads  or  olintnicts,  or  caunea  to  be  loaded  or 
olwtructed,  in  any  way.  tlie  Kifety  valve  of  the  !x>iler,  or  employn  any  other  meamt  or 
devi<t»  whereby  the  l)oiler  may  Ix?  Hubjecte<l  to  a  greater  prewure  than  the  atnoant 
allowe<l  by  the  in.''|>t»c-tor'H  terti  fit-ate,  or  intentionally  deranges  or  hinders  the  opera- 
tion of  any  machinery  or  device  employc<l  to  denote  the  stage  of  water  or  steam  in  any 
boiler,  or  to  gi\e  warning  of  approaclnng  danger,  or  intentionally  permits  the  water 
to  fall  lH.*iow  the  low-water  limit  of  tlie  lx>iler,  shall  forfeit  to  the  Commonwealth 
the  sum  of  one  hundre<l  dollars  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  12.  Every  jKjrson  employetl  as  a  master,  pilot  or  engineer  on  lx>anl  of  a  ves- 
sel, proi>elled  by  machinery,  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  shall  be  examined  by  the 
inspector  as  to  his  final iticaticHis;  and,  if  satisfied  thentwith,  he  shall  grant  him  a 
license,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  for  such  boat,  Ixiats  or  class  of  boats  as  said  in- 
si>ector  may  siKH'ify  in  such  license.  (Such  examination  shall  l)e  a  practical  and  not 
a  theoretical  examination,  and  such  as  will  show  fitness  for  the  duties  or  work 
ret|uire<i.)  In  a  projuT  ca.Me,  the  license  may  })ermit,  ami  sjHJcify,  that  the  master 
may  act  as  a  pilot,  and  in  case  of  small  vesstMs,  as  engineer  and  pilot.  The  license 
sliall  l)e  framed  under  glass,  an<l  iM>ste<l  in  some  (nmspicuous  \Aave  on  the  vessel  on 
which  he  may  act.  Whoi-ver  acts  as  master,  pilot  or  engineer,  without  having  first 
received  such  license,  or  \\\Hm  a  l)oat  or  class  of  l)oats  not  8j>ecified  in  his  license, 
shall  l>e  liable  to  a  i)enalty  of  fifty  dollars  each  dav  he  so  acts,  exiH^pt  as  in  this  act 
otherwise  specified;  and  such  lii-ense  may  Ihj  revolced  by  the  inspector  for  intemper- 
ance, incomj)etency,  or  willful  violation  of  duty. 

Stx'.  14.  No  master,  engineer  or  other  person,  having  charge  of  the  boiler  or 
apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam  of  any  vessel,  shall  create  or  allow  to  be 
create<l  an  undue  or  uuKife  quantity  of  steam,  in  onler  to  increase  the  s^jetnl  of  such 
steamboat  or  to  excel  another  in  s|)eeil.  Any  jH'rson  violating  the  pn)vision8  of  this 
8ccti<m  shall  forfeit  to  the  |>eople  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  for  every  such  violation. 

Sec.  15.  Every  master  of  a  steamlK>at  or  vessel  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  preced- 
ing stH*tion«  of  this  article  shall,  for  every  such  violation,  forfeit  to  the  (common- 
wealth the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  unless  a  tlifferent  penalty  is  prescrilKMl. 

Sec.  17.  The  master  of  every  licensed  vessel  shall  keep  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  act  i>ostc<l  in  a  consj>icuous  plaiv  on  such  vessel,  for  the  inspection  of 
all  ncrsons  on  board  thereof.  Every  master  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  forfeit  to  tlie  Commonwealth  twenty-five  dollars,  for  each  month  while  such 
violati<m  continues. 

Skc.  18.  The  inspector  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
make  a  verifitnl  report  to  the  governor,  containing  a  (letaile<l  statement  of  the  names 
and  number  of  vessels  examined  and  licenscnl,  the  names  and  numl)er  of  vessels  to 
which  licenses  were  refused,  and  stating  the  reasons  for  refusal,  the  names  and  num- 
l)er  of  persons  examined  and  licensed,  the  names  of  and  numl)er  to  whom  licenses 
were  refusetl,  and  stating  the  rea.son  therefor,  and  may  include  in  such  report  any 
other  information  the  inspector  may  deiMn  dcsira])le. 

Sk<'.  19.  All  steam  vessels,  naptha  rnai)htha]  (gas)  and  electric  launcht^s,  lurrying 
passengers  for  bin.',  must  c(>mply  with  all  the  t«rms  and  provisions  of  the  prc*ce<iing 
Ructions,  and  with  all  orders,  regulati<ms  and  re<|uirements  of  the  inspector;  if  any 
such  vessel  is  navigatc<l  without  complying  therewith,  except  as  herein  stated,  or 
without  re(juisite  certiticates  of  the  inspector,  the  owners  and  masters  shall  forfeit  to 
the  (*ommonwealth  the  ^)enaltie8  prescrilx'd  in  this  act;  and  the  vessel,  so  navigated, 
shall  also  be  liable  theretor,  and  may  be  attached  and  proc(»eded  against  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction.  Hut  if  any  such  vessel  is  deprived  of  the  serviit*  of  any 
lici'ii.-ed  ollicer,  without  the  consent,  fault  or  collusion  of  the  miwter,  owner  or  any 
)crson  interesteil  in  the  vi*ssel,  the  deficiency  may  be  temporarily  8upplie<l,  until  a 
icenwd  ollicer  can  be  obtaine<l.  If  the  owner  or  master  of  any  vessel,  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  certificate,  notify  the  inspector  of  such 
expiration,  and  riMpiest  anew  inspection  and  certificate,  the  certificate  then  expiring 
shall  continue  in  font*  until  an  insi)e<*tion  is  made;  and  such  owners  and  masters  are 
not  liable  for  any  )>enalties,  proviued  in  this  act,  on  account  of  navigating  said  veaeel 
without  such  new  certificate. 

Skc.  20.  F6r  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  factory 
inspector  is  hereby  emj)owercd  and  directed  to  appoint  two  deputy  in8{)ectorB,  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundnnl  dollars  per  annum,  who  shall  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  marine  engines,  boilers  and  machinery,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make 
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the  inspections  required  by  this  act,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  factory  insijector. 
The  word  inspector,  as  used  in  this  act,  is  to  be  construed  as  meaning  the  factory 
inspector  or  his  deputy. 

Approved— The  15th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903. 

« 

Act  No.  184. — Miners'  home. 

Section  1.  A  board  of  ^ye  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  selected  from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  one  from  the  employer  and 
one  from  the  employee  class;  two  from  the  bituminous  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
from  the  employer  and  one  from  the  employee  class,  and  one  well-known  sociologist, 
shall  Ikj  named  by  the  governor  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  following  purposes: 

Sec.  2.  The  said  trustees  are  empowered,  in  the  name  of  the  Miners'  Home  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  purchase  land,  and  erect  building  thereon  for  the  indigent  and  aged 
people  who  have  been  employed  in,  around  and  about  the  mines,  and  for  the  wives 
of  such  people,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  and  things  that  may  be  essential  in  estab* 
lishing  a  home,  within  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  home,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  emplovers  operating  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  employees  in,  around  and  about  the  coal  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 
to  establisn  and  maintain  such  home  or  homes. 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys  raise<l  by  reason  of  these  contracts  are  to  l)e  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  held  as  a  8|)ecial  fund,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  After  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  ascertained,  by  and  through  the  represent- 
atives of  the  laboring  people  and  the  trustees,  as  to  what  amount  of  money  it  is 
advisable  that  each  class  of  laborers  in,  around  and  about  the  coal  mines  shall  con- 
tribute to  maintain  this  miners*  home  or  homes,  then  the  tnistefs  of  such  home  or 
homes  shall  have  blanks  prepared  for  the  said  miners  and  others  working  around 
the  coal  mines  to  sign,  whereoy  said  employee  shall  assent  to  the  amount  to  be  col- 
lected from  his  earnings  by  the  said  employer  and  forwarded  to  the  State  treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  6.  After  it  is  determined  between  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
the  trustees  what  amount  will  be  contributed  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined  and 
marketed,  then  blanks  for  all  contracts  l)etween  the  trustees  and  the  employers  are 
t'>  be  furnished  to  the  employers,  whereby  the  eraj)loyers,  for  a  perio<i  of  at  least  one 
year,  are  to  contract  with  tjie  trustees  that  they  will  send  to  the  State  treasurer, 
quarterlv,  the  amount  that  is  agreed  upon  shall  be  charged  on  each  ton  of  coal,  for  the 
miners*  Viome  or  homes,  and  each  succeeding  year  such  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  way,  and  new  contracts  made. 

Sec.  7.  Only  those  are  eligible  to  this  home  who  are,  first,  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,'  and,  second,  who  have  worked  in,  around  and  about  the  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixty  years;  unlcFij  (a)  an  employee  has  been  so  seriously  injuretl  in,  around  and 
about  the  mines  as  to  be  physically  incapacitated  for  further  labor,  in  which  event 
application  can  be  made  m  writing,  setting  forth  his  physical  condition,  and  such 
application  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  home;  then 
the  said  trustees  shall  authorize  the  i)hysician  of  the  miners'  home,  and  one  other, 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  said  applicant;  and  if  it  is  proven  that  the  injury 
has  incapacitated  said  applicant,  and  it  is  so  certified  by  the  said  examining  physi- 
cians, then  the  certificate  shall  admit  him  into  the  home;  or,  unless,  (b)  an  employee 
has  become  a  victim  of  what  is  commonly  called  **  miner's  asthma;"  then  such  per- 
son can  apply  to  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  home  for  admission 
into  the  said  home  because  of  such  affliction;  whereupon  the  trustee  shall  name  a 
home  physician,  and  one  other,  to  examine  such  applicant;  and  if  it  is  found  that 
such  applicant  is  suffering  from  said  miner's  asthma,  in  such  a  way  as  to  physically 
incapacitate  him  from  earning  his  livelihood  in  the  mines,  or  otherwise,  and  the 
physicians  so  certify,  then  such  certificate  shall  admit  him  into  the  home:  Proridedj 
That  no  insane,  demented  or  degenerate  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  said  home, 
and  where  they  are  already  admitted  and  become  insane,  demented  or  degenerate, 
a  board  of  inquiry,  composed  of  two  physicians  connected  with  State  sanitariums, 
together  with  the  home  physician,  shall  act  upon  such  case  or  cases;  and  in  all  such 
case  or  cases,  on  petition  of" the  trustees  to  the  governor,  he,  the  governor,  shall  then 
designate  what  other  two  physicians  from  the  State  sanitariums  shall  act  with  the 
home  physician  as  the  said  examining  board.  And  when  such  board  shall  determine 
that  such  member  of  the  home  is  either  insane,  demented  or  degenerate,  then  such 
member,  upon  the  report  of  the  board,  shall  be  sent  to  some  State  institution,  as  ia 
best  suited  for  his  or  her  affliction. 
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Sbc.  8.  The  wives  of  all  the  men  who  are  eligible  to  this  home,  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  seven,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  are 
eligible  to  live  in  this  home. 

8ec.  9.  Kach  jn^rHon,  upon  entering  the  said  home,  shall  make  an  assignment  tn 
the  pai<l  trust^^es  of  all  his  or  her  [>ers<)nal  and  rt'al  tvtate,  with  i>ower  in  the  said 
truHtet^a  to  collect  rentw,  insues  and  profits  of  all  his  or  her  testate;  and  the  said  trus- 
tees and  their  succesjjors  shall  hold  said  proi>erty  for  the  following  uses  and  purpo«a: 
First,  the  rents,  ist^ucs  and  profits  to  l)e  turne^l  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  common 
fund  of  the  home  or  homes;  second,  if  any  inmate  of  the  home  desires  to  sever  his 
or  her  connection  with  the  said  home,  he  or  she  can  make  application  of  the  said 
tnistees,  and  then  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the  application  is  not  withdrawn,  the 
tniHtc^es  shall  reconvey  to  the  said  inmate  the  property  ixmveyetl  to  the  trustees.  If, 
though,  the  said  inmate  dies  within  the  said  six  months,  then  the  proi>erty  is  to 
remain  the  commtm  projx^rty  of  the  home.  After  the  death  of  any  inmate,  the 
trustees  shall  convert  all  such  person's  real  and  personal  property  into  money,  and 
turn  the  same  into  the  State  treasury  as  part  of  the  miners'  nome  fund:  Prorideif, 
That  one  hundre<l  and  twenty-five  dollars  of  such  money  or  jtroperty  aa  came 
through  any  particular  inmate's  estate  shall  l)e  used  for  his  or  her  nurial.  in  any  such 
manner  as  such  inmatt*  may  have  directed,  or  as  the  nearest  of  kin  suggej^t  in  the 
event  the  deceased  has  not  given  directions. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  inmates  of  this  home  may  be  as  well  occupie<l  as  circumstanci s 
will  permit,  the  trustet^s  are  dirt»cte<l  to  buy  suflicient  lands,  fn)m  time  to  time,  to 
he  farmed  by  such  inmates,  and  if  there  is  more  than  enough  farm  pnuluct*  raised 
for  u^e  at  the  home,  then  the  surplus  is  to  lie  sold  at  market  pria^,  an<l  this  profit 
is  to  l)e  ust*d  to  the  l>est  advantage  to  get  such  extras  or  ntvessaries,  either  in  the 
way  of  apparel,  edibles  or  home  comforts,  as  is  dwmeti  l)est  by  the  trustees. 

Approved— The  22d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  19()3. 

Act  No.  2(56. —  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines, 

Skttiox  1.  The  first  section  of  article  nine  of  an  act,  entitletl  *'An  act  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  {>ersons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  prest»rvation  of  pro|>erty  connected 
therewith,"  aoproved  June  second,  one  thousand  eight  hundriHi  and  ninety-one, 
*    *    *     [shall J  Ik»  amende<l  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

No  l>oy  under  the  age  of  sixti'en  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be 
employed  or  permitt*Hl  to  be  in  any  mine  for  the  puriH)se  of  employment  theri»in. 
Nor  shall  a  Iwy  under  the  age  of  fourttvn  years,  or  a  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  l)e 
employed  or  j)ermitted  to  l)e  in  or  alH)ut  the  out^iile  stniclurt»s  or  workings' of  a  (x>l- 
liery  for  the  purpose  of  employment:  lint  it  in  pnnidtdj  howner.  That  this  prohibi- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  female,  of  suitable  age,  in  an  ofliee 
or  in  the  pj^rformauce  of  clerical  w*)rk  at  a  colliery. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  article  nine  of  an  act,  entitle<l  **An  act  relating  to 
bituminous  coal  mines,  and  providing  for  the  lives,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
I^rsons  em]»loye<l  therein,"  approved  June  thirtieth,  one  thousan«l  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,     ♦    ♦    *     [jshall]  1>e  amendi^d  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

No  lM)y  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  an<l  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  l)e 
employtnl  or  permitti'<l  to  Ih»  in  any  mine  for  the  puri>ose  of  employment  therein; 
nor  shall  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  a  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  l)e 
employe<l  or  jxTmitted  to  l)e  in  or  al)out  the  outside  8tructurt»s  or  workings  of  a  cx)l- 
liery  for  the  puri>ose  of  employment:  Bat  it  is  providid^  however^  That  this  prohibi- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  employment  of  a  )x)y  or  female,  of  suitable  age,  in  au  ofiice 
or  in  the  |)erformance  of  cleriail  work  at  a  colliery. 

Approved— The  13th  day  of  May,  A.  I).  1903. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

LAWS  OF  IT.  S.  PHILIPPINK  COMMISSION— 1903. 

Act  No.  650. — liurenu  of  printing — Apprentices — Rates  of  jmy. 

Section  1.  There  may  ho  employe<l  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing;  as  many 
apprc»ntices  as  in  the  judgment  of  tfie  secretary  of  public  instructicm  the  mtcrests  of 
the  public  service  will  permit,  such  apprentices  to  \yo  selected  by  the  public  printer 
subject  to  such  re<juirements  as  to  age,  physique,  health,  character,  and  education 
as  may  be  preFcril)ed  by  the  Philippine  civil  sen'ice  board.  Apprenti(!e8  ahall  l)e 
designated  as  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class  apprentic^es,  and  shall 
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be  paid  and  tierve  in  each  claw  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  All  original  appointments 
ghall  be  to  the  sfixth  classi,  and  apprentices  shall  be  require*!  to  serve  at  least  three 
months  in  this  class  at  twenty  cents  per  day  before  promotion  to  the  fifth  class,  at 
least  six  months  in  the  fifth  class  at  thirty  cents  per  day  before  promotion  to  the 
fourth  clasB,  at  least  nine  months  in  the  fourth  class  at  forty  cents  per  day  before 
promotion  to  the  third  class,  at  least  six  months  in  the  third  class  at  sixty  cents  per 
day  before  promotion  to  the  second  class,  at  least  six  months  in  the  second  class  at 
eighty  cents  per  day  before  promotion  to  the  first  class,  and  at  least  six  months 
in  the  first  class  at  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  day,  when  they  may  l)e  rated  in  the 
hareaa  of  public  printing  as  craftsmen.  The  promotion  or  reduction  of  an  apprentice 
irom  one  class  to  another  shall  be  made  by  the  public  printer,  and  shall  be  bathed  on 
the  cinl  service  eflSciency  rating  of  the  apprentice. 

Sbc.  2.  Each  native  craftsman  employed  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing  at  the 
end  of  three  vears  of  honest,  faithful,  satisfactory,  and  continuous  service  m  such 
bureau  trom  the  date  this  act  becomes  effective  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  extra  com- 
pensation as  follows:  Ten  cents  i>er  diem  for  each  full  day  of  actual  service  rendered 
at  a  daily  wage  of  sixty  cents  or  more  but  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents; 
twenty  cents  per  diem  for  ea<'h  full  day  of  actual  service  rendered  at  a  daily  wage  of 
one  dollar  ana  twenty  cents  or  more  but  less  than  one  dollars  [sic]  and  sixty  cents; 
and  thirty  cents  per  diem  for  each  full  day  of  actual  service  rendered  at  a  daily  wage 
of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  or  more:  Proridedj  That  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
public  printer,  approved  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  one  year's  accumu- 
lated extra  compensation  may  l)e  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  two  years*  continuous 
eemw:  And  pronded  further^  That  in  case  of  the  separation  of  any  native  crafts- 
man fmm  the  bureau  of  public  printing  before  completing  the  three  years*  service 
herein  prescribeii  on  account  of  permanent  disability  or  death,  such  native  craftsman 
or  his  estate,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  public  printer, 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  receive  the  extra  compensation 
herein  provided  which  may  have  accumulated  up  to  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
per\ice  in  the  bureau.  The  time  served  by nativ}*  craftsmen  as  Fecond-class  and  first- 
cla.<8  apprentices  shall  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  three  years*  honest,  faithful,  satis- 
fciotory,  and  continuous  eervice  for  which  extra  compensation  is  allowed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  services  of  native  crafts- 
men shall  be  deemed  continuous  until  such  craftsmen  are  definitely  separated  from 
service  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing. 

Sec.  4.  The  compensation  mentioned  in  this  act  is  stated  in  money  of  the  United 
States,  but  may  l>e  paid  either  in  money  of  the  United  States  or  its  equivalent  in  local 
currency  at  the  authorized  rate,  as  may  be  provided  by  law  or  order. 

Enacted  March  3,  1903. 

Act  No.  701. — Benefit  societies. 

Section  1.  Mutual  benefit,  relief,  and  benevolent  societies  or  associations,  whether 
incorporated  or  not,  formed  or  organized  for  the  j)urpose  of  paying  sick  benefits  to 
members,  or  of  furnishing  support  to  members  while  out  of  employment,  or  of  fur- 
nir^hing  professional  assistance  to  members,  or  of  paying  to  relatives  of  deceased 
members  a  fixed  or  any  sum  of  money,  or  providing  for  any  method  of  accident  or 
life  insurance  out  of  dues  or  assessments  collected  from  thememl)ership,and  societies 
or  associations  making  either  or  any  of  such  purposes  features  of  their  organization 
on  the  basis  of  fixed  dues  or  assessments,  shall  report  to  the  insular  treasurer  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  or  within  thirty  days  after  their  oi^anization 
the  fact  of  tlieir  formatiop,  the  name  of  the  association,  it^  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  name  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  boanl  of  directors,  or 
the  names  of  officers  having  the  usual  duties  of  such  offices  by  whatever  name 
designated,  the  general  purposes  of  such  societies  and  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  by-laws  fixing  the  amount  of  dues  or  assessments  ana  their  disposition.  Such 
societies  or  associations  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  make  a  full  report  to 
the  insular  treasurer  of  their  financial  condition  and  a  complete  itemized  statement 
of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  including  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
from  whom  received  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  disbursed. 

Sbt.  2.  Whenever  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  insular  treasurer  duly  ^erified  by 
at  leart  three  persons  interested  in  such  society  either  as  members,  beneficiaries,  or 
creditore  and  showing  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  such  action,  or  whenever  he 
deems  it  proper  or  necessary,  the  said  insular  treasurer  either  by  himself  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  must  make  a  careful  examination  into  the  financial  affairs 
of  such  society  or  association,  verify  the  resources  and  moneys  on  hand,  check  up 
the  expenditures  and  ascertain  its  ability  to  meet  its  liabilities  and  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions entailed  upon  it  by  its  constitution,  by-laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 
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Sbc.  4.  Any  person,  whether  a  member  or  not  of  any  such  society  or  association, 
who  shall  misappropriate  or  divert  from  its  lawful  purpose,  or  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  or  that  of  another,  without  proper  authority,  any  of  the  funas  or  property  of  the 
society,  shall  be  punished  liy  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  or  by  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprii>onment. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  result  of  the  examination  bv  the  insular  treasurer  shall  show 
that  the  finances  of  the  association  are  in  such  condition  that  it  can  not  meet  its  lia- 
bilities and  that  its  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  him  to  declare  it  to  be  [in]solveut,  he 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  attorney-general,  who  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  insular 
government,  file  a  petition  in  the  court  of  first  instance  to  dissolve  the  association, 
sell  its  property,  collect  its  assets  and  distribute  the  proceeds  to  the  persons  by  law 
entitle<i  to  receive  the  same.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  it 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  either  to  appoint  the  insular  treasurer  as 
the  agent  of  the  association  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  association  or  to  appoint  a 
receiver  who  shall  discharge  the  same  duty. 

Sec.  8.  The  order  appointing  a  receiver  or  designating  the  insular  treasurer  as  an 
agent  for  the  settlement  of  such  societies  shall  contain  an  injunction  against  all  offi- 
cers, iigents,  and  collectors  of  the  society,  forbidding  them  to  continue  in  the  collec- 
tion or  disbursement  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  society,  whether  such  oflJicers  or 
agents  are  resident  or  actually  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  petition  is  filed, 
or  in  other  provinces,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  association  at 
once,  upon  the  making  of  the  order  appointing  the  receiver,  to  notify  all  agents  and 
collectors  of  the  making  of  the  order  and  to  direct  same  to  cease  collecting  or  dis- 
bursing money  of  the  association. 

Sec  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  insular  treasurer  or  the  attorney-general,  or 
the  deputy  of  either,  engaged  in  the  investigations  and  examinations  provided  by 
this  act,  to  make  public  either  the  condition  of  the  society  or  any  information 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  receipts  or  the  expenditures  of  such 
society,  unless  it  snail  be  necessary  to  proceed  against  any  of  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation criminally  for  an  offense  under  section  four,  or  to  *pply  to  the  court  of  first 
instance  for  a  dissolution  of  the  society  under  section  five. 

Enacted  March  27,  1903. 

Act  Xo.  702. — Restriction  of  Chinese  immigration — Registration, 

Section  1.  The  collector  of  customs  for  tbe  Philippine  Archipelago  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  registration  of  all  Chinese  laborers  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  as  required  and  jirescribed  by  section  four  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  [chapter  641,  Acts  of 
1901-2]  entitled  *'An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  into  and  to  regulate  the  residence 
within  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  all  territory  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 
the  District  of  (.'oluinbia,  of  Chinese  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,* 'and  to  employ  for 
that  purpose  the  i)er8onnel  of  the  Philippine  customs  service,  the  provincialand 
military  officers  hereinafter  provided,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  insular  collector  of  customs  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  this  act,  prescribing  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates of  registration  required  hereby,  and  making  such  provisions  that  certificates 
may  be  procured  in  localities  convenient  to  the  applicants. 

Sec.  3.  Each  certificate  of  registration  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  date,  and  place 
of  birth,  registry  of  birth,  if  any,  local  residence,  occupation,  and  photograph  of  the 
person  therein  descril)ed,  and  such  other  data  in  respect  to  )iini  as  shall  be  prescril>ed 
by  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  and  shall  be  issued  by  the  proper  officer  upon 
payment  to  him  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  United  States  currency,  said  fee  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  true  photograph  of  the  applicant  in  triplicate  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
officer. 

Sec.  4.  Any  Chinese  laborer  within  the  limits  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  shall 
neglect,  fail,  or  refuse  to  obtain  within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  four  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  referred  to  in  section  one  of  tfiis  act,  the  certificate  of 
registration  by  this  act  provided  to  be  issued,  and  who  shall  be  found  within  the 
Philippine  Islands  without  such  certificate  of  registration  after  such  time  has  elapsed, 
may  be  arrested  upon  warrant  issued  by  the  court  of  first  instance  of  the  province  or 
by  the  justice's  court  of  the  municipality  returnable  before  said  court  of  first  instance, 
by  anv  customs  official,  police,  constabulary,  or  other  peace  officer  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  brought  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  first  instance  in  the  islands,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  order  that  such  Chinese  laborer  be  deported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  either  to  China  or  the  country  from  whence  he  came  unless  he  shall  ammia- 
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tively  e^rtablish  clearly  and  to  the  satiafaction  of  snch  judge,  by  at  least  one  credible- 
witness  other  than  Chinese,  that  although  lawfully  in  the  Philippine  lelands  at  and 
ever  »nce  the  pasgage  of  this  act  he  has  oeen  unable  b;^  reason  of  accident,  sicknees^ 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  to  procure  the  certificate  within  the  time  preecril>ed  by 
Uw,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  order  and  adjudge  that  he  procure  the  proper  cer- 
titii^te  within  a  reasonable  time  and  such  Chinese  laborer  snail  bear  and  pay  the 
i-oets  of  the  proceedings:  I^roridedy  howeier,  That  any  Chinese  laborer  failing  for 
any  reason  to  secure  tlie  certificate  required  under  this  law  within  two  years  from 
th«*  date  of  its  passage  shall  be  deported  from  the  islands.  If  it  appears  that  such 
Chines  laborer  ha<l  procured  a  certificate  in  due  time  but  that  the  same  had  been 
lo^t  or  de8tn)ye<l,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  procure  a  duplicate  from 
the  insular  collei*tor  of  customs  or  from  the  ofliicer  granting  the  original  certificate,. 
ar.«l  upon  the  production  of  such  duplicate  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  Im  discharged 
from  custody  upon  payment  of  costs. 

Any  Chinese  person  having  procured  a  certificate  of  registration,  and  the  same 
having  been  lost  or  destroyed,  shall  have  a  ri^ht  to  procure  a  duplicate  thereof  under 
?iuh  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  msular  collector  of  customs  upon  the 
p I vment  of  double  the  fee  exacted  for  the  original  certificate  and  the  presentation 
o:  Lis  true  photii^zraph  in  triplicate. 

No  Chinese  person  heretofore  convicted  in  any  court  of  the  States  or  Territories  of 
the  Tnited  States  or  the  Philippine  Islands  of  a  felony  shall  be  permitted  to  register 
ander  the  provisions  of  this  act  without  special  authority  from  the  civil  governor. 

Sec.  5.  Kverv  Chinese  person  having  a  right  to  be  and  remain  in  the  Philippine 
Wands  shall  obtain  the  certifii*ate  of  registration  specified  in  section  three  of  this  act 
a<  evidence  of  such  right  and  shall  pay  the  fee  and  furnish  his  j)hotograph  in  tripli- 
cate as  in  said  set^tion  prescribed;  and  every  Chinese  person  found  without  such 
c^rtifii-ate  within  the  Philippine  Islands  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limite<i  by 
Uw  for  registration  shall  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  to  the 
omtrary,  to  be  a  Chinese  laborer  and  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  in 
s^'tionfour  of  this  act.  Kvery  Chinese  person  shall  on  demand  of  any  customs 
otiicial,  police,  constabulary,  or  other  peace  officer  exhibit  his  certificate,  and  on  his 
nm?al  to  do  so  may  be  arresteil  and  tried  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

Sue.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or  substitute  any  name 
{or  the  name  written  in  any  certificate  of  registration  or  forge  such  certificate,  or 
kimwingly  utter  any  forged  or  fraudulent  certificate,  or  faU^ely  personate  the  person 
to  whom  said  certificate  was  originally  issued,  or  who  shall  falsely  present  any  such 
<vrtitii'ate,  sluill  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisonecl  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

Sec.  7.  Every  Chinese  person  who  may  be  entitled  to  come  into  the  Philippine 
li'lands  shall,  upon  landing,  if  he  so  requests,  be  given  by  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  port  at  which  he  lands  a  certificate  containing  his  name,  age,  photograpli,  occu- 
pation, place  of  last  residence,  the  date  on  which  he  lande<l,  and  such  other  data  in 
n-s^pect  to  him  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  to  the  proper  oflicer  61  fifty  cents,  United 
States  currency,  accompanied  by  a  true  photograph  of  the  a])plicant  in  triplicate  to 
the  satisfaKiion  of  such  officer. 

Set.  8.  Each  certificate  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  made  out  in  triplicate  and  to 
each  of  the  triplicate  copies  shall  be  attached  a  true  photograph  of  the  j^rs<m  to 
nhoni  Issued.  One  of  such  triplicate  certificates  shall  be  delivered  to  the  applicant, 
line  fileti  in  the  otfice  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  district  within  which  the 
application  is  made,  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs  for 
jiennanent  re<x)rd  and  file. 

Sec.  12.  The  word  ** laborer*'  or  "laborers*'  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  lal)orers,  including  Chinese 
laundrymen  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining,  fishing,  huckstering,  pe(ldling,  or 
tAkinje,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consumption  or 
exportation. 

The  term  "merchant"  as  employed  in  this  act  signifies  a  person  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  merchandise  at  a  faxeii  place  of  business,  which  business  is  conducted 
in  his  name,  and  who  during  the  time  he  claims  to  be  engager!  as  a  merchant  does 
not  eng^^  in  the  performance  of  any  manual  labor  except  such  as  is  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business  as  such  merchant.  The  definition  of  "laborer"  and 
"merchant**  set  out  in  this  section  shall  receive  the  same  construction  as  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  rulings  and  regulations  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States. 

Enacted  March  27.  1903. 
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Act  No.  703. — Railroath — Safety  appliance* — Ruies. 

Sbc.  19.  *  *  *  Brakefl  and  mirh  other  safety  appliance's  for  the  security  of  life 
and  property  shall  In*  installed  by  the  grantee  [Manila  Railway]  company  on  all 
trains  and  lo(x>motivep,  at  road  crossinpf*  and  at  otlier  places  of  danger,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  de^i^nateil  and  approvini  by  the  government. 

Sbc.  29.  Itefore  inaugurating  the  first  district  of  the  line  conceded  the  grantee  com- 
pany shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  proper  governmental  authority  of  the 
islands  the  working  rules  and  ri'gulations  *  *  *  for  the  gindance  of  iti*  employees, 
and  the  government  having  given  the  company  opportunity  to  !)e  heart!  there?on,  shall 
make  in  said  working  rules  and  regulations  the  a^lditions  and  alterations  whi(*h  shall 
be  nmsideretl  necessary.  These  wt^rking  rules  and  regulations,  after  being  approved 
by  the  proper  governmental  authority,  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  but  they  snail  Ix* 
subject  to  modilication  at  any  time  at  petition  of  the  (*ompany,  or  by  direction  of  the 
government,  said  modificati(ms  being  subject,  after  giving  the  i»ompany  op|)Ortunity 
to  in*  heard,  to  alteration  by  the  T>roi>er  authority,  and  when  approve<l  in  presentetl 
or  modified  form  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

Enacte<l  March  27,  1903. 

Act  No.  780. — KraminatUm  and  litTimng  of  steam  engineers — Coast  trade. 

Si-XTioN  1.  A  board  is  hereby  created,  to  consist  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
Philippine  Archiiwlago,  the  superintendent  of  the  nautical  school,  the  iiisjiector  of 
toilers,  the  in8i)ector  of  hulls,  and  one  ma'^tcr  of  a  merchant  vessel,  who  shall  lie 
appointeil  by  the  insular  colliitor  of  customs,  to  examine  and  certify  for  licenses  all 
applicants  for  the  |K)sition8  of  master,  mate,  imtron,  and  engineer  of  seagoing  vertt*els 
in  the  Philinpiue  coastwise  trade.  The  insular  collector  of  customs  shall  l»e  pre*»i- 
dent  of  the  l)oard  ex  officio,  and  anv  tliroe  meniliers  thereof  shall  constitute  a  <jU<inim 
for  the  transiu'tion  of  business.  This  l)oard  shall  be  known  aiul  referred  to  aa  tJ»e 
**l?oanl  on  Philippine  Marine  Kxaminations." 

8kc.  2.  Whenever  any  fierson  applies  for  license  as  master,  mate,  {tatron,  or  engineer 
of  a  Philippine  coastwise  ve>«el  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  on  Philippine 
marine  examinations  to  make  thorough  inquiry  a.M  to  his  chara<-ter  and  carefully 
to  examine  the  applicant,  the  evidence  he  presents  in  suppt)rtof  his  application,  and 
Buch  other  evidence  as  it  may  deiMu  ])roi>er  or  desirable,  and  if  sati.«he<l  that  hu* 
capacity,  exiH*rience,  habits  of  life,  an<i  character  are  such  as  to  warnint  the  lielief 
that  he  can  hafely  be  intruste<l  with  the  duties  and  res}M)nsibilities  of  the  position 
for  which  he  makes  application,  it  shall  so  certify  to  the  insular  (x>llector  of  customs, 
who  shall  iKMue  a  license*  authorizing  such  applicant  to  act  as  master,  mate,  jmtron,  or 
engineer,  as  the  case  may  Ih». 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  odu^e  of  the  insular  colle<*tor  of  ciM^toms  at 
Manila  during  the  last  we<»k  of  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  l)e<'eml)er  of  each 
year  and  examine  all  applicants  for  any  such  iH>siti4»ns  who  have  tiltni  in  writing 
their  a]>plications  for  examination  at  least  one  month  U*fore  the  meeting  of  the 
board.  FA'ery  applicant  shall  be  examined  physically  by  a  competent  phvsician 
8electe<i  l)y  the  board,  and,  unless  foun<l  to  be  phy8i<;ally  soan<l,  shall  not  fw  fur- 
ther examined  and  shall  not  lie  licensed.     *     *     * 

The  lM)ard  in  examining  apjjlicants  for  the  position  of  engine<T  shall  diligently 
impiire  into  the  knowle<lge  of  said  applicants  t»f  the  construction  and  operation  of 
steam  machinery  and  especially  of  engines  and  lK)ilers,  also  as  to  the  applicant's 
practical  experience,  character,  and  habits,  and  the  board  niay,  in  its  ciimrretion, 
make  such  ])ractical  tests  and  examinations  of  applicants  as  it  may  d(H?m  necessary 
to  demonstrate  their  fitness  or  untitness  for  the  |H>siti(ms  which  they  seek.  The 
board  may  also  take  the  statements,  written  or  oral,  of  any  |»errtons  cognizant  of  the 
qualifications  of  such  applicants. 

Skc.  4  (as  amended  by  act  No.  1025).  The  holders  of  licenses  as  master,  mate,  or 
engineer  uiuler  the  laws  of  the  l-nitc^i  Static  shall  be  eligible  to  ap|K>intment  to  like 
positions  under  tliis  act.  *  *  *  /Vo'/V/fv/,  That  should  any  aj)j>licant  for  licent* 
as  master,  mate,  mtron,  or  engineer  produce  a  pn)perly  authenticate<l  license  L««ied 
to  him  by  the  July  c<»nstitutetl  autnorities  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the 
Hpanish  ivgj"i^.  or  such  other  evidencte  of  competency  o^  may  l)e  satisfactory  to  the 
board,  and  shall  have  been  engaged  in  the  coast wi.se  trade  in  the  waters  of  tfce  Phil- 
ippine Islands  in  the  f)Osition  for  which  he  seeks  a  license  for  at  least  two  years,  such 
written  examination  shall  not  be  rwjuired,  an<l  license  shall  Ik*  issued  thereon,  pro- 
vided he  is  shown  to  be  physic^illy  sound  and  of  good  moral  character  and  within  the 
recjuirements  of  section  seven  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  5.  To  obtain  a  license,  every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  show  a  proficiency 
in  the  subjects  upon  which  he  is  examined  and  shall  answer  correctly  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  questions  propounded  to  him  on  such  examinations.  Examina- 
tions of  all  applicants,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  board,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  insular  collector  of  customs  at  Manila. 

Sec.  6.  Every  license  authorized  to  be  issued  as  alx)ve  set  forth  shall  be  operative 
and  in  force  until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  but  the  insular  collector  of 
customs  may  at  any  time  susfiend  or  revoke  any  license  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
misconduct,  intemperate  habits,  in(;apacity,  or  inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
licensee. 

Sec.  7.  On  and  after  August  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  every  applicant  for 
license  as  master,  mate,  patron,  or  engineer  of  a  Philippine  coastwise  vessel  shall  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  lYotiifed,  houri^er^  That 
any  citizen  or  subject  of  any  other  country  who  may  lie  actinias  master,  mate,  t>atron, 
or  engineer  of  any  Philippine  coa.stwi8e  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  passaj^e  of  this  act, 
may,  upon  application  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  be  grant<Hl  a  certificate  of 
service,  which  shall  authorize  him  to  continue  to  act  in  the  Philippine  coastwise 
trade  as  such  master,  mate,  patron,  or  engineer,  as  the  ca.«je  may  be,  upon  his  making; 
proper  showing  to  the  board  hereinbefore  created,  either  by  the  presentation  of  a 
properly  authenticated  license  from  some  other  recognized  maritime  country  satis- 
fact<:>ry  to  the  boanl,  or  by  such  other  evidence  of  competency  and  good  character  as 
the  board  in  its  discretion  may  deem  sufficient:  And  prmnded  further.  That  he  shall 
have  seen  at  least  two  years'  seVvice  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  these  islands  under  the 
American  flag  and  that  he  shall  take  the  following  oath: 

"I  hereV)y  solemnly  swear  that  I  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of 
the  Ignited  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  the  government  constituted  by  the 
United  States  herein,  and  that  while  in  the  islands  1  will  support  and  maintain  the 
same,  and  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  hereafter  while  in  these  islands  or  while  serv- 
ing imder  this  license  at  any  place  aiti,  alx»t,  or  incite  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  government  established  by  the  United  States  in  these 
islands,  and  that  I  take  this  oath  voluntarily,  without  any  mental  reservation  what- 
soever.    So  help  me  God.*' 

Sec.  10.  Philippine  coastwi:^e  vessels  which  have  on  board  a  chief  engineer  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  although  authorized 
to  perform  the  duties  of  such  in  accordance  with  section  seven  of  this  act,  shall  have 
on  board  as  a  first  assistant  enjjineer  a  citizen  of  the  Ignited  States  or  a  citizen  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  duly  authorized  by  the  board  to  act  as  such;  and  every  Philippine 
coastwise  vessel  which  has  on  board  a  first  assistant  engineer  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  have,  as  chief  engineer, 
either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  duly 
authorized  by  the  board  to  act  as  such:  Pronded^  hnwe.ver,  That,  in  the  ca-seof  Philip- 
pine coastwise  vessels  on  which  neither  the  chief  engineer  nor  the  first  assistant 
engineer  is  acitizeu  of  the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there 
shall  be  employed  and  carried  at  least  two  other  assistant  engineers  who  sliall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  duly  authorized  by 
the  board  to  act  in  such  (Opacity. 

Any  Philippine  coastwise  vessels  which  fails  [sic]  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
section  shall  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  tonnage  tax  at  the  rate  of  ten  cent««. 
United  States  currency,  per  net  ton  per  month  during  the  continuance  of  said  failure. 

Sec.  12.  All  seagoing  steam  ve,-sels  engaged  in  Philippine  coa.'^twise  trade  shall 
employ  and  carry  a  licensed  chief  engineer,  and  all  such  steam  vessels  making  night 
runs  will  employ  and  carry  at  least  one  licen.sed  (;hief  engineer  and  one  licensea  assist- 
ant engineer:  lYovided,  hourrn\  That  the  insular  collector  of  customs  may  direct  that 
more  than  two  licensed  engineers  shall  be  employed  and  carried  on  any  steamer  when, 
in  his  opinion,  the  same  are  required. 

Sec.  13.  AH  steam  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in  bay,  river,  and  harbor  work  shall 
only  be  required  to  carry  a  chief  engineer  possessing  a  second-class  license. 

Sec.  15.  Before  issuing  a  license  to  any  applicant  for  the  position  of  master  or  engi- 
neer, the  insular  collector  of  customs  shall  receive  from  such  applicant  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  in  comj)ensation  for  his  examination  and  license,  anii  for  the  same  service 
shall  demand  and  receive  from  every  mate,  natron,  or  assistant  engineer  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  money  of  the  United  States.  The  sums  thus  collected  shall  be  paid  by 
the  insular  collector  of  customs  into  the  insular  treasury. 

Enacted  May  29,  1903. 
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\tT  So,  \ffJ!^, — Hftitn'inntlon  nutl  lirenmng  of  nUam  ewjitum — OfoM  trrnie, 

^fjtMiS  2.  V^rfiU  th*'  f-xf'irarion  of  the  lir(>n^e  anthorizc^i  to  be  iripoed  l»v  act  nam- 
\n'T*'*\  p*:\*'U  hiin<irH(l  ari«i  »'i;;ht>%  thf  ^i*\  Uiani  [of  niariDe  exaxninationi*]  is  further 
anthoriy^"*!  an<l  firi|*'*ut'r»-*l  to  r*-new  Miirh  licfiL-H?  fn>iii  year  to  year  Dfyon  daeappli- 
('U\\**u  lK*inf;  nia^le  a/*  |ir*'?N-ri(ie<t  in  naid  art,  but  c^aih  renewal  shall  Im»  operative  for 
only  *iuv.  y^ar  In  i-a.-e  of  n-newal  of  liren^e  the  written  examination  retmin^d  by 
fH;rtion  thVee  of  ttsti'l  a^'t  ^hall  not  be  hml,  but  the  applicant  for  renewal  Hhall  only  be 
HH\t\m'i\  to  }*ubmit  to  an  «*xarninatitin,  if  deemed  nece9«ary  by  the  InMnl,  t<»  test'  his 
phyoifal  Hoiindne«f*.  but  the  N^ard  im  anthoriztnl  to  refui«e  any  application  for  renewal 
upon  j-atirfaKor)'  e\id#*n<-e  of  iiii?»if»ndu<*t,  intemjierate  habits*,  iniUfMicity  or  inatten- 
tion Ui  duty  on  the  part  of  the  lirenj*ee,  and  als^j  t4>  revoke  any  tmch  renewal  rK*enM% 
M  hf>n  (;rant»'<l,  for  tiie  name  rea>4jnH,  or  any  of  thern. 

Kna<le<l  DeiemU'r  1«,  l!«»:i. 

RHODE  ISI<AND. 

ACTS  OF  1;K)3. 
(^IIAITKK  IHX).  —  Krmnlnntion  and  lirettsinff  nf  ftarftt r.". 

SwTiov  1.  It  nhall  \h*  unlawful  f<»r  any  pern^m  to  practicv  the  oivujwtion  of  liarU'r 
inany  rity  in  thin  Stat*;  iinh's-*  he  shall  have  first  olrtaintnl  a  tvrtificate  of  registration 
a«  providi'd  in  this  a^-t:  Prorith'tf,  ho'irirr.  That  nothing  Ci>ntaine<l  in  this  act  shall 
apply  \Ai  or  aff<*<-t  any  jKTHin  in  sei-urinj:  his  first  licence  who  is  now  and  for  the  jiast 
two  \ears  ha«*  Is-cn  actually  enj:y;re<i  in  such  occupation,  but  all  licenst»s  issucnl  may 
Ih«  revoke*!  if  saiti  liccnH(H»  <1ih*s  not  comi)ly  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  i»er- 
son  HO  enpijrcd  I(»}-h  than  two  years  Hhall  Ih»  c<msidered  an  apprentice,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  two  y<ars  of  such  employment  shall  lx»  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thw 
act  jiH  hereinafter  provided. 

Skc.  *J.  a  Iniard  of  examiners  connistinjj:  of  thn^e  practical  l)arlK»rs  who  shall  have 
Ihm'U  citizens  of  this  State  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  and 
Im-cu  cn;;atrcd  in  the  occupation  of  barl)ers  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  apiH>int- 
ment,  is  hereby  create<l  to  carry  out  the  purjioscs  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  At  the  present  session  of  tlie  general  assembly  the  crovernor,  with  the  advit"t» 
and  consent  of  the  Hiiatj*,  shall  appoint  one  mend)er  of  said  lioard  to  hold  office  until 
the  firf*t  day  of  February,  A.  I).  liH)4;  one  meml)er  of  said  boanl  to  hohl  oltice  until 
the  firnt  day  of  Fel>ruary,  A.  I).  HM)o;  and  one  member  of  said  board  to  h(dd  office 
until  the  first  day  of  February,  A.  I).  19()fi.  At  the  January  st^ssion  of  the  jireneral 
HH?-(Mnbly,  A.  1).  HM)4,  and  at  the  January  session  of  the  general  a-ssemldy  in  every 
year  tln'reafter,  tin?  p)vernor  shall  aj)point  one  member  of  the  sai<l  board  to  holS 
ofilce  tuitil  the  first  day  of  February  m  the  third  year  after  his  ap]K)intment,  to  suc- 
ceed the  member  of  .^'uch  board  whose  term  will  next  expire:  /VonV/re/,  That  any 
vacancy  which  may  occur  in  said  board  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session  shall  lie 
fille<l  by  the  p)venu»r  until  the  next  session  thereof,  when  he  shall,  by  the  a*! vice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  a))point  some  persim  to  till  such  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  tin?  term.  The  members  of  siiid  board  may  be  removed  bv  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senat(%  for  such  cause  as  he  shall  (feem  sutlicient  and  shall 
express  in  the  ord(;r  of  the  removal.  Each  member  of  said  Inward  sliall  give  a  bond 
in  till*  Hiim  of  otie  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  lie  approved  by  the  jrenerjd 
treasurer,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  tluties,  and  shall  take  the 
oath  ]>rovided  by  law  for  public  ofiicers. 

Sicc.  !{.  Said  board  of  examiners  »*hall  organize  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  appoint- 
ment and  (lualilication  by  electing  one  of  the  members  of  said  boani  as  chairman, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  said  board  a^  secretary,  and  one  of  the  members  of  said 
board  as  treasurer,  and  sui'h  organization  shall  continue  imtil  the  appointment  of  any 
new  mend>er  of  said  board  of  examiners.  The  secretary  of  said  noani  shall  ki^epa 
reconl  of  all  proceedings,  issue  all  notices,  registration  certificates,  cards,  and  attest 
all  such  papers  and  orders  as  said  board  shall  direct  ;  and  the  secretary  shall  i)erfonu 
such  other  duties  as  shall  be  designated  by  said  board. 

Skc.  4.  Said  board  sljall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  a  barber  shop,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Ixiard  of 
health,  and  to  cause  the  rules  and  regulations  so  approved  to  1k»  printetl  in  suitable 
form,  an<l  t«)  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  j)n)prietor  of  each  l)arber  shop  in  each 
city  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor,  or  perscm  operating  a 
barber  shop  in  each  city  in  this  State,  to  keep  i)osted  in  a  conspicuous  puu*e  in  his 
shop,  HO  as  to  be  eiu*ily  read  by  his  customers,  a  coj)y  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 
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A  failure  of  any  such  proprietor  or  person  operating  a  barber  shop  to  keep  such 
rule*  so  poste<i,  or  to  obey  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  \)e  sufficient  cause  for  the 
rvv(K«tion  of  his  certificate  of  registration ;  but  no  such  certificate  of  registration 
i-hall  be  revoked  without  a  reasonable  opportunity^  toeing  offere<l  to  such  proprietor 
or  |)ereon  operating  a  barlier  shop  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of  said 
Utard  shall  have  power  to  enter  and  make  reasonable  examination  of  any  barber 
bhop  in  any  city  in  this  State  during  business  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  sanitary  ci»ndition  thereof.  Any  barber  shop  in  any  city  in  this  State  in  which 
t<M>l9,  appliances,  and  furnishings  in  use  therein  are  kept  in  an  unclean  and  unsani- 
tary ctindition,  so  as  to  enclanger  health,  is  hereby  declared  to  l)e  a  conmion  nuisance, 
anJ  the  proprietor  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  and  ptmishinent  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  Each  memlier  of  said  boanl  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
tlay  for  actual  service,  and  two  cents  i>er  mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveleil  while 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  boanl,  which  comi)ensation,  mileage,  and  all 
other  ex^len^•es  of  said  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
treui^uper  of  said  lx>ard:  Proridedy  That  the  said  compensation,  mileage,  and  all 
other  exi>enses  of  said  board  shall  in  no  event  Ije  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec,  6.  Said  iK^anl  shall  present  annually  to  the  ijeneral  assembly,  in  the  month  of 
Jniiuary,  a  detaileil  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during 
tht'  prece<ling  year,  t<igether  with  a  statement  of  its  acts  and  proceedings,  and  such 
nH*( tin mendat ions  as  it  may  deem  proper.  Any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
(.1  said  lK>anl  at  the  time  of  makmg  such  report  in  excess  of  five  himdred  dollars 
i^hall  l)e  paid  over  to  the  State  treasurer  to  he  kept  by  him  ft»r  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  boanl,  and  to  Ihj  disbursed  by  him  ujwn  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
trwi?urer  of  hai<l  lK>ani. 

Sec.  7.  Sai<l  board  shall  hold  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  shall  dehig- 
nate,  at  least  ft>ur  public  examinations,  notice  whereof  shall  be  given  by  a  jniblica- 
ti«»n  at  least  ten  days  l)efore  the  holding  of  any  such  meeting  in  at  least  one  news- 
j«i}HT  printed  and  published  in  the  county  in  which  such  meeting  shall  \ye  held. 

Skc.  8.  Every  j»erson  nt>w  engage<i  in  the  occupation  of  barlxjr  in  any  city  in  this 
State,  and  who  shall  have  l>een  actually  engaged  in  said  occupation  for  the  periml  of 
two  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  who  shall,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  {lassage  of  this  act,  tile  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth 
hi:*  name,  resi<lence,  and  length  of  time  dunng  which  and  the  place  or  places  where 
he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  who  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  (»f  said  board 
tw<»  dollars,  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling  him  to  practice  said 
<.Hn -notation. 

Sec.  9.  Anv  person  not  now  engaged  or  who  has  not  been  actually  enga<ied  in  the 
occupation  of  barl)er  for  two  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  who  has  not 
c(»inplie<i  with  section  eight  of  this  sll%  shall  not  \ye  authorized  to  practice  said 
<Hvupati(m  in  any  city  in  this  State  until  he  shall  have  obtaine<l  a  certificate  of 
^1ri^t^ation  to  l>e  granted  after  complying  with  the  following  conditions:  1st.  He 
chad  make  written  application  therefor  to  said  board  and  shall  i>ay  to  the  treasurer 
ui  said  boani  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  l)e  in  full  payment  for 
all  examinations  to  l)e  taken  by  said  applicant.  Said  application  shall  be*  sworn  to 
U^fore  the  secretary  of  said  board  and  shall  state  that  said  applicant  is  alw^ve  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  character,  that  he  has  studied  the  trade  of  barberiug 
for  at  least  two  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  registered  and  practicing  barber,  or 
that  he  has  stuaieil  the  trade  in  a  barber's  school  or  schools,  as  hereinafter  defined, 
for  at  least  two  years.  2nd.  He  shall  file  with  said  board  a  certificate  of  a  practicing 
l»hysirian  of  this  State,  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public,  that  said  applicant  is  free 
tn^rn  omtagious  or  infectious  diseases.  3rd.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  foregoing  appli- 
cation and  certificate,  said  l)oard,  at  the  next  meeting  held  for  the  examination  of 
jippliamts,  shall  examine  said  applicant  as  to  his  skill  in  said  trade,  namely,  in  the 
lare  and  preparation  of  the  tools  and  utensils  of  said  trade,  shaving,  hair  cutting, 
and  all  the  services  incident  thereto,  and  being  satisfied  that  said  applicant  is 
jjO'^iosse*!  of  the  re<|uisite  skill  to  proj^erly  practice  said  trade,  the  secretary  of  said 
Uttnl  shall  enter  his  name  in  the  register  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  said  boanl 
?hall  thereupon  issue  to  him  a  certificate  authorizing  him  to  practice  said  trade  in 
this  State:  Pronded^  That  whenever  it  appears  that  said  applicant  has  acijuired  his 
knowledge  of  said  trade  in  a  barber  school  the  board  may  subject  him  to  an  exam- 
ination and  withhold  from  him  a  i-ertificate  if  it  shall  thus  appear  that  he  is  not 
qualified  to  practice  said  trade:  And  also  provided^  That  any  apprentice  applying  for 
a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  allowed  for  so  much  time  as  he  may  have  studied 

the  trade,  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  under  any  practical  barber  in  this  State. 
.V  harl^er's  school  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  school  conducted  by  a  suitable  person 

who  is  authorized  to  pra<*tice  the  trade  of  a  barljer  in  this  State,  and  in  which  all 

instruction  is  given  by  competent  persons  so  authorize<i,  and  in  which  the  course  and 
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period  of  training  phall  comply  with  the  rules  and  regnlations  of  the  said  board  adopted 
lor  the  jfovemment  of  barber  schools. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  Imrljer  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  stmlent  in  any  schfK>l  for  the  teaching  of  said  trade  under  the  instruction 
of  a  qualified  barlH*r.  Ail  apprentice  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  one  who  has 
entere<l  the  employment  of  a  registered  barber  for  a  fixeil  term  in  order  to  learn  the 
trade  of  bart>ering.'  Every  apprentice,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  his  apprenticeship,  file  with  the^ecretaiy 
of  said  f)oar(l  a  statement  in  writing,  showing  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  his 
employer,  the  date  of  commencement  of  employment  with  him,  and  the  full  name 
ana  age  of  said  apprentice. 

Set.  11.  Said  l)oard  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  issued  a  card  bearing  the  seal  of  the  l)oanl  and  the  signature  of  its  chairman 
and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the  occapation 
of  Iwirlwr  in  any  city  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  sucn  card 
U)  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair,  where  it  may  l>e 
rea^lily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve.  Said  card  shall  be  renewed  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  of  reg- 
istration shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  said 
renewal  card.  UfK>n  the  failure  of  any  holder  of  a  certificate  of  registration  to  apply 
for  a  renewal  of  his  card  on  or  l)efore  tho  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  his  said 
certificate  may  be  revoke<l  by  said  board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  13  of 
this  act. 

8ec.  12.  Said  lx>ard  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  \ye  entered  the  names  of 
all  i)ersons  to  Mhom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  l)e 
at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Hec.  13.  Said  l)oard  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  gross  incomi)etency;  (b)  the  keeping  of  a  shop, 
or  the  tools,  appliances,  or  furnishings  thereof,  in  an  unclean  or  unsanitary  con- 
dition; (c)  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  11  of  this  act: 
I^oridedf  That  Iwfore  any  certificate  shall  lye  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall 
have  notit^  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  chaises  against  him,  and  shall  have  reason- 
able opiwrtunity  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  i)erson  whose  certificate  has  l)een 
BO  revoked  may  apply  to  have  the  same  reissued,  and  the  same  shall  be  [rejissued  to 
him  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disciualification  has  ceased.  The  said  board 
shall  have  power  by  its  chairman  to  summon  any  pennon  to  appear  as  a  witness  and 
testify  at  any  hearing  appointed  by  it  touching  any  such  charge  preferred  against 
any  barl)er  of  any  city  m  this  State,  and  to  examine  such  witness  relating  thereto; 
and  may  administer  oaths  to  such  witness. 

Any  pers^)n  aggrieved  by  anv  decision  or  ruling  of  said  board  may,  within  thirty 
days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  after  re<*eiving  notice  of  said  decision, 
take  an  appeal  therefrom  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  8uprt»me  court,  sitting  at 
Providence,  and  said  api)ellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  hear  and  determine  naid  appeal. 

Sec.  14.  To  shave  or  trim  the  Ijeard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  rewanl 
received  by  the  pi»rson  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  i>erson,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act:  /Vo- 
tnded,  That  the  provi.«ion8  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  professional  nurses, 
domestic  servants,  nor  to  undertakers  or  persons  engage<f  in  preparing  a  body  for 
burial,  nor  to  apprentices  under  the  direction  of  a  duly  registered  barber. 

Sec.  15.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  in  any  city  in  this  State 
without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  pr<)vide<i  hy  tHis  act,  or  will- 
fully employing  a  barber  who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be 
qualified  to  practice  such  occupation  under  this  act,  or  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deeme<i  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  ofnot  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Skc.  16.  The  town  council  of  any  town  in  this  State  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  ujmn  the  adoption  of  this  act  by 
any  town  of  this  State,  within  ten  days  thereafter  the  town  clerk  of  said  town  shaft 
file  with  the  secretary  of  the  lx)ard  ol  examiners  provided  for  in  this  act  an  attested 
copy  of  the  vote  of  the  town  council  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  said 
act  have  l>een  adopted  by  the  town  council  of  said  town,  and  upon  the  filing  of  said 
attested  copy,  then  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  town;  and  when 
so  adopted  the  word  ''city,*'  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  constnied  to  mean 
and  include  such  town,  aifid  the  words  "passage  of  this  act^"  wherever  used  in  this 
act,  shall  be  constnied  to  mean  and  include  the  adoption  ot  this  act  by  said  town. 

Passed  April  17,  1903. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  179. — }fine  rtgulathns. 

Skctiox  1.  In  all  mining  shafts  fifty  feet  or  more  in  depth  containing  two  or  more 
compartments  ladder- ways  pliall  be  constructed  in  a  compartment  H€*parate  from  the 
(\>Tii|)artment  in  which  the  cage  or  bucket  runs,  and  platforms  shall  be  built  for  land- 
injn"  at  every  twelve  feet  with  inclined  lad<ler8  l)etween  aaiil  platforms. 

>FX'.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
minlemeanor,  the  same  to  he  prosecute*!  as  are  other  violations  of  the  laws  of  this 
State;  and  upon  conviction  thereof  the  offender  shall  be  fined  not  le«s  than  one  hun- 
drp<i  dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundrwl  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
throe  months  for  each  offense,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  magistrate  who  tries 
the  case. 

Approved  March  9,  1903. 

Chapter  181. — Mine  regulations. 

SixTiox  1.  At  all  mines  where  hoisting  apparatus  is  operated  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  the  following  code  of  l>ell  signals  shall  hereafter  be  adopted  and  used: 

Sec.  2.  One  Ijell,  hoist;  one  bell,  stop,  (if  in  motion.) 

Two  l>el1s,  lower  men;  three  bells,  hoist  men. 

Four  bells,  bhutting  signal.  Engineer  must  answer  by  raising  bucket  or  cage  a  few 
feet  and  letting  it  back  slowly;  then  one  bell,  hoist  men  away  from  bla.st. 

Five  bells,  steam  on;  six  l>ells,  steam  off. 

Seven  belU*,  air  on;  eight  IhjUs,  air  off. 

TI»ree-two-two  bells,  send  down  tools. 

Nine  lielb?,  danger  signal  (fire,  accident  or  other  danger.)  Then  ring  number  of 
Ftation  where  danger  exist**.  No  person  shall  ring  any  signal  bell  except  the  station 
teniltT,  except  in  ease  of  danger  or  when  the  main  shaft  is  l)eing  sunk. 

Engineers  must  slow  up  when  ikas^ing  stations  wlien  men  are  on  the  cage  or  bucket. 


STATION 

BELI^. 

>lls. 

I'ause. 

BelU 
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3 
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10 
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5 

20 

If  ra»e  is  wanted  ring  station  signal.     Station  tender  will  respond  in  in^rson. 

If  >tation  is  full  of  ore  and  station  tender  is  waute<l  ring  station  signal. 

One  copy  of  this  code  shall  be  postetl  on  the  gallows  frame  and  one  before  the 
en;:ineer. 

Sw\  .3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  Ix*  deemed  guilty  of 
a  iniHlenieanor,  the  same  to  be  prosecuted  as  are  other  violations  uf  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  nfK)n  conviction  thereof  the  offender  shall  l)e  lined  not  less  than  one 
hondn^l  doUan»  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  imprb*oned  not  exceeding 
three  months  for  each  offense,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  magistrate  who  tries 
Uiecase. 

Approved  Februar}-  24,  1903. 

TENNESSEE. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Cii  A ITKR  2 1 . — A  yi<i(jnmeut  of  ira(jea. 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  cliapter  453,  Acts  of  1903).     No  action  shall  be  brought 
whereby  to  charge  any  employer  upon  any  assignment  by  any  clerk,  servant  or 
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employe**  of  Mich  enif>loyf-r  to  any  {.ervon,  ftervoni^,  firm  or  corporation  of  any  wages 
or  [Kilarv]  unMim<'<l  at  the  time  of  ^Ui*h  atvi^ninient,  nnlem  Buch  aesignment  at  the 
time  of  tfie  exe<iiti<>n  thereof  t^hail  have  Ijeea  aft«ente(l  to  in  writing  by  such  employer. 

Approve*!  February  11,  1^13 

Cii  AFTER  2:57. — Miiif  rt^ffniitions.  I 

SBTrios  1.  For  the  parp*»»'of  greater  peourity  and  protection  to  the  life  and  health 
of  [iersi>ii!<  employed  in  anil  anMind  tlie  mint^,  and  to  increase  the  8ecurity  and  pro- 
Unt'inn  <-(>nne(ie«t  with  the  minini?  «>(ieration.s  and  to  facilitate  an  efficient  and 
(h'troti^h  in*|»*-<-tion  of  theuiin»-sin  Tennei-^^,  audto  provide  anadecjuate  innpecting 
fone  therefor,  tlie  Kovenn»r  tiiiail  ap|H»int  one  ( 1 )  chief  mine  iusfiector,  who,  with  j 

I  hi*  approval  of  ih**  v!overn«»r.  phall  apfMiint  two  di{*trict  mine  in8j)ector«.     The  chief  , 

min<Mn-i»ectMr  hhall  hold  hi««  othce  for  the  tenn  of  four  (4)  yearn,  or  until  his  sue-  * 

et's-Mir  in  apfxiint^'d  and  (|ualitie<l;  and  the  di*«trict  mine  innpectorH  shall  hohl  their 
orlire  f«»r  tlie  term  of  two  >  J)  yeiirv,  or  until  their  furct^sHors are  appointed  and  quali- 
tii-d.  The  tirnt  ap)Miiiiin)ent  hereunder  nhall  Ix;  made  within  thirty  (30)  days 
from  the  <late  \\l»«-n  thi-  ai-t  ^hall  take  effect;  and  in  ca^^t*  of  resijrnation,  removal 
or  <Ii»ath  r»f  the  ehief  in«*[»«M'tor,  <»r  anv  dintrict  in.«ptH*tor,  Huch  vat^ancy  nhall  be  fille<l 
in  the  manner  alxive  pro\ide«l  f'»r  orf;^inal  ap]M>intmentH  for  the  unexpire<l  term  so 
nia<ie  vatant.  No  jHT^on  hhall  !«e  appointcn]  chief  mine  inspet^tor  unlesH  he  is  jkw- 
w»*H'd  <»f  a  «N>njpetentknowledtre  of  chemiMry.  p-olojry  and  mineralogy  of  Tennessee, 
HO  far  Hi*  th(j*e  wiences  niate  to  mining,  and*  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining; 
ciiKineerinjr  end  tlie  <iifferent  systems  of  w<»rkinj;  ami  ventilating  mincF,  and  the 
nature  and  proj.ertit*s  of  the  noxioa^,  iK)iyonous  and  explosive  frajten  found  in  mine«:, 
and  the  be>t  ni*.  ans  <if  i>reventin>r  c1anirer«  and  the  r(>moval  of  name,  and  nhall  have 
hid  fix  (♦>)  years'  exiwrience  in  mining,  ami  shall  have  lx*en  a  <itizen  and  a  renident 
of  Tennessee  for  two  (2)  years  and  shall  1h'  of  poo«l  moral  character  and  tenijierate 
habits;  and  he  shall  not,  while  in  office,  be  interest  cm!  an  owner,  a^ent,  operatrjr, 
stockholder,  su|H*rintendent  or  engimH.*r  of  anv  mine,  and  may  Ih»  removed  for  t*aupe 
by  the  governor  at  any  time.  No  pers^m  shall  be  appointed  district  in8pect<»r  of 
niines  imless  he  is  a  practical  miner  of  at  least  six  ( r>)  years*  experience  in  m»ninpr, 
hiw  l>een  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Tennessi»e  for  two  (2)  years  or  more,  and  is  jmj«- 
8e!-sed  of  a  pra<-ti<al  knowle^l^re  of  the  l)i»st  mode  of  working  and  ventilating  mine?, 
of  the  bcf^t  means  of  detectini'  noxious,  poisonous  and  explosive  gases  and  the  i)est 
means  of  i)reventing  and  removin*;  same,  aiui  shall  not  while  in  <)ffice  \>e  intert»eted 
as  owner,  agent,  stockholder,  superintendent,  foreman  or  otherwise  in  tereste<i  in  any 
mine;  and  he  shall  l)e  of  good  moral  cliaracter  and  temperate  habits  and  i^ossessmi  of 
a  C'lass  *'A"  foreman's  certilirate  of  comi)etency  as  re<]uire<i  for  foremen  of  mines  in 
this  State. 

Si:c.  2.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  ol  their  offices,  the  chief  mine  inPi>ector 
and  the  <listrirt  mine  inspectors  nhall  give  a  lK>n<l  to  the  State,  the  former  in  tlie  sum 
of  lifteen  thousand  dollars  (>!15,00(M,  and  the  latter  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars (5^0,000),  ea<h  to  In*  ai>proved  by  the  governor;  said  l>ond«  to  be  conditioned 
that  they  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices;  and  they  shall  take  an 
oath  of  office  before  some  court  of  record  that  thev  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially,  to  the  best  of 
tluir  ability,  dincharge  the  <luties  of  their  n'sjxH'tive  officios,  whicfi  oath  shall  l)e 
re<hice<l  to  writing  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  together  with  their  comniis- 
8i(ms,  bonds  and  the  governor's  approval  of  tlieir  bonds. 

Skc.  3.  The  chief  mine  ins]>ector  shall  l>e  allowe<l  one  clerk,  Faid  clerk  to  Iw 
api)()inted  by  the  chief  mine  inspector,  wht)  shall  be  reHponsil)le  for  said  clerk's  aeh». 
Saul  clerk  shall  give  his  or  her  lull  time  to  the  chief  mine  insi)ector*8  office  and  Ije 
stibject  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  mine  ins|>ector  at  all  tinu»8. 

Skc.  4.  The  chief  inspector  of  mines  and  the  district  inspectors  of  mines  shall  give 
their  wlude  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  offices  and  see  that  all  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  strictly  observe<l  and  carried  out  and  the  i)enalty  for  neglect  and 
failure  to  observe  the  j)rovisionH  of  this  act  are  strictly  enforctHi.  It  shall  Ik»  the  <luty 
of  tlie  diHtrict  mine  inspectors  to  thoroughly  and  carefully  examine  each  mine  in 
their  renpective  districts,  lus  set  forth  hereinafter,  and  to  see  that  every  provision  of 
of  this  act  is  strictly  observed  by  owner,  agent  and  employes,  and  that  all  penalties 
are  enforced.  They  nhall  carefully  examine  into  the  workings  and  conditions  of  the 
mines  as  to  ventilation,  drainage,  general  security  to  health  and  life,  cirt^ulation  and 
cr)ndition  of  the  air  in  the  mines,  doors,  brattices,  overcasts,  undercasts,  roadwa^e, 
traveling  ways,  top-on  roadways  and  in  workings,  for  the  presence  of  dust  in  suspension 
or  dust  in  deposit  on  bottoin,  timbers  and  sides  of  roadways  and  working  places 
throughout  the  mine,  and  for  the  presence  of  poisonous  and  noxious  gases;  examine 
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every  mine  with  a  modem  improved  test  lamp  for  the  presence  of  explosive  eases  at 
each  examination;  examine  all  machinery  and  ventilating  apparatus  outside  and  inside 
of  the  mine;  measure  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  in  each  and  every  part  of  the  work- 
inu^of  the  mine,  the  amount  of  intake  and  outlet  currents,  and  designate  to  the  super- 
intendent or  mine  foremen  where  they  shall  meaj«ure  the  currents,  as  hereinafter 
required  by  thi^  act;  examine  into  the  plan  of  ventilation  of  abandoneil  or  worke<l-out 
piiiiousof  mines;  and  so  far  as  possible,  examine  such  pla<*es  for  the  presence  of  iiox- 
ii>U2>,  |K)is«onous  and  exph>sive  ga^K^.  The  inspectors  shall  make  a  reconi  of  all  exanii- 
iiatjons  of  mines,  sbowmg  the  date  when  made,  the  parts  the  examination  covered,  the 
lY^ndition  in  which  the  mines  arc  found,  the  extent  to  which  laws  relating  to  mines  and 
mining  are  observed  or  violated,  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  mines 
an<l  i^vurity  of  life  and  health  sought  to  be  secure<l  by  the  provii>ions  of  this  act,  the 
niiD)her  of  accidents  or  injuries  received  in  and  alx)Ut  the  mines  (with  full  details  of 
rtnh),  the  number  of  mines  in  their  districts  and  the  State,  the  number  of  i)erson8 
anil  animals  employed  in  and  about  each,  the  numljer  of  kegs  of  pf>wder  and  pounds 
of  dynamite  used  in  each  mine  per  month — which  together  with  all  such  other 
fai't^  and  information  of  public  interest  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  mines  and 
the  development  and  progress  of  mining  in  this  State  as  may  be  useful  and  proi)er, 
*hall  lie  f»)rwanie<l  to  the  chief  mine  inspector's  otlice  on  or  before  the  third  day 
x*i  each  month,  covering  work  of  the  previous  month.  The  chief  mine  insjwctor 
^!.all  make  a  c*omplete  record  of  all  such  inspections  and  reports  in  detail,  and  so 
iii'it-h  thereof,  that  may  be  if  [of]  public  interei:t,  to  be  include<l  in  an  annual  report 
{oxhe  governor  of  Tennessee,  which  reiwrt  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  that  official  by 
the  loth  day  of  February,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  following  the  year  cov- 
ere»l  by  tlie  report.  The  district  mine  insfiectors  shall  immediately  and  forthwith 
notify  the  owner,  agent  and  superintendent  of  any  nnne  found  to  l)e  in  a  dangerous 
('<>n<lition,  or  operated  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  writing,  and  imme- 
•iiately  sen<i  the  chief  mine  inspector  a  duplicate  of  such  written  notice,  which  shall 
in  lUuil  show  in  what  manner  the  laws  have  l)een  violates!  and  the  nature  of  the 
liam^-rcius  condition  of  the  mine.  On  receipt  of  same  the  chief  mine  insi)e('tor  shall 
tndke  a  persoMal  examination  of  the  mine  at  theearliest  practicable  time;  and  should 
h.s  i*t>ncWioiis  an<l  findings  agree  with  the  district  ins(H>ctor,  showing  a  dangerous 
ouulition  of  the  mine  to  exist,  he  shall  notify  theem])loyeesof  the  mine  by  posting  a 
Lotii'c  near  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  danger;  and,  if 
deemed  ne<t*ssary,  he  shall  apply  to  any  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity  of  this  State  bav- 
in:* h«al  jurisdiction  where  thecoal  mine  proi-c^eded  a^ain^t  is  situate<l  for  an  injunction 
ft^traiuing  any  {lersons  from  working  in  said  mine,  except  those  employed  on 
i:ujm)vements  or  rei^airs,  until  the  conditions  are  niaile  safe,  or  until  the  provisions 
i'i  this  act  have  been  coniplie<i  with,  and  this  proceeding  shall  l>egoverne<l  by  therules 
an  1  principles  of  chancery  practice.  It  shall  be  brought  on  behalf  of  tlie  State  by 
Kiid  inspector  and  no  Iwnd  for  costs  shall  be  required,  antl  shall  be  prosecuted  by 
the  attorney-general  in  whose  district  the  mine  is  located. 

The  district  mine  inspectors  shall  give  all  orders  for  iniprovenient.s  under  this  act 
in  writing,  and  in  all  cases  a  duplicate  must  be  forwardetl  immediately  to  the  chief 
mine  iusiiectorV  othiv.     If  the  chief  or  district  mine  ins|)ector8  while  making  exam- 
ination or  inspei'tion  of  a  mine,  should  tind  any  matter,  thing  or  practice  in  or  con- 
twi^^^^\  with  such  mine  to  he  dangerous  or  defective,  so  a**  in  his  opinion  to  threaten 
or  tt-nd  Ui  the  IxKlily  injury  of  any  i)erson,  the  inspector  shall  notify  such  person  or 
jieixms  immediately  and  such  person  or  persons  are  hertd)y  require<l  to  obey  such 
notiivt*  from  the  mine  inspectors,  and  the  inspector  shall  notify  the  owner,  manager 
and  tiuperinten<lent  in  writing  to  rectify  such  danger,  condition,  thing  or  practice 
«ithin  a  certain  reasonable  time,  as  hereinafter  provided.     It  shall  lie  the  duty  of 
\\n'  chief  mine  inspector  to  enter  all  suits  for  failure  to  carry  out  and  (d)st»rve  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ait;  and  such  suits  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  l)e  instituted  in  the 
loanty  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general 
of  the  district  in  which  county  the  said  mine  is  situated  to  j»rosecute  in  the  name  of 
the  State  such  suits  for  enforcement  of  the  provisions  and  |>enaities  under  this  act. 
That  the  duJies  of  the  mine  inspectors  may  be  faithfully  and  impartially  discharged 
a:.d  that  their  onlers  to  0|>eratora  and  em|doyees  as  set  forth  above  may  be  carried 
"'Ot  to  the  extent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  any  mine  inspector,  operator,  agent,  sn|  er- 
intendent  or  employee  of  any  mine  neglecting  or  refusing  to  observe  this  act  sliall, 
up<in  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  (>2r))  nor  more 
tlun  two  hundre<i  dollars  l|200),  and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  inipris- 
onwl  in  the  county  jail  not  exi-eeding  one  year  and  be  removed  from  ollice. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  puri)oj?e  of  making  the  inspections  and  examinations  provide*  1  for 
in  this  act,  the  chief  mine  inspector  and  the  district  mine  inspectors  shall  have  the 
right  t;)  enter  any  mine  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  day  or  night,  but  in  such  manner 
a?  nhall  not  unnecessarily  obstruct  the  workings  of  the  mine;  and  the  owner  or  agent 
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^A  «fv  h  iTi.r^  1-  r.  r*-  »y  r*%~.r  -ii  "•.  f-rr.^r*  t^.r-  cw*aik«  i>i.i.wmt  :>r  Forb  entry  and 
in-f#^t.'  r.  ar*i  ».•  *»!:.-; **- '.  nar-i  •'TAf..»r-i''i-  r»  n«riv'>T  pr  it >i^i  for tftiali  extend  U> all 
#•*  '4l  1'  ,,.  •  "*'  'f,:  '*'r.  .*:*•;.  ;  i.-*-:  jiu-  *.-.«l  •7':-r  n.:r.*-*  in  :.'  w  '^tate:  arnl  in  cane  of 
ff-i  t^A  •.{  A  .  '  ^j'-r.  '*-rA'  f  r -'*;*-r.' :.-.,•.*  r.t  !..  A  'V  «ii<  h  »^tiy  ft»r  ini9pei'ti<>Q 
a:.'!  •t'f  .'  2  »  f..  'J"  !.  ..-.  •'»'  t.  T*.  V  -:.i  '  '••  lUs  •*' '"  ii  !:'.•-*■':  twrntv-five<Joiiani 
'  *j/»    :''  r  *^..  r.  Af.  .  » %»"^'  rv'  .-a*,  ^i.  i  *•*  r.  rv-r  >a;  -:  jl.i  ■  '*:.?»ntJ:*e  a  ^'parate  offen»^. 

>>j  ^».  I  '.►'  t  r  ■-?  r  ■  ^  •..'■'•«  tf*r  •  .»  .  :— u*^.^*-  tr-  .'"i-t;-*.  *.r  f«»rTion9  lberK»i, 
ir.  '..  -  ^*A'^\  *«  r  •  "  *..-.«•  -r.-*  *•.*«-  t*"-  J  r»-ir  ...-^•-i  •:■  g  •:..-tri«t-,  and  may  at  any 
ti  .  '-  *  r  Af.'^f  *  *'  -«•  .•-  « :.^.i.  .',  !i.«  J  ,-tj^.,^iii,  it  ^^  n-t.  .»fvii  l»y  the  l»e».t  int^frf^  oi 
tr.**  "♦TV,*'*-,  ar.  ;  -i./».i  .-^..r-  -  :•  r.  ir.-;r,»*i  .r*.'*.  u^jts.*-  ^t;.  x:  r;i»'?*  aii'i  rr-,r.iuiti<>m*  fi>r llie 
«r'»'.»-rr,r  .#•'.'  .?  :.'.«•  'i:-Ti  t  j:  -'^tt**^*.  r*  .t  ;:.<•'  f"-.-'.  nt  with  th*»  ftrtwcT!!  ami  diilt«':* 
If).  ♦—*•••!  ..'i»'i*':ii  '"V  ;**r.  a*-:. .  ■  *#^f  ;r- »  :  :  ..rr:  .*>  ••?  a^  f  i««n  aii«l  prf**-et^linp»  throiijrh- 
^»i.t  »rr'  ■.  f'»-rMir  *!;-*•'.•?•;  ».'  •!  i  -  .i-u;.  •  r-l*  r  «  n*-  .i>tnit  in>p«iii»r  l«>  the  ft*is5tan<v 
of  ai.y  '/ti'T'j  -f..  *  .r.-:***  f.  r  *»r  :»•»  i  :  -  'i  -:ri  t  ..o'i«i'ti»r><  tt>  rhe  as'->i«aanf**- cif  !li«* 
MfitT  *i  -in«'t  ir.-T*t  t»  r.  ».r  i.  a<»*  tr^r-r'T  •:  «l>»rit  ::».*,*'rt*.rsi  when,  in  hi*  jadinnent, 
th**  »•!  *  .f'Ti'  V  /*r  r.^»^r-.»v  or  ♦..»•  -•-rv  .•■**  1.  "j.-.'L'-  '-r  i»-n. ■;:.-•:  an«l  h»»  uiar.  ikith  ihr 
rr,fj-».r.t  of  tfi*'  L''.  •►*r..«»r.  rti  '»\»-  anv  ••.-'r.  t  ii.*:*** '..r  t-ra  Mjffi«s*nt  caii?4».  Any 
fii;tlr»M--.rf-'.'  .r*  '.  ..•»•.  •...-r»'tra'''l  i«.r  r-:!*-*.  «i::i'.k»-riii»^w  or  imrnoml  «-iHi«liji«'t  itliall  itm- 
Hitr.tr'  a  "  i»t.«  I.  I.'  f.ii.y*'. 

>r/\  7.  I  ti»'  <  M»-f  rf.:r  ♦♦  i.  "^m-itur  -l.a.l  r»  n''.»»r  ^Ufh  a-fi-tarjif  to  lUv  »iiytri«'t  mine 
iri-r.*»'tor-  f'-r-  »r.  i.  v  or  orh»'r  *:-*•  a.-  '•  r  :  ri.-tar.i**  :4i!«i  i-orwlition-  niav  r%*«<uire:  an-l 
h«'  -Laii  tiiiikc  -  .«  !i  |^  r«>or.al  iri-;«*>  ;  'T.-  <i(.  i  exan.inatii»ri^  of  iiiirit^a^  lie  may  «jet'rn 
n«'f4—- iirv  jii.'l  J.."*  «  ! f.*'r 'IntM-  w.ii  jt-rr'.ii,  an«i  inv<?'ti;;Hte  all  ilau'jt'n*:^*  ti»n«Utions 
r*-tf^trXiu[  f»v  f  {,♦•  «li-rri«  t  iriiM^'-t'ir'*  at  i?:**  f^rii-yt  p*K*-!l>h*  time  ait«'r  rvf'eipt  of  Mirh 
iiiforiiia»iorr  j»m«|  h" -'ihiI  k^i'f*  in  hi.-*  o.'fife  all  nia|»p,  iitaii!*,  n*i>orti*,  T«a|»er>*,  l>»i»>ti», 
rvi-'prfi-  aril  o*:.i  r  n.;itt«T  r»-«|»:in'«l  to  !»•  tiltnluith  hiio  hy  thi^art;  arni  he  shall  snp- 

}»!>  th»*  «li-"ri«'t  irHji4Tt/»r-  w.th  t^'T't  lar,.jr*,  inj-tniiiK'nt.**,  Ma!it>nrr>\  blank  vouchers 
f>r  f*xf«<riw' a'-r-oMnt''.  atai  alt  kin«l>  of  hiank?*  ilm^I  in  the  ser%'i4'«*;  an<l  he  fhall  keep  a 
re^'orH  of  ail  of  in-i  an<l  th**  <li'rri<-t  iriy;'4'«  ton*'  work  in  ami  at>out  the  niinfv  in  such  a 
marifUT  that  will  make  a  ('ori);>l<-te  ari<l  ri*a'ly  n*(onl  r»f  n.-f«'renc-e.  In  hi^  annual 
Tv.]Kiri  to  t\t*'  (;o\4*ritor  h<>  ^hall  i-niiriMTat**  all  arrident^,  fatal  or  nonfatal,  with  full 
fmrtirnlar*';  prrpar**.  iiyi**trt  aii«l  arraii;re  ^tati^tit'^  of  the  annual  output  of  all  mines' in 
thin  ^tat4-  and  tiic  niniih<>r  r>f  ('<»ke  oxchm  in  r»fif'ration  and  the  numlM*r  not  in  opera- 
tion, with  r<iirh  information  nrid  ^tati^ticH  a>'  he  may  think  nnt'ful  aini  pro|M*r,  and 
mak4*  xit<'h  Hii,.'L'»'Htionf«  a.**  he  «U*«*mH  important  to  the  minim;  int4;rp>ti«  of  tlie  State, 
nml  refi'jrt  h'kIi  lactn  rt-lativr  to  tin*  miniTal  n'j'ourei**  of  the  State  ami  the  develop- 
ment oi  Wir  KariH*  that  will  U*  oi  piihlir  int4're}<t,  and  make  any  Fii^eHtionH  tiiat  may 
Ik*  rM*r«'»««Hry  for  th«»  In-tfiT  prot«'rti«>n  oi  thelitV  ami  lii^ilth  of  |)enmnH  en^aj^^i  in  the 
mtnink'  indintry,  to^'*-tlicr  with  tlie  total  exftense  c>f  bin  department;  and  at  the 
Rp)M)ifitriient  and  ({iialiru'ation  of  his  Hi)rc<'«««4or  he  nhall  turn  over  to  Hai<i  Hiux*esKorall 
HTord-  of  hiM  olfire  of  every  <liarart<*r  aii<l  ail  pro}»erty  of  the  State  that  may  or  »*houM 
i>4'  in  \of*  li:ind>'  and  the  haridn  of  the  iliutriet  inHfK'<'tor8.  In  ca^^e  of  hij)  m^leet  or 
refusal  to  do  ho,  or  p<»rf4>rm  t)ie  ilntli-H  an  pren'rihe^l  in  thin  act,  he  Hhall,  upon  i*onvio- 
tlon,  Ik*  flmd  not  Ijhh  than  tW4«nty-five  dollarn  (f^2n)  nor  inf>rethan  the  value  of  prop- 
erty of  tl.<*  Stat4'  that  may  U-  in  hi?*  handn,  an4l  Ik»  eonfine<l  in  the  eounty  jail  of  the 
romdy  wluTciii  i\u*  conviction  in  hud  for  a  periixl  in  the  dixiTetion  of  the  court. 

Sk4\  U.  The  n»aximnrn  |>4'rirMl  that  nhall  (wcur  U'tween  insjK^c'tions  and  examina- 
tioriM  oi  (>ach  mine  in  thin  State  and  th(;  minimum  (iiiantity  of^  fre^^h  air  that  hhall  he 
Huppliei]  to  (>a<li  imthoti  and  e:ich  animal  <>mploye(i  in  the  minet*  of  this  State  nhall 
he  j^overned  l)v  tin*  followiFijf  cla-nilicationH  of  mini's,  haHt»d  u)x>n  the  exir^tinp  eon- 
<lili<MiH  heretofore,  at  prenent,  or  may  ajipear  in  the  future,  in  accordance  with  the 
coriditiouH  j<H)pardi/.int;  human  lift'  and  health  in  Huch  mines.  The  clasnification 
nhall  he  nn  follown:  ('lax.-*  A  nhall  include  every  coal  mine  or  other  mine  known  to 
li berate  tin*  <lam|)  (('114)  nt  i)rem'nt  or  in  the  future,  and  all  minefl  of  thin  cla^ 
nhnll  h4'  iMM|MM't4'd  hv  the  chiel  inH{MM*tor  or  the  district  inspectoral  It^st  once  every 
sixty  n;u)  days;  and  the  minimum  amount  of  fresh  air  supplied  to  em-h  f)er8on  and 
aninuil  4Mnployed  in  the  nnne  hy  the  ventilating;  currents,  shall  Ije  one  hmidred  and 
fifty  MM))  cubic  feet  p4>r  minute  for  ea<*h  ihm'sou  and  six  hundrtHl  (GOO)  cubic  feet 
p4>V  minute  for  each  animal  <*m}>loyed  in  the  mine  at  one  time.  At  any  time  fire 
<him))  is  discovered  in  the  mine  (»r  mines  of  other  claj^ses  the  inspector  may  place 
stich  mine  or  mines  in  this  class,  and  then  it  shall  be  Kubject  to  the  restrictions 
lu^rein  on's<Tibed  for  the  ojK'ration  of  mincB  of  such  clasH.  However,  if  the  amount 
of  lire  damp  is  slight  or  limited  Rn«i  the  safety  of  employees  is  not  endanf?ered  from 
such  ^^as,  the  chief  inspector  may  use  his  hi>st  judgment  in  chanf^in)?  the  clawificatioD 
of  such  mine  or  mines;  and  any  mine  liberating  sufficient  fire  damp  to  be  detected 
cm  the  flame  of  a  modem  test  lamp  may,  by  action  of  the  chief  mine  inspector,  be 
piac(Ml  in  thisclaMs;  and  if  changes  are  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  comply 
with  tlilH  act,  the  chief  ins[)ector  shall  allot  them  a  reasonable  time  to  make  such 
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changes;  and  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  he  may  remove  a  portion  of  or  all  the  inside 
employees  until  such  changes  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  provipiona  of  this 
act.  The  minimum  amount  of  frei^h  air  required  and  specified  may  be  increa^aed  by 
the  chief  inspector  should  he  deem  it  necet»sary  for  the  better  protection  of  human 
life  and  health,  as  the  conditions  may  require. 

Class  B  shall  include  every  coal  of  other  mine  that  is  dry  and  dusty  to  such  an 
extent  as,  in  the  best  judpuent  of  the  chief  inspector,  renders  the  name  dangerous  from 
dust  explosions;  and  where  coal  or  other  dust  is  deposited  on  timbers,  sides  and 
bottoms  of  the  air  ways,  entries  and  other  workings  of  the  mine,  and  where  dangers 
would  l>e  increased  b^  too  great  a  velocity  of  the  ventilating  currents  in  the  mines 
of  this  class,  the  minimum  amount  of  fresh  air  supplie<i  by  ventilating  currents  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person  and  five 
hundred  (500)  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  animal  employed  in  the  mine  at  one 
timip;  and  the  chief  ins])ector  or  a  district  inspector  shall  inspect  and  examine  each 
mine  of  this  class  at  least  once  every  sixty  (HO)  days,  or  oftener,  and  determine  if 
the  mine  is  operated  under  the  restrictions  of  this  act  and  those  governing  mines  of 
this  class.  The  chief  mine  inspector  shall  have  the  right  to  classify  the  mines  and 
determine  to  what  class  they  shall  belong. 

Class  C  shall  include  every  coal  or  other  mine  employing  over  twenty  (20)  persons 
and  three  (3)  mules  that  is  not  at  pr€»sent  or  may  in  the  future  liberate  sufficient  fire 
damp  to  be  detect e<l  on  the  flame  of  a  modern  test  lamp  and  has  not  l^een  classed  as 
a  drj'  and  dustv  mine  by  the  chief  inspector  of  mines.  The  minimum  quantity'  of 
fresh  air  that  stall  l)e  supplied  to  each  person  employed  in  the  mine  by  tlie  ventilat- 
ing currents  shall  be  eignty-five  (8.5)  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  for  each  animal 
employed  in  the  mine  it  shall  be  five  hundred  (500)  cubic  feet  per  minute;  and  it 
ehall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  a  district  inspector  to  inspect  and 
examine  each  mine  of  this  class  at  least  once  every  ninety  (90)  days;  and  at  any  time 
conditions  may  require,  the  chief  inspector  may  increase  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  to 
be  supplied  by  ventilating  currents,  and  when  conditions  require  may  change  mines 
from  one  class  to  another  by  proper  notice  to  all  parties  interested. 

Class  D  shall  include  all  coal  or  other  mines  working  less  than  twenty  (20)  per- 
sons in  which  fire  damp  has  not  lx?en  discovered  at  any  time  and  which  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  dry  and  dusty  mines.  This  class  of  mines  shall  supply  the  same  amount 
of  fresh  air  by  ventilating'currents  to  persons  working  in  same  as  required  for  "Class 
C"  mines.  Mines  of  this  class  shall  l)e  inspected  every  ninety  (90)  days  by  the  chief 
inspector  or  a  district  insj^ector.  The  chief  inspectx)r  shall  have  the  authority  to 
change  the  classification  of  mines  of  this  class  as  the  conditions  mav  require  to  main- 
tain  them  in  proper  classes. 

Class  E  shall  include  all  copper,  iron  ore,  phosphate,  lead  or  other  materials  being 
mined  by  shaft,  slope,  drift  or  otherwise;  and  mines  of  this  class  shall  l3e  examined 
once  every  three  (3)  months  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  a  district  inspector,  and 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  supplied  by  the  ventilatmg  currents  for  each  i)erson  and 
animal  employed  shall  be  governed  ny  the  conditions  therein,  anrl  in  no  case  shall 
the  quantity  of  the  ventilating  currents  be  increa.'ned  over  that  of  ** Class  A'*  mines: 
Provided^  howner,  That  whenever  any  explosive  gases  are  met  with,  the  chief  inspector 
shall  fix  the  required  amount  of  the  ventilating  current  per  person. 

Sec.  10.  The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  shall  make  or  cause  to  l>c  made 
by  a  competent  mining  engineer  or  survevor,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine, 
not  less  than  a  scale  ofone  hundred  (lOO)  feet  per  inch — where  this  scale  is  imprac- 
ticable, the  chief  mine  inspector  may  allow  such  map  to  be  made  on  a  scale  of  two 
hundre<l  (200)  feet  per  inch — which  map  shall  be  as  ff)llows:  First,  all  measurements 
shall  be  in  feet  and  decimal  parts  thereof.  Second,  all  of  the  openings,  excavations, 
shafts,  tunnels,  slopes,  planes,  stopes,  stumps,  pillars,  main  entries,  cross  entries,  air 
ways,  rooms,  pumps,  sumps,  etc.,  in  each  opening,  stratum,  seam  or  bed  of  coalorother 
material,  mineral,  etc.,  in  such  mine.  Tnird,  by  darts  or  arrows  made  thereon  by 
pencil  or  pen,  showing  the  direction  of  ventilating  currents  of  such  mine.  Fourth,  all 
doors,  brattices,  overcasts,  undercast«<,  regulators,  ventilating  apparatus,  buildings  on 
outside  within  two  hundred  (200)  feet  of  intake  air  way.  Fifth,  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  boundary  lines  between  said  mine  and  all  adjoining  mines,  whether  owned  by 
game  operator,  and  the  relation  and  proximity  of  said  mme  to  every  other  adjoining 
mine.  »Sixth,  the  elevation  above  some  well  established  datum  point  (sea  levels 
derived  from  adjacent  <^il road  surveys  to  have  the  preference)  of  all  tunnels,  sumps, 
entries,  headings  and  working  places  adjacent  to  boundary  lines  at  points  not  to 
exceed  three  hundred  (300)  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 

8i5c.  11.  A  true  copy  of  said  map  or  plan  shall  be  kept  at  the  mine,  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  for  the  use  of  the  inspectors  at  least  once  every  six  (6)  months, 
or  oftener  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  the  district  mine 
inspectors.    The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  each  mine  shall  cause  to  be 
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Bhown  accurately  on  the  map  or  plan  of  the  mine  all  the  changes  of  every  char- 
acter, all  the  advam^itienb)  and  exiravationH  made  therein  during  the  time  elapmng 
Hince  work  was  laflt  shown  on  such  map  or  plan;  and  all  parts  of  such  mine  that 
were   worked  out  or  almndoniHl  during  said  time  shall  he  clearly  indicate«l   by 
colorings  on  said   map  or  plan;  and  whenever  any  of  the  workings  or  excava- 
tions of  said  mine  have  l>een  driven  to  their  destination,  a  correct  measurement 
and  surveys  of  all  such  workings  and  excavations  shall  be  ma<le  and  recorder! 
in  a  survey  book  and  placed  on  tlie  map  or  plan  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  pi  Han* 
or  any  supporting  material  from  such  parts  of  the  mine.     The  operator  or  sujMTin- 
tendent  of  every  mine  in  this  Stiite  shall  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  pasna^^  of 
this  act  furnish  the  chief  mine  ins|>ector  of  this  State  (a  tracing  on  muslin,  or  a  sun 
print)  a  correct  copy  of  said  map  or  nlan,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for;  and   the 
chief  inspector  of  mines  shall,  at  the  ena  of  each  year,  or  twice  a  year  if  require*!,  for- 
ward said  map  or  plan  to  the  owner,  oi)erator,  or  su}>erintendent,  whose  duty  it  ntiall 
be  to  i)lace,  or  cause  to  In?  placiMl  on  said  map  or  plan,  all  the  extensions,  worked-out 
and  abandoned  parts  of  the  nfine  that  have  l)een  completcnl  during  tlie  time  since 
the  map  was  last  brought  to  date,  and  return  the  same  to  the  mine  inspcH-tor's  offi<'e 
within  sixty  ((M))  days  from  the  time  of  receiving  said  map  or  plan.     The  copi«<  of 
the  maps  or  plans  of  the  mines  tiled  with  the  chief  ins jH*ctor  of  the  State  shall  remain 
in  that  office  as  tiie  othciai  records  of  the  otlice,  and  shall  l)e  transferre<l  by  him  to 
his  successor  in  othce;  but  in  no  ciise  shall  a  coj)y  of  8ai<l  man  or  plan  be  made  witli- 
out  the  written  consent  of  the  owner,  operator  or  agent.     It  any  o|^>erator,  owner  or 
agent  of  a  mine  fail  or  neglect  to  funiish  the  chief  mine  inspector  with  a  map  or  plan 
of  such  mine  as  provided  herein,  or  should  the  chief  mine  inspect<»r  lielieve  that 
any  maj)  or  plan  so  filed  is  inaccurate  or  materially  imperfect,  then,  in  either  t«»*e, 
the  chief  mine  inspector  is  dulv  authorised  to  cause  a  correct  survey  and  map  or  plan 
to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  operator  thereof,  and  the  expens-e  shall  be  recover- 
able from  said  operator  as  other  debti?  are  recoverable  l)v  law:  I^orided,  hoirerrr. 
That  if  the  map  or  i)lan  which  may  Ihj  claime<l  by  the  chief  inspector  to  l>e  inacru- 
rate  shall  prove  to  be  correct,  then  the  chief  mine  inspector  shall  be  liable  for  the 
expense  inrurre<l  in  making  said  test  survey  and  map  or  plan. 

Six-.  12.  It  sliall  be  unlawful  f<»ranv  pers<m  c.r  persons  to  act  as  mine  foremen, 
assistant  mine  foremen,  c>r  tire  bosses  of  any  niine  in  this  State,  unless  they  arc  regis- 
tered as  holders  of  certificates  of  comiH'tency  or  qualification  under  this  act. 

Skc.  13.  A  certiticate  of  competency  or  (Rial  ill  cat  ion  to  mine  foremen,  assistant  mine 
foremen,  and  gas  bo^s  shall  bL»  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state*  to  every  applicant 
whr)  may  be  reported  by  the  examiners,  as  hereinafter  proviiUnl,  as  having  {lasscMi  a 
satisfactory  examination  and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  at  least  five  (5)  years' 
practical  ex|)erience  in  mining,  and  of  giuMl  con<luct,  caj)al)ility  and  sobriety,  and 
shall  be  sufticient  evidence  of  liis  comjH'tency.  The  certilicate  shall  be  in  manner 
and  form  tis  shall  be  prescrilKMl  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  record  of  all  certifi- 
cates issued  shall  be  kept  in  his  (lei)artment. 

Skc.  14.  For  the  purpuneof  the  examination  of  applicant.s  for  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation, a  board  of  examiners  shall  Ih»  ap{Kjinted,  to  consist  of  one  (1)  experienced 
miner,  one  ( I )  operat^jr  or  manager  of  mines  and  one  (1)  expert  mining  engineer. 
This  ls>ard  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  aiid  their  term  of  otiice  shall  be  two 
(2)  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  an<l  (pialitied.  The  meetings  uf  said 
l)oar(l  maybehehl  at  such  times  and  ])lacesas  convenient  to  themselves  and  theappli- 
cants  to  be  examined.  The  board  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  an<l  to  discharge  tlie  duties  of  their  otiice  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  they  shall  organize  bv  electing  one 
(1 )  of  their  mem])ers  as  chairman  and  one  ( 1 )  as  secretary  to  the  board.  In  no  case 
shall  an  examination  be  c(mducte<l  except  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  board, 
and  they  may  make  such  rules  and  conduct  such  an  examination  as  in  their  judgment 
may  seem  j)roper  for  ascertaining  the  (pialiti(*ations  of  thea}>plicants.  The  said  boanl 
shall  report  their  action  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  to  the  chief  mine  inspector,  and 
at  least  two  (2)  of  the  board  shall  certify  to  the  (lualilicaticms  of  each  appli(tant  who 
passes  the  examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  traveling  exi)ense8  of  Rai<I 
t)oard,  together  with  five  dollars  ($o).j)er  day,  while  they  are  actually  eneaged  at 
their  duties,  not  to  exceed  forty  (40)  days  during  one  term,  shall  be  i>aid  by  the  State 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  board. 

Skc.  15.  Said  certificate  shall  contain  the  full  name,  the  age  and  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  applicant,  also  the  length  and  nature  of  his  previous  experience  in  and  about 
coal  ami  other  mines;  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  record  in  his  depart- 
ment of  all  certificates  issued.  Before  certificates  shall  be  issued,  the  applicant 
must  give  satisfactory  evi<l en ce  to  the  board  of  examiners  of  his  good  conduct,  capa- 
itiiitv  and  sobriety  and  shall  pay  to  ^aid  lM)ard  of  examiners  the  following  fees: 
lollars  ($3)  for  the  examination,  to  be  paid  for  examination;  one  doUu*  ($1) 
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for  ree;i8tering  certificate;  and  one  dollar  ($1)  for  certificate.    All  fees  fK)  collected 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 

Sec.  Id.  No  coal  mine  shall  be  operated  for  a  period  longer  than  thirty  (30)  days 
without  such  certificated  mine  foremen.  For  all  Class  **A"  and  Claes  **B"  mines 
the  foremen  shall  hold  Class  "A"  certificates;  the  assistant  foremen  may  be  holdeis 
of  Class  **B"  certificates.  In  all  mines  of  Class  *'C"  and  Class  "D'*  the  foremen 
may  be  holders  of  Class  *'B"  certificates,  and  all  gas  bosses  shall  be  holders  of  Class 
**A"  or  Class  **B'*  certificates,  which  certificates  shall  state  on  the  face  of  same 
that  they  are  qualified  to  act  as  gas  bosses.  Any  owner,  operator  or  superintendent 
operating  a  coal  mine  in  this  State  for  thirty  days  without  such  certificated  foreman 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  same,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  per 
day  for  each  and  every  tlay  operated  without  such  foremen  or  foreman. 

Sec.  17.  In  case  of  tne  loss  and  destruction  of  a  certificate  the  secretary  of  state  may 
supply  a  copy  thereof  to  the  person  losing  same  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  (50)  cents; 
Prorided,  It  shall  l^e  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary  of  state  that  the  loss 
has  actually  occurred  and  the  loser  was  a  holder  of  such  certificate. 

Sec.  18.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  a  certificate,  or  know- 
ingly make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  statement  in  any  certificate  under  this  act 
or  in  any  official  copy  of  the  same,  or  shall  urge  and  influence  others  to  do  so,  or  shall 
utter  or  use  any  such  false  certificate  or  unofficial  copy  thereof,  or  shall  make,  give, 
utter,  produce  or  make  use  of  any  false  declaration,  representation  or  statement  in 
any  such  certificate  or  copy  thereof,  or  any  document  containing  same,  he  or  they 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  let^s  than 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  or  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  (6). months 
nor  less  than  three  (3)  months,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  19.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  mine  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman  or 
gas  boss  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  with- 
out being  a  holder  of  a  certificate  under  this  act  and  in  accordance  with  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fine<l  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  and  costs  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  days  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court:  Provided^  houenfr^  That  certificates  granted  under  the  laws  of  this  State  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  lx»  considered  good  and  in  full  force  as  if  issued  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  20.  In  order  to  better  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines  and  promote  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  persons  employed  therein  the  operator  or  superintendent 
shall  employ  a  competent  and  practical  inside  overseer  of  each  and  every  mine,  to  be 
calleil  "mine  foreman."  Said  mine  foreman  shall  be  licensed  as  hereinbefore  required 
by  this  act,  and  his  license  as  such  shall  be  sufiicient  evidence  of  his  competency. 
He  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  he  shall  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  duties  at  the  mine  when  in  oi)eration  (or  in  case  of  his  absence,  an  assistant  cliosen 
by  him),  and  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus,  airways,  entries, 
traveling  ways,  timbers,  pumps  and  drainage  that  as  the  miners  advance  their  excava- 
tions all  dangerous  coal,. slate  or  rock  overhead  is  taken  down  or  secured  against  falling, 
and  that  sufficient  props,  caps  and  timbers  are  kept  at  some  convenient  point  near  the 
mine  entrance,  which  shall  ))e  selected  and  loaded  on  the  cars  by  the  miners,  and 
shall  then  be  hauled  to  the  mouth  of  the  room  or  face  of  the  entry  where  he  is  work- 
ing; and  he  shall  see  that  all  break  throughs  are  made  in  accordance  with  this  act,  as 
follows:  In  all  Class  "A"  mines  no  entry  or  air  way  shall  advance  over  sixty  (60)  feet 
from  the  last  complete<l  break  through  and  air  current  without  written  special  per- 
mission of  the  chief  mine  inspector,  who  shall  designate  the  distance  and  the  manner 
such  entry  or  air  way  shall  be  advanced,  and  such  permission  shall  be  given  only  in 
cases  where  necessary  to  make  some  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  works  or  sur- 
fai'e  for  improvement  in  ventilation  or  drainage;  and  break  throughs  between  rooms, 
or  **  pillars"  break  throughs  shall  not  be  over  seventy-five  (75)  feet  apart,  measuring 
the  first  room  from  entry  or  air  way.  In  all  Class  *'  B"  mines  the  entries  or  air  ways 
shall  not  be  advanced  over  sixty-seven  and  one-half  (67i)  feet  from  last  completed 
break  through  and  air  current;  and  all  break  throughs  between  rooms  or  ** pillars" 
break  throughs  shall  not  exceed  eighty -two  and  one-half  (82J)  feet  apart,  measuring 
from  the  nearest  entry  or  air  way  for  the  first  break  through.  In  all  Class  **  C  "  and 
Class  *'  D"  mines  the  entries  antl  air  ways  shall  not  be  driven  over  seventy-five  (75) 
feet  in  advance  of  the  last  completed  break  through  or  air  current;  and  break 
throughs  between  rooms  or '*j)illars"  breakthroughs  shall  not  exceed  ninety  (90) 
feet  apart,  measuring  from  the  nearest  air  way  or  entry.  In  all  Class  *'  E"  mines  the 
method  of  ventilating  and  directing  the  ventilating  current  shall  be  determined  by 
the  chief  mine  inspector,  as  the  case  may  recjuire  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
persons  therein  employed  demand:  Pronded,  That  in  all  classes  of  mines  the  chief 
inspector,  in  conjunction  with  the  mine  foreman,  may  increase  or  decrease  all  the 
distances  above  provided  for  when  by  them  deemed  expedient:   Provided  further, 
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That  paid  mine  foreman  j»hall  not  lie  jqi>»jert  to  the  control  of  the  operator  or  owner 
in  the  <li)<char;^e  of  the  dutien  re*iiiire«l  of  slid  mine  foreman  hy  this  act.  It  ^hall  lie 
the  duty  of  tlie  mine  foreman  or  foremen  to  «ee  that  the  provimons  of  this  Hcction 
and  the  oth*-r  duti*-!*  h«*rein  dHined  are  faithfully  dL»«chafv:ed  and  carried  ont;  and  in 
ca«eof  hi-  or  th»-ir  failure  to  crmiply  with  tnwh  provisions",  and  upon  conviction,  he 
or  they  nhnll  1k»  «»ihj»*<'t  to  a  fin#»  of  one  hnndnnt  dollars  <$I00)  ench  and  imprison- 
ment for  a  jfriod  of  n«'t  !»-*•*  th:»n  ninety  M^<»i  day?  at  the  dis>cretion  of  the  Cf)Urt. 

Sw.  21.  In  all  min»*^  trrmt**!  and  d"^iirnat«-*l  a»  Class  **A'*  by  the  chief  mine 
inMiic»ctor,  there  shall  l»e  employe*!  om*  c  i »  or  more  ga.'«  Ni«=ej«,  aa  conditions,  extent 
of  workinir?»,  and  otluT  rirmiii-tance''  may  re<|uire,  who  shall  examine  every  pla<^* 
l¥»fore  ea<*h  shift  of  workmen  enter  the  mine,  for  the  presence  of  fire  damp  and  other 
danjrers  to  jiersons  employed  themn.  Snrh  jras  tn^sses  shall  make  all  examinations 
with  an  improvi^l  te-st  lamp  that  i.-  sati^^farior)'  to  the  chief  mine  in8i>e<'tor;  and  when 
fire  damp  or  iither  tlanjrern  are  fo»md  to  exist  in  a  person's  working  place  or  any  part 
of  the  mine,  the  fire  Iki^s  shall  pLu-e  s»>me  olwtruction  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
dangers  foufid  to  exint  in  a  workintr  plaice  or  other  |»art  of  the  mine,  and  plac«*  a 
tioard  at  such  fKiint,  on  which  he  -iiall  d(*sijrnate  the  character  of  the  danger  found 
to  exist,  tojrether  with  the  date  and  time  of  examination.  Such  obstruction  shall 
he  Huflicient  notice  to  all  i)ers*»ns  not  to  pass,  except  it  l>e  in  the  presence  of  the  mine 
1k>«"S  or  pas  Ikjss,  and  then  only  ff>r  the  purpose  of  removing  tne  dangers  fonnd  to 
exist  there.  The  jHTson  or  pt^rsons  actmg  as  gas  Ixj*-*?  or  gas  bosses  shall  have 
rei-eivcfl  a  certificate  of  cc»nif>etency,  as  requiretl  by  this  act,  which  shall  l)e  suffi- 
cient evi<ience  of  his  cc)m}H»teiH*>';  and  in  no  ca**e  while  making  examinations 
shall  he  use  any  other  liirht  than  that  inclo8e<l  as  a  safety  lamp,  and  in  all 
ca.«e.s  Kiii'h  examinations  shall  Ik»  l>ejnm  within  three  (S)  hours  of  the  time  that 
each  shift  commences  work:  and  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  gas  boss  to  leave  some 
evidence  of  having  examine<l  each  and  every  working  place  throughout  the  mine 
at  the  working  place  a-  may  Ik*  agreed  ujK>n  betw«*n  the  cliief  mine  insjiectorand  the 
gas  boss.  He  shall  also  examine  the  entrances  to  worked-out  or  al)andoned  parts  of 
the  mine  that  are  adjacent  to  working  places  and  ma<lways,  where  fire  damp  is  likely 
to  accumulate;  and  where  danger  is  found  to  exist  he  shall  place  danger  signals  at 
mich  places  which  shall  be  suflicient  warning  for  all  persons  not  to  pass  such  signaN. 
At  each  and  everv  entrance  of  a  CL'u^^s  '*A*'  mine,  allowed  to  ]>e  used  tun  a  travelinir 
way,  there  shall  lie  placed  a  blacklioard,  not  k»sa  than  twenty  (20)  by  thirty  (3*)) 
incbes;  and  it  shall  Iw  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  mine  foreman  or  gafl  liossto 
display  a  danger  signal  at  the  end  of  each  shift;  and  no  person  shall  pass  such  board 
when  such  signal  is  displaycil,  except  the  superintendent,  mine  foreman  or  gas  Ix»h^ 
while  in  the  (liHchar«>'«'  of  their  duties,  or  by  their  orders  in  case  of  nec^essity.  Said  dan- 
ger signal  shall  reinain  there  until  the  mine  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the  jjas 
Ik)sh,  who  shall  remf)ve  said  signal  and  state  where  he  has  found  anv  danger  in  the 
mine  and  its  nature;  alsc)  immediately  after  each  examination  the  fire  ))oss  shall  enter 
in  a  book  supplied  by  the  chief  mine  inspector,  and  kept  at  the  office  of  the  operator 
nearest  the  mine,  the  exact  crmdition  he  has  found  in  the  mine  and  the  location  of 
and  the  nature  of  any  <langer  found  to  exist;  and  said  book  shall  at  all  times  Ije  ojien 
to  the  examination  of  the  chief  mine  inHi)ector  or  district  mine  insiwctors;  and  in  all 
C-IasH  '*A"  n»ines  where  operations  are  temjwrarily  suspend<»rl,  or  it  the  onlinary  cur- 
rent of  air  throughout  the  mine  l)e  stoj)ped,  all  entrances  to  the  mine  shall  l)e  fenced 
off  by  the  mine  fori'man  and  a  danger  signal  placed  on  such  fence,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  persf)n  or  persons  to  pasis  snch  danger  signal  until  the  circulation  of 
air  is  Restored  an<l  the  mine  has  been  examined  as  hertMnbefore  requireti.  Any  dis- 
regard of  this  s(»ction  by  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  a  misdemeanor;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  or  the  gas  boss  to  forthwith  notify  the  chief  mine 
inspector,  who  shall  enter  legal  j)ro<*ee<lings  against  such  person  or  persons,  and  any 
conviction  under  this  sei^tion  shall  subject  such  jierson  or  jiersfms  so  convicted  \o  a 
fine  of  fifty  dollars  (§o())  and  costs  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  ninety  (90)  day?, 
at  the  discTCtion  of  the  court:  J*rovi(fedj  The  said  gas  l>oss  shall  not  }ye  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  owner  or  operator  in  the  <li5-chargeof  any  of  the  duties  requireil  of  said 
gjis  Ik)ss  by  this  act. 

Skc.  22.  In  order  to  better  protect  human  life  and  property  in  Class  "A"  mines  in 
this  State,  the  chief  mine  inspector  is  hereby  given  authority  to  cause  any  snch  mine 
to  be  worked  exclusively  with  safety  lamps  and  to  make  rules  and  rt^gulations  for  the 
safety  of  the  mine  and  safety  of  the  j>ersons  employed  in  such  mine  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act.  The  safety  lamps  so  used  shall  l)e  the  property  of  the  operator  of  such 
mine  and  shall  Iw  in  care  of  some  comwtent  person  designateci  by  the  suiwrintendent 
or  mine  boss,  who  shall  clean,  trim,  fill,  Iock  and  examine  each  lamp  carefully  and 
deliver  same  to  the  persons  employe<i  in  the  mine  as  they  enter,  and  shall  receive 
the  same  from  the  men  at  the  end  of  each  shift,  for  which  service  a  charge  not 
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exceeding  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  may  be  made  by  the  operator  against  per- 
sons UHing  snch  safety  lamps;  and  a  sufficient  namber  of  extra  safety  lamps  shall  be 
kept  at  each  mine  in  case  of  an  emergency — the  number  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty 
(20)  per  centnm  of  the  number  actually  in  use  during  each  shift — and  it  shall  l^e  the 
doty  of  every  person  using  a  safety  lamp  who  knows  his  lamp  to  be  injured  or  defective 
in  any  manner  to  promptly  report  such  fact  to  the  party  authorized  to  receive  and 
care  for  same,  and  it  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  trie  mine  foreman:  Provided  fur- 
ther,  That  all  safety  lamps  used  shall  be  of  a  character  approved  by  the  chief  mine 
inspector,  who  shall  place  all  mines  using  safety  lam|>s  unoer  8i>ecial  rules,  as  condi- 
tions may  ret^uire;  and  such  rules  shall  not  in  any  manner  conflict  with  this  act. 
Any  operator  of  mines  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  proraions  of  this  section  when 
ordered  by  the  chief  mine  inspector,  or  any  person  using  a  safety  lamp  known  to  be 
dangerous  or  defec'tive  or  refusing  to  maintain  the  extra  lamps  as  above  require^!, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  (?50)  and  all  costs  for  each 
anrl  every  case. 

Sec.  23.  Every  Class  *'A"  mine  whether  using  safety  lamps  or  not,  shall  l)e 
recjuired  to  keep  and  maintain  at  least  twenty-five  (25)  safety  lamps  for  use  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  and  such  lam psT shall  l^e  in  condition  for  immediate  use  at  all  times. 
Any  operator  refusing  to  provide  and  maintain  such  lamps  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  (^0)  and  costs  for  each  and  every  refusal. 

Sec.  24.  At  all  Class  "A*'  mines  a  suitable  and  uniform  record  book  shall  be  pro- 
videil  from  the  chief  mine  insi>ector's  office  in  which  the  gas  boss  or  gas  bosses  snail 
enter  on  completion  of  each  exaininatirm  the  finding  and  examination,  showing  the 
exact  nature  of  any  danger  discovered,  its  location,  and  its  extent,  which  report 
shall  be  signed  by  the  fire  boss  or  gas  lx)ss  making  the  examination;  and  the  gas  boss 
shall  promptly  report  such  danger  or  dangers  to  the  mine  foreman,  whose  duty 
it  fihall  be  to  remove  the  danger  as  far  as  practicable  forthwith;  and  it  shall  l>e  the 
duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  countersign  the  gas  boss'  report  in  said  book  eacrh  day, 
and  he  shall  ket^p  and  maintain  a  record  of  every  danger  found  to  exist  in  such  mine 
that  has  come  under  his  immediate  attention  and  not  rcj)orte<l.by  the  gas  Iwss  dur- 
ing that  day  or  any  other  time;  and  these  books  shall  at  all  times  he  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  chief  mine  inspt»ctor  or  the  di»tri<'t  inspector;  also  there  shall  1)6 
kept  and  maintained  a  record  of  all  air  measurements  made  each  week.  Any  refusal 
or  neglect  to  comply  with  this  section  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor; 
and  upon  conviction  the  party  whose  duty  it  is  to  comply  with  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollare  ($50)  and  costs  for  eac^h  and  every  case.  It  shall  be 
the  especial  duty  of  the  district  mine  inspector  to  carefully  examine  these  books  at 
each  examination  and  report  their  contents  to  the  chief  mine  inspector's  office, 
should  they  contain  a  record  of  any  danger  not  heretofore  reported. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  measure  the  ventilating  cur- 
rents at  places  throughout  the  mine  designated  by  the  chief  mine  insj>ector  or  the 
district  mine  inspector,  and  a  record  of  all  such  measurements  shall  \ye  kept  and 
maintained  at  the  office  of  the  mine  nearest  to  the  mine.  Such  measurementfl  shall 
be  made  each  week  and  promptly  recorded  in  said  book;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  they  shall  be  re[X)rted  to  the  office  of  the  chief  mine  in8j>ector  upon  blanks 
supplied  by  that  office  for  such  purposes,  together  with  the  output  of  the  mine,  num- 
ber of  persons  and  animals  employed  inside  and  outi^ide  of  the  mine,  the  number  of 
days  the  mine  was  in  ojwration,  the  amount  of  powder  and  dynamite  consunie<l,  and 
Btich  information  deemed  necessary  to  fonimlate  us^^ful  and  profK?r  statistics  of  the 
mining  business  of  this  State;  and  the  owner  or  operator  shall  provide  an  accurate 
anemometer  to  the  foreman  to  make  such  meaaurements  with,  and  any  such  person 
making  false  n*turns  of  such  measurements  shall  l)e  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  this  secticm.  Whenever  loss  of  life  occurs  by  acx-ident  or  explrision,  the 
superintendent  or  foreman  in  charge  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  chief  or  dis- 
trict mine  inspector  and  to  the  coroner  of  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  situated, 
and  the  coroner  shall  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  bwly  or  bodies  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  death  has  been  caused  and  innuire  carefully  into  the  cause  thereof,  and 
shall  return  a  copy  of  the  findings  and  all  trie  testimony  to  the  chief  mine  insjxnrtor; 
and  whenever  loss  of  life  or  serious  pers^^nal  injury  results  from  an  explosion  or 
accident,  the  place  where  it  occurred  shall  \>e  left  as  it  was  immediately  after  the 
accident  occurred  until  the  arrival  of  the  in8pe(*tor  to  investigate  the  («se,  unless  a 
compliance  with  this  enactment  would  tend  to  increase  or  continue  the  danger  or 
would  impede  the  working  of  the  mine;  and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  every 
owner,  superintendent  or  foreman  to  report  the  facts  in  the  following  cases  promptly: 
Flret,  where  any  change  occurs  in  the  name  of  any  mine  or  in  the  name  of  any  owner, 
agent,  manager,  superintendent,  foreman,  assistant  foreman  or  gas  boss  of  any  mine 
or  the  officers  of  any  incorporated  company  which  owns  and  operates  a  mine  in  this 
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State.  Second,  where  any  working  [is]  conimenceil  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new 
Bhaft,  slope  or  mine  to  wfeich  this  act  will  apply.  Third,  where  any  mine  w  alwn- 
done<l  or  the  workinj<  thert»of  in  disc^ontinued  indefinitely.  Fourth,  where  the  work- 
ing of  any  mine  is  recommended  after  any  abandonment  or  diucontinuance  for  a  period 
of  two  (2)  months.  Fifth,  where  a  squeeze  or  crush  or  any  other  cause  or  cnange 
may  seem  to  affect  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  any  mine  or  where  fire  occurs^ 
or  a  dangerous  Ixxiy  or  feeder  of  gas  is  found  in  any  mine.  Sixth,  for  any  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  person  or  m^rsons,  with  names,  dates  and  wit- 
nesses, of  any  neglect,  intemjH'rance,  or  bad  conauct  on  the  part  of  the  district  mine 
inspectors.  Seventh,  whenever  the  works  of  any  mine  are  approaching  old  workings 
which  may  contain  water  or  gas  in  suthcient  quantity  to  jeopardize  the  life  of  j>erw)na 
empl()ye<l  therein.  Any  offense  against  this  stHition,  or  the  neglect  or  failure  of  per- 
sons so  rc(piired  to  make  reports,  shall  1h»  deemed  an  offense  against  this  section;  and 
such  offense  shall  be  <ieeme<l  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  the  party  guilty  of 
such  offense  shall  be  subject  to  a  line  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  and  costs. 

Sec.  2(>.  For  any  neglect  or  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  chief  inspector  or 
district  inspectors,  he  or  they  may  l)e  summarily  dismissed  by  the  jrovemor  and 
their  succes.sors  by  him  appointed  to  fill  the  vac^mcies  thus  creafe<l. 

Sec.  27.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  oi)erator,  suiH^rintendent  or  mine  foreman  of 
any  mine  to  employ  more  than  twenty  (20)  persons  within  said  mine  or  permit 
more  than  twenty  (20)  |)ersons  to  be  employed  therein,  at  any  one  time,  unle»«  such 
pei*Hons  are  in  communication  with  at  legist  two  (2j  available  ojienings  to  tlie  surface 
or  outside  from  each  seam,  vein,  stratum  or  l)ed  of  material  btMng  miiie<i  exclusive 
of  any  upcast  or  slojie  from  a  furnace;  ami  in  all  shaft  mines  and  sloj)e  mine«  where 
slope  is  greater  than  twenty  (20)  degrees,  the  two  (2)  ojK'nings  shall  be  at  leaH  one 
hundnnl  and  fifty  {l^i))  feet  a])art,  separattMl  by  natural  strata  and  maintained  for 
the  ])urpose  of  ingress  and  egress  of  the  iH'rsons  emplove<l  therein,  and  must  be 
available  for  that  purpo}-e  at  all  times  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  chief  mine 
inspector  that  distance  is  impracticable,  then  the  mine  ins^HM'tor  shall  fix  the  distant^: 
Prot'iihd,  That  this  shall  api>lv  to  air  cours*»s  alivady  located:  Hut  prorided.  That  any 
mine  operated  by  shaft  or  a  sfope  of  over  twenty  (20)  degrees  and  the  extent  of  the 
workings  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand  (10, (KK))  s(^uare  yards  in  area,  and  is  ven- 
tilated by  a  fan,  and  the  shaft  or  sloi)e  is  divided  into  two  or  more  i*omi>artiuents, 
one  of  them  may  be  used  for  an  air  way,  the  other  for  the  puq)ose  of  ingress  and 
egress  from  and  into  said  mine  by  the  persons  therein  em[)loyed;  and  the  sanic  shall 
be  considered  in  com])liance  with  this  statute  so  long  as  no  marsh  gas  is  liberate(i 
and  the  workings  are  not  dry  and  dusty;  but  when  such  c<mdi t ions  are  dis<*overtHl 
the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  work  in  such  mine  shall  l>e  designate<l  by  the 
chief  mine  inspector,  as  the  conditions  may  warrant,  and  the  mine  placed  in  its 
proper  cUu^s;  and  the  second  ojH'ning  shall  be  made,  separated  from  the  nrstu(K«nin2 
by  one  h  unci  red  and  fifty  ( 150)  feet  or  more  of  natural  stratii,  if,  in  the  judj^nent  of 
the  chief  mine  inspector,  it  is  pra<^ticable  to  do  so;  if  not  the  secomi  oi)ening  shall 
not  1h»  less  tlian  fifty  (50)  feet  from  the  first  opening;  separated  by  natural  strata; 
but  this  shall  not  apply  when  such  mode  of  ingress  and  egress  is  available  through 
an  adjacent  mine  connected  for  that  purpose  and  mainUiined  in  a  proper  manner  to 
Ik^  at  all  times  available  for  such  purinise.  Any  neglect  or  refusal  to  provide  such 
opening  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  an  offense 
against  this  act;  and  the  chief  mine  inspector  may  order  the  suspension  of  work  in 
such  mines,  limiting  the  numlK^r  of  employes  therein  and  the  time  for  completion  of 
the  si'cond  opening;  antl  in  ciise  of  the  refusal  of  the  owner,  superintendent  or  mine 
foreman  to  comply  with  the  chief  mine  inspector's  orders  in  such  castas,  he  or  they 
shall  be  <leemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ui)on  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  jht  day  for  each  and  every  day  that  tlie  mine  Ls 
operated  contrary  to  orders  of  said  mine  inspector. 

Skc.  28.  In  every  shaft  mine  or  slope  mine  exceeding  twenty  (20)  degrees,  a  com- 
partment shall  l>e  provided  in  one  of  the  two  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
persons  employed  therein;  and  such  compartment  shall  not  be  doggeil  or  obstructed 
ny  ice,  machinery,  pumps,  ])i|H»s  or  currents  of  heated  air  and  steam ;  and  if  the  opening 
is  a  shaft,  it  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  convenient  stairs  not  less  than  two  (2)  feet 
wide  and  not  to  excecHl  an  angle  of  sixty  (fiO)  degrees  descent,  and  landings  of  not 
less  than  twenty  (20)  inches  wide  and  four  (4)  feet  long  at  easy  and  convenient  dis- 
tances; and  all  water  coming  from  the  surface  and  out  of  the  strata  in  the  shaft  shall 
be  conducted  by  rings,  casing  or  otherwise,  an<l  be  prevented  from  falling  down  the 
shaft  and  wetting  persons  who  are  ascending  or  descending  the  shaft  stairway.  If 
the  second  opening  is  a  slo[)e  for  a  traveling  way  it  shall  have  a  stairway,  if  the  slope 
is  over  twenty  (20)  degrees  in  pit^'h,  and  may  be  any  depth;  but  when  the  seam, 
vein,  stratum,  or  bed  of  material  being  worked  exceeds  seventy-five  (75)  ioet  in 
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vertical  depth  at  the  main  shaft,  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  shall  be  lowered 
into  and  out  of  the  mine  by  machinery;  and  wnen  employees  are  lowered  into  said 
mine  at  the  main  outlet,  the  eHcaperaent  shaft  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  available 
machinery  or  safe  and  convenient  stairs,  by  which  persons  employed  in  the  mine 
may  readily  escape  in  case  of  accident.  The  hoisting  machinery  and  stairs  used  for 
lowering  the  employees  into  and  out  of  the  mine  snail  l)e  kept  in  a  safe  condition 
and  inspected  once  each  twenty-four  (24)  hours  by  a  competent  person  employed  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  that  purpose;  and  such  inspection  [of]  stairs  ana  machinery  shall  be 
approved  by  the  district  mme  inspector  of  the  district  wherein  the  mine  is  situated: 
Provided^  That  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  stairways 
now  in  use  when,  in  tlie judgment  of  the  inspector,  they  are  sufficient.  The  owner, 
sux^erintendent  or  foreman  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  metal  tube  from  top  to  lx>ttom 
of  the  shaft,  or  a  telephone  system,  through  which  conversation  may  be  held  between 
persons  at  top  and  bott^>m  of  the  shaft;  also  the  ordinary  means  of  signaling  to  and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  an  improved  safety  catch  and  a  sufficient  metal  covering 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  persons;  and  the  said  owner, 
superintendent  or  foreman  shall  see  that  sufficient  flanges  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
every  drum  and  every  machine  used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  persons  into  and  out  of 
a  mine,  and  also  that  a<le(|uate  brakes  are  attached  to  the  drum.  The  main  coupling 
or  socket  attached  to  the  rope  supporting  the  cage  shall  l)e  made  from  the  best  ouality 
of  iron,  and  shall  l)e  tested  by  weights  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aistrict 
mine  inspector;  and  no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  be  lowered  or  hoisted  at 
any  one  time  than  may  l)e  permitted  by  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district,  and 
notice  of  the  number  so  allowed  to  be  lowere<l  or  hoiste<l  at  any  one  time  shall  be 
kept  posted  up  by  the  owner,  superintendent  or  foreman  of  ea<^h  mine  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  near  the  shaft.  Any  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  provisicms  of  this 
section  shall  conscitute  an  offense  against  this  section;  and,  upon  conviction,  the 
owner,  superintendent,  or  foreman  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollare  ($50). 
Upon  the  conviction  of  any  one  of  the  above  persons  of  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
comply  wnth  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  chief  mine  insi)ector  shall  have 
authority  to  close  down  the  mine  and  suspend  all  operations  until  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  complied  with. 

Sec,  29  (as  amended  by  chapter  346,  Acts  of  1903).  In  all  slopes  exceeding  twenty 
(20)  degrees  and  where  the  main  haulage  way  is  used  for  a  traveling  way,  "shelter 
holes"  shall  be  made  in  the  sides  of  entries  or  slope,  not  exceeding  twenty  (20)  yards 
apart;  and  these  shall  be  maintained  safe  from  loose  material  on  sides  and  top,  in  order 
that  persons  traveling  said  roadways  may  avoid  danger  from  passing  trips  of  mine  cars. 
In  all  shaft  mines  there  shall  be  cut  out  around  the  sides  or  driven  through  the  solid 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  su(!h  shaft,  a  traveling  way  not  less  than  five  and  one-half 
(5i)  feet  high  and  five  (5)  feet  wide,  to  enable  persons  to  pass  the  shaft  in  going  to 
one  side  or  the  other  without  passing  over  or  under  the  cage  or  other  hoisting  appa- 
ratus. The  neglect  or  refusal  of  persons  in  charge  of  a  mine  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  they 
shall  l>e  fined  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  for  each  day  the  mine  is  operate<l  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section:  l^ovided,  That  that  part  of  this  section  applying  to 
ingress  and  egress  shall  not  apply  to  Class  *'E"  mines  under  the  classification  of  this 
act,  when  other  means  of  ingress  and  egress  may  be  had. 

Six*.  30.  In  all  Class  "B"  mines  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  superintendent 
or  operator  to  remove  any  and  all  dangerous  accumulations  of  dust  from  the  mine  and 
see  that  all  traveling  ways,  haulage  ways  and  working  places  are  maintained  in  a  safe 
and  moist  condition  by  sprinkling,  spraying,  saturating  the  sides  and  bottom  and  other 
places  with  water  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  maintain  the  mine  in  a  safe  condition  from 
oust  explosions;  and  in  any  mine  the  mine  inspector  is  hereby  vested  with  authority 
to  cause  the  owner,  superintendent  or  fonMuan  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  such  explosions.  In  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  the  instruction  and 
orders  given  them  or  the  provisions  of  this  section  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  31.  The  chief  mine  inspector  or  the  district  nnne  inspectors  shall  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  and  mine  foreman  of 
each  mine,  controlling  the  numl)er  of  shots  within  certain  limits,  time  and  manner  of 
firing  same,  manner  of  i)reparing  the  shots,  and  the  amount  of  powder  to  Ije  used 
within  certain  limits;  and  such  rules  shall  he  v>osted  at  or  near  the  entrance  cf  each 
mine,  and  any  person  violating  such  rules  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sbc.  32.  Whoexer  violates  any  of  the  proviaions  of  this  act  or  does  any  act  whereby 
the  health  or  life  of  persons  or  tiie  security  of  any  mine  and  machinery  is  endangered, 
or  any  miner  or  other  person  employed  in  any  mine  covered  by  this  act  who  neglects 
or  rerases  to  securely  prop  the  roof  of  any  working  place  under  his  control  or  neglects 
or  refuses  to  obey  any  order  given  by  the  superintendent  or  foreman  of  a  mine  in  rela- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  mine  in  the  part  thereof  where  he  is  at  work  or  along  the 
roadway  to  his  room  or  working  place,  or  any  miner,  workman  or  other  person  who 
shall  knowingly  injure  any  water  gauge,  instrument,  air  course,  ventilating  apparatus, 
door,  brattice,  or  shall  obstruct  or  throw  open  any  air  way,  or  shall  handle  or  disturb 
any  jwirt  of  the  machinery  of  the  hoisting  engine  or  drainage  plant,  or  open  a  door  of 
the  mine  and  not  have  same  closed  again,  whereby  danger  is  produced  to  either  the 
mine  or  those  at  work  therein,  or  who  shall  enter  any  part  ot  the  mine  against  the 
caution  or  danger  signal,  or  who  shall  disobey  any  onler  given  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  or  who  shall  do  any  willful  act  whereby  the  lives  and  health  of  the  persons  work- 
ing in  the  mine  or  the  security  of  the  mine  or  propertv  connected  therewith  or  the 
machinery  inside  and  outside  of  the  mine  is  endangeren  or  injured,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  and  all  costs  and  imprieone<l  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  33.  The  operator,  superintendent  or 'foreman  of  any  Glass  "A"  mine  in  tliia 
State  shall  arrange  the  approach  to  the  fan  or  ventilating  apparatus  with  explosion 
doors,  which,  in  case  of  an  explosion,  will  \ye  thrown  open  and  assist  in  preventing 
the  destruction  of  the  fan  or  ventilating  api>aratus;  and  the  mine  shall  be  divided 
into  splits  or  districts,  and  the  ventilating  current  entering  such  a  district  from  the 
main  inlet  current  and  passing  through  such  a  district^  snail  be  conducted  to  the 
main  return  air  way  without  piipsing  through  the  works  of  another  district  or  in  any 
manner  supplying  pereons  outi?ide  of  that  district;  and  all  main  doors  between  sncn 
districts  shall  be  in  duplicate,  the  second,  or  dui)licate,  to  be  used  in  case  of  damage 
or  destruction  of  the  first  one.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  work  more  than  fifty  (50) 
men  and  ei^ht  (8)  mules  on  or  in  any  i^plit  or  district  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chief  mine  inspector,  it  is  impracticable  to  comply  with  this  section.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chief  mine  iiif^pector  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  carried 
out,  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  owner,  superintendent  or  operator  to 
comply  with  these  provisions,  the  mine  insiK*ctor  may  remove  all  persons  from  the 
mine  and  close  the  works,  or  partially  do  so,  until  they  are  in  compliance  with  these 
provisions. 

Sec.  34.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  ride  on  a  loaded  trip  or  cage  in  any 
mine  other  than  those  whose  duty  compels  them  to  do  so,  and  a  violation  of  this 
section  shall  l>e  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  the  person  or  persons 
violating  this  section  phall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  (f25)  and  costs. 

Sec.  35.  All  owners  or  operators  of  coal,  metal  or  other  mines  required  to  Ix^ 
inspected  by  this  act,  or  which  may  hereafter  he  [Ije]  required  by  law  to  be  inspected 
by  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  a  district  mine  insi)ei*tor,  shall  pay  to  the  comptroller 
of  the  State  of  Tennet^see  for  the  use  of  the  State  a  fee  for  each  inspection  of  mines 
as  follows:  Mines  employing  average  of  200  inside  emplovees  or  over,  $15.  Mines 
employing  average  of  from  150  to  200  inside  employees,  $12.50.  Mines  emploving 
average  of  from  100  to  150  inside  emplovees,  $10.  Slines  employing  average  of  from 
75  to  100  inside  employees,  §'7.50.  Mines  employing  average  of  from  50  to  75 
inside  employees,  $5.  Mines  employing  average  of  from  25  to  50  inside  eraploj^ees, 
$3.50.  Mines  employing  average  of  from  10  to  25  inside  employees,  $2.50.  Mines 
employing  10  or  less Mnsidc  employees,  $1:  IVoW/fec/,  That  not  more  than  four  (4) 
inspection  fees  shall  l^e  charged  an(l  collected  from  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  one 
mine  for  any  one  year.  The  inspection  fees  hert^in  prescribed  shall  be  paid  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  c^ch  year;  ami  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  same  the  owners  or  oix^rators  of  coal,  metal  and  other  mines  in  this  State 
inspected  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  the  district  mine  ins!>ectors  shall  prepare  a 
sworn  report  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  Temiessee  on  the  fir?t  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  showing  the  monthly  average  number  of  employees  of  every  character 
working  inside  of  mines  operated  during  the  j)recedin^  year  or  any  part  thereof, 
also  the  number  of  inspections  made  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  or  the  district  mine 
inspei'tors  during  that  year,  and  shall  forwanl  such  rejwrts  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
State,  together  with  the  fees  due  the  State,  as  herein  prescril)ed.  The  chief  mine 
insi>ector  shall  make  a  report  to  the  (X)mplroller  of  tlie  State  on  the  first  day  of  Jana- 
arr  of  each  j-ear  showing  the  naml)er  of  inspections  ma<le  during  the  preceding 
Ttir  and  the  fees  due  the  State  from  each  mine  with  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
"iTicratnr  of  each  mine.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  or  refusal  or  [of]  any  owner  or 
•••^<aj#--r  to  pay  the  fees  as  prescribed  herein  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  comp- 
rt\w't¥^  x:y  collect  said  fees  by  distress  warrant  or  otherwise.    The  fees  collected  imder 
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the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  credited  by  the  comptroller  to  the  account  of  the 
mine  inspection  department  of  the  State. 

Sec,  36.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
tiiis  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 

Approved  April  15, 1903. 

Chapter  317. — Actions  for  injuries — Survival. 

Section  1.  No  suit  now  pending  or  hereafter  brought  for  personal  injuries  or  death 
from  wrongful  act  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  whether  by  appeal  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  in  an  inferior  or  superior  court,  shall  abate  or  be  abated,  because  or  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  benenciarv  or  beneficiaries  for  whose  use  and  benefit  said 
suit  was  brought,  and  such  suit  shall  oe  proceedM  with  to  final  judgment,  as  though 
such  l)eneficiary  or  beneficiaries  had  not  died,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  heirs  at 
law  of  such  deceased  beneficiary. 

Approved  April  2,  1903. 

Chapter  590. — Exemption  of  wages  from  attachment  y  etc. 

SfiCTioN  1.  Wages  earned  out  of  this  State  and  payable  out  of  this  State  shall  be 
exempt  from  attachment  or  garnishment  in  all  cases,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose 
out  of  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  garnishees  in  such  cases  to  plead  such 
exemption  unless  the  defendant  is  actually  served  with  x^rocess. 

Approved  April  7,  1903. 

,  ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  28. — Employmait  of  children — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, who  shall  hereafter  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  lalx)r  in 
orai)out  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment,  or  other  establishment  using 
machinery,' shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uix)n  conviction  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  each 
day  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Skc.  2.  Any  person,  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  any  i>ersou,  firm  or  corporation, 
who  shall  hereafter  employ  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
(who  can  not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  langunge)  to  labor  in  or 
about  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment,  or  other  establishment  using 
machinery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con\'iction  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars;  and  each  day 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense:  Providedy 
That  such  child  who  has  a  widowed  mother,  or  parent  incapacitated  to  support  it, 
may  be  employed  l>etween  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.:  I^onded,  further^  That 
such  parent  is  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living,  and  has  no  means  of  support  other 
than  the  labor  of  such  child;  and  in  no  event  shall  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  l)e  permitted  to  work  outside  the  hours  between  6  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  or  agent  or  employee  of  any  perpon,  firm  or  corporation,  own- 
ing, operating,  or  assisting  in  operating,' any  mine,  distillery  or  brewery,  who  shall 
employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  labor  in  or  alx)Ut  any  mine,  dis- 
tillery or  brewery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Appioved  March  6,  1903. 

Chapter  31. — Hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver  operating  a  line  of 
railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  State  of  Texas,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  representa- 
tive of  such  corporation  or  receiver  to  require  or  permit  any  conductor,  engineer, 
fireman,  brakeman,  train  dispatcher,  telegraph  operator,  or  any  trainman  who  has 
worked  in  his  respective  capacity  for  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  to  ajpiin  go  on  duty 
or  perform  any  work  for  such  railroad  until  he  has  had  at  least  eight  hours  rest: 
Provided^  Tliis  provision  shall  not  apply  in  case  of  casualty  upon  such  railroad:  Pro- 
vided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  sleeping  car  companies. 
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Sec.  2.  Any  corporation  or  receiver  operating  a  line  of  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  State  of  Texas  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  at:t,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  offense,  and  such  pt^naltios  shall  be  recovered  and  suit  therefor  shall  Ije 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  a  court  of  proper  jurisdiction  in  Travis 
County,  Texas,  or  in  any  county  into  or  through  which  said  railway  may  run,  by 
the  attorney-general,  or  under  his  direction,  or  by  the  county  or  district  attorney  in 
any  county  through  or  into  or  out  of  which  trains  may  l>e  oi>erated  by  said  railroad, 
and  such  suits  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  4577,  Revifie<l  Statutes  (if 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Approved  March  7,  HK)3. 

CiiAiTKR  63. — Coercion  of  employees  in  trading — BlackliMing. 

Section  1.  It  shall  Ikj  unlawful  for  any  jMjrson  or  persons,  corporation  or  firm,  or 
an^  agent,  manager  or  lK>ard  of  managero  or  servant  of  any  corporation  or  firm  in 
this  State  to  coerce  or  require  any  servant  or  employee  to  deal  with  or  i)urchase  sny 
article  of  food,  clothing  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  per>*on, 
aasociation,  corporation  or  company,  or  at  any  place  or  store  whatever.  And  it 
shall  Ik?  unlawful  for  any  such  person  or  persons,  or  agent,  manager,  or  hoanl  of 
managers  or  servant  to  exclude  from  work,  or  to  punish  or  blacklist  any  of  said 
employees  for  failure  to  deal  with  any  such  person  or  persons  or  any  firm,  company 
or  corjMDration,  or  to  nurduise  any  article  of  tood,  clothing  or  merchandL«»e  whatever 
at  any  store  or  any  place  whatever. 

Skc.  2.  Any  peiNon  or  persons,  company  or  corporation  or  association,  or  any  agent, 
manager  or  managers,  or  servant  of  any  company,  corporation  or  association,  desc'riUnl 
in  the  foregoing  action  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  he 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  l)e  fine<i  not  k^'s  than  fifty,  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  March  20,  1903.  ' 

CiiAiTER  70. — Mine  regulations. 

ShXTioN  1.  It  shall  l)e  imlawful  for  the  owner,  agent,  lessee,  receiver  or  operator 
of  any  mine  in  this  State  to  employ  any  person  or  ]>erson8  in  said  mine  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  working  therein  unless  there  are  in  connection  with  every  seam  or  stratum 
of  coal  or  ore  work(Hl  in  such  mine  not  less  than  two  openings  or  outlets,  seimrated 
by  a  stratum  of  not  less  than  one  hundriMi  and  fifty  feet  at  surfa<'e  ai*d  not  less  than 
thirty  feet  at  any  place,  at  which  openings  or  outlets  safe  and  distinct  means  of 
injfrcss  and  egress  shall  at  all  times  be  available  for  the  persons  employed  in  eurh 
mine.  The  escapement  shafts  or  slopes  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  available  appli- 
ances by  which  the  employees  of  the  mine  may  readily  escaiMS  in  case  of  atviaent. 
In  slopes  UHe<l  as  haulage  r^ailw  where  the  dip  or  incline  is  t4»n  degrees  or  more  there 
must  be  pr(»vide<l  a  separate  traveling  way  which  shall  be  maintaineil  in  a  «fe 
condition  for  travel  and  kt'pt  free  from  dangerous  gme-". 

Skc.  2.  The  time  which  shall  be  allowe<l  for  completing  such  escapement  shaft  or 
opening  as  is  required  by  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be:  For  mines  already  opened 
when  this  act  shall  become  a  law,  one  year  for  sinking  any  shaft  or  slope  two  hun- 
dred feet  or  less  in  deptli,  and  one  additional  year  or  pro' rata  |K)rtion  thereof  for 
every  additional  two  hundred  feet  or  fmction  thereof;  but  for  mines  which  shall  1)6 
opened  after  the  takini?  effect  of  this  act  the  time  allowed  shall  l)e  two  years  for  all 
shafts  or  slopes  more  than  two  hundrt»d  feet  in  depth,  an<l  one  year  for  all  shafts  two 
hundred  feet  in  de]»th  or  lesn;  and  the  time  shall  be  reckoniMl  in  all  cases  from  the  date 
on  which  t'(»al  or  ore  is  first  hoisted  from  the  original  shaft  or  slope  for  sale  or  use. 

Skc.  3    Any  person,  owner,  a^ent,  lessee,  receiver  or  operator  of  any  mine  in  this 

State  who  shall  violate  or  suffer  or  permit  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 

this  act  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  uiH>n  conviction  shall  be  fined 

in  any  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundnnl  dollars,  and  each 

•  day  such  violation  continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

[Hecauje  a  law  without  the  governor's  signature.] 
Takes  effect  VK)  days  after  adjournment. 

CuAPTER  [U.— Antitrust  bur— Ihty rotting y  etc. 

SEcrioN.  1.  A  trust  is  a  combination  of  capital,  skill  or  a"ts  by  two  or  more  jx'r- 
sons,  firms,  corporations  or  associations  of  pei-sons,  or  either  two  or  more  of  them 
for  either,  any,  or  all  of  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  create  or  which  may  ten<l  to  create  or  carrv  out  restrictions  in  trade  or  com- 
merce or  aids  to  commerce  or  in  the  preparation  of  any  pnxluct  for  market  or  trans- 
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portation,  or  to  create  or  carry  ont  restrictions  in  the  free  pursuit  of  any  business 
anthoriied  or  permitte<i  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

2.  To  Axy  maintain,  increase  or  re<luce  the  price  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  com- 
nKMiJtiee,  or  the  cost  of  insurance,  or  of  the  preparation  of  any  proiluct  for  market  or 
transportation. 

3.  To  prevent  or  lessen  competition  in  the  manufacture,  making,  transportation, 
ale  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  produce  or  commodities  or  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, or  to  prevent  or  lessen  competition  in  aids  to  commerce,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  any  product  for  niarket  or  transportation. 

4.  To  fix  or  maintiun  any  standard  or  figure  whereby  the  price  of  any  article  or 
(  »nnii(xiity  of  men-handise,  produce  or  commerce,  or  the  coat  of  transportation,  or 
insurance,  or  the  preparation  of  any  product  for  market  or  transportation,  shall  be 
in  any  manner  affecte«l,  controlled  or  established. 

5.  To  make,  enter  into,  maintain,  execute  or  carry  out  any  contract,  obligation  or 
ainvement  by  which  the  parties  thereto  bind,  or  have  bound  themselves  not  to  sell, 
(ii<[»0!se  of,  transix>rt  or  to  prepare  for  market  or  transportation  any  article  or  com- 
int^lity,  or  to  make  any  contract  of  insurance  at  a  price  below  a  common  standard 
or  ti^re,  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  in  any  manner  to  keep  the  price  of  such 
article  or  commo<iity  or  chai^  for  transportation  or  insurance,  or  the  cost  of  the 
prt']iaration  of  any  product  for  market  or  transportation  at  a  fixed  or  graded  figure,  ^ 
or  by  which  they  shall  in  any  manner  affect  or  maintain  the  price  of  any  commodity 
or  article  or  the  cost  of  transi)ortation  or  insurance  or  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of 
any  pro<hict  for  market  or  transportation  between  them  or  themselves  and  others,  to 
prtviude  a  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  themselves  or  others  in  the 
sile  or  transportation  of  any  such  article  or  commodity  or  business  of  transporUition 
or  insurance  or  the  preparation  of  an^  product  for  market  or  transportation,  or  by 
which  they  shall  agree  to  pool,  combme  or  unite  any  interest  they  may  have  in  con- 
neition  with  the  saue  or  purchase  of  any  article  or  commodity  or  charge  for  transpor- 
tation or  insurance  or  charge  for  the  preparation  of  any  product  for  market  or  trans- 
|Nirtation  whereby  its  price  or  such  charge  might  be  in  any  manner  affected. 

6.  To  regulate,  ^x  or  limit  the  output  of  any  article  or  commodity  which  may  be 
nianafactured,  luineil,  produce<l  or  sold,  or  the  amount  of  insurance  which  may  be 
andertaken,  or  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  any. 
pn)duct  for  market  or  transportation.  ^ 

7.  To  al)stain  from  engaging  in  or  continuing  business  or  from  the  purchase  or  sale 
.)f  merchandise,  produce  or  commodities  partially  or  entirely  withm  the  State  of 
Texas,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

SEt\  3.  Either  or  any  of  the  following  acts  shall  constitute  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade: 

1.  Where  any  two  or  more  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  associations  of  persons 
who  are  engage<l  in  buying  or  selling  any  article  of  merchandise,  produce  or  any 
(Y)mmodity,  enter  into  an  agreement  or  understanding  to  refuse  to  buy  from  or  sell 
t4»  any  other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise, pro<iuce  or  commwlity. 

2.  Where  any  two  or  more  persons,  firms,  corporations  or  associations  of  persons 
shall  agree  to  boycott  or  threaten  to  refuse  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  any  person,  firm, 
ivtrjioration  or  association  of  persons  for  buying  from  or  selling  to  any  other  pt^rson, 
6rm,  corporation  or  association  of  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Any  and  all  trusts  *  *  ♦  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  as  herein 
dftined,  are  hereby  prohibited  and  declare<l  to  l>e  illegal. 

Sec.  11.  Each  and  every  firm,  person,  corporation  or  association  of  persons  who 
shall  in  any  manner  violate  any  of^ the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for  eacn  and  every 
•lay  that  such  violation  shall  be  committed  or  continued,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars,  which  may  be  recovered  in  the  nameof  the  State  of  Texas  in  any  county 
where  the  offense  is  committe<l  or  where  either  of  the  offenders  reside,  or  in  Travis 
(Vmnty,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney -general,  or  the  district  or  county 
attorney  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same,  and  the  fees  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  representing  the  State  in 
pn)oeeding8  under  this  act  shall  l)e  over  and  above  the  fees  allowed  him  under  the 
general  fee  bill. 

Sec.  12.  Any  contract  or  agreement  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
l)e  ab»)liitely  void  and  not  enforcible  either  in  law  or  equity. 

Sec.  13.  And  in  addition  t<:»  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  herein  provided  for,  every 
pers^in  violating  this  act  may  further  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Approved  March  31,  1903. 
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Chaptkr  112. — Protection  ofemployee$  on  Hreet  railwatft — Inclosed  plaifonu. 

Section  1.  It  fihall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver  operating  a  line  of 
electric  street  railway  in  the  State  of  Texaa  to  re(]uire  or  permit  the  operation  upon 
its  lines  of  any  electric  car,  other  than  train  cars  attached  to  motor  cm,  during  the 
periods  bef^inning  November  15  and  ending  March  15  of  each  year,  unless  the  forward 
end  of  such  car  is  provided  with  a  screen  or  vestibule  which  shall  fully  protect  the 
motorman  or  other  i)er8on  directinjc  the  motive  power  by  which  such  car  is  propelled 
from  wind  and  storm:  Provided ^  That  when  excursionists  are  visiting  any  city,  eum- 
mer  or  open  cars  without  such  vestibule  or  screen  may  be  operat^  as  specials  in 
addition  to  regular  service. 

Sec.  2.  Any  corporation  or  receiver  operating  a  line  of  electric  street  railway  in  the 
State  of  Texas  who  Hhall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  State  of  Texas  for  a  penalty  of  not  loss  than  one  hundre<l  dollars  nor  more  tbaii 
one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  such. penalties  shall  l>e  recovered  and  suit 
therefor  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  a  court  of  proper  juris- 
diction in  Travis  County,  Texas,  or  in  any  county  in  or  through  which  such  line  of 
electric  street  railway  may  be  run,  by  the  attorney -general,  or  under  his  direction, 
or  by  the  county  or  district  attorney  in  any  county  in  or  through  which  such  line  of 
electric  street  railway  may  be  operated,  and  such  suits  nhall  be  subject  to  the  provisioDs 
of  article  4577,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Approved  April  3,  1903. 

UTAH. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chaiter  12. — yfine  regiilatious — Pomfei*  in  mines. 

'Skction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mining  company,  corporation,  or  individual 
mine  owner  employing  more  than  ton  men  at  any  one  time,  to  have  stored  at  anv 
shaft  house,  or  covering  over  any  adit,  incline  or  tunnel,  connected  with  a  motallif- 
erous  min^  or  within  the  underground  workings  of  any  such  mine,  stones  or  drifts,  at 
any  one  time,  more  than  enough  |X)wder  or  other  high  explosives  to  ao  the  work  for 
each  twenty-four  hours. 

Skc.  2.  Any  violation  of  this  act  nhall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundre<l  dollars,  or  more  than  one  tliousana  dollars. 

Approved  this  17th  day  of  February,  15K)3. 

Chaiter  88, — Bureau  of  tttatiaiics. 

Section  1.  Secticms  7,  *  *  *  and  9,  of  chapter  55,  of  the  Laws  of  Utah,  1901, 
are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Set'tion  7.  Said  bureau  may  collect  the  information  calle<l  for  by  this  act,  or  such 
information  as  the  commi.'^.^ioners  shall  consider  essential  to  ]>erfect  the  work  of  Uie 
bureau,  from  the  several  State,  county,  city,  town,  prtTinct  and  school  ilistrict  offi- 
cers, and  fruiii  otiicers  of  prisons,  penal  and  reformatory  institutitms;  and  it  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  all  such  otlicers  to  furninih,  u|Km  the  written  or  printed  request  of  the 
com  III  iKsi  oner,  such  information  as  shall  l)e  considered  nece.S8ary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  uj)on  blanks  furnishtHl  by  said  bureau,  i^^t^h  owner,  operator  or  inana|rer 
of  industrial,  mining  or  agricultural  business,  or  other  ])ers<m  having  infonnat4on 
necessary  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  shall,  U|Mm  the  request  of  the  com- 
missioner, furnish  the  same,  uj»on  blanks  to  be  provided  by  the  said  bureau.  Ea^h 
owner,  operator  or  manager  of  any  industrial,  mining  or  agricultural  business,  or 
any  person  having  information  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  bureau,  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  furnish  the  information  so  retjuestwl,  shall  1k»  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  l)0  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  9.  The  conuni.sMioner  of  the  bureau  shall  recjuire  each  person,  company  and 
c()r])oration  engaged  in  industrial  or  mining  pursuits  in  the  State  to  make  statistical 
statements,  as  indicate<l  on  blanks  furnisluMl  by  the  bureau,  as  follows: 

Industries:  Nuinl)er  of  establishments;  name  an<l  iK)st-ottice  address  of  corporation, 
company  or  individual  producing;  name  of  business;  kind  of  motive  i>ower;  average 
numl>erand  sex  of  hands  employed;  capital  invested;  raw  material  used;  pro<luct; 
number  of  flouring  mills,  woolen  mills,  sawmills  and  factories  of  diffen^nt  classes; 
number  of  ])ounds  of  cheese  and  butter  produced  in  factiiries;  number  and  kind  of 
•ows  used;  number  of  mercantile  establiHhments  and  average  numl)er  of  employees 
each;  amount  of  capital  invested;  number  of  workshops  and  average  number  of 
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employees;  minimnm  wages;  maximum  wages;  average  wages;  number  of  hours  per 
day  employees  are  required  to  work. 

Mining:  Quantity  of  precious  or  other  metals  or  minerals  produced  or  handled; 
capital  employed;  approximate  area  of  proi)erty;  area  of  undeveloped  property. 

In  addition,  each  person,  company  and  corporation  engaged  in  industrial  or  min- 
ing business  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  shall  l^  requested  on  the  blanks 
provided  by  the  bureau  therefgr. 

Approved  this  12th  day  of  March,  1903. 

Chapter  98. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  Section  1336  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah,  1898,  as  amended  by 
chapter  41  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1901  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1336.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  penal  institutions  in  this 
State,  whether  State,  county  or  municipal,  and  on  all  works  and  undertakings  carried 
on  or  aided  by  the  State,  coimty  or  municipal  governments.  Any  officer  of  the 
State  or  of  any  county  or  municipal  government,  or  any  pereon,  corporation,  firm, 
contractor,  agent,  manager  or  foreman,  who  shall  require  or  contract  with  any  per- 
son to  work  in  any  penal  institution  or  upon  such  works  or  undertakings,  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  life  or 
property  is  in  imminent  danger,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  this  12th  day  of  March,  1903. 

Chapter  137. — Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  he.  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  ttis  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  in  this  act:  Prondcd,  ho^reverj  That  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  actuall)^  engaged 
in  such  occupation.  A  person  so  engageti  less  than  one  year  shall  be  considered  an 
apprentice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  such  employment  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  persons  is  hereby  created  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  governor  shall 
appoint,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1903,  one  barber  to  serve  one  year,  one 
qualified  physician  to  serve  two  years,  and  one  barber  to  serve  three  years,  who, 
with  their  respective  successors,  to  be  appointed  annually  thereafter,  and  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  of  barbers,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  practical  barbers  who  have  l)een  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of 
barbering  for  at  lea.st  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  said  boanl  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  with  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public 
oflicers.  Vacancies  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have  its 
headquarters  at  such  place  in  the  State  as  the  board  may  determine,  and  shall  have 
a  common  seal.  A  majority  of  said  board  may,  in  meeting  duly  assembled,  perform 
the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  devolving  upon  said  board  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Such  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 

grescribing  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a  barber  shop,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
tatc  board  of  health,  and  to  cause  the  rules  and  regulations  so  approved  to  be 
printe<i  in  a  suitable  form  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  proprietor  of  each 
Darber  shop  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  proprietor,  or  person  operating  a  barber  shop  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  in  this  State,  to  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  shop,  po  as  to 
be  easily  read  by  his  customers,  a  copy  of  such  rules  and  regulations.  A  failure  of 
any  sucn  proprietor  to  keep  such  rules  so  posted,  or  to  observe  the  requirements 
thereof,  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  revocation  of  his  license,  but  no  license 
shall  he  revoked  without  a  reasonable  opportunity  being  offered  t<)  such  proprietor 
to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of  said  board  shall  have  power  to  enter 
and  make  reasonable  examination  of  any  barber  shop  in  this  State,  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  cla»>,  during  business  hours  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sani- 
tarv  conditions  thereof.  Any  barlnr  shop  in  said  cities  in  which  tools,  appliances 
and  furnishings  in  use  therein  are  kept  m  an  unclean  an<l  unsanitary  condition,  so 
as  to  endanger  health,  is  hereby  declared  t^  be  a  public  nuisance,  aml'tho  proprietor 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  and  punishment  therefor. 
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Sec.  15.  Said  boaitl  shall  keep  a  rejfister,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  pubUc  inspection. 

Sec.  16.  ^Said  board  shall  nave  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  granted 
*'  by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime;  (b)  habitual  drunkenness;  (c)  gross 

incomi)etency ;  (<1 )  the  keepingof  ashopor  the  tools,  appliances  or  furnishings  thereof, 
in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  condition;  (e)  failure  to  comply  witli  the  requirements 
of  section  14  of  this  act:  Pronded,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the 
holder  tliereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and 
shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  person  whose 
*  certificate  has  been  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  apply  to  have 

same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  regranted  to  him  upon  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sec.  17.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained  a 
certificate  of  registration,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  employing  a  barber  who  has  not 
such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualifie<l  to  practice  such  occu|iation 
under  this  act,  or  for  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty  of  a  niisde- 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundreil  dollars,  or  Dy  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Approved  this  24th  day  of  March,  1903. 

WASHINGTON. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  37. — Inspection  of  factorieSy  etc. — Safety  appliances. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association,  operating  a  factory,  mill  or 
workshop  where  machinerv  is  used,  shall  provide  and  maintain  in  use  proper  belt 
shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purj^se  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts 
on  pulleys,  proper  safeguards  for  all  vats,  pahs,  trimmers,  cut-off,  gang  edgera  and  all 
other  saws  that  can  be  guarded  advantageously,  planers,  cogs,  gearings,  belting, 
shafting,  couplings,  set  screws,  live  rollers,  conveyors,  manglers  m  laundries  and 
machinery  ot  other  or  similar  (lescription.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power  shall  be 
provided  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  dust  from  emery  wheels,  grindstones  and  other  machinery  creating  dust,  where 
same  is  operate<l  in  an  enclosed  room  or  place.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof 
is  in  a  dan^i^erous  condition,  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the  use  thereof  is  prohibited 
and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be 
moved  until  the  machine  is  made  safe  and  the  nHjuired  safeguards  provided. 

Sec.  2.  All  hoistways,  hatch  ways,  elevator  wells  and  wheel  holes,  as  well  as  fiy 
wheels  and  stairways  in  factories,  mills,  workshops,  storehouses,  warerooms  or  stores, 
shall  be  securely  fenced,  enclosed  or  otherwise  protected  and  due  diligence  shall  be 
used  to  keep  alf  such  means  of  protection  closed,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  same  open,  that  the  same  may  be  used. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association  operating  a  factory,  mill,  or  work- 
shop where  machinery  is  used,  shall  provide  in  each  workroom  thereof  proper  and 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  recjuirements  or  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  5.  A  copy  of  this  act,  together  with*  the  name  and  address  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  printed  in  a  legible  manner,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  each  department  of 
every  factory,  mill  or  workshoj)  and  in  the  office  of  every  public  and  private  work, 
upon  the  enij)loyer  or  his  agent  or  superintendent  being  supplied  with  sufficient 
copies  thereoi  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  6,  1903. 

Chaiteu  44. — ] fours  of  labor  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  of  \Va*«hington  that  all  work 
"by  contract  or  day  labor  done"  for  it,  or  any  pohtical  subdivision  created  by  its 
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laws,  shall  be  performed  in  work  days  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  each,  exoept  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency.  "  No  case  of  extraordinary  emeiigency  shall  be 
construed  to  exist  in  any  case  where  other  labor  can  be  foand  to  take  the  place  of 
labor  which  has  already  \yeen  employed  for  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  for  work  for  the  State  of  Washington,  or  Miy  political  subdi- 
vision created  by  ita  laws,  shall  provide  that  they  may  be  canceled  by  the  officers  or 
agents  authorizeti  to  contract  for  or  supervise  the  execution  of  such  work,  in  case 
such  work  is  not  performed  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  State  relating  to  such 
work. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  or  agents  authorized  to  contract  for 
work  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Washington,  or  any  political  subdivision 
created  under  its  laws,  to  stipulate  in  all  contracts  as  provided -for  in  this  act,  and  all 
such  officers  and  agents,  and  all  officers  and  agents  entrustetl  with  the  supervision  of 
work  performed  under  such  contracts,  are  authorized,  and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to 
declare  anv  contract  canceled,  the  execution  of  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
public  policy  of  this  State  as  herein  declared. 

Approved  by  the  governor  J^Iarch  7,  1903. 

Chapter  55. — Sundait  lahor — Barbering, 

Sectiox  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  j>ersons  or  corporation  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  barbering  on  Sunday. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  l)e  punished  by  a  fine  of  ten  dol- 
lars or  iniprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  five  days  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  twenty -five  ciays  for  the 
second  and  each  sul)sequent  offense. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  7,  1903. 

Chapter  58. — ArbilnUion  of  labor  disinites — Boards  of  arbUratiotu 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  labor  commissioner  upon  application 
of  any  employer  or  employee  having  differences,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  vieit  the 
location  of  such  differences  and  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof  and 
to  advise  the  res]>ei'tive  parties,  what,  if  anything,  ou^ht  to  be  done  or  Bubmitted  to 
by  both  to  adjust  said  dispute  and  should  said  parties  then  still  fail  to  agree  to  a 
settlement  through  said  commissioner,  then  said  commissioner  shall  endeavor  to  have 
said  parties  consent  in  writing  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board  of  arbitrations 
to  be  chosen  from  citizens  of  the  State  as  follows,  to  wit:  Said  employer  shall  appoint 
one  and  said  employees  acting  through  a  majority,  one,  and  these  two  shall  select  a 
third,  these  three  to  constitute  the  board  of  arbitration  and  the  findings  of  said  board 
of  arbitration  to  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  The  prc)ceedinp:s  of  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  held  before  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  who  shall  &ct  as  moderator  or  chainnan,  without  the  privile^  of 
voting,  and  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  issue  subpoenas  and  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  the  memlx'rs  of  said  board,  and  any  witness  said  board  may  deem 
necessary  to  summon. 

Sec.  3.  Any  notice  or  process  issued  by  the  T)oard  herein  created,  shall  be  served 
by  any  sherin,  coroner  or  constable  to  whom  the  same  may  be  directed,  or  in  whose 
hands  the  same  may  be  placed  for  service. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  lal>or  commissioner,  in  any  case,  to  secure  the 
creation  of  a  boar«l  of  arbitration,  it  shall  b(*come  his  duty  to  request  a  sworn  state- 
ment from  eiich  i>arty  to  the  disi)ute  of  the  facts  u^wn  which  their  dispute  and  their 
reasons  for  not  submitting  the  same  to  arbitration  are  based.  Any  sworn  statement 
made  to  the  labor  commissioner  under  this  provision  shall  be  for  public  use  and 
shall  he  given  publicly  in  such  newspapers  as  desire  to  use  it 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  appropriat^Ml  out  of  the  State  treasury  from  funds  not  other- 
wise appropriated  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  case  the  funds  herein  provided 
are  exhausted  and  either  party  to  a  f)rop()Hed  arbitration  shall  tender  the  necessary 
expenses  for  conducting  said  arbitration,  then  it  shall  Ix*  the  duty  of  the  State  labor 
commissioner  to  request  the  opposite  party  to  arbitrate  such  differences  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  9,  1903. 
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CnAiTKn  88. —  Wages  a  preferred  clahn — In  erecutions, 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  iMMsaee  of  this  act,  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from 

execution  for  cleric's,  laborer's,  or  mechanic's  wages  earned  within  this  State,  nor  for 

*  actual  necessaries,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value  or  amount  famished  to  the 

defendant  or  his  ^mily  within  sixty  days  preceding  the  beginning  of  an  action  to 

recover  therefor,  nor  shall  any  property  be  exempt  from  execnition  issued  upon  a 

jndgment  against  an  attorney  or  agent  on  account  of  any  liability  incurred  by  such 

attorney  or  agent  to  his  client  or  principal  on  account  of  any  moneys  or  other  prop- 

^  erty  coming  into  his  hands  from  or  belonging  to  his  client  or  principal:  ProritU'dj 

^  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  ta  repealing  or  in  any  wit«  affecting  section 

5412  of  Ballinger's  Annotated  Code[s]  and  Statutes  of  Wanhington,  as  amended  by  the 

law  of  1901  relative  to  the  exemptions  in  garnishment  suits. 

A  Improved  by  the  governor  March  14,  1903. 

Chapter  135. — Regulation  and  inspection  ofhnkerifh. 

Section  1.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  bij«ciiit,  bread  or  cake  bakeries  shall 
be  drained  or  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  proper  healthful  and  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air  shiifts  and  windows  or  ventilating  i)ii)e8 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  t-hall  direct,  and  no  cellar 
or  basement,  not  now  used  as  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter  be  used  and  occupied  as  a 
bakery  and  a  cellar  or  basement  heretofore  occupied  a.s  a  l)akery  shall,  when  once 
closed,  not  \>q  reoi^ne<l  for  use  as  a  bakery. 

Sec.  2.  Every  such  Imkerj-  shall  l>e  provided  with  a  proper  wash  room  an<i  water- 
closet,  or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacturing  of 
such  products  is  conducted;  and  no  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  ash  pit  shall 
be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  a  bake  shop. 

Sbc.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  shall  l)eat  least 
eight  feet  in  height,  the  side  walls  of  such  room  shall  be  plastere<l  or  wainscot<Hl,  the 
ceiling  plastered  or  ceiled  with  lumlwrof  metal,  and  if  required  by  IhecommiHsioner 
of  lalwr,  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months;  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils of  such  room  shall  be  so  arrangini  as  to  be  easily  moved  in  order  that  the  furni- 
ture and  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  proper  healthful  sanitary  condition. 

Sue.  5.  The  sleeping  places  for  persona  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be  kept  sei^arate 
form  [from]  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are  manufai'tured 
or  stored. 

Sec.  6.  After  an  inspection  of  a  Iwikery  has  been  made  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  it  is  found  to  conform  to  the  proVisions  of  this  act,  said  commissioner  shall 
issue  a  certificate  to  the  owner  or  ojwrator  of  such  bakery,  that  it  is  conducted  in 
compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  where  orders  are  issued  by  said 
commissioner  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  bakery,  no  such  certificate  shall  l)e  issued 
until  such  order  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with. 

Sbc.  7.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  propertj'  affecte<l  by  th^  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  notice  upon  him,  of  an  order 
issued  l>y  the  commis.>-ioner  of  labor  requiring  any  alterations  to  be  made  in  or  upon 
such  premifi<*s,  comply  therewith,  or  cease  to  use  or  allow  the  use  of  such  premises 
as  a  bake  shop;  such  noti<-e  shall  be  in  writing  and  mav  bo  served  upon  such 
owner,  agent,  or  k^ssee,  either  personally  or  by  mail,  ami  a  notice  by  registered 
letter,  pa^^tage  prepaid,  maile<l  to  the  last  known  ad<lress  of  such  owner,  agent,  or 
lessee  snail  Ix?  detnned  suflScient  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  No  employer  shall  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  work  in  his  bake 
shop  who  is  affected  with  tul>erculosis,  or  with  scrofulous  <lisoasef^,  or  with  any 
venereal  disease,  or  with  any  communicable  skin  affection  or  contagious  disease  and 
no  person  so  affecte<l  shall  work  or  remain  in  a  bake  shop.  Every  employer  is 
hereby  required  to  maintain  himself  and  his  employers  in  a  <'U^n  and  sanitary  (t^n- 
dition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  hamlling  or  sale  of  such  foot!  pro<liicta 

Set.  9.  No  emplover  shall  rwpiire,  pennit  or  suffer  any  perw»n  under  sixt-t^eu  years 
of  age  to  work  in  his  bake  shop  l)etween  the  houn*  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Sec,  10.  Any  person  who  >iolates  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  commi««i(»ner  of  lal>or,  as  provided  herein,  shall  l>e 
^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  <'onnH»tent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  tine*l  not  Umss  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  days  for  the  first  offense;  and  shall  be  fined  not  les« 
that  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  tlian  thirty  days  for  each  offense  after  the  first. 

Approved  by  the  g«n*emor  March  16,  1903. 
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Ch  A  PTKR  1 36. — EmploymaU  of  ch ildrm. 

Rectiox  1.  No  female  person  un<ier  eighteen  years  of  a|?e  phall  be  eniplowi  v 
public  metvenger  by  any  jK^rnon,  telegraph  company,  telephone  company,  of  mes- 
Hen^er  company  in  this  State,  nor  sliall  any  child  of  either  eex  nmier  the  a^^  of 
fourt<*en  years  l)e  hired  out  to  lal)or  in  any  factory,  mill,  workshop  or  Ptore  at  any 
time:  Proridedy  That  any  Huperior  court  judge,  livmg  within  the  res<idenoe  <iistrict  <»f 
any  Huch  child,  may  issue  a  permit  for  the  employment  of  any  chihl  bc*tween  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  at  any  occupation,  not  in  his  Judf^ment,  danger* m!< 
or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  sucn  child,  upon  evidence,  flati>«fa<*tory  tu 
bin],  that  the  lalwr  of  such  child  is  necessary  for  its  support  or  for  the  awistant^  (if 
any  invalid  parent.  Such  permits  shall  be  issued  for  a  definite  time  but  &(hall  W 
revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  by  whom  they  are  issued. 

•Skc.  2.  Any  employer,  overse<»r,  superintendent,  or  agent  of  such  employer,  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  l>e  fined 
for  each  offense  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  one  month. 

ApprovcHl  by  the  governor  March  16,  lOO;?. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
CnAPTER  191. — Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

m 

Section  1.  It  shall  Ix^  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  ImrWr 
in  this  State  udIchh  he  nhall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  providtMl 
in  this  act:  Provided,  however^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  applv  to  or 
affect  any  perwm  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation,  except  as  herein- 
after provideil. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examinc'rs,  to  consist  of  three  (3)  persons  is  hereby  creattxl  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  the  pnniwions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  be  amK)inte<l  by 
the  governor  and  nhall  consist  of  practical  Imrbers  who  have  been  for  at  least  five  (5) 
years  prior  to  their  apix>intment  engaged  in  the  occu|>ation  of  l)arbers  in  this  Stat*. 
Ka(;h  menilx»r  of  said  board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  (2)  years  and  until  his  sur- 
cessor  is  api>oint(Hl  and  qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  board,  whose  meml)ere 
shall  serve  one  ( 1^  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  years  resiH»ctively,  and  shall  take  the  oath 
provided  for  public  ofliccrs.  Vacancies  shall  be  fille<l  by  the  governor  for  the  unex- 
pired i>ortion  of  the  U»nn. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have  a 
common  seal  and  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths.  The  ofhce  of  secretary 
and  trtjasurer  may  be  filiiMl  by  the  stune  person,  as  said  board  may  determine.  The 
secretary  and  tretu^urer  shall  give  a  Umd  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,0(K))  dullare 
with  8ureti€*s  a]>j)n)ve<l  by  the  secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Sec.  4.  Kach  nuMuber  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  thn*e  (3)  dollars 
I)er  day  and  actual  expenses  for  actual  servici',  three  (3)  cents  ikt  mile  for  t*ach  mile 
actually  traveleil  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board,  which  compensaticm  Hhall 
be  paid  out  of  any  nionevs  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board:  Provided, 
That  the  said  compensation  and  mileage  shall  in  no  event  Ix'  paid  out  of  the  State 
tretUMurv. 

Si:c.  h.  Said  board  shall  hold  practical  examinations  at  least  four  times  in  each 
year,  said  examinations  to  be  held  in  citieHin  different  parts  of  the  State,  distributed 
as  e<|ually  as  possible,  for  the  convenience  of  applicantM,  and  such  other  examina- 
tions at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  Whenever 
complaint  is  made  that  any  barber  shop  fs  kept  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  that 
contagious  discuses  have  been  imparted,  a  member  of  the  board  shall  visit  and  inspect 
Buch  shop  or  shops  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  board  shall  ket"p  a 
record  of  all  their  proceedings,  shall  also  show  whether  such  applicant  was  registered 
or  rejecteil  by  examination  or  otherwise,  and  said  book  and  register  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  all  matters  re<|uired  to  be  kept  therein. 

Sec.  B.  Kvery  pcrs(»n  n<)W  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barbering  in  this  State 
shall  within  ninctv  (90)  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of 
siiid  lM)ard  an  aftidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence,  and  length  of  time  during 
which,  and  the  place  where  he  has  ])racticed  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
trea^nriT  of  said  boanl  one  dollar  ($1 )  and  a  certific^ite  of  registration  entitling  him 
to  orai^tice  said  occupation  in  this  State  shall  be  issued  to  him. 
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Sec.  7.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  \inder  this  act 
shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an 
examination  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1),  present  himself  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  and  if  he  show  that  he  has  studied  the 
trade  for  one  ( 1 )  year  as  an  apprentice  under  one  or  more  practicing  barbers  or  for 
at  least  one  ( 1 )  year  in  a  properly  appointed  bar])er  school,  under  the  instructions  of 
a  competent  barber,  or  practiced  the  trade  for  at  least  three  (3)  years  in  this  State 
or  other  States,  and  that  he  is  ix>ssessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  such  trade  to  prop- 
erly perform  all  the  duties  theropf,  including  his  ability  in  preparation  of  the  tools, 
shavmg,  hair  cutting  and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  thereto,  and  of  sufficient 
knowl^ge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggrava- 
tions and  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  said  trade,  his  name  shall  be  entered 
by  the  board  in  the  register  hereafter  provided  for  and  a  certificate  of  registration 
shall  he  issued  to  him  authorizing  him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State.  All  per- 
sons making  application  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
allowed  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  said 
board.  The  word  **  occupation '*  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construetl  to  include  any 
barber  who  shall  have  devoted  any  portion  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  barbering 
within  the  past  three  (3)  years,  whether  engaged  in  other  business  or  not. 

Skc.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act  or  from 
serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  for  the  training  of  such  trade  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  qualified  barber. 

Sec.  9.  Said  board  shall  furaish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registration 
is  issued,  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature  of  its 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the 
occupation  of  barber  m  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair 
where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve.  Said  card  or 
insignia  shall  l)e  renewed  on  or\)efore  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  and  the 
holder  of  said  certificate  of  registration  shall  pay  U)  the  treasurer  of  said  board  the 
sum  of  one  (1)  dollar  for  said  renewal  card  or  insignia.  Upon  failure  of  any  holder 
of  a  certificate  of  registration  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  card  or  insignia  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July  in  eacn  year,  his  said  certificate  of  registration  may  be 
revoked  by  said  board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  l)e  entered  the  names  of 
all  persona  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  be 
at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  shop  be  found  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  if  the  holder  of  any 
certificate  be  charged  with  imparting  anv  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  the  board 
shall  immediately  notify  the  locuil  health  officer  thereof,  and  such  shop  may  be 
quarantined  and  the  barber  so  charged  shall  not  practice  his  occupation  until  such 
quarantine  be  removed  by  the  health  officer.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke 
any  certificate  of  registration  granted  by  it  under  this  act  for  conviction  of  crime, 
habitual  drunkenness  for  six  (6)  months  immediately  before  a  charge  duly  made, 
gross  incompetency,  or  for  imparting  contagious  or  infectious  diseases:  Provided, 
That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice 
in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall  at  a  day  specified  in  said 
notice,  at  least  five  (5)  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a  public  hearing  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  testimony  in  his  behalf  and  to  confront  the  wit- 
ness against  him.  Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  revoked  may  after  the 
expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days  apply  to  have  his  certificatt^  regranted,  and  the  same 
shall  be  regranted  to  him  upon  his  giving  satisfactory  proof  that  the  dis(iualiticatiou 
has  ceased. 

Sec.  12.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  x)erson  for  hire  by  the 
person  performing  such  serx'ice  or  any  other  person,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing 
the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barlx^r  in  this  State,  without 
having  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully 
employing  a  barber  who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  Ije  quah- 
fiea  to'  practice  such  occupation  under  this  act,  or  violation  oi  [violating]  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  or  more  than  one 
hundred  (100)  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
days  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 

Approved  May  11,  1903. 
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Chapter  230. — Regulation  and  hispectian  of  bakeries, 

Sbctio?!  1.   All  build  in  j»8  occnpied  for  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishmenia 
sb all  l>e  well  drained  and  all  plumbing  therein  shall  be  eongtrocted  in  accordance 
with  well-established  sanitary  principles  and  of  good  workmanship,  and  the  rooms 
tbeiiHjf  U8<k1  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  bread,  and  other  food  products  sliall  \ye 
lieht  dry  and  airy.     The  room  or  rooms  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  other 
fwd  products  shall  have  floors  and  side  walls  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin  and  said  floor  and  side  walls  shali  at  all  times  be  free  from  mois- 
ture and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.     Said  floor  shall  have  a  smooth  surface  and 
be  impermeable  and  may  be  constructed  of  wo<kI,  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement. 
But  no  floor  phall  be  constructe<l  in  a  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or 
meal  proclucta  where  the  flo<>r  of  said  room  is  more  than  eight  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  sidewalk  or  adjacent  ground.     The  walls  and  ceilings  of  such  roorbs 
ust'd  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  other  flour  and  meal  pro<luct3  nhall  l3e  white- 
\vashe<l  at  leayt  as  often  as  once  in  tix  months  and  the  floors,  utensils  and  furniture 
of  Rich  rooms  as  are  used  for  the  manufacture,  storing  or  sale  of  said  food  prtniucts 
and  the  wagons  use<l  for  the  delivery  of  said  food  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a 
sanitary  clean  condition.     The  furniture  and  utensils  of  such  rooms  shall  also  be  so 
arranged  so  that  the  same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaneiJ.  * 

Sfx*.  2.  So  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  ash  pit  shall  l>e  within  or  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  bake  room  or  any  other  room  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread 
or  otlier  flour  or  meal  products.  Tlfe  sleeping  places  for  workmen  employed  in 
bakeries  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  places  U8e<l  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  or  other  food  products.  While  engagetl  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  or  other 
flour  or  meal  products  the  workmen  in  bakeries  sha)l  provide  themselves  with  caps 
and  slipj>ers  or  shoes  and  an  external  suit  of  coarse  linen,  used  for  that  purpose, 
only,  anil  these  ^irments  shall  at  all  times  lie  kept  in  a  clean  condition.  All  Iwiker- 
ies  shall  }ye  provide<l  with  ample  toilet  facilities  aiiart  from  the  utensils  used  in  the 
preparation  of  said  foods  to  enable  the  workmen  employed  therein  to  keep  their 
])ersons  clean.  Said  bakeries  shall  also  be  jmivided  with  a  separate  dressing  room 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  change  their  clothes  and  keep  the  same  in  the  proper 
condition. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  no  new  bakery  shall  be  established  in  a  room 
the  floor  of  which  is  more  than  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  sidewalk  or 
adjacent  grotind,  and  no  bake  shop  shall  l)e  reopene<l  in  such  a  room  where  the 
same  has  not  Ixjen  ustnl  for  a  periixl  of  over  six  months. 

Sec.  4.  No  j)erson  shall  work  or  be  employed  in  or  alx)ut  any  bakery  or  other 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  foo<l  prwlucts  during  the  time  in  which  a  case 
of  infectious  dipcase  exists  in  the  house  in  which  [he]  resides  not  [nor]  thereafter 
until  the  local  boanl  of  health  issues  a  certificate  in  writing  that  no  danger  of  public 
contagion  would  result  from  the  employment  of  said  person  in  such  establishment. 
Sec,  5.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  every  occupant,  whether  owner  or  lessee  of  every 
premist»s  used  as  a  bakery  or  other  establis^hment  for  the  manufacture  of  food 
prmlucts  to  carry  out  the  provi?*ions  of  this  act  and  make  all  changes  and  additions 
nece*^sary  therefor.  In  ca>^e  such  changes  or  additions  are  made  upon  the  order  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  bureau  of  lalK>r  or  of  a  l>oanl  of  health  by  the  lessee 
of  the  preniist-H  he  may  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  thereof 
bring  an  action  In^fore  any  justice  of  the  peace,  municipal  or  district  court,  having 
comi)etent  jurisdiction  against  anv  i>erHon  having  an  interest  in  such  premises  ana 
may  recover  such  proportion  of  t(ie  expense  of  making  sucli  changes  and  additions 
as  the  court  a<lju<l;res  should  justly  and  eipiitably  l)e  Ivirne  ])y  such  defendant. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor'an<l  boards  of  health, 
both  State  and  local,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  enforced  and  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  shall  apjHjint  a  pro|)er  and  competent  i>erson  to  act  as  bakery 
inspe<-tor  for  two  year?,  who  shall  perform  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  raia 
connnissioner.  The  State  factory  inspector  or  any  assistant  State  factory  insjiector 
shall  have  the  same  power  as  the  Iwikery  inspector.  The  said  liakery  ins|)ector shall 
receive  a  salary  of  ^1,(X)0  per  annum  together  with  necessary  traveling  expenses,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriate*  1. 

In  cities  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  or  over  the  common  councils  thereof  may 
for  the  more  perftM-t  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  provide  by  ordi- 
vam'^  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  bakeries  and  other 
f«!3ibUshments  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  brea<l  auil  (»ther  food  products:  Pro- 
•'.  »..»r^»rr,  That  the  licensi;  fee  to  be  retjuired  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  any 
•t*^-    t-^tablishment  per  annum. 

"-'     7,  Any  j)ers<3n  who  as  owner  or  manager  of  a  bakery  or  other  establishment 
•  -  uir  ;::daufacture  of  food  products  or  as  a  member  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
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tion  owning;  or  operating  saoh  eetablishment,  or  as  an  employee  in  said  establish- 
ment, violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provipions  of  this  act  shall 
lie  ^Ity  of  a  misdemeanor  anil  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  k^ss  than  twenty 
iiollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days. 

No  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  made  for  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
art  until  thirty  days  after  notice,  in  w^riting,  by  an  officer  or  inspector  of  the  bureau 
of  labor  or  some  officer  or  agent  of  the  iK^rd  of  health,  of  any  change  necessary  to 
be  made  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  has  been  serve<l  upon  the  owner, 
manager  or  officer  operating  said  establishment,  and  not  then,  if  in  the  meantime, 
tmch  clianges  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notification. 

Approved  May  12,  1903. 

C II A  ITER  323. — Tiispcrtwn  of  factories,  etc. 

SixnoN  1.  Every  factory,  mill,  or  workshop,  mercantile  or  mechanical  establish- 
ment or  other  building  wKere  eight  or  more  persons  are  eniployetl,  shall  be  provided 
within  reasonable  access,  with  a  sufficient  numlxjr  of  water-closets,  earth  closets,  or 
privies  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  perwms  employed  therein,  and  whenever  male 
an<l  female  persons  are  employed  as  aforesaid  together,  water-clost»ts,  earth  closets 
or  privies  separate  and  apart,  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each  sex,  and  plainly 
SH)  (iesiignatea,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  such  closet  or  privy  assigned  to 
the  other  sex.  Such  closet  shall  be  properly  enclosed  and  ventilated  and  at  all  times 
kept  in  a  clean  and  gtxxi  sanitary  condition.  When  the  niiniber  employed  is  more 
than  twenty  of  either  sex,  there  shall  be  provideil  an  additional  closet  for  such  sex 
up  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  above  that  number  in  the  same  ratio.  The  commis- 
sioner of  lalx^r  or  any  factory  inspc^ctor  may  require  such  changes  in  the  placing  of 
such  closets  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  may  require  other  changes  wnich  may 
serve  the  Ijest  interest  of  morals  and  sanitation. 

^Ec.  2.  In  factories,  mills  or  workshops,  mercantile  or  mechanical  establishments 
or  other  places  where  the  labor  performed  by  the  operator  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  becomes  desirable  or  necessary  to  change  the  clothing,  wholly  or  in  part,  before 
leaving  the  building  at  the  dose  of  a  dajrs  work,  separate  dressing  rooms  shall  be 
prrivi<le<i  for  females  whenever  so  required  by  the  cx)mmissioner  of  labor  or  any  fac- 
tory ins^jector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  occupant,  whether  owner  or  lessee  of 
any  such  premb^es  used  as  specified  by  this  act,  to  make  all  the  changes  and  addi- 
tions thereto.  In  case  such  changes  are  made  upon  the  order  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  or  any  factory  inspector  to  the  lessee  of  the  premis<*s,  the  lessee  may  at  any 
time  within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  thereof,  bring  an  action  against  any 
person  or  corporation  or  partnerships  having  interest  in  such  premises,  and  may 
recover  such  proi>ortion  of  expenses  of  making  such  changes  and  additions  as  the 
wurt  adjudges  shoulil  justly  and  eouitably  be  l)orne  by  such  defendant 

Sbc.  3.  If  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  places,  any  process  is  carried  on,  by  which  dust 
or  fumes  is  caused,  which  may  be  inhaled  by  the  pers^jns  employed  therein,  or  if 
the  air  should  become  exhaused  [exhausted]  or  impure,  there  shall  lx»  provide<l  a 
fan  or  such  other  mechanical  de\nce,  as  will  substantially  c*arry  away  all  such  dust 
or  fames  or  other  impurities. 

Sbt.  4.  All  of  the  aforesaid  places  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  efflm'ia  aris- 
ing from  any  drain,  privy  or  nuisance,  shall  be  ventilated  and  kept  in  a  sanitarv 
condition.  The  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  factory  insf)ector  mav  require  such 
cban^ses  or  additions  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  places  as  wift  promote  the 
be>i  measures  of  sanitation. 

Sbc.  5.  Any  owner,  lessee  or  any  person  or  corporation  having  charge  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  buildings  or  places,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisi<ms  of  this  act, 
phall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  !)e  punishe<l  by 
ft  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  (10'  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  (100)  dollars. 

Approved  May  20,  1903 

C  H  A  PTER  349.  — Emploipnent  of  ch  ddren. 

SfiCTioN  1.  Chapter  274  of  the  I^ws  of  1899,  as  amended  by  chapter  182  of  the  I^ws 
of  1901,  is  herebv  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follow.*^: 

Section  1.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  an<l  sixteen  ye^irs  shall  l)e 
emplo.ved  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshoj),  bowling  alley,  l>arro*>in,  lx»er 
ganlen,  in  or  about  any  mine,  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile  estiiblishment,  laundry, 
tele^rraph,  telephone,  public  messenger  service  or  work  for  wagis  at  any  gainful  oivu- 
pation  at  any  place,  unless  there  is  iin^i  obtiiined  from  the  commiissioner  of  labor, 
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State  factory  innpector,  any  aj^istant  factory  inspector,  or  from  the  jwlge  of  the 
county  court  or  municipal  court  or  from  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  where  »*m-h 
chiUl  n'siilep,  a  written  permit  authoriKin^  the  employment  of  such  child  within  wich 
time  or  timen  as  the  naid  commiAMiouer  ot  lahor,  Stiite  fiutory  in>«pe<-tor,  any  afl«iHtant 
factory  insiKJctor,  county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  judee  of  a  juvenile  court  may  (ix. 
No  child  under  ftmrtt'cn  years  of  age  shall  he  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or 
workshop,  howling  alloy,  barroom,  Iwar  [hiHjr]  ganlen,  or  in  oralnrnt  any  mine.    Nt) 
child   under  fourteen  years  shall  l>e  emi)loyed,  retpiired  or  suffered   to  work  for 
wages  ut  any  gainful  occupation  at  any  time  except  that  during  the  vacation  f)f 
the  public  school  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  any  child  iK'tween  the  auc?" 
of  twelve  and   fourteen  years  resides,   it  may  be  employe<l   in  any  store,  oiYue, 
hotel,  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  lelegraj)h,  telej)hone  or  public  nu^sengt-r 
service  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  it  resides,  and  not  elsewh<»rc:  /VonVW, 
That  there  is  first  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  labor,  State  factory  insfwctor, 
any  assistant  factory  insf)ector,  county  judge,  munici))al  judge,  or  from  tlie  judj;e  of 
a  juvenile  court  where  such  child  resides,  a  writt<»n  permit  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  such  child  within  such  time  or  times  i\s  the  said  commissioner  of  lalK>r,  State 
factory  inspector,  any  a^tsistant  factory  insiH»ctor,  county  judge,  municipal  judge  or 
judge  of  a  juvenile  court  may  fix.    The  said  commissioner  of  lal)or.  State  factory  insinv- 
tor,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  [judKe],  or  iudgo  of  a 
juvenile  court  shall  keep  a  record,  stating  the  name,  datt»  and  place  of  birth,  an<l 
place  of  school  attende<l  by  any  such  child,  and  the  county  judge,  munici]>al  juiljje 
or  such  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  shall  report  when  so  requested  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor  or  State  factor)'  inspector,  the  numln^of  ])ermits  issued  by  him  from  time  to 
time  as  hereinlx'fore  provided.     When  the  commissioner  of  labor,  State  factory 
inspecU)r,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  juilge,  or  judge  of 
a  juvenile  court  has  rea^^on  to  doubt  the  age  of  any  child  who  applies  for  such  |)eniiit, 
[said]  commissioner  of  labor.  State  fa<'tory  inspector,  any  a^histiint  factory  in.Hpector, 
county  judge,  miinici})al  judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  shall  demand  proof  <»f  Huch 
child's  age  by  the  proiluction  of  a  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  a  duly  attested  hiith 
certificate,  or  in  case  such  certificate  can  not  be  secure<l,  by  the  reconl  of  age  stattnl 
in  the  first  school  enrollment  of  such  child,  an<l  if  such  proof  does  not  exist  or  can 
not  be  secured  then  hv  the  production  of  such  other  proof  as  may  l)e  satisfactory 
to  said  commissicmer  of  labor,  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  insi>ector, 
county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court,  and  no  permit  shall  Ik? 
issue(i  unless  proof  of  such  child's  age  is  filed  with  the  said  commissioner  of  lalx^r, 
State,  [sic]  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  munici- 
pal judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court.     Whenever  it  appears  that  a  pi*rmit  has  Invn 
ol)taine<l  by  a  wrong  or  false  statement  as  to  any  child  s  age,  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  State  factory  insptH'tor,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  iudge,  nmnioi- 
j)al  judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  of  the  county  where  such  child  resides  nhall 
revoke  such  ]>ermit. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manapor 
of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  any  mine,  factory  or  workshop,  Ixiwl- 
ing  alley,  barroom,  beer  garden,  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile  establishment,  laun- 
dry, telegraph,  telejihone  or  pul)lic  mea*<enger  service  within  this  State  to  kwpa 
register  in  tlie  place  where  such  minor  is  employed,  an<l  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  any  factory  insju'ctor,  or  aw^istant  factory  insjHJctor,  in  which  rogi>t4»r 
shall  be  recordeil  the  name,  age  and  date  of  birth,  place  of  residence,  of  every  chiM 
employeil,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
it  snail  })e  unlawful  for  any  perf^on,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manf^^er  of  any  firm 
or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ,  permit  or  suffer  to  work  in  any  mine,  mercantile 
establishment,  factory  or  worKshop,  bowling  alley,  barroom,  beer  garden,  store,  oH'ce, 
liotel,  laun<lry,  telegraph,  teh'phone  or  pu))lic  messenger  service,  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  unless  there  is  first  ])rovidtHl  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mine, 
mercantile  establishment,  factorv  or  wt)rkshop,  bowling  allev,  Imrroom,  Ikht  ganlen, 
store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  mesj^cMi^er  [ofnce],  a 
permit  granted  by  either  the  commis.^ioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any 
assistant  factory  innpector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge,  or  judge  ol  a  juvenile 
court  of  the  county  where  such  child  resides. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  rcN^uirod,  j>cr- 
mitte<l  or  suffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  longer  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine  at 
night  nor  before  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning:  Provided^  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  boys  carrving  newspapers  b«'tween  the  hours  of  four  and  six  in  the  morninjj. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  1)0  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assiptant 
factory  inpiKutor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  violation  of 
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the  same  before  any  coart  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  saifl  commiaeioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  alt  reasonable 
times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this  act. 

Se<*.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector  shall 
have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  from  some  regularly  licensed 
pftysician,  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the 
klK)r  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor  shall  be  employed  who  cannot 
ol>taiu  such  certificate. 

Sc.  6.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  sliall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under 
{•ixtefu  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any 
elevator. 

Se<\  7.  The  words  '* manufacturing  establishment,"  ** factory"  or  ** workshop" 
a:?  nse»i  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where  goods  or  products  are 
manufaoture<l  or  repaired,  dye<i,  cleaned  or  stort^l  [sorted],  stored  or  packeii,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  the  |>ersonal  use  of  the  maker  or 
hi<  or  her  family  or  employer. 

Sc.  8,  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corporation  who, 
whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or  by  himself  or  through  agents, 
H^nants,  or  foreman,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
art  or  shall  hinder  or  delay  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  insj>ec- 
ii»ra  or  any  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  or  refuse  to  admit  or 
?hut  or  lock  them  out  from  any  place  required  to  be  inspecte*!  by  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  corpora- 
lion  which,  by  its  agents,  oflicers  or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any 
of  ihe  above  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  which  may 
l)e  recovered  against  such  corporations  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought  before 
any  court  of  competent  jurisaiction. 

Sec.  9.  Any  parent  or  guardian,  who  suffers  or  permits  a  child  to  be  employed,  or 
suffered  or  permitteil  to  work,  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  niL^4lemeanor 
an<l  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  lej^s  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty- 
tive  dollar?. 

Sec.  10.  When  in  any  proceeding  in  any  court  under  this  section  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  age  of  any  child,  a  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  a  duly  attested  birth 
certificate  shall  be  produced  and  filed  with  the  court.  In  case  such  certificates  can 
not  be  secureil,  upon  proof  of  such  fact,  the  record  of  age  stated  in  the  first  school 
enrollment  of  such  child  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  thereof. 

Approved  May  21,  1903. 

Chaptkr  402. — Employment  of  children — Female  messengers. 

Section'  1.  No  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  as  a  messen- 
jrer  by  any  telegraph  or  telephone  company,  firm  or  corporation  or  by  any  company, 
tinn,  corporation  or  individual  engaged  in  similar  business. 

Sec.  2.  Wlioever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  les8  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Approved  May  21,  1903. 

Chapter  418. — Bureau  of  labor — Investigation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  is  hereby  authorized 
and  reiiuired  to  collect  and  publish  all  available  facts  concerning  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  consumption  of  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  or  intoxicating  liquors  used  as  bev- 
eragta  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  2.  The  refusal  of  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  or  employee  of  any  dealer  or 
manufacturer  of  said  liquors  to  answer  the  questions,  required  by  said  commissioner 
under  section  one  (1)  oi  this  act,  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  8ai<l  dealer 
or  employee  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  le.«8  than  twenty-five  (25) 
doUare  nor  more  than  one  hundretl  (100)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Approved  May  22,  1903. 
1242.>-No.  5ft-05 25 
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Chaptkr  434. — Free  public  employment  offices. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  not  more  than  four  free  employment  officefi  in 
the  8tatc%  to  be  located  in  such  cities  or  places  an  may  l)e  selected  or  named  by  a 
comniisflion  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney -general, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking  emplovment,  and  appli- 
cations of  persons  neeking  to  employ  labor.  Kach  such  oflice  snail  be  designiated 
and  known  as  Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Office.  The  said  offices  shall  be  ho 
located  in  such  parts  of  the  State  by  said  commission  as  may  best  serve  the  m^\» 
[interests]  of  the  peojile  of  the  State.  ^ 

8kc.  2.  The  cominisHioner  of  lal)or  and  industrial  statistics  shall  recommend 
immediately  after  the  pa.'*saj?i*  of  this  act,  and  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  sunerin- 
tendent  for  each  of  the  offices  created  by  section  1  of  this  act  and  wno  shall  aevote 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  tenure  of  such  appointment  Fhall  be  for  two 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause.  The  salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be 
fixed  by  said  commission,  not,  however,  to  exceed  twelve  nundred  dollare  per 
annum,  which  sum,  together  with  proper  amounts  for  defraying  the  necessary  C'wt« 
of  the  equipping,  running  and  maintaining  the  respective  offices,  rent  for  such  o^^x^a 
not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriate<i. 

Sec.  3.  The  suj)erintendent  of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall  open  an 
oflice  in  such  city  as  shall  have  been  determine<l  by  the  above  commission,  and  in 
such  locality  of  said  city  as  both  the  commissioner  of  lalx>r  and  superintendent  of 
said  emplovment  oflii*e  may  selei't,  as  l^eing  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  intended: 
Prondedf  That  said  employment  oflice  shall  be  occupie<i  in  conjunction  with  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  induntnal  statiHtics  when  such  bureau  has  an  office  in  any  of  said 
cities,  ami  in  case  Hai<l  bureau  has  no  oflice  in  any  of  said  cities,  then  in  that  caw 
the  city  council  wherein  said  free  employment  oflice  is  established  sliall  fnmish  and 
equip  an  ollico  for  said  enij)loyincnt  Uuieau,  cither  in  ccmjunction  with  a  clepartinont 
of  said  city  or  separately  without  cost  to  the  State,  such  office  to  l)e  provided  with  a 
sufficient  numl)er  of  rooms  or  apartments  to  enable  him  to  provide,  an<l  he  shall  so 
provide,  a  separate  room  or  apartment  for  the  ust»  of  women  registering  for  situations 
or  help.  I'lMHi  the  ouU^idc  of  each  Huch  office,  in  posititm  and  manner  to  setnire  the 
fullcHt  public  attention,  shall  be  place<i  a  sign  which  shall  read  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, **  Wisconsin  Free  Fiinployment  ()(fic*e,"  and  the  same  shall  apt>eareitlierQ]Km 
the  outside  windows  or  upon  pigiis  in  such  other  languages  as  the  locatitm  of  such 
oflice  shall  render  advisable.  The  superinten<lent  of  each  such  free  emnloynjwjt 
oflice  shall  receive  an<l  record  in  lK>oks  kept  for  that  purj)ose  names  of  all  pernon* 
applving  for  employment  or  help,  <lesijrnating  op|>o8ite  the  name  and  address  of  ea^-h 
applicant,  the  character  of  employment  or  help  aehire<l.  Separate  registers  for  a[>j»li- 
eantH  for  employment  t-hall  Ik*  kept,  showing  the  age,  K'x,  nativity,  trade  or  occuj«- 
tion  of  each  applicant,  the  eau.«e  and  duration  of  nonemployment,  whether  marrie«l 
or  single,  tlie  numlnT  of  dependent  chiMn'U,  t»)gether  with  nuch  other  facts  a**  may 
be  retjuired  by  the  bureau  ol  lal)or  and  indu.'^trial  statistics  to  l)e  UHe<l  by  said  bureau: 
7Vor/</«v/,  That  no  such  Hpinial  ityi^ters  shall  Ik»  oj^n  to  public  insj^ction  at  any 
time,  and  that  i<\uh  statistical  and  sociological  data  as  tne  bureau  of  ]al)or  way 
itMpiire  shall  \n*  held  in  confidence  by  .^^aid  bureau,  and  so  pul>lished  as  not  to  reveal 
the  identity  of  anv  a]>plicant:  And  proridtd,  further ^  That  any  apjdicant  who  shall 
decline  to  answer  tlie  <jiiesti<)nH  containetl  in  special  register  shall  not  thereby  forfeit 
any  right  to  any  einphivmcnt  the  oflice  mi^lit  se<*ure. 

Sr<\  4.  Knch  snperintcnflcnt  shall  report  <m  Thursday  of  each  week  to  the  State 
bureau  of  lalM)r  an<l  in«lnstrial  statistic^  the  nninlK»r  of  apjdicationg  for  jK>sitions  and 
for  help  reivived  <luring  the  preceding  week,  also  those  unfilled  application's  remain- 
ing cm  the  lHH»ks  at  the  iH^uinnini:  of  the  week.  Such  lists  shall  not  c<mtain  the 
names  or  address s  of  any  applicant,  but  shall  show  the  numlier  of  situations  desin'^i 
and  the  nninU»r  of  j»ersons  wanted  at  each  spe<-ifi(Ml  trade  or  ocxru|)ation.  It  shall 
also  show  the  numlnT  and  chanicter  of  the  positions  stnnircd  during  the  prece<linj? 
week.  I'pon  nn-eipt  of  tlu^e  lists  and  not  later  than  Satunlay  of  ea4,*h  wet»k,  the 
commissioner  of  the  said  bureau  of  labor  ami  industrial  statistii^  shall  cause  to  In* 
printiHl  a  shet»t  showinjr  separatelv  and  in  combination  the  listin  receive*!  from  all 
such  friH*  empluyment  oflices;  and  lie  sliall  cau^*  a  sntlicient  numl)er  of  such  nheetri 
to  1h»  printtMl  to'enable  him  to  mail,  antl  he  shall  so  mail,  on  SiUurday  of  each  week, 
two  ot  said  sheet^s  to  ea<"h  superintendent  of  a  frt»e  emph^yment  oflice,  one  to  Ije  filed 
by  s:iid  su]H»rintendcnt  and  one  to  be  conspicuon.-ly  iKjettnl  in  each  such  office.  A 
copy  of  such  sluvt  shall  also  be  mailed  on  each  Satnniay  by  the  commLssioner  of  the 
StaU*  bureau  of  labor  and  inthi<trial  stati'^tii-s  to  the  State  in8j>ector  of  factories.  It 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  fa<'tory  insp*»ctor  to  do  all  he  reasonably  (ran  toa**iPt 
tn  securing  situations  for  such  ap]>lii-ant;4  for  work,  t«)  >eiure  for  the  free  emjdoymeDt 
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oflBces  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  factories,  to  immediately  notify 
the  superintendent  of  free  employment  offices  of  any  and  all  vacancies  or  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  that  shall  come  to  his  noUoe. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  of  a  free  employment 
office  to  immediately  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  principal  manufactur- 
ers, merchants  and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securing  the 
ooopenitioii  of  the  said  employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  such 
employment  offices. 

Sac,  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  to  make  a  report  to  tlm 
State  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  annually,  not  later  than  December  first 
of  «ach  year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  year  ending  October  first  of 
the  same  year,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  such 
reports  shall  be  published  by  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  annu- 
ally. Each  such  superintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  of  labor,  as  the  commissioners  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics  may  require. 

Sac.  7.  No  fee  or  compensation  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  person  or  corporation  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free 
employment  offices;  and  any  superintendent  or  clerk  who  shall  accept,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant,  or  from  hts  or  her  represent- 
ative, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec'  8.  The  term  ''applicant  for  employment"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  any  person  seeking  work  of  any  lawful  character,  and  ''applicimt 
for  help"  shall  mean  any  person  or  persons  seeking  help  in  any  legitimate  enter- 
prise. Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**work'*  to  manual  occupation,  but  it  shall  include  professional  service,  and  any 
and  all  other  legitimate  services. 

Sec.  9.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  where  a  free  employment  office  is  located 
shall  open,  operate  or  maintain  a  private  employment  agency  for  hire  or  where  a  fee 
is  charged  to  either  applicants  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first  having 
obtained  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state,  for  which  license  he  shall  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  such  private  agent  shall  print,  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  or  paint  on  any  sign,  window  or  newspaper  publi- 
cation, a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  free  employment  offices.  And  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  i>art  thereof, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  such  person,  firm  or, 
if  a  corporation,  all  the  officers  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  the  superintendent  of  any  free  employment  office  is  not  duly  dili- 
gent in  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  may  summon  such  superintendent  to  appear 
before  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  recommended  to  the  governor  for 
removal,  and  unless  such  cause  is  clearly  shown  the  said  commissioner  may  so 
recommend.  In  considering  such  a  case,  a  low  percentage  of  positions  secured  to 
applicants  for  situations  and  help  registered,  lack  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  work, 
or  a  general  inaptitude  or  ineffici<;nc'y  may  be  deemed  by  said  commissioner  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  a  removal.  And  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  such  lack  of 
efficiency  cannot  be  remedied  by  reproval  ana  discipline,  he  shall  remove  such 
person  from  office  as  recommended  by  said  commissioner:  Provided,  That  the  gov- 
ernor may  at  any  time  remove  any  superintendent  or  clerk  for  cause. 

Sec.  12.  Chapter  420  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1901  is  hereby  repealed 

Approved  May  22,  1903. 

Chapter  448. — Employers'  liability. 

SacnoN  1.  Subdivision  2  of  section  1816  of  the  statutes  of  1898  is  hereby  amended 
b3|r  striking  out  all  of  said  sulxiivision  2  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  as 
said  subdivision  2.  *'2.  When  such  injury  [i.  e<,  incurred  without  contributory 
negligence]  is  sustained  by  any  officer,  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  such  company, 
while  engaged  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  such  and  which  shall  have  l^een  caused  by 
the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other  officer,  agent,  servant  or  employee  while 
in  the  discharge  of,  or  for  failure  to  discharge  his  duty  as  such:  Provided,  That  such 
injury  shall  arise  from  a  risk  or  hazard  peculiar  in  the  operation  of  railroads.  No 
contract,  receipt,  rule  or  regulation  between  any  employee  and  a  railroad  corporation 
ahall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the  full  liability  imposed  Dy  this  section." 

Approved  May  22, 1903. 
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WYOMING. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  6. — Mine  retjidations. 

Section  1.  It  phall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  company  or  corporation,  owning 
or  operating  coal  inineH,  to  phut  off  all  iinuswl  croFscuti*  bctwet»n  main  entries  and 
air  courses,  with  a  tightly  built  wall  of  suitable  rock;  said  wall  may  be  built  of  waste 
rock  from  said  mine,  the  face  of  such  wall  to  be  plastered  with  mud,  or  lime  and 
sand;  said  wall  to  l>e  kept  at  all  times  in  perfect  condition  and  repair. 

8ec'.  2.  It  nhall  l>e  the  duty  of  every  person,  company  or  corporation,  owninpr  or 
operating  coal  mines,  to  provide  a  wire  cable  which  shall,  in  all  cases  and  under  all 
circumstances,  l)e  attached  to  the  lead  car  on  all  trains  of  coal  cars  going  into  a  coal 
mine,  and  to  the  last  car  of  coal  cars  coming  out  of  a  mine,  which  train  of  cars  arp 
commonly  known  as  "man-trips;'*  and  which  said  wire  cal)le  shall  also  \>e  attachwl 
to  the  hoist  cable  in  such  way,  that  if  any  coupling  of  the  cArs  on  said  '* man-trips'* 
should  become  broken  or  unfastened,  the  said  wire  cable,  so  attached  to  the  hoist 
cable,  would  prevent  the  cars  becoming  uncoupled  and  running  back  into  the  mine. 
And  such  train  of  cars,  known  as  **  man-trips,'*  shall  not  lx»  run  at  a  greater  spet^l 
than  five  miles  an  hour. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall,  ujKin  conviction  tliereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  inspector  to  enforc^e  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Approved  February  13th,  lJK)!i. 

CiiAiTEK  23. — Mine  regulations — Inspectors  of  coiil  mines. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  two  State  inspectors  of  coal  mines,  who  shall  hold  their  ofiice  for  six  years 
and  until  their  sucivssoi's  are  duly  appointed  and  qualifie<l.  They  shall  each  have  a 
thorough  knowleilge  of  pnuHical  mining  and  mining  engineering,  neither  or  whom 
shall  be  an  employee,  owner  or  part  owner  in  any  coal  mine  in  the  State.  Said 
insjKJctors  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty  (30)  years  of  age,  citizens  of  the  Unitetl  Stat*^, 
and  if  practiaible,  of  this  State,  of  good  repute  and  temperate  habits.  The  State 
inspectors  of  coal  mines  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  ($2,(KK)) 
dollars,  and  actual  traveling  exjHMises  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  shall 
keep  their  oflice  at  the  State  capitol.  Said  insi)ectors  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
cure such  instruments,  chemical  tests  and  stati(mery,  and  to  incur  such  exi)ense  of 
communication,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  provitled,  that  such  expense  shall  not  exceed  the  contingent  fund  i)rovidcHl  for 
that  otlice,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  which  shall  be  pai<i  out  of  the  State  treasury  upon  accounts  duly  certified  by 
him  and  audited  by  the  State  auditor.  All  instruments,  plans,  books,  memoranda, 
notes  and  other  property  pertaining  to  the  office  hereby  created,  shall  be  the  proi>- 
erty  of  the  State  and  shall  be  delivered  by  each  inspector  to  his  successor  in  oflioe; 
ana  said  inspectors  shall  be  allowed  all  expenses  necessarily  incurre<l  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  oi  this  chapter,  in  the  courts  oi  the  State  when  such  exj^enses  are  certifie<i 
to  be  correct  by  the  courts  before  which  the  proceedings  were  heard. 

Sicc.  2.  The  State  shall  l)e  divided  into  two  inspection  districts,  one  to  be  known 
as  District  No.  1  comprising  the  counties  of  Ijaramie,  Albany,  Carbon,  Sweetwater 
and  Uinta,  the  other  to  l)e  known  as  District  No.  2  comprising  the  counties  of  Con- 
verse, Natrona,  Fremont,  Big  Horn,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Crook  and  Weston.  In  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  the  governor  shall  designate  the  district  for  which  each 
inspector  is  appointed,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  such  inspector  shall  extend  to,  and  be 
confined  to  the  particular  district  for  which  he  has  been  appointed:  Provided^  That 
in  case  of  the  inspector  of  either  district  being  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  bis 
oflice,  through  sickness,  absence  from  the  State  or  any  other  cause,  the  inspector  of 
the  other  district  shall  have  full  authority  and  jurisdi(!tion  to  act  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  regularly  appointed  inspector  of  such  district. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  inspectors  of  coal  mines  shall  each,  before  entering  upon  the  dia- 
charge  of  his  duties  give  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  sufiicient  sureties,  which  bond  shall  be  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.    Each  of  said  inspectors  shall  devote  the  whole 
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of  bu*  time  to  the  dnties  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector  to  examine 
the  ccwil  mines  within  his  district  as  often  as  possible/  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
onc^*  in  three  months,  and  report  the  number  of  times  he  has  visited  each  mine  in  a 
year,  and  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  observed  and  strictly  carried  out. 
Sbi\  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  ins]>ector  to  make  records  of  all  examinations 
of  minep  within  his  district,  showing  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  them,  especially 
in  reference  to  ventilation  and  drainage,  the  number  of  mines  in  his  district,  the 
numl)er  of  persons  employed  in  each  mine,  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  are  obeye<l, 
the  pnigress  made  in  the  improvements  sought  to  be  secured,  the  number  of  accidents 
and  deaths  re«iulting  from  mjuries  received  in  and  about  the  mines,  with  cause  of 
such  accident  or  death;  paid  reports  to  be  made  quarterly. 

8bc.  5.  The  district  court  within  the  proper  county,  or  judge  thereof,  in  vacation 
or  recess,  upon  a  i>etition  signed  by  not  let?s  than  fifteen  (15)  reputable  citizens  who 
shall  be  miners,  owners  or  lessees  of  mines,  and  with  the  affidavit  of  one  or  more  of 
said  petitioners  attached  setting  forth  that  the  State  inspec'tor  of  coal  mines  for  that 
di^tm-t  neglects  his  duty  or  is  incompetent,  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
ehall  issue  a  citation  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  the  said  inspector  to  appear  upon  a 
day,  to  be  therein  fixeil  and  stated,  before  said  court,  which  notice  shall  he  served  at 
least  fifteen  (15)  days  before  the  time  fixed  to  appear,  at  which  time  the  court,  or 
judjre  thereof  in  vacation  or  recess,  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  Investigate  the 
alit^tionsof  the  petitioners;  and  if  the  court  find  that  said  inspector  is  neglectful  of 
his*  duties  or  is  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  if  he  is  guilty  of 
malfeasance  therein,  the  court  or  judge  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  governor,  who 
ehall  thereupon  declare  the  office  of  said  inspector  vacant  and  proceed  to  supply  said 
vacancy  by  appointment.  And  all  vacancies  in  said  office  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment bv  the  governor.  The  cost  of  said  investigation  shall,  if  the  charges  are  sus- 
taine<i,  he  taxed  a^inst  the  said  inspector,  but  if  the  charges  be  not  sustained,  they 
8hall  be  taxed  against  the  county  in  which  the  investigation  is  instituted. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner  of  every  coal  mine,  w^iether  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  shall  provide 
and  maintain  for  every  such  mine,  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  150  cubic 
feet,  per  minute,  per  person,  employed  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  circulated  and 
distributed  throughout  the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute,  render  harmless,  and 
expel  the  poisonous  and  noxious  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the 
mine  and  no  working  place  shall  be  driven  more  than  fifty  feet  in  advance  of  a 
break  through  or  air  way. 

Sbc.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  State  inspector  of  coal  mines  on  each  visit  to 
any  mines  within  his  district,  to  make  out  a  written  or  partly  written  and  partly 
pnnted  report  of  tlie  condition  in  which  he  finds  such  mines,  and  post  the  same  in 
the  office  at  the  mine;  also  on  the  dump  of  such  mine,  the  said  report  shall  give  the 
date  of  visit,  the  numlx'r  of  visits  during  the  year,  the  total  number  of  mines  in  the 
State,  the  number  of  feet  of  air  in  circulation  at  the  face  of  each  and  every  entry, 
and  such  other  information  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  the  report  shall  remain 
posted  in  the  office  and  also  on  the  dump  of  such  mine  for  one  year  and  said  report 
may  be  examined  by  any  miner  or  person  employed  in  and  al)out  such  mine. 

Sec.  8.  On  or  before  the  30th  day  of  October  in  each  year  the  owner,  operator  or 
superintendent  of  any  mine  or  coalery  shall  send  to  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines 
for  the  district  in  which  said  mine  is  situated,  a  correct  report,  specifving  with 
iwpet^t  to  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  September,  the  name  of  the  owner, 
operator  and  offic*erg  of  the  mine,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  and  the  number 
01  men  employed.  The  report  shall  l>e  in  such  fonn  and  give  such  information  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  required  and  prescribed  by  the  inspector;  blank  forms  for 
Furh  report  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  coal  mine  inspectors  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  clerk, 
who  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  ($600) 
ax  hmadreil  dollars  per  annum,  who  shall  he  re<iuired  to  constantly  \ye  in  attendance 
during  regular  office  hours  in  the  office  of  the  State  coal  mine  inspectors  in  the  capi- 
tol  building  at  Cheyenne.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  chief  clerk  to  keep  the  records 
of  Baid  office  and  to  perform  such  clerical  work  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required 
of  him  by  the  said  inspectors. 

Sec.  10.  Wherever  in  the  statutes  or  laws  of  Wyoming,  not  specifically  referred  to 
in  this  act,  any  duty  or  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines, 
said  duty  shall  become  and  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  of 
coal  mines  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  the  inspectors  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction,  power  ana  authority  to  act  in  the 
premises,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  State  within  the  bounds  of  their  res|)ective 
districts  as  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines  has  heretofore  i)ossessed  throughout  the 
State. 
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hcts  thereof  to  the  inspector  of  mines.  The  lefueal  or  failure  of  the  said  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  leasee  to  so  report  within  reasonable  time  shall  be  deemed  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine,  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  one  and  not 
more  than  three  months.  The  inspector  of  mines  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  accident 
shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  cause  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  report, 
which  shall  be  filed  in  his  office  for  future  reference. 

Sec.  6.  Any  pers^on  or  persons  operating  any  metalliferous  mine  or  mill  and 
employing  five  or  more  men,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  inspector  of  mines  and 
Ftate  when  work  is  commenced  and  when  stopped,  and  mines  working  continuously 
ehall  report  on  or  before  December  1,  of  each  year  together  with  the  names  of  the 
owners  and  managers  or  lessee  in  charge  of  said  work,  together  with  the  post-office 
addreas,  the  name  of  the  claim  or  claims  to  be  operated,  the  name  of  the  county  and 
mining  district,  together  with  the  number  of  men  employed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  same  being  classified  into  miners,  trammers,  timbermen  or  aasorters,  mill  men, 
teamsters,  etc.  The  necessary  blanks  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  furnished  upon  application  bv  the  inspector  of  mines. 

Sac.  7.  There  is  hereby  establishea  the  following  code  of  signals  for  use  in  the 
metalliferous  mines  of  this  State,  which  shall  be  securely  posted  iu  a  clear  and  legible 
form  in  the  engine  room,  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and  at  each  level  or  station: 

SIGNAL?. 

1  l)ell— Hoist,     f  See  Rule  2. ) 

1  WW — Stop  if  in  motion. 

2  bells— Lower.     (See  Rule  2. ) 

3  bells — Men  on,  run  slow.     (See  Rule  2. ) 

7  bells — Accident     Hoist  or  lower  by  verbal  orders  only. 

3-2-1  bells— Ready  to  shoot     (See  Rule  3. ) 

Engineer  Signal — Engineer  shall  after  signal  3-2-1,  raise  the  bucket  or  cage  two 
leet  and  lower  again,  and  shall  remain  at  his  post  until  final  signal  is  given  and  com- 
mand executed. 

RULES  GOVERNING   SIGNALS. 

Rule  1.  In  giving  ordinary  signals  make  strokes  on  bell  at  regular  intervals.  In 
signals  similar  to  ** ready  to  shoot'*  3-2-1  bells  each  bar  (-)  must  take  the  same 
time  as  one  stroke  of  the  bell. 

Rule  2.  When  men  are  to  be  hoisted  or  lowered,  give  the  signal  for  ''men  on,  run 
riow,'*  (3  bells).  Men  must  then  get  on  bucket  or  cage,  then  give  signal  to  hoist  or 
lower,     (lor  2  bells.) 

Rule  3.  After  signal  "Ready  to  shoot"  (3-2-1  bells)  engineer  must  reply  as  above, 
liiners  must  then  give  signal  ''men  on"  (3  bells)  then  spit  fuse,  get  on  bucket  or 
cage  and  give  signal  to  hoist. 

Rule  4.  All  timbers,  tools,  etc.,  longer  than  the  depth  of  bucket  or  placed  within 
a  cage,  must  l>e  securely  lashed  before  being  hoisted  or  lowered. 

Ruled.  Signals  to  meet  local  demands  and  not  in  conflict  with  above  may  be 
iiidetl  by  individual  operators  but  same  must  be  posted  in  clear  and  legible  fonn  in 
connection  with  above  code. 

The  inspector  of  mines  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  this  code  of 
signals  in  all  metalliferous  mines  using  hoisting  machinery,  and  all  persons  giving  or 
caui>ing  to  be  given  false  signals  or  riding  upon  any  cage,  skip  or  bucket  upon  signals 
that  designate  to  the  engineer  that  no  employees  are  aboard,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  mlBdemeanor  under  this  act. 

J?Ec.  8.  No  person  a<ldicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  li(iuors  or  under  eighti»en 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  as  hoisting  engineer. 

Sec. .9.  Strangers  or  visitors  shall  not  l^e  allowed  underground  in  any  mine  imless 
a(\M>inpanie<l  by  some  owner,  ofBcial,  or  employee  deputized  to  accompany  same. 

Sec,  10.  Notning  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  coal  mines. 

Approveil  February  18th,  1903. 

Chapter  W. — Payment  of  imfjrs — S'lnlmrmthh/  jmy  (hn/. 

Stcnox  1.  All  wages  or  compensation  of  coal  miners  and  laborers,  nowemploved, 
or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  in  or  about  any  coal  mine  in  the  State,  shall  bo 
dueuid  payable  semimonthly,  and  such  payment  shall  be  made  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  State«»,  or  by  a  good  and  valid  check  or  draft,  payable  on  presentation 
thereof,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and  not  otherwise;  that  is  to  say,  all 
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gach  money  earned  prior  to  the  first  day  of  any  month,  shall  be  due  and  payable  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  such  month,  and  any  such  mone^  earned  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  day  of  any  month  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or  bi3fore  the  last  day  of 
each  month.  Any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  coiil  mines  within  this 
State  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  in  iiie 
sum  of  not  less  than  twenty -five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
and  every  offense. 

Approved  February  20tli,  1903. 

Chapter  70. — Mine  regnlalions — Explosives, 

Section  2.  Explosives  must  be  stored  in  a  magazine  provided  for  tliat  purpose 
alone;  said  magazine  to  be  placed  far  enough  from  the  open  cutting  or  working 
shaft,  tunnel. or  incline  to  insure  the  same  remaining  intact,  in  the  event,  the  entire 
stock  of  explosives  in  said  magazine  be  exploded;  all  explosives  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  a  shifts'  work  [shall]  be  kept  in  said  magazine;  no  powder  or 
other  explosive  [nhallj  be  stored  in  underground  workings  where  men  are  employed; 
each  mine  shall  provide  and  employ  a  suitable  device  for  thawing  or  warming  pow- 
der and  keep  the  same  in  condition  for  use;  oils  or  other  combustible  sub^nces 
shall  not  be  kept  or  stored  in  the  same  magazine  with  explosives. 

Sbc.  3.  Oils  and  other  inflammable  materials  shall  be  stored  or  kept  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  main  buildings,  and  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  powder  magazine,  and  their  removal  from  said  building  for 
use  shall  be  in  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  day, 
only. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall,  whether  working  for  himself  or  in  the  employ  of  any  per- 
son, company  or  corporation,  while  loading  or  charging  a  hole  with  nitroglycerine, 
powder  or  other  explosive,  use  or  employ  any  steel  or  iron  tamping  bar;  nor  shall 
any  mine  manager,  superintendent,  foreman  or  shift  boss,  or  other  person  having 
the  management  or  direction  of  mine  labor,  allow  or  permit  the  use  of  such  steel, 
iron  or  other  metal  tamping  bar  by  employees  under  his  management  or  direction. 

Sec.  5.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  have  authority  to  regulate  and  limit  the 
amount  of  nitro  powder  stored  or  kept  in  general  supply  stores  in  mining  camps  or 
mining  towns  where  there  is  no  municipal  law  governing  same;  he  shall  have  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  any  violation  thereof  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  violation. 

Approved  February  2l8t,  1903. 
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COTTBSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1904. 

In  Bulletin  No.  39,  the  issue  for  March,  1902,  data  relating  to 
wholesale  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1901  were  presented;  in 
Bulletin  No.  45,  the  issue  for  March,  1903,  this  compilation  was  con- 
tinued for  the  year  1902,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  51,  the  issue  for  March, 
1904,  this  compilation  was  continued  for  the  year  1903.  In  this  Bul- 
letin are  presented  the  actual  prices  for  1904,  and  the  relative  prices 
for  the  fifteen  years  from  1890  to  1904. 

As  was  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  changes  in  the  actual  prices  of 
single  commodities  may  readily  be  seen  by  the  inspection  of  a  series 
of  quotations  covering  a  number  of  years,  but  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  changes  in  the  general  price  level  from  year  to  year,  the  quota- 
tions for  a  number  of  commodities  of  a  more  or  less  dissimilar  char- 
acter must  be  examined  and  in  some  manner  combined.  The  method 
quite  generally  adopted  for  this  pui*pose  by  statisticians  and  economists 
is  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  index  number  or  relative 
price. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  data  which  enter  into  the 
present  compilation,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  index  number  or 
relative  price,  and  explain  the  various  methods  adopted  in  securing 
the  same. 

Briefly,  an  index  number  or  relative  price  of  any  given  article  at  any 
given  date  is  the  percentage  which  the  price  of  that  article  at  that  date 
^s  of  the  price  of  the  same  article  at  a  date  or  a  period  which  has  been 
selected  as  a  base  or  standard.  This  base  or  standard  varies  in  the 
different  series  of  index  numbers  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
public.  In  the  London  Economist's  index  numbers  the  average  price 
for  the  years  1845  to  1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  as  the  base;  in  those  cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
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StatiMtical  Society,  the  average  for  the  eleven  years  1807  to  1877  w 
taken;  in  Doctor  Soet^>cer's  index  nunilier^  the  average  for  the  four 
yettr.s  1>>47  to  18.V)  in  used,  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  Finance 
Conimittee'H  statement  of  relative  prices  (Senate  Report  No.  13W,  Fifty- 
8e<*ond  C/ongress,  second  session)  the  price  for  the  year  l.^t^j  is  taken  as 
the  base  or  standard.  In  order  to  secure  the  index  numl>er  or  relative 
price  for  any  article  at  any  date  in  the  period  covered,  the  price  of 
tbc  article  for  that  date  is  divided  b}*  the  price  at  the  date  or  b}'  the 
avemge  price  for  the  period  selected  as  the  base.  The  quotient  thu^ 
obtained  multiplied  by  KX)  is  the  per  cent  that  the  price  at  that  date 
is  of  the  InLse  or  standard  price,  and  is  called  the  index  numl)er  or  rel- 
ative price.  For  example,  the  percentage  for  flour  in  1SS5  in  Mr. 
Sauerljeck's  series  of  index  numbers  is  63,  meaning  that  the  average 
j)rlce  of  flour  in  1S8.J  was  03  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of  the  same 
artich'  during  the  liase  period  (1807  to  1877).  This  base  being  always 
100,  a  fall  of  37  jwr  cent  is  indicated. 

These  percentages  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  each  separate  arti- 
cle included  in  the  particular  scheme  under  consideration,  and  for  each 
year  of  the  period  covered,  a  series  of  total  index  numbers  or  relative 
prices  for  each  of  the  years  covered  is  usually  constructed  by  adding 
together  the  index  numbers  of  all  the  articles  for  each  year  and  divid- 
ing the  result  by  the  number  of  articles  considered,  thus  securing  an 
average  of  the  same.  This  course  has  been  followed  by  Sauerbeck, 
Soetbeor,  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  some 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Economist  index  numbers,  how- 
ever, simply  the  sum  of  the  index  numl>ers  of  the  individual  articles  is 
used.  For  example,  the  total  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  base  period 
(1845  to  1850)  is  2,2(X),  or  the  sum  of  the  base  figures  (100)  for  the  22 
articles  considered,  and  the  total  of  the  percentages  for  1873  is  2,947, 
These  sums,  however,  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  average  foim 
given  in  other  series  of  index  numbers  by  dividing  each  by  22,  the 
number  of  articlcH  considered.  It  will  bo  seen,  then,  that  the  index 
nunil)ers  or  relative  prices  for  all  the  commodities  combined  do  not 
represent  averages  of  the  actual  prices  of  such  dissimilar  commodities 
as  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pound  of  meat,  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  but  are 
averu^c^s  of  the  inde.x  numbers  or  relative  prices  of  the  articles. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1902  (No.  89),  a  history  of  the  principal 
price  Indexes-  those  published  by  the  London  Economist,  Palgrave, 
Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer,  the  United  StiUes  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Commons,  and  Dun — was  piTsented  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  the  record  of  prices  for  the  fifteen  years,  from  1890  to  1904,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  I^abor,  249  series  of  quotations  were  secured 
for  the  entire  period  and  an  additional  12  for  some  portion  of  the 
period.  No  quotjitions  are  shown  for  imported  tin  plate  since  1898, 
and  no  quotations  are  shown  for  Ashton's  salt  during  1904,  which  leaves 
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260  series  of  quotations  for  the  years  1899  to  1903,  and  259  series  of 
quotations  for  the  year  1904. 

Although  in  the  case  of  commodities  of  great  importance  more  than 
one  series  of  quotations  have  been  used,  in  no  case  has  an  article  of  a 
'partiouhir  description  been  represented  by  more  than  one  series  of 
quotations.  For  this  reason  the  term  ^^ series  of  quotations''  and 
''commodities"  have  been  used  interchangeably  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  The  actual  prices  from  which  the  index  numbers  or  relative 
prices,  1890  to  1901,  were  computed  were  shown  in  Table  1,  Bulletin 
39,  in  detail;  those  from  which  the  relative  prices  for  1902  were  com- 
puted were  shown  in  detail  in  Table  I,  Bulletin  45;  those  from  which  the 
the  relative  prices  for  1903  were  computed  were  shown  in  detail  in  Table 
I,  Bulletin  51;  and  those  from  which  the  relative  prices  for  190-1:  were 
computed  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  1  in  this  Bulletin.  In  securing 
these  prices  the  effort  has  been  made  to  include  staple  commodities 
only.  In  a  number  of  instances  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  prices 
for  the  same  commodities  that  were  included  in  the  Report  on  Whole- 
sale Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,  submitted  by  Mr.  Aldrich  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  March  3, 1893.  Many  articles  which 
were  included  in  that  report  ai-e  no  longer  manufactured,  or,  if  still 
manufactured,  have  ceased  to  be  important  factors  in  the  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  articles  not  shown  in  that  report  have 
become  of  such  importance  as  to  render  necessary  their  inclusion  in 
tny  study  of  the  course  of  prices. 

The  commodities  covered  in  1904  by  the  259  series  of  quotations  have 
been  classified  under  9  general  groups,  as  follows: 

Fairn  products,  16  series  of  quotations. 

Food,  etc.,  53  series  of  quotations. 

Cloths  and  clothing,  76  series  of  quotations. 

Fuel  and  lighting,  13  series  of  quotations. 

Metals  and  implements,  38  series  of  quotations. ' 

Loniber  and  building  materials,  27  series  of  quotations. 

Drags  and  chemicals,  9  series  of  quotations. 

House  inmishing  goods,  14  series  of  quotations. 

Misoellaneona,  13  series  of  quotations. 

The  further  description  of  the  kind  of  prices  quoted,  the  source  of 
these  quotations,  the  market  for  which  they  were  secured,  their  fre- 
quency, etc.,  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  Table 
I,  which  follows: 

Table  L —  Wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  1901^^  pages  1^7  to  iST. 
This  table  shows  in  detail  the  actual  prices  from  which  the  subsequent 
tables  of  index  numbers  are  calculated.  As  stated  previously,  the  259 
series  of  quotations  have  been  classified  under  9  g^roups  of  commodi- 
ties, and  this  grouping  has  been  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the  several 
tables  which  are  given. 

The  prices  quoted  in  every  instance  are  wholesale  prices.     Who!" 
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sale  prices  have  invariably  been  used  in  compilations  which  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  changes  in  the  general  price  level  of 
all  commodities.  They  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  more 
quickly  reflect  changes  in  conditions.  Hetail  prices  usually  follow 
the  wholesale,  but  not  generally  in  the  same  proportion.  The  margin 
between  them  in  the  case  of  some  commodities  is  so  great  that  slight 
changes  in  the  wholesale  price  do  not  affect  the  retail.  Changes  in 
the  wholesale  price  which  last  for  a  short  time  only  do  not  usually 
result  in  corresponding  changes  in  the  retail  price. 

The  net  cash  prices  are  shown  for  textiles  and  all  articles  whose  list 
prices  are  subject  to  large  and  varying  discounts.  In  the  case  of  a 
number  of  articles,  such  as  white  pine,  nails,  etc.,  however,  whose 
prices  are  subject  to  a  small  discount  for  cash,  no  deduction  has  been 
made. 

The  prices  have  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources,  such 
as  standard  trade  journals,  officials  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  leading  manufacturers  or  their 
selling  agents. 

The  prices  quoted  are  usually  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market, 
except  for  such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market  in  some  other 
locality.  For  grains,  live  stock,  etc.,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  except  salmon,  Boston  prices;  for  tar,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. ,  prices;  for  white  pine,  Buffalo  prices;  for  Elgin  creamery  butter, 
Elgin,  111.,  prices,  etc.  The  prices  for  textiles  are  the  prices  in  the 
general  distributing  markets,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  where  no  market  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  note  to 

Table  I,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  prices  are  for  the  general 
market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  markets  and  the  number  of 

articles  quoted  for  each  market: 


NUMBER  OF  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS  IN  1904,  CLASSIFIED  BY  MARKETS 

FOR  WHICH  SECURED. 

Market. 

Form 
prcKl- 
uct.s. 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

2 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 

9 

Metals 
and  im- 
ple- 
ments. 

21 

1 
1 
7 

Lum- 
iber  and 

build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 

21 

Druffs 
and 

chem- 
icals. 

9 

House 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

12 

1 
Total. 

New  York 

2 

4S 

6 

125 

Chicatro 

14  1         5 

20 

Factory,  mine,  wells,  etc.. 

3 

1 

3 

8 

Pittsburir 

7 

BufTalo 

4 

4 

Philadelohia 

4 

4 

Boston 

3 

3 

Trenton   N.J.............. 

8 

8 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

2 

Eastern    markets   (Bait., 
Boston.  N.  Y..  Phila.) ... 

2 

2 

Elirin  HI 

1 

LaKalle  111 

1 

Peoria.  Ill 

1 

Wa.«'hinRton.  D.  C 

1 

Wilminsrton.  N.  C 

1 

General  market 

1 

72  1 

2 

2 

76 



Total 

16  1        63 

76 

13 

38 

27 

9 

14 

13 

259 
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As  regards  the  description  of  the  commodity,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  prices  throughout  the 
period  from  1890  to  1904  for  a  commodity  of  preciselj'  the  same 
description.  Changes  in  quality  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  prices, 
and  for  this  reason  note  has  been  made  of  any  important  changes 
which  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of  certain  commodities,  such  as 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  prices  for  the  best  quality  have  invariably  been 
taken  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  changes  in  grade.  It  should  also  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case  of  commodities  for  which 
prices  were  secured  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  the  low- 
est quotations  were  invariably  taken  where  a  range  of  prices  was 
found  because  of  the  fact  that  these  represent  the  prices  of  large  lots, 
while  the  high  quotations  represent  the  prices  of  smaller  lots. 

Weekly  quotations  have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  all  articles  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price,  such  as  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  grain,  live  stock,  meats,  etc.  In  the  case  of  articles  whose  prices 
are  more  stable,  monthly  or  annual  quotations  have  been  taken.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  series  of  weekly,  monthly,  and 
annual  price  quotations: 

XCMBER  OF  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THEIR  FRE- 

QCENCY  OF  QUOTATION  IN  1904. 


f 

Farm 
Frequency  of  quotation,     prod- 
ucts. 

1 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

1 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 

Metals 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Lum- 
ber and 

build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 

Drugs 
and 
chem- 
icals. 

House 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

Total 

Wtekly 13          22 

Monthly 3          31 

Annually ' 

1 

...... 

1 
12 

38 

64 
11 

12 

38            27 

9 

210 
11 

"         ~                     1            1 

4 

* 

Total 16          58 

1 

76 

13            38 

27 

9 

14           13 

259 

The  character  of  each  series  of  quotations  as  regards  frequency  is 
shown  in  all  cases  in  Table  I  in  a  prefatory  note  which  states  fully  the 
date  of  the  quotations  and,  if  weekly,  whether  the  quotations  are  for 
some  particular  day  of  the  week,  the  average  for  the  week,  or  the  range 
for  the  week.  The  majoritj'  of  the  weekly  quotations  show  the  price 
on  Tuesday,  and  if  for  any  reason  Tuesday's  price  was  not  obtainable, 
the  first  price  in  the  week  has  been  taken.  The  quotations  from  trade 
and  other  journals,  when  credited  to  the  first  of  each  month,  are  not 
in  all  instances  the  price  for  the  exact  day  stated,  as  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  the  daily  papers  which  make  a  specialty  of  market  reports 
to  devote  certain  days  to  the  review  of  the  market  of  certain  articles. 
For  example,  the  Boston  Hei'ald  quotes  fish  on  Saturday  only.  The 
prices  are,  however,  the  earliest  prices  quoted  in  the  journal  to  which 
the  article  is  credited.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  monthly 
prices  credited  to  weekly  publications  are  the  earliest  quotations  shown 
in  such  publications  for  each  month. 

The  weight  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is,  in  some  localities,  regulated  by 
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^tatate,  while  in  many  others  the  price  per  loaf  is  not  affected  by 
rhanges  in  the  price  of  flour,  yet  the  weight  of  the  loaf  is  changed 
-rom  time  to  time.  During  1904,  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
^our,  the  weight  of  the  loaf  has  in  some  cities  been  decreased.  For 
-t^bis  reason  the  relative  prices  of  bread  are  computed  on  the  price  per 
-pound  and  not  per  loaf.  Table  I  shows  the  price  per  loaf,  the  price 
^>er  pound,  and  the  weight  each  month  during  1904. 

The  average  price  for  the  year  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of 

^be  quotations  for  a  given  commodity  by  the  number  of  quotations 

^^^^^'     ^^^  example,  the  sum  of  the  Tuesdays'  prices  of  cotton  for 

^904  (shown  in  Table  I)  was  $6.2920,  and  the  number  of  quotations  52. 

r|:bc  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter  gives  *0.1210  aa  the  average 

IP^^^  ^^^  ^^®  y^^'  •  Where  a  range  was  shown  the  mean  price  for 

^»ca  date  was  found,  and  this  was  used  in  computing  the  yearly 

^V^^ge.     The  average  yearly  price  of  all  articles  was  computed  as 

^bove  described.     The  reader  will  understand  that,  in  order  to  secure 

fOt  any  commodity  a  strictly  scientific  average  price  for  the  year,  one 

^ust  know  the  quantity  marketed  and  the  price  for  which  each  unit  of 

quantity  was  sold.     It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  such  detail, 

^jjd  even  were  it  possible  the  work  of  compilation  would  be  much 

^j-cater  than  the  results  would  justify.     It  is  believed  that  the  method 

^<Jopted  here,  which  is  also  that  used  in  the  construction  of  other  index 

^Uiubers,  secures  results  which  are  quite  as  valuable  for  all  practical 

purposes. 

A"  examination  of  Table  I  in  the  present  Bulletin,  in  connection 

^ith  Table  I  in  Bulletin  Nos.  39,  45,  and  61,  shows  that  the  prices  of 

^oinc  of  the  commodities  included  in  these  index  numbers  were  subject 

^  frequent  and  decided  fluctuations,  while  the  prices  of  others  were 

p,linost,  and  in  two  cases  altogether,  uniform  throughout  the  period. 

•Xhc  foUowmg  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  and  the 

dates  of  the  same  for  each  of  the  commodities  daring  the  fifteen-year 

period.     Only  the  commodities  for  which  the  quotations  throughout 

the  period  have  been  for  practically  the  same  description  of  article  are 

Included  in  this  table: 

LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904. 
[For  a  more  detailod  description  of  the  artlcleg  see  Table  I,  pa«e  4S7  et  seq.] 


farh  pkoducts. 


Article. 


WaiU»\-  b>«»«"P^® 


iiHH«n«.    Kood     to 


Lowest. 


Date. 


Price. 


Highest. 


Date. 


3d  week  Aug  1896  90,m  -«).35  j  4th   week   Oct 

1890. 


4th  week  Apr  , 

1896. 

2dTue8Janl890 


3.85    -  4.25 


3.00    -  8.90 


3d,4th  Tties  Aug. 

Ist  Tues  Sept 

1902. 
2d.  8d.  4th  Tues 

Ailg,    1st.   2d 

Tues  Sept  1902. 


Price. 


90.56 -to.  81 
7.60  -  9.00 

6.70-7.60 


Unit. 


100  lbs 


100  11)8 
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FARM   PSODUCTS— ConclDde<1. 


Lowest. 


Article. 


Bate. 


Price. 


C^m:  Na2.  eaah '  2dTuesSeptl8g6  |0.19i  -90.20 


I 


Oottoa:  upland,  middling..' 


No.  1 

Bar:  timothr.  No.  1. 


HMes*  green,  ml  ted.  pack* 

ers,  heavy  native  steers. 

Bo{n«:heavy 


Htw^:  light 

HopK  N.  Y.  State,  cboii-e. 

Oats:  cadi , 

Rve:  Xo.2.  ca&h , 


Sheep:  native 

i»h«ep:  Western 

Whest:    contract    grades, 


1st  Toes  Feb.lf4. 
2d  TucH  Nov 

Sept  1896 

3d.4thTuesJuly'  6. 

lKd8.  i 

Jane  18M <    . 

4th  Tncs  Jnly  '  2. 

189S.  I 

3dTue98eptl896    2. 

Septl88!> f    . 

2d  TneH  Sept  1896 
5th  Tues  June 

lf496. 
5th  Tues  Oct  1894 

5th    Tues   Aug     1. 

1888.  I 

5thTae8Jan  vm     . 


63^  -    .64 

50    -  8.00 

050D-    .0613 

50    -  S.  15 

80  -  3.35 
06    -    .07 

.14f 

.284 

75  -  3.25 
00  -3.00 
482  -    .491 


Highest. 


Date. 


Price. 


Unit 


5th   Tues   May  '  90.48M1. 

1892. 
1st    Tues    Feb 

1904. 

July  1901 1. 

3d  Tues  Apr  1891  ;  15.50-16. 

Septl902 1 

2dTucsF^1893  j  8. 10  -  8. 

2dTuesF6bl893  \  7.M)  -  8. 

Nov  1890 !  .45-    . 

4thTueiJulv]902  .OSi-    . 

3dTue8Augl891  .97-1. 

4th   Tues    Mar  4. 50  -  7. 

1903. 

5th   Tues    Mar  '  3.50-7. 

1908.  i 

2d  Tues  May  1898  1. 73  -  1 . 


00 
1G| 

88 
50 

1491 

65 

23 

47 
64 
00 

00 

00 

85 


Bushel 
Pound 

Bushel 
Ton 

Pound 

100  Iba 

100  lbs 
Pound 
Bushel 
Bushel 

100  lbs 

100  lbs 

Bushel 


FOOD,  KTC. 


medium,  choice I  Apr  1897 

Bread:  cnckers,  Boston  X.    May,  June  1897. 


May  to  Dec  1897. 
May  to  July  1895 

Jan  to  May  U9o. 

Jan  to  May  1896. 

1st    Mon  June 

1890. 
2d   Tues   Jane 

1890. 
3d  Tues  Apr  1896 

SdTuea  May  1895 


May,  June,  Aug, 

Sept  1903. 
1st  Tues  Apr  1897 

MartoReptl89(>. 

Aug  inr7. 
May  to  Aug  1892. 
June  1897 


Bread:  cmckera,  soda 

Bnrad:  loaf  (Wash. market) 

Bread:    loaf,    homemade 

i.N.V.  market).  i 

Bn'Hd:  loaf,  Vienna  (N.  Y. 

market) .  j 

Buuer:    creamery,    Elgin  . 

I  Ufon  market  1. 
Butler:    cn^amery,    extra 

(N.  Y.  market ). 
Batter  <feiry,  N.  Y.  State.. 

I 
Cheese:  X.  Y.  State,  ftill 

cream. 

Cottff.  BioKa  7 

E^gs:     new-laid,      fancy,  i 

Mar>by.  i 

Fi»h:  cod,  dry,  bank,  laige.| 

FWi:  herring,  shore,  round . ' 
Ftah:  nackcrel,  salt,  large  I 
Xo.  3s. 

Fl«h:  salmon .  canned i 

Floor:  buckwheat 

noon  rye I 

noon  wheat,  spring  pat-  , 

Floor:      wheat,      winter 
•mights.  I 

FIvit:  apples,  evaporated, 

cbcdce.  I 

Frait:  apples,    sun-dried, 

Southern.  sUced.  t 

Fmlt:  currants,  in  barrels. . ' 
Frait:   prunes,  California,  , 

in  boxes.  i 

Frait:  misins,  CaUfomla,  ' 

London  layer. 


Apr  1898 

Apr  1897 

July  1897 

1st  TuesNov  1894 

2d  Tues  Oct  to 
1st  Tues  Nov 
1894. 

Aprlh97 


May  1897 


Apr.  May  1894 . . 
June  1897 


90.85 
.05 


.O&i 
.0267 

.02401 

.0267 

to.  134-    -14 

.131-    .14 

.  13  -    .131 

.06  -    .064 


.054- 

.101- 

4.00  - 

2.00  - 
8.00  - 

1.10  - 
1.00  - 
2.00  - 
3.15  - 


.061 

.104 

4.25 

2.Vy 
9.00 

l.SO 
1.15 
2.40 
3.40 


2.40  -  2,65 


Apr  1896. 


.084- 

.014- 

.011- 
.w  - 


.031 
.024 
.011 


80  -    .90 


Sept  1901 

June  1898,  July 

1900   to  Jnly 

1903,    Apr  to 

Dec  1904. 

June  1898 

Aug  1896,   Nov 

1904. 
Oct  to  Dec  1901 

Oct  to  Dec  1904 

1st    Mon    Mar 

1891. 
2d    Tuee    Mar 

1891. 
2d    Tues    Mar 

1891. 
4th  Tues  Mar  to 

4th  Tues  Apr 

1903. 
Oct  1890 

Ist    Tues    Jan 

1901. 
Feb.  Mar  1892. 

Mar  1904. 
Oft  to  DtH'  1901 
Sept,  Oct  1890.. 

Mar  1890 

ScptlS91 

Nov  1891 

2d    Tues    May 

1898. 
2(1    Tues    May 

1898. 

Feb  1891 

Mayl891 

Oct  1900 

Oct  1890 

Jan  1890 


$2.75 

.08 


Bushel 
Pound 


.084     Pound 
.0144Pounda 

.0370  Pounda 

I 
.  OiOO  Pounds 

90.  M  -    .  351  Pound 

.  35  -    .  30J  Pound 

.  33  Pound 

.144-    .141  Pound 


.181-    .19 
.88-    .47 


Ponnd 
Doxen 


I 


7.75-8.00     Quintal 


6.00 
20.00 

1.75  -  2.00 
3. 50  -  3. 65 
5. 15  -  5. 90 
7. 00  -  7. 75 


Barrel 
Barrel 

12  cans 
100  lbs 
Barrel 
Barrel 


6. 25  -  G.  75       Barrel 

.14^-    .154  '  Pound 

.  11  -    .13       Pound 

t 

.12  -    .124     Pound 
.124-    .13      Pound 

2. 25  -  2. 75       Box 


a  Before  baking. 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  aiticlefl  see  Table  I,  page  437  et  leq.] 

FOOD,  BTC.-<X>Dc]iided. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

1 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

GlucoHe:4Fand  42°mizing. 

June  1897 

10.921 

June  1902 

12.32 

100  lbs 

lArd:  prime  contract 

4th  Tues  July 
1896. 

.034U 

3d    Tues    Feb 
1898. 

.1316 

Pouud 

Meal:  com,  fine  white 

Sept  1896 

fO.GS- 

.66' 

May  1891 

1.69 

100  lbs 

Meal :  com.  fine  yellow 

Sept  1896 

.62  - 

.63 

May  1891 

$1.67-1.68 

100  Iba 

Meat:  bacon,  short    clear 

4th  Tuefc  July, 

.04- 

.041 

3d.  4th  Tues  Oct 

.121-    .12i 

,  Pound 

sides. 

1st  Tues  Aug 
1896. 

1902. 

Meat:  bacon,  short  rib  sides. 

4th  Tuej<  July, 

.081- 

.04 

4th  Tues  May 
1893,  8d,    4th 

.12-  .12i 

Pound 

1st  Tues  Aug, 

all  Sept  1896. 

Tuea  Oct  1902. 

Meat:   beef,  fresh,  native 

4th    Tues  Mar 

.06- 

.07 

2d.  8d,  4th,  6th 

.09-    .121 

Pound 

Kides*. 

IffiM. 

TaesJulvi»J2. 
8d  week  May  to 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  mess. 

ad,  3d.  4th  weeks 

6.00- 

6.50 

14.00 

Barrel 

Aug  1892. 

2d  week  June 
1902. 

Meat:     beef,    salt,    hams, 

4th    Tues    Oct 

12.00-12.60 

1st   Tues   Aug 

27.50  -29.00 

Band 

Western. 

1890,  2d  Tues 
Nov  1891,  3d 
Tues  Oct  1892. 

1899. 

Meat:  hams,  smoked 

8d,     4th    Tues 
Sept,  Ist  Tues 
Oct  1898. 

.07i- 

.071 

4th,    6th   Tues 
Jan  1893. 

.15-    .16 

Poand 

Meat:  mutton,  dressed 

6th    Tues    Oct 
1896. 

.08- 

.06 

1st,     2d     Tues 
May  1891,  4th 
Tues  May  1K92. 

.lOi-    .12 

Pound 

Meat:  pork,  salt,  mem,  old 

4th  Tues  July, 

7.60- 

8.00 

6th   Tues   May 

21.60-22.60 

Barrel 

to  new. 

8d  Tues  Sept 
1896. 

1893. 

Milk:  fresh 

June  1897,  June 

1898. 

.0175 

Dec    1902     Dec 

.0876 

Quart 

^■ffi^V  ^  ^  ^^^    W           ^  ^    ^w*  r^^^»^^»»      V      VVVWVVV^V^ 

•  ^M-m  w%M 

A^V^          AvV«»f          A^V^ 

1904. 

Moliiwes:    New     Orleans, 

June,  July  1897  . 

.28- 

.24 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

.44-    .55 

Gallon 

open  kettle,  prime. 

Rice:  domestic,  choice 

Sept  to  Dec  1904. 

.081- 

.04 

Aug  to  Nov  1891. 

.051-    .07 

Pound 

Bait:  American 

3d    week    Aug 
1896     to     3d 

.65 

1st    week    Nov 

1  16 

Barrel 

■■^^W  ^  ^  •          ^■^^^^^■^  ^fc*  ^  ^  ^ir'^^^^m^m  ^v     VVVVVv^VV^^ 

1900     to     1st 

A»   A^# 

A^wa  A  VA 

week        Feb 

weekAprl901. 

1897.1st,2d.8d 

weeks       Oct 

1898,  lt)t  week 

Moy    to    5th 

week       Sept 

1899, 1st  week 

June    to    2d 

week       July 

1903. 

Boda:       bicarbonate      of, 

Oct.  Nov   1901, 

.0095 

Apr  1890,  Mar  to 
June  1891. 

.03rio 

Pound 

American. 

June  to  Aug 

1902. 

SdIccs:  nutmeirs 

Aug  to  Oct  1902. 
Feb  1896.  Jan, 

.18*- 
.041- 

.04i 

Mar  1890 

64  -    .65 

Pound 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore.. 

Nov  1900 

.18*-    .131 

Pound 

Feb  1896. 

Starch :  pure  com 

July  1901 

4th  Thura  Apr, 
IstThursMay 

.04 

Nov,  Dec  1890... 
Ist.   2d     Thurs 

.06} 
.05811 

Ponnd 

Sugar:  89°  fair  refining 

.02310 

Pound 

Sept,   2d,  8d, 

1894. 

4th  Thurs  Oct 
1890. 

Sugar:  96*»  centrifugal 

Ist  Thurs  Jan, 
SdThursApr, 
4th  Thurs  May 

1894. 

.02760 

1st.    2d    Thurs 
Sept  1890. 

.05921 

Pound 

Sugar:  eranulated 

Ist.    2d    Thurs 

.03680 

1st  Thnm  June 

.  06616-.  06676 

Pound 

W  ^  ^^^^^P  ^^m^    V       ^^B  ^  v^p  ^^^  ^n  ^  ^^v  ^  ^^  ^i^»  vvvvv    vwvw    ■ 

Feb  1895. 

•    ^^M\^,'\M 

Adw     A  •  A  AAA  17    w  uiaav 

1890. 

A  \0\mmm^m 

Tallow 

4th   Tues  May 
1897. 

.021- 

03 

3d  Tues  Feb  1898 

.08  J 

Pound 

4#Vk    A  %A^O    A    ^  \0   A  V«rW 

m    ^^^ASA^A 

Tea:  Formo«wi,  fine 

Oct  1908 

.20  - 

.21 

Sept  1890 

f^ebl890 

.88  -      35 

Pound 

Vegetables,  fn'sh:  onions  .. 

May  1896 

.60- 

1.00 

5.00-10.00 

A    ^r>AA4%A 

Barrel 

VcRretables, fresh:  potatoes, 

3d   week  Moy, 

.10- 

.16 

2d  week  June 

1.10-1.85 

Bushel 

Burbank. 

8d,  4th  weeks 
June  1896. 

1891. 

Vinegar:  cider,  Monarch... 

Oct  1895  to  Sept 
1898,  July  1900 
to  Hept  1901, 
Nov    1902    to 
Sept  1901. 

.18 

Nov  1890  to  May 
1892. 

.18 

Qallon 

COUBSE   OF   WHOLESALE  PBICES,  1890   TO  1904. 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  pa^  437  et  seq.J 

CXOTHS  AND  CLOTHINC 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Bas?:  2-bi]9hel,Ainoakeaf<- 

Jan  to  Mar  1896. 

10.10ft 

Apr  to  July  1904. 

to.  18ft 

Bag 

Blankets:  11-4.  5  Ibe.  to  the 

18»5tolfty7 

.75 

1908,1904 

.92ft 

Pound 

pair,  all  wool. 
Blankets:  11-4, 6  Iba.  to  the 

1896 

.64 

1900 

.75 

Pound 

pair,  cotton waip,  all  wool 
filling. 

BUnkets:  11-4,  5  lbs.  to  the 

1896,1896 

.40 

1900,19(M 

.fiSft 

Pound 

pair,  cotton  warp,  cotton 

and  wool  filling. 

BootK    and    shoes:   men's 

Jan  to  June  1896. 

.90 

Jan  1890  to  June 

L06 

Pair 

bropins,  vplit. 

■ . 

1892,  July  to 
Sept  1895. 

Bootji  and  shoes:  men's  calf 

July  1898  to  Dec 

2.2/ 

Jan  1890  to  June 

2.40 

Pair 

bal. shoes. Goodyear  welt, 

1900. 

1898. 

dongola  top. 

Boots    and    shoes:   men's 

Jan  to  Dec  1896. 

16.00 

Oct  to  Dec  1901, 

19.00 

12palra 

spilt  boots,  kip  top,  16-in., 

Nov,  Dec  1904. 

I  doable  sole,  (a) 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  yici 

Jan  1897  to  Oct 

2.00 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

2.50 

Pair 

kid  shoes,  Goodyear  welt. 

1904. 

1894. 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's 

Jan  1898  to  Dec 

.76 

Oct  to  Dec  1904.. 

.95 

Pair 

solid  iTTiin  shoes,  leather, 

18»1. 

polish  or  polka. 

Broadcloths:  first  quality, 
black,  54-in.,  made  from 

Jan  1895  to  Dec 

L38 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

1.97 

Yard 

1896. 

1893. 

XXX  wool. 

Calico:  Cocheco  prints 

Jan  1898  to  June 
1899. 

.045 

Jan  to  Doc  1890. 
Jan    1K92    to 
June  1893. 

.065 

Yard 

Carpet9:  Brussels,  5-frame, 

Jan  18M  to  June 

.936 

Jan  1891  to  Mar 

1.128 

Yard 

Bifrelow. 

1897. 

1892. 

Carpets:      im^rain,     2-ply, 

July     1895      to 

.406 

Jan  to  Dec  1891 . 

.552 

Yard 

Lowell. 

June  1897. 

Carpets:    Wilton,  5-frame, 

Jan  1895  to  June 

1.68 

May  1903  to  Dec 

2.04 

Yaid 

Bijrelow. 

1897. 

1904. 

Cotton  flannels:  2|  yds.  to 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

.06} 

Jan  to  Apr  1904. 

.09ft 

Yard 

the  pound. 

1898. 

Cotton  flannels:  St  yds.  to 

Jan  to  Dec  1898 

.041 

Jan  to  Apr  1904. 

.071 

Yard 

the  pound. 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200- 

July  1896  to  Dec 

.080508 

Jan  1900  to  Dec 

.037240 

Spool 

yd.  spools,  J.  &  P.  Coats. 

1899. 

1904. 

CotUtn      yams:      carded. 

Dec  1898  to  June 

.ISi 

Feb  1904 

.24  J 

Pound 

white,  mule-spun.  North- 

1899. 

em.  cones,  10/1. 

Cotton      yams:       carded. 

Dec  1898  to  Mar 

,16k 

Feb  1904 

.27 

Pound 

white,  mule-spun,  North- 

1899. 

em.  cone<«,  22,1. 

Denims:  Amoakea^ 

Jan  to  Mar  1899. 

.08i 

FebtoJune.1904. 

.13 

Yard 

Drillings:   brown.  Pepper- 

Nov  1898  to  Jan 

.04* 

Mar,  Apr  1901... 

.08 

Yard 

ell. 

1899. 

DriUinss:  30>in.,  Stark  A . . . 
Flannels:  white,   4-4,  Bal- 

Feb 1898 

.0410 

Feb  1904 

.0726 

Yard 

Aug,  Sept  1896.. 

.29 

July  1903  to  Dec 

.44ft 

Yard 

lard  Vale  No.  S. 

19(M. 

Apr     to    June 
1895,  July  to 
Sept  1896.  Apr 
to  Sept  1897, 
Jan    to   Mar, 
July   to   Dec 
1898. 

^  .0425 

Jan  1891  to  Mar 
1893. 

.0650 

Yard 

Ginghams:  Lancaster 

Feb  to  May  1895. 
June  to  Aug 
18%. 

.04ft 

May  1890  to  Mar 
1893. 

.07 

Yard 

H<WHe  blankets*  6 lbs.  each. 

1896 

.62 

1904 

.70 

Pound 

all  wool. 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half 
hose,  seamless,  standard 

1899 

.62ft 

1890,1891 

.97ft 

12  pairs 

m  ^^^» 

V     w    V    ^ 

quality,  S4  needles. 

Honiery:  women's  combed 
Egyptian    cotton    hose, 

Ig99 

1.75 

1901 

2.00 

12  piiin 

A  ■.^•r  mF  m  m   ■•••*••••«• 

high  spliced  heel,  double 
sole,  full-fashioned. 

Hosiery     women's   cotton 
hose,  seamless,  fast  black. 

1901 

.6615 

1890- 

1.2250 

12  pairs 

A  •r^r*  ••••••••••••• 

26  to  iS  oz.,   160   to  176 

• 

needles. 

« In  1903  and  1904,  ruaset  bound  top,  17-inch,  ft  double  sole. 
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I    LOWEST  AND  IIKtHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904— CJontinoed. 
[Pur  a  more  detailed  deMcriptlon  of  the  articles  se3  Table  I,  page  437  ct  acq.] 
CLOTHS  AND  CLOTIUN<d-<k>n tinned. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Article. 

fnlt 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 
Apr,  May  1900... 

Price. 

Leather:    xole,     hemloc^k, 

May  1892 

$0.16 

•0.26 -90. 27        Pound 

uonat'ld,  Buenos   Ayn'», 

middle  wclghtM,  1st  t|ual- 
Ity. 
Leather:  sole,  oak 

• 

SenttoNovl89G, 
June  1897. 

80.28  -  .29 

Mar  1903 

.S9<.40 

Pound 

Leather:  wax  calf,  30  to  10 

JantoJunel890» 

.56-  .W 

July  to  Nov  1895. 

.80-. 85 

Sqfooi 

Ibfi.  to  the  doz.,  B  grade. 

Feb,Junel891, 
Aug    1891    to 
Jan  lHic>,Sept. 
Oct  189I'.,  Apr, 
June  1897. 

Linen   shoe    thread:    lOti, 

Jan  1903  to  Nov 

.»iOO 

Nov  1893  to  Sept 

.9405 

Pound 

Barbour. 

1904. 

1894. 

Linen  Ihread:  3-oord,  200- 

Apr  to  Dee  1891. 

.7623 

Jan  1890  to  Mar 

.8910 

12 

yard  Hpools,  Barlx>ur. 

189U  Aug  1897 
to  Dec  1902. 

spools 

Overcoatinga:  beaver,  Mos- 

1895 to  1897 

1. 7670 

1900 

2.4904 

YaM 

cow,  all  wool,  black. 

Overcoutinfra:    chinchilla. 

1895  to  1807 

L8774 

1900 

2.4994 

Yard 

B-roMgh,  all  wool. 

Overcoatings:    chinchilla, 

NOV189G 

.41 

Oct  1898,  June, 

.66 

Yard 

cotton  wari),  C.  V,  grade. 

sept  1898. 

Overcoatings:  ct>vertHoth, 

1897 

1.9158 

1890tol88S 

2.4616  1  Yard 

light      weight,     staple 

goods. 

OvercoHtlngs;           kersey, 

Jan  to  May  1897. 

1.00 

Sept  to  Dec  1904. 

L70 

Yard 

standard.  '27  to  28  <»z. 

Print  clolhf:  28-in.,<Vlx64  .. 

2d   week    May 

1898. 

.01875 

2d    week    Dec 

1892. 

.04063 

Yard 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool, 

Jan  1896  to  Nov 

4.0B 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

4.90 

Each 

72x144  in.»42-oz..  made  of 

1S\)7.  Apr  1898 
to  Deo  1899. 

189.'>,  Jan  1900 

high-gmde  wool. 

to  I>ec  1901. 

Sheetings:    bleached,  10-4, 

Nov  1H98 

.1402 

Ffebl904 :.. 

.2910 

Yard 

Atlantic. 

Sheetings:   bleached,  10-4, 

Apr.  May  1895.. 

.15i 

Feb  to  June  1901. 

.26 

Yavd 

Popi»erell. 
Sheetings:    bleached,  10-4, 

Apr  1834  to  Nov 

.270 

Oct  1890  to  Jan 

.329 

Yazd 

WamMittu  S.  T. 

]s\K\   May  to 
Dec  PJOI. 

189L 

V 

hheetlngs:   brown,  4-1,  At- 

Dec 1898 

.0121 

Apr  to  June  1901. 

.0783 

Yard 

lantic  A. 

Sheetings:    brown,  4  4,  In- 

June 1898,  Jan 

.06 

Mar  to  June  1904. 

.0^1 

Yard 

dian  Head. 

1899. 

Sheetings:  brown,  1-4,  Pep- 

Apr,    Nov,  Dec 

.0150 

Mar  to  June  1901. 

.0725 

Yard 

percll  R. 

1S08. 

Shirtings:     bleached,    4-4, 

Dec  18'8 

.0538 

Feb  to  June  1904. 

.0863 

Yard 

Fruit  of  the  li<M)iii. 

Shirtings:    bleached,    4-1, 

Dec  18AS 

.0175 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.0736 

Yard 

Hope. 

1891.    Feb   to 
June  1904. 

Shirtings:     bleached,    4-4, 
Lonsdale. 

Decisis 

.0623 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.08S6 

Yard 

1891,  Dec  1892 

to  June  1898. 

Shirtings:     bleachoil,    4  4, 

Mar  to  Nov  1899. 

.0711 

May     1890     to 

.09  #6 

Yard 

N.Y.Mills. 

June  1881. 

Shirtings:     blca<"ho«l,    4-4, 

Dec  1H97  to  Jan 

.0807 

June    1890    to 

.1021 

Yard 

Wamsutta  j^^^j^  • 

IMK). 

June  1891,  Apr 
to  July  1898. 

Silk:  raw,  Italian,  clMM>i<'al. 

Juno  1H94 

3.1328-3.4825 

Apr.  May  189S  .. 

5. 7213-5.  S4.Ti 

Pound 

Silk:  raw,  Japan,  (ilaturv's.. 

Aug  18% 

2. 9100-3.  S950 

Feb   1890,    Dec 
1S99. 

5.8350-5.5770 

Pound 

Suitings:    clay  worst od  dl- 

Feb  to  Apr  181)7. 

.6870 

Nov  1899 

L2012 

Yard 

agoiml,  12-oa.,  Washing- 

ton Mills. 

Suitings:  clay  wor^tl^d  di- 

Feb to  Apr  1897. 

.7963 

Jan  1900 

1.4625 

Yard 

agonal,  IC-oz.,  Washing- 

ton Mills. 

SuitiUKs:    indigti  blue,  all 
wool.  54-inch,  M-o^.,  Mid- 

Jan to  Dec  1897. 

1.  MtV) 

Janl890toJunc 

1.5C70 

Yard 

1893. 

dlesex  standiird. 

" 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all 

1HU5 

1.5003 

1900 

2.2C6> 

Yard 

wool,  16-os. 

Suitings:   serge.  Washing- 

Jan 1R9C  to  Aug 

.0113 

Oct.  Nov  1899... 

.9328 

Yard 

ton  Mills  (57«)0. 

1       1H97. 

« 

Tickings:   Amoskeag  A.  C. 
A. 

Oct  to  Dec  1898  . 

.06} 

AprtoJunel9(M. 

.m 

Yard 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHE8T  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904--Continued. 
[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  artielei  see  Table  I,  page  437  et  aeq.] 
dAms  ANB  €lAMnnNG--<:oncladed. 


Article. 

Lowest.                                          Highest. 

Unit. 

iMite. 

Price, 

Date. 

Price. 

Oduwtan  t/blrta  and 
dimwecs.  white,  all  wool, 
full-fashioned,  18-gaiige. 

WoBKn*a  dreai  goods:  al- 
paca, cotton  warp,  22-in., 

Women's  dress  goods :  cash- 
mere, all  wool,  10>11 
tvill,  »ln.,  AUantIc 
XUlsJ. 

Women's  dreas goods:  cash- 
mmn,  eocton  waxp, 
Mwill,      4-4,      AUanttc 

WiiBKn's  difw  goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton  warp,  22-in., 
Hamilton. 

Women'sdrem  goods:  cash- 
mere, eotton  warp,  27-in. , 

HMttiltOO. 

Women's  dress  goods: 
Franldin  mcUdbs,  6-4. 

Wool:  Ohio,  fine  fleece  (X 
aad  XX  RfadeK  sooored. 

Wool:  Ohio,  medinm  fleece 
(1  and  i  grade),  scoured. 

Wanted  yuiu:  2-40s,  Aus- 

Wofsted  yams:  2-IOb,  XXX 
er  Its  eqniTalent  in  qual- 
ity, white,  in  skeins,  (a) 

Jan  1894  to  Dee 

1898. 

Jan  1896  to  July 

1899. 

Jan  to  Dec  1896 

Oct  1895  to  May 
1896. 

jQlyl896toJuly 
1899. 

Oct  1896  to  Mar 
1899. 

Julyl896toJuly 

June  1885 

Jane  1896,  June 

to  Sept  1896. 
Not  1896  to  Mar 

1896.    Oct    to 

Doc  1896. 
Oct  1896  to  Feb 

1807. 

921.60 
.0637 
.1960 

.1127 

.0686 

.0784 

.401 
.8478 
.2908 
.72 

.70 

Jan  1S91  to  Deo 
1896. 

Sept  to  Dec  1904. 

Apr  1891  to  Dec 
1802,  June  to 
Aug  1900. 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1891,  July  to 
Dec  1892, 
Not,  Dec  1904. 

Oct  to  Dec  1904.. 

Sept  to  Dec  1904 

June    to    Sept 

1900. 
Dec  1889  to  Feb. 

1900. 
Jane,July,Aug, 

Not  1890. 
Not  1889  to  Apr 

1900. 

Jan,  Feb  1900... 

826.65 
.0633 

.3724 

.1813 

.0682 

.1029 

.664 
.7609 
.6210 
1.80 

1.35 

12  gar. 
ments 

Yard 
Yard 

Yaid 

Yard 

Yant 

YaM 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

VUKJL  ANX^  IiIGHTING. 


Candles:   adamantine,   6b, 

June  1897  to  Jan 

80.06i 

Feb  1900  to  June 

90.11 

Pound 

14-os. 

1900. 

1903. 

Goal:  anthracite,  broken . . . 

June    1899    to 
Aug  1899. 

3.111 

Aug  1903 

4.4744 

Ton 

Goal:  anthracite,  chestnut . 

Sept  1895 

2,701 

Jan  1904 

4.958 

Ton 

Sept  1895 

2.827 
2.891 

Jan  1904 

Jan  1904 

4.9725 
4.9614 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove 

Aug  1896 

Ton 

Coal:  bituminous,  Geoiges 

Apr  to  July  1894, 
Jan   to  June 

.75 

Oct  1902 

5.00 

Ton 

Creek  (at  mine). 

1805.   Jan   to 

Mar  1896. 

Apr  1898  to  Mar 
1899. 

2.10 

Oct  1902 

8.26 

Ton 

Creek  (L  a  b.  N.  Y.  Har- 

bor). 

Coal:    bituminous,    Pitts- 

2d Tuee  Mar  to 

10.041-  .04f 

8d,    4th    Tues 

.11 

(Bushel 

burg  (Yoqghiogheny). 

1st  Tnea  Apr 
1899. 
Apr,  May  1894.. 

Not  189L 

Ooke:  OonneUsrille,    fur- 

.92 

Mar,  Apr  1900... 

88.25-4.25 

Ton 

if«ti^^>—»  pallor,  domestic . . 

Sept  1894  to  Mar 
1895.  May  1902 

1.50 

Jan  to  Oct  1890.. 

2.00 

144  box- 

es. 

to  Dec  1904. 

P?*»^^^mn:  rrn«i*» , , . . 

Oct  1892 

May  1896 

.511 
.051 

Dec  1908 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

1.881 
.099 

Barrel 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  ex- 

GaUon 

port. 

- 

Petroleum:    refined,    150° 

Feb,  Mar  1893... 

.07i 

Not  1903  to  Feb 

.15 

Gallon 

fire  test,  water  white. 

1904. 

1IIBTAI«S  ANO  inUPI^BIIIBNTS. 

Amn^rqe  e*tn.  f-<>l  ^  r  ^  ^  - . . .  - 

Oct  1894  to  Apr 
1896,  Feb  1899. 

Oct  1897  to  Dec 
1898. 

July  1897 

80.1333 
.875 
.0095 

Jan  to  Dec  1904.. 
Apr  to  Dee  1904. 
Oct  1899 

90.24 
.606 
.0260 

Each 

Ajuk  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee 

Btf  Jiuo:  bert  refined,  from 

Bach 
Pound 

mill  (Pittsburg  market). 

a  From  1902  to  1901  designated  as  XXXX. 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  487  et  seq.] 

niETALSI  AND  IIIIP£i£»BNTS-Concluded. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Bar  Iron:  )>e8t  refined,  from 
store  (Philadelphia  mar- 
ket). 

Barb  wire:  galvanized 

Batts:  loose  joint,  east,  8x3 
inch. 

Ghfeebc     extra,     socket 
Urmer,  1-incb. 

Cooper:  ingot,  lake 

Nov  1894,  Jan, 
Feb  1895. 

Aug  1897 

Feb  to  July  1895, 
June  1897  to 
Jan  1900. 

Apr  1894  to  Dec 
1895,  Dec  1896 
to  Nov  1898. 

June  1894 

Jan,  Apr  1896... 

July  1894 

Jan  1890  to  Apr 
1895,  Mar  1896 
to  June  1900. 

July  1896  to  June 
1897. 

Jan  1890  to  Nov 
1895. 

Sept  1896 

Nov  1896  to  Jan 
1897. 

Jan  1898  to  Apr 
1902. 

July  toSept  1898 

Dec  1896,  Aug 
1897,  Aug,  Dec 
1898. 

Julyl897 

July  1898 

June  1897 

May  1897 

Marl895toDec 

1899. 
Jan  to  Mar  1894. 
Uniform  during 

period. 
Jan  1891  to  Dec 

1904. 
Jan  1894  to  Mar 

1896. 

Jan  1903 

Feb  1895 

May  1897 

July.  Nov  1898:. 

May  1897 

Oct  1896 

Apr  1898 

Uniformdurlng 

period. 
July  1897  to  Feb 

1899. 
Apr  to  Dec  1897. 

Mayl89-J 

10.012 

1.65 
.0292 

.171 

80.0890-  .0900 
.ISi 

.11 

.1660 

.77 

.850 

.0278-    .0275 
8.60 

.075 

1.15 

1.35 

9a  39 
11a  25 

9.40-  9.50 
8.00 

1.23 

.45 
1.6038 

12.60 

7.45 

.48213 
.0315-    .0326 
13.96 
•      17.00 
.0180-    .0185 
.1270 
2.72J  -2.77* 

.34 
8.28 

.08 
3.56 

Sept  1899  to  Jan 
1900.    . 

Dec  1899  to  Mar 

1900. 
Feb  to  May  1900. 

Jan  to  Dec  1904.. 

May  1899 

Julyl890 

July.  Oct  1890, 

Apr  1899. 
Feb  to  Nov  1904. 

Nov  1899  to  Aug 

1900. 
Jan    1908,   Dec 

1904. 

Oct  1890 

Oct  to  Dec  1800.. 

Feb  to  Nov  1904. 

May  to  Nov  1896. 

Jan,  Feb  1890... 

Dec    1899,   Feb 

19U0. 
Nov  1899  to  Jan 

1900. 

Nov  1902 

Jan  1903 

Jan  1903  to  Dec 

1901. 
Oct.  Nov  1890... 
Uniformdurlng 

period. 
Jan  to  Dec  1890 . 

Apr  to  Nov  1902. 

Aug  1890 

Mayl899 

Sept.  Oct  1899... 

Jan  1890 

Sept  1901 

Mar  1900 

Dec  1899  to  Sept 

1900. 
Uniformdurlng 

period. 
Apr,  May,  Aug, 

Sept  1903. 
Jan  1892  to  Mar 
.1894.    - 
June  1899 

10.025 

4.18 
.0130 

.800 

.1925 
.25 

.20 

.25 

LIO 

.466 

80.0638-  .0540 
6.40 

.105 

2.90 

8.85-8.40 

25.00 

25.00 

24.00-25.00 
20.75-21.25 

1.53 

.79 
1.6038 

14.40 

9.61 

1.16996 
.0695-    .0700 
41.60 
85.25 
.0875 
.8425 
4.84 

.84 

5.75 

.21 

7a  59 

Pound 

100  Ita 
Pair 

Each 

Pound 

CoDper:    slieett   )iot-rolled 

(bMetdwn), 
Copper  wIm:  bare 

Pound 
Pound 

Doorknobs:    eteel,    bronze 
plated. 

Fflee:  &>inch  mill  bastard  . . 

Pair 

Dozen 
Each 

Lead:  pig 

Lead  pipe 

Pound 
100  Ibi 

Locka:  common  mortise.... 

Nails:  out,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 
Nails:  wire,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 

Pig  Iron:  Bessemer 

Each 
100  lbs 
100  lbs 

Ton 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  1 

Pig  Iron:  foundry  No.  2 

Pig  iron:  gray  forge,  South- 
ern, coke. 
Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 

Quicksilver 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 

Each 

Pound 

8a ws:  crosscut,  Disston 

Saws:  hand,  Disston  No.  7. . . 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 

Silver:  bar.  fine 

Each 
Dosen 
Dozen 
Ounce 

Snelter:  Western 

Pound 

Steel  billets 

Ton 

Steel  rails 

Ton 

Steel  8heet»<:  black,  No.  27.. 
Tin:  pig 

Pound 
Pound 

Tin  plates:  domestic.  Bes- 
semer, coke,  14x20  Inch. 

Trowels:   M.  C.  0.,  brick, 
lOi-inch. 

Vises:  solid  box,  fiO-lb 

Woo^l  screws:  1-ln.,  No.  10, 

flat  head. 
Zinc:  sheet 

100  Ibi 
Each 
Each 
Grofli 
100  Iba 

I^IJ.TIBBB  AVD  BUIIiDING  IVIATERIAIjS. 


Brick:  common  domestic  . 

Carbonate  of  lead:  Ameri- 
can, in  oil. 

Cement:  Portland,  domes- 
tic. 


Sept  1894,  Sept 

1900. 
Feb  1894 


Oct,  Nov  1904 . . . 


84.25 
.0488 
$la25-  1.35 


Jan,  Feb  1904... 

Nov  1890  to  Jan 

1891. 
Apr  1900 


$8.00-88.50 
.0683 
2.20-  2.85 


M 

I*ound 
Barrel 


V 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  437  et  seq.] 

liVaiBBR  AND  BU1I«1>ING  AEATERIAJLS— Concluded. 


Article. 


Cement:  Rosendale 
Doon:  pine 


Hemlock 

Lime:  common. 


Linseed  oil:  raw  . 

Maple:  hard 

Oa.k:  white,  plain 


Oak:  white,  quartered 


Oxide  of  zinc 

JPine:  white,  boards.  No.  2 

bam. 
Pine:  white, boards, uppers. 
Pine:  yellow 


Lowest. 


Plate  glass:  polished,  nnsil- 
Tcred.  area  3  to  5  sq.  feet. 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsil- 
vered,  area  5  to  lOaq.  feet 

IH^plar 


Pntty. 


Resin:  good,  strained 

Shingles:  cypress 

Spruce 


Tar 


Toipentine:  spirits  of 

Window  glass:  American, 

sinxle,  firsts,  6x8  to  10x15 

incb. 
Window  glass:  American, 

siDgle,  thirds,  6x8  to  lOx 

15  inch. 


Date. 


Not  1898 

Last  qr  1896, 1st 

3  qrs  1897. 
Nov  1894  to  Jan 

1895. 
Sept  to  Dec  1896, 

July  to  Sept 

1900. 


Feb,  July  1897.. 
JunetoSeptl901 
June  to  Aug  1901 

Jan.  Feb  1890. . . 

Jan  to  June  1895. 
May  1897  to  Jan 

1899. 
Jan  to'  Nov  1890. 
Jan  to  Apr  1896, 

June  to  Nov 

1897. 
1997 


1897. 


Sept  1897  to  Jan 

1899. 
Oct,  Nov  1904... 

Sept  1893 

Jan  to  Dec  1897.. 
July  to  Oct  1894. 

Sept  1893,  Dec 
1893  to  May 
1894,  Jan  to 
Apr,  June  1896, 
Apr  1898. 

Aug,  Sept  1896.. 

May  to  Julyl895. 


July,  Aug  1892.. 


Price. 


90.60 
.80 

910. 75-11. 2S 

.60 


.29 
24.00-27.00 
82.00-34.00 

47.00-18.00 

.0325 
15.00-16.00 

48.00-45.00 
15.60-16.00 


.20 

.82 

29.00-31.00 

.0100 

1.00 

2.85 

11.50-12.50 

.90 


.24 
L8894 


Highest. 


Date. 


Apr  1892 

Aug  to  Dec  1902. 

Mar  to  May  1900. 

Jan  to  July,  Oct 
to  Nov  1890, 
Sept  1891,  Sept 
1892  to  Apr 
1893,  May  1898. 

July,  Aug  1901.. 

June  to  Dec  1903. 

June  1903  to  Dec 
1904. 

Dec  1903  to  July 
1904. 

Jan  to  June  1900. 

Apr  1902  to  Dec 
1903. 

Jan  to  June  1904. 

Nov  1899  to  May 
1900. 


1890. 
1890. 


Junel908toJune 

1904. 
May  1902  to  Mar 

1903. 

June  1904 

Jan  to  Dec  1890. . 
Sept  1903  to  Dec 

1904. 
Sept  1891,  May 

1904. 


Apr  1903 
Apr  1901 


L2113  Apr  1901, 


Price. 


91.20-91.25 
2.25 

18.00 

1.00 


.82 
82.00-34.00 
45.00-48.00 

80.00-85.00 

.0475 
24.00 

82.00 
21.00-23.00 


Unit. 


.53 

.70 

51.00-62.50 

.0225 

3.05 

8.35 

19.60-21.50 

2.00 


Barrel 
Door 

Mfeet 

Barrel 


Gallon 
Mfeet 
M  feet 

Mfeet 

Pound 
M  feet 

M  feet 
Mfeet 


Sq.foot 

Sq.foot 

Mfeet 

Pound 

Barrel 

M 

Mfeet 

Barrel 


,67-    .67^     Gallon 
4.80      50aq.ft 


8.8260  50sq.ft 


DRUGS  AND  CHERIICAI^S. 


Alcohol:  gnln,9H 

Jan  to  May  1890. 
Sept  to  Dec  1903. 
Dec  1891  to  Feb 

1892. 
Sept,  Dec  1895, 

Feb,  Mar  1896. 
Aug  1894 

July  1896  to  Dec 
1«96. 

Aug  1892 

Feb  to  July  1897. 

Nov  1890  to  Mar 
1891,  Apr  to 
Aug,  Oct,  Nov 
1894,  Jan  1895 
to  Nov  1896. 

91.96 
.50 
.0145 

1J5.00 

.m 

.0075 

1.50 
.15 
.007 

Dec  1901 

Feb  to  Sept  1893. 
Jan  to  June  1890. 

Apr  1891,  May 

1898. 
Jan  to  Apr,  June 

to  Aug  1890. 
Nov  1901  to  Apr 

1902. 

Aug  1898 

Apr  1899 

Nov  1901  to  Jan 

1902. 

92.53 
1.40 
.0188 

85.00 

.18 

.0185 

8.75 
.40 
.014 

Gallon 

Alcohol:  wood,refliied,95j(. 
Alflm*  lump 

Gallon 
Pound 

Brimstone:  crude,  seconds. . 
Glycerin:  refined..... 

Ton 
Pound 

Muriatic  acid:  20° 

Poun*" 

Opium:  natural,  in  cases... 

Quinine:  American 

Sulphuric  acid:  66° 

Pound 
Ounce 
Ponnd 

1681S— No.  67—05 2 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS.  1890  TO  1904— Concluded. 
[For  a  more  detailed  deacription  of  tho  articloi  see  Table  I.  paire  437  et  aeq.] 

HOUSB  FfJRNISHINO  CM>OIMI« 


Article. 

iiowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Barthenwarc:           plutcM, 

JulylHdStoDec 
1897. 

10.3807 

Jan  to  Dec  1903. 

10.4775 

Doien 

cream-colored. 

Earthenware:           plates, 

July  1895  to  Dec 

.899r  Jan  1901  to  Dec 

.6096 

Dozen 

white  granite. 

1897. 

1902. 

Earthenware:  teacups  and 

July  1895  to  Dec 

8.0907 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 

8.7632 

Oron 

flaucers,  white  pfranite. 

1897. 

1902. 

Furniture:    betlroom  acta, 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 

8.75 

MRrl908toDec 

12.25 

Set 

aah 

1897. 
Jan  1897  to  Sept 

5.00 

1904. 
Jan  to  Dec  1900, 

8.00 

Furniture:     chairs,     bed- 

Dozen 

room,  maple. 

1898. 

Mar    1903    to 
Dec  1904. 

Furniture:  chain,  kitchen. 

Jan  to  Sept  1898. 

8.25 

Jan  to  Nov  1900. 

5.2S 

Dozen 

Furniture:  tables,  kitchen . 

Jan  1896  to  June 

1899. 

18.80 

Dec  1899  to  Dec 
1904. 

15.60 

Dozen 

Qlaaswarc:  nappies,  4-in ... 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 
1900. 

.10 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1901. 

.14 

Dozen 

Glassware:  pitchers,  i-gal- 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

1.00 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 

1.80 

Dozen 

Ion,  common. 

1900. 

1903. 

Olofisware:  tumblers,  i-pint, 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

.18 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.20 

Dozen 

common. 

Table  cutlery:  Garveni,8tag 

1897  to  1901,  Jan 

.75 

1893 

.06 

Pair 

handles. 

1902    to    Dec 
1904. 

Table  cutlerv:  knives  and 
forks.  cocoDolo  handle^). 

1897 '. 

5.00 

1890,1891 

7.75 

Graas 

1 

Wooden  ware:  pailH,  oak- 

Apr  1895  to  Jan 

1.10 

Oct  1903  to  Deo 

L70 

Doaen 

grained. 

1896,    Feb   to 
May  1H98. 

1904. 

Wooden  ware:    tubs,  oak- 

Oct  1894  to  Nov 

1.25 

Jan  1800  to  Aug 

1.65 

Nest  of 

grained.                          * 

1899. 

1891. 

8 

IVIISC 

BI^LiAIVBOlT 

A. 

OottOTi-secd  meal 

Fcbl«95 

Nov,  Dec  1897... 

ei6. 00-^17.00 
.211 

Jan  1902 

Feb  1893 

138.60 
.61 

'2,000  lbs 

Cotton-!<eed    oil:    summer 

Gallon 

yellow,  prime. 

Jute:  raw 

Dec  1894,  Mar, 

.02i  -  .03^ 

Mar  1892 

0O.O4A  -  .05^ 

Pound 

Apr,  May  1896. 

Mai  t:  Western  made 

July  1897 

.60    -  .63 

Apr  to  Aug  1891. 

.95    -1.00 

Bushel 

Papcn  news 

OctlMy9 

Aprl«9S 

.0175-  .0200 
.0375-  .WOO 

Jan  1890 

Sept  1893 

.0875-  .0450 
.0600-  .067& 

Pound 

Paper:  wrapping,  manila .. 

Ponnd 

Proof  soirits 

l8twkJanto3d 
wk  May  1890. 

1.03 

1st  wk  Dec  1901 
to  4th  wk  Jan 

1.82 

Gallon 

1902.    1st   wk 

• 

Sept  to  3d  wk 

Dec  1902. 

Rope:  manila,  j-in  (a) 

Aug,  Sept  1896, 
Sept.  Oct  1897. 

.0591 

Dec  1899 

.1576 

Pound 

Rubber:  Para  Island 

Sepil8yi 

.60    -.63 

Dec  1904 

1.26    -1.27 

Pound 

8oap:ca8tlle, mottled,  pure. 

May  1895  to  Nov 

.05 

Oct  1904 

.07  J 

Ponnd 

1896,  Mar  lvS97. 

Starch :  laundry 

Aug.  Bept,  Oct 
1896. 

.0276 

Aug,  SeDt,  Dec 

.0600 

Poaiqd 

1902,  Jan  1908. 

Tobacco:  plug,  IIorsoHhoc.. 

July.  Aug  1892, 
Oct    lh9G    to 
May  181)7. 

.36 

July  to  Dec  1904. 

.49 

Pound 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granu- 

Jan 1890  to  June 

.60 

Aug  to  Dec  1904. 

.60 

Pound 

lated.  Seal  of  N.  C. 

18y8. 

a  In  1903  and  1901,  /,-lnch. 

In  a  number  of  instances  tho  lowe.st  or  highest  price,  as  shown  in 
the  forej,^oing  table,  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,  in  some  cases  but  a 
few  days  or  even  a  part  of  a  day.  The  groups  of  farm  products  and 
food,  etc.,  show  tho  widest  variations.  Good  to  choice  steers  varied 
from  S^;3.00-$3.90  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1890,  to  $6.70- 
$7.00  on  the  last  three  Tuesdays  of  August  and  the  jfirst  two  Tuesdays 
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of  September,  1903«  Corn  ranged  from  19^20  cents  the  second 
Tuesday  of  S^ember^  1896^  to  |0.4r8Ml^00  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
Majy  1892,  the  high  price  being  duo  to  an  attempt  to  comer  com 
ia  the  Chid^o  market.  The  faihire  of  those  interested  in  the  comer 
to  take  all  com  offered  at  the  high  price,  however,  and  the  rumor 
that  they  had  failed,  resulted  in  a  drop  from  $1.00  to  4Si  cents  within 
a  few  hours.  Cotton  varied  from  S^V  cents  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
February  and  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  November,  1S98,  to 
1(JJ  cents  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  1904.  Heavy  hogs  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1890,  were  $2.50-$a.15  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  Februar}^  1893,  *8.10-$8.e5.  Hops  ranged  from  6-7 
cents  in  Sept^nber,  1895,  to  45-47  cents  in  November,  1890.  Oats 
ranged  from  14}  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to 
63f-^  cents  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1902.  Native  sheep  ranged 
from$0.75-$a25on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  October,  1894,  to  $4.50-$7.00 
on  the.  fourth  Tuesday  of  March,  1903.  Western  sheep  show  a  sim- 
ihr  range.  Wheat  ra^ed  from  48^-4:9^1  cents  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
Janoary,  i 8^,  to  $1.73-^1.85  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1898.  The 
high  price  Ib  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  attempt  to  control  the  price 
of  that  commodity  and  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the  war  with  Spain  and 
the  fear  of  other  foreign  complications.  The  most  marked  variations 
in  the  food  group  are  in  fresh  vegetables,  onions  having  varied  from 
$0.50-^1  in  May,  1896,  to  $5-$10  in  February,  1890,  and  potatoes  from 
10-15  cents  the  third  week  of  May  and  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of 
Jirae,  1896,  to  W.lO-f  1.35  the  second  week  of  June,  1891.  Currants 
and  dried  apples  show  wide  variations.  Eggs  varied  from  lOJ-lOJ 
cents  the  first  Tuesdaj'  of  April,  1897,  to  38-47  cents  the  first  Tues- 
day of  January^  1904.  Lard  also  shows  a  wide  variation.  Almost 
all  the  articles  in  the  food  group  show  wide  variaticms,  which  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing  table.  In  the  cloths  and  clothing 
groop  the  variations  are  not  so  marked,  as  the  price  of  many  of 
the  articles  in  this  group  depends  more  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
labor  in  producing  them.  Print  cloths  varied  from  1.875  cents  the 
second  week  of  May,  1898,  to  4.063  cents  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892.  Of  the  raw  materials  in  this  group  wool,  medium  fleece, 
scoured,  varied  from  29.03  cents  in  June,  1895,  and  June  to  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  to  63.10  cents  in  June,  Ji^b^  August,  and  November, 
1890.  In  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  Youghiogheny  coal  varied 
from  4i-4f  cents  (per  bushel)  in  March  and  April,  1809,  to  11  cents 
in  November,  1891;  coke  from  92  cents  in  April  and  May,  1894, 
to  $3.25-^.25  in  IVIarch  and  April,  1900;  and  petroleum,  crude,  from 
511  cents  in  October,  1892,  to  $1.88|  in  December,  1903.  In  the  group 
of  metals  and  implements  best  refined  bar  iron  from  mill  varied  from 
0.95  cent  (per  pound)  in  July,  1897,  to  2.60  cents  in  October,  1899; 
barb  wire  from  $1.65  in  August,  1897,  to  $4.13  in  December,  1899,  to 
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March,  1900;  pig  iron,  foundry  No.  2,  from  $9.40-$9.50  (per  ton)  in 
June,  1897,  to  $24-$25  in  November,  1902;  while  bar  silver  varied 
from  48.213  cents  in  January,  1903,  to  11.16995  in  August,  1890. 
In  lumber  and  building  materials,  cement,  doors,  linseed  oil,  plate 
glass,  resin,  tar,  turpentine,  and  window  glass  varied  widely.  In  drugs 
and  chemicals,  wood  alcohol  shows  the  greatest  variation — from  50 
cents  in  September  to  December,  1903,  to  $1.40  in  February  to  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  In  house  furnishing  goods,  kitchen  chairs  were  $3.25 
(per  dozen)  from  January  to  September,  1898,  and  $5.25  from  Janu- 
ary to  November,  1900.  In  the  miscellaneous  group,  cotton-seed  meal, 
cotton-seed  oil,  newspaper,  rope,  and  rubber  show  wide  variations. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  method  of  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  of  cut  and 
wire  nails  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  satisfactory 
quotations  of  prices,  it  was  thought  best  to  enter  into  a  somewhat 
lengthy  explanation  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pages  226  to  231  of  that  number. 

The  base  prices  of  nails  are  the  prices  quoted  by  the  trade,  and 
while  they  could  not  be  used,  for  reasons  explained  in  Bulletin  No. 
39,  in  computing  relative  prices,  they  form  the  basis  from  which  are 
calculated  the  actual  prices  for  eight-penny  nails  as  given  in  Table  I, 
and  therefore  the  base  prices  of  both  cut  and  wire  nails  during  1904 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NAILS:  CUT,  BASE  SIZES. 
[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

January 

February 

March 

SI.  90 
1.70 
1.70 

April 

May 

11.75 
1.75 
1.75 

July 

91.75 

1.75 

1.60-1.65 

October f1.€0>fl.65 

August 

September... 

November  ..    i.fio-  i.fi5 

June 

December... 

l.TO 

Average. 

1.7188 

NAILS:  WIRE,  BASE  SIZES. 
[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotntlons  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price, 

tl.85 
1  90 
1.90 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price, 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

1 

tl.90 
1.90 
1.90 

July 

11.90 
1.90 
1.60 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

Average. 

tl.60 

August 

September. . . 

1.60 

June 

1.70-1.76 

1.806S 

In  previous  Bulletins  quotations  have  been  published  for  two 
descriptions  of  scoured  wool,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wool  is  now  being  marketed  unwashed,  monthly 
price  quotations  for  a  standard  grade  of  unwashed  wool  have  been 
secured. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  quotations  on  the  scoured  basis  are 
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continued  in  Table  I.  No  relative  prices  were  computed  from  the 
quotations  of  unwashed  wool.  It  may  be  necessary  at  some  future 
time  to  use  these  quotations  in  the  index  number,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered advisable  to  secure  them  from  year  to  year. 

The  quotations  of  actual  prices  of  unwashed  wool  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  1890  to  1903  were  shown  in  Bulletin  51  (page  237).  The 
prices  for  1904  follow: 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  UNWASHED,  OHIO.  MEDIUM  FLEECE  WOOL  (ONE-FOURTH  AND 

THREE-EIQHTHS  GRADE),  1904. 

[Price  per  ^ound  in  the  eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


Month.           Price.     ]       Month. 

'1 
Price.     1      Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Januarv tO.  25      Anril 

t0.25i 
.254 

July 

.27J 

.28 

1 

October 

November . . . 
December . . . 

Average . 

10.281 

Febniar>' 

Mar^h 

.  25      May 

August 

September... 

.801 
.32 

.25i    June  .;. 

.26  1 

1 

1 
\ 

• 

.2721 

Tab/€  II.  Base  prices  (average  for  1890-1899)^  and  monthly  actual 
and  relative  prices  of  commodities  in  190 1^^  pages  1^88  to  506. — This  table 
shows  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for  the  10-year 
period,  1890-1899),  either  the  average  price  or  the  price  on  some  one 
day  of  each  month,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  month  of  1904. 
In  addition  this  table  shows  for  each  commodity  the  average  price 
and  the  relative  price  for  the  year  1904.  The  monthly.prices  for  such 
articles  as  are  quoted  weekly  in  Table  I  were  found  by  dividing  the 
smn  of  the  quotations  in  each  month  as  shown  in  Table  I  by  the  num- 
ber of  quotations  in  each  month.  In  Table  I  single  quotations  for  1904 
are  shown  for  11  articles.  The  price  of  one  of  these  is  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  the  prices  of  four  represent  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
and  are  maintained  generally,  and  the  prices  of  four  are  averages  for 
the  year;  for  each  of  these  nine  articles  the  annual  price  has  been 
shown  in  Table  II  as  the  price  during  each  month.  The  other  two 
articles  for  which  single  quotations  for  1904  are  shown  in  Tabic  I 
have  a  September  price  which  represents  the  bulk  of  the  sales  for  the 
year,  and  the  relative  price  for  1904  was,  therefore,  computed  from 
that  price,  but  the  price  at  which  sales  were  made  from  January  to 
March  was  the  price  of  September,  1903;  from  April  to  August  the 
price  of  April,  1904,  and  from  September  to  December  the  price  of 
September,  1904;  consequently  these  prices  were  used  in  this  table 
presenting  monthly  prices. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  quotations  during  all  of  the  months  of 
the  year  for  5  of  the  269  articles,  viz:  Herring;  buckwheat  flour; 
onions;  potatoes;  and  sheetings,  bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic. 

The  average  price  for  1904  was  obtained,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  the  year  as  shown 
in  Table  I  by  the  number  of  quotations  for  the  year.  The  average 
price  for  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  was  obtained  by  dividing 
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or  an  equal  article  for  a  lower  price;  cheapening  of  transportation  or 
handling;  speculative  manipulation  of  the  supply  or  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct; commercial  panic  or  depression;  overproduction;  unusual  demand 
owing  to  stead}'^  employment  of  consumers;  short  supply  owing  to 
disputes  between  labor  and  capital  in  industries  of  limited  producing 
capacity,  as  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  in  1902;  organization  or 
combination  of  mills  or  producers,  thus  enabling,  on  the  one  band,  a 
greater  or  less  control  of  prices  or,  on  the  other  hand,  economies  in 
production  or  in  transportation  charges  through  the  ability  to  supply 
the  article  from  the  point  of  production  or  manufacture  nearest  the 
purchaser.  So  far  as  individual  commodities  are  concerned,  no  con- 
clusion can  safely  be  formed  as  to  causes  without  an  examination  of 
the  possible  influence  of  several — in  some  cases  perhaps  all — of  these 
causes.  For  example,  the  various  internal-revenue  and  tariff  acts  have, 
in  a  marked  degree,  no  doubt  affected  the  prices  of  proof  spirits,  of 
tobacco,  and  of  sugar.  •  But,  on  the  other  band,  they  have  not  been 
alone  in  their  influences,  and  it  probably  would  not  in  all  cases  be 
accurate  to  give  the  change  of  tax  or  duty  as  representing  the  measure 
of  a  certain  and  definite  influence  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities. 

It  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
commodities  in  order  that  a  simple  average  of  their  relative  prices 
shall  show  a  general  price  level.  In  the  present  compilation  259  com- 
modities are  shown,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  select 
only  important  and  representative  articles  in  each  group.  The  num- 
ber of  articles  included  is  larger  than  has  heretofore  been  used  in  simi- 
lar compilations,  but  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  articles,  carefully 
selected,  minimizes  the  effect  on  the  general  price  level  of  an  unusual 
change  in  the  price  of  any  one  article  or  of  a  few  articles.  It  will  be 
seen  that  more  than  one  series  of  prices  have  been  given  in  the  case  of 
articles  of  great  importance.  This  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  due  weight  to  these  important  commodities,  no  other  method 
of  accomplishing  this  having  been  found  satisfactory  in  this  country. 
The  same  means  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  his  English 
prices,  as  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  and  the  approximate  accuracy 
of  the  same,  as  an  indication  of  the  variation  of  prices,  has  been  proved 
by  various  tests  based  on  the  amount  of  production,  etc. 

Various  methods  of  weighting  have  been  attempted  in  connection 
with  previous  compilations  of  relative  prices.  One  method  employed 
by  European  statisticians  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  each  com- 
modity by  its  annual  consumption  by  the  entire  nation,  the  annual 
consumption  being  found  by  adding  to  the  home  production  the 
amount  imported  and  subtracting  the  amount  exported.  The  impos- 
sibility of  securing  even  approximately  accumte  figures  for  annual 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  the  commodities  included  in  this 
compilation    renders    this  method    unavailable    here.     The  method 
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employed  in  the  Aldrich  report  consisted  in  giving  to  the  various  com- 
modities or  groups  of  commodities  an  importance  based  upon  their 
consumption  in  normal  families.  There  are,  of  course,  many  commod- 
ities whose  importance  can  not  be  measured  by  this  method.  It  has 
been  thought  best  in  the  present  series  of  index  numbers,  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  methods  of  weighting,  simply  to  use  a  largo 
number  of  representative  staple  articles,  selecting  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weight  themselves.  Upon  a 
casual  examination  it  may  seen)  that  by  this  method  a  .comparatively 
unimportant  commodity — such,  for  instance,  as  cotton-seed  meal — has 
been  given  the  same  weight  or  importance  as  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant commodities,  such  as  wheat.  A  closer  examination,  however, 
shows  that  cotton-seed  meal  enters  into  no  other  commodity  under 
consideration,  while  wheat  is  not  only  quoted  as  the  raw  material,  but 
enters  into  the  two  descriptions  of  wheat  flour,  the  two  descriptions  of 
crackers,  and  the  three  descriptions  of  loaf  bread. 

Material  changes  in  the  description  of  three  articles  were  made  in 
1902,  of  two  articles  in  1903,  and  of  one  article  in  1904. 

For  two  of  these  articles  the  trade  journals  no  longer  supply  regular 
quotations,  the  manufacture  of  the  particular  grades  of  three  pre- 
viously quoted  has  been  discontinued  by  the  establishments  heretofore 
furnishing  quotations,  and  for  one  article  the  substituted  description 
more  nearly  represents  the  present  demands  of  the  trade. 

The  articles  in  which  changes  occur  are — ''Hosiery:  men's  cotton 
half  hose,  seamless,  fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce,  two-thread  goods,"  for 
which  has  been  substituted  "  Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seamless, 
fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce,  single-thread  goods;"  "Leather:  harness, 
oak,  country  middles,  14  pounds  and  up  (except  overweights,  20  pounds 
and  up),"  for  which  has  been  substituted  "Leather:  harness,  oak, 
packers'*  hides,  heavy  No.  1;"  "Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark,  A.  A.," 
for  which  has  been  substituted  "Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Massachusetts 
Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand;"  "Trouserings:  fancy  worsted,  22  to  23 
ounce,  worsted  filling,  wool  and  worsted  backs,"  for  which  has  been 
substituted  "Trouserings:  fancy  worsted,  21  to  22  ounce,  all  worsted 
warp  and  filling,  wool  and  worsted  back;"  "Underwear:  shirts  and 
drawers,  white,  merino,  full-fashioned,  62  per  cent  wool,  48  per  cent 
cottpn,  24  gauge,"  for  which  has  been  substituted  "Underwear:  shirts 
and  drawers,  white,  merino,  full-fashioned,  60  per  cent  wool,  40  per 
cent  cotton,  24  gauge;"  and  "Shingles:  white  pine,  18  inches  long, 
XXXX,"  for  which  has  been  substituted  "Shingles:  Michigan  white 
pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX." 

In  making  these  substitutions  articles  were  supplied  corresponding 
as  closely  as  possible  to  those  which  had  been  previously  used. 

Some  explanation  of  the  method  of  computing  the  relative  price  of 
these  articles  is  necessary,  and  shingles  will  be  used  as  an  illustration. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  during  the  years  when  18-ineh  shingles 
were  quoted  they  were  assumed  to  represent  the  several  lengths  and 
grades  of  white  pine  shingles;  that  is,  that  the  course  of  prices  of  a 
standard  grade  of  white  pine  shingles  in  an  index  number  of  prices 
fairl}"  represents  the  cours^f  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  white  pine 
shingles.  Therefore  when  it  became  necessary  to  substitute,  in  1902, 
the  16-inch  shingles  for  the  18-inch,  prices  were  secured  for  10-inch 
shingles  for  both  1901  and  1902,  and  it  was  found  that  the  avers^e 
price  for  the  year  1902  was  9.96  per  c^nt  above  the  average  price  for 
the  year  1901.  The  relative  price  of  18-inch  shingles  in  1901,  as  shown 
in  Table  IV,  was  111.9  (average  price  for  the  10  years,  1890  to  1899, 
equals  100),  and  if  18-inch  shingles  represented  white  pine  shingles 
at  that  time  and  16-inch  shingles  now  represent  the  class,  shingles 
(shown  by  the  increase  in  price  of  16-inch  shingles)  advanced,  in  1902, 
9.96  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1901,  and  the  relative  price  in  1902 
was  therefore  109.96  per  cent  of  111.9,  the  relative  price  in  1901, 
which  gives  123  as  the  i-elative  price  in  1902.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  computing  relative  prices  for  each  of  the  months  of  1902. 
The  average  price  in  1904  was  2.05  per  cent  below  the  price  in  1903; 
therefore  the  relative  price  in  1904  was  97.95  per  cent  of  125.1,  the 
relative  price  in  1903,  which  gives  122.5  as  the  relative  price  in  1904. 
The  same  method  was  followed  for  hosiery,  leather,  and  sheetings. 
For  trouserings  and  underwear  the  exact  grade  quoted  for  1903  was 
not  manufactured  in  1902.  The  manufacturer  of  trouserings,  bow- 
ever,  estimates  that  one- half  the  advance  in  price  over  the  price  for 
the  grade  quoted  for  previous  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  better  article  and  the  other  half  to  the  advance  in  price  of  material 
and  cost  of  manufacture.  The  advance  was  l|0.1125  per  yard  over  the 
price  in  1902;  one-half  of  this,  |0. 05625,  was  added  to  the  1902  price 
of  the  22  to  23  ounce  trouserings  to  secure  a  theoretical  1902  price  for 
the  21  to  22  ounce  ti*ouserings,  and  the  1903  relative  price  was  then 
computed  as  above.  Underwear  was  arbitrarily  given  the  same  rela- 
tive price  in  1903  as  in  1902,  as  the  all-wool  underwear  manufactured 
by  the  same  firm  showed  no  change  in  price.  The  1904  relative  prices 
of  trouserings  and  underwear  were  found  in  the  same  way  as  was 
explained  above  for  shingles. 

Table  II L — Relative  prices  of  commodities  in  1904.^  pages  607  to  518, — 
This  table  is  taken  from  Table  II  and  shows  the  relative  prices  of  eiich 
of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  commodities 
have  been  grouped,  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices  shown  for 
the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine  general 
groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group  under 
consideration.  It  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  term 
commodity  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  a  specific  sense,  ^^  native" 
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wad  *^  Western"  ddeep,  ior  example,  being  ccnisidered  different  com- 
modities. The  method  of  securing  average  relative  prices  in  thi^  and 
other  tables  was  as  follows:  The  average  relative  price  of  cattle  was 
found  by  adding  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grades  of  cattle  and 
dividh^  the  sum  b}"  2.  Tlie  average  for  hogs  was  found  in  the  same 
manner,  and  also  the  average  for  sheep.  The  average  for  live  stock 
was  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grades 
of  eattle,  the  two  grades  of  hogs,  and  the  two  grades  of  sheep  by  6,  the 
totnl  number  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series  of  quo- 
tations in  the  live-stock  group.  The  average  relative  price  of  each  of 
the  nine  general  gronps  was  found  b}'  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative 
prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  conimodities  for  each  month  by 
the  number  of  these  commodities  or  series  of  quotations  considered. 
The  snm  of  the  relative  prices  in  January,  1904,  of  the  commodities 
shown  ander  the  general  group,  '^food,  etc.,"  for  example,  is  5,635.8^ 
which  amount  divided  by  53,  the  number  of  different  descriptions  of 
eommodities  or  series  of  quotations  considered  in  that  group,  gives 
10^3  the  aven^  for  the  group  ''^food,  etc.,"  for  January,  1904.  As 
eocpiaiiied  in  the  discussion  of  Table  II,  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
quotations  during  all  of  the  months  of  the  year  for  5  of  the  259  arti- 
cles. In  onler  of  arrangement  these  are  herring,  buckwheat  flour, 
osioiis,  potatoes,  and  sheetings — bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic.  In  present- 
mg  monthly  relative  prices  for  these  articles  a  nominal  relative  price 
(which  is  the  same  as  the  relative  price  for  the  month  in  which  the 
article  was  last  quoted)  has  been  entered  in  this  table  for  the  months 
for  which  no  price  quotation  is  shown  in  Table  I.  This  nominal  price 
enters  into  the  average  for  the  subgroup,  the  general  group,  and  *'all 
commodities"  for  that  month. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  for 
each  month  of  1904  and  for  the  year  19<)4:,  and  the  average  relative 
price  of  all  commodities  for  each  month  and  for  the  year,  are  shown 
in  the  following  summarj*: 

SUMMARY  OF  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19W,  BY  GROUPS. 

[ATerai^e  price  for  1890—1899=100.] 


Montti. 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


jAnnary 120.8 

Febroary 127.2 

March '  130.3 

April 129.2 

May..., '  127.6 

Jane r26.8 

July li.\2 

Aiurxut 125.3 

Strpt**nilx-r ,  126. 0 

<»rfobeT '  125.4 

November 126.4 

December 122.2 

19M 125.2 


» 


Cloths 

Fiiel 

Food, 

and 

aud 

etc. 

cloih- 

llRht-    ' 

iDg. 

ing. 

106.3 

110.4 

143.6 

108.3 

112.1 

141.9 

108.7 

111.9 

138.7 

107.4 

111.7 

130.6 

10&.2 

110.9 

129.1 

105.1 

110.5 

129.4 

105.2 

108.8 

127. 8 

106.3 

108.6 

128.  2 

108.5 

108.4 

12<H.8 

107.8 

108.4 

129.1 

110.2 

108.3 

1:^8 

m.4 

108.6 

133.9 

107.2 

109.8 

132.6 

Metals 

aud 
imple- 
lueiita. 


108.9 
109.0 
109.6 
111.0 
110.6 
109.3 
1US.6 

nis.3 

107.6 
107. 7 
110.7 
113.4 


Lnni-  . 

ber  and 
build-  • 
inj?  ma- 
terials. 


123.6 

124. 4 

123.5 
123.6 
V2:\.  9 

125. 5 
124.  4 

123. 6 
120.4 
11 'A  5 
119.  4 
120.1 


Drugs 

aud 
chem- 
icals. 


111.7 
110.4 
110.6 
111.8 
112.3 
110.6 
Ur.Kd 
109. 6 

lOS..") 

lOs.  2 
107.  7 
109.1 


Ilouse- 

fur- 
niNliiiip 

gtHXl.^. 


111.9 

111.5 

111.5 

111.5 

111 

111 

111 

111 

111 

111.8 

111.8 

111.8 


Mi.s<'el- 
lane- 
ous. 


110.2 

111.2 

112.9 

112.6 

112. 

111. 

112. 

111. 

111. 

111.6 

hrj.7 

111.5 


109.6       122.7  1    110.0  i    111.7 


111.7 


All 
eoni- 
m«Mll- 

tif.s. 


113.2 
114.4 

114.6 
114.0 
113.2 
112.9 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
111.8 
112.7 
UAr 

113.1 
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In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on 
76  articles;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and  imple- 
ments, on  38  articles;  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  on  27  articles; 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on 
14  articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  based  on  259  articles. 

The  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached  the  lowest 
average  in  January  and  the  highest  in  March;  that  of  food,  etc.,  the 
lowest  in  June  and  the  highest  in  December;  that  of  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing, the  lowest  in  November  and  the  highest  in  February;  that  of  fuel 
and  lighting,  the  lowest  in  July  and  the  highest  in  January;  that  of 
metals  and  implements,  the  lowest  in  September  and  the  highest  in 
December;  that  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in 
November  and  the  highest  in  June;  that  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the 
lowest  in  November  and  the  highest  in  May;  that  of  house  furnishing 
goods,  the  lowest  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and  the  highest  in 
January;  while  in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was 
reached  in  November  and  the  highest  in  March  and  July.  All  com- 
modities combined  reached  the  lowest  avemgo  of  the  j^ear  in  October 
and  the  highest  in  March. 

The  course  of  prices  during  the  months  of  1904  as  represented  by 
the  259  commodities  is  clearly  shown  in  the  gmphic  table  which 
follows: 

RELATIVE  PRICFi?  OF  ALL  COMMODITIES  IN  1904. 


( Average  price  for  1890  to  1899-100.] 

RCUTIVC 

fircit. 

"JAN.-   FEB.    MAR.    APR.    MAY.    JUN.    JUL.    AUG.    SEP.     OCT.    NOV.    DEC. 

lie 

114 
112 

no 

108 
106 
104 
102 
100 

. 

— — - 

'-.„,,^ 

^ 

"V^ 

"•Ns^ 
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Many  students  of  price  statistics  desire  to  distioguish  between  raw 
commodities  and  manufactured  commodities,  or  those  which  have  been 
prepared  for  consumption  by  the  application  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  in  which  manufacturing  labor  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cost.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  this  class  of  readers,  therefore,  the 
commodities  included  in  this  price  series  have  been  divided  into  the  two 
classes,  raw  and  manufactured,  and  simple  averages  made  for  each 
class.  Of  course,  hard  and  fast  definitions  of  these  classes  can  not  be 
made,  but  the  commodities  here  designated  as  raw  may  be  said  to  be 
such  as  are  marketed  in  their  natural  state  and  such  as  have  been  sub- 
jected to  only  a  preliminary  manufacturing  process,  thus  converting 
them  into  a  marketable  condition,  but  not  to  a  suitable  form  for  final 
consumption,  while  the  commodities  here  designated  as  manufactured 
are  such  as  have  been  subjected  to  more  than  a  prelimina^'y  factory 
manipulation  and  in  which  the  manufacturing  labor  cost  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  the  price.  In  the  group  designated  as  raw  are 
included  all  farm  products,  beans,  coffee,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  tea,  vegetables,  raw  silk,  wool,  coal,  crude  petroleum,  copper 
ingots,  pig  lead,  pig  iron,  bar  silver,  spelter,  pig  tin,  brimstone,  jute, 
and  rubber — a  total  of  50  articles. 

All  the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufactured  commodities. 

The  table  follows: 

KELATIVE    PRICES    OF   RAW  COMMODITIES,  MANUFACTURED   COMMODITIES,  AND  ALL 

COMMODITIES,  IN  1904. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Month. 


Jamutry . . 
Febmarr. 
March.... 
April 

Miy 

Jane 

July 

Angmtt ... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 

1934. 


Raw 

commod- 

iUe8. 

Manufac- 
tared 

commod- 
itie.s. 

121.8 

111.1 

123.6 

112.2 

123.2 

112.5 

121.1 

112.3 

119.7 

in.  6 

118.5 

111.5 

117.5 

110.7 

118.7 

110.4 

119,1 

110.3 

117.3 

110.5 

120.7 

110.8 

122.1 

111.5 

119.7 

1U.3 

All 
commod- 
ities. 


113.2 
114.4 
114.6 
114.0 
113.2 
112.9 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
111.8 
112.7 
113.5 


113.0 


The  raw  commodities  reached  the  lowest  average  of  the  year  in 
October  and  the  highest  in  February;  manufactured  commodities 
reached  the  lowest  in  September  and  the  highest  in  March.  The 
average  for  raw  commodities  ranged  from  17.3  per  cent  to  23.6  per 
cent  above  the  base  price,  while  the  average  for  manufactured  com- 
modities ranged  from  10.3  per  cent  to  12.5  per  cent  above  the  base 
pri^e. 
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The  courae  of  prices  of  raw  and  manafaAitured  con^inodities  doriog 
1904  is  shown  in  the  graphic;  table  which  follows: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES  IN  1904. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899= 100.] 


■urmc 
mas. 

JAN.     FEB.    MAR.   APH.    RTAY.    JUIY.    JUL.    AOG.    SEP.    OCT.    NOV.    DEC. 

124 
122 

'  rao 

r 

Iff 

114 
112 
110 
108 
108 
104 
102 
100 

' 

• 

^- 

"•^^^^ 

/ 

\ 

1 

\ 
1 

• 

y 

' 

\ 

/'' 

^^ 

, 

/ 

v^ 

* 

►^* 

■^N 

^> 

r"^ 

Nr 

» 

' 

• 

— 

^^ 

"*'''*^ 

i^,,^^^^ 

^^ 

—       j 

* 

■ 

•»—-»«- RAW  eoMMoorrtea. 


MAttttFMTUfCKO  COMMODtTICt. 


TahJe  IV. — Jia^  prieen  {avera<je  for  1890-1809)^  mid  average  yearly 
actual  and  relativejprlees  ofcominodltles^  1890  tol90J^^2Kig^^^^^  to 537. — 
Tills  table  shows  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for 
the  10-3^par  period  1890-1899),  the  average  price  for  each  of  the  15 
years  from  1890  to  1904,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  year.  The 
avcraj:fo  price  for  each  year  was  obtained,  avS  has  been  explained,  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  each  year  as  shown  iu  Table  I 
by  the  iiumbcr  of  quotations  for  each  year.  The  average  priee  for 
the  10-year  period  1890  to  1899  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  10,  The  relative  prices  for  each 
year  were  computed  in  the  same  way  a«  for  oatrh  month,  as  exphuned 
in  the  discussion  of  Table  II. 

Tahle  V. — Relaitre  prices  of  commodities^  1890  to  190^^  pages  637mio 
649, — This  table  is  taken  from  Table  IV  and  shows  the  relative  prices 
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of  each  of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  com- 
modities have  been  grouped  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices 
shown  for  the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine 
general  groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group 
under  consideration,  as  explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  III. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  was 
found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  commodities  for  each  year  by  the  number  of  these  com- 
modities  or  series  of  quotations  considered  in  that  year.  The  sum  of 
the  relative  prices  in  1890  of  the  commodities  shown  under  the  general 
group,  ''food,  etc.,"  for  example,  is  5,958.2,  which  amount,  divided 
by  53,  the  nimaber  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series 
of  quotations  considered  that  year,  gives  112.4,  the  average  for  the 
group  '*food,  etc.,"  for  1890. .  For  1893  to  1903,  54  commodities  are 
quoted  in  this  group,  and  that  number  is  accordingly  the  divisor  for 
each  of  those  years.  For  1904,  53  commodities  are  included  in  this 
group. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  genei*al  groups  for 
each  year  of  the  period,  and  the  average  relative  price  of  all  com- 
modities for  each  year,  are  shown  in  the  summary  following: 

SUVMAJIT  OF  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES.  1890  TO  19W.  BY  GROUPS. 

[Average  price  for  ia90>-189»=100.] 


Year. 

Farm 
prod- 
ncta. 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 

Metals 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Lamber 
and 

building 
mate- 
rials. 

Drum 

and 

chemic- 

ala. 

Honse 
furnish- 
ing 
goods. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

All  com- 
modi- 
ties. 

IJW 

110.0 

112.4 

113.5 

104.7 

119.2 

111.8 

110.2 

111.1 

110.3 

112.9 

l«l 

121.5 

115.7 

Ul.S 

102.7 

111.7 

108.4 

103.6 

110.2 

1U9.4 

111.7 

1*»2 

111.7 

10S.6 

109.0 

101.1 

106.0 

102.8 

102.9 

106. 6 

106.2 

106.1 

]»& 

107.9 

110.2 

107.2 

100.0 

100.7 

101.9 

100.5 

104.9 

105.9 

106.6 

1K5M 

95.9 

99.8 

96.1 

92.4 

90.7 

96.8 

89.8 

100.1 

99.8 

96.1 

M9f> 

9X3 

94.6 

92.7 

98.1 

92.0 

94.1 

87.9 

96.5 

94.5 

93. 6 

IV* 

78.3 

83.8 

91.3 

104.8 

93.7 

93.4 

92.6 

94.0 

91.4 

90.4 

K'7 

85.2 

87.7 

91.1 

96.4 

86.6 

90.4 

94.4 

K9.8 

92.1 

89.7 

l"*!^ 

96.1 

M.4 

93.4 

95.4 

86.4 

95.8 

106.6 

92.0 

92.4 

93.4 

I'W 

100.0 

96.3 

96.7 

105.0 

114.7 

105.8 

111.3 

95.1 

97.7 

101.7 

1«0 

109.5 

104.2 

10S.8 

120.9 

120.5 

115.7 

115.7 

106.1 

109.8 

•    110.5 

1S*)1 

116.9 

105.9 

101.0 

119.5 

111.9 

116.7 

115.2 

110.9 

107.4 

las.  5 

19iJ2 

■      130.5 

111.3 

102.0 

134.3 

117.2 

118.8 

114.2 

112.2 

114.1 

112.9 

1*3 

•      118.8  1 

107.1 

106.6 

149.3 

117.6 

121.4 

112.6 

113.0 

113.6 

113.6 

1901 

12S.2  i 

1                                 1 

107.2 

109.8 

132.6 

109.6 

122.7 

110.0 

in.  7 

111.7 

113.0 

In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles  from  1890  to  1892  and  1904, 
and  54  from  1893  to  1903;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on  70  articles  in  1890 
and  1891,  7?.  in  1892,  73  in  1893  and  1894,  75  in  1895  and  1896,  and  76 
from  1897  to  1904;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and 
implements,  on  37  articles  from  1890  to  1893,  38  in  1894  and  1895  and 
from  1899  to  1904,  and  39  from  1896  to  1898;  of  lumber  and  building 
materials,  on  26  articles  from  1890  to  1894,  and  27  from  1895  to  1904; 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on  14 
articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  based  on  251  articles  in  1890  and  1891, 
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on  253  in  1892,  on  255  in  1893,  on  256  in  1894,  on  259  in  1895  and  1904, 
on  260  in  1896  and  from  1899  to  1903,  and  on  261  in  1897  and  1898. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached 
the  lowest  average  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1902;  that  of  food,  etc., 
the  lowest  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing, the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890;  that  of  fuel  and  light- 
ing, the  lowest  in  1894  and  the  highest  in  1903;  that  of  metals  and 
implements,  the  lowest  in  1898  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that  of  lumber 
and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1904;  that 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  1895  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that 
of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1903, 
while  in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reached  in 
1890  and  the  highest  in  1902.  The  average  for  all  commo<lities  com- 
bined was  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1903.  Of  the  nine 
groups  it  is  seen  that  one  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1894,  one  in  1895, 
three  in  1896,  three  in  1897,  and  one  in  1898.  The  highest  point  was 
reached  by  one  group  in  1890,  by  one  in  1891,  by  two  in  1900,  by  two 
in  1902,  by  two  in  1903,  and  by  one  in  1904. 

The  average  relative  prices  of  the  249  commodities  for  which  quo- 
tations were  secured  for  the  entire  period  involved  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities  shown  in 
the  above  table.  Eliminating  the  commodities  for  which  quotations 
could  bo  secured  for  only  a  portion  of  the  period,  we  find  that  the 
average  relative  prices  of  the  249  commodities  remaining  was  112.9  in 
1890,  111.7  in  1891,  106.0  in  1892,  105.4  in  1893,  95.9  in  1894,  93.6 
in  1895,  90.3  in  1896,  89.5  in  1897,  93.2  in  1898,  101.5  in  1899,  110.2 
in  1900,  108.3  in  1901,  112.8  in  1902,  113.7  in  1903,  and  113.2  in  1904. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  all  commodities  under  consideration  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes  or  groups.  The  50  articles  which  are 
included  in  the  group  of  raw  commodities  are  shown  on  page  413.  All 
the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufactured  commodities. 

RELATIVE    PRICES   OF   RAW  COMMODITIES,   MANUFACTrRED  COMMODITIES,   AND  ALL 

COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904. 

[Avemgo  price  for  1890-1899-100.] 


Year, 

• 

Raw 

commcKl- 

Uies. 

Miinu- 

factnred 

conimwi- 

ltie.s. 

All  oom- 
moditiea. 

1S90 

116.0 

116.8 

107  9 

104.4 

98.2 

91.7 

84.0 

87.6 

M.O 

105.9 

111.9 

111.4 

122.4 

122.7 

119.7 

112.3 

110.6 

105.6 

105.9 

96.8 

94.0 

91.9 

90.1 

98.8 

100.7 

110.2 

107.8 

110.6 

111.6 

111.8 

112.9 

1891 

111.7 

lSi>2 

106.1 

isy3 

105.6 

1891 

96.1 

IH'JS 

93.6 

18'.»G 

90.4 

1897 

89.7 

1898 

03.4 

1899 

101.7 

1900 

110.6 

1901 

10S.5 

1902 

112.9 

1903 

118.6 

1904 

118.0 
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The  course  of  wholesale  prices  during  the  15  years  1890  to  1904,  as 
represented  by  all  commodities  considered,  is  shown  in  the  graphic 
table  which  follows: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  ALL  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899=100.] 
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[n  1800  and  1891,  when  prices  in  general  were  high,  the  raw  com- 
modities were  higher  than  the  manufactured,  and  remained  so  until 
1893,  when  prices  of  raw  commodities  declined  and  manufactured  com- 
modities were  slightly  above  the  prices  of  1892.  From  1894  to  1896 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  both  groups,  the  raw  being  lower  than 
the  manufactured  in  each  of  these  ye^rs.  In  1897  raw  advanced  and 
manufactured  declined.  From  1898  to  1900  there  was  a  decided 
advance  in  both  groups  each  year,  raw  advancing  to  a  higher  point 
than  manufactured.  In  1901  there  was  a  very  slight  decline  in  raw 
and  a  more  marked  decline  in  manufactured.  In  1902  both  raw  and 
manufactured  commodities  made  a  decided  advance.  In  1903  raw  com- 
modities advanced  to  the  highest  point  reached  in  the  15  years  under 
consideration,  and  manufactured  commodities  were  at  the  highest  point 
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in  1890.     In  10r>4  both  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  declined 
slightly. 

For  the  15  years  included  in  this  table,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1893,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  raw  com- 
modities were  higher  than  manufactured,  and  during  the  years  of  low 
prices,  wnth  the  exception  of  1898,  raw  were  lower  than  manufactured. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  graphic  table  which  follows: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES, 

1890  TO  1904. 


[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899=100.] 
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RELATIVE  PRICES.  1904  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-189»~Contlnaed. 
[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  T,  pa^  437  et  seq.] 

FuH  and  lighting,  15  articles. 


Article. 


PBICB  INCRKASBD. 

Cuidle9:  adamantine,  fo,  14-ounce 

Ooftl:  bituminoDfl,  QeoiKCS  Creek  (f.  o.  b. 

New  York  Harbor) 

Cdal:  anthracite,  broken 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove 

Petrolenm:  refined,  for  export 

Goal:  bituminoos,    Pittsburg  (Youghio- 

fheny) 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut 

Coal:  anthracite,  egg 


115.1 

116.5 
126.1 
127.1 
127.8 


II 


Article. 


PRICK  IKCREASSD— concluded. 

Petroleum:  refined,  160°  fire  test,  w.  w 

Petroleum:  crude 

Coal:  bituminous,   Georges    Creek    (at 
mine) 


PRICE  DECREASED. 


132.5     Coke:  Connellsville,  furnace 

134. 2  I '  Matches:  parlor,  domestic 

134.2  <' 

'i  Average,  fuel  and  lighting. 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1904. 


153.6 
178.8 

196.9 


96.4 
85.4 


182.8^ 


Metals  and  im;>lrmcntSf  36  articles. 


PRICE  SAME  AS  BASE. 

Sivs:  crosscut.  Disston 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick,  lO^-inch 

PRICE  INCREASED. 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  mill  (Pitts- 
buTE  market) 

Steel  billets 

Pig  Irtm:  foundry  No.  2 

Bar  iron:  be^  refined,  from  store  (Phila- 
delphia market) 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  1 

Vig  iron:  gray  forge.  Southern,  coke 

Quicksilver 

Zinc:  sheet 

Copper  ingot,  lake 

gteelmila 

Copper:  sheet,  tot  rolled  (base  aises) 

Viset:  solid  box,  50-lb 

^Iten  Western 

Flanes:  Bailey  No.  5 

Lead:  pig 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard 


100.0 

100.0 

102.1    ' 

103.0 

104.4 

104.9 

105.2 

105.3  ' 

105.5 

105.6 

106.2  : 

107.4 

108.5 

109.1 

113.9 

115.7 

116.3 

122.0 

PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee 

Locks:  common  mortise 

Butts:  loose  ioint,  cast,  3x3  inch 

Hammers:  Maydole  No.  1^ 

Doorknobs:  steel,  bronze  plated 

Augers:  extra,  1-inch 

Tin:  pig 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer,  1-inch 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer 

Lead  pipe 

Nails:  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  common. 

Barb  wire:  galvanized 

Saws:  hand,  Disston  No.  7 

Copper  wire:  bare 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 

Nails:  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common 

Silver:  bar,  fine 

Wood  screws:  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head.. 

Average,  metals  and  implements  . 


123.  S 
125.5 
126.6 
129.0 
144.8 
149.8 
152.5 
15S.4 


99.8 
99.5 
99.5 
99.3 
£8.6 
98.2 
97.8 
88.2 
77.2 
62.6 


110.1 


Lumber  and  btulding  nuUerials,  f6  articles. 


PRICB  INCREASED. 

Carbonate  of  lead :  American,  In  oil 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Pine:  yellow 

Maple:  hard 

Shingles:  white  pine 

Oak:  white,  plain 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  thixds, 

6i9  to  10x15  inch 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  firsts, 

6x8  lo  10x15  inclv^. 

Pine:  white,  boaros.  No.  2  barn 

Brick:  common  domestic 

Tar /. 

Bemlock 

Spruce 

Oak:  white,  quartered 

Boon:  pine 

Poplar 


103.6 
116.8 
116.0 
117,0 
122.5 
124.2 

128.0 

134.2 
134.4 
134.7 
139.4 
142.1 
142.9 
150.4 
154.6 
160.5 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Turpentine;  spirits  of 

Pine:  white,  boards,  uppers 

Resin:  good,  strained 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Lime:  common  

Shingles:  cypress 

Linseed  oil:  raw 

Cement:  Rosendale 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  5 

to  10  square  feet 

Putty 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  3 

to  5  square  feet 

Average,  lumber  and  building  ma- 
terials   


172.2 
174.0 
196.8 


99.0 
92.2 
91.7 
90.4 

70.3 
69.6 

62.7 


124. 6 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1904  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899-CQntlniied. 
[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  437  et  seq.] 

Cloths  and  doihing,  70  articlu. 


Article. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Underwear:   shirts  and  drawers,  white, 

all  wool,  full-fashioned,  l^gau^e 

Leather:  sole,  oak 

Ginghams:  Amoskeag 

Overcoatings:  chincnllla,   B-rough,   all 

wool 

Linen  thread:  3-cord,  200-yard   spools, 

Barbour  

Leather:  wax  calf,  80  to  40  pounds  to  the 

dozen.  B  grade 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  22-inch.  Hamilton 

Wool:  Ohio,  meaium  fleece  (i  and  I  grade), 

scoured 

Shawls:  standard, all  wool , 72  by  144  inch, 

42-ounce,  made  of  high-grade  wool 

Carpets:  ingrain,  2-ply,  Lowell 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool.  54-inch, 

14-ounce,  Middlesex  standard 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale 

Leather:  harness,  oak 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 

wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Fruit  of  the  Loom 

Carpets:  Brussels,  &-f rame,  Bigelow 

Broadcloths:  first  quality,  black,  54-Inch, 

made  from  XXx  wool 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmvre,  cotton 

warp,  27-inch,  Hamilton 

Carpets:  Wilton,  5-frame,  Bigelow 

Overcoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 

black 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Hope 

Boots  and  shoes:   women's  solid  grain 

shoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka 

Women's   dress  goods:    alpaca,   cotton 

warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton 

Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  sackings, 

6-4 


Boots  and  shoes:  men's  split  boots,  kip  top, 
16-inch,  i  double  sole  [o) 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-ounce. 

Tickings:  Amoskeag  A.  C.  A 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twill,  4-4,  Atlantic  Mills  F 

Cotton  yarns:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 
Northern,  cones,  22/1 

Worsted  yams:  2-40s,  XXX  or  Its  equiva- 
lent in  quality,  white,  in  f}kelns(b) 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock,  nonacid,  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle  weights,  first  quality 

Denims:  Amoskeag 

Worsted  yams:  2-40s,  Australian  fine 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A.  (r) 

Print  cloths:  28-inch,  64  by  64 

Flannels:  white,  4-4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. . 


Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1904. 


100.4 
102.6 
102.8 

103.1 

103.7 

105.0 

106.7 

106.7 

107.0 
109.1 

109.1 
109.5 
UO.O 

110.1 
110.2 
110.3 

110.5 

110.5 
110.7 

111.7 
111.9 

112.3 

112.4 

113.4 

113.7 
114.1 
114.3 

114.5 

116.7 

116.3 

116. 5 
116.6 
116.6 
117.0 
117.8 
117.0 


Article. 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  all  wool, 

10-11  twill.  38-inch,  Atlantic  Mills  J  .... 
Blankets:   11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair. 

cotton  warp,  all  wool  filling 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200-yaraspools,  J.  & 

P.  Coats 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  R 

Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wool. 
Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-spui). 

Northern,  cones,  10/1 

Blankets:   11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair, 

cotton  warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling... 
Wool:  Ohio,  tine  fleece  (X  and  XX grade), 

scoured 

Cotton  flannels:  2}  yards  to  the  pound... 
Cotton  flannels:  S^  yards  to  the  pound... 

Drillings:  80-inch,  Stark  A 

Drillings:  brown,  Pepperell 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic 

Bags:  2-DUshel,  Amoskeag 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Pepperell 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A 


PRICE  DECREASED. 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  calf  bal.  shoe**, 

Goodyear  welt,  dongola  top 

Linen  shoe  thread:  10s,  Barbour 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Wamsutta  <**> 

Ginghams:  Lancaster 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hoee,  seam- 
less, standard  quality,  84  needles 

Calico:  Cocheco  prints 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white 
merino,  full-fashioned,  52  per  cent 
wool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauge  (*i)  . . 

Shirtings:  bleached.  4-4.  New  York  Mills. 

Sheetings:  bleached,  104.  Wamsutta  S.T. 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth,  light  weight, 
staple  good s 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  brogans,  split — 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  cotton  warp,* 
C.  C.  grade 

Silk:  raw,  Italian,  classical 

Silk:  raw,  Japan,  filatures 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vici  kid  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce,  160 
needles,  two-thread  goods  ( «) 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton  hose,  seamless, 
fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce.  160  to  17i> 
needles 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1904. 


Average,  cloths  and  clothing 


117.7 

118.3 

120.1 
121.4 
122.2 

123.2 

123.8 

124.2 
125.4 
126.7 
126.3 
127.1 
128.1 
128.3 
128.4 
128.7 
129.8 


98.9 
97.2 

97.2 

97.0 

95.9 
95.7 


95.4 
94.7 
94.1 

94.0 
93. 5 

99.  S 
90.8 
90.6 

87.3 


82.1 
81.6 


109.8 


flin  1903  and  1901,  russet  bound  top,  17-lnch,  i  double  sole. 

b  From  1902  to  1904,  designated  as  XXXX. 

e  From  1902  to  1904,  quotations  are  for  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand. 

din  1903  and  1904,  60  per  cent  wool,  40  per  cent  cotton. 

« In  1901,  single-thread  goods. 
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yellow  meal,  31.1  per  cent  above;  rye  flour,  31.1  per  cent  above;  cod- 
fish, 30.4  per  cent  above;  currants,  30.1  per  cent  alK)ve;  white  meal, 

27.8  per  cent  above;  winter  wheat  flour,  25.5  per  cent  above;  spring 
wheat  flour,  25.2  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Coffee  was  40.4  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899; 
rice,  21.4  per  cent  below;  dairj-  butter,  2.7  per  cent  below;  creamery 
butter  (Xcw  York  market),  2.4  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  70  articles  considered  in  the  cloths  and  clothing  group,  53 
were  in  1904  above,  and  17  below,  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

In  1904  brown  sheetings,  Atlantic  A,  were  29.8  per  cent  above  the 
average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  bleached  sheetings,  Pepperell,  were 
28.7  per  cent  above;  bags,  28.4  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Women's  cotton  hosiery,  160  to  176  needles,  were  18.4  per  cent  below 
the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  men^s  cotton  hosiery,  160  needles, 

17.9  per  cent  below;  men's  vici  kid  shoes,  12.7  per  cent  below,  etc. 
Of  the  13  articles  included  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  in  1904 

two  articles  were  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899.  The  aver- 
age price  for  the  group  was  32.6  per  cent  alwve  the  average  for  1890 
to  1899. 

Georges  Creek  coal  at  the  mine  was  96.9  per  cent  above  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899.  Crude  petroleum  was  78.8  per  cent  above  the 
average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  150^  refined  petroleum,  53.6  per  cent 
above;  anthracite  coal,  egg  size,  34.2  per  cent  above;  chestnut  size, 
34.2  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Thirtj'-six  articles  are  considered  in  the  metals  and  implements 
group.  Two  were  the  same  price  in  1904,  24  were  above,  and  10  were 
below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899.  Chisels  were  58.4  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  1890  to  1899;  pig  tin,  52.5  per  cent  above;  pig 
iron,  gray  forge,  5.3  per  cent  above;  pig  iron,  foundry  No.  1,  5.2  per 
cent  above,  etc. 

Wood  screws  were  37.4  per  cent  below  the  average  for  1890  to 
1899;  bar  silver  was  22.8  per  cent  below;  wire  nails  were  11.8  per  cent 
below,  etc. 

Of  the  26  articles  considered  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
group,  19  were  above  and  7  were  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to 
1899.  White  pine  boards,  uppers,  were  74.0  per  cent  above  the  aver- 
age price  for  1890  to  1899;  spirits  of  turpentine,  72.2  per  cent  above; 
poplar,  60.5  per  cent  above;  pine  doors,  54.6  per  cent  above,  etc. 
Plate  glass<»  area  3  to  5  square  feet,  was  37.3  per  cent  below  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899;  putty,  30.4  per  cent  below;  plate  glass,  area 
6  to  10  square  feet,  29.7  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  9  articles  included  in  the  group  of  drugs  and  chemicals, 
6  were  above  and  3  were  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

Of  the  14  articles  in  the  group  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  1904 
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prices  of  11  articles  were  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899, 
and  the  prices  of  3  articles  were  below  that  average. 

Of  the  13  articles  included  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  the  1904 
prices  of  10  were  above  and  the  prices  of  3  were  below  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the 
following,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 

CHANGES  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  EACH  GROUP,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF 
CHANGE,  1904  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Groups. 


Farm  products 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

House  furnishing  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
arti- 
cles. 


16 
52 
70 
13 
86 
26 
0 
14 
13 


Price  increased. 


50  to 

100  per 

cent. 


2 
1 


8 
2 

6 
1 


249 


15 


25  to  50 

per 

cent. 


Price  decreased. 


10to25  25tofi0 
per 
cent. 


It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1904  with  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm  products 
group,  15  show  an  increase  and  only  1  a  decrease;  of  the  52  in  the  food, 
etc.,  group,  38  show  an  increase  and  14  a  decrease;  of  the  70  in  the 
cloths  and  clothing  group,  53  show  an  increase  and  17  show  a  decrease; 
of  the  13  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  11  show  an  increase  and  2  a 
decrease;  of  the  36  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  24  show  an 
increase,  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and 
10  show  a  decrease;  of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
group,  19  show  an  increase  and  7  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the  drugs  and 
chemicals  group,  6  show  an  increase  and  3  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the 
house  furnishing  goods  group,  11  show  an  increase  and  8  a  decrease; 
of  the  13  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  10  show  an  increase  and  3  a 
decrease.  Of  the  249  commodities,  for  which  prices  were  secured  for 
the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1904,  187  show  an  increase,  2  show  the 
same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  60  show  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  187  commodities  that 
showed  an  increase  in  1904  over  the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  69 
advanced  less  than  10  per  cent,  73  advanced  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
47  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  15  advanced  from  60  to  100 
per  cent.  Of  the  60  commodities  which  showed  a  decrease,  40 
decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  9  decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
and  11  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
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The  number  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  ARTICLES,  BY  CLASSIFIED   PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE,  1904  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Number    Per  cent 

of              of 
articles.  ,  articles. 

Number 

of 
articles. 

Per  cent 

of 
articles. 

Price  increased: 

SO  lo  100  per  cent 

1 

1 

15  ;           6.0 
47  !         1R.9 

Price  decreased: 

Less  than  10  per  cent 

10  to  25  Der  cent 

40 
9. 
11 

16.1 

25  to  50  per  cent 

3.6 

10  to  25  per  cent 

73 
52 

29.3 
20.9 

25  to  60  Der  cent 

4.4 

Less  than  10  per  cent 

Total 

Total 

187 

rvi 

60 

24.1 

Grand  total ^ 

Price  same  as  base 

2 

0.8 

249 

100.0 

Of  the  249  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole 
period  from  1890  to  1904,  it  is  seen  that  187,  or  75.1  per  cent,  show 
an  increase  in  price;  2  articles,  or  0.8  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  60  articles,  or  24.1  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  1904,  as  compared  with  the  average  price  for  the 
base  period. 

Of  the  259  commodities  considered  in  this  compilation  of  prices,  the 
average  price  of  123  commodities  was  higher  in  1904  than  in  1903,  the 
average  price  of  27  was  the  same  in  1904  as  in  1903,  and  the  average 
price  of  109  was  lower  in  1904  than  in  1903. 

To  assist  in  making  easy  a  comparison  of  1904  prices  of  the  general 
groups  and  of  all  commodities  with  prices  of  the  other  years,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  per  cent  of  increase  of 
1904  prices  over  the  prices  of  each  year  from  1890  to  1903. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OP  THE  GENERAL  GROUPS  OF  COM- 
MODITIES IN  1904  OVER  PRICES  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


Groapa. 


Finn  prodncts. 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements. . . 
Lumber  and  building  ma 

terlals 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Hooae  furnishing  goods. . . 
Miscellaneous 

All  commodities 


Per  cent  of  increase  in  1904  over— 


1890.  1891.  1S92.  1893.  1894. 


14. 

a  4. 

a3. 

26. 

a  8. 

9. 
a. 


8.9 

a7.3 

aL3 

29.1 

aL9 


J! 

6> 
3! 


13.0 

3.5 

.7 

31.2 
3.4 


13.2  19.4 
6.2,  6.9 
1.4     4.9 


2.1 


6.2 


17.0 
«2.7 

2.4 
32.6 

8.8 

20.4 
9.5 
6.5 
5.5 


1.    1.J^    6,6     7.0 


31.6 
7.4 
14.3 
43.5 
20.8 

27.4 
22.5 
11.6 
11.9 


17.6 


1895.  1896.11897.  1898.' 1899. 


35.3 
13.3 

18.4: 

35.2 
19.1 

30.4 
25.1 
15.8 
18.2 

20.7 


61.2 
27.9 
20.3 
27.1 
17.  Oi 

31.4 

18. 8^ 
18.8 

22.2: 

I. 


48.1 
22.2 
20.5 
37.6 
26.6 

I 
35.7 
16.6 
24.4 
21.3 


31. 3 
13.6 
17.6 
39.0 
26.9 

28.1 

3.2 

21.4 

20.9 


25.0  26.0  21.0 


26. 

9. 

13. 

26. 

a  A. 

16. 

al. 

17. 

14. 


1900.  1901. 


15. 

2. 

2. 

9. 
a  9. 


0     6. 
2  a  4. 

5i    6. 
3!     1. 


1902.  1903. 


8. 0  a  3. 3 
1.2  a3.7 
7.6 
al.3 


8.7 

11.0 

a  2.1 


5.1 

04.5 

.7 

4.0 


6.2 

.1 

3.0 

an.  2 


06.5  a6.8 


3.3!    1.1 

a  3. 7|  n  2. 3 

a.4'ol.2 


11.  li    2.3;    4.1 


a  2.1 
.1 


a  1.7 


a. 5 


a  Decrease. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  group  farm  products  in  1904  was 
14,7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1890,  3.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  1S91, 13.0 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1892,  17.0  per  cent  higher  than  in  1893,  31.6 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1894,  35.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1895, 
^\.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1896,  48.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897, 

1.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1889,  26.2  per  cent  higher  than  in 


61.2 
31 


ii-". 


k«'        «     ' 


jcT:y  '.9  rsi  a.ix-*.-: 


^y^ 


■»     > 


./'-;.''*   '   ;i'k 


/■A 


#■  • 


^1 


p»^r  .^\K  z,  ^-^-f  '"at  .1  1 


'«*•   ^ 


!/»'•?;? U'<  if,r  »:,:'h  q'i'ytAtior*  v^-r^  -^rcar^  for  tr^-i  wi  •>  ppri-^i  of 
i^k;,*  ,♦;%#•,  yi'.i'  K>  Uij  t,Ak'f,k.  :vh  'jf*AfAk.Uj  with  avek-i'^e  feice  f  'S.  :**-m«. 


iSti^if    htttv^  ....... 

Ilti i     \\tni>\\r/    ?»«»    I 

Itnf  ll-y,    l«y  ^.l|<l|«|i' 

IImIp     «'«*)»  .  .  , ,    


»*»#r   p  0  0  •  * 


Article. 


liTip 


PBfcc  r^rKCASCZv— cfffifr)u4ed. 

100.0  wh'-^p    niitlr^ 

<dHH'    fciiM-pi.  yii,tp\  to  (' hoi  re 

)    Torn.  No  l,v%yh 

Cailic:  ftletTK.  choice*  tu  exirm 

im  1    '  Kvf:  No.  2,  fa«.h 

MUM  ,  Ui<li:«.   grei'u,   Mlled,    pacJiera,    liesry  . 

l<i:j,3   I      tiativc  hUrero 

lo-l.tl   .  Whirttl:  coutrM<-t  K^ttde*.  cH«>h  ............. 

lOTi.O  ,  lio|jii:  Nf:w  Yark  bUle,  choice 

111.1  '  ATcrage.  fann  producta 


114.9 

116.9 
122.1 

126.2 
139.5 

14*4.9 
l»l.9 
191.8 


122.2 


/bod,  tic,  5t  artirlra. 


i'ittrK  1N<  HiANkln 


P'l M  n  li  •  f Miro  I'on I , 

lin'H'i    limf  ( Wnhiilhf<loti  lijurkvt; 

All-Ill    tmilliiii,  <ti<'»>-<-<l  

Mi  111'  tiiicnh,  Mhiiil  I'Unt  otMcn 

J'Ikli'  iiiiirkt'rt'l,  Kitlt,  lMr|/«'  No.  Hm 

Muliihntd  Ni'VV  Oi'lciiliN.oiuMi  krltliMirlliir. 

•Inllow    

MiMil    Imu'oii,  hliorl  rill  >'l«l»*«< 

Mi'MI      lilM-f,   rirnll,  imtlVi*  hIdi'N 

l.tiiit    |iMiiiti  roriiracl 

tlii*n<1'  Iniif,  VliMiim  (N.  V.  iitiirki-O 

i'lour;  Itiu'kwhmt 

Hnit-  AtiK^rtritn 

Itcitiiii;  ini'illiiiit,  I'lioli'i' 

Mi'iir  Imrf,  imll.  I'Kim  hh'-?i 

M<-It<'    |Hllk,N4llt,   iUI'MM,  iiUl  to  IKHV 

h»itfnr   MinnulntiMl 

t'lulj    MtllllOU,  tUtltlllilt 

Itiimil    li»nf,  houiiMiindo  (N,  Y.  tniirket)  .. 


100.4 

lUU.  ft 
101.2 
10(1.1 
IW).  2 

100.  a 

107.1 
107.2 
107.  K 
110.7 

n:t.(i 
111.  A 

ll.VO 

iir>.y 
iir».4 
1  i.'i.  ft 

1U..R 
117.1 

llM.fl 


PBICE  INCREABED—COncludcd. 

Choose:  New  York  State,  full  oream 

Butter:  creamery,  extra  (N.  Y.  maxket) 

Huttor:  dairy.  New  York  State 

nutter:  creamer)*,  Elxin  (Elgin  market) 

Huffar:  96"  centrtfUKal « 

Vt*Kt^table8,  frc»h:  oiiionn 

Mont:  bcof,  Malt,  hamit,  Western 

HUKar:  89"^  fair  red ning 

FImIi:  cod,  dry,  bank,  large 

Fruit:  currants,  in  barrels 

Flour:  wheat,  winter  straights 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents 

Moal:  corn,  tine  white 

Flour:  rye ^ 

Meal:  corn,  fine  yellow 

Milk:  (roHh 

Hsh:  herring,  shore,  round 

Kplce.s:  pcpner.  Singapore 

ICggu:  Dew«lald,  fauey,  near-by 


119.0 
120.4 
122.S 
124.0 
124.7 
125.0 
125.8 
127.3 
129.8 
190.1 
136.5 
137.6 
IS8.S 
138.7 
142. « 
147.1 
15K.9 
165.  S 
179.6 
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BELAHVE  PRICES,  DECEMBER.  1904,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899^ 

Continued. 

[Fbr  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  437  et  seq.] 

Jborf,  elc.,  52  aHtcies— Concluded. 


Article. 

Rela- 
tive 
price, 
Dec, 
1904. 

Article. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price, 

Dec, 

1904. 

PKICE  DBCB RASED. 

Meat:  hams,  smoked 

99.1 
96.9 
94.7 
90.5 
90.0 
70.2 
68.5 
68.0 

PRICE  DECREASED— concluded. 
Coffee:  Rio  No.  7 

66.2 

Tea:  Formosa,  line 

Soda:  bicarbonate  of,  American 

62.2 

Vineirar:  cider,  monarch 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated,  choice 

Fruit:  prunes,  California,  in  boxes 

Spices:  nutsnegs 

62.0 

Bread:  crackeis,  soda 

66.6 

Fruit:  raisins.  Califoniia,  London  layer... 

46.7 

Hir^*  domestic*  choice                              .   . 

Averaire.  food,  etc 

Vegetables,  Irtish:  poutoes,  Bnrbank 

Fruii:  apples,  sun-dried.  Southern, sliced. . 

111.1 

Qotha  and  dothing,  70  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

rndervear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white, 

all  wool,  full-foshioned,  IK-gange 

Linen  .shoe  thread:  lOs,  Barbour 

Shirtings:   ble&ched,  4-1,  Fruit  of   the 

Loom 

Overcoatings:     chinchilla,  B-rough,  all 

wool 

Print  cloths:  2»-inch  .&4xfr4 

Shirtings:  bleached.  4-^,  Lonsdale 

Linen  thread:    ^cord,   200-yard  spools, 

Barbour 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 

Northern,  cones,  22/1 

Leather  sole,  oak 

Cotton  flannels:  $i  yards  to  the  pound  . . . 
Leather  wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the 

dozen,  B  grade 

Denims:  AmoKkeag 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool.  72  by  144  inch, 

42-ounce.  made  of  high-grade  wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4.  Hope 

Carpets:  ingrain.  2-ply.  Lowell 

^heetmgs:  bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic 

Blankete:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 

wool 

Carpets:  Bmaaels,  5-f rame,  Bigelow 

Leather  harness,  oak 

Oupets:  Wilton,  6-frame,  Bigelow 

Overcoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 

black 

Cotton  yam<s:  carded,  white,  mule-spun. 

Northern,  cones,  10/1 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  54-inch, 

14-ounee.  Middlesex  standard 

Broadcloths:  flniit  quality,  black,  M-inch, 

made  from  XXX  wool 

Cotton  flannels:  2|  yards  to  the  pound  ... 

Sheetings:  brown .  4-4,  Pepperell  R 

Saltings:  Indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-oiince  . 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A.  (a) 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A 

Boots  and  shoes:  men  s  split  boots,  kip 

top,  16-inch,  i  double  sole  (f>) 

Boots  and  shoes:   women's  solid  grain 

.^hoes.  leather,  polish  or  polka 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp.  27-inch.  Hamilton 

Sheetings:  bleached.  10-4,  Pepperell 

Leather;  sole,  hemlock,  nonacid.  Buenos 

Ayres,  middle  weights.  1st  quality 

Flannels:  white.  4-4.  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. . 
Wool:   Ohio,   medium   fleece  (i  and  | 

grade),  scoured 

Blankete:  11-4, 6  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  all  wool  filling 


100.4 
102.1 

103.0 

103.1 
103.1 
103.2 

108.7 

104.1 
104.1 
104.3 

105.0 

105.4 

1 

107.0  ' 
107.5  I 
109.1 
109.5  . 


110.1 
110.3 
110.4 
110.7 

111,7 

111.9 

112.2 

112.9 
118.3 
113.4 
114.1 
114.5 
115.2 

116.2 

116.2 

116.4 

116.6 
U6.8 

117  3 
U7.6 

117.7 

118.3 


PRICE  IN'CREASED— concluded. 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twill,  4-4.  Atlantic  Mills  F 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  all  wool, 
10-11  twill.  38-inch.  Atlantic  Mills  J.... 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200-yard  spools, 
J.  &P.  Coats 

Wonted  yams:  2-40s,  XXX  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  quality,  white,  in  skeins  (f) 

Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wool. 

Drillings:  brown,  Pepperell 

Women's  dress  goods:   alpaca,   cotton 
warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton 

Drillings:  30-inch,  Stark  A 

Worsted  yams:  2-40s,  Australian  fine 

Blankets:  11-4,  5]>ounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling 

Sheetings:  Drown,  4-4,  Indian  Head 

Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  sackings, 
6-4 

Bags:  2-bushel,  Amoekeag 

Wool:    Ohio,   fine   fleece  (X  and   XX 
grade),  scoured 

PRICE  DECREASED. 


Tickings:  Amoskeag  A.  C.  A 

Boots  and  shoe^:  men's  calf  bal.  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt,  dongola  top 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  New  York  Mills. 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white 
merino,  full-fashioned,  52  per  cent 
wool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauge  (rf)  . , 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Wamsutta'S®^ . 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  cotton  warp, 
C.  C.  grade 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth,  lightweight, 
staple  goods 

Gingnams:  Amoskeag 

Boot8  and  shoes:  men's  brogans.  split . . . . 

Silk:  raw,  Japan,  filatures 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hoi^e.  seam- 
less, standard  quality.  84  needles 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  8.  T 

Calico:  Cocheco  prints 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vici  kid  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt 

Ginghams:  Lancaster 

Silk:  raw,  Italian,  classical 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam* 
less,  fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce,  160 
needles,  two-thread  goods  (e) 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton  hose,  seamless, 
fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce.  160  to  176 
needles 


Average,  cloths  and  clothing 


119.3 

119.8 

120.1 

120.1 
122.2 
122.4 

122.6 
122.8 
122.8 

123.8 
123.8 

124.5 
128.7 

128.9 


99.0 

98.9 
95.9 


95.4 
94.9 

94.2 

94.0 
93.8 
93.5 
92.9 

92.4 
91.6 
90.4 

89.1 
87.8 
87.2 

82.1 

81.6 


108.1 


a  From  1902  to  1904,  quotations  are  for  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand. 

^In  1903  and  1904,  russet  bound  top,  17inch,  i  double  sole. 

e  From  1902  to  1904,  designated  as  XX XX. 

d  In  1908  and  1901, 60  per  cent  wool,  40  per  cent  cotton. 

*  In  1904,  single-thread  goods. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  DECEMBER,  19(M,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1 89»- 

Contlnued. 

« 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  437  ct  seq.] 

Fitel  cmd  lighting,  13  ariieles. 


Article. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Coal:  bituminoufl,  Georges  Creek  (f.  o.  b. 

New  York  Harbor) 

Candles:  adamantine,  6s,  14-ouncc 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  export 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken 

Coal :  anthracite.  8tove 

Coke:  Connellsville,  furnace 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut 

Coal:  anthracite,  en? 

Coal:  bituminous,    Plttflburg   (Youghio- 

gheny) 


114.8 
llft.l 

122. 5 

125. 6 
130.5 
132.5 
187.7 
137.8 

140.0 


Article. 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Petroleum:  refined,  150°  Are  test,  w.  w  .. 

Petroleum:  crude 

Coal:   bituminous,   Georges   Creek    (at 
mine) 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic 

Average,  fuel  and  lighting 


Rel^ 

tive 

price, 

Dec., 

1904. 


146.1 
1T2.5 

180.0 


85.4 


133.9 


Metals  and  implementif  36  articles. 


PRICE  SAME  AS  BASE. 


Saws:  crosscut,  Disston 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick,  lOi-inch 

PRICE  INCREASED. 


Vises:  solid  box,  60-lb 

Steel  rails 

Lead  pi  pe 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled  (t>ase sizes)...., 

Locks:  common  mortise 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  store  (Phila- 
delphia market) 

Copper  wire:  bare 

Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  1 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard , 

Zinc:  sheet 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  mill  (Pitts- 
burg market) 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer 

Copper:  ingot,  lake 

Lead:  pig 

Butts:  loose  joint,  cast,  8x3  inch 


100.0 
100.0 


106.1 
107.4 
107.9 
108.5 
110.2 

110.4 
111.0 
115. 7 
119.0 
120.8 
121.3 

121.4 
121.4 
121. 6 
122.0 
126.6 


PRICE  iNCREA8ED--concIuded. 


Spelter:  Western 

Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee , 

Hammers:  MaydoleNo.  U 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  2 , 

Doorknobs:  steel,  bronze  plated  . 

Pig  iron:  gray  forge.  Southern,  coke. 

Augers:  extra,  i-lnch , 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer,  1-inch  , 
Tin:  pig 


PRICE  DECREASED. 

Saws:  hand,  DLsftton  No.  7 

Nails:  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  common.. 

Quicksilver 

Steel  billets 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 

Barb  wire:  galvanized 

Nails:  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common. 

Silver:  bar,  fine 

Wood  screws:  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head... 


128.5 
128.9 
129.0 
129.1 
1S2.6 
133.0 
149.3 
158.4 
159.0 


96.6 
98.5 
98.8 
97.6 
96.9 
92.2 
84.4 
81.7 
02.6 


Average,  metals  and  Implements  ...      114. 2 


Lumber  and  building  materiaU,  S6  articles. 


PRICE  INCREA.<IED. 


Lime:  common , 

Carbonate  of  lead:  American,  in  oil 

Oxide  of  zinc , 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  thirds, 

6x8  to  10x16  inch 

Maple:  hard 

Pine:  yelow 

Khtngres:  white  pine 

Oak :  white,  plain 

Window  gUiss:  American,  single,  firsts, 

6x8  to  10x15  inch 

Pine:  white,  boards,  No.  2  barn 

Brick:  common  domestic ■ 

Tar 


Hemlock 

D(X)rs:  pine 

Spruce  

Turpentine:  spirits  of. 


101.4 
106.2 
115.8 

116.8 
117.0 
119.1 
120.0 
124.2 

126.4 
134. 4 
137.1 
141.1 
142.1 
142. 7 
142. 9 
149.6 


PRICE  iNCREASED—concluded. 


Oak:  white,  quartered 

Poplar 

Pine:  white,  boards,  uppers. 
Resin:  good,  strained 


PRICE  DECREASED. 


Shingles:  cypress 

Linseed  oil:  raw 

Cement:  Rosendalo 

Putty 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsllvered,  area  5 

to  10  square  feet 

Plate  glass:  poliuhed,  unsllvered,  area  8 

to  5  square  feet 


Average,  lumber  and  building  ma- 
terials   


151.8 
154.6 
171.8 
204.9 


92.2 
90.4 
78.9 
66.5 

65.5 

59.2 


122.1 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  DECEMBER,  1904,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899— 

Concluded. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deacription  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  487  et  seq.] 

Drug9  and  chemicals,  9  ariides. 


Article. 


PRICS  INCREA8KD. 

Brimstone:  erode,  seconds... 

Alum:  lump 

Alcohol:  giain,  M  per  cent . . . 

Opium:  natural.  In  cases 

Salphuric  acid:  fie^' 

MnriaUc  acid:  20<» 


Article. 


103.9 
104.8 
107.1 
11&.5 
146.1 
153.8 


PRICB  OBCRKASBD. 

Glycerin:  refined 

Quinine:  American 

Alcohol:  wood,  refined,  96  per  cent. 

Average,  drugs  and  chemicals 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
Dec., 
1904. 


94.7 
93.5 
62.9 


109.1 


Hottse  fumUhing  goods,  U  artictes. 


PRICK  INCREASED. 

Earthenware:  teacups  and  saucers,  white 
granite 

Woodenware:  tubs,  oak-grained 

Foraiture:  tables,  kitchen 

Earthenware:  plates,  white  granite 

Table  cutlery:  knives  and  forks,  cocobolo 
handles 

Earthenware:  plates,  cream-colored 

Ftiniiture:  beuroom  sets,  ash 

Foraiture:  chair?,  kitchen 

GlasBware:  nappies,  4-inch 


106.4 

107.6 

108.1 

110.4 

111.4 

113.8 

116.1 

124. 2 

126.0 

PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Furniture:  chairs,  bedroom,  maple 

Woodenware:  pails,  oak-grained 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Glassware:  pitchers,  f-gallon.  common 
Table  cutlery:  carvers,  stag  handles  .. 
Qlaasware:  tumblers,  i-plnt,  common . 

Average,  house  famishing  goods 


129.1 
130.9 


97.9 
98.8 
90.1 


111.8 


Misetllaneotu,  IS  articles. 


PRICK  INCREASED. 

Proof  spirits 

Soap:  castOe,  mottled,  pure 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granulated.  Seal  of 

North  Carolina 

Ootten-ceed  meal 

Tobacco:  plug,  Hoiseshoe 

Jute:  raw 

Rope:  manila 

Robber:  Para  Island 


107.8  ' 

114.2 

117.9  1 

118.4 

123.7 

126.3 

133.8 

158.0 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Paper:  wrapping,  manila 

Starch :  laundry 

Paper:  news 

Malt:  Western  made 

Cotton-seed  oil:  summer  yellow,  prime 

Average,  miscellaneous 


94.9 
93.4 
92.0 

8S.9 
81.3 


U1.5 


The  farm  products  group  was  22.2  per  cent  higher  in  December, 
1904,  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899,  15  of  the 
16  articles  being  higher  in  that  month  than  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899,  and  the  remaininjg  article,  cotton,  being  the  same  price  in 
December,  1904,  as  the  average  for  1890  to  1899. 

The  December,  1904,  price,  compared  with  the  average  price  for 
1890  to  1899,  shows  hops  94.8  per  cent  above;  wheat,  54.9  per  cent 
above;  hides,  48.9  per  cent  above;  rye,  39.5  per  cent  above;  choice  to 
extra  steers,  26.2  per  cent  above;  corn,  22.1  per  cent  above,  etc. 

In  December,  1904,  the  food  group  was  11.1  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  price  for  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1899.  Eggs  were  79.6 
percent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  herring,  58.9  per 
cent  above;  milk,  47.1  per  cent  above;  yellow  corn  meal,  42.6  per  cent 
above;  spring  wheat  flour,  37.6  per  cent  above,  etc. 
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For  the  other  groups  of  articles  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the 
following,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 

CHAX(iE8  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IK  EACH  GROUP,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OP 
CHANGE,  DECEMBER,  19(M,  (^OMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Group. 


Price  increaKcd. 


Knm- 
l>er    ,   100   ! 
of       per  ' 
arti-     cent 
cles.       or 
more. 


Farm  productfl 

Food,  etc 

ClothH  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

HouMC  furnishing  goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


IG    . 
62  ,, 
70  '. 
IS  ! 
86 

26 
9 

14  , 

15  < 


2 
8 


2 

2 

3 
1 


8 

11 

2 

7 
8 

8 
1 
8 
2 


249 


14 


45 


10  to 

25 

per 

cent. 


Less 

than 

10 

per 

cent. 


Price 
same 

as 
iMise. 


Price  decreased. 


Less 

thanl 

10 

per  1 
cent.. 


10  to 

25 

per 

ceuL 


25  to 

50 

per 

cent. 


50 
per 

cent 
or 

more. 


4 

16 

34 

8 

11  , 

6 
1 
5 
4 


f. 

1 

9 

4 

16 



18 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

5 
I 

2  ' 

1 

2 


84 


44 


8 


88 


I 


12 


3 
1 


12 


It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  December,  1904, 
with  the  average  for  1800  to  1809,  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm 
products  group,  15  show  an  increase  and  1  shows  the  same  price  bh  the 
average  for  the  base  period;  of  the  52  in  the  food,  etc.,  group,  39  show 
an  increase  and  13  a  decrease;  of  the  70  in  the  cloths  and  clothing 
group,  52  show  an  increase  and  18  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the  fuel  and 
lighting  group,  12  show  an  increase  and  1  shows  a  decrease;  of  the  36 
in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  25  show  an  increase,  2  show  the 
same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  9  show  a  decrease; 
of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group,  20  show  an 
increase  and  C  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the  drugs  and  chemicals  group, 
6  show  an  increase  and  3  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the  house  furnishing 
goods  group,  11  show  an  increase  and  3  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the 
miscellaneous  group,  8  show  an  increase  and  5  a  decrease.  Of  the  249 
commodities,  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole  i)eriod  from 
1800  to  1004, 188  show  an  increase,  3  show  ^e  same  price  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  base  period,  and  68  show  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  188  commodities  that 
showed  an  increase  in  December,  1004,  over  the  average  for  1890  to 
1800, 44  advanced  less  than  10  per  cent,  84  advanced  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  45  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  14  advanced  from  60  to  100 
per  cent,  and  1  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  58  commodi- 
ties which  showed  a  deci'ease,  33  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  12 
decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  12  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or  more. 
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The  namber  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

KUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ARTICLES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE,  DECEMBER,  1904,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Number 
of  arti- 
cles. 

Per  cent 
of  arti- 
cles. 

Number 
of  arti- 
cles. 

Per  cent 
of  arti- 
cles. 

Price  increaMd: 

MX)  per  cent  or  more 

50  to  100  Der  cent 

1 

14 
45 
84 

0.4 

5.6 

18.1 

SS.7 

Price  decreased: 

j         Less  than  10  per  cent 

'         10  to  25  per  cent 

33 
12 
12 

1 

18.3 

4.8 

SS  to  50  Dcr  cent .......... 

25  to  50  percent 

4.8 

10  to  25  Der  cent 

50  per  cent  or  more 

Total 

.4 

Leu  than  10  per  cent 

ToM%1 , 

44  '          17.7 

188            75.5 

58 

23.3 

Grand  total 

Price  ioune  a^  base 

3              1-2 

249             lUO.O 

1 

Of  the  249  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole 
period  from  1890  to  1904,  it  is  seen  that  188,  or  75.5  per  cent,  show  an 
increase  in  price;  3  articles,  or  1.2  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  58  articles,  or  23.3  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  December,  1904,  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  for  the  base  period. 

Of  the  259  commodities  considered  in  this  compilation  of  prices,  the 
average  price  of  110  commodities  was  higher  in  December,  1904,  than 
in  December,  1903;  the  average  price  of  51  was  the  same  in  December, 
1904,  as  in  December,  1903,  and  the  average  price  of  98  was.  lower  in 
December,  1904,  than  in  December,  1903. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  of  certain  related  arti- 
cles, so  grouped  as  to  render  easy  a  ^mparison  of  the  course  of  their 
prices  during  the  year  1904:  , 


RELATHTE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  1904. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899^100.] 


1 

1 

Cattle  and  cattle  pnxlucts. 

Dairy  products. 

Month. 

1 

i 

OatUe. 

Beef, 
fresh. 

Beet 
hams. 

Beef, 
me^fs. 

Tallow. 

Hides. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

1 
Jan 1 

106.0 

108.0 

117.5 

102.9 

117.9 

117.4 

122.4 

100.9 

121.6 

Feb.... 

103.4 

102.6 

117.5 

110.7 

116.6 

114.7 

117.6 

108.2 

121.6 

Mar... 

10^5 

98.3 

117.5 

115. 4 

115.6 

112.3 

117.6 

108.3 

121.6 

Apr 

103.7 

97.3 

117.5 

106.7 

107.6 

114.3 

107.8 

105.3 

117.8 

May... 

104.6 

97.9 

114.7 

102.9 

98.6 

116.8 

92.9 

91.6 

97.3 

Jone  .. 

113.5 

113.9 

116.8 

102.9 

97.0 

119.3 

78.4 

81.9 

81.8 

July... 

11S.1 

123.2 

123.0 

109.1 

99.3 

120.7 

82.0 

80.6 

77.8 

Am?... 

109.7 

112.8 

131.1 

109.1 

102.3 

126.6 

88.2 

82.7 

82.9 

Sept... 

U0.6 

103.8 

136.8 

109.9 

102.8 

125.4 

98.0 

89.1 

91.2 

Oct.... 

117.1 

105.4 

134.7 

112.8 

104.6 

131.4 

112.5 

96.0 

98.8 

Nov  ... 

119.2 

108.9 

129.1 

115. 4 

99.8 

146. 1 

130.2 

113.4 

ioe.4 

Dee.... 

121.6 

107.8 

125.8 

115.4 

107.1 

14K.9 

147.1 

122. 2 

119.0 

190*.... 

U0.9 

1 

106.1 

123.5 

109.4 

105.5 

124.4 

107.8 

98.4 

103.2 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  1904-Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Hogs  and  hog  products. 

Sheep  and  sheep  products. 

Month. 

Hogs. 

Bacon. 

Hamfi, 
smoked. 

Mess  pork. 

Lard. 

Sheep, 

Mutton. 

Wool. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June.... 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1904 

110.2 
116.6 
123.6 
114.7 
106.8 
115.2 
•   124.4 
122.0 
132.9 
125.2 
106.3 
102.2 
116.7 

110.4 
114.8 
115.9 
108.1 
102.8 
116.1 
117.9 
120.5 
127.8 
127.8 
114.8 
106.7 
115.1 

110.6 
118.1 
110.8 
106.1 
101.2 
10H.6 
111.8 
116.9 
114.9 
110.3 
102.1 
99.1 
103.9 

126.0 
187.0 
135.4 
122.0 
112.8 
122.0 
123.8 
119.1 
111.5 
112.3 
110.9 
115. 6 
120.6 

111.9 
119.3 
113.1 
107.2 
104.4 
108.0 
109.5 
110.1 
116.7 
120.8 
113.6 
110.7 

in.  8 

99.8 

103.9 

113.7 

130.8 

124.6 

119.4 

103.5 

97.5 

96.7 

96.4 

109.3 

118.0 

109.1 

99.6 

105.3 

94.8 

106.9 

124.0 

112.7 

111.9 

111.4 

88.7 

K8.7 

91.5 

101.2 

103.2 

112.3 
112.8 
112.3 
112.  S 
113.1 
118.9 
114.8 
116.4 
117.4 
117.4 
119.8 
123.8 
116.5 

Com,  etc 

• 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Month. 

Com. 

Glue- 
cose.a 

Meal. 

Flax- 
seed. 

Lin- 
seed oil. 

Jan .... 

118.2 

119.9 

117.5 

90.3 

81.6 

Feb 

131.9 

130.4 

125.9 

101.1 

92.6 

Mar  ... 

187.2 

137.5 

180.8 

102.2 

92.6 

Apr 

May . . . 

134.3 

144.5 

128.5 

101.1 

92.6 

127.1 

137.5 

123.5 

94.1 

92.6 

June... 

128.3 

130,4 

133.2 

92.8 

88.2 

July ... 

129.2 

130.4 

136.8 

94.1 

86.0 

Aug  . . . 

142.1 

113.5 

129.4 

107.8 

99.2 

Sept . . . 

140. 5 

120.6 

132. 1 

109.6 

99.2 

Oct .... 

137.3 

113.5 

124.7 

99.3 

94.8 

Nov  ... 

139.8 

110.0 

136.6 

100.2 

90.4 

Dec 

122.1 

127.6 

140.5 

102.9 

90.4 

1904.... 

132.6 

126.3 

129. 5 

99.6 

91.7 

Rye 
flour. 


101,6 
122,9 
134.6 
128,6 
138.8 
122.9 
180.3 
137.0 
187.9 
146.6 
149.9 
139.6 
133.4 


101.0 
105.5 
140.2 
135.7 
133.4 
132.6 
131.9 
138.4 
138.7 
140.2 
141.7 
188.7 
181.1 


Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  etc 
Wheat   Crack- 

• 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

Loaf 

flour. 

flour. 

era. 
97.8 

bread. 

114.6 

106.8 

106.8 

102.7 

128.6 

114.6 

114.6 

97.8 

102.7 

128.3 

123.0 

123.0 

97.3 

102.7 

128.8 

120.8 

120.8 

108.2 

102.7 

131.1 

119.6 

119.6 

108.2 

102.7 

130.7 

118.6 

118.6 

104.7 

102.7 

134.7 

116.5 

116.6 

104.7 

102.7 

144.2 

127.8 

127.8 

104.7 

106.6 

153.4 

138.1 

138.1 

104.7 

106.6 

166.2 

139.6 

139.6 

104.7 

110.9 

154.6 

139.7 

139.7 

104.7 

119.2 

154.9 

137.1 

137.1 

104.7 

110.9 

138.3 

125.4 

125.4 

103.4 

106.0 

Month. 


Jan .... 
Feb.... 
Mar  . . . 

Apr 

May . . . 
June  .. 
July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov  ... 
Dec 

X  W/1  •  ■  •  • 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 


Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 


185.7 
191.0 
198.9 
185.5 
1T2.8 
148.0 
139.8 
140.8 
141.7 
132. 9 
128.6 
100.0 
155.9 


Bags: 

2-busnel, 

Amos- 

kcag. 


110.8 
128.7 
128.7 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
128.7 
128.7 
128.7 
128.7 
128.7 
1'28.4 


Calico: 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

flannels. 

thread. 

yams. 

^ 

w 

99.5 

134.7 

120.1 

126.3 

99.5 

134.7 

120.1 
120.1 

141.0 

99.6 

184.7 

134.0 

99.6 

134.7 

120.1 

134.7 

99.5 

125.0 

120.1 

126.3 

99.6 

125.0 

120.1 

118.1 

99.5 

12.5.0 

120.1 

110.9 

90.4 

126.0 

120.1 

104.9 

90.4 

126.0 

120.1 

106.5 

90.4 

117.2 

120.1 

111.8 

90.4 

117.2 

120.1 

108.6 

90.4 

108.8 

120.1 

108.0 

95.7 

125.6 

120.1 

119.5 

Denims. 


Drill- 
ings. 


119.7 

130.4 

124.5 

136.2 

124. 5 

139.0 

124.5 

132.6 

124.5 

130.1 

124.5 

123.8 

114.9 

120.7 

110.2 

120.1 

110.2 

121.5 

110.2 

124.0 

105.4 

120.7 

105.4 

122.6 

116.6 

126.7 

Ging- 
hams. 


101.8 

104.1 

104.1 

104.1 

104.1 

104.1 

104.1 

104.1 

97.1 

90.6 

90.6 

90.6 

99.9 


Hosiery. 


90.6 
90.6 
90.6 
91.8 
91.  S 
91.8 
91.  S 
90.6 
89.2 
89.2 
88.4 
88.4 
89.2 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Month. 

Print 
cloths. 

Sheet- 
ings. 

Shirt- 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blan- 
kets (all 
wool). 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Carpet**. 

Flan- 
nels. 

Hone 
blan- 
kets. 

Jan 

Feb.... 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June... 

July 

Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1904.... 

130.4 
140.9 
140.9 
132.6 
120.0 
111.2 
107.6 
ia5.7 
105.7 
105.7 
105.7 
103.1 
117.3 

121.0 
127. 6 
128.2 
128.5 
126.8 
126.8 
119.6 
119.6 
115.9 
113.9 
111.9 
112.1 
121.1 

107.0 
108.6 
108.8 
108.6 
108.8 
109.6 
101.6 
10L2 
100.5 
100.4 
100.0 
100.9 
1W.7 

122.5 

122.5 

122.5 

127.2 

127.2 

127.2 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

114.3 

112.3 
112.8 
112.3 
112.3 
113.1 
113.9 
114.8 
116.4 
117.4 
117.4 
119.1 
128.3 
115. 5 

110.1 
110.1 
110,1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110. 1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 

110.8 
110.8 
110.3 
110.3 
110.8 
110.8 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
112.9 
110.6 

110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110,0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110,0 
110.0 

117.6 
117.6 
117,6 
117,6 
117,6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 

122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122  2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 

a  Average  for  1893-1899^100. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  1901— Concluded. 

[Avexage  price  for  1890-1899=^100.] 


Mooth. 


Jan.. 
Fteb.. 
Mar. 

Jane 
July. 


Wool  and  woolen  goods. 


Hides,  leather,  and 
boots  and  shoes. 


Sept 

Oct. 

Not 

Dec. 

1904. 


Over- 
coat- 

wool). 

Shawls. 
107.0 

Suit- 
ings. 

Under- 
wear 
(all 
wool). 

109.8 

108.0 

100.4 

109.  i« 

107.0 

107.0 

100.4 

109.8 

107.0 

107.0 

100.4 

109.8 

107.0 

107.0 

100.4 

109.8 

107.0 

107.0 

100.4 

109.8 

107.0 

107.7 

100.4 

109.8 

107.0 

107.7 

100.4 

109.8 

107.0 

109.4 

100.4 

111.3 

107.0 

109.4 

100.4 

111.3 

107.0 

112.2 

100.4 

111.3 

107.0 

112.2 

100.4 

111.3 

107.0 

114.1 

100.4 

110.3 

107.0 

109.0 

100.4 

Women's 

dress 

goods 

(all 

wool). 


114.0 

114.0 

114.0 

114.0 

114. 

114. 

114. 

114. 

116.3 

116.3 

119.9 

122.2 

115.6 


.0 
0 
0 
0 


Worst- 

Boots 

• 

ed 

Hides. 

Leather. 

and 

Crude. 

yams. 

shoes. 

208.3 

115.8 

117.4 

109.9 

100.5 

115.8 

114.7 

108.8 

100.5 

200.0 

115.8 

112.3 

108.8 

100.5 

189.0 

115.8 

114.3 

109.5 

100.5 

181.7 

114.8 

116.8 

109.9 

100.5 

178.0 

114.8 

119.3 

108.2 

100.5 

174.3 

114.8 

120.7 

106.4 

101.1 

167.0 

114.8 

126.6 

107.1 

101.1 

164.8 

114.8 

125.4 

106.7 

101.1 

168.8 

119.0 

131.4 

108.8 

101.7 

171.4 

120.2 

146.1 

108.8 

102.8 

174.4 

121.5 

148.9 

109.2 

102. 8 

172.5 

116.5 

124.4 

108.5 

101.1 

178.8 

P<jtroleum. 


Re- 
fined. 


154.4 
154.4 
146.1 
144.2 
141.5 
141.5 
134.3 
132.4 
133.6 
134.4 
134.4 
134.4 
140.5 


A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cat- 
tle and  cattle  products,  cattle,  fresh  beef,  tallow,  and  hides  were  lower 
in  February  than  in  January,  beef  hams  the  same  price,  and  mes.s  beef 
higher;  March  compared  with  February  shows  fresh  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides  lower,  hams  the  same  price,  and  cattle  and  mess  beef  higher; 
April  compared  with  March  shows  cattle,  fresh  beef,  mess  beef,  and 
tallow  lower,  hams  the  same  price,  and  hides  higher;  May  compared 
with  April  shows  hams,  mess  beef,  and  tallow  lower,  cattle,  fresh  beef ^ 
and  hides  higher;  June  compared  with  May  shows  tallow  lower,  mess 
beef  the  same  price,  and  all  others  higher;  July  compared  with  June 
shows  all  the  articles  higher;  August  compared  with  July  shows  cat- 
tle and  fresh  beef  lower,  mess  beef  the  same  price,  hams,  tallow,  and 
hides  higher;  September  compared  with  August  shows  fresh  beef  and 
hides  lower  and  all  the  other  articles  higher;  October  compared  with 
September  shows  hams  lower  and  all  the  other  articles  higher;  Novem- 
ber compared  with  October  shows  hams  and  tallow  lower  and  all  the 
other  articles  higher;  December  compared  with  November  shows  fresh 
beef  and  hams  lower,  mess  beef  the  same  price,  and  cattle,  tallow,  and 
hides  higher. 

The  lowest  monthly  relative  price  during  1904  for  cattle  was  103.4 
in  February,  the  highest  121.6  in  December;  the  lowest  for  fresh  beef 
was  97.3  in  April,  the  highest  123.2  in  July;  the  lowest  for  beef  hams 
was  114.7  in  May,  the  highest  136.8  in  September;  the  lowest  for 
mess  beef  wa^  102.9  in  January,  May,  and  June,  the  highest  115.4  in 
March,  November,  and  December;  the  lowest  for  tallow  was  97.0  in 
June,  the  highest  117.9  in  January;  the  lowest  for  hides  was  112.3  in 
March,  the  highest  148.9  in  December.  The  facts  for  the  other 
groups  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE    BUREAU   OF   LABOR. 


In  the  following  table  a  similar  comparison  of  the  course  of  prices 
for  the  15  j^ear  period,  1890  to  1904,  is  shown  by  ^^eai-s: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1904. 

[Avemgc  price  for  1890-1809=^100.] 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
189S 
1894 
1K95 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Cattle  and  cattle  products. 


Dairy  prodncts. 


Catde. 


Btef. 
fresh. 


89.5 
109.2 

96.4 
103.0 

96.3 
108.7 

88.3 

99.5 
102.2 
113.2 
111.3 
116.6 
139. 6 
105.8 
110.9 


89.2 
108.2 

98.8 
105.4 

97.0 
102.7 

90.6 

99.7 
101.3 
108.3 
104.3 
102.1 
125.9 
101.7 
106.1 


Beef, 
hams. 


80.4 

85.8 

80.5 

98.6 

101.5 

95.9 

88.1 

125.1 

118.8 

125.6 

114.2 

112.6 

118.0 

117.2 

123.5 


Beef, 
mess. 


86. 8 
104.4 

84.8 
102.2 
101.0 
101.4 

93.7 

95.7 
114.2 
115.9 
121.7 
116.8 
147.1 
113.1 
109.4 


Tallow. 

Hiden. 

106.7 

99.6 

111.0 

101.5 

106.4 

92.8 

125.1 

79.9 

110.3 

68.4 

99.8 

109.7 

78.9 

86.6 

76.8 

106.8 

81.8 

122. 8 

104.1 

131.8 

111.6 

127.4 

119.1 

132.0 

144.0 

142.8 

117.2 

121. 8 

105.5 

124.4 

• 

Milk. 


Butter.      Chc«9e. 


108.1 

100.1 

104.7 

116.1 

105.1 

116.4 

109.4 

121.8 

103.1 

102.2 

99.2 

94.5 

91.8 

82.8 

92.2 

81. 1 

93.7 

86.8 

99.2 

96.8 

107.5 

101.7 

102.7 

97.7 

112.9 

112.1 

112.9 

m\7 

107.8 

98.4 

97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.4 

94.1 

«2.0 

98.1 

83.8 

108.9 

114.8 

102.4 

114.1 

123.8 

108.2 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19U3 
1901 


Hogs  and  hog  products. 


Sheep  and  nheep  prodocta. 


Hogs. 


Bacon. 


Hanui, 
smoked. 


89.2 

89.8 

99.2 

103.7 

115.7 

116.6 

148.6 

154.7 

112. 2 

111.8 

96.6 

96.3 

78.3 

73.1 

82.  H 

79.9 

8.S.6 

89.4 

91.8 

85. 8 

116. 5 

111.5 

134.5 

132.3 

156.2 

159.8 

137.2 

112.6 

116.7 

•  115. 1 

101. 1 
99.8 

109.8 
126. 9 
108.6 
96.2 
95.8 
90.9 
82.0 

104.2 
109.2 
123.1 

129. 2 
1C8.9 


Mess  pork. 


104.4 

97.2 

99.1 

167.6 

121.4 

101.7 

76.8 

76.6 

84.8 

80.3 

107.5 

134. 2 

154.2 

143.1 

120.6 


Lard. 


98.8 
100.9 
117.9 
157.6 
118.2 

71.7 

67.4 

84.4 

85.0 

105.5 

135.3 

161.9 

134.1 

111.8 


Sheep. 

Mutton. 
128.7 

Wool. 

119.3 

132.1 

117.8 

114.9 

125.8 

125.2 

121.2 

118.2 

103.8 

106.6 

101.6 

78.6 

80.2 

79.1 

78.4 

82.2 

70.1 

78.7 

82.9 

70.6 

94.2 

96.6 

88.7 

104.9 

98.0 

108.8 

104.3 

94.3 

110.8 

112.0 

96.4 

117.7 

92.0 

89.5 

96.6 

103.2 

97.9 

100.8 

98.4 

98.7 

110.8 

109.1 

103.2 

116.6 

Year. 


1890.. 

1891 . . , 

1892.. 

1893... 

1891.. 

18'J5.., 

1896.. 

1897.., 

1  nVfn , .  I 

1H99.. 

1900.. 

UK)l.. 

1902.. 

19a3.. 

1904.. 


Corn,  etc. 


Corn. 


103.8 
151.0 
118.3 
104.2 
113.7 
104.0 
67.8 

m.  9 

82.6 
87.6 
100.2 
130.6 
156. 9 
121.1 
132.6 


Ohi- 
coHe.« 


121.3 

111.4 

109.2 

81.7 

H6.0 

91.8 

95. 6 

104.9 

116.0 

153.6 

129.7 

126.3 


Meal. 


100.8 
142.0 
114.0 

105.  S 

lO'v  r. 
iai.3 

77.4 

76.  5 

8:17 

91.2 

97.0 

115.5 

148.2 

1*24. 7 

129.5 


Flaxseed,  etc. 


Rye  and  rye 
flour. 


Wheat  and     i 
wheat  flour,    i 


Floor,  etc. 


Flax- 
seed. 


125.6 

97.1 

91.4 

97.7 

121.6 

111.8 

?2.9 

78.1 

99.8 

1U4.0 

14.5.7 

14.5.8 

185.0 

94.1 

99.6 


Unseed    ^„. 

oil.  I  "y*^- 


135.8 

10(i.8 

90.0 

102.2 

115.6 

115.6 

81.2 

72.2 

86.5 

94.1 

138.7 

140.0 

180.8 

91.9 

91.7 


108.0 

157.6 

127. 7 
92.6 
88.1 
91.2 
66.5 
71.9 
98.8 

101 
97 

100 

102.5 
97.5 

133.4 


Rye 
flour. 


101.4 

148. 8 

121. 1 

93.0 

83.8 

94. 5 

80.9 

84.6 

92.9 

99.4 

10:13 

100.1 

103.8 

94.9 

131.1 


Wheat. 


118.9 

1'28.1 

104.9 

90.1 

74.4 

79.9 

85.4 

105. 8 

117.8 

94.7 

93.7 

95.7 

98.7 

105. 1 

188.3 


Wheat 
flour. 


120.9 

125.6 

104.2 

89.3 

77.6 

81.4 

91.2 

110.1 

109.0 

87. 9 

88.8 

87.4 

89.7 

97.1 

125.4 


Vheat 

Crack- 

Bour. 

ers. 

120.9 

107.7 

125.6 

107.7 

104.2 

IM.S 

89.8 

100.6 

77.6 

98.8 

8-1.4 

96.6 

91.2 

94.1 

110.1 

85. 3 

109.0 

107.3 

87.9 

99.1 

88.8 

102.7 

87.4 

108.2 

89.7 

108.2 

«7.1 

101.3 

126.4 

108.4 

Loaf 
bread. 


ICO.  9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
98.7 
»4.6 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
10Q.9 
100.9 
106.0 


o Average  for  1893-1899=100. 
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REL.4TITE  PRICRS  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1904— Concluded, 

[Avenige  price  for  1890-1999=100.] 


Cottc 

Cotton 
flannels. 

in  and  cotton  goods. 

Year, 

Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 

2-bushel, 
Amos- 
keag. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 
prints. 

Cotton 
thread. 

Cotton 
yarns. 

Denims. 

Drill- 
ings. 

Ging- 
hams. 

Ho- 
siery. 

!«».... 

142.9 

113w9 

117.6 

121.8 

101.6 

111.7 

112.5 

12L1 

119.1 

129.7 

IWl.... 

110.8 

111.7 

104.0 

121.8 

100.7 

112.8 

109.6 

114.6 

122.1 

1*22.8 

14«>.-.. 

99.0 

110.8 

117.5 

116.9 

100.7 

117.0 

109.6 

102.2 

122.1 

117.4 

ia«.... 

107.2 

106.8 

11S.0 

101.4 

100.7 

110.5 

112.5 

105.6 

114.9 

109.4 

isw.... 

90.2 

91.1 

99.5 

95.7 

100.7 

93.0 

105.4 

97.1 

89.5 

100.8 

l»a.... 

94.0 

82.2 

94.9 

91.7 

100.7 

92.1 

94.6 

93.2 

87.0 

94.4 

1S».... 

102.0 

91.6 

94.9 

93.9 

99.6 

93.0 

94.6 

100.2 

88.0 

90.5 

IW.... 

ttt,2 

92.9 

90.4 

88.6 

98.4 

90.6 

89.2 

90.4 

84.2 

86.7 

IS9S.... 

76.9 

95.6 

81.4 

81.0 

98.4 

90.8 

85.9 

86.8 

83.1 

83.4 

18«.... 

84.7 

103.4 

87.3 

88.0 

98.4 

88.5 

85.8 

8H.5 

89.7 

82.5 

1900.... 

123.8 

112.6 

^      94.9 
^      90.4 

101.6 

120.1 

115.5 

102.8 

la^.o 

96.3 

87.3 

1901.... 

111.1 

101.0 

95.4 

120.1 

98.3 

100.2 

102.2 

92.3 

85.9 

1902.... 

115.1 

102.4 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

94.0 

100.6 

102.0 

99.2 

85.2 

1903.... 

144-7 

104.2 

91.1 

106.8 

120.1 

112,9 

108.0 

109.9 

101.8 

90.1 

1904.... 

15&.9 

128.4 

95.7 

125.6 

120.1 

119.5 

116.6 

126.7 

99.9 

89.2 

Year. 


1J590., 
jsyi... 

1892.. 

1891... 
1>«95... 
1**96... 
1«^... 
1H98... 
1S»... 
1900... 
1«»1... 
1902... 
1903... 
1901... 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  \\i 

[>olen  goods. 

Print 
clothA. 

Sheet- 
ings. 

Shirt- 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blan- 

kets(an 

wool). 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flun- 
nels. 

Horse 
blan- 
kets. 

!        117.7 

117.6 

112.9 

1131 

132.1 

108.3 

113.7 

105.3 

116.8 

109.1 

'        103.5 

112.3 

110.2 

110.7 

125.8 

106.0 

113.7 

112.8 

116.8 

104.7 

119.3 

103.8 

107.4 

108.4 

113.2 

107,1 

413.7 

104.5 

115.9 

109.1 

114  6 

107.7 

116.2 

111.3 

101.6 

107.1 

113.7 

104.5 

109.5 

1(M.7 

96.8 

95.9 

99.9 

102.2 

79.1 

101.2 

91.2 

98.7 

94.1 

96.0 

100.9 

94  6 

97.6 

94.8 

70.1 

89  3 

79.7 

91.0 

8L7 

92.5 

90.9 

97.4 

97.9 

^.0 
91.9 

70.6 

89.3 

79.7 

90.2 

85.4 

90.8 

87.6 

9L8 

92.0 

88.7 

89.3 

98.2 

93.5 

82.6 

99.5 

72.6 

86.7 

83.8 

84.3 

108.3 

107.1 

98.2 

100.2 

97.8 

99.5 

96.3 

92.2 

87.8 

87.0 

110.8 

95.2 

98.2 

99.4 

99.5 

94.2 

108.6 

ia5.9 

100.4 

102.2 

117.7 

107.1 

108.0 

]0'2.7 

108.7 

118.7 

99.3 

101.8 

98.9 

95.5 

96.6 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

100.8 

109.9 

108.9 

101.4 

98.8 

99.0 

100.8 

101. 2 

110.3 

102.5 

105.8 

109.9 

113  3 

110.6 

103.2 

104.1 

110.3 

110.1 

110.3 

108.6 

114.3 

117.8 

117.3 

1 

121.1 

104.7 

114.3 

115  5 

110.1 

110.5 

110.0 

117.6 

122.2 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  leather. and  boots 
and  shoes. 

-^ —-      ■  — ^ 

Petroleum. 

Wom- 

Year. 

Over- 

Under- 

en's 

Worst- 
ed 
yarns. 

coat- 
ingsfall 

Shawls. 

Suit- 
ings. 

wear 
(all 

dress 
goods 

Hides. 

Leath- 
er. 

Boots  and 
shoes. 

Crude. 

Re- 
fined. 

wool). 

wool). 

(all 

wool). 

1S90.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

106.2 

117.6 

122.3 

99.6 

100.6 

104. 8 

95.4 

112.4 

1H91.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

110.0 

123.0 

1-23.4 

101.5 

100.9 

103.5 

73.6 

102. 2 

1*92.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.4 

110.0 

124. 1 

117.2 

92.8 

97.0 

102.7 

61.1 

91.5 

1*«J.... 

106.6 

107.0 

112.7 

110.0 

114.7 

109.5 

79.9 

96.9 

100.9 

70.3 

81.0 

ISM.... 

97.5 

107.0 

98.3 

92.7 

90.6 

91.3 

68.4 

91.5 

99.4 

92.2 

80.5 

l«d.... 

90.8 

107.0 

89.2 

92.7 

82.7 

74.0 

109.7 

108.0 

98.7 

149. 2 

10<i.6 

1W6.... 

86.7 

89.1 

87.8 

92.7 

74.1 

72.9 

86.6 

95. 2 

99.6 

129.5 

112.5 

1x97.... 

87.8 

89.5 

88.7 

92.7 

82.2 

82.5 

106.3 

96.1 

97.2 

8t).5 

96.6 

iJJW.... 

97.1 

90.2 

103.4 

92.7 

88.5 

100.5 

122.8 

101.4 

96.3 

100.2 

99.6 

1*«9.... 

100.6 

89.1 

106.1 

100.4 

102.7 

106.7 

131.8 

109.3 

9«i.8 

142. 1 

118.0 

19U0.... 

116.1 

107.0 

115.8 

100.4 

118.7 

118.4 

127. 4 

113.2 

99.4 

HH.5 

132. 6 

1901.-.. 

105  3 

107.0 

104.9 

100.4 

107.9 

102.2 

132. 0 

110.8 

99.2 

132. 9 

119.3 

19ir2.... 

105.3 

107.0 

105.8 

100.4 

109.8 

111.7 

142.8 

112.7 

98.9 

135.9 

118.8 

19©.... 

110.2 

107.0 

109.0 

100.4 

114.4 

118.0 

124.8 

112. 0 

100.2 

174.5 

142. 8 

1901.... 

,    110.3 

1 

107.0 

109.0 

100.4 

115.6 

116.5 

124. 4 

108.5 

101.1 

178.8 

140.5 

This  table  shows  for  all  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cattle  and 
cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  mess  beef,  tallow,  and 
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hides)  an  advance  in  price  in  1891,  but  not  in  the  same  degree;  in 
1892,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles  in  this  group;  in  1893,  an  increase, 
except  for  hides,  for  which  there  was  a  further  decline;  in  1894,  a 
decline,  except  for  beef  hams,  which  increased;  in  1895,  an  increase, 
except  for  beef  hams  and  tallow;  in  1896,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles; 
in  1897,  an  increase,  except  for  tallow;  in  1898,  an  increase  for  all  of 
the  articles,  except  beef  hams;  in  1899,  an  increase  for  all;  in  1900,  a 
decline,  except  for  mess  beef  and  tallow;  in  1901,  an  increase  for  cattle, 
tallow,  and  hides,  and  a  decline  for  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  and  mess 
beef;  in  1902,  an  increase  for  all;  in  1903,  a  decrease  for  all,  and  in 
1904  an  increase  for  cattle,  fresh  beef,  and  hams,  and  a  decrease  for 
mess  beef,  tallow,  and  hides. 

For  the  15  years  from  1890  to  1904  the  lowfllt  relative  price  for 
cattle  was  88.3  in  1896,  the  highest  139.5  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  fresh 
beef  89.2  in  1890,  the  highest  125.9  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  beef 
hams  80.4  in  1890,  the  highest  125.6  in  1899;  the  lowest  for  mess  beef 
84.8  in  1892,  the  highest  147.1  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  tallow  76.3  in 
1897,  the  highest  144.6  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  hides  68.4  in  1894,  the 
highest  142.8  in  1902.  The  facts  for  the  other  groups  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table. 

General  Tables  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  follow. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904. 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

BABliBlT:  Cbolc«  to  fancy  malClnct  by  sample* 

fprice  per  iHubel  in  Chica^,  weekly  range;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 
\  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Jtn 

t0.51-«).«) 
.58-    .60 
1           .54-    .61 
.56-    .61 
.53-    .60 
.52-    .60 
.5.V    .58 
.55-    .60 
.55-    .61 
.53-    .60 
.52-    .60 
.52-    .58 
.52-    .56 

1 
Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

10.52-10.56 
.53-    .57  , 
.53-    .60 
.58-    .58 
.65-    .58  , 
.55-    .58  ' 
.52-    .58 
.55-    .58 
.55-    .59  1 
.57-    .59 
.55-    .59 
.55-    .59 
.53-    .66 

July... 

Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

90.50-S0.56 
.49-    .54 
.48-    .52 
.4»-    .52 
.4^    .52 
.46-    .50 
.47-    .52 
.50-    .55 
.50-    .55 
.60-    .55 
.4^    .55 
.4^    .55 
.49-    .54 
.47-    .52 

Oct  .... 

; 

Nov.... 

•  Dec 

1 

1 

Average 

1 

10.45-10.52 
.45-    .50 
.4^    .52 
.45-    .64 

Feb 

Mar .... 

.48-    .62 
>.           .48-    .5» 
.48-    .52 
.48-    .53 
.47-    .62 
.45-    .61 
.45-    .60 
.45-    .48 
.45-    .43 

' 

€0.5300 

CATTLBt  Siteerih  cbolce  to  extra. 

[Price  per  hnndred  pounds  in  Chicago,  on  Tuesday  of  each  weelc:  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade 
Bulletin.  Beginning  in  October  the  two  dt»sorlptions  here  quoted  were  subdivided  by  the  Daily 
Trade  Bulletin  into  three  descriptions,  as  follows:  Extra  well  finished,  choice  to  extra,  and  good  to 
choice.) 


1 
Jan 

1 
S5.50-C6.00 

Apr 

|5.25-«).ai 

July... 

1 

$5. 90-S6. 60 

Oct 

15. 674-16. 40 

5. 40-  6. 80 

6.25-  5.85 

6. 90-  0.  fiO   , 

5.K74-  6.60 

5.40-  5.90 

6. 15-  6. 70 

5. 90-  6. 6o 

5.97i-  6.80 

6.40-  5.90 

6. 15-  5. 70 

5. 90-  6.  GO   ■ 

6.071-  7.00 

Feb ' 

5.20-  5.75  ' 

May... 

6. 15-  5. 70 

Aug  ... 

5.05-0,40      Nov.... 

6.85  -  7.00 

1 

5.20-  5.75 

5.30-  5.70 

5. 0.>-  0.  40 

6.06  -  7.00 

1 

6.20-  5.70 

6. 30-  5. 75 

.5.00-  0.10 

6.95  -  6.85 

6.25-  6.00  , 

6.40-  6.85 

5. 50-  5. 90  N 

5.921-  7.00 

1 

June  ..' 

6. 40-  5. 85 
6.60-  6.40 

Sep  ... 

5. 50-  6. 15   j 

5.50-  6.10   1  Dec 

6. 124-  7. 30 

Mar  .... 

k2Fh-  6.66 

6.121-  7.60 

5.30-  6.00  1 

6. 70-  6. 65 

5.50-  6.30 

6.121-  7.60 

5.40-  6.00 

■ 

6. 70-  6.  65 

5.60-  6.25 

6.121-  7.60 

6.25-  5.80 

, 

6. 90-  6. 75 

6. 60-  6. 45 

6.871-  6.75 

6.25-  5.85  j 

1 

1 

Average 

.........<~. ..... 

1 

1 

15.9562 

CATTI4E:  steers,  c^od  to  choice. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade 
Bulletin.  Beginning  in  Octol>er  the  two  descriptions  here  quoted  were  subdivided  by  the  Daily 
Trade  Bulletin  into  three  descriptions  as  follows:  Extra  well  finished,  choice  to  extra,  and  good  to 
choice.] 


Jan 

!              1 
f4.70-$5.40   ■  Apr.... 

14.60-95.40 

July... 

$5.00-85.80      Oct  .... 

S4. 90  -t5. 674 

4.70-6.20 

4.60-  5.40 

5. 00-  5. 80 

4. 971-  6  874 

4.70-  5.30 

4.50-5  25 

6. 10-  5.  K)    . 

5. 10  -  6  974 

4. 70-  5. 30 

4. 50-  5. 25  , 

6. 10-  5.  80    1 

5. 25  -  6  074 

Feb 

4..'50-5.20  ',  May... 

4.50-  5.25  ' 

Aug  ... 

4.H5-5..'S()      Nov.... 

4.95  -5.86 

4.50-  5.20   ! 

4.65-  5.25 

4. 8.>-  6. 50 

5. 15  -  6  05 

A.m-  5.20 

1 

4.65-  5.25 

4.  8.5-  6. 50 

5.00-6.95 

4.60-  5.40 

4. 80-  5.  SO 

4.75-  5.35 

4.80  -  6.924 

June... 

4. 80-  5.  30  ' 
4.80-6.60 

Sept... 

4. 7.V  5.  GO  , 

4.75-  5.50      Dec... 

6. 05  -  6. 124 

Mar.... 

4.60-  5.40 

6.05  -  6.121 

4.eO-  5.40 

4.80-  6.65 

4. 75-  5.  75   , 

5. 05  -  6. 124 

4.60-  5.40 

4.80-  5.60 

4. 75-  5.  70 

5  05  -  6. 124 

4.60-  5.40 

6.00-  6.80  • 

4.90-  5.65 

4. 871-  6. 871 

4.60-6.40 

Average 

1 

•1 

•6.1923 
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Table  I.— WIIOLF^ALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

CORNt  No*  2n  cash* 

[Price  per  biiHhcl  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 


Jan 


Feb. 


Price. 


10.42) 

.4U 

.46} 


Month. 


Apr. 


Mar.  .. 


$0.46|-  .46)    I 

.47}      May 


June 


Price 

• 

Month. 

1 

«0.5IM0.^1) 

July... 

.  52i- 

.  52 1 

.49  - 

.53 
.461 

.471 

Aug  ... 

.48}- 

.48} 
.49 
.48J 
.481 

1 

.491- 

.50 
.49} 

Sept... 

.47)- 

.48i 
.48} 

Price. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

• 
10.48} 

Oct.... 

90.521-10.58 

.48} 

.601-    .51 

.49) 

.521 

.49) 

.52  -    .63) 

.Mi 

Nov  ... 

.hi 

.513) 

.  54  -    .541 

.541 

..% 

.  5.>} 

.501-    ..13 

.52) 

.60 

.53} 

Dec 

•   .461 

.54} 

.45)-    .46} 

.521 

.46  -    .461 

.52) 

Average 

.461-    .47 

90.6046 

COTTONx  Upland,  middling. 

[I*ricc  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin. J 


Jan 

90.1890 

Apr.... 

90.1500  ! 

July... 

90.1060 

Oct  .... 

90.1030 

.HOO 

.1475 

.1115  ; 

.1056 

.1450 

.1410 

.1095 

.1085 

.  15^5 

.1875 

.1070 

.1005 

Feb 

.  1675 

May ... 

.  i:v>5 

Aug  . . . 

.1050 

Nov 

.1000 

.  1 425 

.1375 

.1065 

.1025 

.l;i60  . 

.1365 

.1065 

.1025 

.1480 

.1335 

.1120 

.0990 

June  .. 

.  1275 
.1180 

Sept... 

.1165 
.1110 

Dec  .... 

.0«»50 

Jncit    •  •  «  • 

.16i0 

.OSJO 

.  1625 

.1240  , 

.1090 

.0^ 

.  164,5 

.1110  ; 

.1110 

.0770 

.1400 

.1085  ! 

.1090 

.0735 

.1490 

Average 

f 

! 

J 

90. 1210 

FLAXSEEDS  No.  1. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chica.",'o  Board  of  Trade.] 


% 


Jan 

1 

90. 971-91.  roi  1 

Apr.... 

91.09-91.16 

July . . . 

91.02  -91.071 

Oct 

f 1.101 

Feb 

1.09-1.16     1 

May... 

1.01-  1.081 

Aug  ... 

1.16  -  1.24 

Nov  — 

91. 0»-  1.15 

Mar 

1.11  -  1.161     June  .. 

1.00-  1.061 

Sept... 

1.181-  1.251 

Dec 

Average 

• 

1.11-  1.18 

1 

91  10S8 

HAY:  Tim 

othy,  N 

0.  1« 

[Pric 

e  per  ton  in  Chicago  on  T 

uesday  of  each  ^ 
911.00-912.00 

^veck;  qu4 
July... 

otations  from  th 

c  Daily  In 

ter  Ocean.] 

Jan 

1 
910  00-811  00 

Apr.... 

912.00-912  50 

1 
Oct 

910.60-911.00 

11  00-  11.50 

11.00-  12.00 

12  00-  12.50 

11.60-  12  60 

11.00-  ll.fiO 

12  00-  13  00 

12  00-  13  00  ' 

11.60-  12  50 

11.00-  11.60 

12.50-  18  00 

12.00-  13,00 

11  00-  11.60 

Feb 

11.00-  11.50 

May . . . 

12  fiO-  13  00 

Aug  ... 

12.00-  13.00 

Nov.... 

11.00-  11.60 

11  00-  11.. W  1 

12  .^-  13.00 

12.50-  13.50 

11  00-  11.60 

11.00-  11.  50 

12  50-  13  00 

12.50-  13.60 

11.00-  11  60 

10.50-  11.00 

12.50-  13.00 

12  60-  18  50 

11.00-  11.60 

June... 

12  50-  13  00 
12.00-  13  00 

Sept ... 

11.50-  12  50 
11.50-  12.00 

Deo .... 

11.00-  11.60 

Mar  .... 

10  50-  11.00 

11.00-  11  50 

10.50-  11  00 

12.00-  13.00 

11.00-  11.50 

10.60-  11.50 

• 

10.50-  11.00 

12  00-  13.  (X) 

11.00-  11.50 

10.60-  11.00 

11.00-  12.00 

12.00-  13.10 

10..^-  11.00 

10  60-  11  00 

11.00-  li.OO 

• 

1 

Average 

1 
1 

911.7306 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FARM  PIlOI>UCT8— Continued. 

HIDBS:  Green,  salted,  packers,  beavy  native  steem. 

[.Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

1 
Price.            Month. 

t 

Price. 

Month. 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 

Average 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

90.1100 
.1075 
.1062 

90.1071   ,  July... 
AOH   >  Aug  ... 
.1118     Sept... 

90.1131 
.1186 
.  1175 

90.1231 
.1369 
.1396 

1 

90.1166 

HOGS:  neavy. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Jan 

Feb 

94.6&-«5.07i 
4.70-  .5.00 
4.89-6.06 
4.»-5.20 
4.aa-6.06 
5.10-6.35 
6. 2^-  5. 45 
6.45-6.65 

Apr...* 
May... 

*  June... 

1 

1 

95.20-95.45 
5.00-5.37* 
4.W-6.20 
4. 70-  5. 15 
4.50-4.85 
4.65-  4.96 
4.66-4.924 
4.45-4.671 
4.56-4.80 
4  70-  4. 90 
4.90-6.10 
6. 20- 5. 40 
6.20-6.45 

July... 
Aug... 

Sept... 

96. 40-95. 62i 
6. 15-  5. 40 
6.40-  5.90 
5.15-  5.65 
6.00-  5.47* 
5.20-6.70 
4.95-5.40 
4.85-  5.45 
5.00-  5.70 
6.05-5.60    , 
6.40-6.00    ' 
6. 70-  6. 25 
6.t6-6.25    , 

1 

Oct 

Nor  — 

Dec  .... 

95.70-96.20 
5. 50-  6, 05 
4.80-6.35 
6.00-5.50 
4. 70- 6.17* 
4.90-  5.20 
4. 6b-  4. 90 
4.4.5-4.70 
4. 50-  4.  70 
4.50-  4.621 
4. 40-  4. 62} 
4.  .55-  4.  65 
4.45-  4.65 

Mar  .... 

6.'46^*6.76  " 
6.4^-6.714 
6.45-6.70 
5.15-6.45 
&50-  6.674 

1 
1 

Average 

95.1550 

HOGS:  I^Urbt. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Jan 

94. 50-94. 95 

Apr 

95. 10^.  40 

1 
Jnly... 

95.46-95.60 

1 

1  Oct 

96. 7.5-96. 20 

4.50-  5.00 

4.85-  5.30 

5.20-5.25 

5. 60-  6. 00 

4.55-5.00 

4.65-  5.10 

5. 65-  5. 90 

4. 90-  5. 35 

4.  HO-  6.15 

' 

4.66-6.10 

6. 45-  5. 70 

, 

5. 10-  5.  .TO 

Teb 

4.45-  4.90 

,  May... 

4.60-  4.75 

Aug  ... 

6.30-5.46 

Nov 

4. 70-  6. 10 

4.90-  5.25 

4.65-  4.90 

5.  .50-  6. 70 

4. 9.5-  5.  20 

4. 80-  5. 40 

1 

4. 70-  4. 874 

6.:55-6.55 

4.70-  4.874 

5.05-  5.60 

4.45-4.65 
4. 55-  4  75 

5.35-  5.50 
5  55-  5  80 

1 

4.  iO-  4.  65 
4..50-  4.ti5 
4.  40-  4.  (» 

Mar.... 

5.i6^  5.  .55*" 

June  .. 

4.70-4.874 

Sept... 

5. 55-  5. 80 

Dec 

5.15-5.674  ' 

■ 

4.80-  6.05 

6. 8.5-  6. 05 

4.80-  4.60 

6.30-5.66    - 

6.1.5-  6.35 

6.  a5-  6. 32i 

4.  40-  4.  65 

5.05-6.40    . 

9.20-  5.40 

6. 00-  6. 374 

4. 25-  4.  55 

6.40-  6.65    I 

1 

' 

I 

1 

1 

Average 

............ ....| 

1 

1 

$.\  14«1 

HOPS:  New  York  State,  clioiee. 

on  the  first  of  each  month;  qiiotatlons 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qiiotatlons  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

cial  Bi 


Jan 

Feb 

Jlar....i 

90.34-90.37  ' 
.36-    .38 
.36-    .38 

f 

,  Apr 

May... 

June... 

90. 34-90. 36 
.33-    .35 
.33-    .35 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

! 

90.32-90.34 

.33-    .35  I 

1 

1 

,  Oct 

'  Nov.... 
Dec 

^  Average 

1 
1 

90. 34-90. 36 
.34-    .36 
.34-    .35 

i 
1 

90. 3475 
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Tabw  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  1904— ContdDued. 
FARM  FBODTJCTS— Continued. 

OATSi  CoutrBCl  gradeiH  tmah. 

[Price  per  biuhel  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  _i}uotstloiu  lumlihcd  br  the  wcrelary  ot  Ihe 


Month. : 

Price. 

Apr.... 
May... 

Price. 

I0.8»i-I0.391 
.37-    .37 

»0.0,. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

ID 

SSI-*) 

S: 

89!- 
411- 

3f.l' 
411, 

July... 
9cpl  — 

«),W1-I0.B9|! 
.391-    .4o;j 

.„.-  'M 

il 

-II 

Oct  .... 

Dec.... 
ATcraRe 

...-''Si 

;a 

.Ml 

Bar.... 

3SH- 

40 

3H| 

10. 3641 

RVEi  No.  X,  eaab. 


?k:  niicitRllonti  fumlnhed  by  tl 

ol  fia-lL-,] 


10.70 

«.« 

o.t 

10.-3 

:¥) 

"■"-  :S 

,7U 

("1 

Sept... 

..,-  :?i' 

1>00.... 

liar.... 

.731    June... 

.74 

■v 

.7s-  ;75' 

I 

.0.1 

.731 

Average 

.73 

IO.W« 

ttHEBPi  NMIve. 

(Price  per  hundnHl  poundnin  ChJCHgo  on  Tiicalay  i.[  i-nch 


H  trom  the  Pally  Inter 


|4.rA-t.V»  I  July.. 
4.U0-  h.»  , 
4.00-  .'i.^ 
4..'>0-  &.-JS 
4.M-V.'iO  Aug.. 
4,.'i0-  fi.-W  I 
S.M-  A. 40  ' 
2.7!>-  S.W  I 

4!  SO-  .■>!  M      Hcpt . 


|S.7S-»4.a 
S.OO-  3.71 

4.00-  4, a 
S.7.S-  4.  a 


B.OO-6 

■a 

•4.1457 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  prices  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Concluded. 

SHJBBPi  UTestern* 

[Pii6e  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Month. 

Price.        i 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price.         ;   Month. 

Price. 

J*" 

Feb 

$3.50-»4.25 
8.60-4.40 
3.26-4.00 
4.00-  4.15 
3.70-3.35 
3.60-  4.50 
4.10-4.55 
4.0O-4.75 

Apr.;.. 
May... 

June... 

•4.65-15.50 
5.00-5.60  ' 
6.20-  6.60  , 
6.30-6.40 
4.50-6.60  ; 
5.0O-6.35 
8.00-5.50  ' 
4.00-5.60 
4.50-6.35 
4.50-  5.50 
4.50-5.25 
4.26-4.85 
3.50-4.40 

July... 
Aug  ... 

Sept... 

S3. 90-44. 10  ' 
4.00-4.60 
3.86-4.50 
3.50-  4.60 
3.50-  4.00  ' 
3. 60-  3. 80  i 
3.60-3.90 
3.60-3.65  1 
3.60-  4.25  , 
8.50-  3.90  1 
3.60-4.10  1 
8.50-  4.00 
3.85-  4.20 

1  Oct 

1 
Not... 

Dec.... 

1 

1 

|3.65-$4.U0 
3.76-4.08 
3.50-4.371 
2.66-4.60 
4.10-4.35 
4.00-  4.50 
4.10-4,26 
3.75-4.40 
3. 26-  4. 25 

Mar.... 

8,76-4.55 
4.40- 4.80 
2.50-5.00 
4.00-  6.00 
4.60-  6.30 

3. 50-  4. 85 

3.76 

4.65-6.16 

4. 25-  5. 25 

................| 

1 

1 
1 

Average 

$4.2608 

IVHEAT:  Reffnlar  srade,  caalt. 

p*rice  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1 

Jan 

1' 
to.  811-10. 861    Apr.... 

|0.93f-fl.00i 

July... 

li 
«0.95hfl.00      Oct 

fl.l2M1.20 

.«2f-    .87t' 

.95i-    .99i 

.984-  1.0) 

1.091-  1.17 

.85-    .90  1 

.95H    .97  . 

1.03-  1.041 

1.154-1.20 

.831-    .91 

.95f-    .961 

.991-  1.024' 

1.174-  1.20 

Feb 

.87H    .94 

May... 

.871-1.02 

Aug  ... 

.95-1.03 

Nov.... 

1. 141-  1. 19 

.91i-    .97J 

.911-  1.04  , 

1.021-  1.10 

1. 151-  1. 19 

.93-1.00 

.931-  1.06  , 

1.044-  1.18 

1.144-1.20 

l.OOJ-  1.10. 

.931-  1.06  ' 
.93i-  1.06 

1.09-  1.18 
1.071-  1.16  ! 

1.11  J-  1.18 
1.10  -  1.18 

Mar  .... 

.95i-1.02 

June... 

.96i-  1.06  . 

Sept... 

1.054-  1.18 

Dec 

1.141-  1.22 

.891-  .m 

.924-  1.02  I 

1.161-  1.20 

1.104-  1-184 

/ 

.W4-    .99i 

.941-    .99 

1.11  -  1.20 

1. 12  -  1. 18 

.91J-    .95j 
.96|-1.02i 

1 
I 

.941-1.00  1 

1.  lip- 1.20 

1.141-  1.20 

.  — , 

1 

1 

, 

Average 

$1.0390 

FOOD,  ETC, 

BBANSt  raedlum,  cliolce. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Kew  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  qiiotations  from  *)he  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jmn. 
Feb. 


$2.10  '  Apr.. 

2.00-2.05      May. 

2.20     June. 


$2.00-$2.05  >i  July 
2. 05  ,    Aug 


2.05 


Sept 


$1.95-$2.00  li  Oct. 
1.95  I  Nov 
1.90  ,    Dec 


Average 


$1.90-$1.95 

2.00 

1.90-  1.95 


$2.0104 


BREADS  Crmrkera,  Boston,  In  boxea. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


$0.07  j  Apr.. 
.07  |i  May . 
.07     June. 


$0.08 
.06 
.08 


$0.0776 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICFi?  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

I*X)OD,  KTC.-Continued. 
BRKADt  Crackcnn  sodA^  N.  B.  €.,  In  boxes. 

[Prico  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationii  iiom  the  Merchants'  ReTikw.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

t 

Month. 

Oct 

Nov.... 

X/CC  •  ■  •  • 

1 

'Average 

1 

Wee. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

1 

•0.06J 

.0()i 
.0(»i. 

1 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

1 

10.07 

.07 
.001 

1 

July... 

Au(f  ... 

,  Sept... 

10.06^ 

.0()i 

90.061 

.051 
.06* 

fO.OS69 

BRBADt  Ijoaff  1  pound  after  baklnip. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  Waflhlngton,  D.  C,  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.  Weight  before  baking,  18  ounces. 
Price  per  pound  (before  tiaking),  January  to  October  and  December,  90.0856;  November,  90.0444; 
average  for  the  year,  90.0368.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


90.04 
.04 
.04 


Apr.... 
Miiy ... 
June... 


90.04 

July . 

.04 

Aug  . 

.04 

Sept. 

.. 


90.04 
.04 
.04 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


I. 


90.04 
.05 
.04 


90.0409 


BBEADt  Ijoar«  lioiiieniade* 

[Prico  per  loaf  in  New  York  on  the  flrHt  of  each  month.    Weight  before  baking,  January  to  July,  19 
ounces;  August  and  September,  Is  ounces:  October  to  December,  17  ounces.    Price  per  pound 

i before  baking),  January  to  July.  90.U337;  August  and  September,  90.0356:  October  to  December, 
0.0376;  average  for  the  year,  90.03M).  Standard  weight  and  standard  pricei  charged  by  the  Bakers' 
As.%K'iation,  which  includes  leading  large  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  one  or 
two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  thek  bread  in  Manhattan.] 


BBBADt  Loaf,  Vienna. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  New  Y^rk  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Weight  before  baking.  January  to  July,  18 
outuuh:  AiigUHt  and  .SeptemlMT,  17  ounces;  October  to  Deccmlier,  16  ounces.     Price  per  pound 

ibfforo  baking) .  January  to  July,  90.0S6C:  August^and  September,  90.0876;  October  to  liecember, 
om-.  average  for  the  ywir.  $0.0370.  Standard  weight  and  standard  nrlce.s  charged  bv  the  Haken' 
AsfkK'iatlon,  which  includcH  leading  large  brt»ttd  manufacturerH  in  New  York,  Brool^lyn.  and  on« 
or  two  in  New  Jerscv  who  deliyer  tneir  bread  in  Manhattan.] 


Jan ... 
Feb... 
Mar  .., 


90.0-t 
.04 
.04 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


90.04     Oct. 
.04      Nov.... 
.04   I  Dec .... 

Average 


90.04 
.04 
.04 

90.04 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUTTEH:  Creauneryt  Elsln. 

[Price  per  ponnd  in  Elgin,  111.,  on  Monday  of  eaeli  week;  quotations  furnished  by  D.  W.  Willson, 

editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

'  Month. 

Price.        1 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

10.24 
.24 
.22 
.22 

1 
Apr 

May... 

June... 

90.244 
.244 
.23 
.23 

'  July... 

1 

1 

1 

,  Aug.. 
Sept... 

1 
1 

10.174 
.17    1 
.17    , 
.17    1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

10.20 
.20 
.21 
.214 
.23 

Feb 

.23 

.244 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.244 

.244 

.244 

.244 

.23 

.20 

.194 

.184 

.174 

.174 

.17* 

.174 

.174 

.17 
.17 
.18    ' 
.184 
.19 
.19    1 
.19 
.194 
.20    1 
1 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

Mar.... 

.26* 

.26* 

.26* 

.27 

.28 

SO.  2178 

BUTTERS  Creamerj,  extra* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Ck>mmercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


to.  24  -^.24} 

Apr.,.. 

.23- 

.23i 

.22  - 

.22  J 

.22- 

.22i 

.23- 

.23i 

May... 

.244- 

.25 

.26  - 

.26} 

.26  - 

.264 

June  .. 

.26  - 

.264 

.24  - 

.244 

.24  - 

.244 

.24  - 

.244 

.26- 

.2&J 

SO.  18 

SO.  174-  .171 

.17*-  .17} 

.174-  .171 

.174-  .171 

.174-  .171 

.  18  -  .  18} 

.18-  .184 

.19-  .19: 

. 19  -  .  19} 

.19-  .19i 

.194-  .19} 

.204-  .21 


1 

!  Oct 

S0.20}-S0.21 

.20-    .20* 

.21  -    .214 

.214-    .21} 

Nov.... 

.23-    .234 

.25-    .26} 

.25-    .25* 

.25  -    .25* 

1 

.26  -    .26* 

1  Dec.... 

.27-    .27* 

.27  -    .27* 

.26  -    .26* 

Average 

.27-    .27* 

SO.  2189 

BUTTER:  DaliT«  New  York  State,  tabs  andl  balf  tuba,  fancy. 

[Price  per  ponnd  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


SO.  19-90. 21 

.19-  .20 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .20 

.19-  .21 

.20-  .22 

'"".*2d^"'.'22" 

.•20-  .21 

.19-  .21 

.19-  .21 

.20-  .22 


Apr 


May 


June 


S0.19-S0.21 

.21 

.21 

.22- 

.224 

.22- 

.23 

.19 

.19- 

.194 

.17- 

.174 

.17- 

.174 

.17- 

.174 

.17- 

.174 

.17 

.17 

SO.  17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

SO.  174- 

.18    ■ 

.174- 

.18    , 

.174- 

.18    ' 

.18  - 

.184  ' 

.19- 

.194 

1 

1  Oct  .... 

t 

SO.  19 

-$0,194 
.19 
.20 

.20 

-    .204 

Nov 

1 

1 

.214 

-     .22 
.23 
.21 

.24 

i  Dec 

1 

.'2r> 
.25 
.24 
.25 

Average 

1 

SO.  1970 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904-€ontiiiaed. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHEESE:  Neiv  York,  fall  cream,  lar^e,  colored,  beet  c^rmdee* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

f0.12  ■ 

Apr 

10.12 

July... 

«0.07i 

Oct 

10.10 

.12 

.12 

.071 ; 

.10 

.12 

•0.11-    .lU 

.07* 

,09k 

.12 

.11-    .lli 

.074 

.09§ 

Feb 

.12 

May  ... 

.lOf-    .11 

Aug  .. 

.074 

Nov 

.091 

.12 

.101-    .11 

.071 

.10* 

.12 

.lOi-    .11 

.061 

.101 

.12 

.071 

.081 

.Hi 

June  .. 

.03 
.08 

Sept... 

.084 
.08} 

Dec.... 

'Ilk 

Mar  — 

.12  ; 

.11* 

.12  1 

.07J 

.084 

.111 

.12 

,08J 
08l 

.09 

.11* 

.12 

.09} 

.11* 

.12 

Average 

1 

10.1019 

COFFEE:  Rio  No.  7,  Brazil  grades. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  tftc  first  of  each  month;  ouotations  from  tlie  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

•0,071-80.07; 

Apr. 

Feb 

.09A- 
.061  - 

.09i'« 

May. 

Mar  — 

.07 

June 

10.061-93.07 
.074-    .074 
.06J-    .074 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


«0.074-$0.07|  ' 
.074-  .074  , 
.084-    -084 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


90. 084-10.084 
.084-  .081 
.084-    .06* 


90.0782 


EGGS:  New-laid,  fancy,  near-by. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

90. 88  -90. 47 
.31  -    .35 
.31-    .35 
.36-    .40 
.83-    .35 
.83-    .38 
.35-    .38 
.32  -    .35 

Apr.... 
May . . . 

June... 

90.184-90.21 
.184-    .194 
.184-    .20    1 
.19-    .20    1 
.19-    .20    1 
.19-    .20 
.19-    .21    1 
.18-    .20    1 
.18-    .21    , 
.19-    .21    ' 
.19-    .21 
.19-    .21 
.19-    .21 

July... 
Aug  ... 

Sept . . . 

90.194-€0.21 
.21  -    .23 
.22-    .24 
.22  -    .24 
.21  -    .24 
.21  -    .26 
.23-    .26 
.23  -    .26 
.23  -    .26 
.23-    .27 
.25-    .28 
.25-    .28 
.25-    .28 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

|0.2&-9a9O 
.26-  .80 
.27-  .30 
.27-  .30 
.27-  .32 
.29-  .85 
.30-  .38 
.32-  .38 
.82-    .38 

AAftc   •  •  •  • 

,214-    .244  . 
.22-    .25 
.20-    .23 
.  17  -    .19 
.194-    .21    , 

.35-  .40 
.83-  .40 
.32-  .36 
.81-    .36 

90.2660 

1 


FISHs  Cod,  dry,  bank,  large. 

[Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


96.60-96.75 
6.60-  6.75 
7.76-8.00 


Apr..., 
May . . , 

June  .. 


96.624-96.874 
7.50-  8.00 
7.60  -  8.00 


July . , 
Aug  .. 
Sept., 


97.5048.00 
7.00-  7.50 
7.00-  7.60 


Oct . . . . 
Nov  . . . 

UCC  •  •  •  • 

Average 


97.00-97.60 
7.00-  7.60 
7.0O-  7.60 

97.281S 
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Tablb  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FISH:  HerrlnSf  sbore,  ronnd,  lar^e* 

[Price  per  barrel  In  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Month. 

•Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

$4.50-15.60 
6.00-6.25 
6.00-5.50 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

$6.00-S5.50 
6.00 
(«) 

July... 

Aug  ... 
Sept... 

r 

Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

Average 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$5.4631 

FISH:  mackerel,  naif,  large  No.  3ff« 

[Price  per  barrel  In  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

$15.50 

15.60 

$15.00-    16.00 

1 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

1 

$15.00-  $16.00 
14.00-    15.00 
12.00-    13.00 

1 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

$12.00- $13.00 

13.00-    14.00 

14.00 

1 

1  Oct 

1  Nov 

Dec 

Average 

$14.50- $16.60 
14.50-    16.50 
14.60-    15.60 

$14.50 

FISH:  Salmon,  canned,  Columbia  River,  1-pound  tallin. 

[Price  per  dozen  cans  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  nuotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . . . 
Feb.. 
Mar  .. 


$1.70-$1.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 


Apr.. 
May . 
June. 


$1.70-$1.75  f  July 
1.70-  1.75  I  Aug 
1. 70-  1. 75     Sept 


$1. 70-$l.  75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 


$1.70-$1.75 
1.70-  1.76 
1.70-  1.75 


$1.7250 


FIjOUR:  Ruckwlieat. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

$2.30-$2.35 

Apr.... 

(a) 

Feb 

2.00 

May . . . 

(") 
(a) 

Mar  .... 

(") 

June  .. 

FliOUR:  Rye. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  Quotations  from  the  New  Y'ork  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


^.2043.50 

Apr 

3. 40-  3. 60 

May... 

4.50-4.80 

June  .. 

$4.25-$4.75 
4.20-  4.65 
4.20-4.60 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


$4.0O-$4.75 
4.15-  4.70 
4.30-  4.90 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 

I 


$4.50-$4.80 
4. 50-  4. 90 
4.40-4.80 


$4.3479 


a  No  quotation  for  month. 

fr  Quotation  from  the  New  York  Commercial. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904-Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 


CHEESEt  Neifv  York,  fkill  creaiUf  large,  colored,  beet  cradee* 

on  TueMlay  of  each  week;  quotations 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  TueMlay  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

~  ■  -  1^1 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 
July... 

Price.        1 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

10.12 

Apr. . . . 

10.12 

«0.07j 

Oct 

90.10 

.12 

.12 

.07f  ; 

.10 

.12 

90.11  -    .lU 

.074  ' 

.09 

.12 

.11  -    .114 

.074  ! 

.09 

Feb 

.12 

May . . . 

.101-    .11 

Aug  .. 

.074 

Nov 

.09 

.12 

.101-    .11 

.071 

.10 

.12 

.lOf-    .11 

.084 

.10 

.12 

.074 
.OS 

.084 
.084  1 

.lU 

Mar 

.12 

June  .. 

.08 

Sept . . . 

.081  1 

Dec 

.111 

.12 

.072 

.08)  ' 

.111 

.12 

.08J 

.09    1 

.111 

.12 

08! 

.091 

.111 

.12 

Average 

1 

10.1019 

rOFFEEt  Hio  No.  7,  Braxll  grades. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  tfio  first  of  each  month;  ouotatfons  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


80.071  -90.07; 
.09  A-    .09  A 
.061  -    .07 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


90.061-99.07 
.071-    .071 
.06{-    .074 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.074-90.071 
.071-  .074 
.084-.  .081 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


90.081-90.081 
.084-  .084 
.084-    .081 


90.0782 


EGGSs  New-laid,  nmcy,  near«by« 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  Tuesrlay  of  each  week;  quntations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar  • . .  < 


90.88  -90.47 

.31  -  .85 

.81  -  .85 

.86-  .40 

.83-  .85 

.83  -  .88 

.85-  .88 

.82-  .85 

"".'2iH"*244' 

.22-  .26 

.20  -  .23 

. 17  -  .19 

.194-  .21 


Apr.. 
May  . 

June. 


90.184-90.21     , 

July... 

.184- 

.194 

.184- 

.20    1 

.19  - 

.20    1 

.19  - 

.20    ■ 

Aug  . . . 

.19  - 

.20 

.19  - 

.21     1 

.18  - 

.20    1 

.18  - 

.21     , 

.19  - 

.21     ' 

Sept... 

.19- 

.21 

.19  - 

.21 

.19  - 

.21 

1 

1 
1 

90. 194 
.21  ■ 
.22  - 
.22  - 
.21  - 
.21  - 
.23- 
.23  - 
.23  ■ 
.23  - 
.25  • 
.25  - 
.25  - 


SO.  21 

•  .23 
.24 

■  .24 

•  .24 

•  .26 

•  .26 
.26 

■  .26 

■  .27 
-    .28 

■  .28 

•  .28 


Oct 

90.25-90.80 

.2&-    .80 

.27-    .80 

.27-    .80 

Nov 

.27-    .32 

.29-    .85 

.30-    .88 

.82-    .88 

.32-    .38 

Dec 

.8,V    .40 

.33-    .40 

.82-    .86 

.81-    .86 

Average 

90.2650 

FISHi  Cod,  dry,  bank,  large. 

[Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan 

Feb... 
Mar  .. 


96.50-96.75 
6. 60-  6. 75 
7.75-  8.00 


Apr.. 
May . 

June 


96. 624-96. 874 
7.60  -  8.00 
7.60  -  8.00 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


r.  5048. 00 
7.00-  7.50 
7.00-  7.50 


Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

Average 


97. 00-97.50 
7.00-  7.60 
7.00-  7.60 

97.2818 
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Tablb  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued, 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FISH:  Herrliiflf,  slioref  ronnd*  lRrv«* 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Month. 

Price.        1 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

14.60-95.50 
5.00-5.25 
5.0O-5.50  , 

( 

Apr 

May . . . 

June  .. 

15. 0045.50 
5.00 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

1 

a) 

1 

Oct 

Nov  ... 
Dec — 

Average 

t6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

95.4531 

FISH:  mackerel,  aalt,  lar^e  No.  3ii. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


1 

915.00-916.00 

July... 

14.00-    15.00 

Aug  ... 

12.00-    13.00 

1 
1 

1  Sept... 

1 

1 

912.00-913.00      Oct. 

13.00-    14.00  I    Nov 

14. 00  I    Dec 


914.50-915.50 
14.50-  15.50 
14.60-    15.50 


Average 


914.50 


FISH:  Salmon,  caoned,  Columbia  River,  l-ponnd  talln. 

[Price  per  dozen  cans  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


91.70-91.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 


Apr.. 
May . 
June. 


91.70-91. 
1.70- 
1.70-  1.75 


H.75   I 
1.75 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


91.70-91.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 


I 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


91.70-91.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 


91.7250 


FIjOUR:  Ruckwlieat. 

[Price  per  hundred  ^unils  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


92.30-92.35 
2.00 


692.65 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec  . 


,  Average 


92. 50-92. 65 
2. 20-  2. 25 
2. 20-  2. 25 

92.3333 


FliOUR:  Rye. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


93.20-93.50 
3.40-  3.60 
4.50-4.80 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


94.25-94.75 

July... 

4.20-4.65 

Aug  ... 

4.20-4.60 

Sept... 

94.00-94.75 
4. 1^  4. 70 
4.30-  4.90 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 

I 


94.  u(f— 94.  HU 
4.50-  4.90 
4.40-4.80 


94.3479 


a  No  quotation  for  month. 

fr  Quotation  from  the  New  York  Commercial. 
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Tablb  I.-WIIOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

JVIBALi  Com,  line  nrltlfe* 

[Price  per  bag  of  100  pounds  In  New  York  on  the  flrRt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

11.20 
1.30 
1.35 

i 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept  ... 

r 

Price.            Month. 

1' 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Jflfim     ■  ■  ■  • 

Apr 

May  . . . 
June  .. 

$1.20-$1.85 
1.25-  1.80 
1.87-  1.88 

11.46  i'  Oct.... 

11.40-  1.46      Nov  ... 

1.16-1.46      Dec... 

1 

Average 

1 

$1.25-11.80 
1.86-  1.46 
1.40-1.50 

11.3396 

HIEAIjX  €orii«  line  yellow. 

[Price  per  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  flr^t  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


91.20-$1.26 

Apr.... 

1.80 

May . . . 

1.36 

June... 

•1.20-fl.35 
1.26-  1.80 
1.37-  1.38 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


tl.av$1.40 
1.16-  1.36 
1. 40-  1. 45 


Oct 

Nov  ... 
Dec 

Average 


fl.SO 

11.35-  1.46 

1.40-  1.60 


11.3333 


IfllSATi  Bacon^  Bbort  clear  sides,  ■moked,  loose* 

[Prices  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

80.074-€0.07| 

.07{-    .07i 

.07,-    .071 
.07]-    .07i 

Feb 

.071-    .07j 

.071-    .071 

.07i-    .07; 

.08-    .OHi 

Mar 

.08i-    .OHJ 

.071-    .07i 

.07:-    .08 

.07i-    .07i 

.07i-    .071 

Apr., 


May 


June. 


J.      ;l 


10. 072-10.07} 

.071- 

.074 

.071- 

.071 

.w;;- 

.07 

.06;- 

.07 

.061- 

.06; 

.06i- 

.07 

.06;- 

.07 

.07  - 

.071 

.071- 
.071- 

.071 

.07} 

.08  - 

.OHJ 

.08  - 

.081 

July 


Aug  .. 


Sept 


f0.07;-f0.08 

.07;- 

.OS 

.07;- 

.08 

.07j- 

.07; 

.01  h 

.07  J 

.08  - 

.OH! 

.08,- 
.08- 

.Of<l 

.081 

.as,- 

.OHl 

.081- 

.081 

.IWJ- 

.081 

.08J- 

.081 

.09  - 

.09> 

Oct 80. 091-90. 091^ 


I 


Nov.., 


Dec  . . , 


Average 


.08J- 
.081- 
.08  - 
.071- 
.071- 
.071- 
.071- 
.074- 
.07J- 
.071- 
.07  - 

.oc;- 


08; 

.08j 
.081 
.071 
.071 
.07} 
.071 
.07  J 
.07* 
.07* 
.07i 
.07 


$0. 0776 


MEAT:  Bacoiif  short  rib  sides,  smoked,  loose* 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar  — 


90. 071-50. 074 

Apr.... 

.07  - 

.071 

.07  - 

.071 

.071- 

.074 

.07  - 

.071 

May... 

.071- 

.071 

.07i- 

.07J 

.07;- 

.C« 

June... 

.08  - 

.081 

.074- 

.07i 

1 

.071- 

.071 

.071- 

.071 

.071- 

.071 

1 

1 

90.071 -JO.  074  I   July 


.071-    .071 
.06:-    .07 


.06J- 
.061- 
.064- 
.064- 
.06;- 
.07  - 
.074- 

.07;- 
.07;- 


.06} 
.061 

.ail 

.06J 

.061 

.07 

.074 

.071 

.08 

.08 


Aug 


Sept. 


90  074-90. 07 J 

.071- 

.074 

.07J- 

.07  J 

.071- 

.074 

.074- 

.071 

.07;- 

.08 

.07;- 

.08 

.08- 

.081 

.08  - 

.0^4 

.07;- 

.08 

.08'- 
.Ohl- 

.081 

.08) 

.08J- 

.09 

Oct 

90.084-90.09 

« 

.084-     .081 

.081-     .Oni 

.on-    .074 

Nov.... 

.074-    .07* 

.071-    .074 

.074-.  .071 

.074-    .071 

.074-    .071 

Dec 

.071-    .071 

.07-    .074 

.06;-    .07 

.061-    .064 

Average 

90.0757 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
RIEATs  Be«f,  f'resli,  nRtlve  side*. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 
Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

Price.        i 

1 

Month. 

Price.        ji  Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

f0.06  -90.08} 
.074-    .091 
.07  -    .09 
,     .07  -    .09 
:07  -    .081 
.08-    .084 
.07-    .084 
.07  -    .084 

•0.064-10.084 
.064-    .084 
.064-    .084 
.064-    .064 
.064-    .084 
.064-    .064 
.064-    .08i 
.07-    .084 
.07  -    .084 
.074-    .08} 
.08i-    .10 
.08-    .10 
.074-    .104 

July... 
Aug  ... 

Bept... 

90. 074-90. 104 
.074-    .104 
.09-   .114 
.084-   .11 
.08-    .104 
.074-    .104 
.074-    .10 
.07-    .094 
.07-    .09 
.064-    .094  ' 
.064-    .094 
.064-    .094 
.064-    .094 

Oct 

Nov.... 

1 
uec .... 

Average 

90.O64-«).O94 
.064-  .094 
.064-  .10 
.064-  .10 
.064-  .10 
.07-  .10 
.07-  .10 
.07  -  .091 
.07  -    .09f 

Mar.... 

.07-    .C84- 
.064-    .084 
.064-    .084 
.064-    .084 
.C64-    .06} 

.07-  .091 
.07-  .094 
.07-  .10 
.07-   .m 

90.081S 

JHEATt  Beef,  aalt,  extra  mess. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  barrel  in  New  York:  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of  the  New 

York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

98.00-98.50 

Apr.... 

98.50-99.00 

July... 

98.60-99.00 

Oct 

98.50-90.50 

8.00-^.50 

8.50-  9.00 

8. 50- 9. 00 

8.50-9.50 

8.00-8.60 

8.50 

8.50- 9.00 

8.50-9.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.50 

8. 50-  9. 00 

8.60-9.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.50- 9.00 

8.50-9.50 

Feb 

8.60 

May... 

8.00-8.50 

Aug  ... 

8.50- 9.00 

Nov 

9.0O-  9.50 

8.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.50-  9.00 

9.00-9.50 

9.00-9.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.50-9.00 

9.00-  9.50 

9.00-9.60 

8.00-8.60 

8.50-9.00 

9.00-9.50 

Mar  .... 

9.00-9.50 

June... 

8.00-8.50 

Sept... 

8. 50-  9. 00 

A/9U    •  •  •  « 

9,00-9.50 

9.00-9.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.50-  9.00 

9.0O-9.5O 

9.0O-9.50 

8.0O-8.50 

8. 60- 9. 00 

9.00-  9.59 

9.00-9.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.50-9.60 

Average 

9.0O-  9.50 
9.00-  9.50 

98.7689 

HIE  AT:  Beef,  saltt  liams,  iv^estern. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

Feb 

920.50-922.00 
20.50-22.00 
20.60-22.00 
20.50-22.00 
20.60-22.00 
20.50-22.00 
20.60-  22.00 
20.50-  22.00 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

920.50-922.00 
20.60-22.00  ' 
20. 50-  22. 00 
20. 50-  22. 00 
20.00-  21.50  ' 
20.00-21.50  1 
20.00-21.50  1 
20.00-21.60  , 
20.00-21.50  , 
20.00-21.50 
20. 50-  22. 00  , 
20. 50-  22. 00  ' 
20.50-22.00 

July... 
Aug  . . . 

Sept . . . 

921.50-923.00 
21.50-23.00 
21.50-  23.00  . 
21.60-  23.00 
22.00-  24.00 
22.00-  24.00 
22. 25-  24. 00 
24.00-  2.').  50  1 
24. 00-  Z\  50 
24. 00-  25. 50 
24.00-  25.50 
24.00-  25.50 
24.00-  25.50  ' 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

924.00-925.50 
24.00-  25.50 
23. 50-  25. 00 
23.00-  24.50 
23.00-24.60 
22.50-  24.00 
22. 50-  24. 00 
22.50-24.00 
22. 50-  24. 00 

Mar.... 

20.50-  22.00 
20.50-  22.00 
20.60-22.00 
20.50-  22.00  1 
20.60-  22.00 

22.00-23.60 
22. 00-  23. 59 
22. 00-  23. 50 
22.00-  23.50 

•  ««•••                    ••                   ^ 

, 

922.  SdU 

168ia— No.  57—05- 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Coatintied. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
MBATt  Hams,  unoked^  loose* 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Jan, 


Teh. 


Mar  .... 


Price. 


S0.09i-S0.11| 

.lOi-  .111 

.104-  .11* 

.104-  .lU 

.104-  .114 

.101-  .11] 

.104-  .114 

.101-  .11] 


.101- 
.101- 
.101- 
.104- 
.104- 


.114 

.114 

.114 

.11 

.101 


Month. 

Price. 

Apr 

90.104-10.101 

.104-    .10} 

.104-    .101 

.  10  -    .  104 

May . . . 

.  10  -    .  104 

.  10  -    .  104 

.10-    .104 

.10-    .104 

.10-    .104 

June... 

.  10  -    .  104 

.104-    .10« 

.101-    .114 

.101-    .114 

Month. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Price 

• 

1 
Month. 

•0. 104-10. 114 

Oct 

.104- 

.114 

.101- 

.Hi 

.101- 

.114- 

Not 

•  lli- 

.llj- 

.lU- 

.llj- 

.lli- 

IJec 

.11  - 

.11  - 

.11  - 

.'. 

Average 

Price. 


90.11  -90.  lU 

.101-  .lU 

.104-  .11 

.104-  .101 

.W|-  .10* 

.091-  .101 

.09J-  .104 

.09J-  .10ft 

.094-  lOi 

.094-  .10{ 

.094-  .10} 

.094-  "iio} 

.09-  .10 


$0.1072 


JHfiATt  III1UI0119  dressed* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Daily 

Tribune.] 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar  .... 


90.06-90.074 

Apr 

.07- 

.08 

.07- 

.084 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

May . . . 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

June  .. 

.07- 

.084 

.06- 

.08 

.06- 

.08 

.06- 

.08 

.06- 

.08 

90.06-90.081 

July... 

.06-    .09 

.07  -    .09 

.084-    .104 

.08-    .104 

Aug... 

.08-    .104 

.084-    .104 

.084-    .11 

.08-    .10 

.08-    .10 

Sept . . . 

.074-    .10 

.  07  -    .10 

.064-    .09 

1 
90.06  -90.08 

.064- 

.09 

.09- 

.11 

.08  - 

.10    1 

.08  - 

.11    1 

.07- 

.10 

.07  - 

.10 

.07- 

.10 

.06  - 

.08    1 

.06- 

.08    I 

.05- 

.084 

.06- 

.084 

.05- 

.084 

Oct. 


Nov  . . . 


Dec.... 


Average 


90.05-90.06 

.05  -  .08ft 

.05-  .08ft 

.ai-  .08ft 

.a5-  .08ft 

.054-  .06ft 

.05ft-  .08ft 

.054-  .08ft 

.054-  .08 

.07  -  .08 

.07  -  .09 

.064-  .08ft 

.Otift-  .08ft 


90.0778 


IVIEAT2  Pork,  saltt  iness«  old  to  nevr* 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  ol^ 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

914.25-915.00      Apr.... 
14.25-  16.00  1 

1 

914.75-915.25     July.,, 

914.25-914.76 

'  Oct  .... 

913.2M13.75 

14.00-  14.50 

14.00-  14.76 

18.26-  18.75 

14. 26-  15. 00 

13. 50-  14. 00 

14.25-  14.75 

12.50-  13.00 

14.50-  15.00 

13. 50-  14. 00 

14. 00-  14. 60 

12.00-  18.00 

Feb 

14.75-  15.25 

May... 

18. 00-  13. 75 

Aug... 

14. 26-  14. 76 

Nov 

12.50-  18.00 

15. 25-  16. 00 

13.00-  13.50 

14.00-  14.50 

12.60-  18.00 

15.76-  16.50  1 

12.76-  13.25 

18.  -25-  13. 75 

12.60-  18.00 

16.75-  17.25 

12. 50-  13. 00 

13. 25-  13. 75 

12.60-  13.00 

June  .. 

13. 00-  13. 50 
13.25-  13.76 

Sept . . . 

13.26-  13.75   ' 

18.26-  18.75 

Mar 

16.50-  17.00 

12.75-  13.00 

Dec 

18.26-  13.76 

16. 50-  16. 00 

14.  W>-  14. 60 

12.50-  18.00 

13.26-  18.75 

16.50-  16.00 

14. 2.5-  14.  75 

12.75-  13.25 

13.26-  18.76 

15. 00-  i:>.  50 

14. 26-  14. 76 

13. 00-  13. 50 

18.00-18.50 

15.00-  15.50 

Average 

914.0288 
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Table  I.—WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FOOD,  £TG.— Continued. 


[Average  monthlv  exchange  price  per  qnart;  net  price  at  shipping  stations  mibjcct  to  a  freight  rate 
to  New  York  of  26  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts;  quotations  from  the  Milk  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Pric«. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.0312 
.0300  1 
.0900  1 

Apr 

May... 
Jnne  .. 

10.0275 
.0287 
.0200 

• 

,  July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

1 

to.  0209 
.0225  , 
.0250 

i 

Oct 

Nov 

,  Dec  — 

1  Average 

10.0287 
.(K«2 
.0375 

to.  0275 

imoUkSSESs  Neipr  OrlemBS*  open  kettle. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month*,  ouotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 


tO.Sl-10.37 
.31-  .37 
.31-    .37 


July 

Aug 
Sept 


10.31-10.37 
.31-  .37 
.31-    .37 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


10.31-10.37 
.32-  .36 
.80-    .87 


10.3396 


RICB:  Domestic^  cbolce. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SO.  041-10. 05 
,041-    .04} 


Apr. 
May 


.041-    .041   I  June 


90.04}-80.(M} 
.011-  .01} 
.04i-    .04^ 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•0.04i-f0.04J    [  Oct.... 

"J^-    .041      Nov... 

.04     '  Dec... 


.011- 
.OSi- 


Avemge 


90.031-10.04 
.06}-  .04 
.03}-    .Oi 


90.0441 


SAIjT:  Amerlcflua^  medtmn.  ^ 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Chicago,  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  Secretary  ci  the  Chicago  Board 

of  Trade.] 


Jan 

1 
10.75  1 

Apr 

10.75  ' 

July... 

90.75      Oct.... 

90.81 

.75  1 

.75  ; 

.75 

.81 

.75  1 

.76 

.75   , 

.81 

.75  1 

.75 

.75 

.81 

.75  ; 
.75 

May... 

.75 
.75 

Aug  ... 

.75 

.75      Nov  ... 

Feb 

.81 

.75  ' 

.75 

.75  1 

.81 

.75 

.75  . 

.75  - 

.81 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.81 

Mar 

.75 

June  .. 

.75  . 

Sept... 

.81  i|  Dec 

.81 

.75 

.75 

.81  1, 
.81  " 

.81 

.75 

.75 

.81 

.75  , 

.76 

.81 
.81 

,  Average 

.81 
.81 

1 

1 

1 
1 

90.7704 

SAIiTt  AabtOB^a  No.  224. 

[Price  per  bag  of  224  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotations  supplied  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.  Beginning  with  1904  this  article  does 
not  enter  into  the  relative  figures  in  Tables  II  to  V.  For  the  years  1890  to  1903  the  price  was 
erroneously  quoted  per  bushel  instead  of  per  bag  of  224  pounds.] 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMxMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SOOAs  BlcRrbonRte  of«  AmerlcRii. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

i 
Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

90.0130 
.0130 
.0130 

Apr.... 
May... 
June  .. 

10.0180 
.0180 
.0180 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

90.0180  ! 
.0180  1 
.0180  i 

1 

Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

Average 

90.01S0 
.0180 
.0180 

( 

90.0180 

SPICESi  NaUneffSf  106s  to  llOs. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  BuUeUn.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.27-90.28 
.26-  .27 
.25-    .251 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


90.21-80.23 
.20-  .21 
.1»-    .20 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90. 19-90. 191 
.19-   .m 

.20-    .21 


Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 


90.20M0.21 
.20-    .20i 
.19i-    .20 


80.2176 


SPICESt  Pepper,  Slna^Rpore. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.12i-90.12f 
.12f-  .121 
.12i-    .121 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


90. 12M0. 12« 
.12-  .12i 
.111-    .12 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90. 111-90.  lU 
.111-    .12 
.lU-    .12 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


90.121-90.18 
.12}-  .18 
.12}-    .124 


90.1229 


STARCHi  Pare  com,  for  cullnRr]r  parpoaea. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.05} 
.05 
.05 


Apr.... 
May... 
June  .. 


90.05} 
.05} 
.05} 


July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 


90.05}  I 
.05}  , 
.051 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.054 
.05* 
.051 


90.0525 


SUGARS  890  fRir  refining. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  Import  duty  of  1.44  cents  per 
pound;  quotations  from  Willett  4i  Uray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar  . . . . 


90.0300    . 

Apr 

.0300    , 

.02^7} 

.02^1 

.0287} 

.02W 

May... 

.0284 

.0284 

.0287 i 

.0294 

June  .. 

.0297 

.0300 

.0309 

.0316 

90.0316 

.asi3 

.0304 
.0319 


.0322 
.0325 
.03:J8 
.0344 
.03«) 

.(mil 

.0337} 

.0344 

.0344 


90.0344 
.0*50 
.0350 
.0350 


.035G 

.0362} 

.0369 

.0369 

.0375 

.0375 

.0375 

.0375 

.0375 


Oct  .... 

90.0375 

.0375 

.0375 

Nov .... 

.0375 

.0375 

.03871 

.04124 

.0425 

Dec 

.0425 

.0«25 

.0437A 

.0437* 

A  veragc 

.0437* 

90.03470 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
SUGAR:  960  centrlAiSRl. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  import  duty  of  1.681  cents  per 
pound;  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Month. 

1 
Price.        1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

10.0347 

Apr — 

•a  0367 

July... 

10.0894 

Oct  .... 

90.0429 

.0347 

.0361 

.0394 

.0425 

.0835    1 

.0354 

.0894 

.0425 

.0831 

.0370 

.0894    ' 

.0122 

.0331 
.0335 

May... 

Aug... 

1 

Nov 

Feb 

.0373 

.'diofi   1 

.(441 

.0335    , 

.0375 

.04121 

■ 

.0441 

.0835    , 

.0388 

.0425 

.04621 

.03371 

.0395 

.0425 

.0475 

Mar.... 

.0844    1 

June  .. 

.0895 

Sept... 

.0431 

Dec.,.. 

.0475 

.0644 

.08871 

.0431    ' 

.0475 

.0350 

.0884 

.0431 

.04S7i 

.0360 

.0394 

.0425 

.04871 

.0867    ! 

i 

.0394 

.0431 

Average 

.0487i 

90.03974 

SUGARS  Granulated,  In  barrels* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  import  duty  of  1.95  cents  per 
pound;  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

90.0436 

Apr 

■ 

90.0440  i 

July... 

90.0480  1 

Oct 

90.0490 

.0436 

.0440  ' 

.0485 

.0490 

.0436  ' 

.0440 

.0485 

.0480 

.0436 

.(M55 

.0495 

.0480 

.0426 
.0426  1 

May... 

Aug... 

Nov 

Feb 

.0465  ! 

.0500 

.0600 

.0426  ; 

.0455 

.OtOO 

.0520 

.0426 

.0476 

.0495 

.0980 

.0426 

.0480 

.0495 

.0530 

Mar.... 

.0431  1 

June... 

.0480 

Sept... 

.0500 

Dec  .... 

.0530 

.0141 

.0475 

.Of  00 

.0540 

.0450 

.0475 

.0495 

.0560 

.0450 

.0475  ' 

.0495 

.0560 

.0450 

* 

.0475  1 

1 

.0500 

Average 

.0660 

90.04772 

TAl^IiOW. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

1 

90.05H0.a'>i 

Apr 

10.041 

July... 

90.04i 

Oct 

90.041 

.05  J 

90.04|>    .041 

.Oli 

.041 

.05 

.041 

90.04i>    .04^ 

90.041-    .041 

.05 

.041     , 

.04i-    .Oik 

.0^ 

je> 

.05 

May... 

.04/.  , 

Aug  ... 

.04*  '   Nov.... 

.04^ 

.05 

.04      1 

.04i 

.04i 

.OV  , 

.051  ! 

.04  -    .041    , 

.Oii 

.04^-    .041 

.on 

.04 

.041 

.041 

.04} 
.041 

.044 
.041 

Mar.... 

.051 

June  .. 

.04t 

Sept.,. 

Dec 

.05i 

.04i 

.04i  II 

.041 

.04; 

.04f     , 
.041 

•w*  ;i 

.041 

.Oil  1 

.04i 

.041 

.042  ' 

Average 

1 

1 
1 

90.0459 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Contimied. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Concluded. 

TBAt  FormoMif  line. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Now  York  Journal  of 

Commeroo  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

• 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

fO.  25-90. 27 
.25-    .27 
.27-    .29 

Aj>r. . . . 
May... 
June  .. 

fO.27-ffO.29 
.27-    .29  , 
.27-    .29  ' 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

fO.  27-80. 29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 

1 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Liec  * « • . 

Average 

80.27-10.29 
.2fr-    .29 
.2&-    .29 

80.2758 

TEGBTAVLBS,  FRBSHi  Onioiia. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


82. 00-85. 50 
2.00-  5.00 
2.50-5.60 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


92.50-85.00 

(«) 
3.00-  4.00 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


83.25 

83. 0(V-  3. 25 

2.00-  8.00 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


82.00-85.00 
2.00-  6.00 
2.00-  6.60 


83.5568 


VBOETAB1.B8,  PBEBBx  Potatoes,  Bnrbank. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

Buara  of  Trade.] 


Jan 

80.62-80.70 

.68-    .71 

.6H-    .78 

.70-    .85 

.90-    .95 

Feb 

.a>-    .91 

.86-    .89 

.87-    .90 

.87-    .90 

Mar 

.HO-  1.02 

.88-    .91 

.8^    .91 

.87-    .93 

Apr 

80.89-11.00 

.9i\-  1.12 

1.04-  1.16 

1.10-  1.22 

1.10-  1.18 

May . . . 

.  95-  1. 16 

.95-  1.08 

1.02-  1.10 

l.W-  1.10 

June  .. 

l.ir-  1.18 

Oct 

(&) 

80.85-^.38 

.83-    .87 

.81-    .37 

■ 

.34-    .40 

Nov 

.35-    .88 

.35-    .39 

.37-    .42 

.32-    .38 

Deo 

.32-    .88 

.32-    .87 

.32-    .36 

.32-    .35 

.32-    .86 

Average 

80.7801 

VINBGARs  ridor,  monardt.  In  barrel*. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Mcrchanta'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb..., 
Mar  ... 


80.13 
.13 
.13 


Apr.... 
^lay . . . 
June  .. 


80.13 
.13  I 
.13 


July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 


80.13 
.13 
.13 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


80.14 
.14 
.14 


80.1826 


CL.OTIIS  AND  CriOTIIING. 


Jan 

Feb... 
Mar  .. 


BAGS:  3«bnahel«  Amoakeas* 

[Price  per  bag  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


80.151      Apr 

.18    |i  May ... 
.18       June  .. 


80.18i 

.isi 

.18i 


80.181 

.18 
.18 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

.  Dec 

'  Average 


90.18 
.18 
.18 


80.1708 


a  No  quotation  for  month. 


b  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Tablb  I.>-WH0LESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904-Oontiai2ed. 

CXX>THS  AND  dXyTHING-Oontmued. 


WU^ANMUSrrSi  11-4,  6  pMwAs  Co  Uf  pair,  aU  wool. 

[Averice  price  per  poand.] 


Yeer. 


ISM. 


Price. 


90.92* 


11-4,  5  poan4s  to  the  pair,  cotton  'vrarp,  all  ^vool  llllliifl:. 

[Average  price  per  pound.] 


Year. 


1904. 


Price, 


10.72* 


11*4,  6  pounda  to  the  pair,  cotton  vrarp,  cotton  and  vfooI  fllllni^* 

[Average  price  per  pound.] 


19M. 


Year. 


Price. 


10. 52* 


HOOTS  AND  SHOES:  IHen'a  broffans,  split. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price.         1 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

to.  92ft 
.92ft 
.»2ft 

June  .. 

1 

90.92ft 
.92ft 
.92ft 

1 

July... 

,  Aug  ... 

Sept... 

1 

90.92ft  ' 
.92ft  1 
.92ft  1 

1 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec.... 

Average 

90. 92ft 
.921 
.92ft 

90.9250 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBS:  Hen's  ealf  hal.  rtioea,  Coodyear  welt,  doneola  top. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  montli.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


f2.S5 
2.35 
2.35 


Apr  . 
May. 

June 


92.35 

1 

1  July... 

2,35   1  Aug...| 

2.35 

Sept... 

92.35 
2,35 
2,35 


I  Oct  .... 

'  Nov.... 

Dec 

Average 


92,35 
2.36 
2.35 


92.35 


BOOTS  AND  SHOESx  Mon«a  split  hoots,  mssot  hound  top,  17-lnch,  one-haU 

douhle  sole* 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


918,50  I  Apr. 
18.50  I  May. 
18.50  -<  June. 


918,50  July 
18. 50  Aug 
18. 50      Sept 

I! 


918. 50 
18.50 
18.50 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


-\veragre 


918.50 
19.00 
19.00 

918.583 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CL.OTII8  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOESs  IHeii's  Tlcl  kid  slioes,  Goodyear  welt* 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 

r 

i  Month. 

1 

Price.         '  Month. 

1' 

Price. 

• 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . ; . . . 

Fob 

Mar 

t2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1 

'  Apr 

.  May ... 

June... 

t2.00  ! 
2.00 

2.00 

1 

1 

July . . . 
Aug . . . 
Sept . . . 

12.00 
2.00 

2.00 ; 

1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

t2.00 
2.06 
2.06 

r2.0083 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Women's  solid  sraln  shoeSf  lemiher,  poUali  or  polka* 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.90 

Apr 

.90 

May ... 

.90 

1 

June... 

10.90 

July... 

.90 

Aug  . . . 

.90 

Sept . . . 

10.921 
.921 
.921 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 


iO.96 
.05 
.96 


•0.918S 


BROADCLOTHSi  Plmt  qnalltjr,  black,  64-liieh,  made  nrom  XXX  wool* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


91.91 

Apr 

1.91 

May... 

1.91 

June  .. 

91.91 
1.91 
1.91 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


91.91  ';  Oct 

1.91  I   Nov 

1.91  ,   Dec 

Average 


$1.91 
1.91 
1.96i 


SI.  914 


€AI«ICOt  Cocbeco  prints* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.0.N> 

.  Of>r> 

.C55 


Apr. .. . 
May . . . 

June  .. 


90.055 
.055 


July... 
1  Aug... 
1  Sept . . . 

90.055 
.050 
.060 

Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


90.060 
.050 
.050 


90.0529 


CARPBTSi  Brussels,  S-fVame,  Bl^elow* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


91.101 
1.101 
1.104 


Apr.. 
May . 
June 


91.104 
1.104 
1.104 


91.104 
1.104 
I.IM 


91.104 
1.104 
1.104 


91. 1040 


Jan 

90. 51H4 

Feb 

.518-4 

Mar 

.51H4 

CARPBTSt  Ingrain,  2«ply,  Lowell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Apr.. 
May  , 
June. 


90.5184  r  July.. 
.5184      Aug 


.5184 


Sept . . . 


90.5184 
.5184 
.5184 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.6184 
.5184 
.5184 


90.5184 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CIX)THS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

CARPETS:  l¥llCon,  6-nraine«  Blc«loinr. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.        i'  Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

t2.04 
2.04 
2.04 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

«2.04 
2.01 

2.04 

1 

1 
1 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

98.01 
2.04 

2.04 : 

1 
t 

Oct..... 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

92.04 
2.04 
2.04 

92.04 

CX>TTON  FI«ANNEI<Ss  2}  yards  to  tbe  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.09i 

Apr 

.09il 

May... 

.0»i 

June... 

1 

90.09i, 

July... 

.08J 

Aug  ... 

.081, 

Sept... 

90.081 
.08} 


Oct. 
Nov 


.G8i    Dec. 


Average 


90.06i 
.08 


90.0885 


COTTON  ^liANNELS:  Sk  yards  to  tbe  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan .'. . 
Feb... 
Mar  . 


90.071 

Apr 

.071 

May... 

.071, 

June  .. 

90.071 

July... 

.07i' 

Aug  ... 

.07i 

Sept... 

90.07i 
.0711 
.07i: 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.061 
.061 
.06 


90.0723 


COTTON  THREADS  6-cord,  SOO-yard  spools,  J.  Sc  P.  Coats. 

[Price  per  spool,  freight  paid,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 
Feb. 


90.03724 

Apr 

90.03724 

July 

.03724 

May . . . 

.03724 

Aug 

•  •  ■  • 

.03724 

1 
1 

June  .. 

1 

.03721 

Sept 

1 

90.03724   ;  Oct... 
.03724   1  Nov.., 
.03724      Dec... 


'I 

il 


Average 


90.03724 
.03724 
.03724 


90.03724 


COTTON  YARNS:  Carded,  'vrhlte,  mule-spun,  Nortl&em,  cones,  lO/l. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.21 

Apr 

.241 

May... 

.22i 

June  .. 

90.221 
.21 
.20 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.184    Oct 

.17  i|  Nov.... 
.174 1  Dec 


90.18 
.171 
.18 


90.1981 


COTTON  YARNS:  Carded,  ^vl&ite,  mule-spun,  Nortliem,  cones,  22/1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.25i 

July... 

.21 

Aug  ... 

.22 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Sept... 

90.21  '   Oct 

.204    Nov.... 
.21)4;  Dec  .... 

Avenige 


90.22 
.21 
.204 

90.2279 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AK^B  CIX>TniKO— Continued. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Peb 

Mar  .... 

•0.121 
.13 
.18 

Apr* . . . 
May... 

Jime... 

10.18 
.18 
.13 

'  July... 

Anir ... 

^  Sept... 

1 

30.12  1 
.114 

1 

Oct 

Not  — 
Dec.... 

Average 

f0.1U 
.11 
.11 

10. 1217 

llKII«l«INC»Ss  BrowB,  Pepperell* 

[Prioe  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 

Jan. 
Peb, 
Mar 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 

Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar 

Jan, 
Feb 
Mar 


30.07} 
.07i 
.08 


Apr.. 
May . 
June 


10.08 

July... 

.07^ 

Aug... 

.07 

Sept . . . 

3a  07 
.07 
.07 


t 

I  Oct. 
1  Nov 
I  Dec 


Average 


DHlIililNGSs  80-lncli,  Stark  A. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  yard.] 


30.07 
.07 
.07 


•0.0727 


30.0696 

Apr.... 

•0.0653 

July 

.0726 

May... 

.0672  , 

Aug 

.0719 

June  .. 

.06&2  1 

1 

Sept 

30.0620 
.0613 
.0628 


Oct 

Nov.... 

A.^f9W  •  •  •  ■ 

Average 


•0.0664 
.0620 
.0640 


30.0668 


FI^ANNBLSi  Wlilte,  4-4,  Ballard  Va1«  No.  8. 

[Prioe  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


30.44^ 

Apr 

.44J 

May... 

.44* 

June  .. 

1 

1 

30.44» 

July... 

.44* 

Aug  ... 

.44* 

Sept... 

30.44)  "  Oct 

.44*  |i  Nov 


Average 


90.441 

.441 
.444 


30.4433 


CINC*IIAni8s  AntMlceac. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


30.  OH 

Apr.... 

.05* 

May... 

.051 

June  .. 

30.05*  1 

July... 

.a5| 

Aug... 

.051  ' 

1 

Sept . . . 

30.05*    I  Oct.. 
.OSi      Nov., 
.05    l|  Dec  ., 


il 


Average 


GlNOHAnSi  IjaBcas3«r. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


30.a'»j 

Apr 

.a=si  , 

May  . . . 

.051 

June... 

30.051  ' 

July . . . 

.o.'sf  r  Aug ... 

.05* 

1 

Sept . . . 

30.(K>}    i  Oct 

.  05*       Nov 


.05* 


Dec 

Average 


30.06 
.06 
.06 


30.0548 


30.06 
.06 
.06 

30.0666 
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Tablb  I,— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CLOTHS  ANI>  CIX)THING— ConUnued. 


HOIKSE  WKLAJ9WLKT91  %  poHiiAi  eaclt,  all  'vrool* 

[Average  price  per  pound.] 


Year. 


1904. 


Price. 


90.70 


BOSUDBBV:  AleiiHi  cotton  l&alf  bose,  aeantleaa^  IksC  black,  SO  to  22  ounce,  160 

nce<llea,  single  tbread. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  In  September.    Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


Month. 


September. 


Price. 


90.637 


s  Men^  cotton  Malf  boee,  eeanilcee,  standard  quality,  84  needle** 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price.         1  Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.          '  Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.75, 
.75  ' 
.75 

1  Apr.... 
'  May... 
.  June... 

90.77 
.77 

.77 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.77     Oct 

.75  1    Nov 

.75  1,  Dec 

Average 

t 

90.75 
.72k 
.72* 

90.7525 

:  'Women's  combed  Bgyptlan  cotton  bose,  bl|^b  spliced  bed,  double 

sole,  rall-Ouibloned* 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 


iset. 


Price. 


91.8000 


HOSIERY:  'Women's  cotton  bose,  seamless,  fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce,  160  to 

176  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  iSeptembcr.    Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


Month. 


B^tcmber. 


Price. 


90.759& 


IaSATMSR:  JHIamess,  oak,  packers'  bides,  bea^y.  No.  1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and 

Leather  Reporter,] 


Month. 

Price.         '  Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

1  Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.31-90.33  ' 
.31-    .33  1 
.31-    .33 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

90.31-«0.33  „  July... 
.31-    .33   .  Aug  ... 
.31-    .  33  j   Sept . . . 

90.81-90.33 
.31-    .38 
.31-    .32 

Oct 

,  Nov.... 
;  Dec... 

'  Average 

90.31-90.32 
.31-    .32 
.31-    .33 

1 
1 

1 

90.3188 
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Table  1.— WHOLFiSALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CliOTIIS  AND  CliOTniNG— Continued. 

SEATHEB:  8ole«  beinlock«  Buenos  Ay  res  and  HlonUin*,  middle  ^relgbtSf 

first  quality* 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  In  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and 

Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

•0.23 
.23 
.23 

Apr 

May... 

Juno  .. 

10.23 
.23 
$0.2Z40.22k 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•0.22 
.22 
.22 

1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

•0.22 -•0.23 
.22-    .28 
.22f-    .23 

•0.2268 

IaEATHERs  Sole^  oak^  scoured  1>acks«  lieaTy«  No.  1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  the  general  market;  quotations  (rom  the  Shoe  and 

Leather  Rei)orter.] 


Jan ... 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 


•0.86-^0.36 
.84 
.84 


Apr.... 
May . . . 

June... 


10.35  I 
10.86-    .86 
.81-    .36 


10.82-10.33 
.83-  .84 
.33-    .84 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 


•O.r.640.36 

.8&-    .86 

.86 


•0.8460 


I^EATHERt  l¥ax  calf^  30  to  40  pounds  to  tlie  dozen«  B  grade. 

[Price  per  square  foot  on  the  first  of  each  month  In  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe 

and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 


•0.67M0.70 
.674-  .70 
.674-    .70 


Apr.. 
May . 

June. 


•0.674-90.70 
.674-  .70 
.674-    .70 


July 
Aug 
*  Sept 


•0.674-^0.70 
.674-  .70 
.674-    .70 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•0.674-^0.70 
.674-  .70 
.674-    .70 


•0.6876 


I^INEN  SHOE  THBEADi  10s«  Barbour. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  firat  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

•0.»i6 
.840 
.816 

1 

Apr.. .. 
May . . . 
June... 

•0.846 

.846  1 
.846 

1 

1 
1 

July... 
Aug  ... 

Sept . . . 

•0.846 
.846 
.846 

Oct. 
Nov 
Dec , 


Average 


•0.846 
.846 
.803 


•0.8499 


I^INEN  THBEADs  3-cord,  200-yard  spools,  Barbour. 

[Price  per  dozen  spools  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

•0.8835 

Feb 

.  8835 

Mar  .... 

.8836 

Apr 

May ... 
June... 


1 
•0.8835 

July... 

.8«.'i5 

Aug  . . . 

.8835 

1 

Sept ... 

•0.8835 
.  8835 
.8835 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.8835 
.8835 
.8835 

Average 

•0.8835 

OVERC>OATINGSt  Beaver,  IfloseoMr,  all  urool,  black. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.    Represent  bulk  of  sales.] 


Year. 


Price. 


1004. 


•2.82SO 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

OVERCOATllfGSt  Clilnclillla,  B-roaffb,  all  wool. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.    Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


1904. 


Year. 


Price. 


•2.2088 


OVERCOATINGS:  Clilncbilla,  eottowt^-wmrpn  C.  €•  ffrmde. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

r 

Price.        1 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

•0.45 
.45 
.454 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

•0.45    1 
.46 
.454 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

•0.454  1 
.454  ' 
.46    1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec.... 

Average 

•0.46 
.46 
.46 

•0.4558 

OVERCOATINGS:  Covert  eloCh,  ll^lit  wel^bt,  ataple  goods. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained  until  December  10.] 


1904. 


Year. 


Price. 


•2.1899 


OVERCOATINGS:  Kersey,  sCandard,  27  to  28  ounee. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flist  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price. 

1 
Month, 

1 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

•1.624 

.1.624 

1.624 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

•1.624 
1.624 
1.624 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•1.624 
1.624 
•  1.70 

1 

1 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

•1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

•1.6500 

PRINT  CI^TIiS:  28-lncli,  64  bjr  64. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  yard.] 


Jan 

•0.0850 

Apr 

•0.0400 

July... 

1 

•0.0325 

1 
Oct 

•0.0300 

.03624 

1 

.0400 

.0300 

.0300 

.08624 

1 

.03681 

.0300 

.0300 

.0376 

1 

.03624 

1 

.0300 

.0300 

.0400 

1 

.0350 

.0300 

.0300 

Feb 

.0400 

.  May... 

.0350 

Aug  ... 

.0300 

Nov.... 

.0300 

.(KOO 

.03374 

1 

.0300 

.0300 

.aioo 

.03374 

1 

.0300 

.0300 

.0400 

.08374 

.0300 

.0300 

Mar  .... 

.0400 

June... 

.0325 

Sept... 

.0300 

Dec 

.0300 

.0400 

.0325 

.0300 

.0300 

.0400 

.03124 

' 

.0300 

.02tt7i 

.0400 

1 
1 

.0300 

.0300 

1 

'  Average 

.02874 
.0287* 

1 

1 

10.033290 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CliOTUS  ANI>  CIX>TIIING--Continued. 


SHAWLSt  Standar«l«  all  wool,  7%  by  144  Uielt,  4a-onBco, 

Drool* 

[Price  per  shawl  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


of  hlfflfcnido 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price, 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar .... 

S4.90 
4.90 
4.90 

Apr.... 
May . . . 

Jane... 

U.90  , 
4.90  1 
4.90 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

•4.90 
4.90 
4.90 

Oct 

Nov .... 
Dec 

Awenge 

>4.90 

4.90 
4.90 

S4.90 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SHEETINGS:  Blemohed,  10-4,  Atlantic. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  yard.] 


10.2514 
.2910 
.2-U5 


Apr.. 
Bilay. 

June. 


10.2400 

July... 

.2400 

Aujr ... 

.2400 

Sept... 

•0.2218 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

',  Average 


II 


(") 


10.1930 
.2010 


10.2355 


Jan. 
F«b. 
Mar 


SHBETlNGSx  Bleacl&ed,  10-4,  Pepperell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


10. 2*) 

1 

1  Apr.... 

.26 

'  May... 

.26 

June... 

1 

10.26 

July... 

.26 

Aug  ... 

.26 

Sept... 

to.  24 
.24 

.22 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 


10.22 
.22 
.22 


•0.2425 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SHEETINGSi  Bleached,  10-4,  l¥aiii«utta  S.  T. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.2925 

Apr 

.2925 

May... 

.2925 

Juno  .. 

•0.2925 
.2700 
.2700 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•0.2700 
.2700 
.2700 


•0.2700 
.2700 
.2700 


•0.2775 


Jan 

Fob 

Mar  .... 


SHEETINGSi  Brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  yard.] 


•               1 

so.  0671  ' 

Apr.... 

.0710 

May... 

.0707 

June  .. 

•0.07R3 

July . . . 

.07Ha 

Aug... 

.07811 

Sept . . . 

•0.0730 
.07;«) 
.0721 


!  Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


•0.0643 
.0637 


•0.0718 


Jan. 
Fob. 
Mar 


SHEETINGS!  Brown,  4»4,  Indian  Head. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.07i 
.071 
.U8i 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


•O.Wi 

July... 

.o«i 

1  Aug  ... 

.asi 

Sept . . . 

90.  OH 
.08 
.071 


Oct 

Nov  ... 

Dec.... 

Average 


•0.071 
.071 
.071 


•0.O8Q2 


o  No  sales  during  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CJOMMODITIES  IN  1901— Continiied. 

CXiOTHS  AKD  CXiOTHIK€!-<kxitiniied. 


SHBBTINGS:  Bra 


cM««etts  MUla,  Flylac  Ho] 
to  Uie  pound* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


brand,  2^  yards 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

10.07 
.07  J 
.071 

Apr 

liay... 

June  .. 

90.07i 
.«7i 
.07  J 

July... 

Aug... 

.  Sept... 

10.07 
.07 
.07 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec 

Average 

«ao7 

.07 

.07 

•0.0715 

SHEETINGS:  Brow^n,  4-4,  Pepperell  R. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


iao6} 

Apr 

.07 

May... 

.07* 

1 

Jane... 

•0.07} 
.07  J 
.071 


.  Aug 
Sept 


•OiOSi 
.06i 
.06} 


Oct 

Nov 

X^VTw  •  •  •  • 

Average 


•0.06} 
.06} 
.06} 


•0.0669 


SHlRTlBfGS :  Blomclied,  4-4,  Fmlt  of  tbe  Loom. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.06 


.06} 
.081 
.061 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


•0.08} 
.081 
.08} 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•0.07} 
.071 
.07} 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.07} 
.07} 
.07} 


•0.0802 


8H1ATINGSS  Kleaclied,  4-4,  Hope. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.0713 

Apr 

.0736 

May... 

.0736 

June  .. 

•0.0736 

July... 

.0736 

Aug  ... 

.0736 

Sept... 

•0.0677   ;  Oct  . 


.0677 
.0677 


Nov. 

X^CC  «  »  «  ■ 

Average 


•0.0677 
.0677 
.0677 


•0.0705 


SHIRTIlf  OSt  Bleachod,  4-4,  I«on«dalo. 

[I>rice  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
I^b. 
Mar 


•0.06    1 

Apr 

.08} 

May... 

.06} 

June  .. 

10.08} 

July... 

.08} 

Aug... 

.08} 

Sept... 

•0.071 
.074 
.07} 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•0.07} 
.07} 
.07} 


•0.0796 


SHIRTlNGSi  Bleaclied,  4-4,  New  York  lUllls. 

[Price  per  yaod  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

•a0877  1 

1  Apr.... 

1 
•0.0795  ' 

July 

Feb 

.0795  ';  May... 

.0'<01 

Aug 

Mar.... 

,wm 

June... 

1 

.0885 

1 

Sept 

•0.0857 
.as39 
.0854 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Averngo 


•0.0^16 
.(WOO 
.0840 


90.0S30 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CL.OTII8  AND  CliOTIllNG— Continued. 


SHIRTlIfGSt  Bleached,  4-4,  WmmsatUt 

[Price  per  j-nrd  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


X   X 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

II 
Price.           Month. 

1 

Price.         1   Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.0950 
.0950 
.0960 

Apr. ... 
May . . . 

June... 

10.0950 
.0950 
.0900 

!  July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

10.0900  ''  Oct 

.0900  ,   Nov.... 
.0900  1   Dec  .... 

Average 

'l 

•0.0900 
.0900 
.0900 

10.0921 

SII^Kt  Raw^,  Italian,  classical. 

INct  cash  price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  American 

Silk  Journal.] 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 


11.2570-14.8500 
4.2570-  4.8560 
4.10S&-  4.2075 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


S3. 8610-13. 9600 
8.7620-  8.9105 
8.5888-  3.6680 


July. 
Aug, 
Sept. 


$3.6135-13.6630 
8.7125-  8.8115 
8.6630-  8.7373 


Oct.... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


S3. 6680-18. 7620 
8.6630-  8.7620 
8.6630-  8.7620 


S3. 8651 


SlIiKt  Ravr,  Japan,  filatures.  No*  1* 

[Net  cash  price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  American 

Silk  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


S3.7345-S3.88I5 
8. 7345-  8. 8800 
8.5890-  8.6375 


Apr.. 
May. 
June' 


S3. 49aO-S8. 5890 
3.4920-  8.6875 
3.4920-  8.5890 


July. 

Aug 

Sept. 


S8.4920 
S3. 5890-  3.6860 
3.6133-  3.6860 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


S3.5405-S8.6618 
3.6860-  3.7830 
8.68GO-  3.7830 


S8.6416 


SUITINGS!  Clay  iirorsted  diagonal,  12-ounce,  'Waslilni^ton  mils* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

SO.  9225 
.9000 
.9000 

Apr 

May . . . 

Juno  .. 

SO.  9000 
.9000 
.9000 

July 
Aug 
Sept 

SO.  9000 
.9225 
.9225 


Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 


Average 


SO.  9676 
.9675 
.9900 


SO. 9244 


SUITINGSi  Clajr  worsted  diagonal,  16-ounce,  Waslilngton  Ifillls. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

SI. 1025 

I.asoo 

1.0800 

1 

'  Apr.... 
May . . . 
June  .. 

1 

SI.  0800 

July... 

1.0800 

Aug  ,.. 

1.0800 

1 

Sept . . . 

SI.  0800 
1.09S0 
1.0'J8() 


I  Oct 

I  Nov.... 
,  Dec  .... 

;  Average 


SI.  1475 
1.1475 
1.1700 


SI.  1036 


SUITINGS!  Indigo  blue,  all  wool,  54-lnch,  14«onnce,  IVIlddlcsex  standard* 

[F*rlce  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SI.  44 
1.44 
1.44 


Apr.... 
May . . . 
June  .. 


SI. 44  .   July.. 


1.44 
1.44 


Aug  .. 
Sept . . 


S1.41 
1.44 
1.44 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


SI.  44 
1.41 

1.4Si 

SI.  4438 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CIX>THrNG— Continued. 

SUITINGS:  Indlfo  bine,  all  irool,  16-oaiice. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.    Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


19D4. 


Year. 


Price. 


f2.185» 


SlJlTINGSs  Serge,  UTasiiinston  Mills  6700. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

•0.742'> 
.7425 
.7425 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

•0.7425 
.7425 
.7425 

July . . . 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.7425  ! 
.7875 
.7875 

Oct  — 

Nov 

Dec... 

Ayerage 

10.8326 
.8325 
.8560 

10.7744 

TICKINGSs  Amoekemg  A.  C  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.  IS 
.13 
.13 

Apr 

May ... 
June... 

10.131 
.13i 
.181 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.  lU 
.Hi 

.111 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

fo.m 

.10* 
.10* 

|0.121t 

TROUSERINGS!  Fancy  worsted,  21  to  22  onnee^all  ivorsted  ivarp 

ivool  and  worsted  back. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 

and  fllllnSf 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

|2.09i 
2.07 
2.07 

Apr.... 
May . . . 

June... 

t2.07 
2.07 
X16 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

12.16 
2.16 
2.16 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

12.16 
2.16 
2.16 

92.1244 

VNIIKR  WEARS  Sblrto  and  drawers,  wblte,  all  w^ool,  lYill-fasliloned,  1  S-ffause* 

[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


t23.40 
23.40 
28.40 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

«23.40 

July... 

23.40 

Aug  ... 

23.40 

Sept... 

123.40 
23.40 
23.40 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


S23.40 
23.40 
23.40 


t23.40 


imDERHTEARs  Shirts  and  drawers,  white,  merino,  ftall-fkshloned,  60  per 

cent  i;rool,  40  per  cent  cotton,  24-i^aaife* 


[Price  per  dozen  garments 

on  the  first  of  each  month.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

tl6.20 
16.20 
16.20 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

tl6.20 
16.20 
16.20 

1 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

116.20 
16.20 
16.20 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

S16.20 
16.20 
16.20 

1 
1 

Average 

916.20 

16818— No.  57—05 6 
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Table  1.— WJIOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— CoatinuecL 

CIX>T1IS  AND  CIX>TUING— Continued. 


WOMEN'S  DRB88  GOODS:  Alpaca,  cotton  warp,  22-tiicli,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Peb 

Mar.... 

10.0711 
.0711 
.0711 

Apr 

Majr ... 

June  .. 

10.0711 
.0711 
.0760 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

•0.0760 
.0760 
.0638 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

90.0688 
.0888 
.0088 

•0.0764 

WOAIBN'S  DRESS  GOODSs  Casiimerc,  all  wool,  lO-ll  twill,  88-lncli,  Atlantto 

mils  J. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.8406 
.3406 
.8406 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

10.8406 
.8406 
.8406 

July... 
Aug  ... 

Sept... 

•0.8406 
.8406 
.8406 

Oct 

Nov  . . . 
Dec 

Average 

•0.8406 
.8439 
.8479 

•0.8418 

mrOUKTf^H  DRESS   GOODSt    Gasluncre,    cotton    warp,  9-twlll,  4-4,  Atlantic 

JIUlto  F. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.1715 
.1715 
.1716 


Apr.. 
May . 
June. 


•0.1715 

July... 

.  1715 

Aug  ... 

.1715 

Sept ... 

•0.1740  !!  Oct... 
.1740  '    Nov  .. 


.1740 


Dec 

Average 


•0.1740 
.1818 
.1818 


fO.  1740 


WOMEN'S  DRESS  GOODSt  Caftbmere,  cotton  warp,  22-lncb,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


•0.0760 
.0700  1 
.0760 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


•0.0760 

July... 

.onao 

Aug  ... 

.07(X) 

Sept . . . 

•0.0833 
.  U8:i3 
.08;i3 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.0882 
.0b82 
.0»K2 


10.0809 


l¥OIfIEN'S  DRESS  GOODSs  Caalimcrc,  cotton  warp,  37-lncb,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

•0.09^1 
.0981 
.0931 

Apr 

Biay... 

June  .. 

•0.0931 
.0931 

.0980 

July... 
Aug... 

Sopt... 

1 

•0.0980 
.09H0  1 
.1029 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

•0.1O29 
.1029 

.1029 

■»i 

•0.0976 

IVO.flJ 

EFPS  Dl 
[Pric< 

KESS  C»OODI 

J  per  yard  on  th 

I:  Fran) 
e  first  of  c 

kiln  Sacklnir>,  6-4. 

•ach  month.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

•0.57 
.57 
.57 

Apr 

May  ... 
June... 

1 
•0.57 
.57 
.57  1 

• 

July... 

1  Aug... 

Sopt . . . 

10.57 
.57 
.591 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

•0.691 
.011 
.641 

1 

1 

1 

•0.S839 
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ThBUt  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 


CliOTHS  AXD  CliOTHINO— Condnded. 
IVOOIj:  Ol&lo,  llAe  ll«ece  (X  and  XX  i^mtfa),  scoared. 


[Price  per  pound  in  the  Ecuitem  markets  (Baltimore,  Boeton,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  nionth.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.       * 

Jan 

Mu.... 

f0.6809 
.6809 
.6800 

Apr 

mW... 

Joae... 

i0.6809 
.6800 
.6800 

Jnly... 
Aug... 

Bnwt^ 

•0.6809 
.6809 
.6915 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

10.6915 
.6915 
.7128 

90.6862 

WOOI«i  Ol&lo«  medium  fleece  (ome-fourtlft  and  tl^ree-elslitlis  srade),  scoured* 

[Price  per  pound  in  the  eastern  maritota  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


10.4627 
.4627 
.4627 

'  Apr 

May .,. 

June  .. 

1 

10.4627 
.4701 
.4776 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Bept... 

90.4&51 
.5000 
.5000 


I  Oct  .... 

!  Nov 

I  Dec 

Average 


to.  5000 
.5224 
.5373 


18.4869 


^^•RSTKD  YABNSs  2-40iH  Auatralian  line. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1. 17* 

i.m 

1.171 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

»i.m 

July... 

i.m 

Aug  ... 

i.m 

Sept... 

j 

fi.m 

1.17* 
1.17* 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


SI.  20 
1.221 
1.25 


$1.1875 


YARNS:  3-40a,  XXXX  or  Its  equlTalent  In  quality,  wblte,  In  akelna. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


11.17 
1.17 
1.17 


Apr.. 

May. 

June 


•1.17 

July... 

1.15 

Aug  ... 

1.15 

Sept... 

•1. 15 
L16 
1.15 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•1.21 
1.21 
1.21 


•1. 1717 


FUEIi  AIS^D  lilGlITING. 


CANDI^ES:  Adamantine^  6s,  14-ounce« 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


|l 
50.09  I,  Apr 

.09 


.09 


I  May. 
June 


•0.09 

July . . . 

.09 

Aug  ... 

.09 

1 

1 

Sopt... 

•0.09 

.09 


Oct 
Nov, 


09   .  Dec 


Average 


•0.09 
.09 
.09 


•0.09 


Jan . . 
Feb.. 
Mar  .. 


COAL:  Anthracite,  broken. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton,  at  tide  water,  New  York  Harbor.] 


II 
•4.2995    I  Apr.... 
l.a'viS      May... 


4.2663 


June., 


•4.2000 

Jaly... 

4.2ir,0 

;  Aug  ... 

4. 2198 

Sept . . . 

•4.2283 
4.2226 
4.2047 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 

Average 


•4. 2518 
4. 2^'>0 
4. 22<So 


•4.2473 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FUEIi  AND  lilGIITING— Continued. 
COALS  Anthracite,  cbestnut« 

fAverage  monthly  selling  price  per  ton,  at  tide  water,  New  York  Harbor.] 


-* 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

•4.9580 
4.9587 
4.9516 

Apr 

May... 

JuDe... 

•4.4600 
4.5441 
4.6375 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

•4. 7500 
4.8500 
4.9495 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

•4.9549 
4.9605 
4.9606 

•4.8250 

COAIii  Anthimelte,  egg. 

[Avemgo  monthly  selling  price  per  ton,  at  tide  water.  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•4.9725 
4.9521 
4.9539 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


•4.4500 
4.5410 
4.6J18 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•4.7388 
4.8476 
4.9326 


Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Deo.... 

Average 


•4.9500 
4.950S 
4.9517 


•4.8227 


COALt  Antliraclte,  stove. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton,  at  tide  water.  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•4.9614 

Apr 

4.9576 

May . . . 

4.9540 

June  .. 

•4.4505 

July... 

4.5437 

Aug  ... 

4.6368 

Sept . . . 

•4.7488 
4.8478 
4.9428 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

Average 


•4.9609 
4.9507 
4.9510 


•4.8246 


COALi  BltamlBous,  Georges  Creek* 

[Price  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•2.25 

Apr 

2.15 

May . . . 

2.10 

June  .. 

•1.70 

July... 

1.60 

Aug  ... 

1.60 

Sept... 

•1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


•1.60 

i.eo 

1.60 


•1.7500 


COALi  Bituminous,  Georges  Creek. 

[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor,  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•3.45 

Apr.... 

3.35 

May  . . . 

8.20 

Juno  .. 

•8.15 

July... 

8.15 

Aug  ... 

8.15 

Sept... 

•3.15 
8.15 
8.15 


•3.16 
8.15 
8.16 

•3.1968 
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Table  !•— AVHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FUEIi  AND  lilGHTIKG— Continued. 


COAIdt  Bitamlnoaa,  Plttabarff  (Yoaifl&loc]ieny),1ainp« 

[Price  per  bushel  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  Cincinnati,  afloat:  quotations  furnished  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

90.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09  , 
.09 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

90.09 
.081 
.08i 
.08i 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 

July... 
Aug  ... 

Sept... 

90.061 
.061  1 
.0»l  '• 
.081 
.081  i 
.081  ' 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.08    ' 
.08 
.08 

.06 

1 

Oct 

Nov .... 

L/ec .... 
Average 

90.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

Mar.... 

.09 : 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

.09 

1 
1 

90.0652 

€}OKEt  ConnellaTllle,  ftamace* 

[Contract  price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at  the  ovens,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


91.65-91.76 
1.60-  1.65 
1.60-  1.65 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


91.65 

July... 

91.60-  1.60 

Aug  ... 

1.50-  1.65 

Sept... 

91.40-91.45 


1.45-  1. 
1. 


60 
50 


Oct 

Nov.... 
i^ec  . . .  • 

Average 


91.4M1.60 
1.75-  1.85 
2.15-2.35 


91.6375 


MATCHES:  Parlor^  domeatlc. 

[Price  per  gross  of  boxes  (200b)  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Review.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


91.50 
1.60 
1.60 


Apr,. 
May. 
June. 


91.60 

July... 

1.60 

Aug  ... 

1.60 

Sept... 

fl.60 
1.60 
1.60 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


91.50 
1.60 
1.60 


91.60 


PRTROIdEViflt  Crude,  PennaylTanla. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  quotations  from  the  Oil  City  Derrick.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


91.85 
1.82 
1.72 

Apr.... 
May . . . 

June... 

91.651 
1.62 
1.681 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

91.52 
1.60 
1.531 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


91.66 
1.581 
1.67 


91.6270 


PETR01iEi;ilIs  Refilled,  In  iMirrela,  carffo  lota,  for  export. 

[Price  per  gallon,  -New  York  loading,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


90.0910 

Apr.... 

.0910 

May . . . 

.0875 

June... 

90.0850 

July... 

.0815 

Aug  . . . 

.0815 

Sept... 

90.0795 
.0770 
.0785 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90. 0795 
.0795 
.0795 


90.0826 


o  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  I.— WFIOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

FUEIi  AND  lilGHTING— Concluded. 


PBTROLEUms  ReflneA,  ISO®  Are  teat,  "wwmtmr  w^Mte*  In  l»«rrelft«  packages 

Inelndetf  (Jobbing  lota). 

[Price  per  gallon  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb...  . 
Mar 

to.  15 
.16 
.14 

• 

Apr 

May . . . 

Juno  .. 

10.14 
.14 
.14 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

90.18 
.la 
.13 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

90.18 
.18 
.18 

90.1367 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS. 

AUGBBSi  Extra«  l-lnch. 

[Price  per  auger  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


SO.  24 
.?4 
.24 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


90.24 

July... 

.24 

Aug... 

.24 

Sept... 

1 

90.24 
.24 
.24 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.24 
.24 
.24 


90.24 


AXES}  HI*  C«  0.«  Yankee. 

[Price  per  ax  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

90.600 

Apr 

90.605 

July . . . 

90.605 

Feb 

.600 

May... 

.606 

Aug  ... 

.605 

Mar 

.500 

June  .. 

.606 

Sept... 

.605 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

90.605 
.605 
.605 

Avera9^ 

90.5788 

BAR  IRONi  Beat  refined,  from  mill. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg:  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


90.0130 

Apr 

.0131 

May... 

.0138 

June  .. 

90.0150 

July... 

.OlfiO 

Aug ... 

.0150 

Sept... 

90.01ftO 
.0150 
.0150 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

SO.  0150 
.0152 
.0176 

Average 

90.0148 

BAR  IRONS  Best  refined,  f>om  store* 

[Avernge  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Philadolphia;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  aud  Steel  AstMJciatlou.J 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.0171   '  Apr 

.0171      Mavju. 


.0171 


June 


90. 0171 
.0171 
.0171 


July  ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 


90.0171 
.0171 
.0171 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

90.0171 
.0171 
.0181 

Average 

90.0172 
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Tablm  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 
METAIiS  ANI>  IMPUQKEI^S-Continued. 


BARB  IVlREx  Gmlvanizftd* 

[Average  monthly  price  per  hundred  poondt  In  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price.        ! 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

92.64 
2.6ft 
2.69 

June  .. 

92.70 
2.70 
2.68 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

92.65 
2.42i 
2.20 

1 

i 

\J\^w     m  m  m  m 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

92.20 
2.221 
2.  S3 

92.5075 

BUTTSs  lioose  JolMt,  cast,  3  bj  3  incjhu 

[Price  per  pair  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.01 
.04 
.04 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


90.04 
.04 
.04 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.04 
.04 
.04 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


90.04 
.04 
.04 


90.04 


cmSEIiSt  Bxtra,  aocket  flrmer,  l-lncli. 

[Price  per  chisel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.80 

Apr 

.90 

May... 

.90 

June... 

90.80 

July... 

.90 

Aug  ... 

.90 

Sept... 

90.30 
.30 
.90 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.30 
.30 
.30 


90.30 


COPPER:  Inxot,  lake. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Ago.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.12M0.12f 
.121-  .121 
.121-    .121 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


90. 131-90. 131 

July... 

.131-    .131  I 

Aug... 

.13-    .131 

Sept... 

SO.  121-SO.  12J 
.12i-  .121 
.121-    .121 


Oct. 
Nov, 

Dec 


Average 


90. 12;-90. 13 
.132-  .14 
.141-    .15J 


90.1311 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


COPPER:  Skeet,  liot-rolled  (base  sizes). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


90.18 

1 

Apr.... 

.18 

May... 

.18 

June... 

90.18 
.18 
.18 


July... 

Aug.., 
Sept... 


90.18 
.18 
.18 


Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  ... 


Average 


90.18 
.18 
.18 


S().18 


COPPER  iriRE:  Bare,  No.  8,  B.  and  S.  ganse,  and  beavlcr  (base  sizes). 

[Price  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  mouth.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.13J 
.131 
.13i 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

i 

90.14i      July... 
.14|      Aug... 
.13;      Sept... 

II 

90.132 
.13J 
.131 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

■  Average 

90.  m 
.16 
.16^ 

90.1438 
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Table  I.  -WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

METAIiS  ANJy  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

DOORKIfOBSt  Steele  bronze  plmted. 

[Price  per  pair  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.225 
.260 
.260 

Apr.... 
May... 

June... 

10.260 
.260 
.260 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

to.  250 
.250 
.250 

Oct 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

10. 2.'^ 
.2.V) 
.226 

eo.24&» 

Jan.... 
Feb..., 
Mar  ... 


FII^ESi  8-Inch  mill  baaUird«  Nlcliolson. 

[Price  pec  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•1.06 
1.06 
1.06 


Apr.... 
May . . . 

June... 


•1.C6 
1.04 
1.04 


July . . . 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 


11.04 
1.04 
1.04 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


tl.03 
1.03 
1.03 


•1.04UO 


Jan . . , 
Feb.. 
Mar  ., 


HAiniflERSi  Jnaydole  No.  1|. 

[Price  per  hammer  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


10.466 
.466 
.466 


Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 


10.466 

1 
July... 

.466 

Aug  . . . 

.466 

Sept... 

10.466 
.466 
.466 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


10.466 
.466 
.466 


90.406 


I^BADi  Plg«  desllTerlced. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York,  from  store, on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


$0.0486 
.0440 
$0.0460-    .0465 


Apr.., 
May .. 

June., 


•0.0460-10.0465 
.0460-  .0465 
.0436-    .0440 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•0.0425-^0.04&') 
.0420-  .0425 
.0420-    .0430 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.0420-90.0430 
.0440-  .0415 
.0460-    .0470 


•0.0443 


I^EAD  PIPB. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•4.67 
4.74 
4.77 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


•4.82 
4.86 
4.75 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•4.64 
4.66 
4.73 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


Kf.0 
b.'20 
6. -20 


K7d50 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


liOCKSi  Common  mortise. 

[Price  per  lock  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.090 

Apr 

.105 

May ... 

.105 

i.June... 

•0.105 
.105 
.105 


July... 
Aug  ... 

Sept . . . 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


10. 105 
.105 
.090 


•0.1025 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 
METAIJS  ANI>  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 


NAII«Sx  Cutf  S-pennjr,  fence  and  common* 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from  base 

prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation- on  page  401.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

] 

•2.00 
1.80 
1.80 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

SI.  85 
1.85  . 
1.85 

1             »• 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

S1.85, 

1.85  1 

$1.70-  1.75  1 

Oct 

Nov 

'  Dec 

•1.70-S1.76 

1.70-  1.75 

1.80 

1 

Average 

SI.  8188 

NAIliSi  Wlre«  8-pennjr,  fence  and  common. 

[Price  per  100-ponnd  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from 
base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  page  401.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


X 


SI.  95 

Apr 

May . . . 

2.00 

2.00 

June... 

f2.00 

July... 

2.00 

Aug  ... 

2.00 

Sept... 

•2.00 
2.00 
1.70 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Averogc 


S1.70 

1.70 

SI.  80-  1.85 


SI.  9063 


PIG  IRONi  Beseemer. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and 

Steel  Association.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


S18.90 
18.66 
14.03 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


S14. 19 

July... 

13.60 

Aug  ... 

12.81 

Sept... 

SI  2. 46 
12.76 
12.69 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


S13.10 
15.16 
16.72 


•13. 7558 


PIG  IRONi  Fonndry  No.  1. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


S15.50 

Apr 

15.60 

May... 

15.45 

Jiftie... 

1 

S15. 75 
15.40 
15.19 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


S14.W   :  Oct 

15.00   ,  Nov.... 
15.00   1  Dec 

Average 


•15. 12 
1C.40 
17.62 


S15.6725 


PIG  IRONi  Foundry  No.  2,  Northern. 

[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


■ 

S18.85 

1 

I  Apr 

13.35 

May... 

13.25 

June  .. 

SI  4. 10 

July... 

13.25-13.35 

Aug... 

13.00-  13.10 

Sept... 

S12.60   i  Oct  .... 

12.8f>   I  Nov.... 

S12.60-  12.86      Dec... 

'  Average 


S12.85 

S14.60-  14.85 

16.85 


S13.6250 


PIG  IRONi  Gray  force.  Southern,  coke. 

[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

Feb  .... 
Mar 


S10.75-S11.25 
11.00-  11.50 
10. 75-  11. 00 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


Sll.fiO-Sll.75 

July... 

11.50-  11.75 

Aug... 

10. 75-  11. 00 

1 

Sept . . . 

110.75-Sll.OO 
11.00-  11.25 
11. OO-  11.25 


Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

Average 


fll.00-Sll.25 
13.75-  14.00 
14.50-15.00 

S11.6771 
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Tabi^  I.-- wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  1904— Continued. 


PIiANBSi  Bmlley  No.  ^ 

[Prioe  per  plane  in  Sew  York  im  the  Ant  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Prtco. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

»1.^ 
1.68 
1.58 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

'  81.68 

i.&e 

1.63 

July... 
Aug ... 
Sept... 

r.58 

1.68 
1.68 

Oct 

Nov  ... 
Dec 

Avcriige 

§1.68 
LflB 
1.88 

81.68 

QUICKSfliVEB. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotation!  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Beporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mitr 


80.62 

Apr. . .  .• 

.61* 

May... 

.62 

June  .. 

80.62 

July... 

.Si 

Aug  ... 

.61 

ocjpc ... 

80.61 
.66§ 
.66 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


80.66 
.6i 


10.5900 


SAlVSt  CroM>CM8,  fMMi^n  No*  S,  6-root. 

[Price  per  aaw  to  «mall  johboia,  f .  o.  b.  PiUiadeJj>bla,  on  th«>  first  of  each  jaootiL] 


Jan 
Fob 
Mar  .... 


»^  •  •  • 


f1.60SK 

Apr.... 

1.6086 

Miiy ... 

1.C086 

June  .. 

91.6088 
1.0088 
1.6038 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


ii 


fl.603A 
1.6038 
1.6088 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec j 

Average 


§1.6088 


81.6088 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SAWai  Hand^  OlM8on  No.  7,;i6-luch. 

[Price  per  dozen  to  smalt  Jobbers,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


812.60 

Apr 

12.60 

May... 

12. 6U 

June  .. 

812. 60 

July... 

12.W 

Aug  ... 

12.60 

Sept . . . 

§12.60 
12.60 
12.60 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec .... 

Average 


§12.68 
12.60 
18.60 


§12.68 


SHOVEliSt  Amea  No.  2,  cast  steel,  D  handle,  aqnare  point,  back  strap,  black. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

§8.02 

Feb 

7.62 

Mar  .... 

7.62 

Apr.... 
May... 

Juue... 

§7.62 
7.62 
7.62 

Jnly... 
Aug  ... 
Sei»t... 

§7.62 
7.62 
7.62 

Oct  .... 
Nov 

XMrxy  •  •  •  • 

Average 

§7.62 
7.68 
7.68 

§7.6533 

SILVER:  Bar,  line. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ounce  in  New  York;  (luotutions  funilshed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


80.  .')76:V4 

Apr 

.  5S:iS5 

May  ... 

.bTMl 

Juue... 

§0.5477.'! 
.  5G0ir> 
.56209      Si'pt 


July...'  80.5Kr,97  I   Oct... 

Aug  .. 


.58186       N<iv  ... 
.57692   !  Dec 

Average 


§0.5^572 
.690n 
.61168 

§0.57844 
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Tabl*  I.— WHOLESALE  PMCES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continaed. 
KBTAIiS  AND  IMPIjBMKNTS— Continaed. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  lint  of  each  month;  qootattons  Irom  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price.        1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

PriciB. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

10.0600-10.0580 
.0490-    .QUO 
.050&-    .0&15 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

S0.0625-«).0680 
.0520-    .06(25 
.0tS7ft-.0600 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.0485-«).0«95  ' 
.(M85-    .0496  1 
.0500>    .06124 

Oct  .... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

Average 

90.0510-10.0)20 
.0535-    .0540 
.057S-    .0W7i 

90.0515 

[Average  monthly  orice  per  Um  at  mills  at  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan. 
F^b. 


92S.0O 
23.00 
23.00 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


923.00 

July... 

2S.00 

Aug... 

23.00 

Sept... 

923.00 
23.00 
21.25 


Oct. 
Nov 

Dec 


Average 


919.59 
20.40 
21.00 


922.1792 


steeij  rails. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 


928.00 

28.00 
28.00 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


928.00 

July... 

28.00 

Aug  ... 

28.00 

Sept . . . 

1 

00 

28.00 
28.00 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


928.00 

28.00 
28.00 


928.(0 


STEEId  SHKVrSs  BIaelK«  Bfo«  S7,  kox  aaneAled,  oae  yg  tftronsk  eold  rolls. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg  on  the  firs>t  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 90.0220-90.0225 


Feb. 
Mar 


.0:a5- 


.0220 
.0220 


«).  0215-90. 0220 
.0210-  .0215 
.0210-    .0215 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.02CQ-S0.0205  ;|  Oct 


.0200 
.0200 


Nov 

D(tc 

Average 


90.02C0 
.0200 
.0210 


90.0210 


TIN:  Pl«. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.2900 
90.27ri0-  .2800 
.2«0a-  .2840 


90.2835-90.2865 
.27*V  .2810 
.2680-  .2720 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


,90.  iViO-SO.  2580  1 1  Oct . 
.271X)-  •.2T20  'i  Nov  . 
.2750-    .2775      Dec. 

"Average 


90.2825-90.2850 
.291KK-    .2970J 
.29121-  .2927* 


I 


80. 2790 


TIN  PIiAXKS:  Domoatlc,  Beaaemer,  coke«  14  by  SO  Incli. 

[Price  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan. 
Feb- 
Mar 


93.79 

Apr 

3.64 

May . . . 

3.64 

1 
1 

June  .. 

93.64 
3.&1 
3.64 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


93. «  I'  Oct. 
3.49  '  Nov 
3.49   ;  Dec. 


Average 


93.49 
3.49 
8.64 


$3.6025 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 
METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS— Concluded. 


TROlVELSi  !«•  C.  Om  brick,  lOI-lnch. 

[Price  per  trowel  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

•0.84 
.84 
.34 

Apr.... 
May . . . 
June  .. 

10.84 
.84 
.31 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.34 
.34 
.84 

1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

10.84 
.84 

.84 

to.  84 

VlSESx  Solid  boXf  50-ponnd« 

[Price  per  vise  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$4.14 

July... 

4.14 

Aug  ... 

4.14 

1 

Sept . . . 

$4.14 
4.14  1 
4.14  , 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec... 

Average 

$4.14 

4.14 
4.14 


$4.2580 


nroODSCRKWSi  l-lncli,No.  10,  flat  bead. 

[Price  per  gross  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.0945 
.0945 
.0945 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


$0.0945 

July... 

.0945 

Aug  ... 

.0945  ' 

1 

Sept... 

$0.0045 
.0945 
.0945 


Oct 

Nov  ... 

JL^vC  •  •  •  • 

Average 


$0.0915 
.0945 
.0945 


$0.0946 


ZIN€i  Sheet,  ordinary  nnmbers  and  sizes,  packed  In  600-ponnd  ci 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Lasalle,  111.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


$5.17 
5.29 
6.43 


Apr . . . 
May.. 

June.. 


$5.61 

July ... 

5.70 

Aug ... 

6.52 

Sept... 

$5.43 
5.52 
5.61 


Oct 

Nov  ... 
Dec 

Average 


$6.70 
6.89 
6.44 


$6.6092 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


liUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIALS. 

BRICK:  Common  domestle  build In^. 

[Price  per  thousand  on  dock  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


$8.00-18.50 

Apr 

8.00-  8.50 

May . . . 

7.50-  8.00 

June... 

$5.75-$7.00  , 

July... 

5. 75-  7. 25  1 

Aug  ... 

7.25- 7. 87  J 

Sept... 

$7.25-$7.60 
7.50-  7.75 
7.60-7.75 


Oct 

,Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

Average 


$7.50-$7.76 
7.80-  7.75 
7.60-  7.75 


r.4948 


CARBONATE  OF  I^EADi  American,  In  oil. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

$0.a'S88 

.0588 
.0588 

Apr 

May  . . . 
June... 

$0.0588 
.0588 
.0613 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

• 

$0.0613 
.0613 
.0613 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

$0.06C8 
.0588 
.0613 

$0.0566 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 
liUMBER  AND  BUII^DING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 


CEAIEBnrt  Portland 9  domeaUc. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Ck>mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


!  Month. 


11.60-11.90  I  Apr. 
1.46-  1.60  I;  May. 
1.45-  1.60     June. 


Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

tl. 46-11.60  , 
1.40-  1.60 
1.50 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

11.50  , 
tl.40-  1.50  , 
1.90-  1.35 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

91.25-41.35 
1.25-  1.85 
l.SO-  1.35 

1 

tl.4604 

CBMBNTt  BoB«ndal«« 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SO.  85 

10.80-    .85 

.85-    .90 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


to.  8540. 90 

.85 

.80-    .90 


July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 


$0.8040.85 
.80  I 
.75 


Oct 

Nov 

uec  • . . . 

Average 


|0.7(Mt0.75 
.70 
.70 


90.8021 


]M>ORS:  Pine,  nnmolded,  2  feet  4  Incbe*  by  6  feet  8  Incliea,  li  Incbea  tlileh. 

[Price  per  door  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

jaar  . . . . 


tl.62 

Apr 

1.G2 

May... 

1.62 

June... 

tl.62 

July... 

1.62 

Aug  ... 

1.98 

Sept... 

11.96 
1.98 
1.56 


Oct 

Nov.... 
De<^ 

Average 


tl.56 
1.56 
1.56 


91.6900 


HXJHIjOCK:  2  bjr  4  Ineb,  12  to  14  feet  lone*  Pennsylvania  atoclL* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


917.00 
17.00 
17.00 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


917.00 

July... 

17.00 

Au«  ... 

17.00 

Sept... 

917.00 
17.00 
17.00 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


917.00 
17.00 
17.00 


917.00 


ItOIEx  Eastern,  common* 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.80-90.32 

Apr 

May . . . 

.80-    .82 

.80-    .82 

June  .. 

90.8M0.82 
.80-  .82 
.80-    .82 


i  July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.80-90.82  ',  Oct.. 


.85- 
.85- 


.87 
.87 


Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


90.80-90.85 

.80-    .b2 
.87 


90.8246 


I^INSEKD  OILS  Rair,  city,  in  barrels. 

Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil.  Paint,  and  Dnig 

Reporter.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.37 

Apr 

.42 

May . .  - 

.42  . 

June  .. 

90.42 

July... 

.42 

Aug  ... 

.40 

Sept . . . 

90.39  rj  Oct. 
.45  ,  Nov 
.45 


Dec 

Average 


90.43 
.41 
.41 


SO. 4158 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PfilCES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  IfiCM— Contiaaed. 
JAJMBKU  AKD  BUIIiDIKG  l£AT£fiLAXiS--<knitiiMied. 


niAPIjEt  Hard,  1-IbcIm  ilrato  and 


4  inoliea  and  np  ^vld«t 


[Price  per  M  feet  la  Kew  York  on  the  flnrt  of  eaeh  month;  qnotationa  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  J««mal.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

• 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Fob 

Mar  — 

t30. 00-182. 00 
80.00-  82.00 
30.00-82.00 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

$K).  00432. 00 
30.00-82.00 
30.00-  82.00 

July... 
Aug... 
Bept . . . 

f80.00-fS2.00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-82.00 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

$30.0D>|32.fiO 
80.00-  32.08 
80.0(^-82.00 

isi.oooo 

OAKt  l¥lilte,  plain,  l«lncli,  6  Indies  and  np  irlde. 

[Price  per  M  foct  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


^.00-148.00 
45.00- 4H.  00 
45.00-48.00 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


846.00-918.00 

July... 

45. 00-  48. 00 

Aug... 

45.00-  48.00 

fiept . . . 

$45.00-148.00 
45. 00-  48. 00 
45.00-  48.00 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec , 


Average 


845.00-948.00 
45.00-  48.00 
45.00-  48.  CO 


946.5000 


OAKi  Wlftlto,  quartered,  clear  and  sood  aeeonda,  !• 

13  to  16  feet  Ions* 


6 


[Priee  ]>crM  feet  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  oach  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


• 

S80. 00-885. 00 

Apr.... 

80.00-  H.^00 

May... 

80.00-85.00 

June  .. 

880.00-885.00 
80. 00-  85. 00 
80.00-  85.00 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


880.00-885.00 
75.00-  80.00 
75. 00-  80. 00 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec , 


ATerage 


875.00-880.00 
75.00-  80.00 
80.00-  83.00 


880.7300 


OXIIHEB  OF  ZmCH  Anterlean,  extra  dry* 


[Prioe  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dnig 

Reporter.] 


Jnn 

Feb 

Mar 


80.041 

Apr.... 

.04i 

May... 

.011 

Juno  .. 

80.041 

July  ... 

.04J 

Aug  ... 

.041 

Sept... 

80.  Oil 
.014 
.04) 


Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 

Average 


80.011 
.(Mft 
.041 


80.0463 


PIFTG:  W^lilte,  lK>arda,  Nq«  2  bam,  1  Ineli  by  lO  Incites  trlde,  ronffli* 

[Price  per  M  feet  In  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 

Journul.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


823.00 

Apr.. .. 

'Ai.OO 

May... 

23.00 

June  .. 

823.00  I  July 
23.00  i'  Aug 
23.00    I  Hopt 


823.00 
23.00 
23.00 


Oct  .... 

Nov.... 
Dec 

928.00 
23.  OO 
23.00 

Average 

923.0000 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  10O4-<:k>ntinii©(L 
liUMBfiB  AND  BULLDIXO  MATEBIAIiS—Continaed. 


PlNBt  'Wblte«  board*,  Mpp^wm^  l-lnch*  8  Ifliclies  And  np  mrlde,  roasb. 

[Price  per  M  leet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotatlona  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 

JoomaL] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

982.«) 
82.00 
82.00 

1 

1 

Apr.... 
Ifay... 
June  .. 

S82.00 
82.00 
82.00 

1 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

tso.oo 

80.00 
80.00 

;  Oct  .... 

;  Nov.... 

Dec.... 

Average 

1 

980.00 
80.00 
80.00 

$81.0000 

PHVEx  Yellow^,  Ions  lear«  boards,  be«trt»ra««  sldlncs,  l-lneli  aa^  li-tacli. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Joomal.] 


Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 


920.GO-«n.{i0 
20. 60- 21. 50 
20. GO-  21.G0 


Apr.. 
May. 

Jane 


t20.fia^i.50 
20.50-21.50 
20. 60- 2L  GO 


July 
Aug 

Sept 


S20.  .'iO-921. 60 
21.50-  22.60 
2L&0-  22.50 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


921.50-122.60 
21.50-  22.60 
21. 60-  22. 80 


921. 4167 


%      PI«ATB  OI^ASSs  PolUlied,  WBflOwered,  area  8  to  5  aqvare  feet* 

[Price  per  iquare  foot,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  fint  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.24 
.24 
.24 

Apr 

1  May... 
;  June... 

1 

90.23 
.23 
.23 

1 

July... 

Aug  ... 

j  Sept... 

90.22* 
.221  1 
.22i 

1 

Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

90. 2U 
.21* 
.21* 

1 
1 

1 

1 

90.2275 

PLATE  GEiASSi  Poltslted,  mtallTered,  area  &  to  lO  square  feet* 

[Price  per  square  foot,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


POPLARS  Yelloir,  l-lncli,  8  incites  and  np  ivlde,  firsts  and  seconds,  ronsli* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


h 
961.00-962.50  'I  Apr.. 
61.00-  52..%  I  May. 
51.00-  62.50  !  June 


961.00-9V2.50  •  July 
61.00-  62..'>0  ,'  Aug 
61.00-62.50      Sept 


949.  00-9tO.  .'iO      0<'t 

47.00-  .W.OO    '  Nov. 
47.00-  50.00  .    Dec. 


Average 


947. 00-950. 00 
47. 00-  50. 00 
47. 00-  fH).  00 


9S).  3292 


PITTTIT:  Balk. 

IPrice  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Dni^ 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Fob 

Mar  .... 

90.  on  • 

.OIJ 
.OlJ 

1 

1 
I 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

90.  OU 

.Oli 
.Oli 

1 

1 

1 

Julv...< 

Aug...: 

,  Sept... 

«o.ou 

.OIJ 

.oil 

0<'t  .... 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1 

80.0100 
.OUH) 
.01«> 

90.0110 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— ContinuecL 

F17EI4  AKD  LIGHTING— Concluded. 


PETROliBUnii  Reflneat  16IF  Arc  test*  urater  ^irliltet  In  l»arrels«  packa^o 

Included  (Jobbing  lots)* 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb...  . 
Mar  .... 

90.15 
.16 
.14 

■ 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

90.14 
.14 
.14 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

90.18 
.IJJ 
.13 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

i  Average 

t 

90.19 
.13 
.13 

90.1867 

METAIiS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

AVGERSt  Extra,  l-lnch. 

[Price  per  auger  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Ffb 

Mar  .... 


90.24 
.?4 
.24 


Apr 

May... 
June  . 


90.24 

July... 

.24 

Aug  ... 

.24 

Sept . . . 

90.24 
.24 
.24 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


Average 


90.24 
.24 
.24 


90.24 


AXESt  Id.  C  Om  Yankee* 

[Price  per  ax  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


90.605 

July... 

.606 

Aug  ... 

.606 

Sept... 

90.605 
.605 
.605 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

90.605 
.605 
.605 

Averaje 

90.6788 

BAR  IRONi  Beat  refined,  front  mill* 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg:  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

90.0130 
.0131 
.0138 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

90.0150 
.OlflO 
.0150 

July . . . 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

10.0150 
.0150 
.0150 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 

90.0150 
.0152 
.0176 

90.0148 

[Averngc 

BAR  IRONt  Be«t  refined,  IVom  store* 

J  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Philndelphla:  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  AsMociaiion.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.0171 
.0171 
.0171 

Apr 

May  ju. 

June  .. 

90. 0171 
.  0171 
.0171 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.0171 
.0171 
.0171 

1 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

90.0171 
.0171 
.0181 

90. 0172 
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Tabu  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cod Unued. 
METAIiS  AND  lMPXJSM£NTS-^:k>Qtinued. 


mARB  l¥IIUBi  Galvaalzed. 

[Avenge  monthly  price  per  hnndred  poondain  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

12.64  . 

2.65 ; 

2.69 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

•2.70; 
2.70  i 
2.68 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•2.65 
2.42k 
2.20 

i 

Oct 

I  Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 

•2.20 
2.224 
2.83 

•2.5075 

BUTTSs  I<oose  Jolat*  eaat,  tt  bj  3  Inclu 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.04 
.04 
.04 


Apr.. 
Miy. 
June. 


•0.04  ! 

July... 

.04  : 

Ang . . . 

.04 

Sept... 

•0.04 
.04  ' 
.04 

1 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.04 
.04 
.04 


•0.04 


€IIISEI«8:  Bxtrm,  aoeket  flrmer,  l-Incb. 

[Price  per  chisel  in  New  York  on  the  fixst  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.80 

Apr 

.10 

May... 

.80 

Jane... 

•0.30 
.80 
.80 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•0.80 
.80 
.80 


0<*t. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.30 
.80 
.80 


•0.30 


COPPER:  InsoC,  lake. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0. 12M0. 12} 
.12H  .121 
.124-    .12} 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


•0. 13|-^0. 13} 
.181-  .131 
.13  -    .13}  . 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


SO.  121-50.  r2J 
.121-  .121 
.121-    .121 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.  laj-SO.  13 
.131-  .14 
.14}-    .154 


•0.1311 


COPPER:  Sheets  hot-rolled  (baaealzea). 

[I*rice  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

•0.18 
.18  < 
.18 

1 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

1 

•0.18 
.18 
.18 

1 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•0.18 
.18 
.18 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

•0.18 
.18 
.18 

Sl>.18 

COPPER  iriRE:  B«re«  No.  8«  R.  and  S.  s^nse,  and  heavier  (base  sizes). 
[Price  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0. 13J 

Apr 

.131 

May... 

.13J  ' 

June... 

1 

I, 

•0. 14i  July 
.Hi  Ang 
.13;      Sept 

I 


•D.13J  '!  Oct.. 
.13J  ,  Nov. 
.  13J      Dec 


Average 


•o.iu 

.IC 
.161 

•0.H38 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIli:S  IN  1904-Coiitiinied. 

BRUG8  AND  CIIEMICAIiS— Ck>ncluded. 

BRimSTONKi  Crude,  secoBda* 

[Price  per  ton  in  Now  York  on  the  f\nt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Keporter.J 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  — 

$22.00 
22.26 
22.00 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

$22.00 
22.00 
22.25 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Bept... 

$21.75 
21.65 
21.60 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Average 

$21.40 
20.90 
21.50 

$21.7750 

GLYCBRINi  Kefln«d,  ctaemlcally  pnrei  In  1»ull£. 

[Prloe  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


$0.14i 

Apr.... 

.Hi 

May . . . 

.14i 

June... 

$0,141 
.14i 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


$0.14^  I;  Oct 

.131      Nov.... 
.1S|  c.... 

\      erage 


$0,181 
.18i 
.18i 


$0.1896 


MURIATIC  ACIDi  SCF. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Y'ork  on  the  flmt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paliit,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

$0.0160 
.0160 
.0160 

Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 

$0.0160 
.0160 
.0160 

July 
Aug 
8ept 

$0.0160 
.0160 
.0160 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


$0.0160 
.0160 
.0160 


$0.0160 


OPIUJHi  Natnraly  lu  cases. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dmg 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

$2,924 
2.924 
2.874 

Apr 

May . . . 

June... 

$2,824 
2.724 
2.624 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Bt'pt... 

$2,624 
2.674 
2.674 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$2.65 
2.75 
2.721 

Average 

$2.75 

UUININEi  Amerlean,  In  lOO-ounce  Una. 

[Price  per  ounce  in  New  York  on  the  flrKt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 


$0.25 
.27 
.24 


I  July ... 
Aug  ... 

8cpt . . . 


$0.28 
.28 
.21 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


$0.21 
.23 
.28 


$0.2333 


SULPHURIC  ACID:  Be*). 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  vtxvh  month;  quotations  fn>m  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.., 
Mur  . 


$0.0130 
.0130 


Apr. 
1  May 


.0130   I  June 


80.oi:io 

July... 

.oi:w 

Aug  ... 

.0130 

Hept... 

$0.0130 
.0130 
.0130 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


$0.0130 
.0120 
.0180 

$0.0129 
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Tablk  t— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Contmoed. 

HaUS£  FURXISHIKG  GOOI>S. 


t«nrilf  7*lncli* 


[Price  per  dozen,  to 


of  blifoamoantliig  to  iB,0W,  t  o.  b.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each 
month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

J«n 

Fteb 

Mar.... 

10.4705 
.4705 
.4705 

Apr.... 
Mar... 

1  June  .. 

10. 4705 
.4705 

.4706 

July... 
Aog... 
Sept... 

i0.«05 
.4705 
.4705 

1 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

90.47V6 
.4706 
.4705 

•0.4705 

KARTHKIf UTARE:  PlafeA,  white  crmnlte,  T-lneb* 

[Price  per  doxen,  to  purchasers  of  bilb  amounting  to  18,000,  f.  o.  b.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each 

month.] 


Feb. 
Mar 


I0.4M3 
.4943 
.4913 


Apr 

May... 

June  .. 


10.4843 

1  Jttly... 

.4943 

Ang  ... 

.4943 

Sept... 

90.4949 
.4943 
.4943 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


90.4943 

.4943 
.4943 


iO.4943 


EARTHEN  WARE:  Teacnpe  and  Mmcers,  vrblte  smnlte,  nrlUi  bandies. 

[Price  per  gross  (6  dozen  cnps  and  6  dozen  saucers),  to  purchasers  of  bills  amounting  to  18,000,  f.  o.  b. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  oi  each  month.] 


Jtan 

Feb 

Mar 

1 

13.6608 
3.6508 
3.6603 

1 

1 
1 

Apr 

Blay... 

June  .. 

93.6609 
3.6608 
3.6503 

JuJy... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

98.6603 
3.6603 
3. 6508 

1 

'  Oct 

1  Nov.... 
;  Dec  — 

Average 

93.6503 
3.6503 
3.6503 

93.650& 

A'URNI 

[TURE:  Bedroom  •eta,  aali,  3  pleees^  bedstead,  bureau,  and 

[Price  per  set  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 

vraali  aland* 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

1 
S12.25 
12.25 
12.25 

1 

Apr 

Itoky... 
June  .. 

i 

1 

912. 25  1 
12.25 

12.25 

July . . . 
Aug  ... 

Sept... 

1 

1 

912.25 
12.  K 
12.25 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

912.25 
12.25 
12.26 

912.25 

Jan. 
Feb. 


FURNITURE:  Cbalra,  bedroom,  maple,  cane  seat. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


93.00 

Apr 

8.00 

May... 

8.00 

June  .. 

f8.60 
8.00 
8.00 


July 
Aug 

Sept 


98.00 
8.00 
8.00 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


98.00 

8.00 
8.00 


98.00 


Feb. 
Mar 


FlJRfl  ITU  RE:  Cbairs,  kllcben,  common  splndlei 
[Price  per  dosen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


95.00 

Apr 

4.75 

May... 

4.75 

1 

June  .. 

94.75  1 1  July 
4.7.'>  ■  Ang 
4.75   ,  Sept 


94.75 
4.75 
4.7S 

94.7708 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued, 


HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS—Continued. 

FUKNITUREt  Tables,  kltcli«B,  SA-foot. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

116.60 
15.60 
15.60 

Apr.... 
May... 

June... 

115.60 
15.60 
15.60 

July... 
Aug ... 
Sept... 

1 

•15.60 
15.60 
15.60 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

•16.  W 
16.00 
16.00 

•16.60 

GI«A88WAREi  Nappies,  4-lncli. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


•0.14 
.14 
.14 

July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept . . . 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


GIjAASWAREi  Pltcliers,  one-lialf  gallon,   eomnioii* 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•1.15 

Apr.... 

1.15 

May . . . 

1.15 

June... 

•1.15 

July... 

1.15 

Aug  ... 

1.15 

Sept... 

•1.15 
1.15 
1.15 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 


•1.16 
1.16 
1.15 


•1.16 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  . . . . 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 


GLASSWAREt  Tumblers,  table,  oiio-third  pint,  common. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.16 
.IG 
.16 


Apr 

May ... 

June... 


I 


•0.16 
.16 
.16 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•0.16   ;  Oct 

.16      Nov 

.  16     Dec  . . . . 


Average 


TARIiE  CIJTI^ERYi  Carvers,  stag  handles. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


10.76 
.75 
.75 


Apr.. 
May . 
June. 


•0.75 

July... 

.75 

Aug... 

.75 

Sept . . . 

•0.75 
.75 
.75 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•0.16 
.16 
.16 


•0.16 


•0.76 
.76 
.76 


•0.76 


1 


TARliB  CUTLERYi  Knives  and  forks,  cocobolo  handles,  metal  bolsters. 

[Price  per  gross  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  ... 


•C.50 
fi.ftO 
G..')0 


Apr.. 
May  . 
June. 


•fi.ftO 

July... 

G.  7,S 

Aug  ... 

6.75 

Sept . . . 

1 

1 

•0.75 
0.75 
6.75 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec , 


Average 


•0.76 
6.76 
0.76 

•6.6607 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  in  1904— Contimied. 
HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS-^Concluded. 


mroOD^N  WARB:  Palla,  oak-srmlned,  3-lioop,  urire  ea.r« 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'' Review.] 


Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

Price, 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

$1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

tl.70 
1.70 
1.70  , 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

11.70 
1.70 
1.70 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

$1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

tl.70 

WOODEN  WARES  Tabs«  oalc-ffralned*  3  In  neat. 

[Price  per  nest  of  3  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  .. 


11.45 

Apr 

May... 

1.46 

1.45 

June... 

SI.  45 

July... 

1.45 

Aug... 

1.45 

Sept... 

$1.45 
1.45 
1.45 


11.45 


MISCEIiliANEOUS. 


COTTON-SEED  HiEAI*. 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


127.10 

Apr 

26.60 

May... 

27.00 

June... 

126.60 

July... 

26.00 

Aug ... 

25.35 

Sept... 

•25.35 
26.10 
26.10 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


t26.10 
26.10 
26.  UO 


t26.20C0 


COTTON-SEED  OII«s  Summer  yelloiv^f  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.36 

Apr 

.38 

May- 

.m 

June  .. 

S0.35i 
.29} 
.28i 


July, 
Aug- 
Sept, 


10.31 
.28 
.29ft 


Oct  .... 
Nov 

Dec.... 

Average 


•0.29} 
.27  J 
.241 


•0.3135 


JUTE:  Raiir. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    From  January  to  November  the  prices  are 
for  K.  B.  No.  2,  and  December  for  R,  F.  D.  Block;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Commercial.] 


10. 04ft 

July... 

.04ft 

Aug  ... 

.04ft 

Sept... 

1 

10. 04ft 

Oct  .... 

.04ft 

Nov 

.04ft 

Dec... 

1 

Average 


•0.04ft 
.04ft 
.04ft 


•0.0444 


IHAIdT:  Western  made. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  last  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewers'  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.68-C0.73 
.68-  .TS 
.68-    .73 


Apr.. 
May  . 
June 


•0.68-J0.73   ;  July 
.68-    .73   I  Aug 


.68-    .73 


Sept 


•0.66-^0.71      Oct 

.63-    .68      Nov 

.63-    .68      Dec... 

I  Average 


•0.61-90.66 
.59-  .66 
.69-    .  66 

•0.6756 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Coatinued. 

MISCIII/IiAXEOUS-€ontinu«fd. 

PAPERS  Neirs,  w^ood. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  fint  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Coaunerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  . . . . 


Price. 


.021 
.021 


Month. 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


Prica. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

t0.02i 
lO.OZI-.OB 

Jaly... 
Aug  ... 

Sept  •. . 

90.02M0.V 
.021-    .(B 
.021-    .08 

1 

Oct 

Nov 

Average 

10.021-10.08 
.021-    .Qt 
.021-    .08 

•0.02G7 

At  M^*  I9  lttt«» 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  ftrrt  of  each  month;  auotattons  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.0>-90.06| 
.05-  .0f>| 
.05-    .051 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


10.  aMO.  C5) 
.05-  .051 
.05-    .0)1 


July 

Sept 

I 
I 


f0.avfe.06| 

.05-    .0'>| 
.06-    .051 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Avctajpa 


|0.06-fO.O6i 
.05-  .05^ 
.06-    .06* 


10.0680 


PJBOOF  SPIRITS. 

[Price  per  gallon,  including  tax,  in  Peoria,  ni.,  on  Tuewlay  of  each  week;  quotation.^  from  the  Peoria 

Herald-Tvaaacri^] 


Jan 

$1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

Feb 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.2- 

Mar  .... 

1.27 

1.'27 

1.28 

1.2ft 

1.28 

AUT.... 

81.28 

Jaiy... 

81. 2S 

1 

1.2» 

1.2»i 

1.28  ! 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

;  May... 

1.28 

Aug  ... 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1.2H 

1.^8 

1.28 

1.28 

June... 

1.2s 

Sept... 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1 

1.28 

1.261 

Oct 

11.281 

i.asi 

i.aH 

1.24 

Nov 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

1.21 

1.24 

Dec 

1.24 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

Average 


81. 2889 


HOPEt   IVlaBlla,  /,-lnoh  and  larger. 

[Price  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron 

Age.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


1 
80.111 

Apr.... 

.111 

May ... 

.12 

June... 

10.12 
.12 
80.11-  .111 


J^ly.. 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 


80.111 
.111 
.111 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


10.111 
80.111-    .12 
.12* 


80.  im 


RURRERt    Para  Island,  new. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotation.**  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . . , 
Feb.., 
Mar  . 


1 
to.  90-80. 92 

Apr. . . . 

.98-    .99 

May . . . 

1.02-  1.03 

June... 

81.08-81.10 

1 

July ... 

l.OH-  1.09 

Aug  ... 

1.00-  1.10 

'  Sept... 

1 

81.08-^1.00  II  Get. 
1.15-  1.16    '  Nov, 
1.13-  1.14 


Dec 

Average 


81.00-81.10 
1.12-  1.13 
1.26-  1.27 

fl.0678 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Concluded. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Concluded. 


SOAPs   €a«Ule«  mottle^tf  pure. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  ISnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 

i  Month. 

1 

1 

Price. 

>  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

f0.06i 
.061 
.061 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

10.061 
.061 
.061 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.061 
.061 
.061 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

Average 

•0.07* 
.06i 
.06* 

90.0(47 

STABCHs   Laaiidry,  Amatln*  If IcIaoIs  4c  <?o««  40-ponB<l  boxes.  In  bullL. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar 


90.031 
.031 
.03} 


i  Apr.. 
May. 

'  June. 


•0.03] 

July... 

.04i 

Aug  ... 

.04i 

Sept... 

•0.04} 
.OSI 
.06i 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


90.08^ 
.03i 
.OSi 


90.0869 


XOBAOOOt    PlnSt  Horaeslaoe. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


J«n 

F>jb 

Mar  .... 

90.45 
.45 
.45 

1 

AKn  •  •  •  • 

M^y... 
;  June... 

10.45  < 
.45 
.46  ' 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.49 
.49 

.49 

1 

Oct 

Nov .... 

X/tf  x*   •  •  «  « 

Average 

90.49 
.49 
.49 

90.4700 

TOBACCO:    BmoklBS*  ffntnnlatcd.  Seal  ofNoi^li  Carolina. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

10.67 
.57 
.57 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

9U.57 
.57 
.57 

I 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept ... 

90.57 
.60 
.60 

\ 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

Average 

90.60 
.60 
.CO 

10.5625 
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Table  II.-BASE   PRICF^    (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-18993,    AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  qaota- 

tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  894. J 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904  .... 


Farm  products. 


Barley:    by 
sample. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


90.4&34 
.5690 
.6676 
.6638 
.6660 
.6625 
.6668 
.5080 
.6063 
.6160 
.4850 
.6026 
.4760 
.6300 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
125.6 
125.2 
122.1 
122.4 
124.1 
124.9 
112.0 
111.7 
113.6 
107.0 
110.8 
105.0 
116.9 


Cattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra. 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 


95.8208 
6.6625 
6.6063 
6.6100 
6.4876 
5.6400 
6.1688 
6.2563 
6.8850 
5.9000 
6.8000 
6.5160 
6.7126 
5.9662 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
106.4 
108.5 
105.4 
103.1 
104.1 
116.9 
117.6 
110.6 
110.9 
118.4 
122.5 
126.2 
112.0 


Cattle:  steers, 
good  to  choice. 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 


$4.7847 
6.0000 
4.8875 
5.0000 
4.9875 
4.9750 
6.2568 
5.4260 
6.1500 
5.2188 
5.4781 
5.4850 
5.5844 
6.1923 


Rela- 

Uve 

price. 


100.0 
105.6 
103.2 
105.6 
104.8 
105.1 
111.0 
114.6 
108.8 
110.2 
116.7 
115.8 
116.9 
109.7 


Com:  No.  2, 
cash. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


•0.8804 
.4497 
.6019 
.6218 
.6108 
.4835 
.4881 
.4913 
.6405 
.6344 
.5222 
.6318 
.4644 
.6046 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
118.2 
131.9 
187.2 
184.8 
127.1 
128.8 
129.2 
142.1 
140.5 
187.8 
1S9.8 
122.1 
182.6 


Cotton :  upland, 
middling. 


Price 
per 

pound. 


10.07762 
.14418 
.14825 
.16440 
.14400 
.18410 
.11638 
.10850 
.10930 
.11000 
.10313 
.09980 
.07768 
.12100 


Rela- 
tive 
pric^. 


100.0 
186.7 
191.0 
198.9 
186.6 
172.8 
148.6 
139.8 
140.8 
141.7 
132.9 
128.6 
100. 0 
165.9 


Farm  products. 

Month. 

Flaxseed 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

:  No.  1. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Hay:  timothy. 
No.  1. 

Hides:  green, 

salted,  packers. 

heavy  native 

steers. 

Hogs:  heavy. 

Hogs: 

light 

Price 
per  ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per  100 

lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per  100 

lbs. 

Rela> 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

81.1132 
1.0060 
1.1250 
1. 1375 
1.1250 
1.0475 
1.0326 
1.0475 
1.2000 
1.2200 
1.1050 
1.1150 
1. 1450 
1.1088 

100.0 

90.3 

101.1 

102.2 

101. 1 

94.1 

92.8 

94.1 

107.8 

109.6 

99.8 

100.2 

102.9 

99.6 

$10.4804 
11.0625 
11.1250 
11.0500 
12.0625 
12.7500 
12.5000 
12.8750 
12,7000 
11.2.T00 
11.5000 
11.2500 
10.9375 
11.7308 

100.0 
106.1 
106.7 
105.9 
115.6 
122.2 
119.8 
118.6 
121.8 
107.9 
110.3 
107.9 
104.9 
112.5 

10.0937 
.1100 
.1075 
.1062 
.1071 
.1094 
.1118 
.1131 
.1186 
.1176 
.1281 
.1369 
.1895 
.1166 

100.0 
117.4 
114.7 
112.8 
114.8 
116.8 
119.3 
120.7 
126.6 
125.4 
131.4 
146.1 
148.9 
124.4 

$4'.  4123 
4.9281 
5.2563 
6.5200 
6.1094 
4.7000 
6.1063 
5.4591 
6.2725 
6. 7875 
6.512A 
4. 7875 
4.5563 
6.1550 

100.0 
111.7 
119.1 
125.1 
116.8 
106.6 
115.7 
128.7 
119.6 
180.0 
124.9 
108.5 
103.3 
116.8 

$4.4206 
4.8063 
6.0488 
5.3925 
6.0188 
4.6875 
6.0666 
6.5*250 
5.5050 
6.0000 
5.5500 
4,7725 
4.4688 
6. 1481 

100.0 
108.7 

Feb 

114.1 

Mar 

122.0 

Apr 

118.5 

Mav 

106.0 

Juiie 

114.6 

July 

126.0 

"•J  *••••■••"*•*•••• 
Auir 

124.6 

Bept 

135.7 

Oct 

125.6 

Nov 

108.0 

Dec 

101.1 

Average,  1904 

116.6 

Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Anr 

M^y 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Farm  products. 


Hops:  N.  Y., 

choice. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

to. 1771 

100.0 

.8550 

200.5 

.3700 

208.9 

.3700 

208.9 

.3600 

197.6 

.3400 

192.0 

.3400 

192.0 

.3300 

186.3 

.3300 

186.8 

.3400 

192  0 

.&tOO 

197.6 

.a^oo 

197.6 

.8450 

194.8 

.347> 

196.2 

Oats:  cash. 


Prtce 

per 

bashcl. 


$0.2688 
.3836 
.4211 
.8983 
.3822 
.4086 
.4131 
.4017 
.3444 
.3132 
.3000 
.3050 
.2988 
.3649 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
142. 7 
156.7 
148.2 
142.2 
152.0 
153.7 
149.4 
128.1 
116.5 
111.6 
113.5 
109.3 
135.8 


Rye:  No.  2, 
cash. 

Sheep:  native. 

Sheep:  West- 
ern. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rcla- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 
100  lbs. 

tive 

per 
100  lbs. 

tive 

bushel. 

price. 
100.0 

price. 

price. 

$0.5288 

83.7580 

100.0 

$3.95U 

100.0 

.5369 

101.5 

8.7688 

100.3 

8.8813 

96.2 

.6.)00 

122,9 

3.8375 

102.1 

4. 1813 

105.7 

.7110 

134.6 

4.3800 

116.6 

4.8800 

110.8 

.6800 

128.6 

4.7688 

126.9 

6.2813 

133.6 

.7340 

138.8 

4.7700 

126.9 

4.8300 

122.2 

.6500 

122.9 

4.6063 

122.6 

4.6938 

116.2 

.6888 

130.3 

8.8750 

103.1 

4.1063 

103.8 

.  7214 

137.0 

3.7600 

100.1 

3.7500 

94.8 

.7294 

137.9 

3.5625 

94.8 

3.8188 

96.6 

.7760 

146.6 

3.6188 

96.8 

8.8166 

96.6 

.7926 

149.9 

4.8200 

115.0 

4.0960 

103. 6 

.7375 

139.5 

4.3188 

114.9 

4.8988 

111.1 

.7056 

133.4 

4. 1457 

110.3 

4.2606 

107.8 
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Table   H,— BASE   PRICES    (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),    AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

IFor  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  394.] 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Farm  products. 


Wheat:  con- 
tract, cash. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


10.7510 

.8606 

.9660 

.9633 

.9674 

.  WHO 

.9816 

1.0113 

1.0833 

1.1S21 

1.1653 

1.1609 

1.1632 

1.0390 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
114.6 
128.6 
128.3 
128.8 
131.1 
180.7 
134.7 
144.2 
153.4 
155.2 
154.6 
154.9 
138.3 


Food,  etc. 


Beans: 

me- 

dium,  choice. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

bushel. 

price. 

11.6699 

100.0 

2.1000 

125.8 

2.0250 

121.8 

2.2000 

131.7 

2.0260 

121.3 

2.0500 

122.8 

2.0500 

122.8 

1.9750 

118.3 

1.9500 

116.8 

1.9000 

113.8 

1.9250 

115.3 

2.0000 

119.8 

1.9250 

115.3 

2.0104 

120.4 

Bread: 

crack- 

Bread: 

crack-  1 

ers,  Boston  X. 

ers,  soda. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

10.0678 

100.0 

io.on8 

100.0 

.0700 

104.0 

.0650 

90.5 

.0700 

104.0 

.0660 

90.5 

.0700 

104.0 

'    .0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0650 

90.5 

.0775 

115.2 

.0668 

91.6 

Bread:  loaf 
(Wash,  market) 


Price 

per  lb. 

before 

baking. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


80.0354 
.0356 
.0856 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0856 
.0444 
.0856 
.0368 


100.0 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
126.4 
100.6 
102.5 


Food, 

etc. 

Month. 

Bread:  loaf, 

homemade 

(N.Y.  market). 

Bread:  loaf, 

Vienna 

(N.Y.  market). 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin 
(F.lgin  market). 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, extra 
(N.Y.  market). 

Butter:  dairy, 

New  York 

State. 

Price  per 
pound 
before 
baking. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price  per 
pound 
before 

baking. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
Jan 

10.0817 
.0337 
.0837 
.0337 
.0337 
.0837 
.0887 
.0337 
.0356 
.0356 
.0876 
.0876 
.0376 
.0350 

100.0 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.8 
112.3 
112.3 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
110.4 

80.0352 
.0356 
.0856 
.0856 
.0356 
.0856 
.0356 
.0356 
.0876 
.0876 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0870 

100.0 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
lOLl 
101.1 
106.8 
106.8 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
105.1 

80.2170 
.2300 
.2510 
.2450 
.2375 
.1970 
.1750 
.1713 
.1790 
.1938 
.2110 
.2500 
.2690 
.2178 

100.0 

106.0 

115.7 

112.9 

109.4 

90.8 

80.6 

78.9 

82.5 

89.3 

97.2 

115.2 

124.0 

100.4 

80.2242 
.2288 
.2507 
.2483 
.2294 
.2015 
.1807 
.1772 
.1815 
.1966 
.2100 
.2503 
.2700 
.2189 

100.0 

102.1 

111.8 

110.7 

102.3 

89.9 

80.6 

79.0 

81.0 

87.7 

93.7 

111.6 

120.4 

97.6 

I0.2J24 
.1913 
.1963 
.2050 
.2106 
.1905 
.1713 
.1700 
.1715 
.1825 
.1963 
.2295 
.2475 
.1970 

100.0 
94.5 

Feb 

97.0 

Mar 

101.3 

Apr 

104.1 

May :::: 

94.1 

June 

M.6 

July 

84.0 

Aug 

84.7 

Sept 

90.2 

Oct 

97.0 

Nov 

113.4 

Dec 

122.8 

Average,  1904 

97.3 

Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Aug.... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Food,  etc. 


Cheese:  N.  Y. 
full  cream. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


•0.0987 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1163 
.0960 
.0807 
.0763 
.0818 
.0900 
.0975 
.1070 
.1175 
.1019 


100.0 

121.6 

121.6 

121.6 

117.8 

97.3 

81.8 

77.3 

82.9 

91.2 

98.8 

108. 4 

119.0 

103.2 


Coffee:  Rio 
No.  7. 


Eggs:  new-laid, 
I  fancy,  near-by. 


Fish:  cod,dr>', 
bank,  lar^e. 


Fish:  herring, 
shore,  round. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


to.  1313 
.0775 
.0931 
.06t»8 
.0688 
.0725 
.0700 
.0725 
.0750 
.0856 
.0841 
.0844 
.0K)6 
.0782 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


100. 
59. 


70.9 


4 
4 

2 
3 


52. 

52. 

55. 

53. 

55.2 

57.1 

65:2 

64.3 

64.3 

6.*).  2 

59.6 


80.1963 
.3663 
.3188 
.2125 
.1931 
.1950 
.2000 
.2206 
.2890 
.2613 
.2813 
.3310 
.3525 
.2650 


Rela- 

Price 

Rela-  1 

tive 

per 
quintal. 

tive  1 

price. 

price. 

100.0 

$5.5849 

100.0 

186.6 

6.6250 

118. 6 

177.7 

6.6250 

118.6 

108.3 

7.87.S0 

141.0 

98.4 

6.7500 

120.9 

99.3 

7.7500 

138.8 

101.9 

7.7500 

138.8 

112.4 

7.75C0 

138.8 

121.8 

7.2500 

129.8 

133.1 

7.2500 

129.8 

143.3 

7.2500 

129.8 

168.6 

7.2500 

129.8 

179.6 

7.2600 

129. 8 

135.0 

7.2813 

130.4 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

barrel. 

price. 

83.7763 

100.0 

5.0000 

132.4 

5.12.'>0 

135.7 

5.2500 

139.0 

5.2500 

139.0 

5.0000 

132.4 

(a) 

la) 

(a) 

(a) 

6.0000 

15H.9 

6.00C0 

158.9 

6.0000 

158.9 

5.4531 

144.4 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  II,— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    189(>-lg99),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MM0DITIE8  IN  1904-Cont'<L 


[Tot  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  quot»> 

tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  ol  method,  see  page  3M.] 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

MAy!!!;!!!!!!!!;.*.*! 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Bopt 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1901 


Food, etc 


Fish:  mackerel, 
salt,  large  3h. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


IS14.1306 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.6000 
14.5000 
12.5000 
12.6000 
13.6000 
14.0000 
15.0000 
15.0000 
15.0000 
14.6000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

109.7 

109.7 

109.7 

109.7 

102.6 

88.5 

88.6 

96.5 

99.1 

106.2 

106.2 

106.2 

103.6 


Fish:  salmon, 
canned. 


Price 

per 

12  cans. 


91.4731 
1.7260 
1.7i60 
1.7260 
1.7250 
1.7250 
1.7290 
1.7250 
1.7260 
1.7260 
1.7250 
1.7250 
1.7250 
1.7250 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 


Flour:  buck- 
wheat 


l*rice 

per 

100  lbs. 


•1.M28 
2.8260 
2.0000 

[a] 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
119.7 
102.9 


136.4 
132.5 
114.5 
114.6 
120. 1 


Flour:  rye. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


$8.3171 
8.3600 
8.6000 
4.6600 
4.5000 
4.4250 
4.4000 
4.3750 
4.4250 
4.6000 
4.6600 
4.7000 
4.6000 
4.8479 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.0 
106.5 
140.2 
136.7 
138.4 
132.6 
131.9 
138.4 
188.7 
140.2 
141.7 
138.7 
181.1 


Flour:  wheat, 
Hpring  patents. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


$4.2972 

4.6438 
4.9488 
6.1150 
5.0313 
4.9950 
4.9563 
4.8760 
6.6700 
6.1600 
6. 1126 
6.0650 
6.9125 
6.8784 


Rel»- 

tivo 

price. 


100.0 
108.1 
116.0 
119.0 
117.1 
116. 2 
115.8 
113.4 
131.9 
14S.1 
142.9 
140.9 
137.6 
12&.3 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

8cpt 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avenigo,  19J4 


Food,  etc. 


Flour:  wheat, 

winter 

straights. 


Price 

per 
barrel. 


83. 8450 
4.0563 
4.8876 
4.8850 
4. 7875 
4.7200 
4. 6813 
4.5938 
4.7550 
5. 1125 
5.2688 
5.8250 
5.2500 
4.8'261 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
106.6 
114.1 
1'27,0 
124.6 
12'i.8 
121.8 
119.6 
123.7 
133.0 
137.0 
138.5 
l»f>.5 
125.5 


Fruit:  apples, 

evaporated, 

choice. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


90.0847 
.a">88 
.0576 
.0576 
.0638 
.0638 
.0626 
.0650 
.0650 
.0(i.y) 
.0588 
.0538 
.05*25 
.0603 


Rela- 

Uve 

price. 


100.0 
60.4 
67.9 
67.9 
75.3 
76.3 
73.8 
76.7 
78.7 
76.7 
69.4 
63.5 
62.0 
71.2 


Fruit:  apples, 

sun-dnod, 
Southern,  sliced. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


$0.0616 
.0375 
.0375 
.0376 
.0375 
.0350 
.0350 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0350 
.03.')0 
.0350 
.0333 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
72.8 
72.8 
72.8 
72.8 
66.0 
68.0 
48.5 
48.5 
48.5 
68.0 
68.0 
68.0 
64.7 


Fruit:  currants,' 
in  barrels. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


$0.0875 
.0488 
.0494 
.0488 
.0488 
.0488 
.0488 
.0488 
.0488 
.0494 
.0488 
.0481 
.0488 
.0488 


100. 0 
130.1 
131.7 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
131.7 
130.1 
128.3 
130.1 
130.1 


Fruit:  prunes, 
California. 


$0.0774 
.0526 
.0600 
.0500 
.0475 
.0450 
.0450 
.0438 
.0438 
.0438 
.0488 
.0438 
.0438 
.0461 


100.0 
67.8 
64.6 
64.6 
61.4 
58.1 
68.1 
66.6 
66.6 
£6.6 
66.6 
66.6 
56.6 
69.6 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Food,  etc. 


Fruit:  raiKinH, 

California, 
London  layer. 


Price 
per  box. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


91.5006 
1.5500 
1.6000 
1.5250 
1. 5250 
1. 4250 
1.4750 
1.4750 
1.5250 
1.5250 
1.3500 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.4729 


Glucose:  41° 
and  42°  mixing. 


100.0 

103.8 

106.6 

101.6 

101.6 

95.0 

98.3 

98.3 

101.6 

101.6 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

98.2 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 


091.4182 
1.7000 
1.8500 
1.95U0 
2.0600 
1.9500 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.6100 
1.7100 
1.6100 
1.56U0 
1.8100 
1.791? 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Lard:  prime 
contract. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


100.0 
119.9 
130.4 
137.6 
144.6 
137.5 
130.4 
130.4 
118.5 
120.6 
113.5 
110.0 
127. 6 
126.3 


90.0654 
.0782 
.0780 
.0740 
.0701 
.0683 
.0706 
.0716 
.0720 
.0757 
.0787 
.0748 
.0724 
.0731 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Meal:  com, 
fine  white. 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 


100.0 
111.9 
119.8 
118.1 
107.2 
104.4 
lOK.O 
109.6 
110.1 
116.7 
1'20.8 
113.6 
110.7 
111.8 


91.0486 
1.2000 
1.8000 
1.3500 
1.2750 
1.2750 
1.3750 
1.4600 
1.4250 
1.3000 
1.2760 
1.4000 
1.4.M)0 
1.3396 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
114.  i 
124. 0 
128.7 
121. 6 
121.6 
131.1 
188.3 

rsb.9 

124.0 
121.6 
133.5 
138.8 
127.8 


Meal:  corn, 
fine  yellow. 


I»rice 

per 

100  lbs. 


91.0169 
1.2260 
1.3000 
1.3500 
L2750 
1.2760 
1.3750 
1.3750 
L2500 
1.4250 
L8000 
1.4(XK} 
1.4500 
L3S33 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
120.6 
127.8 
182.8 
125w4 
126.4 
186.  S 
185u9 
122.9 
140.1 
127.8 
187.7 
142.9 
181.1 


«  Average  for  1893-1899. 
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Tablb  II.— base    prices    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904-Coiit'd. 


[For  A  mom  detailed  deRiipticMi  of  the  article*,  see  Table  I.    Aveiage  for  1904  cemputed  from  quo4*> 

tkms  ut  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  metbod,  aee  pa^^  384.] 


Food,  etc. 

Month. 

Meat:  bacon, 

short  clear 

sides. 

Meat:  baeon, 
abort  rib  eddes. 

Meat:  beef. 

fresh,  native 

sides. 

Meat:  beef, 
salt,  extra  mess. 

Meat:  beef,. 

salt,  hams, 

Wertem. 

Price 

per 

I>ound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

pet 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
pound. 

Relar 

tive 

price. 

Price 
barrel. 

Rela- 

the 

price. 

100.0 
108.9 
110.7 
115,4 
106.7 
102.9 

ioe.9 

109.1 
100.1 
100.9 
112.3 
115.4 
115.4 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

ATcn«e,mO-18B9.. 

Jan 

Feb 

«)lOS76 
.0743 
.0772 

.0784 
.0732 
.0694 
.0778 
.0791 
.0809 
.0800 
.0859 
.0774 
.0716 
.0775 

100.0 
110.1 
114.4 
116.1 
108.4 
102.8 
115.3 
117.2 
119.9 
127.4 
127.8 
114.7 
106.1 
114.8 

9a08»6 
.0726 
.0766 
.0750 
.0707 
.0674 
.0766 
.0778 
.0791 
.0841 
.0811 
.07M 
.0703 
.0757 

100.0 
110.7 
116.2 
115.7 
107.8 
102.7 
116.8 
118.6 
121.0 
128.2 
128.2 
114.9 
107.2 
115.4 

«X0?71 
.0794 
.0791 
.0758 
.0730 
.0756 
.0878 
.0950 
.0870 
.0800 
.0813 
.0840 
.0831 
.0818 

100.0 

10B.0 

102.6 

98.3 

97.3 

97.9 

113.9 

123.2 

112.8 

108.8 

106.4 

108.9 

107.8 

106.1 

«8.(H66 
8.2500 
8.8750 
9.2500 
8.5600 
&2S00 
8.2ieO 
8.7500 
8.7500 
8.812& 
9.0000 
9.2500 
9. 251)0 
8.76i^9 

S18.0912 
21.2500 
21.2500 
21.2500 
21.2500 
20.7500 
21.1250 
22.2500 
23.7250 
24.7500 
24.8750 
23.35?)0 
22.7500 

100.0 
117.6 
U7.6 

Mar 

117.5 

tr,:::::::::::::::: 

Jnae 

117.5 
114.7 
116.8 

Jnly 

An* 

Sept 

12S.0 
131.1 
136.8 

Oct 

Not 

Pec 

134. 7 
129.1 
126.8 

Average,  1904 

109.4 

22.3341 

123.5 

Month. 


ATeia^e,  1880-1809. 
Jan  ............... 

Feb 


jr,;::;::::::::::: 

Jane 

Jnly 

Aii« 

8ept }      .1131 

Oct 

Nenr 

AvefBge,1904 


Food,  etc. 


Meat:  hams, 

Meat:  nntton, 

Meat: 

pork 

smoked. 

dressed. 

salt,  mcNi,  uiu 
to  new. 

l>rice 

RelA- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

pnce. 

barrel. 

price. 
100.0 

•0.0984 

100.0 

90.0794 

100.0 

311.6992 

.1088 

110.6 

.0750 

99.6 

14.6663 

126.0 

.1113 

113.1 

.0794 

106.3 

16.9076 

137.0 

.1090 

110.8 

.0716 

94.8 

16.7500 

136.4 

.1044 

106.1 

.0806 

106.9 

14. 1876 

122.0 

.1026 

104.2 

.0985 

124.0 

13.1250 

112.8 

.1069 

108.6 

.0850 

112.7 

14. 1876 

122.0 

.1100 

111.8 

.0814 

111.9 

14.4063 

123.8 

.1150 

116.9 

.0840 

111.4 

13.8500 

119.1 

.1131 

114.9 

.0669 

88.7 

12.9688 

111.5 

.1086 

110.3 

.0669 

88.7 

13.0625 

1I2.S 

.1006 

102.1 

.0690 

91.6 

12.9000 

110.9 

.0075 

99.1 

.07ta 

101.2 

13.4375 

115.5 

.1072 

108.9 

.0778 

108.2 

14.028^ 

120.6 

Milk:  fresh. 


Molasses:  New, 
Orleans,  open 
kettle. 


Price 

per 

qnart. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


30.0256 
.0312 
.0800 
.0300 
.0276 
.0237 
.02UO 
.0209 
.0225 
.0250 
.0287 
.0332 
.0875 
.0275 


100.0 

30.3151 

122.4 

.3400 

117.6 

.JMOO 

117.6 

.3100 

107.8 

.3400 

92.9 

.3400 

78.4 

.8400 

82.0 

.3400 

88.2 

.8400 

98.0 

.8400 

112. 5 

.3100 

130.2 

.8400 

147.1 

.33.^0 

107.8 

.3396 

loao 

107.  f 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
106.3 
107.8 


Food,  etc. 


Month. 


▲T«rage,  1890-1899 


May I      .0481 

June 

July 

Au» 

Sept 

Nov 

Dec 

▲vcraffc,  1904 


Rice:  domestic, 
choice. 

Salt:  American. 

So<bi:  bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

pound. 

90.0209 

pnce. 

10.0561 

100.0 

90.7044 

100.0 

100.0 

.04S8 

87.0 

.7500 

106.5 

.0180 

62.2 

.0481 

86.7 

.7500 

106.5 

.0130 

62. 2 

.0181 

86.7 

.7500 

106.5 

.0130 

62.2 

.0181 

86.7 

.7500 

106.5 

.0130 

62.2 

.0481 

86.7 

.7600 

106.5 

.0130 

62.2 

.0438 

78.1 

.7500 

106.5 

.0130 

62.2 

.ori5 

76.8 

.7600 

106.5 

.0130 

€2.2 

.0444 

79.1 

.7500 

106.5 

.0130 

62:2 

.0394 

70.2 

.8100 

115.0 

.0130 

62.2 

.0394 

70.2 

.8100 

115.0 

.0130 

62.2 

.0394 

70.2 

.8100 

115. 0 

.0130 

62.2 

.0894 

70.2 

.8100 

115.0 

.0130       62.2 

.0441 

78.6 

.7704 

109.4 

.0130 

63L2 

8pices:  nnt 
mcgH. 


Spices:  pepper, 
Singapore. 
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Table  II BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deAcriptlon  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  qnot*- 

tioiis  In  Tabic  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  894.] 


Month. 


Average,  1890>1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov , 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Food, 

etc. 

Starch:  pure 

Sugar:  89®  fair 

Sugar:  96°  cen- 

Sugar: granu- 

Tttl1rk«» 

com. 

refining. 

trifugal. 

lated. 

i»»»« 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 
100.0 

pound. 

price. 

pound,    price. 

pound. 
90.04727 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

80.0548 

90.08898 

100.0 

10.08869 

100.0 

100.0 

•0.0485 

loao 

.0513 

93.6 

.02912 

85.7 

.03382 

87.4 

.04840 

91.8 

.0513 

117.9 

.0518 

93.6 

.02849 

88.8 

.08356 

86.7 

.04260 

90.1 

.0507 

116.6 

.0513 

98.6 

.03032 

89.2 

.03580 

91.2 

.04444 

94.0 

.0608 

116.6 

.0513 

93.0 

.03130 

92.1 

.03630 

98.8 

.04488 

98.9 

.0468 

107.6 

.0513 

93.6 

.03328 

97.8 

.03828 

98.9 

.04663 

96.6 

.0429 

96.6 

.0513 

93.6 

.03426 

100.8 

.08909 

101.0 

.04760 

100.7 

.0422 

97.0 

.0513 

93.6 

.03485 

102.6 

.03940 

101.8 

.04863 

102.9 

.0432 

99.8 

.0513 

03.6 

.03641 

107.2 

.04171 

107.8 

.04975 

106.2 

.0446 

102.8 

.0660 

100.4 

.03750 

110.4 

.04298 

111.1 

.04980 

105.4 

.0447 

102.8 

.aV)0 

100.4 

.03750 

110.4 

.04253 

109.9 

.04850 

102.6 

.0456 

104.6 

.0.V.O 

100.4 

.04000 

117.7 

.04549 

117.6 

.06200 

110.0 

.0434 

99.8 

.0550 

100.4 

.04325 

127. 8 

.04825 

124.7 

.0)460 

115.6 

.0466 

107.1 

.0525 

95.8 

.03470 

102.1 

.03974 

102.7 

.04772 

101.0 

.0459 

106.5 

Month. 


Average.  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Month. 


Food,  etc. 


Tea:  Formonn, 
tine. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

$0.2839 
.2(iU0 
.2f)00 
.2800 
.2M00 
.2800 
.2800 
.2800 
.2800 
.2800 
.2800 
.2750 
.2750 
.2758 


Vegetables, 
frcMh:  onions. 


Uola- 

Price 

Rela- 

tlvo 

per 

tive 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

100.0 

$3.3995 

100.0 

01.6 

3.7500 

110.3 

91.6 

3.5000 

103.0 

98.6 

4.4000 

117.7 

98.6 

8.7500 

110.3 

98.6 

(") 

98.6 

8.5000 

103.0 

98.  G 

8.2500 

05.6 

98.0 

3.12,')0 

91.9 

98.6 

2.5000 

73.5 

98.6 

8.5000 

103.0 

96.9 

4.0000 

117.7 

96.9 

4.2500 

125.0 

97.1 

8.5568 

101.6 

VeKCtablcH, 

frcNh:  {>otatoeB, 

Burbank. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


$0.4991 

.7620 

.8813 

.9088 

1.0730 

1.0500 

1.1650 

« 

(°) 

.3563 

.3700 

.3420 

.7301 


Vinegar:  cider, 
Monarch. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Rela- 

Price 

tlve 

per 

price. 
100.0 

gallon. 

$0. 1478 

160.7 

.1300 

176.6 

.1300 

182.1 

.1800 

1  215.0 

.1300 

1  210.4 

.1800 

233.4 

.1300 

.1300 

.1300 

.1300 

7i.4 

.1400 

74.1 

.1400 

68.5 

.1400 

146.8 

.1326 

100.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
C8.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
91.7 
94.7 
94.7 
89.6 


Cloths  and 
clothing. 


Bags:  2- bushel, 
Amoakeag. 


Price 

per 

bag. 


90.1899 
.1550 
.1800 
.1800 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1796 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
110.8 
128.7 
128.7 
182.2 
132.2 
1S2.2 
132.2 
128.7 
12H.7 
128.7 
128.7 
128.7 
128.4 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Blankets:  11-4.  5 

pound.s  to  the  pair, 

all  wool. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Miiy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Price  per 
pound. 

$0. 8:0 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.  925 
.926 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 


Blankets:  11-^,  5 

pounds  to  the  pair, 

cotton  warp,  all 

Blankets:  11-4,  5 
pounds  to  the  pair, 
cotton  warp,  cotton 

Boots  and  shoes: 

men's  brogans, 

split. 

wool  filling. 

and  wool  1111 1 ng. 

Price  per 

Relative 

Price  per 

Relative 

Price  per 

Relative 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pair. 

price. 

10.613 

100.0 

$0,424 

100.0 

$0.9894 

100.0 

.726 

118.3 

.525 

123.8 

.92r.O 

9B.5 

.725 

118.3 

.525 

128.8 

.92f.O 

9S.6 

.725 

118.3 

.525 

123.8 

.9250 

98.6 

.725 

118.3 

.525 

128.8 

.9250 

OS.  5 

.725 

118.3 

.526 

123.8 

.9260 

93.6 

.725 

118.3 

.526 

128.8 

.9250 

98.5 

.725 

118.8 

.525 

123.8 

.9250 

n.6 

.725 

118.3 

.525 

123.8 

.9250 

9S.6 

.725 

118.3 

.526 

128.8 

.9250 

9S.5 

.725' 

118.3 

.625 

128.8 

.9250 

98.5 

.725 

118.3 

.526 

123.8 

.9250 

93.5 

.  725 

118.3 

.52.5 

128.8 

.9250 

98.5 

.725 

118.8 

.625 

123.8 

.9250 

9S.5 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  ir— BASE   PBICES    (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),   AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Aversge  for  1904  computed  from  qaota- 

tions  m  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  394.] 


Month. 


Arersgc,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Boots  andshoes: 
men's  calf  bal. 
shoes,  Good- 
year weltk 


Boots  and  shoes: 

men's  spUt 

boots. 


Price 
per  pair. 


12.2176 
2.860 
2.850 
2. 850 
2.850 
2.850 
2.850 
2.850 
2.850 
2.350 
2.350 
2.350 
2.350 
2.850 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
98.9 
98.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
98.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 


Price 
per  12 
pairs. 


816.350 
16.500 
18.500 
16.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
16.500 
16.500 
16.5C0 
18.600 
19.000 
19.000 
16.583 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
113.1 
118.1 
113.1 
113.1 
118.1 
118.1 
116.2 
116.2 
113.7 


Boots  and  shoes: 
men's  vici  kid 
shoes,  Good- 
year welt 


Price 
per  pair. 


•2.3000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.0063 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
67.0 
67.0 
67.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
69.1 
89.1 
67.3 


Boots  and  shoes: 

women's  solid 

grain  shoes. 


Price 
per  pair. 


80.8175 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9250 
.9250 
.9250 
.95C0 
.9500 
.9500 
.9133 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
112.3 


Broadcloths: 

flrst  quality, 

black,  54-inch, 

XXX  Wool. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


81.7S2 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.955 
1.914 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
110.3 
110.8 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.8 
110.8 
110.8 
110.3 
110.3 
112.9 
110.6 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

8ept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904  — 


Cloths  and 

clothing. 

Calico:  Cocheco 
prints. 

Carpets:  Brus- 
sels, 5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Caipets:  in- 
grain, 2-jply, 
Lowell. 

Carpets:  Wil- 
ton, 5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

.price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

to.  0953 

100.0 

$1.0008 

100.0 

•0.4752 

100.0 

•1.8432 

100.0 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.0100 

110.7 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.O100 

110.7 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1040 

110.3 

.6184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1040 

110.3 

.6184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0550 

99.5 

1.1010 

110.3 

.6184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0600 

90.4 

1.1040 

110.3 

.6184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0500 

90.4 

1.1040 

110.3 

.6184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0500 

90.4 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5181 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0500 

90.4 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0500 

90.4 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0529 

95.7 

1.1040 

110.3 

.5184 

109.1 

2.0400 

110.7 

Cotton  flannels: 

2|  yards  to  the 

pound. 


•0.0706 
.0950 
.0960 
.0950 
.0950 
.0675 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0625 
.0625 
.0800 
.0885 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
134.6 
134.6 
134.6 
134.6 
123.9 
123.9 
123.9 
123.9 
123.9 
116.9 
116.9 
113.3 
125.4 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Aj>r 

Y^y 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904  — 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Cotton  flannels: 

34  yards  to  the 

pound. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


•0.0575 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0726 
.0725 
.0725 
.0725 
.0725 
.0675 
.0675 
.0600 
.0723 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 


1 
1 
1 


126. 

126. 

126. 

126.1 

126.1 

117.4 

117.4 

104.3 

125.7 


Cotton  thread: 

6-cord,200-vard 

spools,  J.  &  P. 

Coats. 


Price  per 
spool,  (a ) 


•0.031008 
.087240 
.037240 
.087240 
.087240 
.037240 
.087240 
.037240 
.087240 
.037240 
.037*240 
.037240 
.037240 
.087240 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 


Cotton  yarns: 

carded,  white, 

mule-spun, 

Northern, 

cones,  10/1. 


Cotton  yams: 

carded,  white, 

mule-spun. 

Northern, 

cones,  22,'l. 


Denims: 
Amoskeag. 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

10.1608 

100.0 

.2100 

130.6 

.2425 

150.8 

.2225 

138. 4 

.2250 

139.9 

.2100 

190.6 

.2000 

124.4 

.1850 

115.0 

.1700 

105.7 

.1750 

106.8 

.1800 

111.9 

.1775 

110.4 

.1800 

111.9 

.1981 

123.2 

Price 

per 

pound. 

•0.1969 
.2400 
.2700 
.2560 
.2560 
.2400 
.2200 
.2100 

.2a% 

.2050 
.2200 
.2100 
.2050 
.  -2279 


Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per 

price. 

j*ard. 

100.0 

•0.1044 

121.9 

.  1250 

137.1 

.1300 

129.5 

.1300 

129.5 

.1800 

121.9 

.1800 

111.7 

.1300 

106.7 

.1200 

104.1 

.1150 

104.1 

.1150 

111.7 

.1150 

106.7 

.1100 

104.1 

.1100 

115.7 

.  1217 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
119.7 
124.5 
124.5 
124.6 
124.5 
124.5 
114.9 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
105.4 
105.4 
116.6 


a  Freight  paid. 
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BULIiETIK   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  II.— base    prices    (AVERAGE    FOR   1890-18»^),   AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  l«H-ConVd. 

[For  a  Boce  detailed  dncriptlon  of  the  artlcl«ii.  we  TaMe  I.    Arenge  for  IfM  computed  from  q«e«a* 

tions  m  Table  I;  for  ezj>luiatioa  of  raelliod,  see  po^  3M:} 


Month. 


A7erage,1890-1899 

.Ian 

Feb 

Har 

Apr 

Mar ^.- 

Jane 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


DriUiiMB: 

brown.  Pep- 

perell. 

DrllUngK  ao- 
inch.  Stark  A. 

Fhuinela: 
white.  4-i.  Bal- 
lard Vale  Na  8. 

GiDghajna: 
Amoskeag. 

Price 

Rda. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tire 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

90.0572 

100.0 

$0.0521 

100.0 

10.3768 

100.0 

80.0588 

100.0 

.0725 

126.7 

.0698 

184.0 

.4431 

A  X  C  ■  V 

.0550 

108.2 

.0760 

131.1 

.0726 

139.8 

.44SS 

A  A  6  a  V 

.0575 

107.9 

.omo 

139.9 

.0719 

138.0 

.4438 

A  A  #»  V 

.0675 

107.9 

.0800 

139.9 

.0653 

125.8 

.4438 

A  A  f  »  V 

.0575 

107.9 

.0750 

181.1 

.0672 

129.0 

.4483 

A  A  ^9  V 

.0575 

107.9 

.0706 

122.4 

.0652 

125.1 

.4438 

A  1  f  •  W 

.0(F75 

107.9 

.0700 

122.4 

.0620 

119.0 

.4413 

1 1  ••  V 

.0576 

107.9 

.0700 

122.4 

.0613 

117.7 

.4433 

A  X  6  •  V 

.0575 

107.9 

.0700 

122.4 

.0628 

120.5 

.4433 

X  X  0  •  Q 

.0600 

98.8 

.0700 

122.4 

.0654 

125.5 

.4433 

AX  a«  D 

.OfiOO 

98.8 

.0700 

122.4 

.0620 

119.0 

.4438 

A  X  p»  ^P 

.0600 

93.8 

.0700 

122.4 

.0640 

122.8 

.4438 

X X  8«  W 

.0600 

93.8 

.0727 

127.1 

.0639 

126.8 

.4438 

A  A  f  •  O 

.0548 

102.8 

Month. 


Aversge.  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

(ka 

Nov 

Dec' 

Average,  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Horse  blankets: 

6  poimds  eacli, 

aU  wool. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


80.571 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100. 0 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
1-22.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 


Hosiery:  men's 
cotlxui  half 

hose,  seamless, 
last  black. 

20  to  22  ounce. 


Price 

per  12 

pairs,  a 


39.9566 

«r.6370 
e.6370 

• .  6:ne 

.6616 
<.661& 
<l.6615 
<I.6H15 
tf.661& 

.6370 
«.6370 
•  .6370 
«.6370 
/.6370 


Eelar 

tive 
price.a 


100.0 
C82.1 
C82.1 
f82.1 

85.3 
<*85.8 
rf85.S 
d85.8 
d85.3 

82.1 
<82.1 
<82.1 
«82.1 
/tt2.1 


Hosiery:  men'a 
cotton  half 

hose,  seamless, 
84  needles. 


Price 
per  12 
pairs. 


80.7M5 

.7500 
.7500 
.7600 
.7700 
.7700 
.7700 
.77E0O 
.7500 
.7600 
.7riOO 
.r250 
.7250 
.7526 


Reta- 

tlve 

price. 

100.0 
95.6 
95.6 
95.6 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
95.6 
95.6 
95.6 
92.4 
92.4 
95.9 


Hosiery:  wom- 
en's combed 
Egyptian  cot- 
ton hose,  high 
spliced  heel. 


Price 
per  12 
pairs.. 


^|1.860 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 
1,800 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 
l.HOO 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 


Reki- 
tive 

price. 

100.0 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.8 
97.3 
97.8 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 


Ginghams: 
Lancaater. 


to.  0573 
.0575 
.0675 
.OT76 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0675 
.0575 
.0676 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0566 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

TOO.  8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.3 

87.8 

87.3 

87.3 

«7.0 


Hosiery:  wom- 
en's cotton 

host,  Maaleas, 
fast  black, 

26  to  28  ounce. 


Price 
per  12 
pairs. 


•0.9810 
C.808& 
C.8085 
«.8085 

.7840 
(1.7840 
<t.7840 
d.7840 
d.7840 

.7595 
« . 7596 
0.7SB6 
«.76e6 
/ .  7595 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.  • 
C86.8 
C86.8 
086.8 

M.2 
dft4-2 
dM.2 
<i8A3 
<t84.2 

81.6 
«81.6 
•  M.6 
«81.« 
/81.6 


a  Average  price  for  1800-1899  is  for  two-thread  goods.    Priecs  during  1904  are  for  single-thread 

foods.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410.    Price  of  single-thread  goods, 
D.6125  in  April,  1903,  and  80.6370  Ln  September,  1903. 
«>  Average  for  1HU3-1H99. 
c  September,  1903,  price. 
d  April,  1904,  price, 
e  BeptismbcF,  1904,  price. 
/  September,  1904,  price,  whkh  represents  bulk  of  sales  during  the  year. 


C0UB8E   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890   TO   1904. 
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Table   II.— BASE    PRICES   (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Ayera^e  for  1904  compnted  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  pa^  394.] 


Honth. 


ATen^e,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June =-- 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

Avemge,  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Leather:  har- 
ness, oak,  pack- 
er's hides, 
heavy,  No.  1. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


090.2590 
.S200 
.3200 
.S200 
.S200 
.8200 
.8200 
.8200 
.8200 
.8160 
.8150 
.3150 
.8200 
.3188 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
bllO.4 
M10.4 
6110.4 
M10.4 
6110.4 
M10.4 
bllO.4 
6110.4 
6108.7 
6108.7 
6108.7 
6110.4 
6110.0 


Leather:  sole, 

hemlock, 
Buenos  Ayres. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


$0.1989 
.2300 
.2300 
.2800 
.2800 
.2300 
.2225 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2250 
.2250 
.2276 
.2258 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


!  100.0 
I  118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
114.7 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 
116.0 
116.0 
117.8 
116.5 


Leather: 
oak. 


sole, 


Price 

per 

pound. 


80.8383 
.8550 
.8400 
.8400 
.3500 
.3660 
.8450 
.8250 
.8350 
.8350 
.3560 
.3560 
.3600 
.8460 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

105.6 

101.1 

lOLl 

101.1 

105.6 

102.6 

96.6 

99.6 

99.6 

105.6 

105.6 

104.1 

102.6 


Leather:  wax 

calf.  30  to  40  lbs. 

to  the  dosen, 

B  grade. 


Price 

per  sq. 

foot. 


10.6645 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 
.6875 


Reht- 

tive 

price. 


100.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
ia5.0 
105.0 
105.0 


Linen  shoe 

thread:  lOs., 

Barbour. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


80.8748 
.8460 
.8460 
.8460 
.8460 
.8160 
.8460 
.8460 
.8460 
.8460 
.8460 
.8460 
".8930 
.8499 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 

102.1 
97.2 


Month. 


Linen  thread: 
3-cord.  200-yard 
spools,  Barbour. 


ATerage,  1880-1809 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

I>ec 

Average.  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Price 

per 

dosen 

spools. 


to.  8522 
.8885 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8885 
.8835 
.8835 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
108.7 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
108.7 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 


Overcoatings: 
beaver.Moecow, 
all  wool,  black. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


82.0817 
2.3250 
2.3250 
2.8260 
2.3250 
2.3250 
2.8250 
2.8250 
2.3250 
2.3250 
2.3250 
2.3250 
2.3250 
2.3250 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
in.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 
111.7 


Overcoatings:  I  Overcoatings* 

chinchilla,  I  chinchilla, 

B-rough,  all  I  cotton  warp, 

wool.  I  C.  C.  grade. 


Overcoatings: 

covert  cloth, 

light  weight, 

staple. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


12.1419 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2068 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.2068 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
108.1 
108.1 
103.1 
103.1 
io:i.i 

103.1 
103.1 


Price 

per 

yard. 


80.4883 
.4500 
.4500 
.4550 
.4500 
.4600 
.4550 
.4550 
.4560 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4558 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100 
92 
92 
93 
92 
94.2 
93.2 
93.2 
93.2 
94.2 
94.2 
9i.2 
94.2 
93.8 


Price 

per 

yard. 


82.3286 

2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.1899 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
»4.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 


a  Leather:  harness,  oak,  country  middles,  14  pounds  and  up  (except  overweights,  20  pounds  and  up). 
6 For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410.    Average  price  for  19J3,  80.3313. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUBEAU   OF   LABOE. 


Tablb   IL^BASE   prices   (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),   AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 


[For  ft  more  deUtlled  deflcrlption  of  the  ftrtlcles,  we  Table  I.    Arenge  for  1904  compated  from  qootft> 

tioDB  In  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  tee  page  8M.  j 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jane 

July 

Ang 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Arerage,  1904 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


OTercoatlngs: 
keney,  stand- 
ard. 'J7  to  28 
ounce. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


ofl 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


.2472 
.62M 
.6250 
.6250| 
.6260 
.6250 
.6250 
.6250 
.6250 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.6600 


100.01 
190.8 
180.8 
180.8 
180.8 
180.8 
180.8 
180.8 
180.8 
186.8 
186.8 
186.8 
186.8 
182.8 


Print  cloths:  28- 
inch,  64x64. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 

tiye 

price. 


80 


.02838 

.067000 

.0400001 

.040000 

.067625 

.034063. 

.081568: 

.090500 

.080000 

.090000' 

.090000 

.080000' 

.029250; 

.0832901 


100.01 

180.4 

140.9 

140.9 

182.6 

120.0 

111.2 

107.6 

106.7 

106.7 

105.7 

106.7 

108.1 

117.3 


Shawls:  stand- 
ard, all  wool, 
72x144  inch,  42- 
ounce. 


Price 
per 


shawl,    price 


Rela- 
tive 


Sheetings:  Sheetings: 

bleached.  l0-4.  bleached.  10^ 

Atlantic.       I     Pepperell. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


K5787 
4.9000; 
4.9000, 
4.9000; 
4.9000 
4.9000- 
4.9000, 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000* 
4.9000 
4.9000 


100.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.  Oj 
107.0 
107.0 


80.1836 
.2514 
.2910 
.2415 
.2400 
.2400 
.2400 


.22 


980 
.2010 
.2355 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100. 
186. 
158. 
181. 
180. 
190. 
180. 


120.8 


106.1 
109.5 
128.3 


Price 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


.1884 

100.0 

.2600 

132.7 

.2600 

188.0 

.2600 

138.0 

.2600 

138.0 

.2000 
.20W 

l$t.0 
138.0 

.2400 

127.4 

.2400 

127.4 

.2200 

116.8 

.2200 

116.8 

.2200 
.2200 

116.8 
116.8 

.242^ 

128.7 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Sheetings: 
bleached.  KM, 
Wamsutta  8.  T. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


80.2949 
.2925 
.2925 
.2925 
.2925 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2775 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Atlantic  A. 


Sheetings: 
brown. 4-4,  In- 
dian Head. 


Sheetings: 

brown.  4-4, 

Moss.  Mills. 

Flying  Horse 

brand. 


Sheetings: 
brown,  4--4, 
Pepperell  R. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


100.0 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
94.1 


80.0553 
.0671 
.0710 
.0767 
.0783 
.0783 
.0783 
.0780 
.0730 
.0721 
.0643 
.0653 
.0637 
.0718 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
121.3 
128.4 
138.7 
141.6 
141.6 
141.6 
132.0 
132.0 
180.4 
116.3 
118.1 
115.2 
129.8 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


10.0626 

100.0  ' 

.0750 

119.8 

.0775 

123.8 

.0860 

135.8 

.0850 

135.8 

.0850 

135.8 

.0850 

135.8 

.0800 

127.8 

.0800 

127.8 

.0776 

123.8 

.0775 

123.8 

.0775 

123.8 

.0775 

123.8 

.0802 

128.1 

Price 

per 

yard. 

<f0.0525 
.0700 
.0725 
.0750 
.0760 
.0725 
.0725 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0715 


Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per 

price. 

yard. 

100.0 

80.0551 

<ni4.6 

.0675 

«118.6 

.0700 

rfl22. 7 

.0725 

rfl22. 7 

.0725 

rfll8.6 

.0725 

rfll8.6 

.0725 

dUi.b 

.0625 

<ni4.5 

.0625 

rfll4.5 

.0625 

^14.6 

.0625 

*ni4.6 

.0625 

''114.6 

.0625 

rfll7.0 

.0669 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

122-5 

127.0 

131.6 

1S1.6 

181 

131 

113 

113.4 

113.4 

113.4 

113.4 

113.4 

121.4 


a  Average  for  1897-1899. 

bNo  salcH  during  month. 

r  Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A. 

d  For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410.    Average  price  for  1903, 80.0623. 
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Table    II.— BASE    PRICES   (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),   AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  quota- 
tions In  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  394.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Month. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Fruit  of  the 

Loom. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Hope. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Lonsdale. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

New  York 

Mills. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 

WamRutta<J^^- 

Price 
yard. 

ReU- 

tive 

price. 

Price 
yaSrd. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Price 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
yard. 

10.0876 
.0677 
.0795 
.0802 
.0795 
.0801 
.0885 
.0857 
.0839 
.0854 
.0816 
.0600 
.0840 
.0630 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

ATerage,1890-1899. . 
Jan 

10.0728 
.0813 
.0863 
.0863 
.0863 
.0863 
.0863 
.0763 
.0763 
.0725 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0802 

100.0 
111.7 
118.5 
118.5 
118.5 
118.5 
118.6 
104.8 
104.8 
99.6 
103.0 
108.0 
103.0 
110.2 

10.0630 
.0713 
.0736 
.0736 
.0736 
.0736 
.0786 
.0677 
.0677 
.0677 
.0677 
.0677 
.0677 
.0706 

100.0 
113.2 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
107.5 
107.5 
107.6 
107.6 
107.5 
107.5 
111.9 

10.0727 
.0800 
.0860 
.0850 
.0860 
.0850 
.0850 
.0750 
.0750 
.0760 
.0760 
.0750 
.0750 
.0796 

100.0 
110.0 
116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
109.5 

100.0 
100.1 
90.8 
91.6 
90.8 
91.4 
101.0 
97.8 
95.8 
97.5. 
93.2 
91.3 
95.9 
94.7 

SO.  0948 
.0950 
.0960 
.0960 
.0950 
.0960 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0921 

100.9 
100.3 

Ffeb 

100.2 

Mar 

100.  S 

Apr 

100.2 

Mky.  ...     

100.2 

"■■' ••• 

June 

91.9 

July 

94.9 

Anir 

94.9 

Mm^m^  ■■***■**■*■■■*** 

8ept 

94.9 

Vb^>.  ............... 

Oct 

94.9 

Nov 

Dec 

94.9 
94.9 

Average,  1^4 

97.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Month. 

Silk:  raw,  Ital- 
ian, classical. 

SUk:  raw, 
Japan,  filatures. 

worsted  diag- 
onal, 12-ounce, 
Wash.  Mills. 

Snttiags:  clay 
worsted  diag- 
onal, 16-ounce, 
Wash.  Mills. 

Svitiiigs:  indiga 

blue,  all  wooT^ 

54-in..  14KMI.. 

Middlesex. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average.  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

»t.2558 
4.3065 
4.8065 
4.1580 
8.9105 
3.8363 
3.6259 
8.6383 
8.7620 
8.7002 
8.7125 
8.7125 
8.7125 
8.8651 

100.0 
101.2 
101.2 
97.7 
91.9 
90.1 
85.2 
85.5 
88.4 
86.9 
87.2 
87.2 
87.2 
90.8 

14.0187 
8.7880 
8.8073 
8.6183 
8.5405 
8.6648 
8.M06 
8.4920 
8.6875 
8.6497 
8.6012 
8.7845 
8.7345 
8.6416 

100.0 
94.1 
94.7 
89.9 
88.1 
88.7 
88.1 
86.9 
90.5 
90.8 
89.6 
92.9 
92.9 
90.6 

(■80.8236 
.9225 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9225 
.9225 
.9675 
.9675 
.9900 
.9244 

100.0 
U2.0 
109.3 
109.8 
109.3 
109.8 
109.8 
109.8 
112.0 
112.0 
U7.5 
117.5 
120.2 
112.2 

afl.0068 
1.1025 
1.0800 
1.0800 
1.0800 
1.0800 

Loeoo 

1.0800 
1.0980 
1.0980 
1.1475 
1.1475 
1.1700 
1.1036 

100.0 
109.5 
107.3 
107.8 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
109.1 
109.1 
114.0 
114.0 
116.2 
109.6 

81.8230 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
L4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4850 
1.4438 

100.6 
108.8 

Feb 

108.8 

Mar 

108.8 

Aor 

108.8 

MSyi....; 

108.8 

June 

108.8 

July 

108.8 

'•    ' ................ 

An?.  ...,,.-    T.TT... 

108.8 

Sept 

108.8 

^'^*'  w. ...•••. ........ 

Oct 

108.8 

Nov 

108.8 

Dec 

112.2 

Avenge,  1904 

109.1 

a  Average  for  1895-1899. 
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Tabm  II.— base   prices    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904-Confc'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  nee  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  qaota* 

tiona  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  pacre  394.] 


Mouth. 


Average,  1800-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Mar 

Jnne 

July 

Ang 

Sept 1 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


SoitingB:  Indigo 

blue,  all  wool, 

16-ounce. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


S1.91M 
2.1856 
2.1866 
2.1855 
2.1866 
2.1855 
2.1865 
2.1855 
2.1855 
2.1855 
2.1856 
2. 1»>6 
2.18S6 
2.1856 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 
114.1 


SuiUngs:  serge, 

Wa.<<hington 

Milln  0700. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


a|a7528 
.7425 
.7425 
.7425 
.7426 
.7425 
.7425 
.7425 
.7875 
.7876 

.8325 
.8650 
.7744 


Rela- 
tive 
pirice. 


100.0 

98.7 

98.7 

98.7 

98.7 

98.7 

98.7 

98.7 

104.6 

104.6 

110.6 

110.6 

113.6 

102.9 


Tickingii:  Amo»- 
keag  A.  C.  A. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


).1061 
.1300 
.1300 
.1900 
.1360 
.1350 
.1350 
.1150 
.1150 
.1150 
.1060 
.1060 
.1060 
.1218 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

122.6 

122.5 

122.5 

127.2 

127.2 

127.2 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

114.3 


TroQseringfR 
fancy  wonted, 
21  to  22  ounce. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


A91.9456 
2.0925 
2.0700 
2.0700 
2.0700 
2.0700 
2.1600 
2.1600 
2.1G00 
2.1G0O 
2.100D 
2.1600 
2.1600 
2.1244 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
C104.6 
<?103.5 
<'103.6 
C103.6 
9103.6 
tJlOB.O 
«'108.0 
O108.0 

oias.o 

0108.0 
0108.0 
clOS.O 
0106.2 


Underwear: 
shirts  and  draw- 
ers, white,  all 
wool,  etc. 


Price 

per 
12  gar- 
ments. 


128.31 
23.40 
23.40 
28.40 
28.40 
23.40 
23.40 
28.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
10a4 
100.4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Underwear. 

shirts  and 

drawen.  white, 

merino,  COjl 

wool,  etc. 


Price 
per 
12  par- 
men  ts. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Ft>b 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  lyo-i 


rf8!.'>.57 
16.20 
lf>.20 
Ifi.  20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100,0 
«'l>5.4 
^95.4 
e9.').4 
e95. 4 
«9r).4 
«95.4 
095.4 
095.4 
095.4 
0  95.4 
095.4 
0  95,4 
0  95.4 


Women's  dreas 

goods:  alpaca, 

cottonwarp,22- 

Inch^  Hamilton. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


10.0680 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.07(50 
.0700 
.0760 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0764 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
101.6 
104.6 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
122.5 
122. 5 
122.5 
122.5 
112.4 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  SK- 
inch,  Atlantic  J. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


10.2906 
.8406 
.8406 
.3406 
.8106 
.8406 
.3406 
.3406 
.3406 
.3406 
.8406 
.3479 
.3479 
.3118 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117. 2 
117. 2 
119.8 
119.8 
117.7 


Women's  dress 
g(M)ds:  cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp,  9-twill. 

4-1,  Atlantic  F. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


•0. 1520 
.1715 
.  1715 
.  1715 
.1715 
.1715 
.1715 
.1740 
.1740 
.1740 
.1740 
.1813 
.1813 
.1740 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
112. 8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
114.5 
114.5 
114.5 
114.5 
119.8 
119.3 
114.5 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp.  22 -inch, 
Hamilton. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


90.0756 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0833 
.0838 
.0833 
.0882 
.0882 
.0882 
.0809 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
100.3 
100.3 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.3 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
116.4 
116.4 
U6.4 
106.7 


a  Average  for  1 892-1 K99. 

b  Average  for  1H92-1899;  22  to  28  ounce. 

0  For  method  of  r«»mputiiiK  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410.    Average  price  for  1903, 82. 0925. 

rf52  i)er  cent  wool  and  48  per  cent  cotton. 

e  Fur  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410.    Average  price  for  1903.  816.20. 
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Tabu  n.— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1800-1809),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 


[For  a  mora  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  L    Average  for  1904  oomputed  from  qnota- 

tiona  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  394.] 


XimUi. 


ATeiage,  1890-1899. 

Jul 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

ATeraKe,  1904 


McfiLtb. 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Women's  dress 

goods:  caah> 

mere,  cotton 

warp,  274ncb, 

Hamilton. 


Women's  d 

goods:  Frank 

lin  saddngsi, 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


90.0883 

.og»i 

.0931 
.0981 
.0981 
.0991 
.09H0 
.09M0 
.09«0 
.1029 
.1029 
.1029 
.1029 
.0376 


100.0 

105.4 

105.4 

105.4 

105.4 

ia'>.  4 

111.0 

111.0 

lll.O' 

116. 5 

11(3.5 

116.5 

116.5 

110.5 


Prica 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


•0.5151 
.5700 
.6700 
.5700 
.5700 
.5700 
.5700 
.5700 
.5700 
.5938 
.59»8 
.6175 
.M13 
.5839 


100.0 
110.7 

iia? 

110.7 
110.7 
110.7 

iia7 

110.7 
110.7 
115.3 
115.3 
119.9 
124. 5 
113.4 


Wool:  Ohio,  fine  Wool:  Ohio.me- 


fleece  (X  and 

XX  grade), 

scoured. 


diom  fleece  ( k 

and  Igrarle), 

scoured. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Relar 

tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


90.5506 

100.0 

.6809 

123.2 

.6tm 

123.2 

.6809 

123.2 

.6809 

123.2 

.6809 

123.2 

.6809 

123.2 

.6809 

123.2 

.6809 

123.2 

.6915 

125.1 

.6915 

125.1 

.6915 

125.1 

.7128 

128.9 

.68G2 

121.2 

90.45ft4 
.4627 
.4627 
.4627 
.4^27 
.4701 
.4776 
.4851 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5224 

.4869 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
103.0 
104.6 
106.3 
109.6 
lOd.6 
IW.  6 
114.5 
117.7 
106.7 


Worsted  yams: 
2-408.  Austra- 
lian fine. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


SI.  0183 
1.1750 
1.1750 
1.1750 
1. 1750 
1.1750 
1. 1750 
1. 1750 
1.1750 
1.1750 
1.2000 
1.2250 
1.2.V»0 
1. 1875 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
115.4 
115w4 
115.4 
115.4 
115.4 
115.4 
115.4 
115.4 
116.4 
117.8 
120.  S 
122.8 
116.6 


Cloths  and 
clothing. 

Worsted  yams: 

2-408.  XXX  X, 

white,  in  skeins. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rehi- 

tive 

price. 


Average.  1890-1S99 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May .............. 

Jane 

Jnly 

Aug 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

Avenge,  1904 


ILOOTl 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.  l.'iOO 
LlnOO 
1. 1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 
1.2100 
1. 2100 
1.2100 
1.1717 


100.0 

116.2 

116.2 

116.2 

U6.2 

114.2 

114.2 

Hi.  2 

1U.2 

114.2 

120. 

120. 

120. 

116. 


Candles:  ada- 
mantine, 
611, 14-ounce. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, broken. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, chestnut. 


1 
1 
I 
3 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

30.0782 

100.0 

.0900 

115. 1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0910 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115. 1 

.0900 

115.1 

.0900 

115.1 

Price 
per 
ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
pri(«. 


Price 
per 
ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


93.3669 
4.2995 
4.3553 
4.2663 
4.2000 
4.2460 
4.2198 
4.2283 
4.2226 
4.2047 
4.2518 
4.2450 
4.2286 
4.2473 


100. 0 

S8. 5953 

127.7 

4.9oM) 

129.4 

4.9.'i87 

lie.7 

4.9.')16 

124.7 

4. 4500 

126. 1 

4. 5441 

125.3 

4.a?75 

12').  G 

4.7500 

125.4 

4.8.-100 

124.9 

4.^95 

126.3 

4.9->49 

12(>.  1 

4.9505 

125.6 

4.9506 

1*26.1 

4.8250 

100.0 
137.9 
137.8 
137.7 
123.8 
126.4 
129.0 
132.1 
134.9 
137.7 
137.8 
137.7 
137. 7 
IU.2 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, egg. 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

ton. 

price. 

S3. 5036 

100.0 

4.9725 

138.4 

4.9521 

137.8 

4.9539 

137.9 

4.4500 

1-23.8 

4.M10 

126.4 

4.6318 

128.9 

4.7388 

131.9 

4.8476 

134.9 

4.9826 

137.3 

4.9500 

137.7 

4.9503 

187.8 

4.9517 

137.8 

4.8227 

134.2 

Fuel  and  lighting. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, stove. 


Cool:  bitiuni- 

noua,  Gconres 

Creek  (at 

mine). 


Coal:  bitumi- 
nous. GeorgeH 
Creek  (f.o.b. 
N.Y.  Harbor). 


Price    :  Rela- 
per     1   tive 
ton.     '  price. 


Price 
per 
ton. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


S3. 7948 
4.9614 
4. 9576 
4.9540 
4.4505 
4.MS7 
4.6;K8 
4.7488 
4.847S 
4.9423 
4.9509 
4.9507 
4. 9510 
4. 8246 


I 


100.0 

i:».6 

130.5 
117.3 
119.7 
122.2 
125. 1 
127.7 
130.2 
130.5 
i:«).5 
KW.5 
127.1 


SO.  8X87 
2, 2.'HX) 
2.1500 
2.11X)0 
1.7000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6<K)0 
1.6000 
L&KX) 
1.6000 
1.7500 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

253.2 

241. 

23<'.. 

191. 

180.0 

I'^.O 

IHO.O 

1S4).0 

l.'^KO 
l.sO.O 
ISO.O 
180.0 
196.9 


Price 

per 
ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Coal,  bitumi- 
nous, Mtlsburg  Coke 
(Yoiigh- 
ioghcny). 


Connolls- 
ville,  furnace. 


Price 

per 

bu.shel. 


9 
3 
3 


S2.7429 

100.0 

SO.Or^43 

i4500 

125. 8 

.0900 

3.3500 

1*22. 1 

.WHW 

3.2000 

116.7 

.(i900 

3.1500 

114.8 

.o^a 

3.1500 

114.8 

.OSSO 

3.1500 

114.8 

.O^J 

3. 1500 

114.8 

.OSoO 

3.1500 

114.8 

.OH.-* 

3. 1500 

114.8 

.OSOO 

3.1500 

114.8 

.OHOO 

3.1500 

114.8 

.0800 

3.1500 

114.8 

.0900 

3.1968 

116.5 

.0852 

Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per 

pru»e. 

ton. 

SI.  6983 

100.0 

140.0 

1. 7(Jt« 

1 40.  0 

1.6250 

140.0 

1.6250 

131.2 

1.6T00 

132.2 

1.5500 

1*2.2 

1. 5750 

132.2 

1.4250 

132.2 

1.4750 

124.4 

1.5000 

124.4 

1. 4750 

124.4 

1.8000 

140.0 

2. 2500 

132.5 

1.6375 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
100.1 
95.7 
95.7 
97.2 
91.3 
92.7 


83. 

86. 

88.8 

86.9 
106. 
132. 


9 
9 


0 
5 


96.4 
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Table  II.— BASE    PRICES  J  AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),    AND   MONTHLY 
AGTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  Bee  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  qaota- 

tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  894.] 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr  ., 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Fuel  and  lighting. 

Petroleum:  re- 
fined, 160<>  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

Metals  and 

Implements. 

Matches: 

parlor, 

domestic. 

Petroleum: 
crude. 

Petroleum:  re- 
fined, for 
export. 

Angers:  extra, 
i-inch. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

pergroHs 

of  boxes 

(2008). 

tive 
price. 

per 
barrel. 

tive 
price. 

per 
gallon. 

Uve 
price. 

gallon. 

Uve 
price. 

per 
anger. 

Uve 
price. 

81.7563 

100.0 

•0.9102 

100.0 

•0.0649 

100.0 

•0.0690 

100.0 

90.1606 

100.0 

1.6000 

85.4 

1.8500 

203.3 

.0910 

140.2 

.1500 

168.5 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

86.4 

1.8200 

200.0 

.0910 

140.2 

.1500 

168.5 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

85.4 

1.7200 

189.0 

.0875 

184.8 

.1400 

157.8 

.2400 

149.8 

1.5000 

85.4 

1.6588 

181.7 

.0850 

131.0 

.1400 

167.3 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

85.4 

L6200, 

178.0 

.0615 

125.6 

.1400 

157.3 

.2400 

149.8 

l.fiOOO 

86.4 

1.5863 

174.8 

.0815 

125.6 

.1400 

157.3 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

85.4 

1.6200 

167.0 

.0796 

122.5 

.1300 

146.1 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

86.4 

1.5000 

164.8 

.0770 

118.6 

.1300 

146.1 

.2400 

149.8 

1.5000 

85.4 

1.5363 

168.8 

.0785 

121.0 

.1300 

146.1 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

85.4 

1.6600 

171.4 

.0795 

122.5 

.1300 

146.1 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

85.4 

1.5875 

174.4 

.0795 

122.5 

.1300 

146.1 

.2400 

149.8 

1.5000 

85.4 

1.5700 

172.6 

.0795 

122.5 

.1300 

146.1 

.2400 

149.8 

1.6000 

85.4 

1.6270 

178.8 

.0826 

127.8 

.1367 

153.6 

.2400 

149.8 

Metals  and  implements. 

Tire: 
ized. 

Month. 

Axes:  M.  C.  0., 
Yankee. 

Bar  iron:  best 

refined,  from 

mill(  Pittsburg 

market). 

Bar  iron:  best 
refined,  from 
store  (Philadel- 
phia market). 

Barb  t 
galvac 

Butts:  loose 
joint,  cast, 
8x3  inch. 

Price 
per 
ax. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  100 
pounds. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per 
pair. 

Relar 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

•0.4693 
.6000 
.5000 
.6000 
.6aM) 
.6050 
.6050 
.6060 
.6060 
.6050 
.6050 
.6050 
.6050 
.5788 

100.0 
106.6 
106.5 
106.5 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
123.8 

•0.0145 
.0130 
.0131 
.0138 
.0150 
.0150 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0152 
.0176 
.0148 

100.0 

89.7 

90.8 

95.2 

108.4 

103.4 

108.4 

103.4 

103.4 

103.4 

108.4 

104.8 

121.4 

102.1 

•0.0164 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0171 
.0181 
.0172 

100.0 
104.8 
104.8 
lOi.8 
104.3 
104.8 
104.3 
104.3 
104.8 
104.3 
104.8 
104.8 
110.4 
104.9 

•2.6261 
2.6400 
2.6500 
2.6900 
2.7000 
2.7000 
2.6800 
2.6500 
2.4250 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2250 
Z8300 
2.6076 

100.0 

104.5 

104.9 

106.5 

106.9 

106.9 

106.1 

104.9 

96.0 

87.1 

87.1 

88.1 

92.2 

99.8 

•0.0816 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 

100.0 
126.6 

Feb 

120.6 

Mftr 

126.6 

Apr 

May 

126.6 
126.6 

June 

126.6 

July 

126.6 

•  *"'  • "•■ 

Auf 

126.6 

Bept 

126.6 

Oct 

Nov 

126.6 
126.6 

Dec 

126.6 

Average,1904 

126.6 

Menth. 


Average,1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Aor 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Metals  and  implements. 


Chisels:  extra, 

socket  firmer, 

1-inch. 


Price 

per 

chisel. 


•0.1894 
.3000 
.3000 
.8000 
.3000 
.8000 
.8000 
.3000 
.3000 
.3000 
.8000 
.8000 
.3000 
.3000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Copper:  ingot, 
lake. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


100.0 
158. 4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
168.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 


•0.1284 
.1256 
.1250 
.1263 
.1325 
.1850 
.1306 
.1276 
.1263 
.1269 
.1294 
.1381 
.1500 
.1311 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.8 
101.3 
102.4 
107.4 
109.4 
105.8 
103.8 
102.4 
102.8 
104.9 
111.9 
121.6 
106.2 


Copper:  sheet, 

hot-rolled 

(base  sizes) . 


Price 

per 

pound. 


•0.1659 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
108.5 

ias.5 

108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.6 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 


Copper  wire: 
bare. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


•0.1464 
.1388 
.1363 
.1388 
.1450 
.1438 
.1888 
.1888 
.1388 
.1888 
.1450 
.1600 
.1625 
.1438 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Doorknobs: 

steel,  bronze 

plated. 


Price 
per  pair. 


100.0 
94.8 
93.1 
94.8 
99.0 
98.2 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
99.0 
109.8 
111.0 
96.2 


•0.1697 
.2250 
.2500 
.'2600 
.2600 
.2500 
.2600 
.2500 
.2500 
.2600 
.2500 
.2600 
.2260 
.2458 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
182.6 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
182.6 
144.8 
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Table  II.— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR   1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 


[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1901  computed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  394.  J 


Metals  and  implements. 

Month. 

Files:  8-inch 
mill  bastard. 

Hammers: 
Maydole  No.  li. 

Lead:  pig. 

Lead  pipe. 

Locks:  common 
mortise. 

Price 
dozen. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  ham- 
mer. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

lock. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

ATen«e.  1890-1899.. 
Jmn 

10.8527 
1.0500 
1.0600 
1.0600 
i:0500 
1.0100 
1.0100 
1.0100 
1.0100 
1.0100 
1.0300 
1.0900 
1.0300 
1.0100 

100.0 
123.1 
123.1 
123.1 
123.1 
lf2.0 
122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
120.8 
120.8 
120.8 
122.0 

10.3613 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.4660 
.1660 
.4660 
.1660 
.1660 
.4660 
.4660 

100.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 

10.0381 
.(M35 
.OHO 
.(M63 
.0163 
.0163 
.0128 
.0430 
.0423 
.0125 
.0125 
.0113 
.0465 
.0113 

100.0 
111.2 
115.5 
121.5 
121.6 
121.6 
115.0 
112.9 
111.0 
111.6 
111.6 
116.3 
122.0 
116.3 

SI.  8183 
1.6700 
4.7400 
4.7700 
4.8200 
4.8600 
4.7500 
4.6400 
4.5600 
4.7300 
4.6000 
5.2000 
6.2000 
4.7»50 

100.0 

96.9 

96.4 

99.0 

100.0 

100.9 

98.6 

96.3 

91.6 

98.2 

96.5 

107.9 

107.9 

99.5 

10.0617 
.0900 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1060 
.1060 
.1060 
.1060 
.0900 
.1025 

100.0 
110.2 

Feb 

128.6 

Mar 

128.5 

Apr 

128.5 

May...;::;;.:::.::: 

128.5 

Jane 

128.5 

July 

128.5 

Auir 

128.6 

Sept 

128.6 

Oct 

128.6 

Nov 

128.6 

Dec 

110.2 

ATeni^e,1904 

125.6 

Month. 


Average,lfi90-1899. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nor 

Dec 

Average,  1901 


Metals  and  implements. 


NaUs: 

cut. 

8-penny 

,  fence 

and  common. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 100 

tive 

lbs. 

price. 

SI.  8275 

100.0 

2.0000 

109.1 

1.8000 

98.5 

1.8000 

96.5 

1.8500 

101.2 

1.8500 

101.2 

1.8500 

101.2 

1.8500 

101.2 

1.8500 

101.2 

1.7250 

91.1 

1.7250 

91.1 

1.7280 

M.l 

1.8000 

98.6 

L8188 

99.6 

Nails:  wire, 
8-p6nny,  fence 
and  common. 


Price 

per  100 

IbA. 


S2. 1618 
L9500 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.8250 
1.9063 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
90.2 
92.5 
92.5 
92.5 
92.6 
92.6 
92.5 
92.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
84.4 
88.2 


Pig  iron: 
Bessemer. 


Price 
per  ton. 


S13. 7783 
13.9000 
13.6600 
14.0900 
14.1900 
13.6000 
12. 8100 
12.4600 
12.7600 
12.6900 
13.1000 
15.1600 
16.7200 
13.7668 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

100.9 

99.1 

101.8 

103.0 

98.7 

93.0 

90.4 

92.6 

92.1 

95.1 

110.0 

12L4 

99.  o 


Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  1. 


Price 
per  ton. 


S14.8012 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.1500 
15.7500 
15.4000 
15.1900 
14.9100 
15.0000 
15.0000 
15.1200 
16.1000 
17.6200 
15.5726 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.7 
104.7 
101.1 
106.1 
101.0 
102.6 
100.9 
10L3 
101.3 
102.1 
110.8 
119.0 
106.2 


Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  2. 


Price 
per  ton. 


S13.0533 
13.8500 
13.3600 
13.2500 
11.1000 
13.8000 
13.0500 
12.6000 
12.8600 
12.7250 
12.8500 
11.7250 
16.8500 
13.6260 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

106.1 

102.8 

101.6 

108. 0 

101.9 

100.0 

96.6 

96.4 

97.6 

96.4 

112.8 

129.1 

104.4 


Metals  and  implements. 

Month. 

Pig  iron:  gray 
forge,  Sou  th- 
em, coke. 

Planes:  Bailey 
No.  6. 

Quicksilver. 

Saws:  crosscut, 
Disston. 

Saws:  hand, 
Disston  No.  7. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
plane. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  saw. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

ATenige,1890-1899.. 
Jan 

S11.0692 
11.0000 
11.2500 
10.8750 
n.6250 
11.6250 
10.8750 
10.8750 
H.1250 
11.1250 
11. 1250 
13.8750 
14.7500 
11.6771 

100.0 

99.2 

101.5 

98.1 

104.8 

1W.8 

98.1 

98.1 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

125.1 

133.0 

105.3 

SI.  8220 
1.6300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.6300 
L5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
L5300 

100.0 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 
115,7 
115.7 
115.7 

SO.  5693 
.6200 
.6150 
.6200 
.6200 
.6200 
.6100 
.6100 
.5660 
.5600 
.5500 
.."VIOO 
.6500 
.6900 

100.0 

110.9 

110.0 

110.9 

110.9 

110.9 

109.1 

109.1 

101.0 

100.1 

98.3 

96.5 

98.3 

105.5 

S1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.60:« 
1.6038 
1.603.S 
1.6038 
L6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.603S 
1.6038 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

S12. 780 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.  GOO 
12.600 
12.600 

100.0 
96.6 

Feb 

98.6 

Mar 

98.6 

Apr 

98.6 

May:::::::::::::::: 

98.6 

Jane 

98.6 

July 

98.6 

.    * ................ 

Aug 

96.6 

Sept 

98.6 

Oct 

98.6 

Nov 

96.6 

Dec 

98.6 

Average.1901 

9S.6 
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Tablk  II.— base    PRICF^    (AVEKAGE   FOR   1890-1800),    AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  dencriptton  of  the  artlclc«,  8cc  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  quota- 

tloDB  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  ol  method,  wo  page  SM.] 


Month. 


Metals  and  implements. 


ShovelH:  Amen 
No.  2. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


H.OWU 
7.0200 
7.6200 
7.G300 
7.620U 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.6533 


Bilver: 

bar. 

Spelter: 

Weat^ 

line. 

em. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

ounce. 

price. 

pound. 

90.0452 

price. 

$0.74809 

100.0 

100.0 

.bleu 

76.9 

.0510 

112.8 

.58335 

77.9 

.0495 

109.5 

.57347 

76.6 

.0510 

112. 8 

.54775 

73.1 

.0528 

116.8 

.56045 

74.8 

.0523 

115.7 

.  56269 

75.1 

.0494 

109.8 

.58697 

78.4 

.0490 

108.4 

.58186 

78.1 

.0490 

108.4 

.57092 

77.0 

.0506 

111.9 

.5H.S72 

78.2 

.0515 

113.9 

.59091 

78.9 

.0538 

119.0 

.61182 

81.7 

.0581 

128.5 

.57844 

77.2 

.0515 

113.9 

8tee]  billets. 


Price 
per  ton. 


921.5262 
23.0000 
23.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
23.0000 
28.0000 
23.0000 
21.2500 
19.5000 
20.4000 
21.0000 
22.1792 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

1(10.0 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

98.7 

90.6 

94.8 

97.6 

108.0 


8teel  rails. 


Price 
per  ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


826.0654 

100.0 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.  i 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

Month. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Steel     nhoetH: 
black.  No.  27. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Average.  1890>]899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar .............. 

Mrv 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

<)<t 

Nov 

Doc 

AveruKclOOl 


«i$0. 


022t 

(Rfl.H 

02  IK 
02  Kt 
0-213 
U2IU 
OM) 
020(» 
0*200 
0200 
(1*210 
U210 


Uola- 

tlve 

price. 


100.0 
1)9.6 
97.3 
08.  2 
97.8 


95. 

yo. 

89. 
M9. 
89. 
H9. 
03. 
93. 


Tin:  pig. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


80.1836 
.2900 
.2775 
.  2H20 
.  2?-6  J 
.'2KI3 
.271)0 
.  2.'^»70 
.2710 
.'27J^1 
.2.saH 
.'2935 
.2920 
.2799 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100 

158. 

irji, 

l.">3, 
l.'>6 
l.Vi. 
117 
110 
117 
lf)0 
154 
159 
l.'>9 
152, 


Tin  plates:  do- 
mestic, Bes- 
hemer.  coke, 
14x20  in. 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 


b83.4148 
3.7900 
8.6400 
3.6400 
8.641)0 
3.  r»400 
3. 6100 
3.&t00 
3.4900 
3.4900 
3.4H00 
3.4900 
3.6400 
8.6025 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

111.0 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106. 

106. 

102. 

102. 

102. 

102.2 

106.6 

10.>.  5 


6 
6 
2 

2 
2 


Trowels:  M.C. 
O..brlck.,10i 
inch. 


Price 

Rolii- 

per 

tive 

trowel. 

price. 

80.3400 

100.0 

.3400 

100.0 

.3400 

lUO.O 

.3400 

100.0 

.8400 

100.0 

.3400 

100.0 

.3^00 

100.0 

.3400 

100.0 

..H400 

100.0 

.34(« 

100.0 

.  34(X) 

100.0 

.3400 

100.0 

.3400 

100.0 

.3400 

100.0 

Vises:  sol  id  box, 
50-pound. 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

vitse. 

price. 

18.9009 

100.0 

4.6000 

117.9 

4.6000 

117.9 

4.6000 

117.1 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.1100 

106.1 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.1400 

106.  t 

4.1400 

106.1 

4.2550 

109.1 

Month. 


A  venigc,  1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Way 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Mi'talfl  and  implements. 


Wtxxl  acrews: 

l-im-h.  No.  10, 

fliit  homl. 


Price 

per 

grow. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


80 


1510 
.  0W.'> 
.  094.') 
.0945 

.  w>ir> 

.  0^45 

.  out.') 

.0915 
.  0945 
.  0945 
.«^J5 
.  0945 
.0945 
.  0945 


100.0 


<»2. 

«;-2. 

02. 

r.2. 

fi-2. 

02. 

02. 

02.  G 

02.6 

02. 

02. 

02. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


0 
6 
6 


02.6 


Zinc:  nheet. 


Price 

por 100 

lbs. 


6. 
f>. 
5. 
5. 


RcU- 

tlve 

price. 


85.3112 
5. 1700 
5.2900 
43U0 
0100 
7000  I 
5200  , 
5.  4300  < 
5. 5200  . 
5. 0100 
5.7000  , 
5. M900 
0.4100 
5.  (.092  . 


100.0 
97.3 
99.6 
102.2 
105.6 
107.3 
103.9 
102.2 
103.9 
105.6 
107.3 
110.9 
121.3 
105.6 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Bri<'k:  common 
dome.Hllc. 


Price 
per  M. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


85.  .5025 
H.  2.»00 

7. 7.'>00 
0. 3750 
6.5000 
7.3125  , 
7. 37.'iO 
7.  O2.'i0 
7. 0250 
7. 0250 
7. 02.50 
7.  0'2.5<J 
7.4948 


0 
3 
3 
3 
6 


100. 

14S. 

UK. 

139. 

114. 

116.9 

131.5 

132.6 

137.1 

137. 1 

137. 1 

137.1 

137.1 

134.7 


('arbonate  of 

lead:  Ameri- 

can, in  oil. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

80.0)77 

100.0 

.iVvHH 

101.9 

.05N* 

101.9 

.05W* 

101.9 

.05h8 

101.9 

.Of»«8 

101.9 

.0613 

106.2 

.0613 

106.2 

.0613 

106.2 

.0613 

106.2 

.a5»w 

101.9 

.05^« 

101.9 

.0613 

106.2 

.0508 

108.6 

Cement:  Port- 
land»  domestic. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


«fl.9063 
1.7500 
1.5260 
1.5250 
l.bZ'iQ 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.4500 
1.82.')0 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.S250 
1.4604 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

87.7 
7B.4 
76.4 
76.4 
75.1 
7&.1 
75.1 
72.6 
6ft.4 

a&i 

66.1 
66.4 
78.2 


a  AviTiiKc  for  the  iktWuI  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899. 
fcA>erugc  for  189C-1899. 


c  Average  for  1895-1899. 
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Tablb  II.— base  prices    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1809),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[jpor  a  mors  detailed  deecription  of  the  articlee,  see  Table  I.    Avenge  for  1904  computed  Iram  quotas 

tions  iu  Table  I;  for  explanatioa  of  method,  aee  pe^  3M.] 


Month. 


A  venig^,  1890-1809 

Jan 

Feb , 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct , 

Nov 

Dec 

Aveiag«2, 1901 


Laaober  and  building  materials. 


Cement:  Ro- 
aendale. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


90.8871 
.8500 
.8250 
.8750 
.8750 
.8500 
.8500 
.8250 
.8000 
.7500 
.7250 
.7000 
.7000 
.8021 


100.0 
95.8 
9S.0 
98.6 
96.6 
95.8 
95.8 
98. 
90. 
84.5 
81.7 
78.9 
78.9 
90.4 


0 
2 


Doom:  pine. 


Price    I  Rela- 

per     I  ti\*e 

door.    •  price. 


Hemlock. 


Lime:  com- 
mon. 


91.0929 

100.0 

1.620O 

I4S.2 

1.6200 

148.2 

1.6*200 

148.2 

1.6200 

118.2 

1.6200 

148.2 

1.9800 

181.2 

1.9800 

181.2 

1.9800 

181.2 

1.5600 

142.7 

1.5600 

142.7 

1.5600 

142.7 

1.5600 

142.7 

1.6000 

154.6 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

perM 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 
grailon. 

feet. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

111.9625 

100.0 

90.83»2 

100.0 

90.4635 

17.0000 

142. 1 

.8100 

97.2 

.3700 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.4200 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.4200 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.4200 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.4200 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.4000 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.3900 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8600 

108.2 

.4500 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8600 

108.2 

.4500 

17.00QO 

142.1 

.8250 

99.0 

.4300 

17.0U0O 

142.1 

.8100 

97.2 

.4100 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8700 

104.4 

.4100 

17.0000 

142.1 

.8246 

99.0 

.4158 

Linseed  oil: 
raw. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
81.6 
92.6 
92.6 
92.6 
92.6 
88.2 
86.9 
99.2 
99.2 
94.8 
90.4 
90.4 
9L7 


Lumber  and  boilding  materials. 

MiMrth. 

Maple:  bard. 

Oak:  white, 
plain. 

Oak:  white, 
quartered. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  No.  2 
«     barn. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

M7cet. 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

price. 

Mfeet. 

price. 

M  feet. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

Mfeet 

price. 

Avemge,  1899-1899. . 

926.5042 

100.0 

937.4292 

100.0 

968.6771 

100.0 

90.0400 

100. 0 

317.1104 

100.0 

Jan 

31.0U(X) 

117.0  i  46.5000 

124.2 

82.5000 

153.7 

.0463 

115. 8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Feb 

ai.ouoo 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

82.5000 

153.7 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Mar 

31.0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

82.5000 

153.7 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Apr 

31.0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

82.5000 

153.7 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Mky 

31.0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

82.5000 

153.7 

.0463 

115.8 

•23.0000 

134.4 

June 

31.0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

82.5000 

153.7 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

July 

31.000U 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

82.50(i0 

153.7 

.0463 

115.8 

x\.  (mo 

134.4 

AlUf 

31.0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

77.5000 

144.4 

.0463 

115.8 

23. 1)000 

134.4 

Sept 

SI. 0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

77.5000 

144.4 

.0463 

115.8 

23. 0000 

134.4 

Oct 

31.0000  !  117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

77.5000 

144.4 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Nov 

31.0000     117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

77.5000 

144.4 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

IKhj 

31.0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

81.5000 

151.8 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Average,  1904 

3L0000 

117.0 

46.5000 

124.2 

80.7500 

150.4 

.0463 

115.8 

23.0000 

134.4 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppers. 

Pine:  y 

pllow. 

Plate  glam: 

polish  (Ml,  area 

3  lo  5  »q.  ft. 

Plate  gU.ss. 

polished,  area 

5  to  10  sq.  ft. 

Popl 

ar. 

Price 

per  M 

feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

perH 

feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price  per 

square 

foot. 

90.3630 
.2400 
.2400 
.2400 

.2300 

Rela- 

live 

price. 

Price  per 

smiHre 

loot. 

Roln- 

tivc 

price. 

Price 
per  M 

feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

946.6542 
82.0000 
82.0000 
82.0000 
82.0000 
82.0000 
82.0000 
8O.0000 
80.0000 
^0. 001*0 
8U.  OUiiO 
80.0000 
80.0000 
81.0000 

100.0 
176.1 
176.1 
176.1 
176.1 
176.1 
176.1 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
174.0 

918. 4646 

21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
22.0000 
22. 0(»00 
22. 0000 
22.0000 
22.0000 
21.4167 

100.0 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
116.0 

100.0 
66.1 
G6.1 
66.1 
63.4 

90.5190 

.3900 
.3900 
.3900 
.3700 
.3700 
.371W 
.3600 

.:woo 

.31100 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3660 

100.0 
75.1 
75.1 
75.1 
71.3 
71.3 
71.3 
69.4 
69.4 
69.4 
f>5. 5 
65.5 
65. 5 
70.3 

w 

$31.3667 
51. 7500 
51.7;iOO 
51.  7500 
51.  7r>oo 

51.7500 
51.  7:iOO 
49. 7:00 
4S. 5000 
48.  TKXX) 
48.  5tX)0 
4H.  5000 
48.  5000 
50. 3292 

100.0 
165.0 

Feb 

166.0 

Mar 

Apr 

165.0 
165.0 

May 

.2300  1     63.4 

165.0 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

.2300 
.22.T0 
.2250 
.2250 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 

C3.4 
f)2. 0 
62.0 
62.0 
:>9.2 
59.2 
59.2 

165.0 
158.6 
164.6 
154.6 
154.6 
154.6 
154.6 

Average,  1904 

.  2275 

62.7 

160.6 
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Table  II.— BASE   PRICES    (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),    AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  C0MM0DITIE8  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articlefl.  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  see  page  894.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

Putty. 

Reain:  good, 
strained. 

Shingles:  cy- 
press. 

Shingles:  Mich. 

white  pine, 
16-in.,  XJCXX. 

Spruce. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  M. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  M. 

o|3.7434 
8.6500 
8.6600 
8.6500 
8.6500 
8.6500 
8.6600 
8.6000 
8.6000 
8.6000 
8.5000 
8.6000 
8.6000 
8.6760 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
M26.1 
6126. 1 
M26.1 
6125.1 
6126.1 
6125.1 
6120.0 
6120.0 
6120.0 
6120.0 
6120.0 
6120.0 
6122.6 

Price 

per  M 

feet. 

S14.3489 
20.6000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.6000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.5000 
20.6000 

Rela- 

tlve 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

80.0158 
.0113 
.0118 
.0118 
.0118 
.0118 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0118 
.0100 
.0100 
.0106 
.0110 

100.0 
71.6 
71.5 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.5 
63.8 
63.3 
66.6 
69.6 

$1.4399 
2.6750 
2.9750 
2.7(fo0 
2.8000 
2.8500 
8.0500 
8.0000 
2.6600 
2.7000 
2.8000 
2.9500 
2.9600 
2.8883 

100.0 
178.8 
206.6 
187.6 
194.6 
197.9 
211.8 
208.8 
184.0 
187.5 
194.6 
204.9 
204.9 
196.8 

•2.8218 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 

100.0 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 

100.0 
142.9 

Feb 

142.9 

Mar 

142.9 

Apr 

142.9 

Ky           •      .      

142.9 

*"' 

June 

142.9 

July 

142.9 

AUflT 

a42.9 

Bept 

142.9 

Oct 

142.9 

Kov 

142.9 

Dec 

142.9 

Average,  1904 

142.9 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

• 

Drugs  and 
ctvemicaU. 

Month. 

Tar. 

Turoentinc: 
spirits  of. 

Window  glass: 

American, 

single,  firsts, 

6x8to  10x16 

inch. 

Window  glass: 

American. 

single,  thirds. 

6  z  8  to  10  z  16 

inch. 

Alcohol:  grain, 
94  per  cent. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  50 
sq.  ft. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  60 
sq.ft. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average.  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

11.2048 
1.6000 
1.4000 
1.4600 
1.9000 
2.0000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.7000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.7000 
1.6792 

100.0 
182.8 
116.2 
120,4 
157.7 
166.0 
149.4 
149.4 
141.1 
132.8 
132.8 
132.8 
141.1 
189.4 

90.8343 
.6975 
.6450 
.6260 
.6900 
.6800 
.6738 
.5650 
.6676 
.5600 
.6600 
.6460 
.6000 
.6757 

100.0 
178.7 
192.9 
187.0 
176.5 
178.5 
171.6 
169.0 
169.8 
167.6 
167.6 
168.0 
149.6 
172.2 

92. 1514 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.8867 

100.0 
138.0 
138.0 
138.0 
138.0 
138.0 
138.0 
138.0 
138.0 
126.4 
126.4 
126.4 
126.4 
134.2 

91.8190 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 
2.1250 
2.1250 
2.1250 
2.1250 
2.8283 

100.0 
133.6 
188.6 
183.6 
188.6 
133.6 
188.6 
188.6 
183.6 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
128.0 

92.2406 
2.4400 
2.4400 
2.4600 
2.4600 
2.4600 
2.4600 
2.4600 
2.4500 
2.4000 
2.4000 
2.4000 
2.4000 
2.4826 

100.0 
108.9 

Feb 

106.9 

Mar 

109.8 

Apr 

109.4 

May 

109.4 

June 

109.4 

July 

109.4 

AUflT 

109.4 

Bent 

107.1 

Oct 

107.1 

Nov 

107.1 

Dec 

107.1 

Average,  1904 

108.6 

Month. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

*    ---TC,  1904 


Dnigs  and  chemicals. 


Alcohol:  wood, 

refined,  95  per 

cent. 


Alum:  lump. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


90.9539 
.6500 
.6500 
.6600 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.5875 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
67.7 
67.7 
67.7 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
61.6 


Price 

per 

pound. 


90.0167 
.0176 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 


Rela- 

Uve 
price. 


100.0 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 


Brimstone: 
crude,  seconds. 


Glycerin: 
refined. 


Muriatic  acid: 
^    20°. 


Price 
per 
ton. 


920.6958 
22.0000 
22.2500 
22.0000 
22.0000 
22.0000 
22.2500 
21.7500 
21.6500 
21.6000 
21.4000 
20.9000 
21.5000 
21.7750 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
106.8 
107.5 
106.8 
106.8 
106.8 
107.6 
106.1 
104.6 
104.4 
103.4 
101.0 
108.9 
106.2 


Price 

per 

pound. 


90.1899 
.1425 
.1426 
.1425 
.1425 
.1425 
.1426 
.1425 
.1875 
.1876 
.1875 
.1826 
.1326 
.1396 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

10L9 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

98.8 

98.8 

98.8 

94.7 

94.7 

99.8 


Price 

per 

pound. 


90.0104 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
163.8 
163.8 
158.8 
168.8 
163.8 
168.8 
158.8 
168.8 
168.8 
153.8 


gles:  white  pine,  18-inch.  XXXX, 

method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410.    Average  price  for  1908, 93.66. 
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Table  II.— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1904  computed  from  quota- 
tions m  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method,  sec  page  394.] 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 


House  furnishing  goo<l8. 


Opium:  natural, 
in  cases. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


I2.SG02 
2.9250 
2.9250 
2.8750 
2.8250 
7260 
6250 
6250 
6750 
2.6750 
2.6500 
2.7500 
2.7250 
2.7500 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


100.0 
123.9 
123.9 
121.8 
119.7 
115.6 
111.2 
111.2 
113.3 
113.8 
112.3 
116.6 
115.6 
116.6 


Quinine: 

American. 

Price 

Rela- 

pef 

tive 

ounce. 

price. 

10.2460 

100.0 

.2500 

101.6 

.2203 

89.4 

.2300 

93.5 

.2500 

101.6 

.2700 

109.8 

.2400 

97.6 

.2300 

93.6 

.2300 

93.5 

.2100 

85.4 

.2100 

85.4 

.2800 

93.5 

.2800 

93.6 

.2383 

91.8 

Sulphuric  add: 

66°. 


Price      Rela- 

per     I  tive 

pound.  I  price. 


Earthenware: 
plates,  cream- 
colored. 


Earthenware: 

plates  white 

granite. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


to.  0089 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0120 
.0130 
.0129 


100.0 
146.1 
146.1 
146.1 
146.1 
146.1 
146.1 
146.1 


146. 
146. 
146. 
134. 
146. 


144.9 


10.4136 
.4705 
.4705 
.4705 
.4705 
.4705 
AlOb 
.4705 
.4706 
.4705 
.4706 
.4706 
.4705 
.4706 


Rela- 1    Price 

tive  I      per 

price,    dozen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113,8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 


SO.  4479 

100.0 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4913 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4943 

110.4 

.4»43 

110.4 

.4M3 

110.4 

Month. 


Ayerage,1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Earthenware: 

teacups  and 

saucers,  white 

granite. 


Price 
per  gross 
(6  dozen 
cnnsand 
6  dozen 
saucers). 


S3. 4292 
3.6508 
8.6503 
8.6503 
8.6503 
8.6503 
8.6503 
8.6503 
8.6503 
8.6603 
3.6503 
8.6603 
3.6503 
8.6503 


Relar 

tive 

prioe. 


100.0 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 


Furniture: 

bedroom  sets, 

ash. 


Price 
per 

■et 


$10,565 
12.250 
12.250 
12.250 
12.250 
12.250 
12.250 
12.250 
1X250 
12.250 
12.260 
12.250 
12.250 
12.260 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116. 1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
ll£.l 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 


Fnmiture: 
chairs,  bed- 
room, maple. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


16.195 
8.000 
8.000 
&000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 


Furniture: 

chairs, 

kitchen. 


Furniture: 

tables, 

kitchen. 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

Uve 

dozen. 

price. 

18.8256 

100.0 

6.0000 

180.7 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.7600 

124.2 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.7600 

124.2 

4.7600 

124.2 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.7600 

124.2 

4.7600 

124.2 

4.7708 

124.7 

Price 

per 

dozen. 


S14. 436 

16.600 
15.600 
15.600 
16.600 
15.600 
16.600 
15.600 
16.600 
15.600 
16.600 
16.600 
16.600 
16.600 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
106.1 
108.1 
108.1 
106.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 


Month. 


Average,1890-1899.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug .\ 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avenge,  1901 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Glassware: 

nappies, 
4-inch. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

dozen. 

prioe. 

10.112 

100.0 

.140 

125.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

125.0 

.140 

125. 0 

.140 

125.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

125.0 

.140 

126.0 

.140 

125.0 

Glassware: 
Ditchers,  i-gal- 
lon,  common. 


Price 
dozen. 


11.175 
1.160 
1.160 
1.150 
1.150 
1.160 
1.150 
1.150 
1.160 
1.160 
1.150 
1.150 
1.150 
L150 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 


Glassware: 
tumblers, 
l-pint,  com- 
mon. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


JO.  1776 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 


Table  cutlery: 

carvers,  stag 

handles. 


Table  cutlcrv: 
knives  ana 
forks,  coco- 

bolo  handles. 


Price 

per 

pair. 


10.80 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.75 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 


Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per 

price. 

groes. 

100.0 

96.0600 

98.8 

6.5000 

98.8 

6.5000 

93.8 

6.5000 

93.8 

6.6000 

93.8 

6.7500 

98.8 

6.7600 

93.8 

6.7500 

93.8 

6.7500 

98.8 

6.7500 

98.8 

6.7600 

93.8 

6.7500 

93.8 

6.7600 

93.8 

6.6667 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
107.3 
107.8 
107.3 
107.3 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
U0.0 
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Table  II.— BASE   PRICKS    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1H99),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  REIATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Concl'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deacription  of  the  articles,  we  Table  I.    Average  for  19M  computed  from  quote- 

tiona  in  Table  I;  for  cxplaAatiou  of  method,  see  page  3M.] 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

Jo)y 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct...., 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  19(M 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Wooden  ware: 
piiils,  oak- 
grained. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


lOO.O 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
1:K).9 
13a9 
130.9 
130.9 
im9 
130.9 
130.9 
r.iO,9 
1S0.9 


Wooden  ware: 
tube,  oak- 
grained. 


MiMcellantKHiff. 


Cotton-Hoed 
meal. 


fI.29H8 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.7000 


Price 

Rela- 

Price 
per  to* 
of  2,000 

Ibfl. 

perneait 
of  8. 

tive 
price. 

81. 8471 

loao 

821.9625 

1.4600 

107.6 

27.1000 

1.4fiOO 

107.6 

26.6000 

1.4nOO 

107.6 

27.0000 

1.4500 

107.6 

26.6000 

l.l'iOO 

107.6 

26.0000 

1.4r)00 

107.6 

25.8500 

1.4.'J0O 

107.6 

25.3600 

1.4fi00 

107.6 

26.1000 

1.4500 

107.6 

26.1000 

1.4M0 

107.6 

26.1000 

1.4fO0 

107.6 

26.1000 

1.4,S00 

107.6 

26.000A 

i.iau) 

107.6 

26.2000 

ReU- 

Uve 
price. 


loao 

123.4 
121.1 
12Z9 
121.1 
11&4 
115l4 
11&4 
118.8 
11&8 
11&8 
118.8 
118.4 
119.8 


Cotton-acodoil: 

summer  yd- 

Jute: 

raw. 

low,  prime. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

gallon. 

price. 
100.0 

pound. 

price. 

80.8M4 

$0.0859 

100.0 

.8600 

118.3 

.042& 

U8.4 

.8800 

124.8 

.0425 

118.4 

.3850 

126.5 

.0460 

126.  S 

.8525 

115.8 

.0450 

125.  S 

.2975 

97.7 

.0450 

12ft.  8 

.2860 

93.6 

.<M50 

125.8 

.3100 

10L8 

.0450 

12S.8 

.2800 

92.0 

.0450 

12&S 

.2960 

96.9 

.0150 

125.8 

.2975 

97.7 

.0450 

12&8 

.2W6 

89.5 

.0425 

118.4 

.2475 

81. 8 

.0450 

125.8 

.8135 

106.0 

128.7 

Month. 


Average,  1890-189P 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

8t»pt 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1904 


Mlscellanous. 


Malt:  Western 
made. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


«).  7029 
.7or>() 

.  7aM) 

.TOTH) 
.TOTtO 
.  7a'>0 
.70W) 
.  (W-V) 
.  fuYiO 
.  (VmO 
.♦iS-'iO 
.  625<1 
.0250 
.  6758 


100.0 
10O.3 
100.3 
10O.3 

1U0.3 

100.8 

100. 
97. 
93. 
93. 
U0.8 
8M.9 
H8.9 
96.1 


3 
6 
2 
2 


Paper: 

news. 

Paper:  wrap- 
ping, manila. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 
100.0 

80.0299 

100.0 

80.0553 

.02.-10 

83.6 

.awi 

•  96.0 

.0250 

83.6 

.0531 

96.0 

.0250 

83.6 

.0531 

96.0 

.0250 

8a6 

.0631 

96.0 

.0275 

92.0 

.0531 

96.0 

.0275 

92.0 

.05:n 

96.0 

.0276 

92.0 

.0531 

96.0 

.0275 

92.0 

.0531 

96.0 

.0275 

92.0 

.05.71 

96.0 

.0275 

92.0 

.0625 

94.9 

.0275 

92.0 

.0525 

94.9 

.0275 

92.0 

.0525 

94.9 

.0287 

89.8 

.0530 

96.8 

Prool  splrf  ts. 


Rope:  mnnila, 
/,-inch. 


81.1490 
1.2700 
1.2700 
1.2760 
1.2800 
1.'2800 
1.2?*00 
1.2»00 
1.2H0O 
1.2763 
1.258JS 
1.2400 
1. 2400 
1.2692 


Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per 

price. 

pound. 

loao 

<'«0.0934 

110.4 

.1150 

110.4 

.1150 

111.0 

.1300 

111.3 

.1200 

lU.S 

.1200 

111.3 

.1125 

111.3 

.1160 

111.3 

.1160 

ni.o 

.1150 

109.6 

.1150 

107.8 

.1175 

107.8 

.1260 

110.4 

.1171 

Rcla^ 

tlve 
price. 

100.0 
123.1 
128.1 
128.6 
128.6 
128.6 
120.4 
12S.1 
128.1 
128.1 
123.1 
126.8 
138.8 
126.4 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1901.... 


Miscellaneous. 


RubU>r:  Para 
Island. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


80.8007 
.9100 
.9850 
1.0250 
l.OWX) 
1.0«fi0 
1.0950 
l.aS50 
1.1550 

i.iiTO 

1.0950 
1.1250 

i.2eyT0 

1.0875 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


loao 

113.7 

i2ao 

128. 0 

i:ic.  1 

1:J5.5 
136.8 
136.6 
114.2 
141.8 
136.8 
140.5 
1M.0 
135.8 


Soap:  csstile, 
mottled,  pure. 


BUrch: 
laundry. 


Tobacco:  plug, 
llorseslute. 


Tobacco: 

Huiitking, 

granulated, 

Seal  of  N.  C. 


Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

80.0848 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 
80.5090 

80.0569 

100.0 

100.0 

80.8962 

100.0 

.0(J3« 

112.1 

.0375 

107.8 

.4500 

113.6 

.5700 

.06:w 

112.1 

.0375 

107.8 

.4500 

113.6 

.6700 

.0638 

112.1 

.0375 

107.8 

.4500 

113.6 

.5700 

.06.^s 

112.1 

.0375 

107.8 

.4.500 

113.6 

.6700 

.OfKW 

112.1 

.()-l25 

122,1 

.4.^iOO 

113.6 

.6700 

.(»:« 

112.1 

.  0425 

122.1 

.4500 

113.6 

.5700 

•  oerw 

112.1 

.0125 

122.1 

.4900 

123.7 

.5700 

.063« 

112.1 

.0350 

100.6 

.4900 

1*23.7 

.0000 

.06:18 

112.1 

.0325 

1/3. 4 

.4900 

123.7 

.6000 

.0725 

127.4 

.0325 

93.4 

.4900 

1*23,7 

.6000 

.06.50 

114.2 

.0325 

93.4 

.4900 

123.7 

.6000 

.oe.'io 

114.2 

.0325 

93.4 

.4900 

r23.7 

.6000 

.0647 

118.7 

.0369 

106.0 

.4700 

118.6 

.6826 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112,0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
1X2.0 
117.8 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
114.4 


ai-lnch. 
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Tabub  IH.— relative  PRICES  OF  COJOIOniTIES  IN  1904. 

[Avoage  price  fc»'  Jafi0>1889  » IM.    For  amore  detailed  deticription  of  the  articles,  .see  Table  I.    Relar 
tive  price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  tke  year  ae  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 

Cotton: 
up- 

Grain. 

Hides: 

Hops: 
New 

Hontta. 

Flax- 

Wheat: 

Hay: 
timo- 
thy. 
No.  1. 

green, 
(Milted. 

land. 

flOCKl  • 

Barley: 

Cora: 

Oats: 
cash. 

Rye: 

con- 

Av*r- 

pec  ken. 

York 

mid- 

No.1. 

by 

No.  2. 

No.  2, 

tract 

heavy 

State. 

dline. 

sample. 

cash. 

gradoB, 

age. 

native 

choice. 

ca.sh. 

steers. 

.'an 

1S5.7 

90.3 

125.5 

1W.2 

142.7 

101. 5 

114.6 

120.5 

106.1 

1T7.4 

200.5 

Kob  ... 

l»1.0 

101.1 

125.2 

131.9 

156.7 

122.9 

128.6 

133.1 

106.7 

114.7 

208,9 

Mar... 

1%.9 

102.2 

122.1 

137.2 

148.2 

134.5 

128, 3 

134.1 

105.9 

112. 3 

208.9 

Apr — 

185.5 

101.1 

122.4 

1»1.S 

142.2 

12S.6 

128.8 

131.3 

•  115. 6 

111.3 

197.6 

May... 

172.8 

94.1 

124.1 

127.1 

152.0 

i;».8 

131.1 

l»t.6 

122.2 

116.8 

192.0 

June  .. 

148.6 

92.8 

124.9 

128,3 

153.7 

122.9 

130.7 

132.1 

119.8 

119.3 

192.0 

July... 

JS9.8 

94.1 

U2.0 

129.2 

149.4 

130.3 

134.7 

131.1 

118.6 

120.7 

186.  S 

Aug  ... 

140.8 

107.8 

U1.7 

142.1 

128.1 

137.0 

144.2 

132.6 

121.8 

126.6 

186.3 

Sept... 

141.7 

109.6 

113.6 

140.5 

116.5 

137.9 

153.4 

132.4 

107.9 

1-25.4 

192.0 

Oct.... 

132.9 

99.3 

107.0 

137.3 

111.6 

146.6 

155.2 

131.5 

110.3 

131.4 

197,6 

Nov... 

128.6 

100.2 

U0.8 

i:».8 

113.5 

149.9 

154.6 

133.7 

1U7.9 

146.1 

197.6 

Dec 

100.0 

102.9 

105.0 

122.1 

109.3 

139.5 

154.9 

126.2 

lot.  9 

14H.  9 

194.8 

1901.... 

156.9 

99.6 

116.9 

132.6 

135.8 

133.4 

138.3 

131.4 

112.5 

124.4 

196.2 

Month. 


Farm  products. 


Live  stock. 


Cattle. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Jan . . . 

Feb... 

Mar  . 

Apr... 

May. 

June.. 

July. 

Aug  .. 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov  .. 

Dec... 

1904.. 


Steers, 

Steers, 

Aver- 
«ge. 

choice 

good  to 

Heavy. 

to  extra. 

choice. 

106.4 

105.6 

106.0 

111.7 

10B.5 

1(J8.2 

103.  4 

119.1 

106.4 

105.6 

105. 5 

125. 1 

103.1 

104.3 

10:1.7 

115.  H 

104.1 

106.1 

104.6 

106.5 

115.9 

111.0 

113. 5 

115.7 

117.6 

114.6 

116.1 

123. 7 

110.6 

10K.8 

109.7 

119.5 

110.9 

110.2 

110.6 

130.0 

118.4 

115.7 

117.1 

124.9 

122.6 

115.8 

119.2 

108.5 

126.2 

116.0 

121.6 

103. 3 

112.0 

109.7 

110.9 

U6.8 

Light. 


Native. 

West- 

Aver^ 

ern. 

age. 

100.3 

98.2 

99.3 

102.1 

U>5.7 

103.9 

116.6 

110.8 

113.7 

126.9 

133. 6 

130.3 

126.9 

122.2 

124. 6 

122.6 

116.2 

111).  4 

108.1 

103.8 

103.5 

100.1 

94.8 

97.5 

94.8 

96.6 

95.7 

96.3 

96.5 

96.4 

115.0 

103.6 

109.3 

114.9 

111.1 

113.0 

110.3 

107.8 

109.1 

1^.2 
108. 0 
114.3 
116.2 
111.8 
116.0 
lit.  6 
109.7 
113.0 
112.9 
112. 2 
112.3 
112. 2 


.\vcr- 
age. 
farm 
prod- 
ucU*. 


120.8 
127.2 
130.3 
1'29.2 
127.6 
126,8 
125.2 
125.3 
126.0 
125.4 
126.4 
122.2 
126.2 


Food,  etc. 


1 
Beans: 

BreacL 

Month. 

Crackers. 

LoaL 

medium. 

choice. 

Washing- 

Home- 
made 

(N.Y. 
market). 

Vienna 

Average. 

Boston. 

Soda. 

Average. 

ton 

(N.Y. 

Average. 

• 

market. 

market). 

Jan 

125. 8 

104.0 

90.5 

97.3 

100.6 

106.3 

101.1 

102.7 

100.5 

Feb.... 

'        121.3 

104.0 

90.5 

97.3 

100.6 

106.3 

101.1 

102.7 

10O.6 

Mar... 

13L7 

104.0 

90.5 

97.3 

100.  G 

106.3 

101.1 

102.7 

100.5 

Apr 

121.3 

118.9 

•7.5 

108.2 

100.6 

106.3 

101.1 

102.7 

104.9 

May... 

122.8 

118.9 

97.5 

10H.2 

100.6 

106.3 

101.1 

102.7 

104.9 

June  .. 

122.8 

118.9 

90.5 

104.7 

100.6 

IOCk  3 

101.1 

102.7 

103.5 

July... 

118.3 

118.9 

90.5 

104.7 

100.6 

106. 3 

101.1 

102.7 

103.5 

Aug... 

116.8 

118.9 

90.5 

104.7 

100.  r. 

112. 3 

106.8 

106.6 

105. 8 

Sept... 

113.8 

118.9 

90.5 

104.7 

101).  6 

11-2.3 

106.8 

106.6 

105.8 

Oct.... 

U&3 

US.  9 

90.5 

104.7 

100.6 

118.6 

113.6 

110.9 

108.4 

Nov... 

119.8 

118.9 

90.5 

104.7 

1-25.4 

118.6 

113.6 

119.2 

113.4 

Dec...- 

llfi.3 

118.9 

90.5 

104.7 

100.6 

118.6 

U3.6 

110.9 

108.4 

1904.... 

120.4 

115.2 

91.6 

103.4 

102.5 

110.4 

105.1 

106.0 

ia5.o 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 


[Averojge  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I. 
tive  price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Rela- 


Food,  etc. 

Butter. 

Eggs: 
new- 
laid, 
fancy, 

Fish. 

Month. 

Cream- 
ery. El- 
gin 
(Elgin 

Cream- 
ery, 
extra 

Dairy, 
New 

Aver- 

Cheese: 

N.Y. 

State, 

full 

Coffee: 

Rio 

No.  7. 

Cod, 
dry, 

Her- 
ring. 

Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 

No.  8s. 

Salmon, 

Aver- 

(N.Y. 

York 

age. 

near- 

bank, 

shore, 

canned. 

age. 

mar- 

mar- 

State. 

cream. 

by. 

large. 

round. 

ket). 

ket). 

Jan.... 

106.0 

102.1 

94.6 

100.9 

121.6 

69.0 

186.6 

118.6 

182.4 

109.7 

117.1 

119.6 

Feb  ... 

116.7 

111.8 

97.0 

108.2 

121.6 

70.9 

177.7 

118.6 

135.7 

109.7 

117.1 

120.8 

Mar... 

112.9 

110.7 

101.3 

108.3 

121.6 

62.4 

108.3 

141.0 

139.0 

109.7 

117.1 

126.7 

Apr 

Hay... 

109.4 

102.3 

101.1 

105.3 

117.8 

62.4 

98.4 

120.9 

139.0 

109.7 

117.1 

121.7 

90.8 

89.9 

94.1 

91.6 

97.3 

55.2 

99.3 

138.8 

132. 4 

102.6 

117.1 

122.7 

June  .. 

80.6 

80.6 

84.6 

81.9 

81.8 

63.3 

101.9 

138.8 

alSt.U 

88.5 

117.1 

119.2 

July... 

78.9 

79.0 

84.0 

80.6 

77.3 

56.2 

112.4 

138.8 

alSi.U 

88.5 

117.1 

119.2 

Aug... 

82.5 

81.0 

84.7 

82.7 

82.9 

57.1 

121.8 

129.8 

alSt.U 

95.5 

117.1 

118.7 

Sept... 

89.8 

87.7 

90.2 

89.1 

91.2 

65.2 

183.1 

129.8 

aisa.u 

99.1 

117.1 

119.6 

Oct.... 

97.2 

93.7 

97.0 

96.0 

98.8 

64.3 

143.3 

129.8 

158.9 

106.2 

117.1 

128.0 

Nov ... 

115.2 

111.6 

113.4 

113.4 

108.4 

64.3 

168.6 

129.8 

158.9 

106.2 

117.1 

128.0 

124.0 

120.4 

122.3 

122.2 

119.0 

65.2 

179.6 

129.8 

158.9 

106.2 

117.1 

128.0 

1904.... 

100.4 

97.6 

97.3 

98.4 

108.2 

69.6 

185.0 

130.4 

144.4 

102.6 

117.1 

128.6 

_ 

Food,  etc. 



Flour. 

Fruit. 

Month. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Average. 

Apples. 

• 

Spring 
patents. 

Winter 
straights. 

Average. 

Evapo- 
rated, 
choice. 

Sun-dried, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

119.7 

101.0 

106.1 

106.6 

106.8 

108.6 

69.4 

72.8 

71.1 

Feb.... 

102.9 

106.5 

116.0 

114.1 

114.6 

109.4 

67.9 

72.8 

70.4 

Mar  ... 

a  lot.  9 

140.2 

119.0 

127.0 

123.0 

122.3 

67.9 

72.8 

70.4 

Apr.... 
May... 

aloe.  9 

186.7 

117.1 

124.6 

120.8 

120.1 

75.3 

72.8 

74.1 

a  lot.  9 

138.4 

116.2 

122.8 

119.5 

118.8 

75.3 

68.0 

71.7 

June... 

a  lot.  9 

132.6 

116.8 

121.8 

118.6 

118.2 

73.8 

68.0 

70.9 

July... 

a  lot.  9 

181.9 

118.4 

119.5 

116.6 

116.9 

76.7 

48.5 

62.6 

Aug... 

a  lot.  9 

183.4 

181.9 

128.7 

127.8 

128.0 

76.7 

48.5 

62.6 

Sept... 

136.4 

138.7 

148.1 

138.0 

188.1 

137.8 

76.7 

48.5 

62.6 

wCl  .... 

132.6 

140.2 

142.2 

187.0 

189.6 

138.0 

69.4 

68.0 

68.7 

Nov  ... 

114.6 

141.7 

140.9 

138.6 

139.7 

133.9 

63.5 

68.0 

66.8 

J^CO  •  ■  •  • 

114.6 

138.7 

187.6 

186.6 

137.1 

131.8 

62.0 

68.0 

65.0 

1904.... 

120.1 

131.1 

125.2 

125.6 

126.4 

126.5 

71.2 

64.7 

68.0 

^_  —    — 

Food,  etc. 

Fruit. 

Glucose: 
41®  and 
42°  mix- 
ing, (ft) 

Lard: 

prime 

contract. 

Meal:  corn. 

Month. 

Currants, 
in  barrels. 

Prunes, 

California, 

in  boxes. 

Raisins, 

California, 

London 

layer. 

Average. 

Fine 
white. 

Fine 
yellow. 

Average. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov  ... 

Dec 

1904.... 

130.1 
131.7 
130.1 
180.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
181.7 
130.1 
128.3 
130.1 
130.1 

67.8 
64.6 
64.6 
61.4 
58.1 
68.1 
66.6 
66.6 
66.6 
66.6 
66.6 
66.6 
59.6 

103.8 

106.6 

101.6 

101.6 

95.0 

98.3 

98.8 

101.6 

101.6 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

98.2 

100.4 
101.0 
08.8 
97.7 
94.4 
95.5 
95.0 
96.1 
96.6 
92.2 
91.6 
92.2 
96.0 

119.9 
180.4 
137.5 
144.6 
137.6 
130.4 
130.4 
113.5 
120.6 
113.5 
110.0 
127.6 
126.3 

111.9 
119.3 
113.1 
107.2 
104.4 
108.0 
109.5 
110.1 
115.7 
120.3 
113.6 
110.7 
111.8 

114.4 
124.0 
128.7 
121.6 
121.6 
131.1 
138.8 
136.9 
124.0 
121.6 
133.6 
138.8 
127.8 

120.6 
127.8 
132. 8 
125.4 
125.4 
135.2 
185.2 
122.9 
140.1 
127.8 
137.7 
142.6 
131.1 

117.6 
125.9 
180.8 
128.5 
128.6 
183.2 
186.8 
129.4 
132.1 
124.7 
135.6 
140.6 
129.5 

a  Nominal  price;  sec  explanation  on  page  411. 
b  Average  for  1893-1899  =  100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899^100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1901  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Meat. 


Month. 


Jan.., 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 
1904... 


Beef. 


Fresh, 
native 
Bidea. 


108.0 

102.6 

96.3 

97.8 

97.9 

113.9 

123.2 

112.8 

108.8 

106.4 

106.9 

107.8 

106.1 


Salt, 
extra 
mess. 


102.9 
110.7 
116.4 
106.7 
102.9 
102.9 
109.1 
109.1 
109.9 
112.  S 
115.4 
115.4 
109.4 


r. 

Salt. 

hams. 

Aver- 

West- 

age. 

em. 

117.5 

107.8 

117.5 

110.3 

117.5 

110.4 

117.5 

107.2 

114.7 

105.2 

116.8 

111.2 

123.0 

118.4 

131.1 

117.7 

136.8 

116.8 

134.7 

117.5 

129.1 

117.8 

125.8 

116.3 

123.5 

113.0 

Pork.' 


Bacon, 
short 
clear 
sides. 


110.1 
114.4 
116,1 
106.4 
102.8 
115.3 
117.2 
119.9 
127.4 
127.3 
114.7 
106.1 
114.8 


Bacon, 

Hams, 

short 

smok- 

rib sides. 

ed. 

110.7 

110.6 

115.2 

113.1 

115.7 

110.8 

107.8 

106.1 

102.7 

104.2 

U6.8 

106.6 

118.6 

111.8 

121.0 

116.9 

128.2 

114.9 

128.2 

110.3 

114.9 

102.1 

107.2 

99.1 

115.4 

106.9 

Salt, 
mess, 
old  to 
new. 


Aver- 
age. 


126.0 
137.0 
135.4 
122.0 
112.8 
122.0 
123.8 
U9.1 
111.5 
112.3 
110.9 
U5.5 
120.6 


114.4 
119.9 
119.5 
111.1 
105.6 
115,7 
117.9 
119.2 
120.6 
119.5 
110.7 
107.0 
U4.9 


Mutton, 

dressed. 

99.5 

106.3 

94.8 

106.9 

124.0 

112.7 

1U.9 

111.4 

88.7 

88.7 

91.5 

101.2 

108.2 

Aver- 
age. 


110.0 
114.6 
113.0 
109.1 
107.8 
113.6 
117.3 
117.7 
115.2 
114.9 
110.9 
109.8 
112.7 


Month. 


Food,  etc. 


Milk: 
fresh. 


Jan.. 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

Apr.. 

May. 

June 

Jnly. 

Aug  . 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov  . 

1904.. 


122.4 

117.6 

117.6 

107.8 

92,9 

78.4 

82.0 

86.2 

98.0 

112.5 

130.2 

147.1 

107.8 


Molasses:  i 
New  Or- 
leans, 
open  ket- 
tle, prime. 


Rice:  do- 
mestic, 
choice. 


107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
107.9 
106.3 
107.8 


87.0 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
78.1 
75.8 
79.1 
70.2 
70.2 
70.2 
70.2 
78.6 


Salt: 
Ameri- 
can. 


106.5 
106.5 
106.5 
106.5 
106.5 
106.5 
106.5 
106.5 
115.0 
115.0 
115.0 
116.0 
109.4 


Soda:  bi- 
carbonate 
of,  Ameri- 
can. 


62.2 
G2.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 


Spices. 


Nutmegs. 


Pepper, 
Singa- 
pore. 


63.6 
61.3 
68.4 
60.9 
47.4 
45.1 
44.5 
44.5 
47.4 
48.0 
46.9 
45.7 
60.3 


168.6 
168.6 
164.4 
167.7 
161.9 
159.4 
162.7 
166.9 
159.4 
172,0 
172.8 
165.3 
164.1 


Average. 


116.1 
115.0 
111.4 
109.8 
104.7 
102.8 
98.6 
100.7 
103.4 
110.0 
109.9 
106.6 
107.2 


Starch: 
pure 
com. 


93.6 

98.6 

93.6 

98.6 

98.6 

98.6 

98.6 

98.6 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

96.6 


Food,  etc. 

Sugar. 

Vegetables,  fresh. 

Month. 

Tallow. 

Tea: 
For- 
mosa, 
fine. 

Ills 

> 

89°  fair 
refin- 
ing. 

96°  cen- 
trifu- 
gal. 

Granu- 
lated. 

Aver- 
age. 

Onions. 

Potatoes, 
Bur- 
bank. 

Aver- 
age. 

Average, 
food,  etc. 

Jan 

85,7 

• 

87.4 

91.8 

88.3 

117.9 

91.6 

110.3 

150.7 

130.5 

88.0 

106.8 

Feb.... 

83.8 

86,7 

90.1 

86.9 

116.6 

91.6 

108.0 

176.6 

139.8 

88.0 

108.3 

Mar  ... 

89.2 

91.2 

94.0 

91.5 

115.6 

96.6 

117.7 

182.1 

149.9 

88.0 

108.7 

Apr  ... 
May... 

92,1 

93.8 

93.9 

93.3 

107.6 

96.6 

110.3 

215.0 

162.7 

88.0 

107.4 

97.8 

96.9 

98.6 

98.4 

98.6 

•  98.6 

al20,S 

210.4 

160.4 

88.0 

105.2 

June... 

100.8 

101.0 

100.7 

100.8 

97.0 

98.6 

108.0 

233.4 

168.2 

88.0 

lOi.l 

July... 

102.6 

101.8 

102.9 

102.4 

99.8 

96.6 

95.6 

a  £55.4 

164.5 

88.0 

105.2 

Aug  ... 

107.2 

107.8 

105.2 

106.7 

102.3 

98.6 

91.9 

af.W.4 

162.7 

88.0 

106.3 

Sept... 

110.4 

111.1 

105.4 

109.0 

102.8 

98.6 

73.5 

aiiSS.U 

153.5 

88.0 

108.5 

Oct.... 

110.4 

109.9 

102.6 

107.6 

101.6 

99.6 

103.0 

71.4 

87.2 

94.7 

107.8 

Nov  ... 

117.7 

117.6 

110.0 

115.1 

99.8 

96.9 

117.7 

74.1 

95.9 

94.7 

110.2 

Dec 

127.3 

124. 7 

115.5 

122.5 

107.1 

95.9 

125.0 

68.5 

96.8 

91.7 

111.4 

1904.... 

102.1 

102.7 

101.0 

101.9 

105.5 

97.1 

101.6 

146.3 

125.5 

89.6 

107.2 

a  Nominal  price;  see  explanation  on  page  411. 
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Table  HI.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904-Continued. 

[Average  price  for  18gO-lit99  ^100.    For  a  more  detailed  de.Hcription  ot  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
are  price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Tftble  I.] 


Month. 

Bags: 

2-bu.. 

Amos' 

keag. 

Jan.... 

110.8 

Feb.... 

128.7 

Mar... 

128.7 

Apr 

132.2 

May . . . 

132.2 

Juno  .. 

lftt.2 

July . . . 

182.2 

Aug  . . . 

128.7 

Sept... 

128.7 

Oct ... . 

128.7 

Nov  . . . 

128.7 

Bee 

128.7 

1904.... 

128.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Blankets. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

ll-«, 
cotton 

cotton 

Men's 

Men's 
calf  bal. 

Men's 

split 

boots. 

Men's 
vici  kid 

Wo- 

11-4, 

all 

wool. 

wool 

lining. 

warp, 

cotton 

and 

wool 

Ailing 

12S.8 

Aver- 
age. 

bro- 

gans. 

spUt 

W.5 

shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 

shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 

men's 

solid 

grain 

snoea 

Aver- 
ago. 

110.1 

118.3 

117.4 

98.9 

118.1 

87.0 

110.1 

100.5 

110.1 

118.3 

123.8 

117.4 

98.6 

96.9 

113.1 

87.0 

110.1 

100.5 

110.1 

1W.3 

128.8 

117.4 

98.5 

Wt.  V 

iiai 

87.0 

110.1 

100.5 

110. 1 

1IH.3 

123.8 

117.4 

98.5 

98.9 

11S.1 

87.0 

110.1 

100.5 

110.1 

118.3 

128.8 

117.4 

98.5 

98.9 

113.1 

87.0 

110. 1 

100.5 

110.1 

118.3 

128.8 

117.4 

93.5 

98. 9 

118.1 

87.0 

110.1 

liiO.5 

no.i 

118.3 

128.8 

117.4 

93.5 

98. 9 

118.1 

87.0 

113.1 

101.1 

110.1 

118.3 

123.  K 

117.4 

98.6 

98.9 

118.1 

87.0 

113.1 

101. 1 

110.1 

118.3 

123.8 

117.4 

98.5 

98.9 

118.1 

87.0 

U8.1 

101. 1 

110.1 

118.3 

123.  H 

117.4 

9B.5 

98.9 

118.1 

87.0 

116.2 

101.7 

110.1 

118.3 

128.8 

117. 4 

9B.5 

98.9 

118.2 

8».l 

116.2 

102.8 

110.1 

118.3 

123.8 

117.4 

98.5 

98.9 

116.2 

89.1 

116.2 

102.8 

110.1 

118.3 

12S.8 

117.4 

98.5 

98.9 

118.7 

87.8 

11-2. 8 

101.1 

Month. 


Jan... 
Fob... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
Tune.. 
July . . 
Aug.. 

8<'pt . . 
Get . . . 
Nov  .. 
Di'O... 
1901... 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Broad- 
cloths: 
first  qual- 
ity, black, 
54-1  nch, 
XXX 
wool. 


110.3 
U0.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110. 3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
112.9 
110.5 


Calico: 

Cochero 

prints. 


99.5 

99.5 

99.5 

99.5 

99 

99 

99 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


95.7 


Carpets. 


Bmssels, 
5-frame, 
Bigelow. 


110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110. 

110. 

110. 

110. 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 


3 
3 
3 
3 


Ingrain, 

Wilton, 

2-ply, 

5-fmme, 

Lowell. 

Bigelow. 

109.1 

110.7 

109. 1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

109.1 

110.7 

Cotton  flannela 

2f  yards 

8}  yards 

Average. 

to  the 

to  the 

Average. 

pound. 

pound. 

110.0 

134.6 

134.8 

1S4.7 

110.0 

134. 6 

134.8 

134.7 

110.0 

184.6 

134.8 

181.7 

110.0 

134.6 

134.8 

184.7 

110.0 

123.9 

126.1 

126.0 

UO.O 

123.9 

128.1 

125.0 

110.0 

123.9 

128.1 

125.0 

UO.O 

123.9 

1-26.1 

125.0 

110.0 

123.9 

128.1 

125.0 

UO.O 

116.9 

117.4 

117.2 

UO.O 

116. 9 

117.4 

117.2 

UO.O 

113.3 

104.3 

108.8 

UO.O 

125. 4 

125.7 

r25.6 

(Jloths  and  cloth 

ing. 

Cotton 
threikd: 
6-eord, 
200-yiird 
spools, 
J.  A  P. 
Coats. 

Cotton  yarns 

. 

Dcuiins: 
Anios- 
ki>ag. 

Drillings. 

Month. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 

Carded, 
white, 
mulo- 
spim, 

Avomgc. 

Brown, 

PepiHT- 

cll. 

SO-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

Northern, 

Northern, 

cones,  10/1. 
130.6 

cones,  22/1. 

Jan 

120.1 

121.9 

126.3 

119.7 

126.7 

134.0 

138.4 

Feb.... 

120.1 

l.^.S 

137.1 

144.0 

124.5 

131. 1 

139.3 

136.2 

Mar  . . . 

120.1 

las.  4 

129. 5 

134.0 

124, 5 

139. 9 

i:w.o 

189.0 

Apr 

120.1 

1.39. 9 

129.5 

131.7 

124.  5 

139.9 

ri.'i.s 

132.6 

Miiy ... 

120.1 

130. 6 

121.9 

126.3 

1^.5 

131.1 

129.0 

120.1 

Jtine  .. 

120.1 

121.4 

111.7 

UH.l 

124.5 

122.  4 

125. 1 

123.8 

July... 

120.1 

115.0 

106.7 

110.9 

114.9 

122.4 

119.0 

120.7 

Aug  ... 

120.1 

ia5.7 

104.1 

104.9 

110. 2 

122.  4 

117.7 

120. 1 

Sept... 

120.1 

108.8 

104.1 

10(1. 5 

110. 2 

122.4 

120.5 

121.5 

Oct.... 

120. 1 

111.9 

111.7 

111.8 

110.2 

122.4 

12.'>.  6 

124.0 

Nov  . . . 

120. 1 

110.4 

106.7 

108.6 

ior>.  4 

122.4 

119.0 

120.7 

Dee 

120.1 

111.  9 

104.1 

108. 0 

lOf).  4 

122.4 

122.8 

122.6 

1904.... 

120.1 

123.2 

113.7 

119.5 

UG.6 

127.1 

126.3 

126.7 

Flannels: 
white, 
4-^.  Bal- 
lard Vale 
No.  3k 


117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
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Table  UI.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

[Ayen^  price  for  189a-189d=sl00.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Kela> 
tive  price  for  1904  computed  from  Avereige  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Ginghams. 

Horse 

blan- 
kets: 6 
pounds 

each, 
all 

wool. 

Hosiery. 

Month. 

Amo6- 
keag. 

Lan- 
caster. 

Aver- 
age. 

Men's  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 

fast  black,  20 
to22oi. 

Men's  cotton 

half  hose, 

8eamle>«, 

84  needles. 

Women's 

combed 

Egyptian 

cotton  hose. 

high  spliced 

heel,  (a) 

Women's 
cotton  hose. 

seamless, 
fast  black, 
26  to  28  oz. 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan 

103.2 

100.3 

101.8 

122.2 

ftW.l 

95.6 

97.3 

b86.8 

90.5 

Feb 

107.9 

100.3 

104.1 

122.2 

l»82.1 

95.6 

97.3 

bm.f< 

90.5 

Mar... 

107.9 

100.3 

104.1 

122.2 

582.1 

96.6 

97.3 

686.8 

90.5 

Apr 

107.9 

100.3 

104.1 

122.2 

Sh.3 

98.2 

97.3 

84.2 

91.3 

May... 

107.9 

100.3 

104.1 

122.2 

C85.3 

98.2 

97.3 

rJM.  2 

91.3 

June  .. 

107.9 

100.8 

104.1 

122.2 

ca=>.3 

96.2 

97.3 

C.S4.2 

91.3 

July... 

107.9 

103.3 

104.1 

122.2 

C85.3 

98.2 

97.3 

*84.2 

91.3 

Aug  ... 

107.9 

100.3 

101.1 

122.2 

C85.3 

95.6 

97.3 

C84.2 

93.6 

Sept... 

98.8 

100.3 

97.1 

122.2 

82.1 

95.6 

97.3 

81.6 

«9.2 

Oct.... 

98.8 

87.3 

90.6 

122.2 

dS2.1 

95.6 

97.3 

rf81.6 

89.2 

Nov  ... 

93.8 

87.3 

90.6 

122.2 

rf82.1 

92.4 

97.3 

rf81.6 

88.4 

Dec 

98.8 

87.3 

90.6 

122.2 

d82.1 

92.4 

97.3 

d81.6 

88.4 

1904... . 

102.8 

97.0 

99.9 

1??  2 

f82.1 

95.9 

97.3 

'81.6 

80.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Leather. 

Linen  thread 

• 

Month. 

Sole,  hem- 

Wax  calf,  30 

Shoe. 
10s.  Bar- 
bour. 

3- cord, 

Harness, 
oak. 

hx;k,  non- 
acid,  Buenos 

Sole,  oak. 

to  40  lbs.  to 
the  dozen. 

Aver- 
age. 

200-yard 
spools. 

Aver- 
age. 

Ay  res. 

B  grade. 

Barbour. 
108.7 

Jan 

110.4 

118.6 

105.6 

105.0 

109.9 

96.7 

100.2 

Feb.... 

110.4 

118.6 

101.1 

105.0 

lUK.H 

96.7 

108.7 

100.2 

Mar  ... 

110.4 

118.6 

101.1 

106.0 

108.8 

96.7 

103.7 

100.2 

Apr 

110.4 

118.6 

104.1 

106.0 

109.5 

96.7 

103.7 

100.2 

May... 

110.4 

118.6 

106.6 

105.0 

109.9 

96.7 

103.7 

100.2 

June  .. 

110.4 

114.7 

102.6 

105.0 

108.2 

96.7 

108.7 

1U0.2 

July... 

110.4 

113.5 

96.6 

106.0 

106.4 

96.7 

103.7 

100.2 

Auff  ... 

110.4 

113.5 

99.6 

105.0 

107.1 

96.7 

108.7 

100.2 

Scpt... 

108.7 

113.5 

99.6 

105.0 

106.7 

96.7 

108.7 

100.2 

Oct.... 

108.7 

116.0 

106.6 

105.0 

108.8 

96.7 

103.7 

100.2 

Nov  ... 

108.7 

116.0 

106.6 

105.0 

108.8 

96.7 

103.7 

100.2 

Dec 

110.4 

117.3 

101.1 

105.0 

109.2 

102.1 

108.7 

102.9 

1904 

110. 0 

116.6 

102.6 

105.0 

106.5 

97.2 

103.7 

100.5 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Overcoatings. 

Aver- 

Print 

cloths, 

28-ineh, 

Shawls: 

Month. 

Beaver, 
Moscow, 

Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 

Chinchilla,'     Covert 
cotton      cloth,  light 

Kersey, 
standard. 

stands  rd, 

nil  wool, 

72x144  inch, 

all  wool. 

warp,  C.  C.      weight, 

27  to  28 

age. 

61  X  &1. 

black. 

grade. 

staple. 

ounce.  (/) 

Jan 

111.7 

103.1 

92.2 

91.0 

130.3 

106.3 

130.4 

107.0 

Feb.... 

111.7 

1C3.1 

92.2 

91.0 

130.3 

106.3 

140.9 

107.0 

Mar  ... 

111.7 

la^.i 

93.2 

94.0 

130.3 

106.5 

140.9 

107.0 

Apr 

111.7 

103.1 

92.2 

94.0 

190.3 

10t».3 

132.6 

107.0 

May... 

111.7 

103.1 

94.2 

94.0 

1:^0.3 

106.7 

120.0 

107.0 

June... 

111.7 

103.1 

93.2 

91.0 

i:w.3 

106.5 

111.2 

107.0 

July... 

111.7 

10:?.  1 

93.2 

91.0 

130.3 

106.5 

107.5 

107.0 

Aug... 

111.7 

laj.i 

93.2 

94.0 

130.3 

106.5 

ias.7 

107. 0 

Sept... 

111.7 

103.1 

94.2 

94.0 

136.3 

107.9 

105.7 

107.0 

Oct.... 

111.7 

103.1 

94.2 

94.0 

136.3 

107.9 

105.  7 

107.0 

Not... 

111.7 

io:j.i 

94.2 

94.0 

136.  3 

107.9 

105.7 

107.0 

Dec 

.111.7 

10.*.  1 

W.2 

W.O 

13H.3 

107.9 

103.1 

107.0 

19D4.... 

1U.7 

103.1 

93.3 

91.0 

132.3 

106.9 

117.3 

107.0 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 

b  Computed  from  September,  1903,  i>riee. 

« Computed  from  April.  1904.  price. 

d  Computed  from  September,  1904,  price. 

e Computed  from  September,  1904,  price,  which  represents  bulk  of  sales  during  the  year. 

/Average  for  1897-1899=100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  tiie  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing 

1 

% 

Sheetings. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

Month. 

10-4. 
Pepper- 
ell. 

10-4, 

4-1. 
Indian 
Head. 

4-4, 
Mass. 

Aver- 

10-4, At- 
lantic. 

Wam- 
sutta 
8.  T. 

Aver- 
age. 

4-^.  At- 
lantic A. 

Mills, 

Flying 

Hortse 

4^,  Pep- 
pcrell  R. 

Aver- 
age. 

age. 

182.7 

brand. 

Jan.... 

186.9 

99.2 

122.9 

121.3 

119.8 

114.6 

122.6 

119.6 

121.0 

Feb 

168.6 

188.0 

99.2 

131.9 

128.4 

123.8 

118.6 

127.0 

124.6 

127.6 

Mar... 

131.6 

138.0 

99.2 

122.9 

138.7 

136.8 

122.7 

181.6 

182.2 

128.2 

Apr — 
May... 

180.7 

138.0 

99.2 

122.6 

141.6 

136.8 

122.7 

131.6 

132.9 

128.6 

130.7 

138.0 

91.6 

120.1 

141.6 

136.8 

118.6 

131.6 

181.9 

126.8 

June... 

130.7 

138.0 

91.6 

120.1 

141.6 

186.8 

118.6 

181.6 

181.9 

126.8 

July ... 

alSO.7 

127.4 

91.6 

116.6 

132.0 

127.8 

114.6 

118.4 

121.9 

119.6 

Aug  ... 

a  150.7 

127.4 

91.6 

116.6 

132.0 

127.8 

114.6 

118.4 

121.9 

119.6 

Sept ... 

120.8 

116.8 

91.6 

109.7 

190.4 

123.8 

114.6 

118.4 

120.6 

116.9 

Oct.... 

a  HO.  8 

116.8 

91.6 

109.7 

116.3 

128.8 

114.6 

113.4 

117.0 

113.9 

Nov  ... 

106.1 

116.8 

91.6 

104.6 

118.1 

128.8 

114.6 

118.4 

117.6 

111.9 

Dec 

109.6 

116.8 

91.6 

106.0 

116.2 

123.8 

114.6 

118.4 

116.7 

112.1 

19C4.... 

128.3 

128.7 

94.1 

117.0 

129.8 

128.1 

117.0 

121.4 

124. 1 

121,1 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Shirtings:  bleached. 

Silk:  raw. 

Month. 

4-4, 

Fruit  of 

the 
Loom. 

4-1. 
Hope. 

4-4. 

Lons- 
dale. 

4-4, 
New 
York 
Mills. 

100.1 
90.8 
91.6 
90.8 
91.4 

101.0 
97.8 
96.8 
97.6 
93.2 
91.8 
96.9 
94.7 

4-^,  Warn- 
sutta 
<o>. 

XX 

Average. 

Italian, 
classical. 

Japan, 
filatures. 

Average. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec  — 
1904.... 

111.7 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
104.8 
104.8 
99.6 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 
110.2 

113.2 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
111.9 

110.0 
116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
103.2 
108.2 
108.2 
103.2 
103.2 
103.2 
109.6 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

.   94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

97.2 

107.0 
106.6 
108.8 
108.6 
108.8 
109.6 
101.6 
101.2 
100.6 
100.4 
100.0 
100.9 
104.7 

101.2 
101.2 
97.7 
91.9 
90.1 
86.2 
85.6 
88.4 
86.9 
87.2 
87.2 
87.2 
90.8 

94.1 
94.7 
89.9 
88.1 
88.7 
88.1 
86.9 
90.6 
90.8 
89.6 
92.9 
92.9 
90.6 

97.7 
98.0 
88.8 
90.0 
69.4 
86.7 
86.2 
89.6 
88.9 
88.4 
90.1 
90.1 
90.7 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings. 

Month. 

Clay  worst- 
ed diago- 
nal, 12- 
ounce. 
Washing. 

Clay  worst- 
ed diago- 
nal, 16- 
ounce, 
Washing- 

Indigo blue, 
all  wool,  64- 

Inch,  14- 
ounce,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Indigo 
blue,  all 

wool, 
16-ounce. 

Serge, 
Washing- 
ton Mills 
6,700.(0) 

Trouser- 
ings, fancy 
worsted.  (<•) 

Aver^ 
age. 

Tlck- 
Ingi: 

Amo»> 

keag 

A.  C  A. 

ton  Mills.6 

ton  Mills.b 

Jan 

112.0 

109.6 

108.8 

114.1 

98.7 

104.6 

108.0 

122.6 

Feb 

109.8 

107.8 

108.8 

114.1 

98,7 

103.5 

107.0 

122.5 

Mar... 

109.8 

107.8 

108.8 

114.1 

98.7 

103.6 

107.0 

122.5 

Apr 

109.3 

107.8 

108.8 

114.1 

98.7 

103.6 

107.0 

127.2 

May... 

109.8 

107.8 

108.8 

114.1 

98.7 

103.6 

107.0 

127.2 

June  .. 

109.3 

107.8 

108.8 

114.1 

98.7 

108.0 

107.7 

127.2 

July... 

109.8 

107.8 

108.8 

114.1 

98.7 

108.0 

107.7 

108.4 

Aug  ... 

112.0 

109.1 

108.8 

114.1 

104.6 

108.0 

109.4 

108.4 

Sept... 

112.0 

109.1 

108.8 

114.1 

104.6 

108.0 

109.4 

108.4 

Oct.... 

117.6 

114.0 

108.8 

114.1 

110.6 

108.0 

112.2 

99.0 

Nov  ... 

117.6 

114.0 

108.8 

114.1 

110.6 

108.0 

112.2 

99.0 

Dec 

120.2 

116.2 

112.2 

114.1 

113.6 

108.0 

114.1 

99.0 

1904.... 

112.2 

109.6 

109.1 

114.1 

102.9 

106.2 

109.0 

114.8 

a  Nominal  price:  sec  explanation  on  page  411. 
ft  Average  for  1895-1899-=  100. 


tf  Average  for  1892-1899=100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899—100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


^ 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Underwear. 

Women's  dress  goods. 

Month. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

all  wool, 

etc. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

merino, 

wool  and 

cotton. 

Aver- 
age. 

Alpaca, 
cotton 
warp, 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, all 
wool, 
10-11 
twill,  88- 
Inch,  At- 
lantic J. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 

9-twni, 
4-4,  At- 
lantic F. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
27-iuch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Frank- 

Un 
sack- 
ings, 
6-4. 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
AUR  ... 
Sept  ... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 

Dec 

1904.... 

100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 

96.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 

97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 

104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
112.4 

117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
119.8 
119.8 
117.7 

112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
114.5 
114.5 
114.5 
114.5 
119.3 
119.8 
114.5 

100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
116.4 
116.4 
116.4 
106.7 

105.4 
105.4 
'    105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
111.0 
111.0 
111.0 
116.5 
116.5 
116.5 
116.5 
110.5 

110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
115.3 
115.3 
119.9 
124.5 
113.4 

108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
1U8.5 
108.5 
U0.6 
112.5 
112.5 
116.0 
117-1 
119.1 
119.8 
112.5 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Wool. 

Worsted  yams. 

Month. 

Ohio,  fine 

Ohio,  me- 

Average, 

fleece  (X 

dium  fleece 

2-40B, 

2-i0s,XXXX, 

cloths  and 

and  XX 

(i  and  i 

Average. 

Australian 

white,  in 

Average. 

clothing. 

grade). 

grade). 

fine. 

skeins. 

scoured. 

scoured. 

« 

Jan.... 

123.2 

101.4 

112.3 

115.4 

116.2 

115.8 

110.4 

Feb.... 

123.2 

101.4 

112.3 

115.4 

116.2 

115.8 

112.1 

Mar  ... 

123.2 

101.4 

112.3 

115.4 

116.2 

115.8 

111.9 

Apr.... 

123.2 

101.4 

112.3 

115.4 

116.2 

115.8 

111.7 

May... 

123.2 

108.0 

113.1 

115.4 

114.2 

114.8 

110.9 

June... 

123.2 

104.6 

113.9 

115.4 

114.2 

114.8 

110.5 

July... 

123.2 

106.3 

114.8 

115.4 

114.2 

114.8 

108.8 

Aug  ... 

123.2 

109.6 

116.4 

115.4 

114.2 

114.8 

108.6 

Sept... 

125.1 

109.6 

117.4 

115.4 

114.2 

114.8 

108.4 

Oct  .... 

125.1 

•      109.6 

117.4 

117.8 

120.1 

119.0 

108.4 

Nov  ... 

125.1 

114.5 

119.8 

120.3 

120.1 

120.2 

108.3 

Dec 

128.9 

117.7 

123.3 

122.8 

120.1 

121.5 

108.6 

1901.... 

124.2 

106.7 

115.5 

116.6 

116.8 

116.5 

109.8 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Candles: 
ada- 
man- 

Coal. 

Month 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

tine,  6s, 

14- 
ounce. 

Bro- 
ken. 

Chest- 
nut. 

Egg- 

Stove. 

Aver- 
age. 

Georges 
Creek 

(at 
mine). 

Georges 

Creek 

(f.o.b. 

New  York 

Pitts- 
burg 
(Yough- 
ioghe- 

Aver- 
age. 

Ave^ 
age. 

Harbor). 

ny). 

Jan 

115.1 

127.7 

187.9 

138.4 

130.7 

133.7 

253.2 

125.8 

140.0 

173.0 

150.5 

Feb.... 

115.1 

129.4 

137.8 

137.8 

130.6 

133.9 

241.9 

122.1 

140.0 

168.0 

148.5 

Mar... 

115.1 

126.7 

137.7 

137.9 

130.5 

133.2 

236.3 

116.7 

140.0 

164.3 

146.5 

Apr 

115.1 

124.7 

123.8 

123.8 

117.3 

122.4 

191.3 

114.8 

134.2 

146.8 

132.  S 

May... 

115.1 

126.1 

126.4 

126.4 

119.7 

124.7 

180.0 

114.8 

132.2 

142.3 

132.2 

June  .. 

115.1 

125.3 

129.0 

128.9 

122.2 

126.4 

180.0 

114.8 

132.2 

142.3 

133.2 

July... 

115.1 

125.6 

132.1 

131.9 

125.1 

128.7 

180.0 

114.8 

132.2 

142.3 

134.5 

Aug... 

115.1 

125.4 

134.9 

134.9 

127.7 

130.7 

180.0 

114.8 

182.2 

142.3 

135.  T 

Sept... 

115.1 

124.9 

137.7 

137.3 

130.2 

182.5 

180.0 

114.8 

124.4 

139.7 

135.6 

Oct.... 

115.1 

126.8 

137.8 

187.7 

130.5 

133.1 

180.0 

114.8 

124.4 

139.7 

135.9 

Nov  ... 

115.1 

126.1 

137.7 

137.8 

130.5 

133.0 

180.0 

114.8 

124.4 

139.7 

ia\9 

"€C... . 

115.1 

125.6 

137.7 

137.8 

130.5 

132.9 

180.0 

114.8 

140.0 

144.9 

138.1 

1904.... 

115.1 

126.1 

134.2 

134.2 

127.1 

130.4 

196.9 

116.5 

132.5 

148.6 

138.2 

16818— No.  57—05 9 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904--Coiitinad(L 


[Average  prlee  for  1890-1809—100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  L 
tlve  prioe  for  1904  oompoted  from 


average  price  for  tne  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Bela- 


Fuel  and  lighting. 

Coke: 

Connells- 

ville, 
famace. 

Petroleum. 

Month. 

Matches: 
parlor,  do- 
mestic. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Average. 

Average, 
fuel  and 

150°  Are 

lighUng. 

For  export. 

test*  w.  w. 

Average. 

Jan . . . . 

100.1 

85.4 

203.8 

140.2 

168.5 

154.4 

170.7 

143.6 

Feb 

95.7 

85.4 

200.0 

140.2 

168.5 

154.4 

169.6 

141.9 

Mar  ... 

95.7 

85.4 

IK9.0 

134.8 

157.8 

146.1 

160.4 

138.7 

Apr 

97.2 

85.4 

181.7 

131.0 

157. 3 

144.2 

156.7 

130.6 

May... 

91.8 

KS.4 

178.0 

125.6 

157.8 

141.6 

153.6 

129.1 

129.1 

Juno  .. 

92.7 

85.4 

174.8 

125.6 

157.3 

141.6 

152.4 

July... 

83.9 

85.4 

167.0 

122.5 

146.1 

134.3 

146.2 

127.8 

Aug  . . . 

88.9 

85.4 

164.8 

118.6 

146.1 

132.4 

143.2 

128.2 

Sept . . . 

88.8 

85.4 

168.8 

121.0 

146.1 

133.6 

145.3 

128.8 

Oct  — 

88.9 

85.4 

171.4 

122.5 

146.1 

134.4 

146.7 

129.1 

Nov... 

108.0 

85.4 

174.4 

122.  r> 

146.1 

134.4 

147.7 

130.8 

Dec 

132.5 

85.4 

172.6 

122.5 

146.1 

1.34.4 

147.0 

13S.9 

1904.... 

98.4 

85.4 

178.8 

127.8 

153.6 

140.6 

153.2 

132.6 

Month. 


Jan . . . 
Feb... 
M(ir  .. 
Apr... 
May . . 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct . . . 
Nov  .. 
Dec . . . 
1904... 


Motals  and  implements. 

Bar  iro 

n:  bc.<it  r 

Frt)m 

store 

(I'hlla- 

delphiH 

eflned. 

Barb 
wire: 
galvan- 
ized. 

Builders'  hardware. 

Copper. 

From 

mill 

(I'itl.«*- 

burjf 

Aver- 
age. 

Butts: 
loose 

joint, 
cnst. 

Door- 
knobs: 

steel, 
bronze 

Locks: 
com- 
mon 
mor- 

Aver- 
age. 

Ingot, 
lake. 

Rheet, 
hot- 
rolled 

(base 

Wire, 
bare. 

Aver- 
age. 

mar- 
ket). 

mar- 
ket). 

104.3 

97.0 

3x3in. 

plated. 

tise. 
110.2 

123.1 

sizes). 

89.7 

104.5 

126.6 

132.6 

101.8 

108.5 

94.8 

101.7 

90.3 

104.3 

97.3 

104.9 

126.6 

147.3 

128. 5 

134.1 

101.3 

108.5 

93.1 

101.0 

95.2 

104.3 

99.8 

106.5 

126.6 

147.3 

128.5 

134.1 

102.4 

108.5 

94.8 

101.9 

103.4 

104.3 

108.9 

106.9 

126.6 

147.3 

128.5 

184.1 

107.4 

108.5 

99.0 

105.0 

103.4 

10-1.3 

103.9 

106.9 

126.6 

147.8 

128.5 

134.1 

109. 4 

108.5 

98.2 

105.4 

103.  4 

lOi.3 

103.9 

106.1 

126.6 

147.3 

128. 5 

134.1 

105.8 

108.5 

94.8 

103.0 

103.4 

104.3 

103.9 

104.9 

126.6 

147.3 

128. 5 

134.1 

103.3 

108.5 

94.8 

102.2 

103.4 

104.3 

108.9 

96.0 

126.6 

147.3 

128. 5 

134.1 

102.4 

108.5 

94.8 

10L9 

103.4 

104.3 

103.9 

87.1 

126.6 

147.8 

128. 5 

134.1 

102.8 

108.5 

94.8 

102.0 

103.  4 

104.3 

103.9 

87.1 

126.6 

147.8 

128. 5 

134.1 

104.9 

108.5 

99.0 

104.1 

101.8 

104.3 

104.6 

88.1 

126.6 

147.8 

128. 5 

134.1 

111.9 

108,5 

109.3 

109.9 

121.4 

110.4 

115.9 

92.2 

126.6 

132.6 

110.2 

1  123.1 

121.6 

108.5 

111.0 

113.7 

102.1 

104.9 

9 

108.5 

99.3 

126.6 

144.8 

125.5 

'  182.3 

1 

106.2 

108.5 

98.2 

104.  S 

Metals  and  implements. 

Lead: 
pig. 

Lead 

pipe. 

Nails. 

Aver- 

Besse- 

Pig iron. 
Foundry  Foundry 

Month. 

Cut, 

8-i)funy, 

fence 

Wire, 

8-penny. 

lence 

Gray 
forge. 
South- 

Aver- 

and com- 

and com- 

age. 

mer. 

No.  1. 

^O.  <£. 

em, 

age. 

mon. 

mon. 

99.8 

coke. 

Jan 

114.2 

96.9 

109.4 

90.2 

100.9 

1W.7 

106.1 

99.2 

102,7 

Feb.... 

115.5 

98.4 

98.5 

92.5 

95.5 

9J.1 

101.7 

102.8 

101.5 

101.9 

Mar  ... 

121.5 

99.0 

98.5 

92.5 

95.5 

101.8 

104.4 

101.5 

98.1 

101.5 

Apr 

121.5 

100.0 

101.2 

92.5 

96.9 

103.0 

10().4 

108.0 

1(H.8 

106.6 

May... 

121.5 

100.9 

101.2 

92. 5 

96.9 

98.7 

104.0 

101.9 

104.8 

102.4 

June  .. 

115.0 

98.6 

101.2 

92.5 

96.9 

93.0 

102.6 

100.0 

98.1 

98.4 

July... 

112.9 

96.3 

101.2 

92.5 

96.9 

9^).  4 

100.9 

96.5 

9H.1 

96.5 

Aug  ... 

111.0 

91.6 

101.2 

92.5 

96.9 

92.6 

101.8 

98.4 

100.3 

98.2 

Bepl... 

111.5 

9H.2 

94.4 

78.6 

86.5 

92.1 

101.8 

97.6 

100.3 

97.8 

Oct.... 

111.5 

95.5 

94.4 

78.6 

86.5 

95.1 

102.1 

98.4 

100.8 

99.0 

Nov  ... 

116.8 

107.9 

94.4 

78.6 

86.5 

110.0 

110.8 

112.8 

125.1 

114.7 

Doc... 

122.0 

107.9 

98.5 

84.4 

91.5 

121.4 

119.0 

1-29.1 

138.0 

1'25.6 

1904.... 

116.3 

99.5 

99.5 

88.2 

93.9 

99.8 

106.2 

104.4 

105.8 

108.7 
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Tablb  id.— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Contiinied. 

[Avera^re  price  for  1890-1899^100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  aTtlcles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  Implementi 

(. 

Steel 

sheets: 

black.  No. 

27.(a) 

Tin  plates: 

Month. 

Oalck- 
silver. 

Silver:  bar, 
fine. 

Spelter: 
Western. 

Steel  bU- 
leta. 

Steel  fails. 

Tin:  piff. 

domestic, 

Bessemer, 

coke,  14  X  20 

Jan 

U0.9 

76.9 

112.8 

106.6 

107.4 

99.6 

158.0 

111.0 

Feb.... 

110.0 

77.9 

109.5 

106.8 

107.4 

97.3 

151.1 

106.6 

Mar... 

110.9 

76.6 

112.8 

106.6 

107.4 

98.2 

158.6 

106.6 

Apr 

110.9 

73.1 

116.8 

106.8 

107.4 

97.8 

156.2 

106.6 

May... 

110.9 

74.8 

U5.7 

106.8 

107.4 

95.1 

1.S2.  7 

106.6 

June  .. 

109.1 

75.1 

109.8 

106.8 

107.4 

95.1 

147.1 

106.6 

July... 

109.1 

78.4 

108.4 

106.8 

107.4 

90.6 

140.0 

106.6 

Aug... 

101.0 

78.1 

108.4 

106.8 

107.4 

89.3 

147.6 

102.2 

Sept... 

100.1 

77.0 

111.9 

98.7 

107.4 

89.3 

150.5 

102.2 

Oct.... 

9S.S 

78.2 

118.9 

90.6 

107.4 

89.3 

154.6 

102.2 

Nov  ... 

96.6 

.  78.9 

119.0 

94.8 

107.4 

89.8 

159.9 

102.2 

Dec.... 

96.8 

81.7 

128.5 

97.6 

107.4 

98.8 

159.0 

106.6 

1904.... 

105.5 

77.2 

113.9 

103.0 

107.4 

93.8 

152.5 

105.5 

Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

Month. 

Chisels: 

Files:  8- 

Hammers: 

Planes: 

Saws. 

Augers: 

Axes: 

extra. 

extra. 

M.  C.  O., 

socket 

incb  mill 

May  dole 

Bailey 

Crosscut, 
Diss  ton. 

Hand, 

1-inch. 

Yankee. 

firmer, 
l-lnch. 

bastard. 

No.  U. 

No.  5. 

Disston 
No.  7. 

Average. 

Jan 

149.3 

106.5 

158.4 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Feb.... 

149.3 

106.5 

158.4 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Mar  ... 

149.3 

106.5 

158.4 

123.1 

129.0 

116.7 

liO.O 

98.6 

99.8 

Apr 

149.3 

128.9 

158.4 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

lOU.O 

98.6 

99.3 

May... 

149.3 

128.9 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

June  .. 

149.3 

128.9 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

July... 

149.8 

128.9 

168.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Aug... 

149.3 

128.9 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

Sept... 

149.8. 

128.9 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

Oct 

149.3 

128.9 

158.4 

120.8 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Nov... 

149.8 

128.9 

158.4 

120.8 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Dec 

149.8 

128.9 

158.4 

120.8 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

93.6 

99.8 

1904.... 

149.3 

123.3 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

116.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

Month. 

Wood  screws: 

Zinc: 
sheet. 

Average, 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 

Vises:  solid 

1-ineh.  No. 

metals  and 

C.  0.,  brick. 

box. 

Average. 

10,  flat  head. 

implements. 

lOHnch. 

&0-pound. 

Jan 

102.0 

100.0 

117.9 

118.2 

62.6 

97.3 

108.9 

Feb.... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

117.8 

62.6 

99.6 

109.0 

Mar  ... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

117.8 

62.6 

102.2 

109.8 

Apr 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

118.7 

62.6 

105.6 

111.0 

May... 

96.9 

lOO.O 

106.1 

118.6 

62.6 

107.3 

110  6 

Jane  .. 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

118.6 

62.6 

103.9 

109.3 

July... 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

118.6 

62.6 

102.2 

108.6 

Aug... 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

118.6 

62.6 

103.9 

108  3 

Sept... 

96.9 

100.0 

loe  1 

118.6 

62.6 

m').6 

107.6 

Oct.... 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

118.5 

62.6 

107.3 

107.7 

Nov  ... 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

118.5 

6'J.6 

110.9 

110.8 

Dec 

9C.9 

100.  u 

106.1 

118.5 

62.6 

121.3 

113.4 

1904.... 

97.3 

100.0 

109.1 

118.4 

62.6 

105.6 

109.6 

a  Average  for  the  perioti  July,  1894,  lo  December,  1899=100. 
b  Average  for  1896-1899^100. 
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Table  III.—RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904—Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-189^=' 100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1904  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  L] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

Brick: 
common 
domestic. 

Carbonate 

of  lead: 

American, 

in  oil. 

Cement. 

Doors: 
pine. 

Lime: 
common. 

Unseed 
oil:  mw. 

Portland, 
domestic.^ 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr — 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
8ept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 

Dec 

1904.... 

148.8 
148.8 
189.3 
114.6 
116.9 
181.5 
182.6 
137.1 
137.1 
137.1 
137.1 
137.1 
134.7 

101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
106.2 
106.2 
106.2 
106.2 
101.9 
101.9 
106.2 
103.6 

87.7 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
75.1 
75.1 
75.1 
72.6 
66.4 
65.1 
65.1 
66.4 
73.2 

95.8 
93.0 
08.6 
98.6 
95.8 
9&8 
03.0 
90.2 
84.5 
81.7 
78.9 
78.9 
90.4 

91.8 
84.7 
87.5 
87.5 
85.5 
85.5 
84.1 
81.4 
75.5 
78.4 
Ti,0 
72.7 
81.8 

148.2 
148.2 
148.2 
148.2 
148.2 
181.2 
181.2 
181.2 
142.7 
142,7 
142.7 
142.7 
154.6 

07.2 

07.2 

07.2 

07. 2r 

07.2 

07.2 

07.2 

103.2 

108.2 

00.0 

07.2 

104.4 

09.0 

n.e 

02.6 
02.6 
02.6 
92.6 

m.2 

86.0 
90.2 
00.2 
94.8 
00.4 
00.4 
01.7 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Lumber. 

Month. 

Hem- 

Maple: 

Oak:  white. 

Pine. 

White,  boards. 

lock. 

hard. 

Plain. 

Quar- 
tered. 

Aver- 
age. 

Yellow. 

No.  2 
bam. 

Uppers. 

Aver- 
age. 

Average. 

Jan  — 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

153.7 

189.0 

184.4 

176.1 

155.8 

113.7 

141.4 

Feb.... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

153.7 

189.0 

184.4 

176.1 

155.3 

113.7 

141.4 

Mar... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

158.7 

189.0 

184.4 

176,1 

155.8 

118.7 

14L4 

Apr 

May ... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

153.7 

180.0 

184.4 

176.1 

155.3 

113.7 

141.4 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

153.7 

130.0 

184.4 

176.1 

155.8 

118.7 

141.4 

June  .. 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

153.7 

189.0 

134.4 

176.1 

155.3 

118.7 

141.4 

July... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

158.7 

139.0 

184.4 

171.8 

153.1 

118.7 

140.0 

Aug  . . . 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

144.4 

184.3 

184.4 

171.8 

153.1 

119.1 

14L8 

Sept . . . 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

144.4 

134.3 

184.4 

171.8 

153.1 

119.1 

141.8 

Oct.... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

144.4 

184.8 

184.4 

171.8 

153.1 

119.1 

14L8 

Nov  ... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

144.4 

184.8 

184.4 

171.8 

153.1 

119.1 

14L8 

Dec 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

151.8 

188.0 

184.4 

171.8 

153.1 

119.1 

14L8 

1904.... 

142.1 

117.0 

124.2 

150.4 

137.8 

134.4 

174.0 

154.2 

116.0 

141.5 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

Lumber. 

Oxide  of 
zinc. 

Plate  glais:  polished,  un- 
silvered. 

Resin: 

Area,  8  to 

Area,  5  to 

Putty. 

good, 
strained. 

Poplar. 

Spruce. 

Average. 

5  square 

10  square 

Average. 

feet. 

feet. 

Jan.... 

165.0 

142.9 

141.0 

115.8 

66.1 

75.1 

70.6 

71.5 

178.8 

Feb.... 

165.0 

142  9 

141.0 

115.8 

66  1 

75.1 

70.6 

7L5 

206.6 

Mar... 

165.0 

142  9 

141.0 

115.8 

66.1 

75.1 

70.6 

7L5 

187.6 

Apr — 
May . . . 

165.0 

142. 9 

141.0 

115.8 

63.4 

71.3 

67.4 

7L6 

194.5 

165.0 

142.9 

141.0 

115.8 

63.4 

71.3 

67.4 

71.5 

197.0 

June... 

165.0 

142.9 

141.0 

115.8 

68.4 

7L3 

67.4 

71.5 

21L8 

July... 

158.6 

142.9 

139.8 

115  8 

62  0 

69.4 

65.7 

71.6 

208.3 

Aug  ... 

151  6 

142  9 

138  9 

115.8 

62.0 

69.4 

65.7 

7L5 

184.0 

Sept... 

154.6 

142  9 

138.9 

115  8 

62.0 

69  4 

65.7 

7L5 

187.5 

Oct.... 

154.6 

142  9 

138.9 

115  8 

59  2 

655 

62.4 

68.8 

194  6 

Nov  ... 

154.6 

142  9 

^138.9 

115.8 

59.2 

65.5 

62.4 

68.3 

204.0 

Dec... 

164  6 

142  9 

139  8 

115.8 

59.2 

65  5 

62.4 

66.5 

204.0 

1904.... 

160.5 

142. 9 

140.2 

115.8 

62.7 

70.3 

66.5 

69.6 

196.8 

a  Average  lor  1895- 1890 -^100. 
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Table  IO.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1904  computed  from 


average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Shingles. 

Window  glass:  American,  single. 

Average, 
lumber 

and 
building 
mate- 
rials. 

Month. 

Cypress. 

White 
pine. 

Average. 

Tar. 

Turpen- 
tine: 
spirits  of. 

Firsts.  6x8 

to  10  X 15 

inch. 

Thirds, 

6x8  to 

10x15 

inch. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

92.2 

125.1 

108.7 

132.8 

178.7 

188.0 

183.6 

185.8 

128.6 

Feb.... 

92.2 

125.1 

106.7 

116.2 

192.9 

138.0 

183.6 

185.8 

124.4 

Mar... 

92.2 

125.1 

106.7 

120.4 

187.0 

138.0 

133.6 

135.8 

128.6 

Apr 

n.2 

125.1 

106.7 

167.7 

176.5 

138.0 

133.6 

135.8 

123.6 

May... 

92.2 

125.1 

106.7 

166.0 

173.5 

138.0 

183.6 

185.8 

123.9 

June... 

92.2 

125.1 

106.7 

149.4 

171.6 

138.0 

133.6 

135.8 

126.5 

July... 

92.2 

120.0 

106.1 

149.4 

169.0 

138.0 

133.6 

135.8 

1214 

Aug  ... 

92.2 

120.0 

106.1 

141.1 

169.8 

138.0 

133.6 

135.8 

128.6 

Sept... 

92.2 

120.0 

106.1 

132.8 

167.6 

126.4 

116.8 

121.6 

120.4 

Oct.... 

92.2 

120.0 

106.1 

132.8 

167.5 

1*26.4 

116.8 

121.6 

119.6 

Nov... 

92.2 

120.0 

106.1 

132.8 

163.0 

126.4 

116.8 

121.6 

119.4 

Dec 

92.2 

120.0 

106.1 

141.1 

149.6 

126.4 

116.8 

121.6 

120.1 

1904.... 

92.2 

122.5 

107.4 

139.4 

172.2 

184.2 

128.0 

131.1 

122.7 

Month. 


Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 

Apr... 
l&T.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept .. 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 
1904... 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Alcohol: 
grain,  94 
percent. 


108.9 
108.9 
109.8 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
108.6 


Alcohol: 

Brim- 

Glycer- 
in: re- 
fined. 

wood,  re- 

Alum: 

stone: 

fined,  95 

lump. 

crude. 

p6r  cent. 

seconds. 

57.7 

104.8 

106.3 

101.9 

67.7 

104.8 

107.5 

101.9 

67.7 

104.8 

106.3 

101.9 

62.9 

iat.8 

106.3 

101.9 

62.9 

104.8 

106.3 

101.9 

62.9 

104.8 

107.5 

101.9 

62.9 

104.8 

105.1 

101.9 

62.9 

1(M.8 

104.6 

98.3 

62.9 

104.8 

101.4 

98.3 

62.9 

104.8 

108.4 

98.3 

62.9 

•  104.8 

101.0 

91.7 

62.9 

104.8 

103.9 

94.7 

61.6 

101.8 

105.2 

99.8 

Muriatic  Opium: 

• 

Quinine: 

Sulphur- 

acid: 

natural, 

Ameri- 

ic add: 

20°. 

in  castes. 

can. 

66°. 

ir>3.8 

123.9 

101.6 

146.1 

153.8 

123.9 

89.4 

146.1 

153.8 

121.8 

93.5 

146.1 

163.8 

119.7 

101.6 

146.1 

153.8 

115.5 

109.8 

146.1 

153.8 

111.2 

97.6 

146.1 

153.8 

111.2 

93.5 

146.1 

153.8 

113.3 

98.5 

146.1 

153.8 

113.3 

85.4 

146.1 

153.8 

112.3 

85.4 

146.1 

153.f 

116.5 

93.5 

134.8 

115.5 

93.5 

146.1 

163.8 

116.6 

94.8 

144.9 

Average, 

drugs 

and 

chem- 

icabi. 


U1.7 
110.4 
110.6 
111.6 
112.3 
110.6 
109.9 
109.6 
106.5 
106.2 
107.7 
109.1 
110.0 


House  furnishing  goods. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture 

1 

Month. 

Teacups 

Plates. 

cream* 

colored. 

Plates. 

white 

granite. 

and 

saucers, 

white 

granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables, 
kitchen. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

106.1 

121.0 

Feb.... 

118.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

Mar... 

118.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

106.1 

119.4 

Apr.... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

121.2 

108.1 

U9.4 

May... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

June  .. 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

July... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

121.2 

108.1 

119.4 

Aug... 

118.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

Eept... 

118.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

Oct .... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

Nov  ... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.2 

108.1 

119.4 

Dec.... 

118.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

121.2 

108.1 

119.4 

1901.... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.7 

108.1 

119.6 
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Table  HI.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1904— Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899 » 100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Rela- 
Give  price  for  1904  oompnted  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  In  Table  I.] 


House  furnishing  goods. 

Glassware. 

Table  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

Aver- 

Month. 

Nap- 
pies, 
4-inch. 

Pitch- 
ers, 
i-gallon, 
com- 
mon. 

Tum- 
blers, 
Jpint, 
com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Carvers^ 

stag 
handles. 

Knives 
and 

forks, 
cocobolo 
handles. 

Aver- 
age. 

PaOs, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

Tabs, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age. 

age, 
house 

fur- 
nishing- 
goods. 

Jan  — 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.8 

93.8 

107.8 

100.8 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

111.0 

Feb 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

98.8 

107.8 

100.6 

180.9 

107.6- 

119.8 

111.5 

Mar... 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

98.8 

107.8 

100.8 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

111.S 

Apr 

May... 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

93.8 

107.8 

100.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

111.* 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

93.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

U9.3 

lU.g 

June. . . 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

93.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

111.8 

July... 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

98.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

111.8 

Aug... 

126.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

98.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

111.8 

Sept . . . 

125.0 

W.9 

90.1 

1(M  3 

98.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

111.8 

Oct.... 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

93.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

1U.8 

Nov  ... 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

98.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

111.8 

Den 

125. 0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.3 

93.8 

111.4 

102.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

111.8 

1904... . 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.8 

93.8 

110.0 

101.9 

130.9 

« 

107.6 

119.8 

1U.7 

Miscellaneous. 

Month. 

Cotton- 

Gotton-seed 
oil:  summer 

Malt:  West- 

Paper. 

Proof 

Jnte:  raw. 

seed  meal. 

yellow, 
prime. 

ern  made. 

News. 

Wrapping, 
man  11a. 

Average. 

spirits. 

Jan 

123.4 

118.8 

118.4 

100.3 

83.6 

96.0 

89.8 

110.4 

Feb.... 

121.1 

124.8 

118.4 

100.3 

83.6 

96.0 

89.8 

110.4 

Mar... 

122.9 

126.5 

125.8 

100.3 

83.6 

96.0 

89.8 

111.0 

Apr — 

121.1 

115.8 

125.8 

100.3 

83.6 

96.0 

89.8 

lll.S 

May... 

118.4 

97.7 

125.3 

100.3 

92.0 

96.0 

94.0 

lll.S 

Juno  .. 

115.4 

93.6 

125.8 

100.3 

92.0 

96.0 

94.0 

lll.S 

July... 

115.4 

101.8 

125.8 

97.5 

92.0 

96.0 

94.0 

lll.S 

Aug... 

118.8 

92.0 

125.3 

93.2 

92.0 

96.0 

94.0 

lll.S 

Sept... 

118.8 

96.9 

126.8 

93.2 

92.0 

96.0 

94.0 

lU.O 

Oct.... 

118.8 

97.7 

125.3 

90.3 

92.0 

94.9 

93.5 

109.5 

Nov... 

118.8 

89.5 

^18.4 

88. 9 

92.0 

94.9 

93.5 

107.8 

Dec.... 

118.4 

81.3 

125.8 

88.9 

92.0 

94.9 

98. 6 

107.8 

19W.... 

119.3 

103.0 

123.7 

96.1 

89.3 

95.8 

92.6 

110.4 

Miscellaneous. 

Tobacco. 

Month. 

Rope:  ma- 
nila. 

Rubber: 

Para 
Island. 

Soap:  Cas- 
tile, mot- 
tled, pure. 

Starch: 
laundry. 

Average, 

miBcella- 
neous. 

Fluff, 
Horseshoe. 

Smoking, 

gran..  Seal 

of  N.  C. 

Average. 

Jan 

123.1 

113.7 

112.1 

107.8 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

110.2 

Feb.... 

123.1 

123.0 

112.1 

107.8 

U3.6 

112.0 

112.8 

lU.:i 

Mar  ... 

128.6 

12S.0 

112.1 

107.8 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

112.9 

Apr 

128.6 

136.1 

112.1 

107.8 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

112.6 

May... 

128.5 

135.5 

112.1 

122.1 

118.6 

112.0 

112.8 

112.7 

June  .. 

120.4 

136.8 

112.1 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

111.6 

July... 

128.1 

135.5 

112.1 

122.1 

123.7 

112.0 

117.9 

112.9 

Aug... 

128.1 

144.2 

112.1 

ltN).6 

128.7 

117.9 

120.8 

111.6 

Sept... 

123.1 

141.8 

112. 1 

98.4 

123.7 

117.9 

120.8 

111.2 

Oct.... 

123.1 

136.8 

127. 4 

98.4 

123.7 

117.9 

120.8 

111.6 

Nov  ... 

125.8 

140. 5 

114.2 

98.4 

123.7 

117.9 

120.8 

109.7 

Dec 

133.8 

158.0 

114.2 

98.4 

123.7 

117.9 

120.8 

111.6 

1904.... 

125.4 

135.8 

113.7 

106.0 

118.6 

114.4 

116.5 

111.7 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904. 

[Fbr  a  more  detafled  description  of  the  articles,  aee  Table  1.] 


Pans  products. 

Year. 

Barley:  by 
■ample. 

Oattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra. 

Cattle:  steere, 
Kood  to  choice. 

Com:  No.  2, 
caah. 

Cotton:  upland, 
middling. 

Average  Rela- 
priceper    tive 
DUflhel.    price. 

Averafre 

price  per 

lOOlbei. 

Relar 

tire 

price. 

Average!  Rela- 
priceper  tive 
100  loM.    price. 

ATerage 

price  per 
hiwbel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ponnd. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

ATengea»0-1899.. 
1890 

90.4634     100.0 
.5062     111.6 
.609^     1S4.6 
.5085  ,  112.2 
.4685  :  1Q3.S 
.6134  ;  113.2 
.4300       »4.8 
.2977  ■    65.7 
.8226       71.2 
.4S4<1  >     95.9 
.4425       97.6 
.4815     106.2 
.5884  .  129.8 
.6321     189.4 
.54M  '  121.2 
.5300     116.9 

t 

95.3208 
4.8697 
6.^861 
5.0909 
5. 5211 
5.1601 
5.4849 
4.5057 
5.2265 
6.3779 
5.9928 
6.7827 
6. 1217 
7.4721 
5.5678 
5.9562 

100.0 
91.6 

110.6 

95.7 

108.8 

97.0 

108.1 

86.4 

98.2 

101.1 

112.6 

108.7 

116.1 

140.4 

104.7 

112.0 

94.7347     100. 0 
4.1375      87.4 
6.0976  »  107.7 
4.4996  \    96.0 
4.8394  ;  102.2 
4.5245  f    96.6 

90.3804 
.3950 
.6744 
.4500 

HtULA 

.4326 
.3965 
.2680 
.2646 
.3144 
.3333 
.3811 

.  'WVtKf 

.5968 
.4606 
.5016 

100.0  ,90.07762 

108.8  .11089 
151.0       .08603 
118.3       .07686 
104.2       .08319 
118.7       .07002 

104.0  .07298 

67.8  .07918 

66.9  .0715:) 
82.6       .06972 
87.6       .06."»7H 

100.2       .09609 
130.6       .08627 

156.9  .08932 

121.1  .11235 
132. 6       . 12100 

100.0 
142.9 

1891 

110.8 

1802 

99.0 

1888 

107.2 

1894 

90.2 

1896 

1896 

4.9944 
4.2712 

104.2 
90.2 

94.0 
102.0 

1897 

4.7736 
4.8846 

100.8 
108.2 

92.2 

1898 

76.9 

1899 

6.3851  y  113.7 
6.:w:»    118.9 
6.5101  f  118.1 

84.7 

iguo 

123.8 

1901 

lll.l 

1902 

6. 5572 
6.0615 
6.1923 

[  138.6 
106.9 
109.7 

116.1 

1908 

144.7 

1904 

155.9 

Year. 

Flaxseed:  No.  1. 

Hay:  timothy. 
No.  1. 

Hides:  green, 

salted,  paclcers, 

heavy  nHtive 

steers. 

Hogs:  heav}'. 

Hoga:  ] 

light. 

Average 
price  per 

buaheL 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
125.5 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per] 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
prii:e. 

Average 
price  peri 

100  Ibe. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  Iba. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,18aO>1899^ 
1890 

91.1132 
1.3967 

910.4304 
9.9952 
12.2861 
11.8375 
11.2067 
10.4183 
11.3&I4 
10.3269 
8. 4423 
8.3317 
10.0745 
11. 5673 
12.8255 
12.6154 
12. 4279 
11.7308 

100.0 

95.8 

117.8 

113.5 

107.4 

99.9 

109.1 

99.0 

80.9 

79.9 

96.6 

110.9 

1-23.0 

120.9 

119.2 

112.5 

90.0937 
.0933 
.0961 
.0870 
.0749 
.0641 

100.0 
99.6 

101.5 
92.8 
79.9 
68.4 

91.4123 
3.9534 
4.4229 

5.1550 
6.5486 
4.9n9 
4.2781 
3.3579 
3.5906 
8.8063 
4.0394 
5.0815 
5.9580 
6.9704 
6.0672 
6.1560 

100.0 

89.6 

100.2 

116.8 

14S.4 

112. 7 

97.0 

76.1 

81.4 

86.2 

91.5 

115.2 

135.0 

158.0 

137.8 

116.8 

94.4206 
3.9260 
4.3404 
5.0675 
6. 5752 
4.9327 
4.253;i 
8. 5591 
3.7223 
3.7587 
4.0^709 
5.1135 
5.9177 
6.7363 
6.0541 
6.1481 

100.0 
88.8 

1891 

1.0806 
1.0179 

97.1 
91.4 

98.2 

1892 

114.6 

1898 

1894 

1.0875 
1.3633 

97.7 
121.6 

148.7 
111.6 

1895 

1.2449  ■  111.8 
.8119  '    72.9 
.8696       78.1 
1.1116       99.8 
1. 1678     104. 0 
1.6223     145.7 
1.6227  '  145.8 
1.5027  '  135.0 
1.0471  :    94.1 
1.1088  I    99.6 

.1028  '  109.7 

96.2 

1896 

.0811 

86.6 

80.6 

1897 

.  0996 
.1151 
.1235 
.1194 
.1287 
.1338 

106.3 
122.8 
131.8 
1*27.4 
132.0 
142.8 

&1.2 

1898 

85.0 

1899 

92.1 

1900 

115.7 

1901 

133.9 

1902 

152.4 

1908 

.1169  .  124.8 

137.0 

1904 

.1166 

124.4 

116.5 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deflcription  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Ayen«e,1690-1^93 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1891 

1893 

1896 

1897 

1898 

18J9 

19t0 

1901 

19J2 

1903 

1904 


Farm  products. 


Hops:  N.  Y. 
State,  choice. 


Average 

price  per 

pound 


80. 1771 
.2621 
.2640 
.2605 
.2271 
.1616 
.0940 
.0877 
.1160 
.1621 
.1563 
.1483 
.1719 
.2376 
.'28-25 
.3476 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

148.0 

149.1 

141.4 

128.2 

86.6 

63.1 

49.6 

65.6 

91.6 

88.3 

83.7 

97.1 

134.1 

159.6 

196.2 


Oats:  cash. 

Rye  No.  2, 
cash. 

AveraRe 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

bushel. 

pnce. 
100.0 

bushel. 

price. 

10.2688 

10.6288 

100.0 

.3106 

116.6 

.5447 

1,03.0 

.3873 

144.1 

.8334 

167.6 

.3042 

118.2 

.6761 

127.7 

.2827 

105.2 

.4899 

92.6 

.3110 

116.7 

.4660 

88.1 

.2373 

88.8 

.4826 

91.2 

.1801 

67.0 

.3517 

66.5 

.  1825 

67.9 

.8962 

74.9 

.2470 

91.9 

.4958 

93.8 

.2462 

91.2. 

.6521 

104.4 

.2271 

84.6 

.5177 

97.9 

.8179 

118.3 

.6328  ;  100.8 

.3960 

147.3 

.6418  1  102.6 

.8541 

131.7 

.6156  !    97.6 

.8649 

136.8 

.7066 

133.4 

Sheep:  native. 


Average   Rela- 
priceper   live 
100  lbs.  '  price. 


13.7680 
4.6284 
4.6106 
4.7798 
8.8781 
2.6957 
2.9495 
2.0322 
8.4971 
8.9250 
8.8837 
4.1236 
8.3519 
8. 7817 
8. 7101 
4.1467 


100.0 

120.6 

120.0 

127.2 

108.2 

71.7 

78.6 

78.0 

93.1 

104.4 

103.8 

109.7 

89.2 

100.6 

98.7 

110.3 


Sheep:  Western. 


Average!  Rcla- 
price  per    live 
100  lbs.  '  price. 


t8.9541  > 
4.6644  I 
4.5710 
4.8696 
4.1266 
2.9808 
8.0948 
8.1411 
8.7692 
4.1626 
4. 1616 
4.6207 
8.7442 
4.1784 
8.8769 
4.2608 


100.0 

118.0 

116.6 

123.2 

104.8 

75.4 

78.3 

79.4 

95.8 

105.3 

106.2 

114.8 

94.7 

106.7 

98.0 

107.8 


Farmpn 

>duct8. 

con- 
rash. 

Food 

,  etc. 

Year. 

Wheat: 
tract,  ( 

BeanN:  medium, 
choice. 

Bread:  crack- 
ers, Boston  X. 

Bread:  crack- 
era,  soda. 

Bread:  loaf 
(Wash.markety. 

Average 

price  per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

118.9 

128.1 

104.9 

90.1 

74.4 

79.9 

85.4 

105.8 

117.8 

94.7 

93.7 

95.7 

98.7 

106.1 

138.8 

Average 

price  per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

121.6 

134.9 

112.0 

149.2 

110.6 

107.2 

70.8 

62.6 

74.7 

87.0 

125.6 

131.3 

116.0 

135.6 

120.4 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

30.0673 
.0700 
.0700 
.0688 
.0660 
.0650 
.0654 
.0650 
.0592 
.0733 
.0713 
.0750 
.0800 
.0800 
.0758 
..0776 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound.a 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

A  vcnigc.  1890-1899.. 
1890 

80.7610 
.8933 
.9618 
.7870 
.6770 
.5587 
.6000 
.6413 
.7949 
.8849 
.7109 
.7040 
.7187 
.7414 
.7895 
1.0390 

31.6699 
2.0292 
2.2531 
1.8698 
1.9906 
1.8469 
1.7896 
1. 1740 
1.0448 
1.2479 
1. 4531 
2.0969 
2.1927 
1. 9198 
2.2625 
2.0104 

100.0 

104.0 

104.0 

102.2 

96.6 

96.6 

97.2 

96.6 

88.0 

108.9 

105.9 

111.4 

118.9 

118.9 

112.6 

116.2 

30.0718 
.0800 
.0800 
.0763 
.0760 
.0725 
.0676 
.0668 
.0692 
.0758 
.0663 
.0676 
.0700 
.0700 
.0646 
.0658 

100.0 

lll.t 

111.4 

106.8 

104.6 

101.0 

94.0 

91.6 

82.6 

106.6 

92.3 

94.0 

97.5 

97.6 

90.0 

91.6 

30.0354 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0683 
.0363 
.0856 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0856 
.0356 
.0868 

100.0 
100.6 

1891 

100.6 

1892 

100.6 

1893 

100.6 

1894 

100.6 

1895 

94.1 

1896 

102.5 

1897 

100.6 

1898 

100.6 

1899 

100.6 

1900 

100.  G 

1901 

100.6 

1902 

100.6 

1903 

100.6 

1904 

102.5 

Food. 

etc. 

Year. 

Bread:  loaf, 

homemade 

(N.Y.  market). 

Bread:  loaf, 

Vienna 

(N.  Y.  market) . 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin  ( El- 
gin market). 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, extra 
(N.Y.  market). 

Butter:  dairy, 

New  York 

State. 

Average 
price  per 
pouncl.a 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
90.5 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
110.4 

Average 
price  per 
pound.a 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 

price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890 

30.0317 
.0320 
.0320 
.0820 
.08*20 
.0320 
.0320 
.0287 
.03-20 
.0320 
.0820 
.0820 
.0320 
.0820 
.0820 
.0860 

30.0352 
.0356 
.0856 
.0856 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0319 
.0366 

'     .0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0370 

100.0 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
90.6 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
105.1 

30.2170 
.2238 
.2601 
.25*28 
.2581 
.2194 
.2064 
.1793 
.1887 
.1886 
.2075 
.2178 
.2114 
.2413 
.2302 
.2178 

100.0 

103.1 

116.8 

116.6 

118.9 

101.1 

95.1 

82.6 

84.7 

86.9 

96.6 

100.4 

97.4 

111.2 

106.1 

100.4 

30.2242 
.2-276 
.2586 
.2612 
.2701 
.2288 
.2137 
.1841 
.  1895 
.1954 
.2126 
.2245 
.2163 
.2480 
.2348 
.2189 

100.0 

101.5 

116.8 

116.5 

1*20.6 

102.1 

95.8 

82.1 

84.6 

87.2 

94.8 

100.1 

96.6 

110.6 

104.7 

97.6 

10.2024 
.1964 
.2380 
.2860 
.2621 
.2091 
.1882 
.1665 
.1684 
.1749 
.1965 
.2115 
.2007 
.2318 
.2160 
.1970 

100.0 
96.5 

1891 

117.6 

1892 

116.1 

1898 

124.6 

1894 

108.8 

1895 

98.0 

1896 

82.8 

1897 

83.2 

1898 

86.4 

18«9 

97.1 

1900 

104.6 

1901 

99.2 

1902 

114.6 

1908 

106.2 

1904 

97.8 

a  Before  baking. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  QF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Cheese:  N.  Y. 
full  cream. 

Coffee:  Rio 
No.  7. 

Eggs:  new-laid, 
fancy,  near-by. 

1  Fish:  cod,  dry, 
bank,  large. 

Fish:  herring, 
shore,  round. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
quintal. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890 

90.0987 
.0958 
.1011 
.1058 
.1076 
.1060 
.0929 
.0906 
.0968 
.0822 
.1075 
.1128 
.1011 
.1126 
.1217 
.1019 

100.0 

97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.4 

M.1 

92.0 

98.1 

83.3 

106.9 

114.3 

102.4 

114.1 

123.3 

103.2 

90.1313 
.1793 
.1671 
.1430 
.1723 
.1654 
.1592 
.1233 
.0793 
.0633 
.06(M 
.0822 
.0646 
.0586 
.0659 
.0782 

100.0 

136.6 

127.3 

108.9 

131.2 

126.0 

121.2 

93.9 

60.4 

48.2 

46.0 

62.6 

49.2 

44.6 

42.6 

59.6 

90.1963 
.1945 
.2160 
.2167 
.2247 
.1835 
.2002 
.1741 
.1718 
.1817 
.1994 
.1977 
.2095 
.2409 
.2418 
.2650 

100.0 

99.1 

110.0 

110.4 

114.5 

93.5 

102.0 

88.7 

87.5 

92.6 

101.6 

100.7 

106.7 

122.7 

1*23.2 

135.0 

95.5849 
5.6771 
6.7292 
7.0521 
6.8802 
6.9583 
5.5208 
4.2083 
4.5208 
4.6667 
5.1354 
5.3021 
5.9896 
5.0938 
5.8646 
7.2813 

100.0 

101.7 

120.5 

126.3 

114.2 

106.7 

98.9 

75.4 

80.9 

83.6 

92.0 

94.9 

107.2 

91.2 

105.0 

130.4 

93.7763 
3.5!c50 
4.7068 
2.9375 
8.8125 
8.3958 
3.1563 
8.3612 
8.6354 
4.2083 
5.0313 
5. 0833 
4.9792 
4.9063 
5.7292 
5.4581 

100.0 
93.3 

1891 

124.6 

1892 

77.8 

1893 

101,0 

1894 

89.9 

1895 

83.6 

1896 

88.8 

1897 

96.8 

1898 

111.4 

1899 

13.3.2 

1900 

134.6 

1901 

131.9 

1902 

129.9 

1903 

151.7 

1904 

144.4 

Fish:  mackerel, 
salt,  large  No.  38. 

Fish:  salmon, 
canned. 

Flour:  buck- 
wheat. 

Flour: 

rye. 

Flour:  wheat, 
spring  patents. 

Year. 

Average'  Rela- 
price  per    tive 
barrel,    price. 

Average 
price  per 
12  cans. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

'Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1S9(>-1899.. 
1890 

914.1806 
18.2600 
16.3125 
18.0000 
13.0000 
11.0556 
15.6260 
13.9167 
12.2292 
13.6667 
15.2500 
18.8958 
10.8182 
18.7500 
17.4479 
14.5000 

100.0 

129.2 

108.4 

92.0 

92.0 

78.2 

110.6 

98.5 

86.5 

96.7 

107.9 

98.3 

76.6 

97.3 

123.5 

102.6 

91.4781 
1.6417 
1.5000 
1.4833 
1.4938 
1.4250 
1.5042 
1.5500 
1.8375 
1.2667 
1.5292 
1.7708 
1.7125 
1.6146 
1.6208 
1.7250 

100.0 
111.4 
101.8 
100.7 
101.4 
96.7 
102.1 
105.2 
90.8 
86.0 
103.8 
120.2 
116.3 
109.6 
IIO.O 
117.1 

91.^28 
2.0214 
2.4-129 
1.7891 
2.8679 
2.4357 
L6760 
1.8806 
L4656 
1.6500 
2.3000 
2.1036 
2.1063 
2.2357 
2.8214 
2.8333 

100.0 

104.0 

125.7 

92.1 

121.9 

125.4 

86.2 

71.1 

75.4 

79.8 

118.4 

106.3 

106.4 

115.1 

119.5 

120.1 

S3. 3171 
8.3646 
4.9208 
4.0167 
8.06^ 
2. 7813 
8. 133:) 
2.6833 
2.8063 
8.0813 
8.2979 
3.42.-iO 
8.8208 
8.4417 
8.1479 
4.8479 

100.0 

101.4 

148.8 

121.1 

98.0 

S3. 8 

94.6 

80.9 

84.6 

92.9 

99.4 

103.3 

100.1 

103.8 

94.9 

131.1 

94.2972 
6.1856 
6.3053 
4.^166 
4.0063 
8.6947 
8.6434 
8.7957 
4.5918 
4.7293 
8.7740 
8.8423 
8.8104 
8.8082 
4.3303 
6.3784 

100.0 
120.7 

1891 

123.5 

1892 

101.1 

1893 

93.2 

1894 

83.7 

1895 

84.8 

1896 

88.8 

1897 

106.8 

1898 

110.1 

1899 

87.8 

1900 

89.4 

1901 

88.7 

1902 

88.6 

1908 

100.8 

1904 

125.2 

Year. 

Flour:  wheat, 

winter 

straights. 

Fruit:  apples, 

evaporated, 

cnoice. 

Fruit:  apples, 

sun-dried. 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Fruit:  currants, 
in  barrels. 

Fruit:  prunes, 

California,  in 

boxes. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rehi- 

Uve 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1880 

93.8460 
4.6524 
4.9048 
4. 1216 
3.2832 
2.7495 
8.2311 
3.6197 
4.3606 
4.1452 
3.3822 
3.3490 
8.3085 
3.4885 
8.5923 
4.8264 

100.0 

121.0 

127.6 

107.2 

85.4 

71.5 

84.0 

94.1 

113.4 

107.8 

88.0 

87.1 

86.0 

90.7 

93.4 

125.5 

90.0647 
.1136 
.1100 
.0688 
.0927 
.1092 
.0678 
.0533 
.0555 
.0890 
.0869 
.0616 
.0709 
.0921 
.0611 
.0603 

100.0 

134.1 

129.9 

81.2 

109.4 

128.9 

80.0 

62.9 

65.5 

105.1 

102.6 

72.6 

83.7 

108.7 

72.1 

71.2 

90.0515 
.0690 
.0825 
.04'23 
.0508 
.0631 
.0181 
.0312 
.0267 
.0398 
.0610 
.0443 
.0410 
.0607 
.0432 
.0833 

• 

100.0 

134.0 

160.2 

82.1 

98.6 

122.5 

93.4 

60.6 

51.8 

77.3 

118.4 

86.0 

79.6 

98.4 

83.9 

64.7 

90.0375 
.0178 
.0426 
.0297 
.0270 
.0173 
.0254 
.0327 
.0479 

.o-wo 

.0470 
.0720 
.0831 
.0494 
.0476 
.0488 

100.0 

127.6 

113.6 

79.2 

72.0 

46.1 

67.7 

87.2 

127.7 

154.7 

125.3 

192.0 

221.6 

131.7 

126.9 

130.1 

90.0774 
.1068 
.1000 
.0995 
.1039 
.0735 
.0666 
.0581 
.0546 
.0544 
.0565 
.0622 
.0525 
.0551 
.0481 
.0461 

100.0 
138.0 

1891 

129.2 

1892 

128.6 

1893 

134.2 

1894 

95.0 

1895 

86.0 

1896 

75,1 

1897 

70.5 

1898 

70.8 

1899 

73.0 

1900 

67.4 

1901 

67.8 

1902 

71.2 

1908 

62.1 

1904 

59.6 

622 
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Tablb  IV.— base   prices   (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1809),   AND    AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 

1904--Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deiicriptlon  of  the  artldea,  aee  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Tear. 

Fruit:  raisiiui, 
California,  Lon- 
don layer. 

Olncose:  41<^and 
4*2°  mixing. 

Lard:  prime 
contract. 

Meal:  com, 
fine  white. 

Meal:  com, 
fine  yellow. 

Average 

price  per 

box. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  perl 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average   Rela- 
priceperi  tive 
pound,    price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  Ibe. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average.1890-1899.. 
1990 

91.5006 
2.3604 
1.8021 
1.4688 
1.7000 
1.1542 
1.4292 
1.0188 
1.3979 
1. 3917 
1.2M33 
1.5208 
1.4117 
1.6854 
1.M58 
1.4729 

100.0 

157.3 

120.1 

97.9 

113.3 

76.9 

95.2 

67.9 

93.2 

92.7 

K6.d 

101.3 

96.1 

112.3 

96.3 

98.2 

<41.4182 

100.0 

90.0664     100.0 
.0633      96.8 
.0660     100.9 

91.0486 

L061S 

1.4746 

L1921 

1. 1013 

1.1188 

L0721 

.8129 

.8158 

.8821 

.9554 

1.0115 

1.1979 

L5354 

L2967 

1.3396 

100.0 

101.2 

140.6 

113.7 

105.0 

106.7 

102.2 

77.5 

77.8 

84.1 

91.1 

96.5 

114.2 

146.4 

123.7 

127.8 

•1.0169 
1.0200 
L4679 
1.1608 
1.0838 
1.0629 

i.ocia 

.7864 

.7633 

.8468 

.9273 

.  «wuw 

1. 1875 

1.5260 

1.2788 

1.3838 

100.0 
160.8 

1891 

143.4 

1892 

.0771 
.1030 
.0773 
.0653 

.vVS9 

.Mil 
.0652 
.0556 
.0690 
.08.S5 
.1059 
.0877 
.0731 

117.9 

157.5 

118.2 

99.8 

71.7 

67.4 

84.4 

85.0 

106.5 

135.3 

101.9 

134.1 

111.8 

114.2 

1893 

1.7625 
1.5802 
1.5492 
1.1585 
1.2190 
1.3021 
1. 8558 
1. 4J<75 

124.3 
111.4 
100.2 
81.7 
86.0 
91.8 
96.6 

1(M  Q 

106.6 

181M 

1M96 

104.5 
10C4 

1896 

77.2 

1897 

76.1 

1898 

83.2 

91.2 

19Q0 

97.4 

1901 

1.6158  '  ilfi-0 

116.6 

1902 

2.1788 
1.8396 
1.7917 

156.6 
1-29.7 
126.3 

150.0 

190S 

125.7 

19W 

181.1 

■ 

Year. 

Meat:  bacon, 

short  clear 

Bidus. 

Average!  Rela- 
priceperj   tive 
pound.  1  price. 

A  vcrttgc.  1890-1899.. 
1890 

^.0675 
.0603 
.0699 
.0787 
.1048 
.0751 
.0650 
.0494 
.05U 
.ftVJ6 
.05S3 
.  0752 
.0J<91 

.1073 
.0959 

.0775 

100.0 
89.3 

1891 

108.6 

1892 

116.6 

1K93 

165.3 

inm 

111.3 

1895 

96.3 

1896 

73.2 

1897 

80.1 

1898 

K8. 8 

1H99 

1900 

8»k4 
111.4 

1901 

132.0 

1902 

159.0 

1903 

142.1 

1904 

114.8 

Meat:  bacon, 

Meat: 

beef. 

Meat:  beef,  Mtlt, 

Meat:  beef,  salt, 

short  rib  sidcH. 

Ircnn,  Tin  bi «  V 

bldea. 

extra  mem. 

bamM,  Wctitem. 

Average  Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

prlfcptT   tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 
90.0771 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

60.0656 

100.0 

100.0 

98.0166 

100.0 

^18.0912 

100.0 

.0586 

89.3 

.0688 

89.2 

6.9596 

86.8 

14.6409 

80.4 

.0681 

100.8 

.0619 

106.2 

S.KIA 

104.4 

15.5144 

85.8 

.0764 

116.6 

.0762 

98. 8 

6.7966 

84.8 

14. 6677 

80.6 

.1010 

154.0 

.0813 

105.4 

8.1968 

102.2 

17,8817 

96.6 

.0736 

112.2 

.0748 

97.0 

8.0933 

101.0 

18.3568 

101.5 

.0632 

96.3 

.0792 

1(K.7 

8.1274 

101.4 

17.8443 

96.9 

.0479 

73.0 

.0698 

90.5 

7.6096 

98.7 

15.9827 

88.1 

.0522 

79.6 

.0709 

99.7 

7.6756 

95.7 

22.6250 

12&1 

.a594 

90.6 

.0781 

101.8 

9.1563 

114.2 

21.4880 

lias 

.05&S 

85.1 

.0835 

108.3 

9.2885 

115.9 

22.7212 

125.6 

.0732 

111.6 

,OS04 

104.3 

9.7538 

1*21.7 

20.6687 

114.2 

.0869     132.5 

.0787 

102.1 

9.3204 

116.8 

20.8774 

112.6 

.1046     159.5 

.0971 

125.9 

11.7HR5 

147.1 

21.8413 

U8.0 

.0938     143.0 

.0784 

101.7 

9.0673 

113.1 

21.2115 

117.2 

.0757 

116.4 

.0818 

106.1 

8.7689 

109.4 

22.8341 

123.5 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

IHW) 

1H91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Meat:  hamH, 

smoiced. 

.Vveragc'  Rela- 

prn;e  per 

live 

pound. 

price. 

90.0984 

100.0 

.09% 

101.1 

.0982 

99.8 

.1076 

109.3 

.  1219 

126.9 

.1019 

106.6 

.0947 

96.2 

.0943 

95.8 

.0894 

90.9 

.0607 

82.0 

.0923 

93.8 

.lOLtt 

104.2 

.  1075 

109.2 

.  1211 

128.1 

.1271 

129.2 

.1072 

108.9 

Meat:  mutton, 
dressed. 


Average;  Rela- 
priceiK»r(   tive 
pound.  I  price. 


Meat:  pork, 
mlt,  mens. 


90.0754 
.09:{3 
.0866 
.0914 
.0803 
.0606 
.0620 
.0625 
.0728 
.0739 
.0711 
.0727 
.0675 
.0r38 
.0744 
.0778 


100.0 

123.7 

114.9 

121.2 

106.5 

80.2 

82.2 

82.9 

96.6 

98.0 

94.3 


96. 
89. 
97. 
98. 


108.2 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

91L63S2 

12.1502 

11.3029 

11.5252 

18.3389 

14. 1262 

11.8255 

8.9399 

8.9087 

9.8678 

9.3462 

12,5072 

15. 6108 

17.9399 

16.6')!  4 

14.0288 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

101.4 

97.2 

99.1 

157.6 

121.4 

101.7 

76.8 

76.6 

84.8 

8t>.3 

107.5 

134.2 

154.2 

143.1 

120.6 


Milk:  i 

fre«h. 
Rela- 

Molajves: N.O., 
open  kettle. 

Avcrape 

Average 

Rela- 

price |»er 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

quart. 

price. 
100.0 

gallon. 

price. 

8U.  C255 

90.3151 

100.0 

.0263 

108.1 

.3542 

112.4 

.0207 

104.7 

.2788 

88.5 

/026S 

105.1 

.8188 

101.2 

.  0279 

109.4 

.8346 

106w2 

.0263 

108.1 

.8092 

98.1 

.0253 

99.2 

.8088 

97.8 

,0234 

91.8 

.8246 

108.0 

.02:i5 

92.2 

.2617 

88.1 

.0239 

98.7 

.3088 

97.8 

.0253 

99.2 

.8528 

111.9 

.0274 

107.5 

.4776 

15L6 

.0262 

102.7 

.8788 

129.1 

.02*^8 

112.9 

.8688 

U6.6 

.02fW 

112.9 

.8546 

112.5 

.0275 

107.8 

.8896 

107.8 

a  Average  for  1898-1899. 
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Taklb  I¥<^BA6£  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AJJD  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  descriptioii  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Rice:  domes- 
tic, choice. 

Salt:  Ameri- 
can. 

Salt:  Aahton's. 

8oda:  bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 

Spices:  nut- 
megs. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 
barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

2k  lb.  bag. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

ATeiage.l88(V-18gQ.. 
1890 

10.0561 
.0605 
.0637 
.0569 
.0459 
.0526 
.0588 
.0519 
.05.12 

100.0 

107,8 

113.5 

101.4 

8L8 

93.8 

95.0 

92.5 

96.6 

90.7044 
.7921 
.7865 
.7575 
.7019 
.7192 
.7019 
.6226 
.6613 
.6648 
.6365 
1.0810 
.8567 
.6360 
.6140 
.7704 

100.0 

11-2.5 

111.7 

107.5 

99.6 

102.1 

99.6 

88.4 

93.9 

91.4 

90.4 

142.1 

121.6 

90.8 

87.2 

109.4 

12.2033 
2.4646 
2.3813 
2.3750 
2.S250 
2.2875 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.  (goo 
2.0500 
2.1813 
2.2250 
2.2479 

(•) 

100.0 

111.9 

108.1 

107.8 

105.5 

101.6 

98.0 

93.0 

98.0 

96.0 

98.0 

98.0 

99.0 

101.0 

102.0 

90.0209  100.0 
.0275  131.6 
.0317   151.7 
.0218  104.8 
.0285   136.4 
.0268   128.2 
.0177     84.7 
.0152     72.7 
.0150     71.8 
.0129     61.7 
.0117     56.0 
.0123     58.9 
.0107  '  51.2 
.0108  '  51.7 

$0.4322 
.6317 
.6081 
.5819 
.4584 
.3996 
.3969 
.8590 
.8354 
.3140 
.2871 
.2601 
.2346 
.2028 
.2877 
.2175 

100.0 
146.2 

1891 

1892 

140.7 
128.1 

1898 

106.1 

1891 

1896 

1896 

1897 

92.5 
91.8 
83.1 
77.6 

1898 

.0608  1  108.4 
.0607     10H.2 
.0548  1    97.7 
.0548       97.7 
.0559       99.6 

72.7 

1899 

66.4 

1900 

1901 

1902 

60.2 
64.3 
46.9 

1903 

.0666 
.0441 

100.9 
78.6 

.0129 

61.7 

66.6 

1904 

.0130 

62.2 

50.3 

• 

Spices:  pepper, 
Singapore. 

Starch:  pure 
oom. 

Sugar:  89°  fair 
refining. 

Sugar:  96°  cen- 
tiifugal. 

Sugar:  granu- 
lated. 

Year. 

Average 

price  per 

IK>und. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rcla- 

tire 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . . 

1890 

1891 

90.0749 
.1151 
.0873 
.0689 
.0695 
.0516 
.0497 
.0500 
.0664 
.0691 
.1117 
.1291 
.1292 
.1255 
.1289 
.1229 

100.0 

153.7 

116.6 

92.0 

79.4 

68.9 

66.4 

66.8 

88.7 

119.0 

149.1 

172.4 

17-2.5 

167.6 

172.1 

16i.l 

90.054S 
.ff>4G 
.0000 
.04)00 
.0600 
.Ot<)7 
.0551 
.0513 
.0500 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0470 
.0440 
.0607 
.0525 

100.0 

99.6 

109.5 

109.5 

109.5 

108.5 

101.1 

93.  C 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

85.8 

80.8 

92.5 

95.8 

90.03398 
.04890 
.03459 
.02873 
.03-203 
.02759 
.02894 
.03192 
.03077 
.03712 
.(K<922 
.01051 
.03521 
.03085 
.03228 
.03470 

100.0 

143.9 

101.8 

84.5 

94.8 

81.2 

85.2 

93.9 

90.6 

109.2 

115.4 

119.2 

103.6 

89.8 

95.0 

102.1 

90.08869 
.05460 
.03910 
.03315 
.03680 
.03229 
.03253 
.03624 
.03564 
.04235 
.04422 
.04572 
.01040 
.03542 
.03720 
.03974 

100.0 
141.1 
101.1 
86.7 
95.1 
83.5 
84.1 

as.  7 

9'2,1 
109.5 
114.8 
118.2 
104.4 
91.5 
96.1 
102.7 

90. 01727 
.06168 
.04714 
.04354 
.04886 
.04111 
.04155 
.04532 
.04497 
.04974 
.04924 
.05332 
.05048 
.04455 
.04641 
.04772 

100.0 

130.5 

99.7 

1892 

92.1 

1893 

102.  S 

1894 

87.0 

1895 

87.9 

1896 

95.9 

1897 

95.1 

am 

106.2 

1899 

104.2 

1900 

112.8 

1901 

106.8 

1902 

94.2 

1908 

1901 

98.2 
101.0 

Year. 

Tallow. 

Tea:  Formosa, 
line. 

Vegetables, 
fresh:  onions. 

Vogatables, 

fiQfh:  potatoes, 

Burbank. 

'  Vinegar:  cider, 
Monarch. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average"  Kda- 
priceper'    tive 
pound.  1  price. 

10.2839  '  100.0 
.2733  1    96.3 
.2817  .    99.2 
.8008  ■  106.0 
.2«88  ,  101.7 
.2783       98.0 
.2700  1    95.1 
.2583  1     91.0 
.2800  •    98.6 
.2958  !  104.2 
.3117     109.8 
.2977  1  104.9 
.2850     100.4 
.3015     106.2 
.2296       80.9 

.2758       97.1 

1 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

gallon. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890 

90.  01.Vj 
.0460 
.0483 
.0463 
.0544 
.0480 
.0434 
.0843 
.0332 
.0356 
.0453 
.0485 
.0618 
.0629 
.0510 
.0459 

100.0 

105.7 

111.0 

106.4 

125.1 

110.3 

99.8 

78.9 

76.3 

81.8 

104.1 

111.6 

119.1 

144.6 

117.2 

105.5 

93.3996 
>    4.3438 
4.1*250 
8.6042 
8. 1875 
8.2500 
8.1146 
1.9479 
8.92n 
8.2708 
3.2238 
2,4271 
8.5000 
8.6458 
3.5675 
8. 5568 

100.0 

127.8 

121.3 

106.0 

93.8 

95.6 

91.6 

57.8 

115.5 

96.2 

94.8 

71.4 

103.0 

107.2 

104.9 

104.6 

90.4991 
.5956 
.7730 
.4546 
.6714 
.61-28 
.4826 
.1965 
.82'/9 
.6094 
.4172 
.3786 
.5642 
.5956 
.5249 
.7301 

100.0 

119.3 

154.9 

91.1 

134. 5 

1-J2.8 

86.7 

39.4 

65;  7 

102.1 

83.6 

74.9 

113.0 

119.4 

105.2 

146.8 

$0.1478 
.1558 
.1800 
.1642 
.IMK) 
.1500 
.1450 
.1300 
.1300 
.  1325 
.1400 
.1350 
.13-25 
.1408 
.13(J0 
.13-25 

100.0 

105.4 

1891 

121.8 

1892 

111.1 

1893 

101.5 

1894 

1896 

101.5 
98,1 

1896 

88.0 

1897 

88.0 

1896 

89.6 

1899 

1900 

94.7 
91.8 

1901 

89.6 

1902 

95.8 

1908 

88.0 

1904 

89.6 

a  Quotations  disoontinn  ed . 
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A«iK  IV.-BASE  PRICM  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
Y  KARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1  «04— Continued. 

[For  a  mare  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see,  Tabic  I.] 


Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


B»g»:  2ba«hel, 
AmosJkCag. 


Blankets:  11-4. 

5  pounds  to 

the  pair,  all 

wool. 


1  ^-^>;«  -  - 
1^^  - 


AvenMf** 
pri<tr  per 


fOil3^ 

.l>«i 
.IVO 
.K--4 

.lln) 


Rela- 
tive 
priie. 

100  0 
i:j  9 

1  ••  r 

:••■:.> 

VL  I 
*•-.  2 
*1  * 
y»  1 

:  u  I 
14 

•  I 

•     •     • 

:  •«  i 

L>  4 


ATeraire 

pnoeptT 

pound. 

iO.MO 

.910 

.  V^ » 


Rela- 

tire 

price. 


Blankets:  11^, 

6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 

waip.  all  wool 

fllUng. 


.\venifre  Rela- 
priceper    tive 
pound.  -  price. 


0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
»*  J 

:-r.i 
:•?:.  1 

::.'  1  • 

llv- 1 


ion 

1*.»^ 
1'.^, 
\fr; 
10! 

t^ 


•0.613 
.650 
.6»> 
.640 
.640 

.SIO 
..•WO 

.62r» 

.62.> 

.ev 


100.0 
106.0 
106.0 
104.4 
104.4 


99. 

88. 

91. 
106. 
102. 
102. 
1-22.3 
106.0 
KK.O 
114.2 
11V3 


7 
1 
4 

0 
0 
0 


Blankets:  11-i, 
5  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 
warp,  cotton 

and  wool  filling. 


Average, 

price  per 

pound. 


•0.424 
.460 
.460 
.430 
.420 
.410 
.400 
.400 
.4-20 
.420 
.420 
.625 
.476 
.475 
.fiOO 
.626 


Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

brogans,  split. 


Rela-  Average 
tlve    price  per 
price,     pair. 


100.0 

108.6 

108.5 

101.4 

99.1 

96.7 

94.8 

94.8 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

123.8 

112.0 

112.0 

117.9 

123.8 


•0.9894 

1.0500 

L0500 

1.0876 

1.0125 

.9688 

.9813 

.9938 

.9600 

.9126 

.9875 

.9875 

.9488 

.9818 

.9250 

.9250 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

106.1 

106.1 

104.9 

102.8 

97.9 

99.2 

100.4 

96.0 

92.2 

94.8 

94.8 

95.4 

94.1 

93.6 

98.5 


T*Ar. 


B>>««t<<  and 

»h«»es:  mrn'fl 
vici  kid  fihoe!>, 
,  Goodyear  welt. 


Boots  and 

«hoe9:  women's 

solid  grain 

shoes. 


A^*— v|r^*^Nj^V:-W- 


■ 

1\H*1 


^^   -^-r? 

ATtera^ce 

Rela- 

Averajfe 

Rela- 

Average, 

p-  ••  .*r 

:;^-.» 

pr.t  f  juT 

tive 

prico  per 

tive 

price  per 

P*;r. 

pr.cv. 

:<.^\  0 

12  (Ntirv. 

price. 
100.0 

pair. 
•2.3000 

price, 
100.0 

pair. 
•0.8175 

$C  ^ 

116.  S.'iO 

2  *s>' 

u-:.o 

17.000 

104.0 

2.5000 

10H.7 

.8500 

t  vo 

101. 0 

17.000 

104.0 

2.5000 

108.7 

.8000 

i.  ii\^ 

101. 0 

17.000 

104.0 

2.5000 

10K.7 

.7750 

2.  W 

101. 0 

16.500 

ICO.  9 

2.5000 

10A.7 

.7500 

2.  4liH 

101.0 

16.000 

97.9 

2.5000 

108.7 

.7500 

2. 4W 

101.0 

15.000 

91.7 

2.2500 

97.8 

.8500 

2.  lU) 

101.0 

15.500 

94.8 

2.2500 

97.8 

.8500 

2.  4U) 

101.0 

16.000 

97.9 

2.0000 

87.0 

.8500 

1      2. 811) 

97.6 

16.f>00 

100.9 

2.0000 

87.0 

.8500 

2. 240 

91.3 

17.000 

im.o 

2.0000 

87.0 

.8500 

2. 240 

94.8 

1H.000 

110.1 

2.0000 

87.0 

.9042 

2.  iU)0 

9(!.» 

18. 37r» 

112.4 

2.0000 

87.0 

.8542 

2.  :«K) 

Wi.H 

18. 107 

111.1 

2.0000 

87.0 

.8625 

2.  a.'iO 

98.  \» 

18.500 

113.1 

2.0000 

87.0 

.8875 

2.  '6!^ 

9H.» 

IS.  583 

113.7 

2.00K3 

87.3 

.9183 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

104.0 

97.9 

91.8 

91.7 

91.7 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

110.6 

104.5 

105.6 

108.6 

112.3 


BroadclotTis: 

first  quality. 

black.  .M-inco, 

XXX  wool. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


•1.782 
1.970 
1.970 
1.970 
1.970 
1.680 
L880 
1.880 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.870 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.014 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

113.7 

118.7 

118.7 

113.7 

91.2 

79.7 

79.7 

98.2 

98.2 

98.2 

108.0 

110.8 

110.3 

110.8 

110.6 


Ywir. 


»     If 


lb  .  * 


prlittN, 

AvrruKr    Krlii- 
plIroiMT    ttvo 
yum.    I  prlco. 


•0.  o.v>;i 

.(Ni'iO 

.(>.»7.» 

.  (Mi'.'i 
,().'>.  lU 

.  (I.'.?f. 
.O'lOO 
.04  4» 

.oih;i 

.(»i<)0 

.  a'ido 


1(K).0 

117.5 

UM.O 

117.5 

IKl.O 

W».  5 

IM.V 

91.9 

90.4 

81.4 

87.8 

W.9 

110.4 

90.4 

91.1 

9.'..  7 


('Hri>**t«: 

Brus- 

Carpet 

h:  in- 

Carpet* 

:  Wll- 

Cotton  flannels: 

■oIh,  5-frAme, 

gmlu,  2-ply, 
Lowell. 

ton,  5-frame, 

2|  yards  to  the 

Ulgi'low. 

Bigelow. 

pound. 

Avemgo 

Rela- 

Average 

Reltt- 

Average 

1  Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price piT 
yarti. 

tive 
price. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

tlve 
price. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

•1.8432 

tive 
price. 

price  per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

•1.0(0S 

•0.4752 

100.0 

•0.0706 

100.0 

l.(W'J0 

103.1 

.5160 

108.6 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0875 

123.9 

1.1280 

112.7 

.55*20 

116.2 

2.0160 

109.4 

.0875 

128.0 

l.ltt20 

108.1 

.5040 

106.1 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0838 

118.7 

.9810 

98.8 

.5280 

111.1 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0725 

102.7 

.  u:uio 

93.6 

.4680 

98.5 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0876 

95.6 

.uatu) 

93.6 

.4200 

88.4 

1.6800 

91.1 

.0650 

92.1 

.9360 

93.6 

.4080 

85.9 

1.6800 

91.1 

.0650 

92.1 

.wm 

95.9 

.4320 

90.9 

1.7280 

98.8 

.0576 

81.4 

1.0320 

103.1 

.4680 

98.5 

1.8240 

99.0 

.a'>75 

81.4 

1.0320 

103. 1 

.4560 

96.0 

1. 8240 

99.0 

.0619 

87.7 

1.0320 

103.1 

.4920 

103.5 

1.8720 

101.6 

.0738 

104.6 

1.0:420 

108.1 

.4800 

101.0 

1.8720 

101.6 

.0640 

90.7 

1.0360 

103.5 

.4840 

101.9 

1.8840 

102.2 

.0650 

92.1 

1.0880 

108.7 

.5136 

108.1 

2.0080 

108.9 

.0735 

104.1 

1.  KHO 

110.3 

.5184 

loy.i 

2.0400 

110.7 

.0885 

126.4 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  eee  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Ootton  flannels: 

81  yards  to  the 

poond. 

Cotton  thread: 

6-cord,  200-yard 

spools,  J.  it  P. 

Coats. 

Cotton  yams: 

carded,  white, 

mnle-sptin. 

Northern, 

cones,  10/1. 

Cotton  yams: 

carded,  white, 

mule-spun. 

Northern, 

cones,  22/1. 

Denims:  Amoe- 
keag. 

Avenge   Rela- 
priceper   tive 
yard.    |  price. 

Average 
price  per 
spool,  (a) 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

poond. 

Sela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

AYera«e,189&-1899.. 
1890 

to.  0573  '  100.0 
.0688     119-7 

1.031008 
.081614 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.030671 
.060603 
.08&^03 
.030603 
.037240 
.087240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 

100.0 

101.6 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

99.6 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

10.1608 
M790 
5.1794 
6.1885 
.1808 
.1523 
.1477 
.1483 
.1462 
.1466 
.1408 
.1860 
.1685 
.1638 
.1869 
.1981 

100.0 

111.3 

111.6 

117.2 

112. 4 

94.7 

91.9 

92.2 

90.3 

90.5 

87.6 

116.0 

98.6 

96.6 

116.2 

123.2 

90.1969 
6.2208 
6.2244 
6.2300 
.2138 
.1796 
.1815 
.1814 
.1788 
.1792 
.1760 
.2283 
.1927 
.1819 
.2156 
.2279 

100.0 

112.1 

114.0 

116.8 

108.6 

91.2 

92,2 

98.7 

90.8 

91.0 

89.4 

115.9 

97.9 

92.4 

109.6 

115.7 

90.1044 
.1175 
.U44 
.1144 

.  .1176 
.1100 
.  U9oo 
.0988 
.0931 
.0697 
.0696 
.1073 
.1046 
.1060 
.1127 
.1217 

100.0 
112,6 

1891 

.0688 
.0660 
.0676 
.0660 
.0626 
.0660 
.0660 
.0463 
.0608 
.0667 
.0676 
.0676 
.0629 
.0723 

119.7 

113.0 

100.0 

95.7 

91.8 

96.7 

96.7 

80.6 

88.3 

98.6 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

126.7 

109.8 

1892 

109.8 

1898 

112.8 

1894 

105.4 

1896 

94.6 

1896 

94.6 

1897 

89.2 

1898 

85.9 

18S9 

85.8 

1900 

102.8 

1901 

100.2 

1902 

100.8 

1903 

108.8 

1904 

116.8 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

low  •••••••*••••■•• 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Drillings: 

brown,  Pep- 

perell. 


Average'  Rela- 
priceper    tive 
yard.    I  price. 


80.0572 
.0683 
.0652 
.0582 
.0690 
.0659 
.0529 
.0678 
.0525 
.0613 
.0610 
.0606 
.0585 
.0575 
.0619 
.0727 


I 


100.0 

119.4 

114.0 

.101. 7 

103.1 

97.7 

92.5 

100.2 

91.8 

89.7 

89.2 

106.9 

102.3 

100.6 

106.2 

127.1 


Drillings:  80- 
inch,  Stark  A. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


80.0621 
.0640 
.0600 
.0635 
.0663 
.0602 
.0489 
.0622 
.0463 
.0437 
.0467 
.0642 
.0632 
.0639 
.0681 
.0658 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

122.8 

115.2 

102.7 

108.1 

96.4 

93.9 

100.2 

88.9 

83.9 

87.7 

104.0 

102.1 

103.5 

111.5 

126.3 


Flannels: 
white.  4-4.  Bal- 
lard Vale  No.  3. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


80.3768 
.4400 
.4400 
.4367 
.4125 
.8546 
.8080 
.3217 
.8113 
.8685 
.8750 
.4096 
.3800 
.8966 
.4306 
.4433 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

116.8 

116.8 

115.9 

109.6 

94.1 

81.7 

85.4 

82.6 

97.8 

99.5 

108.7 

100.8 

105.8 

114.3 

117.6 


Ginghams: 
Amoskeag. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


80.0533 
.0625 
.0650 
.0660 
.0631 
.0485 
.0466 
.0472 
.0438 
.(M31 
.0477 
.0615 
.0490 
.0623 
.0550 
.0548 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

117.3 

122.0 

122.0 

118.4 

91.0 

87.4 

88.6 

82.2 

80.9 

89.5 

96.6 

91.9 

96.1 

103.2 

102.8 


Ginghams: 
Lancaster. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


to.  0673 
.0692 
.0700 
.0700 
.0638 
.0604 
.0496 
.0500 
.0494 
.0488 
.0515 
.0650 
.0531 
.0575 
.0675 
.0556 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

120.8 

122.2 

122.2 

111.8 

88.0 

86.6 

87.8 

86.2 

85.2 

89.9 

98.0 

92.7 

100.8 

100.8 

97.0 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Horse  blankets: 

6  pounds  each, 

all  wool. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

80.573 

100.0 

.625 

109.1 

.600 

104.7 

.625 

109.1 

.600 

104.7 

.560 

96.0 

.530 

92.5 

.620 

90.8 

.570 

99.5 

.570 

99.5 

.640 

94.2 

.680 

118.7 

.630 

109.9 

.630 

109.9 

.675 

117.8 

.700 

122.2 

Hosiery:  men's 

cotton  half  hose, 

20  to  22  oz.  (c) 


Average 
price  per 


Rela- 
tive 


12prs.(rf)  price. 


80.9555 

1.2740 

1.1760 

1.0780 

1.0535 

.9800 

.9065 

.8330 

.7840 

.7350 

.Tm 

.7840 
.6860 
.7350 
.7840 
.6870 


100.0 

133.3 

123.1 

112.8 

110.3 

102.6 

94.9 

87.2 

82.1 

76.9 

76.9 

82.1 

71.8 

76.9 

82.1 

82.1 


Hosiery:  men's 

cotton  half 
hose,84  needles. 


Average 
price  per 
12  pairs. 


80.7845 
/.9750 
/.9750 
/.9700 
/.8750 
/.7250 
/.7000 
/.7000 
/.6500 
/.6500 
/.6250 
/.6600 
/.7250 
.6667 
.7063 
.7525 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

124.3 

124.3 

123.6 

111.5 

92.4 

89.2 

89.2 

82.9 

82.9 

79.7 

82.9 


92. 
86. 
90. 


95.9 


Hosiery:  wom 

en's  combed 

Egyptian.cotton 


Average 

price 

12 


«fl.8a0 


1.900 
1.900 
1.875 
1.876 
1.850 
1.800 
1.750 
1.900 
2.000 
1.850 
1.875 
1.80O 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 


102.7 

102.7 

101.4 

101.4 

100.0 

97.8 

94.6 

102.7 

106.1 

100.0 

101.4 

97.8 


Hosiery:  wom- 
en's cotton 
hose,  26  to  28  oz. 


Average 
price  per 

i2prs.(rf) 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


80.9310 

1.2250 

1. 1270 

1.0780 

1.0535 

.9800 

.8575 

.7840 

.7595 

.7105 

.7350 

.7595 

.6616 

.7360 

.8085 

.7595 


100.0 

131.8 

121.1 

116.8 

113.2 

105.3 

92.1 

84.2 

81.6 

76.3 

78.9 

81.6 

71.1 

78.9 

86.8 

81.8 


a  Freight  pcdd. 

6  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 

«The  price  for  1890-1903  is  for  two- thread  goods.  Price  for  1901  is  for  single-thread  goods.  For 
method  of  computing  relative  price  see  pages  409  and  410.  Price  of  single-thread  goods  80.6370  in 
September,  1903.  d  September  price.  «  Average  for  1893-1899.  /  January  price. 
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Table  IT.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continned. 

[For  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


A  verage,1890-1899 . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Leather:  har- 

Leather: sole. 

Leather:  sole, 
oak. 

Leather:  wax 

Linen  shoe 

ness,  oak,  coun- 
try middles. 

hemlock,  Bue- 

calf, 80  to  40  lbs. 

thread:  lOs, 

nos  Ayres. 

to  the  doaen. 

Barbour. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average Rcla- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

priceper 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 
10.1939 

prioe. 
100.0 

pound. 

prioe. 

aq.fooU 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

f0.2.'i90 

100.0 

10.8863 

100.0 

10.6645 

100.0 

90.8748 

100.0 

.2571 

99.  S 

.1921 

99.1 

.8771 

112.1 

.6000 

91.7 

.8910 

101.9 

.2579 

99.6 

.1858 

96.8 

.8679 

109.4 

.6469 

98.8 

.8910 

101.9 

.2367 

91.4 

.  1727 

89.1 

.8421 

101.7 

.6929 

vab.9 

.8810 

101.9 

.2400 

92.7 

.1796 

92.6 

.8488 

103.6 

.6460 

98.6 

.8903 

102.6 

.2276 

87.8 

.1716 

88.4 

.8279 

97.6 

.6042 

9-2.8 

.9182 

106.  e 

.2888 

111.5 

.2078 

106.9 

.8421 

101.7 

.7388 

112.0 

.8514 

97.  S 

.2554 

98.6 

.1881 

97.0 

.2926 

87.0 

.M88 

98.3 

.8514 

97.8 

.2433 

93.9 

.2088 

104.8 

.8079 

91.6 

.6166 

94.1 

.8614 

97.  S 

.2825 

109.1 

.2129 

109.8 

.8218 

96.5 

.6760 

103.8 

.8614 

97.  t 

.8004 

116.0 

.2264 

116.2 

.8368 

99.9 

.6876 

106.0 

.8514 

97.  S 

.8025 

116.8 

.2490 

128.4 

.8608 

107.8 

.6568 

100.8 

.8877 

101.6 

.2971  I  114.7 

.2476 

127.6 

.8525 

104.8 

.6281 

96.0 

.8910 

101.9 

n.8325  all4.7 

.2367 

122.1 

.8800 

113.0 

.6604 

100.9 

.8910 

101.9 

a.  8318  'flll4.8 

.2267 

116.9 

.8742 

111.8 

.6900 

ia5.4 

.8460 

96.7 

a.  8188  'oil 0.0 

.2258 

116.5 

.8450 

102.6 

.6876 

106.0 

.8499 

97.2 

Linen  thread: 
8-cord.  200-yard 
spools,  Barbour. 

Overcoatings: 

beaver,  M<m»- 

cow,  all  wool. 

Overcoatings: 

chinchilla,  all 

wool. 

Overcoating*: 

chinchilla, 
cotton  warp. 

Overcoatinn: 
covert  cIotD, 
light  weight. 

Year. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen 

spools. 

90.8ry22 
.8910 
.7945 
.8019 
.8308 
.8514 
.8514 
.8.'>H 
.8679 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8370 
.8M35 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

104.6 

98.2 

94.1 

97.5 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

101.8 

101.6 

101.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

98.2 

103.7 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

90.4888 
.5825 
.6268 
.5329 
.6367 
.4733 
.4508 
.4354 
.  4575 
.4800 
.4588 
.4892 
.4483 
.4508 
.4538 
.4558 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 
yara. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average,1890-'1899.. 
1890 

92.0817 
l>2.4296 
b  2. 4296 
b  2. 4296 
2. 8250 
1. 9879 
1.7670 
1.7670 
1.7670 
1.8600 
2.0538 
2.4994 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.4418 
2.8250 

100.0 

116.7 

116.7 

116.7 

111.7 

95.5 

8i.9 

84.9 

84.9 

80.4 

98.7 

120.1 

106.1 

106.1 

117.3 

111.7 

S2.1419 
6  2.1296 
»  2. 4296 
52.4296 
2.8260 
1.9879 
1.8774 
1.8774 
1.8774 
2.0925 
2.0926 
2.4994 
2.0925 
2.0926 
2.2088 
2.2088 

100.0 

118.4 

118.4 

118.4 

108.5 

92.8 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

97.7 

97.7 

116.7 

97.7 

97.7 

103.1 

103.1 

100.0 

109.1 

107.7 

109.1 

109.9 

96.9 

92.3 

89.2 

98.7 

98.8 

93.9 

100.2 

90.8 

92.3 

92.8 

98.3 

92.8286 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4254 
2.8269 
2.0868 
L9468 
2.2626 
2.4435 
2.8621 
2.2626 
2.2626 
2.1899 
2.1899 

100.0 
106.7 

1891 

106.7 

1892 

106.7 

1898 

106.7 

1894 

104.2 

1896 

99.9 

1896 

87.4 

1897 

88.6 

1898 

97.2 

1899 

104.9 

1900 

101.4 

1901 

97.2 

1902 

97.2 

1908 

94.0 

1904 

94.0 

Year. 

Overcoatlngn: 
kerpcy,  utand- 
ard,  27  to  28  oz. 

Print  cloths: 
28-inch,  64x64. 

Shawl.««:  stand- 
ard, nil  wool, 
72x144  in.,  42-oz. 

Sheetings: 

bleached.  10-4, 

Atlantic. 

Sheet! 

bleache( 

Feppc 

Average 

price  pi*r 
yard. 

ngs: 

1.10-1, 

rell. 

Average 

price  per 

yarn. 

r61.2l?2 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price 
each. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

A  vcnige,  1890-1899. . 
1890 

100.0 

eo.  02838 

.os:^o 

.02'J38 

.os;*86 

.03251 

.02748 

.02864 

.02581 

.02185 

.02059 

.02732 

.08083 

.02819 

.08090 

.082156 

.08329 

100.0 

117.7 

103.5 

119.3 

114.6 

96.8 

100.9 

90.9 

87.6 

72.6 

96.3 

108.6 

99.3 

108.9 

113.3 

117.3 

94.6787 
4.9000 

100.0 
107.0 

90.1836 
.2241 
.2188 
.1996 
.2052 
.1741 
.1722 
.1700 
.1604 
.1527 
.1641 
.2043 
.1863 
.1917 
.2124 
.2366 

100.0 
122.1 

116.-; 

1C8.7 

111.8 

04.8 

93.8 

92.6 

87.4 

88.2 

89.4 

111.8 

100.9 

104.4 

115.7 

128.8 

90. 1884 
.2190 
.2008 
.1960 
.19(6 
.1742 
.1785 
.1792 
.1788 
.1721 
.2021 
■  zzyz 
.2117 
.2100 
.2276 
.2426 

100.0 
116.2 

1891 

4. 9000     107. 0 

106.6 

1892 

4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.0800 
4.0970 
4.1300 
4.0800 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.90CO 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

89.1 

89.6 

90.2 

89.1 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

100. 8 

1893 

......... 

106.8 

1894 

92.6 

1895 

«■•••■« 

94.7 

1896 

96.1 

1897 

1.1883 
1.8000 
1.2583 
1.57.'i0 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.6750 
1.6500 

94.9 
104.2 
100.9 
126.3 
120.3 
120.3 
126. 3 
132.8 

92.8 

1898 

91.8 

1899 

107.8 

1900 

121.7 

1901 

112.4 

1902 

111.6 

1908 

120.8 

1904 

128.7 

al^oather:  harness  oak,  packers'  hides,  heavy,  No.  1.    For  method  of  computing  relative  prioe 
pages  4U9  and  410. 
i>  Records  dchtroved.    Prioe  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
o  Average  for  1897-1899. 
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Tablb  IV.— base  prices  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OP  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continned. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.l 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Sheetings: 
bleached,  10-4. 
WamsatteS.T. 

eheetlngs: 
bfowD,  4-4, 
Atiantlc  A. 

Sheetings: 

brown,  4-4, 

Indian  Head. 

Sheetings: 

brown,  4-4, 

Pepperell  R. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Stark  A.  A. 

Average 

price  per 

yarti. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 

price  per 

ymra. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

116.8 

116.1 

103.6 

108.6 

95. 6 

93.6 

99.4 

93.9 

86.8 

86.9 

99.6 

100.8 

99.8 

108.8 

128.1 

Average 

price  per 

yara. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

116.2 

106.8 

103.3 

105.8 

96.4 

96.0 

101.8 

95.8 

86.2 

91.5 

107.4 

107.4 

106.8 

108.7 

121.4 

Average 

price  per 

yara. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average.  1890-1899.. 

1H90 

1«91 

90.2949 
.3126 
.3162 
.2944 
.3056 
.2756 
.2719 
.2925 
.2925 
.2925 
.2951 
.3075 
.2925 
.2926 
.8038 
.2776 

100.0 

106.0 

107.2 

99.8 

108.6 

93.6 

92.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

100.1 

104.3 

99.2 

99.2 

ioa.0 

94.1 

90.0658 
.0669 
.0663 
.0590 
.0619 
.0549 
.0620 
.0635 
.0490 
.0443 
.0466 
.0656 
.0642 
.0649 
.0636 
.0718 

100.0 

121.0 

118.1 

106.7 

111.9 

99.8 

94.0 

96.7 

88.6 

80.1 

84.8 

100.4 

98.0 

99.8 

115.0 

129.8 

90.0626 
.07-25 
.0727 
.0648 
.0679 
.0698 
.0685 
.06*>2 
.0688 
.0540 
.0644 
.06-23 
.0631 
.0625 
.0681 
.0802 

90.0651 
.0640 
.0697 
.0669 
.0683 
.0531 
.06*29 
.a558 
.0525 
.0476 
.0604 
.0692 
.0592 
.0569 
.0599 
.0669 

90.0626 
.0660 
.0594 
.0545 
.0574 
.0521 
.0513 
.0511 
.0462 
.0424 
.0451 
.0508 
.0494 
a. 0566 
a.  0(323 
a.  0715 

100.0 
125.7 
113.1 

1.S92 

103.8 

1S93 

109.8 

1.S94 

99.2 

1H95 

97.7 

lf<»6 

97.8 

1H97 

86.1 

1S98 

80.8 

1H99 

85.9 

iUOO 

96.8 

lyOl 

94.1 

1902 

a92.6 

1903 

a  101. 9 

1904 

a  117.0 

Year. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4. 

Fruit  of  the 

Loom. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Hope. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Lonsdale. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

New  York 

Mills. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 

WamsutU  ^J^. 

Average 

price  per 
yara. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

.\verage 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890 

90.0728 
.0K45 
.0799 
.0808 
.0832 
.07-27 
.0700 
.0696 
.0641 
.068-1 
.0644 
.0753 
.0750 
.0756 
.0767 
.0802 

100.0 

116.1 

109.8 

111.0 

114.3 

99.9 

96.2 

96.6 

88.0 

80.2 

88.6 

103.4 

103.0 

103.8 

105.4 

110.2 

90.0630 
.0726 
.0708 
.0663 
.0713 
.0620 
.0608 
.0620 
.0574 
.0618 
.0551 
.0671 
.0699 
.0676 
.0675 
.0706 

100.0 

115.2 

111.6 

105.2 

113.2 

98.4 

96.6 

98.4 

91.1 

82.2 

87.6 

106.6 

111.0 

107.8 

107.1 

111.9 

90.0727 
.0845 
.0622 
.0812 
.0832 
.0727 
.0697 
.0685 
.0633 
.0696 
.0626 
.0731 
.0738 
.0741 
.0756 
.0796 

100.0 

116.2 

113. 1 

111.7 

114.4 

100.0 

95. 9 

94.2 

87.1 

81.8 

8().l 

100.6 

101.6 

101.9 

103.9 

109.6 

90.0876 
.09(W 
.0965 
.0931 
.0925 
.0885 
.08.51 
.0SS5 

.aH36 

.0784 
.0725 

.mm 

.0760 
.0766 
.0S50 
.0830 

100.0 
110.5 
110.2 
106.3 

ia>.6 

101.0 
97.1 

101.0 
95.4 
89.6 
82.8 
89.7 
86.8 
87.4 
97.0 
94.7 

90.0948 
.1011 
.1009 
.0973 

.oy8i 

.0950 
.0969 
.0951 
.0935 
.0807 
.0892 
.0965 
.0S75 
.0885 
.0974 
.0921 

100.0 
106.6 

1H91 

106.4 

1892 

102.6 

1893 

103.5 

1894 

100.2 

1H96 

102.2 

1H96 

100.8 

1S97 

98.6 

1898 

85.1 

1899 

94.1 

1900 

101.8 

1901 

92.3 

1902 

98.4 

1903 

102.7 

1904 

97.2 

Year.* 

Silk:  raw, 

Italian,  clas- 

Bical. 

Silk:  raw,  Ja- 
pan, filatures. 

Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diago- 
nal, 12-oz. 

Snitings:  clay 
worsted  diago- 
nal, 16k>z. 

Suitings:  indigo 

blue,  all  wool, 

14-oz., 

Middlesex. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

ReU- 

tive 

price. 

100.0 

122. 7 

98.4 

ia5.8 

118.2 

86.6 

9-1.9 

85.8 

85.6 

91.1 

112. 1 

106.0 

90.4 

96.6 

106.8 

90.8 

Average   Rela- 
pricej»erl  tive 
pound.  '  price. 

Average 

price  per 

yara. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yara. 

<>$1.0068 

'  Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

81.3230 
1.5170 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5084 
1.4697 
1.15-23 
1. 1375 
1.0165 
1.1875 
1.1375 
1. 1375 
1.1849 
1.3119 
1.4400 
1.4438 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1H90 

94.2658 
6.22.38 
4.1865 
4.4826 
6.0289 
8.6816 
4.0373 
8.6293 
8.6404 
8.8T68 
4.7706 
4.5128 
8.8466 

4.  ia« 

4.5241 
8. 8(>5l 

94.0187 
6.2429 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5409 
8.36-27 
8. 78.55 
8.4072 
8.4637 
8.6376 
4.40K5 
4.1690 
8.5i:« 
8.8224 
4.1346 
8.6416 

100.0 

130. 5 

99.8 

107.7 

113.0 

83.7 

94.2 

84.8 

86.2 

90.5 

109.7 

103. 7 

87.4 

96.1 

102.9 

90.6 

690.8236 

100.0 

100.0 
116.9 

1S91 

116.9 

1892 

116.9 

1S93 

114.0 

1894 

111.1 

1895 

.7621 
.7337 
.7595 
.9166 
.9461 
1.0819 
.9113 
.9131 
.948M 
.9211 

92.6 
89.1 
92.2 
111.8 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 
110.9 
115.2 
112.2 

.9446 
.8819 
.9392 
1. 1216 
1.1468 
1.3463 
1.1176 
1.09:^1 
1. 1-288 
1.1036 

93.8 
87.6 
93.8 
111.4 
113.9 
133.7 
111.0 
108.6 
112.1 
109.6 

87.1 

1896 

86.0 

1897 

79.1 

1898 

86.0 

1899 

86.0 

1900 

1901 

86.0 
89.6 

1902 

99.2 

1903 

108.8 

1904 

109.1 

a  Sheetings:  brown.  4-4,  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand.    For  method  of  computing  rela- 
tive price  see  pages  409  and  410l 
6  Average  for  1896-1899. 
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Tablb  IV.— base  prices  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Sultln^ni: 

Indigo  blue, 

all  wool,  16-oz. 

Suitings: 
serge,  Washing- 
ton Mills  6700. 

Tickings: 
Amo6kea«: 

A.  C>.  A. 

Trouserings: 

fancy  worsted, 

22  to  23  OS. 

Underwear: 

white,  all  wool, 

etc. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  p^ 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price,  12 

gar- 
ments. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

91.9164 
62.0926 
62.0925 
62.0925 
2.0925 
1. 7670 
1.6903 
1.7228 
1.6740 
1.9763 
2.0638 
2.2669 
2.0926 
2.0925 
2. 1576 
2.ia'>6 

100.0 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

92.3 

83.0 

89.9 

87.4 

103.2 

107.2 

118.4 

109.2 

109.2 

112.6 

114.1 

<i90.7626 

100.0 

90.1061 
.1200 
.1176 
.1160 
.1181 
.1084 
.1006 
.1019 
.0976 
.0694 
.0928 
.1084 
.1018 
.1060 
.1104 
.1218 

100.0 

113.1 

110.7 

108.4 

111.8 

102.2 

94.8 

96.0 

91.9 

84.8 

87.0 

102.2 

96.6 

99.0 

104.1 

114.8 

(41.9456 

100.0 

923.81 
24.75 
26.65 
26.66 
26.66 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
28.40 
23.40 
23.40 
28.40 
28.40 
28.40 

100.0 
106.2 

1891 

110.0 

1892 

.9100 
.9100 
.6826 
.6826 
.6143 
.6698 
.7608 
.8106 
.8100 
.8026 
.7913 
.7656 
.7744 

120.9 

120.9 

90.7 

90.7 

81.6 

87.7 

99.8 

107.7 

107.6 

106.6 

106.1 

100.4 

102.9 

2.0734 
2.0784 
1.9288 
1.7100 
1.7966 
1.7956 
2.1197 
2.0784 
2.2871 
1.9879 
1.9800 
0  2.0926 
0  2.1244 

106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 

92.8 

92.8 

106.9 

106.6 

117.6 

102.2 

101.8 

0104.6 

0106.2 

110.0 

1893 

110.0 

1894 

92.7 

'1896 

92.7 

1896 

92,7 

1897 

92,7 

1898 

92.7 

1899 

100.4 

1900 

100.4 

1901 

100.4 

1902 

1903 

100.4 
100.4 

1904 

100.4 

Year. 

Underwear: 
white  merino, 
b2fjivfoo\,etc. 

Average 
price,  12 

gar- 
ments. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

915.67 
16.65 
17.65 
17.65 
17.65 
14.86 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.86 
13.60 
14.86 
14.85 
14.85 
rfl6.20 
<*16.20 

100.0 
106.9 

1891 

112.7 

1892 

112.7 

1893 

112.7 

1894 

96.4 

1896 

92.6 

1896 

92.6 

1897 

92.5 

1898 

96.4 

1899 

86.7 

1900 

96.4 

1901 

95.4 

1902 

96.4 

1903 

dd6.4 

1904 

(<96.4 

Women's  dress 
goods:  alpaca, 
cotton  warp,  22- 
inch,  Hamilton. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


90.0680 
.0735 
.0786 
.0723 
.0711 
.0686 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0657 
.0711 
.0711 
.0706 
.0690 
.0764 


Rela^ 

tive 

price. 


100.0 

108.1 

106.1 

106.8 

104.6 

100.9 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

96.6 

104.6 

104.6 

103.7 

101.6 

112.4 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, all  wool, 
Atlantic  J. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


90.2905 
.3479 
.8663 
.3724 
.3247 
.2460 
.2352 
.1960 
.2389 
.2673 
.8208 
.3459 
.3234 
.3234 
.3320 
.3418 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

119.8 

126.1 

128.2 

111.8 

84.3 

81.0 

67.6 

82.2 

88.6 

110.4 

119.1 

111.3 

111.3 

114.3 

117.7 


Women's  dreas 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp,  Atl.  F. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


90.1620 
.1813 
.1813 
.1789 
.1496 
.1848 
.1274 
.1270 
.1372 
.1434 
.1693 
.1642 
.1686 
.1642 
.1679 
.1740 


RelBp 

tive 

price. 


100.0 

119.3 

119.8 

117.7 

98.4 

88.7 

83.8 

83.6 

90.8 

94.8 

104.8 

108.0 

101.8 

108.0 

110.6 

114.6 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cot  warp, 
22-ln.  .Hamilton. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


90.0768 
.0633 
.0633 
.0621 
.0809 
.0760 
.0786 
.0711 
.0686 
.0686 
.0706 
.0760 
.0760 
.0764 
.0741 
.0809 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

109.9 

109.9 

108.8 

106.7 

100.8 

97.0 

93.8 

90.6 

90.6 

93.1 

100.8 

100.3 

99.5 

97.8 

106.7 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 , 

1891 , 

1892 

1893 , 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Women's  drcKs 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cot.  warp, 
27-in.,  Hamilton. 


Women's  dress 

goods:  Franklin 

sackings,  6-4. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


90.0883 
.0980 
.0980 
.0908 
.0937 
.0907 
.0840 
.0821 
.0784 
.0784 
.0K21 
.0882 
.0907 
.0901 
.0894 
.0976 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

111.0 

111.0 

109.6 

106.1 

102.7 

96.8 

93.0 

88.8 

88.8 

93.0 

99.9 

102.7 

102.0 

101.2 

110.6 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 

90.6151 
.6938 
.6175 
.6175 
.6066 
.4988 
.4342 
.4166 
.4235 
.4652 
.4889 
.6096 
.6383 
.5581 
.6898 
.5839 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

116.3 

119.9 

119.9 

117.6 

96.8 

84.3 

80.7 

82.2 

88.4 

94.9 

118.8 

101.6 

108.3 

114.6 

113.4 


Wool:  Ohio, 

fine  fleece  (X 

and  XX  grade), 

sconred. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


90.6626 
.7156 
.6857 
.6119 
.6639 
.4448 
.8768 
.3940 
.4955 
.6150 
.6282 
.6694 
.6463 
.5770 
.6646 
.6862 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

129.5 

124.1 

110.7 

102.0 

80.6 

68.2 

71.3 

89.7 

111.8 

112.8 

119.3 

98.7 

104.4 

118.6 

124.2 


Wool:  Ohio, 

medium  fleece 

(i  and  i  grade), 

scoured. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


90.45G4 
.6143 
.6820 
.6276 
.4620 
.3642 
.3280 
.3186 
.3999 
.4805 
.4966 
.5296 
.4316 
.4436 
.4658 
.4869 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

134.6 

127.6 

115.6 

101.2 

77.6 

71.9 

69.8 

87.6 

106.8 

108.8 

116.0 

94.6 

97.2 

102.1 

106.7 


Worsted  yams: 

2-40s,  Austra- 

liaa  fine. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


91.0183 

1.2263 

1.2354 

1.2176 

1.1842 

.9292 

.7426 

.7250 

.8617 

1.0308 

1.0908 

1.2050 

1.0404 

1.1229 

1.1771 

1.1876 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 

100.0 

120.4 

121.8 

119.6 

111.4 

91.8 

72.9 

71.2 

83.6 

101.2 

107.1 

118.8 

102.2 

110.8 

116.6 

116.6 


a  Averas[e  for  1892-1899. 

6  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 

0  21  to  22  ounce.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410. 

(160  per  cent  wool,  etc.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  409  and  410. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year, 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

1891 \.. 

1892 

1.S93 

18IM 

1895 

1896 

1897 

18^8 

1890 

19(0 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Cloths,  etc. 


Worsted  yams: 

2-lOs.  XXX, 
white,  in  (tkeiiis. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Candles:  ada- 
mantine, 6s, 
14-ounce. 


Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

81.a)7I 

100.0 

1.2500 

124.1 

1. 2625 

1-25.4 

1.1563 

114.8 

l.as83 

107.6 

.  91S8 

91.2 

.7563 

75.1 

.7500 

74.5 

.81Si< 

81.3 

1.0042 

99.7 

1.0708 

106.3 

1. 1938 

118.5 

1.028;i 

102.1 

oi.i;vj2 

.'113.1 

a  1.2125 

O120.4 

a  1.1717 

«116.3 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

SO.  0782 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0883 
.0867 
.08.T0 
.0850 
.0745 
.0613 
.0613 
.1059 
.1100 
.1100 
.0996 
.0900 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
112.9 
110.9 
108.7 
108.7 
95.3 
78.4 
78.4 
135.4 
140.7 
140.7 
127.4 
115.1 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, broken. 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


S3. 3669 
3.4858 
8.4433 
3. 6152 
3.5628 
3. 4172 
3.2833 
3. 2691 
2465 
2108 
1350 
2706 
650S 
7186 
2496 
2473 


S. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

103.5 

102.3 

107.4 

105.8 

101.5 

97.6 

97.1 

96.4 

95.4 

93.1 

97.1 

105.5 

110.4 

126.2 

126.1 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, ch^tnut. 


Average  Rela- 
prlce  perl  tlve 
ton.      price. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, egg. 


S3. 5953 
3.3533 
3.4758 
-8.9443 
4.1673 
8.5416 
2.9793 
8.5561 
8.7366 
8.65*25 
8.6458 
8.9166 
4.8270 
4.4597 
4. 8251 
4. 8-250 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


100.0 
93.3 
96.7 

109.7 

115.9 
98 
82 
98 

103.9 
98.8 

101 

108 

1*20 

124 

134 

131 


5 
9 
9 


S3. 5936 
3.6142 
8.7508 
3.9803 
8.85*20 
8.3903 
3.02% 
3.5490 
3.7986 
8.5993 
8. 3714 
3.5843 
4.0565 
4. 3673 
4.8251 
4. 8*227 


'  Rela- 
tive 
price, 

100.0 

100.6 

104.4 

110.8 

107.2 

94.8 

84.3 

98.8 

105.7 

100.2 

93.8 

99.7 

11*2.9 

1*21.5 

134.3 

134.2 


Year. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, stove. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Coal:  bitumi-  iCoal:  bit.Georges  Coal:  bit.  Pitts-  I    Coke:  Con 


nous.  Georges 


: Average  I  Rela- 
' price  per    tivc 
price. 


ton. 


Avemge.  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1^92 

1>V3 

isyi 

I8t5 

l^-SO 

Ih97 

18V8 

Ih99 

lyoa 

1901 

1902 

1?03 

1904 


S3 
3 
3 
4 
4 


7949 
710S 
8,>42 
1532 
19:U 

3.  axa 

3. 1*264 
71M2 
0146 
7978 
7047 
9451 
3224 
46*27 
8245 
i^246 


Average'  Rela- 
priceper   live 
I     ton.     ;  price. 


100.0 

97.8 

101.6 

109.4 

110.5 

94.9 

82.4 

100.0 

10^8 

100.1 

97.6 

104.0 

113.9 

117.6 

1*27.1 

1*27.1 


SO.  8887 

.86*25 

.9500 

.9000 

.9208 

.8-208 

.  7750 

.9000 

.833S 

.91*25 

1.0125 

1.2000 

1.3375 

2.1*250 

2. 3958 

1.7500 


100.0 

97.1 

106.9 

101.3 

103.6 

92.4 

87.2 

101. 

93. 

102. 

113. 

135.0 

15'.>.5 

239.1 

269.6 

196.9 


3 

8 
7 
9 


N.  Y.  Harbor). 

iogheny). 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

ton. 

,  price. 

bushel. 

price. 

S2.7429 

100.0 

SO.  0643 

100.0 

2, 9875 

108.9 

.0661 

103.3 

3.o:n3 

110.6 

.0789 

122.7 

2.9313 

106.9 

.0749 

116.6 

2.9500 

107.6 

.07.58 

117.9 

2.7375 

99.8 

.0634 

98.6 

2. 8125 

102.6 

.0600 

93.3 

2.6625 

97.1 

.0573 

89.1 

2.4417 

89.0 

.0570 

88.6 

2. 1750 

79.3 

.05(y> 

87.9 

2.7000 

98.4 

.0531 

82.6 

2.9083 

106.0 

.0752 

117.0 

2. 9'2.'i0 

106.6 

.0752 

117.0 

4.05s:t 

148.0 

.0787 

122.4 

4. 4375 

161.8 

.0925 

143.9 

3.19.=>8 

116. 5 

.0852 

13*2.5 

nellsville,  fur- 
nace. 


Average  Rela- 
priceper  tive 
ton.     iprice. 


SI.  6983 
2.0883 
1.8750 
1.8083 
1.4792 
1.0583 
1.3-2.50 
1.8750 
1. 6107 
1.6771 
2. 1.8.54 
2.6458 
1.96*25 
2. 6875 
2.91*25 
1.6375 


100.0 

122.7 

110.4 

106.5 

87.1 

62. 3 

78.0 

110.4 

96.2 

98.8 

1-28.7 

1.55.8 

115.6 

158.2 

171.6 

96.4 


Year. 


Average.  1890-1S<j9.. 
1890 

I8yi 

1892 

1S93 

1894 

1K95 

18V6 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Metals  and  im- 
plements. 


Matchi's:  par- 
lor, domr.stio. 


Petroleum: 
crude. 


'  Petroleum:  re- 1  Petrtjleum:  re- 
fined, for  ex  port,  fined,  150°,  w.  w. 


Augers:  extra, 
1-inch. 


\vernpe    j.  , 
price  144,  «\! J 
boxes       *'*^ 

(•20t>s).  I 


S1.75<i3 
1. 9.V*3 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.6C67 
1.6h75 
1.7500 
1. 7ri()0 
1.  7.'XK) 
1.7.XK) 
1.75'K> 
1.76.H) 

l..ss;« 

1. 5000 
1.5000 


I 
.\verage.  Rela 
price  per[   tive 
price,    barrel.  '  price. 

I  ' 


Avempo    Rela- 
priee  jkt'    tive 

gallon.  '  price. 

1 


100.0 

SO.  9102 

100.0  , 

111.5 

.8<iS0 

95.4 

99.6 

.  6697 

73.6 

99.6 

.55tM 

61.1 

99.6 

.63.n) 

70.3 

94.9 

.  KV<i> 

9*2.2 

9t).l 

1.3.^>81 

149. 2 

99.6 

1.1789 

129.5 

99.6 

.7869 

SCk  5 

9'.>.6 

.9118 

100. 2 

9i«.6 

1. 2934 

142.1 

99.6 

1.3521 

14M.5 

99.6 

1.  *2095 

13-2.9 

90.1 

1.2369 

135.9 

N'x  4 

1.5SS*) 

174.5 

85.4 

1.6270 

178.8 

.\verage 

price  ]K'T 

gallon.  I 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


.\verape 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


SO.  0649 

100.0 

SO.  0890 

100.0 

SO.  1608 

100.0 

.0733 

112.9 

.0995 

111.8 

.1900 

118.2 

.06H5 

105.5 

.as79 

98.8 

.  I'.KX) 

118.2 

.  0609 

9:^.8 

.0794 

89.2 

.n)<x) 

118.2 

.0.'V22 

>'0.4 

.07*25       81.6 

.  18(.\) 

111.9 

.  asi5 

79.4 

.07-25  '    81.5 

.  ir>42 

95.9 

.0711 

109. 6 

.09-22  .103.6 

.  Kh:« 

8*2.9 

.0702 

108.2 

.  1039     116. 7 

.  i:^>4 

86.7 

.0597 

9'2.0 

.OIHX)     101.1 

.14*25 

88.6 

.  OtV2?< 

96.8 

.0909  1  102.1 

.  1425 

88.6 

.0791 

121.9 

.1015     114.0 

.  14(;5 

91.1 

.0S')4 

131.6 

.IIKS  1  133.5 

.20<"K3 

1*24. 4 

.0749 

11.5. 4 

.1096 

1*23.1 

.1700 

106.7 

.0734 

113.1 

.1108 

124. 5 

.1801.) 

111.9 

.  OSCi) 

132.5 

.  VM^S 

153.1 

.*2*.<10 

143. 7 

.  0.vJt> 

1*27.3 

.  l'M\l 

153. 6 

.2100 

149.3 

lt>818— No.  67—05 


■10 


«  Designated  as  XXXX. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICra  OF  COMxMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  sec  Table  L] 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

1H90 

1H91 

1892 

1893 

18W 

18SI& 

1896 

1897 

1898 

]8i9 

1900 

1901 

1902 

190.1 

1904 


Metula  and  implement**. 


1 

Bar  iron 

l:  best 

Axps:  M.C.O., 

refined, 

from 

Yankee. 

milUPittaburg 

market) . 

Average 

lieln- 

Average 

Rela- 

price 

Uve 

price 

tive 

each. 

price. 

per  lb. 
10.0145 

price. 

S0.469S 

100.0 

100.0 

.66ri0 

120.4 

.0184 

126.9 

.ft.'ViO 

118.3 

.0171 

117.9 

.fiOOO 

106.6 

.QUA 

113.1 

.fiOOO 

106.6 

.0160 

103.4 

.4733 

100.9 

.0120 

82.8 

.4600 

98.0 

.0125 

86.2 

.41iiO 

8H.4 

.0122 

84.1 

.8938 

83.9 

.0110 

75.9 

.87% 

79.9 

.0107 

73.8 

.  4. Via 

97.1 

.0195 

134.5 

.48;n 

102.9 

.0216 

148. 3 

.4166 

88.8 

.0180 

124.1 

.4833 

103.0 

.0194 

133.8 

.ri050 

107.6 

.0177 

122.1 

.6788 

128.8 

.0148 

102.1 

Bar  iron:  beat 
refined,  fn)m 
Mtore(  Philadel- 
phia market). 


90.0164 
.0205 
.0190 
.0187 
.0170 
.0134 
.0144 
.0140 
.0131 
.0128 
.0207 
.0196 
.0184 
.0213 
.0200 
.01?2 


Barb  wire: 
galvanised. 


Average  Rela-  Average 
price       live    price  per 
per  lb.    price.    100  lbs. 


price. 

100  lbs. 

100.0 

82.5261 

126.0 

8.5666 

116.9 

8.2189 

114.0 

2.76«;2 

103.7 

2.6188 

81.7 

2. 1760 

87.8 

2.2468 

86.4 

1.9626 

79.9 

1.8000 

78,0 

1.8376 

126. 2 

8.1696 

119.5 

3.3»42 

112.2 

8.0376 

129.9 

2.9642 

1*22.0 

2.7876 

104.9 

2.6076 

Butts:  100M9 
joint,  cai«t, 
3x3  inch. 


Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

tive 

price 

tive 

price. 

per  pair. 

price. 

100.0 

•0.0316 

100. 0 

141.2 

.0363 

111.7 

127.4 

.0363 

111.7 

109.6 

.0306 

96.8 

99.7 

.0311 

98.4 

86.1 

.0303 

95.9 

88.9 

.0317 

100.3 

77.7 

.0829 

104.1 

71.8 

.0906 

96.8 

72.7 

.0292 

92.4 

126.5 

.0292 

92.4 

134.4 

.0400 

136.6 

120.2 

.0869 

116.8 

116.9 

.0400 

126.6 

108.4 

.0400 

126.6 

99.3 

.0400 

126.6 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

18SK) 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

18y6 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

190-1 


Chlnels: 

extra, 

socket  f 

irroer, 

1-lnt 

5h. 
Rela- 

Average 

price 

tive 

each. 

price. 

80.1894 

100.0 

.2100 

110.9 

.2100 

110.9 

.2100 

110.9 

.193:; 

102.1 

.1733 

91.6 

.1710 

90.8 

.1793 

W.7 

.1710 

90.3 

.17iO 

90.8 

,2o:« 

107.6 

.2417 

127.6 

.2300 

121.4 

.2700 

112.6 

.2800 

1 17. 8 

.3000 

168.4 

Copper:  ingot, 
lake. 

Copper:  sheet. 

hot-rolled  (base 

sizes). 

Copper  wire: 
bare. 

Doorknobs: 

steel,  bronzo 

plated. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

pijce per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

Uve 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 
90.1G69 

price. 
100.0 

pound. 
SO.  1464 

price. 
100.0 

pair. 

price. 

90.1234 

100.0 

W.1697 

100.0 

.  1676 

127.6 

.2276 

137. 1 

.1876 

128. 1 

.1660 

97.8 

.1305 

105.8 

.1900 

114.6 

.1660 

112.7 

.1660 

97.8 

.1164 

93.6 

.1600 

9(i.4 

.1438 

98.2 

.1660 

97.8 

.1093 

ftS.6 

.irioo 

90.4 

.1350 

92.2 

.1660 

97.8 

.0948 

7r».8 

.  142.> 

85.9 

.1166 

79.0 

.1660 

97.8 

.  1076 

87.1 

.1426 

8.5.9 

.1238 

84.6 

.1953 

115.1 

.1097 

88.9 

.1426 

8,5.9 

.1366 

92.6 

.1733 

102.1 

.1132 

91.7 

.  14(a 

8H.2 

.1376 

98.9 

.1660 

97.8 

.1194 

96.8 

.1400 

84.4 

.1375 

93.9 

.1660 

97.8 

.1767 

143. 2 

.2176 

131.1 

.1825 

124.7 

.1660 

97.8 

.1661 

134.6 

.20(37 

124.6 

.1800 

123.0 

.1813 

106.8 

.1687 

186.7 

.2088 

126.9 

.1815 

124.0 

.1900 

112.0 

.1201 

97.3 

.1783 

107.6 

.1826 

90.6 

.2163 

126.9 

.i:kw 

110.9 

.1917 

115.6 

.1497 

102.3 

.2250 

182.6 

.1311 

106.2 

.1800 

108.6 

.1438 

98.2 

.2458 

144.8 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1K96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
lOCRJ 
19U4 


Fil*"**:  8-inch 
mill  boNtard. 

Hammers: 
Maydole  No.  1|. 

Lead: 

pi«r. 

Lead  pipe. 

Locks:  com- 
mon mortise. 

Average'  Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

priceper   live 

price 

tive 

price  i»er 

tive 

price  per 
100  lbs. 

$4.8183 

Uve 

price 

tive 

dozen. 

price. 
100.0 

each. 

price. 
100.0 

I>ound. 
90.  o;^i 

price. 
100.0 

price. 

each. 

price. 

90.8527 

90.3613 

100.0 

90.0817 

100.0 

.9100     106.7 

.3500 

96.9 

.0440 

115.6 

6.4000 

112.1 

.0830 

101.6 

.8917     104.6 

.&500 

96.9 

.0437 

114.7 

5.6000 

116.2 

.0890 

101.6 

.8717      102.2 

.8500 

96.9 

.0413 

108.4 

5.1K53 

107.6 

.0630 

101.6 

.8667 

101.6 

.3500 

96.9 

.0374 

98.2 

5.0000 

103.8 

.0830 

101.6 

.8300 

97.3 

.3500 

96.9 

.0831 

84).  9 

4.4333 

92.0 

.0818 

100.1 

.8133 

96.4 

.3.526 

97.6 

.03-26 

86.6 

4.2000 

87.2 

.0833 

102.0 

.7776 

91.2 

.3800 

ia5.2 

.0300 

78.7 

4.1000 

85.1 

.0867 

106.1 

.8050 

94.4 

.StOO 

105.2 

.0368 

94.0 

4.3167 

89.6 

.0888 

102.0 

.8250 

96.8 

.3633 

100.6 

.0380 

99.7 

4.6000 

96.5 

.0760 

91.8 

.93.58 

109.7 

.S867 

107.0 

.0448 

117.6 

6.3600 

111.0 

.0760 

91.8 

1.0900 

127.8 

.4189 

116. 9 

.0415 

116.8 

6.1208 

106.8 

.0788 

96.5 

i.aioo 

1*23.1 

.  42:« 

117.2 

.0438 

116.0 

5.0479 

104.8 

.0760 

91.8 

1.0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.0411 

107.9 

5.2167 

108.8 

.0860 

104.0 

1.0f)00 

12:j.i 

.4660 

129.0 

.0428 

112.3 

5.1968 

107.8 

.0900 

110.2 

1.0400 

122.0 

.4660 

129.0 

.0443 

116.3 

4.7930 

99.5 

.1025 

125.6 
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Tablb  IV.— base  prices  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  tlie  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Nails:  cut,8-pen- 

ny,  fence  and 

common. 

NrUs:  wire,  8- 
penny,  fence 
and  common. 

Pig  iron:  Bes- 
semer. 

Pig  Iron:       i       Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  1.  |  foundry  No.  2. 

1 

Aveiaire 

price  per 

100  Ibe. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
:   tiTe 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

1  Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1«90 

$1.8275 
2.2875 
1.8333 
1.7583 
1.6813 
1.5271 
1.9250 
2.7125 
1.3329 
1.1927 
2.0240 
2.2500 
2.1125 
2.1333 
2.1968 
1.8188 

100.0 

12  V  2 

100.3 

96.2 

92.0 

83.6 

105.3 

148.4 

?2.9 

65.3 

110.8 

123.1 

115.6 

116.7 

120.2 

99.5 

S2. 1618 
2.9646 
2.4667 
2. 1896 
1.9917 
1.6521 
2.1177 
2.9250 
1.4854 
1.4375 
2.3875 
2.6333 
2.3646 
2.1042 
2.0750 
1.9063 

100.0 

137.1 

114.1 

101.3 

92.1 

76.4 

98.0 

135.3 

6.S.7 

66.5 

110.4 

121.8 

109.4 

97.8 

96.0 

88.2 

$13.7783 
18.  i<725 

100.0 
137.  0 

$14.8042 

IH.  40«3 
17.5208 
15.7492 
14. 5167 
12.6642 
13.1033 
12.9550 
12.1008 
11.6608 
19.3633 
19.9800 
15.8683 
22.1933 
19. 9158 
15.5725 

100.0 
124.3 

$18.0633 
17.  Ifift^ 

100.0 
131.4 

1891 

16.9500  ■  115.8 
14.3667  '  104.3 
12. 8692       ^-  4 

118.4     15  3ycW 

117.9 

1892 

106.4 
98.1 
85.5 
88.5 
87.5 

13. 7729 
12.4396 
10. 845H 
11.6750 
11.770R 

105.5 

189S 

95.3 

1894 

11.3775 
12,n67 
12. 1400 
10.1258 
10.3317 
19.0333 
19. 4925 
15.9350 
20.6742 
18. 97M 
13.7558 

82.6 

92.3 

88. 1 

73.5 

75.0 

138.1 

141.5 

115.7 

150.0 

137.7 

99.8 

83.1 

1895 

89.4 

1896 

90.2 

1897 

81. 7  10. 1000 

78.8  10.0271 

130.8  '  17.8600 
135. 0     18. 6063 
107.2  '  14.7188 

149.9  ,  21.2:^96 
134.5  1  19.1417 
106.2     1.1.6250 

77.4 

1888 

1899 

76.8 
132.9 

1900 

141.8 

1901 

112.8 

1902 

162.7 

1908 

146.6 

1904 

104.4 

Year. 


Average,1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1901 


Pig  iron:  gray 
forge.  South- 
em,  coke. 


Plan«:  Bailey     Q^ieksilver. 


No.  5. 


Saws:  cross- 
cut, Disston. 


Saws:  band, 
Diseton  No.  7. 


Average   Rela- 
priceper,   tlve 
ton.     '  price. 


$11.0892 

14.5000 

12. 5167 

11.7917 

10.63M 

8.9375 

10.3229 

9.6042 

8.8021 

8.7188 

15.0625 

15.6042 

12.5521 

17.6042 

16.2292 

11.6771 


100.0 

130.8 

112.9 

106.3 

95.9 

80.6 

9:tl 

86.6 

79.4 

78.6 

135.8 

140.7 

113.2 

158.8 

146.4 

105.3 


Avenge 

Rela- 

price 

tive  . 

each. 

price. 

$1.3220 

100.0 

1.4200 

107.4 

1.4200 

107.4 

1.4200 

107.4 

1.4200 

107.4 

1.3783 

104.3 

1.2417 

93. 9 

1.2300 

93.0 

1.2300 

93.0 

l.'iSOO 

93.0 

1.2300 

93.0 

1.4142 

107.0 

1.4600 

110.4 

1..5100 

114.2 

1.5300 

115.7 

1.5300 

115.7 

Average 
price  per 


$0.5693 
.7300 
.6283 
.5642 
.5213 
.4792 
.5133 
.4979 
.51.57 
.5425 
.6004 
.6769 
.6629 
.6458 
.6342 
.5900 


Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

tive 

price 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

jM-ice. 

each. 

price. 

dozen. 

price. 

100.0 

$1.6038 

100.0 

$12,780 

100.0 

130.5 

1.6038 

100.0 

12. 400 

112.7 

112.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

100.9 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

93.2 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98  6 

85.7 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

91.8 

l.(iO:« 

110. 0 

12.600 

98.6 

89.0 

1.6a38 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

92.2 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

97.0 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

107.3 

l.fKKW 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

121.0 

1.60:« 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

118.5 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

115. 5 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

113.4 

1.60:58 

100.0 

12.600 

9H.6 

105.5 

1.6088 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

189B 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1903 

1904 


Shovels:  Ames 
No.  2. 


I 


Average,  Rela- 
priceper    tlve 
dooen.    price. 


$7.8658 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


4500 
4500 
8100 
9300 
9300 
8.6076 
9.1200 
9.120O 
9.3550 
8.0200 
7.6533 


100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

94.7 

94.7 

99.3 

100.8 

100.8 

109.4 

115.9 

115.9 

118.9 

102.0 

97.3 


Silver;  bar, 
fine. 


Average 

price  per 

ounce. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


$0.74899 
1.06329 
.99WM 
.H7.T62 
.78219 
.&1043 
.  662r>8 
.68196 
.  ri0775 
.51065 
.60607 
.62065 
.59703 
.  52816 

.57W4 


100.0 

140.6 

132.2 

116.9 

104.4 

85.5 

88.5 

91.0 

81.1 

78.9 

80.8 

82.9 

79.7 

70.5 

72.4 

77.2 


Spelter:  West- 
em. 


Average    Rela- 
prlce  per    tive 
pound,    price. 


SO.  0452 
.0554 
.aMW 
.0465 
.0410 
.0355 
.0362 
.0401 
.0421 
.0453 
.a588 
.0412 

.04a.> 

.0I.*<7 
.Ool.') 


100.0 

122.6 

112.4 

102.9 

90.7 

78.5 

80.1 

88.7 

93.1 

100.2 

130.1 

97.  H 

89.6 

107.7 

1-23.5 

113.9 


Steel  billets. 


Steel  rails. 


Average   Rela- 
price  per    tive 
ton.     I  price. 


$21. 5262 
30. 4675 
25. 32**2 
2:1.6308 
20. 4a'>8 
16. 57«3 
18. 4842 
18.8:>33 
15.0MX) 
15.3058 
31.1167 
25. 0625 
24.1308 
30.5992 
27.9117 
22. 1792 


I 


9 
0 
9 


100.0 

141.5 

117.7 

109.8 

94. 

77. 

85. 

87.5 

70.1 

71.1 

144.6 

116.4 

112.1 

142.1 

129.7 

103.0 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


$26.06r>4 
31. 7792 
29. 9167 
30.(XX)0 
28.12.'i0 
24. 00(X) 
24.  3:i'« 
28.0000 
18. 7500 
17. 6250 
28. 1250 
32. 2875 
27. 3:5:« 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

121.9 

114.8 

115.1 

107.9 

92.1 

93.4 

107.4 

71.9 

67.6 

107. 

12:}. 

104. 
107. 
107. 
107. 


9 
9 
9 
4 
4 
4 
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Table  IV.-BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1809).  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Steel  sheets: 
black,  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plat4?s:  do- 
mestic, Besse- 
mer, coke. 

Tin  plates:  im- 
ported, Besse- 
mer, coke. 

Trowels: 

M.  CO..  brick, 

lOi-inch. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
115. 5 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

<ti3.4148 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
108  lb8.a 

(i94.5862 
4.7958 
6.3367 
6.3050 
6. 3717 
4. 8917 
3.8726 
8.8000 
8.9025 
4.0000 

« 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

104.6 

116.4 

115,7 

117.1 

106.7 

84.4 

82.9 

85.1 

87.2 

Average 
price 
each. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890     

btO.0224 

100.0 

W.1K36 
.2121 
.2025 
.2037 
.2002 
.1812 
.1405 
.1330 
.1358 
.  1551 
.2721 
.3006 
.2018 
.2648 
.2816 
,2799 

100.0 

SO.  3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.8400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
,8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 

100.0 
100.0 

1891 

110.3 

110.9 

109.0 

98.7 

76.5 

72.4 

74.0 

84.5 

148.2 

163.7 

142.6 

144.2 

153.4 

152.5 

100. 0 

1892 

100.0 

1893 

100.0 

1894 

.0235 
.0241 
.0215 
.0195 
.0190 
.0267 
.0293 
.0315 
.0291 
.0260 
.0210 

104.9 

108.9 

96.0 

87.1 

84.8 

119.2 

130.8 

140.6 

129.9 

116.1 

93.8 

100.0 

1896 

100.0 

1896 

S.43.'>4 
3.1823 
2.8500 
4.1913 
4. 6775 
4.1900 
4.1233 
3.9400 
8.6025 

100.6 
93.2 
83.5 
122.7 
137.0 
122.7 
120.7 
116.4 
108.5 

100.0 

1897 

100.0 

1898 

100.0 

1899 

100.0 

1900 

100.0 

1901 

100.0 

1902 

100.0 

1903 

100.0 

1904 

100.0 

Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Vises:  solid  box, 
60pound. 

Wood  screws: 

1-inch.  No.  10, 

flat  head. 

Zinc:  sheet. 

Average 
price 
each. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

grosB. 

90. 1510 
.1970 
.-2000 
.2100 
.2100 
.1558 
.1117 
.1033 
.0850 
.0918 
.  1452 
.1820 
.  1015 
.0952 
.1093 
.0945 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

Rela- 

the 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

93.9009 
4.1400 
4.1400 
4.2550 
4.1975 
4.0567 
3.7933 
3.7200 
3.50t0 
8.2800 
8.9267 
4.2683 
6.0200 
5.1300 
5. 1707 
4.25:0 

100.0 

106.1 

106.1 

109.1 

107.6 

104.0 

97.2 

95.4 

89.7 

84.1 

100.7 

109.4 

128.7 

181.6 

132.7 

109.1 

100.0 

130. 5 

182.6 

139.1 

139.1 

103.2 

74.0 

68.4 

66.3 

60.8 

96.2 

120.5 

69.2 

63.0 

72.4 

62.6 

85.3112 
6.0542 
6.7192 
6.4900 
4.9942 
8.9500 
4.6217 
4.9400 
4.9400 
6.4983 
7.0042 
6.0950 
6.55K3 
6.7808 
6.0183 
5.6092 

100.0 
114.0 

1891 

107.7 

1892 

103.4 

1893 

94.0 

189-1 

74.4 

1895 

85.1 

1896 

93.0 

1897 

93.0 

1898 

103.6 

1899 

131.9 

1900 

114.8 

1901 

104.7 

1902 

107.9 

1903 

118.3 

1904 

105.6 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


n^<.v.  <«/%»,«n/^r.'  Carbonate  of 
""SlSin'^r*""  ICHd:  Amertcn, 


domestic. 


Average 

price  per 

M. 


^.5626 
6.5625 
5.7083 
5.7708 
5.8333 
6.0000 
6.3125 
5.0625 
4.9375 
5.7500 
6.6875 
6.2500 
6.7656 
6. 3854 
6.90()3 
7.4948 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

118.0 

102.6 

103.7 

104.9 

89.9 

95.6 

91.0 

H8.8 

103.4 

102.2 

94.4 

103.7 

96.8 

106.2 

134.7 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


|0.a577 
.0638 
.0660 
.0666 
.0609 
.0524 
.0526 
.0617 
.0636 
.a548 
.0668 
.0625 
.0576 
.0539 
.0615 
.0598 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

110.6 

112  7 

114.0 

105.5 

90.8 

91.0 

89.6 

92.7 

94.1 

98.4 

106.8 

99. 8 

93.4 

106.6 

103.6 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Cement:  Port- 
land, domestic, 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


/$1.9963 


1.96J»8 
2.0000 
1.9667 
1.9979 
2.0479 
2.1583 
1.8«96 
1.9500 
2.0292 
1.4604 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 


98.6 
100.2 

98.5 
100.1 
102.6 
108.1 

94.7 

97.7 
101.6 

73.2 


Cement: 
Rosendale. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


«0.8871 
1. 05-12 
.9417 
.9688 
.8875 
.9271 
.8.V21 
,8333 
.7521 
.7604 
.8938 
1.0167 
1.0188 
.8616 
,8896 
.8021 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

118.8 

106.2 

109.2 

100.0 

104.5 

96.1 

93.9 

84.8 

85.7 

100.8 

114.6 

114.8 

97.5 

100.3 

90.4 


Doors:  pine. 


Average 

price  per 

door. 


$1.0929 

1.3750 

1.2600 

1.2500 

1.2250 

L0500 

.9125 

.8375 

.8125 

.9250 

1.2917 

1.5900 

1.8913 

2.1208 

1.7292 

1.6900 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

125.8 

114.4 

114.4 

112.1 

96.1 

83.5 

76.6 

74.3 

84.6 

118.2 

145.5 

173.1 

194.1 

158.2 

154.6 


Hemlock. 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 


811.9625 
12.5883 
12.  ibK\ 
12.2917 
12.0000 
11.7083 
11.1458 
11.1667 
11.0000 
11.7500 
13. 5208 
16.5000 
15.0000 
15.8333 
16. 7917 
17.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

105.2 

104.1 

102.8 

100.3 

97.9 

93.2 

93.8 

92.0 

98.2 

113.0 

137.9 

125.4 

132.4 

140.4 

142.1 


Lime:  common. 


.Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

barrel. 

price. 

90.8332 

100.0 

.9792 

117.6 

.9125 

109.6 

.9292 

111,5 

.9292 

111.6 

.8479 

101.8 

,7813 

93.8 

.6938 

83.3 

.7188 

86.8 

.7417 

89.0 

.7979 

96.8 

.6833 

82.0 

.7742 

92.9 

.8058 

96.7 

.7876 

94.6 

.8246 

99.0 

^uty  paid,      b  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899.      o  Averajje  for  1896-1899. 
•lAveruge  for  1H90-1898.  *  Quotations  discontinued.  /Average  for  1896-1899. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[Fbr  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  artlclea,  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Year. 

Linseed  oil: 
raw. 

Maple:  bard. 

Oak:  wbite, 
plain. 

Oak:  white, 
quartered. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Average 

price  per 

gallon. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

Mfeet. 

153.6771 
51.4583 
53.5833 
53.0000 
53.0000 
51. 1250 
53.2500 
54.5000 
53.8333 
52.5000 
60.5208 
64.45S3 
59.1667 
63.0833 
74. 7917 
80.7500 

Reln- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

ReU- 

Uve 

price. 

Avenige.1890-1899.. 
1890 

to.  4535 
.6158 
.4842 
.4083 
.4633 
.5242 
.5242 
.3683 
.3275 

..8925 
.4267 
.6292 
.6350 
.5933 
.4167 
.4158 

100.0 

135.8 

106.8 

90.0 

102.2 

115.6 

115.6 

81.2 

72.2 

86.5 

94.1 

138.7 

140.0 

130.8 

91.9 

91.7 

126.5042 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5417 
27.5000 
26.7083 
28.5833 
31.6667 
31.0000 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
103.8 
100.8 
107.8 
119.5 
117.0 

137.4292 
37. 8750 
38.0000 
88.458:) 
38.7500 
37.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
86.2500 
36.2500 
38.9583 
40.8:^'« 
36.7708 
40.8750 
44.8333 
46.5000 

100.0 

101.2 

101.5 

102.7 

103.5 

99.5 

96.8 

96.8 

96.8 

96.8 

104.1 

109.1 

98.2 

109.2 

119.8 

124.2 

100.0 

95.9 

99.8 

98.7 

98.7 

95.2 

V9.2 

101.5 

100.3 

97.8 

112.7 

120.1 

110.2 

117.5 

139.3 

150.4 

10.0400 
.0425 
.0419 
.(M26 
.0413 
.0373 
.0350 
.0383 
.0377 
.0396 
.0438 
.0451 
.0438 
.0440 
.0463 
.0463 

100.0 
106.8 

1891 

104.8 

1892 

106.5 

1893 

103.3 

1894 

93.3 

1895 

87.5 

1896 

95.8 

1897 

94.8 

1898 

99.0 

1899 

109.5 

1900 

112.8 

1901 

109.6 

1902 

110.0 

1903 

115.8 

1904 

115.8 

Year. 

Pine:  white, 

boards.  No.  2 

bam. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppers. 

Pine:  yellow. 

Plate  glass: 

polished,  3  to  5 

sq.  ft. 

1 

Plate  glass: 

polished.  5  to  10 

sq.  ft. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

priceper 

sq.  ft. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

priceper 

sq.ft. 

Rela- 
tive* 
price. 

A  verage,l890-1899. . 
1890 

fl7. 1104 
16. 7917 
17.0000 
17. 1458 
18. 6250 
18. 1667 
17.2500 
16.5000 
15.8333 
15.5000 
18.2917 
21.5000 
20.8750 
23.5000 
24.0000 
23.0000 

100.0 

98.1 

99.4 

100.2 

108.9 

106.2 

100.8 

96.4 

92.5 

90.6 

106.9 

125.7 

122.0 

137.3 

140.3 

134.4 

$46.5542 
44.0833 
45.0000 
46.0417 
48.5000 
46. 4167 
46.0000 
46.6250 
46.3333 
46.0833 
50.4583 
57.5000 
60.4167 
74.8333 
80.0000 
81.0000 

100.0 

94.7 

96.7 

98.9 

104.2 

99.7 

98.8 

100.2 

99.5 

99.0 

108.4 

123.5 

1*29.8 

160.7 

171.8 

174.0 

118. 4646 
20.7500 
19.9583 
18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
16.9167 
16. 4167 
16. 4375 
18.6250 
20.0417 
20.7083 
19.6667 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.4167 

100.0 
112.4 
108.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
91.6 
88.9 
89.0 
100.9 
108.5 
112.2 
106.5 
113.7 
113.7 
116.0 

CO.  3630 
.5300 
.5200 
.4200 
.4200 
.3300 
.8000 
.3400 
.2000 
.2700 
.3000 
.3400 
.3200 
.2575 
.2625 
.2275 

100.0 

146.0 

143.8 

115.7 

115.7 

90.9 

82.6 

93.7 

55.1 

74.4 

82.6 

93.7 

88.2 

70.9 

r2.3 

62.7 

90.5190 
.7000 
.6900 
.5500 
.5500 
.4500 
.4800 
.5400 
.8200 
.4300 
.4800 
.5400 
.4900 
.4113 
.4313 
.8650 

100.0 
134.9 

1891 

132.9 

1892 

1893 

106.0 
106.0 

1894 

86.7 

1895 

92.5 

1896 

104.0 

1897 

61.7 

1898 

82.9 

1899 

92.6 

1900 

104.0 

1901 

1902 

M.4 
79.2 

1903 

83.1 

1904 

70.3 

Poplar. 

Putty. 

Resin:  good, 
strained. 

Shingles: 
cypress. 

Shingles:  white 
pine,  18  in. 

Year. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

96.1 

102.4 

93.2 

87.6 

86.9 

108.4 

121.2 

112.0 

98.7 

93.6 

111.3 

106.3 

112.0 

153.9 

196.8 

Average 
price  per 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

M. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

A  verage.l  890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

$31.3667 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.6042 
33.6250 
31.7500 
31.0000 
31.0000 
30.6667 
30.0000 
34.0208 
37. 6875 
36.708;? 
42. 1042 
49.6458 
50.  3292 

100.0 

97.2 

97.2 

97.6 

107.2 

101.2 

98.8 

96.8 

97.8 

95.6 

108.5 

120.2 

117.0 

134.2 

158.3 

1G0.5 

$0.0158 
.0175 
.0175 
.0161 
.0160 
.0157 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0168 
.0190 
.0150 
.0192 
.0141 
.0110 

100.0 

110.8 

110.8 

101.9 

101.3 

99.4 

91.8 

91.8 

91.8 

91.8 

106.3 

120.3 

94.9 

121.5 

89.2 

69.6 

$1.4399 
1.3844 
1.4740 
1.3417 
1.2615 
1.2510 
1.5615 
1.7458 
1.6125 
1.4208 
1.3458 
1.6021 

i,bao2 

1. 6125 
2.2156 
2.8333 

$2. 8213 
8.3500 
3.2500 
8.1500 
8.0000 
2.8000 
2.6500 
2.5000 
2.3500 
2.5000 
2.6625 
2.8500 
2.8500 
2.6708 
2. 56<;7 
2.6000 

100.0 

118.7 

115.2 

111.7 

106.3 

99.2 

93.9 

88.6 

8:^.3 

88.6 
94.4 
101.0 
101.0 
94.7 
91.0 
92.2 

$3.7434 
8.8417 
4.0000 
3.9063 
3.8500 
3.7500 
8.7000 
8.6125 
8.6417 
8.5521 
8.6792 
4.0000 
4. 1875 
a  3. 5875 
a3.t5500 
a  3. 5750 

100.0 
102.6 
106.9 

1892 

104.4 

1893 

102.8 

Hi94 

100.2 

1895 

98.8 

1896 

96.5 

1897 

91.  & 

1898 

94.9 

1899 

98.3 

1900 

106.9 

1901 

111.9 

1902 

a  123.0 

1903 

n  125.1 

1904 

a  122. 5 

a  Shingles:  Michigan  white  pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price 
aee  pages  409  and  410. 
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Tablr  IV.— base  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899).  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX>MMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 


Average.  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1913 

19W 


Sprure. 

Tar. 

Turpentine: 
spirita  of. 

Average!  Rela- 
prlceper   live 
M  feet,  j  price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

prieeper 
gallon. 

80.3343 

.4080 
.3796 
.3227 
.3002 
.2982 
.2923 
.W13 
.2924 
.3221 
.4581 
.4771 
.3729 
.4740 
.5715 
.5757 

Rela- 
Uve 

price. 

100. 0 

122.0 

113.5 

96.5 

89.8 

87.7 

87.4 

82.1 

87.5 

96.4 

137.0 

142.7 

111.5 

141.8 

171.0 

172.2 

914.3489  !  100.0 
1&2917  i  113,5 
14.2183       99.1 
14.8542      1U8.5 
13.7708  i    96.0 
12.7083  1     88.6 
14.2500  I    99.3 
14.2500]     99.3 
14.0000  t    97.6 
13.75«)  '     95.8 
15.3958  1  107.3 
17.3750  ,  121.1 
18.0000     125.4 
19.2500  !  iat.2 
19.1875     133.7 
20.5000     142.9 

n.2048 
1.4750 
1.5833 
1.3000 
1.0458 
1.0917 
1. 1417 
1.0126 
l.a'>42 
1.0979 
1.2458 
1.3625 
1.'2817 
1.3250 
1.6792 
1.6792 

lf».0 

122.4 

131.4 

107.9 

86.8 

90.6 

94.8 

»4.0 

87.5 

91.1 

103.4 

113.1 

106.4 

110.0 

139.4 

139.4 

Window  glass:    Window  glai»: 
American,  sin- 1  American,  sin- 
gle, firsts,  6x8  gle.  thirds,  6x8 
to  10  X 15  inch,    to  10  x  15  inch. 


Aveiag^e 

Rela- 

Average 1 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

50  sq.ft. 

price. 

d08q.ft.< 

92. 1514 

100.0 

91.8190  ; 

2.2283 

109. 6 

1.7856 

2.2125 

102.8 

1.7700 

1.9935 

92.7 

1.5948 

2.1375 

99.4 

1.7100 

1.9918 

92.6 

1.6326 

1.5988 

74.3 

1.9919 

1.8021 

fl3.8 

l.OOOQ 

2.19S6 

102.2 

1.9680  1 

2.6432 

122.9 

2.342H  . 

2.7061 

125.9 

2. 3986 

2. 6990 

125.5 

2.31»4 

4.1282 

191.9 

S.2823  ; 

3.2187 

149.6 

2.5&t»  1 

2.6400 

122.7 

2.1600 

2.8867 

134.2 

2.3283 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


300.0 

98.2 

97.9 

87.7 

M.0 

8BL8 

76.6 

8fl.0 

M7.9 

128.8 

131.9 

127.5 

180.4 

141.0 

118.7 

128.0 


Year. 

Alcohol:  grain,  94 
per  cent. 

Average 

price  per 

gallon. 

Relntive 
price. 

Average,lf9J-1803.. 
1890 

92.2405 
2.0717 
2.2150 
X1417 
2.18C8 
2.1521 
2.3292 
2.3008 
2.27b7 
2. 3250 
2.4117 
2.  :?8f.7 
2.4583 
2.4057 
2.3958 
2.43^5 

100.0 
92.5 

1H91 

98.9 

1892 

95.6 

1893 

97.3 

189^1 

96.1 

1896 

IM.O 

18«5 

102.7 

1897 

101.6 

189H 

1899 

103.8 
107.6 

1900 

106.5 

1901 

109.7 

1902 

107.4 

1900 

106.9 

1904 

108.6 

Drags  and  chemicals. 


Alcohol:  wood,  re- 

iined,  iSpercent. 

Average 

price  per 

galloa. 

Relative 
price. 

90.9669 

100.0 

1.1375 

119.2 

1.1596 

121.6 

1.2973 

136.0 

1.2917 

13,5.4 

.7198 

75.5 

.8667 

90.9 

.  KHIO 

89.1 

.6958 

72.9 

.7rioo 

78.6 

.7708 

80.8 

.8000 

83.9 

.6125 

64.2 

.6417 

67,3 

.5917 

62.0 

.5875 

61.6 

Alum:  lump. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Relative 
price. 


90.0167 
.0182 
.0158 
.0160 
.0174 
.0169 
.0160 
.0164 
.0166 
.0165 
.0168 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0173 
.017.) 


100.0 

109.0 

94.6 

95.8 
104.2 
191.2 
95.8 
98.2 
90.4 
9o.  n  . 

ieo.6  I 

194.8  ' 
101.8  ' 
lot.  8  < 

iaLi.6 ! 

101. 8 


Brim.stone:  crude, 
seconds. 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


Relative 
price. 


^0.0956 
21. 1458 
28.6012 
24. 1458 
18.7292 
16.5833 
15. 6250 
17.968:) 
20.1250 
22.9167 
21.1250 
21. 1458 
22.0000 
23.4375 
22.SS33 
21.7760 


100.0 

lot.  2 

I3H.2 

118.7 

90.5 

80. 1 

75w5 

86.8 

97.2 

110.7 

I02L1 

Utt.2 

106.3 

113.2 

107.9 

105.2 


Year. 


Glycerin:  refined. 


Muriatic  aeld:  20°. 


A  verage,  1690-1 899 

18U0 

1891 

1892 

1818 

1891 

1H95 

iH9r. 

1897 

1H98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

lues 

1904 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 

1 
RelRtive; 
price. 

90.1399 

100.0 

.1767 

1'2C.  3 

.1538 

ioy.9 

.1396 

99.8 

.1346 

9l>.2 

.IIM 

85.3 

.1204 

86.1 

.1671 

119.4 

.1308 

93.5 

.1238 

88.5 

.1329 

95.0 

.  1515 

108.3 

.i:i04 

107.5 

.1411 

103.2 

.1416 

103.4 

.1396 

99.8 

Opium:  natural, 
incases. 


A  vcragc 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

taoio4 

100.0 

.0104 

100.0 

.0(W8 

94.2 

.0121 

116.3 

.0101 

97.1 

.0088 

84.6 

.0«)KJ 

79.8 

.0075 

72.1 

.0109 

104.8 

.01-28 

123.1 

.0135 

129.8 

.Oi:J.') 

129.8 

.Ol.'^O 

1i4.2 

.OKW 

ir.1.5 

.QUA) 

ir>:?.  8 

.0160 

153.8 

Average 

price  per 

pouiid. 


92.3602 
2. 6208 
1.9438 
1.6708 
2. 3917 
2.2854 
1.8413 
2.0917 
2.3417 
8.3417 
8.0729 
3.2000 
3.2292 
2. 8313 
3.0813 
2.7500 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

111.0 

82.4 

70.8 

101.3 

96.8 

78.0 

88.6 

99.2 

141.6 

130.2 

135.6 

131).  8 

I'iO.O 

130.6 

116.5 


Quinine:  American. 


Average 

price  per 

ounce. 


90.2460 
.8275 
.2506 
.2183 
.2150 
.2621 
.2608 
.2406 
.1829 
.2146 
.2975 
.3325 
.8025 
.2575 
.2525 
.2333 


Relative 
price. 


ieo.0 

133.1 

102.0 

88.7 

87.4 

106.5 

102.0 

97.8 

74.3 

87.2 

120.9 

135.2 

12S.0 

104-7 

102.6 

94.8 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899).  AND  AVERAGE 
YKARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIF^  1890  TO 
1904— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


_   T.  — 


Year. 


A  vcrftge,  1890-1 899 

1890 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1891 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 


Drugs,  etc. 


Sulpharicacid:60°. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


10.0069 
.0088 
.0081 
.0095 
.0085 
.0073 
.0070 
.0070 
.0095 
.0113 
.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0130 
.01-27 
.0129 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Earthenware: 
plates,  cream- 
colored. 


Relative   A_v^^e 


price. 


dozen. 


100.0 

98.9 

91.0 

106.7 

95.5 

82.0 

78.7 

78.7 

106.7 

127.0 

134.8 

134.8 

140.4 

146.1 

142.7 

144.9 


90.4136 
.4465 
.4367 
.4230 
.4230 
.4177 
.3913 
.3807 
.3807 
.4153 
.4208 
.4410 
.4656 
.4655 
.4775 
.4705 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 
108.0 
105.6 
102.3 
102.3 
101. 0 
94.6 
92.0 
92.0 
100.4 
101.7 
106.6 
112.5 
112.5 
115.4 
113.8 


Earthenware: 

plates,  white 

granite. 


Earthenware: 

teacu]>sand  .saucers, 

white  granite. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 

price. 
100.0 

SO.  4479 

.4888 

109.1 

.4786 

106.9 

.4644 

103.7 

.4644 

103.7' 

.4566 

101.9 

.4162 

92.9 

.3991 

89.1 

.3991 

89.1 

.  4515 

100.8 

.4607 

102.9 

.4841 

108.1 

.5096 

113.8 

.50% 

113.8 

.4988 

111.4 

.4943 

110.4 

Average 

price  per 

gross  (6 

dozen  cups 

andtidozeit 

saucers). 


$3.4292 
8.7600 
3.6817 
3. 5720 
5720 
52.M) 
2374 
0907 
3.0907 
3.3595 
3.4026 
3.5750 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3. 6S32 
3.6503 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

109.6 

107. 

104. 

101. 

102. 

M. 

90. 

90. 

98. 

99.2 
104.3 
109.7 
109.7 
107.4 
106.4 


1 

2 
2 
8 
4 
1 
1 
0 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Furniture:  bed- 
room 8et«,  ash. 


Average 

price  per 

set. 


Relative 
price. 


910. 555 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
11.000 
11.000 
9.950 
8.750 
8. 750 
10.000 
10.100 
11.250 
11. 250 
11.750 
12.167 
12.250 


100.0 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

1M.2 

101.2 

94.3 

82.9 

82.9 

94.7 

95.7 

106.6 

106.6 

111.3 

115.3 

116.1 


Furniture:  chairs, 
bedroom,  maple. 


Furniture:  chaire, 
Icitcheu. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


I 


Relative 
price. 


96.195 
7.000 
7.000 
6.850 
6.850 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
5.000 
5.125 
6.125 
8.000 
7.000 
7.333 
7.917 
8.000 


0 
0 
0 


100. 

113. 

113. 

110.6 

110.6 

96.9 

£6.9 

96.9 

80.7 

82.7 

98.9 

129.1 

113.0 

118.4 

127.8 

129.1 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


•Relative 
price. 


93. 8255 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2500 
4.2500 
8.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
8.3130 
4.0420 
6.2080 
4.7500 
4.9167 
5.0000 
4.7708 


100.0 

109.8 

109.8 

111.1 

111.1 

91.5 

91.5 

91.5 

91.5 

86.6 

105.7 

136.1 

124.2 

128.5 

130.7 

124.7 


Furniture:  tables, 
kitchen. 


pricJX    R^»^">« 
^^doze?::'      P^'^^' 


914.435 

15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
11.250 
14.250 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
14.450 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 


100.0 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

98.7 

98.7 

95.6 

95.6 

95.6 

100.1 


108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
lOS. 


Year. 

Gla.Hsware: 
nappies,  4-inch. 

<iiassware: 

pitchers,  {-gallon, 
common. 

Gla.«sware: 

tumblers,  i-pint, 

common. 

Table  cutlery:  carv- 
ers, stag  handles. 

Averafje 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

12.S.0 

r25.0 

125.0 

125.0 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen; 

Relative 
price 

Average 

price  per 

pair. 

90.«»0 
.80 
.80 
,80 
.95 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

Relative 
price. 

Average.  1890-1899. . 
1890 

90.112 
.120 
.  120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 

.no 

.140 
.140 
.140 

fl.l75 
1.250 
1. 250 
1.2.')0 
1.250 
1.  2.M) 
1.250 
1.250 
1.000 
1.000 
l.CKW 
].0(K) 
1.300 
1.3U0 
1.300 
1.150 

100.0 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

85.1 

85.1 

»>.l 

85.1 

110.6 

110.6 

110.6 

97.9 

90. 1775 
.1800 
.2000 
.1900 
.19J0 
.1900 
.18o0 
.1800 
.1700 
.1600 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 
.1850 
.1767 
.1600 

100.0 

101.4 

112.7 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

104.2 

101.4 

95.8 

90.1 

73.2 

101.4 

101.4 

104.2 

99.5 

90.1 

100.0 
100  0 

1891 

1(X)  0 

1892 

100  0 

1893 

118  8 

1894 

1895 

100.0 
100  0 

1896 

100  0 

1897 

1898 

93.8 
93  8 

1899 

93  8 

1900 

93  8 

1901 

93  8 

1902 

93.8 

1903 

93. 8 

1904 

93.8 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  18d0  TO  1904— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895. . . 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
IIKW. . . 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 


Food,  etc. 


Beans: 

medium, 

choice. 


121.5 

134.9 

112.0 

119.2 

110.6 

107.2 

70.3 

62.6 

74.7 

87.0 

l'i5.6 

131.3 

115.0 

136.5 

120.4 


Bread. 


Craekerfi. 


Boston  X. 


104.0 

104.0 

102.2 

9(i.6 

96.6 

97.2 

96.6 

88.0 

108.9 

105.9 

111.4 

118.9 

118.9 

112. 6 

115.2 


Soda. 


111.4 

111.4 

106.3 

104.5 

101.0 

94.0 

91.6 

82.5 

105.6 

92.3 

94.0 

97.5 

97.5 

90.0 

91.6 


Average. 


107.7 

107.7 

104.3 

100.6 

98.8 

95.6 

94.1 

85.8 

107.3 

99.1 

102.7 

108.2 

106.2 

101.8 

103.4 


Loaf. 


Washing- 
ton mar- 
ket. 


100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
94.1 
102.5 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
102.5 


Home- 
made (N. 
Y.  mar- 
ket). 

Vienna 

(N.  Y. 
market). 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

90.5 

90.6 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1 

110.4 

105.1 

Average. 

Average. 

100.9 

10S.6 

100.9 

10S.6 

100.9 

102.2 

100.9 

100.7 

100.9 

100.0 

98.7 

97.5 

94.6 

94.4 

100.9 

94.6 

100.9 

108.4 

100.9 

100.2 

100.9 

101.6 

100.9 

109.8 

100.9 

10S.8 

100.9 

101.0 

106.0 

106.0 



Cream- 

Year. 

ery. 
Efgin 
(KPgln 

mar- 

ket). 

1890.... 

103.1 

1891.... 

115.3 

iH^ri.... 

116.5 

1893.... 

118.9 

18U4.... 

101.1 

1895.... 

95.1 

1896.... 

82. 6 

1897.... 

84.7 

1898.... 

86.9 

1899.... 

95.  G 

1900.... 

100.4 

1901.... 

97.4 

1902.... 

111.2 

1903.... 

106.1 

19W.... 

100.4 

Butter. 


Cream- 
ery, 
extra 

(New 
York 
mar- 
ket). 


101 
115, 
110, 
120. 
Wl 

95, 

82, 

84.5 


6 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 


87.2 

94.8 
100.1 

96.5 
110.6 
104.7 

97.6 


Dairy, 

New 

Aver- 

York 

age. 

State. 

96.5 

100.4 

117.6 

116.1 

116,1 

116.4 

124.6 

121.3 

103.8 

102.2 

93.0 

94.5 

82.8 

82.3 

83.2 

84.1 

86.4 

86.8 

97.1 

95.8 

1(M.5 

101.7 

99.2 

97.7 

114.5 

112.1 

106."2 

ia^7 

97.3 

98.4 

Cheew: 

New 

York 

State, 

full 

cream. 


97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.4 

94.1 

92.0 

98.1 

83.3 

108.9 

114.8 

102.4 

114.1 

123.3 

103.2 


Eggs: 

Coffee: 

Rio 
No.  7. 

new- 
laid, 
fancy. 

near- 

by. 

186.6 

99.1 

127.3 

110.0 

108.9 

110.4 

131.2 

114.5 

126.0 

93.5 

121.2 

102.0 

93.9 

88.7 

60.4 

87.5 

48.2 

92.6 

46.0 

101.6 

62.6 

100.7 

49.2 

lOii.7 

44.6 

122.7 

42.6 

123.2 

59.6 

135.0 

Fish. 

Cod, 

Her- 

Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.  3s. 

dry. 

ring, 

Salmon, 

Aver- 

bank, 
large. 

shore, 
round. 

canned. 

age. 

101.7 

93.3 

129.2 

111.4 

108.9 

120.5 

124.6 

108.4 

101.8 

118.8 

126.3 

77.8 

92.0 

100.7 

99.2 

114.2 

101.0 

92.0 

101.4 

102.2 

106.7 

89.9 

78.2 

96.7 

92.9 

98.9 

83.6 

110.6 

102.1 

96.8 

75.4 

88.8 

98.5 

106.2 

92.0 

80.9 

96, 3 

86.5 

90.8 

88.6 

83.6 

111.4 

96.7 

86.0 

94.4 

92.0 

133.2 

107.9 

103.8 

109.2 

94.9 

134.6 

98.3 

120.2 

112.0 

107.2 

131.9 

76.6 

116.3 

108.0 

91.2 

129.9 

97.3 

109.6 

107.0 

la'i.O 

151.7 

123.5 

110.0 

122.6 

130.4 

144.4 

102.6 

117.1 

123.6 

— 

Flour. 

• 

Fruit. 

Wheat 

Apples. 

Year. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Rye. 

Winter 

straights. 

Average. 

Average. 

Evap- 
orated, 
choice. 

Spring 
patents. 

Sun-dried, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Average. 

1893.... 

104.0 

101.4 

120.7 

121.0 

120.9 

111.8 

134.1 

134.0 

184.1 

1891.... 

125.7 

148.8 

123. 5 

127.6 

125.6 

131.3 

129.9 

160.2 

146.1 

1892.... 

92.1 

121.1 

101.1 

107.2 

104.2 

105.4 

81.2 

82.1 

81.7 

1893.... 

121.9 

93.0 

93.2 

85.4 

89.3 

98.4 

109.4 

98.6 

104.0 

1 8<f1 .... 

125. 4 

83.8 

a3.7 

71.5 

77.6 

91.1 

128.9 

122.6 

125.7 

1895.... 

m.2 

94.5 

81. 8 

M.O 

84.4 

87.4 

80.0 

93.4 

86.7 

1896.... 

71.1 

80.9 

88.3 

91.1 

91.2 

83.6 

62.9 

60.6 

61.8 

1897.... 

75.4 

84.6 

106.8 

113.4 

110.1 

9h.l 

65.6 

51.8 

58.7 

1898.... 

79.8 

92.9 

110.1 

107.8 

109.0 

97.7 

105.1 

77.8 

91.2 

1899.... 

118.4 

99.4 

87.8 

88.0 

87.9 

98.4 

102.6 

118.4 

110.6 

1900.... 

ltW.3 

103. 3 

89.4 

87.1 

88.3 

97.0 

72.6 

86.0 

79.3 

1901.... 

108.4 

100.1 

88.7 

86.0 

87.4 

95.8 

83.7 

79.6 

81.7 

1902.... 

115.1 

103.8 

88.6 

90.7 

89.7 

99.6 

108.7 

98.4 

103.6 

1903.... 

119.5 

94.9 

100.8 

9:{.4 

97.1 

IO'J.2 

72.1 

83.9 

78.0 

1904.... 

120.1 

131.1 

12.'».2 

12.>.  5 

126.4 

125. 5 

71.2 

64.7 

68.0 
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Tablb  v.— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Fruit. 

Meal:  com 

• 

Glucose: 
41<^  and 
42°  mix- 
ing, (a) 

Lard: 

prime 
contract. 

Year. 

Currants, 
in  barrels. 

Prunes, 

California, 

ia  boxes. 

Raisins, 

California, 

LondoD 

layer. 

AvezB^. 

Fine 
white. 

Fine 
yellow. 

Average. 

1830. . . . 

127.5 

113.6 

79.2 

72.0 

138.0 
129.2 
128.6 
134.2 

157.3 

120.1 

97.9 

113.3 

138.2 

130.6 

93.8 

105.5 

96.8 
100.9 
117.9 
157. 5 

101.2 
140.6 
113.7 
105.0 

100.3 
143.4 
114.2 
106.5 

100.8 

1JJ91 

142.0 

189?.... 

114.0 

1893. . . . 

124.3 

105.8 

18M.... 

46.1 

95.0 

76.9 

93.9 

111.4 

118.2 

106.7 

104.5 

105.6 

1896.... 

67.7 

86.0 

95.2 

84.5 

109.2 

99.8 

102.2 

104.4 

103.3 

1896.... 

87.2 

76.1 

67.9 

70.7 

81,7 

71.7 

77.5 

77.2 

77.4 

1897.... 

127.7 

70.5 

98.2 

81.7 

86.0 

67.4 

77.8 

75.1 

76.6 

1896.... 

154.7 

70.3 

92.7 

100.0 

91.8 

84.4 

84.1 

83.2 

83.7 

1899.... 

125.3 

73.0 

85.5 

101.0 

95.6 

85.0 

91.1 

91.2 

91.2 

1900.... 

192.0 

67.4 

101.3 

103.9 

104.9 

105.5 

96.5 

97.4 

97.0 

1901.... 

221.6 

67.8 

96.1 

109.8 

116.0 

135.3 

114.2 

116.8 

115.6 

1902.... 

131.7 

71.2 

112.3 

104.5 

153.6 

161.9 

146.4 

160.0 

148.2 

1903.... 

126.9 

62.1 

96.3 

88.3 

129.7 

131.1 

123.7 

125.7 

124.7 

1904.... 

130.1 

59.6 

98.2 

96.0 

126.3 

111.8 

127.8 

13L1 

129.6 

Year. 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 

laga.. 

1894.. 
1896.. 
1896.. 
1897., 
1898., 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
19M.. 


Meat. 


Beef. 


Pork. 


Fresh, 
native 
sides. 


89.2 
106.2 

96.8 
105.4 

97.0 
102.7 

90.5 

99.7 
101.3 
108.3 
104.3 
102.1 
126.9 
101.7 
106.1 


Salt. 

extra 

mess. 


86.8 
101.4 

84.8 
102.2 
101, 
101. 

93. 

96. 
114. 
115. 9 
121.7 
116.3 
147.1 
113.1 
109.4 


0 
.4 

7 

7 
2 


Salt, 
hams, 
West- 
ern. 


80.4 
85.8 
80.5 
98.6 
101.5 
96.9 


88.1 
125.1 
118.8 
125.6 
114. 
112. 
118.0 
117.2 
123.5 


2 
6 


Aver- 
age. 


86.5 

98.8 

88.0 

102.1 

99.  o 

100.0 

90.8 

106.8 

111.4 

116.6 

113.4 

110.3 

rao.3 

110.7 
113.0 


Bacon, 
short 
clear 
sides. 


89.3 

103.6 

116.6 

156.3 

111.3 

96.3 

73.2 

80.1 

86.4 
111.4 
132.0 
159.0 
142.1 
114.8 


Bacon, 

short  rib 

sides. 


Hams, 


Salt, 
mess, 


smoked.  [  old  to 


89.3 

103.8 

116.6 

154.0 

112.2 

96.3 

73.0 

79.6 

90.6 

85.1 

111.6 

132.6 

169.6 

143.0 

115.4 


new. 

101.1 

104.4 

99.8 

97.2 

109.3 

99.1 

126.9 

157.6 

103.6 

121.4 

96.2 

101.7 

95.8 

76.8 

90.9 

76.6 

82.0 

W.8 

93.8 

80.3 

101.2 

107. 5 

109.2 

134.2 

123.1 

151.2 

129.2 

143.1 

106.9 

120.6 

Aver- 
age. 


Mutton,  Aver' 
dressed,    age. 


90.0 

123.7 

101.1 

114.9 

110.4 

121.2 

148.5 

106.6 

112.1 

80.2 

97.6 

82.2 

"79.7 

82.9 

81.8 

96.6 

86.4 

98.0 

86.4 

94.3 

108.7 

96.4 

127.0 

89.6 

149.0 

97.9 

139.4 

98.7 

114.9 

103.2 

96.6 

102.0 

103.4 

125.8 

103.5 

96.6 

84.3 

93.0 

97.2 

98.7 

108.9 

116.1 

136.6 

123.5 

112.7 


t            : 

Molas- 
ses: New 

Rice: 

Salt. 

Soda: 
bicar- 

Spices. 

Starch: 

Year. 

Milk: 

Orleans, 

domes- 

bonate 

Pepper, 
Singa- 
pore. 

fresb. 

open 

tic. 

Ameri- 

Ash- 

Aver- 

. of. 

Nut- 

Aver- 

pure 

kettle. 

choice. 

can. 

ton's, 

age. 

Ameri- 

megs. 

age. 

corn. 

« 

prime. 

can. 

1800.... 

103.1 

112.4 

107.8 

112.5 

111.9 

112.2 

131.6 

146.2 

1?^.7 

150.0 

99.6 

1891...*. 

104.7 

88.5 

113.5 

111.7 

106.1 

109.9 

151.7 

140.7 

116.6 

128.7 

109.6 

18'J2.... 

105.1 

101.2 

101.4 

107.5 

107.8 

107.7 

104.3 

123.1 

92.0 

107.6 

109.6 

1893..-. 

109.4 

106.2 

81.8 

99.6 

ia5.5 

102.6 

136.4 

106.1 

79,4 

92.8 

109.6 

loM .... 

108.1 

98.1 

93.8 

102.1 

101.6 

101.9 

128.2 

92.5 

68.9 

80.7 

10B.6 

1896.... 

90.2 

97.8 

95.0 

99.6 

93.0 

96.3 

84.7 

91.8 

66,4 

79.1 

101.1 

1896.... 

91.8 

103.0 

92.6 

88.4 

93.0 

90.7 

72.7 

83.1 

66.8 

75.0 

93.6 

1897 

92.2 

83.1 

96.6 

98.9 

93.0 

93.5 

71.8 

77.6 

88.7 

83.2 

91.2 

1896.  a  ■  ■ 

93.7 

97.8 

108.4 

»4.4 

93.0 

93.7 

61.7 

72.7 

119.0 

95.9 

91.2 

1899.... 

99.2 

111.9 

108.2 

90.4 

93.0 

91.7 

56.0 

66.4 

149.1 

107.8 

91.2 

1900.... 

107.5 

151.6 

97.7 

l«.l 

93.0 

117.6 

58.9 

60.2 

172.4 

116.3 

91.2 

1901.... 

102.7 

120.1 

97.7 

121.6 

99.0 

110.3 

61.2 

54.3 

172.6 

113.4 

86.8 

1902.... 

112.9 

115.5 

99.6 

90.3 

101.0 

95.7 

51.7 

46.9 

167.6 

107.3 

80.3 

1908.... 

112.9 

U%b 

100.9 

87.2 

102.0 

94.6 

61.7 

66.6 

172.1 

119.4 

92.6 

19D4.... 

107.8 

107.8 

78.6 

100.4 

(«») 

109.4 

C2.2 

50,3 

1G4.1 

107.2 

96.8 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 


b  Quotations  discontinued. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

89°  fair 

refin- 

ing. 

1890.... 

143.9 

1891.... 

101.8 

1892.... 

84.6 

1893.... 

94.3 

1894.... 

81.2 

1895.... 

85.2 

1896.... 

93.9 

1897.... 

90.6 

1898.... 

109.2 

1899.... 

116.4 

1900.... 

119.2 

1901.... 

103.6 

1902.... 

89.3 

1903.... 

95.0 

1904.... 

102.1 

Food,  etc. 


Sugar. 


96*^  cen- 
trifu- 
gal. 


141.1 

101.1 

85.7 

96.1 

83.5 

84.1 

93.7 

92.1 

109.5 

114.3 

118.2 

104.4 

91.5 

96.1 

102.7 


Granu- 
lated. 


130.5 

99.7 

92.1 

102.3 

87.0 

87.9 

95.9 

95.1 

105.2 

104.2 

112.8 

106.8 

94.2 

98.2 

101.0 


Aver- 

Tallow. 

age. 

138.6 

105.7 

100.9 

111.0 

87.4 

106.4 

97.2 

125.1 

88.9 

110.3 

85.7 

99.8 

94.5 

78.9 

92.6 

76.3 

108.0 

81.8 

111.3 

104.1 

110.7 

111.5 

104.9 

119.1 

91.7 

144.6 

96.4 

117.2 

101.9 

105.6 

Tea: 
For- 
mosa, 
fine. 


96.3 

99.2 

106.0 

101.7 

98.0 

95.1 

91.0 

98.6 

104.2 

109.8 

104.9 

100.4 

106.2 

80.9 

97.1 


Vegetable!*,  fresh. 


Pota- 

Onions. 

toes, 
Bur- 

bank. 

127.8 

119.3 

121.3 

154.9 

106.  U 

91.1 

93.8 

134.5 

95.6 

122.8 

91.6 

86.7 

67.3 

39.4 

115, 5 

65.7 

96.2 

102.1 

94.8 

H3.6 

71.4 

74.9 

103.0 

113.0 

107.2 

119.4 

104.9 

105.2 

101. 6 

146.3 

Aver- 
age. 


128.6 

138.1 

98.6 

114.2 

109.2 

89.2 

48.4 

90.6 

99.2 

89.2 

73.2 

108.0 

113.3 

106.1 

125.5 


Vine- 
gar: 
cider. 
Mon- 
arch. 

Aver- 

food, 
etc. 

105.4 

112.4 

121.8 

116.7 

ni.i 

108.6 

101.5 

110.2 

101.5 

99.8 

98.1 

94.6 

88.0 

83.8 

88.0 

87.7 

89.6 

94.4 

94.7 

08.8 

91.3 

104.2 

89.6 

106.9 

95.8 

111.8 

88.0 

107.1 

89.6 

107.2 

Year. 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892... 

lBv3. • . 

1894... 

1895... 

1896.. 

1897... 

1898... 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 

1903... 

1904... 


- 

— 

Bags: 

2-bu., 
AmoN- 
keag. 

11-4, 

all 

wool. 

113.9 

108.3 

111.7 

106.0 

110.8 

107.1 

106.8 

107.1 

91.1 

101.2 

82.2 

89.3 

91.6 

89.3 

92.9 

89.3 

95.6 

107.1 

103.4 

95.2 

112.6 

107.1 

101.0 

101.2 

102.4 

101.2 

101.2 

110.1 

128.4 

110. 1 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Blankets. 


11-4. 

cotton 

warp, 

all  wool 

filling. 


106.0 
106.0 
104.4 
104.4 
89.7 
88.1 
91.4 
106.0 
102. 0 
102.0 
122.3 
106.0 
106.0 
114.2 
118.3 


11-4. 

cotton 

warp, 
cotton 

Aver- 

and 

age. 

wool 

filling. 

108.5 

107.6 

108.5 

106.8 

101.4 

104.3 

99.1 

103.5 

96.7 

95.9 

94.3 

90.6 

94.3 

91.7 

99.1 

98.1 

99.1 

102.7 

99.1 

98.8 

123.8 

117.7 

112.0 

106.4 

112.0 

106.4 

117.9 

114.1 

123.8 

117.4 

Boots  and  shoes. 


106.1 

106.1 

104.9 

102. 3 

97.9 

99.2 

100.4 

96.0 

92.2 

94.8 

91.8 

95.4 

94.1 

93.5 

98.6 


Men's 
calf  bal, 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

97.6 

94.3 

94.3 

90.8 

96.8 

98.9 

98.9 


1 

Men's 

split 

boots. 

etc. 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

100.9 

97.9 

91.7 

94.8 

97.9 

100.9 

104.0 

110.1 

112.4 

111.1 

113.1 

113.7 

Men's 
vici  kid 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


108.7 

108.7 

10K.7 

108.7 

108.7 

97.8 

97.8 

87.0 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87.0 

87.0 

87.3 


Wom- 
en's 
solid 
grain 
shoes. 


104.0 

97.9 

94.8 

91.7 

91.7 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

101.0 

110.6 

101.5 

105.5 

108.6 

112.3 


Aver- 
age. 


104.8 

103.6 

102.7 

100.9 

99.4 

98.7 

99.6 

97.2 

96.8 

96.8 

99.4 

99.2 

98.9 

100.2 

101.1 


Year. 


1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898. . . . 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901 . . . . 
1902.... 
1903.... 

Jl«^M  «  «  >  • 


Broad- 
cloths: 

first 
quality, 

Dlack, 
64-inch, 

XXX 

wool. 


Carpets. 


Cotton  flannels. 


Calico: 

Cocheoo 

prints. 


Brujssels, 
5-framc, 
Bigclow. 


Ingrain, 

2-ply 

Lowell. 


118.7 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

91.2 

79.7 

79.7 

98.2 

98.2 

98.2 

108.0 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.6 


117.5 

104.0 

117.5 

113.0 

99.5 

94.9 

94.9 

90.4 

81.4 

87.3 

94.9 

90.4 

90.4 

91.1 

95.7 


103.1 

108.6 

112.7 

116.2 

103.1 

106.1 

98.3 

111.1 

93.5 

98.5 

93.5 

88.4 

93.5 

85.9 

95.9 

90.9 

108.1 

98.5 

103.1 

96.0 

103.1 

103. 5 

103.1 

101.0 

lars 

101.9 

108.7 

lOH.l 

110.3 

109.1 

Wilton, 
5-frame, 
Bigelow. 


104.2 

109.4 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

91.1 

91.1 

93.8 

99.0 

99.0 

101.6 

101.6 

102.2 

108.9 

110.7 


2i  yards 

enige. 

to  the 

pound. 

105. 3 

123.9 

112.8 

123.9 

104.5 

118.7 

104.5 

102.7 

98.7 

95.6 

91.0 

92.1 

90.2 

92.1 

93.5 

81.4 

100.2 

81.4 

99.4 

87.7 

102.7 

104.5 

101.9 

90.7 

lO-i.  ft 

92.1 

lOS.  G 

104.1 

110.0 

125.4 

3|  yards 

to  the 

Average. 

pound. 

119.7 

121.8 

119.7 

121.8 

113.0 

116.9 

100.0 

101.4 

95.7 

95.7 

91.3 

91.7 

95.7 

93.9 

95.7 

88.6 

80.6 

81.0 

8S.3 

88.0 

98.6 

101.6 

100.0 

96.4 

100.0 

96.1 

109.4 

106.8 

125.7 

125.6 

C0UR8E   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890   TO   1904. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  189O-1899=>100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing^. 

Cotton 

Cotton  yarns 

• 

Drillings. 

thread: 

Year. 

6-cord, 

200-yard 

spools, 

j;&p. 

COAtH. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  10/1. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun. 
Northern, 
cones,  22A. 

Average. 

Denims: 
Amos- 
keag. 

Brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 

SO-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

1890.... 

101.6 

111.3 

112.1 

111.7 

112.5 

119.4 

122.8 

121.1 

1891.... 

100.7 

111.6 

114.0 

112.8 

109.6 

114.0 

115.2 

114.6 

1892.... 

100.7 

117.2 

116.8 

117.0 

109.6 

101.7 

102.7 

102.2 

1893.... 

100.7 

112.4 

108.6 

110.6 

112.5 

108.1 

108.1 

105.6 

1894.... 

100.7 

94.7 

91.2 

98.0 

105.4 

97.7 

96.4 

97.1 

1895.... 

100.7 

91.9 

92.2 

92.1 

94.6 

92.6 

93.9 

93.2 

1896.... 

99.6 

92.2 

93.7 

98.0 

M.6 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

1897.... 

98.4 

90.3 

90.8 

90.6 

89.2 

91.8 

88.9 

90.4 

1898.... 

98.4 

90.5 

91.0 

90.8 

86.9 

89.7 

83.9 

86.8 

1899.... 

98.4 

87.6 

89.4 

88.5 

85.8 

89.2 

87.7 

88.5 

1900.... 

120.1 

115.0 

115.9 

115.5 

102.8 

105.9 

104.0 

106.0 

1901.... 

120.1 

98.6 

97.9 

98.3 

100.2 

102.3 

102.1 

102.2 

1902.... 

120.1 

95.6 

92.4 

M.O 

100.6 

100.6 

103.5 

102.0 

1908.... 

120.1 

116.2 

109.5 

112.9 

108.0 

108.2 

111.5 

109.9 

1904.... 

120.1 

123.2 

115.7 

119.5 

116.6 

127.1 

126.3 

126.7 

Flannels: 
white, 

4-4.  Bal- 
lard 
Vale 
No.  3. 


Ginghams. 

Horse 
blan- 

■ 

Bosiery. 

Year. 

Amos- 
keag. 

Lan- 
caster. 

Aver- 
age. 

kets:  6 
pounds 

each, 
all 

wool. 

Men's  cotton 

half  hose. 

seamless. 

fast  black. 

20  to  22  OS. 

Men's  cotton 

half  hose, 

seamless, 

84  needles. 

Women's 
combed 

Egyptian 
cotton  hose, 
high  spliced 

heel,  (a) 

Women's 

cotton  hose, 

seamless. 

fast  black, 

26  to  28  oz. 

Aver^ 
age. 

1890.... 

117.3 
122.0 
122.0 
118.4 

120.8 
122.2 
122.2 
111.3 

119.1 
122.1 
1*22.1 
114.9 

109.1 
104.7 
109.1 
1W.7 

133.3 
123.1 
112.8 
110.3 

124.3 
121.3 
123.6 
111.6 

131.6 
121.1 
115.8 
113  2 

129.7 

1891 

122.8 

1892 



117.4 

1893.... 

102.7 

109.4 

1894.... 

91.0 

88.0 

89.5 

96.0 

102.6 

92.4 

102.7 

105.3 

100.8 

1895.... 

87.4 

86.6 

87.0 

92.5 

94.9 

89.2 

101.4 

92.1 

M.4 

1896.... 

88.6 

87.3 

88.0 

90.8 

87.2 

89.2 

101.4 

84.2 

90.5 

1897.... 

82.2 

86.2 

81.2 

99.5 

82.1 

82.9 

190.0 

81.6 

86.7 

1898.... 

80.9 

85.2 

83.1 

99.5 

76.9 

82.9 

97.3 

76.3 

83.4 

1899.... 

89.5 

89.9 

89.7 

94.2 

76.9 

79.7 

91.6 

78.9 

82.5 

1900.... 

96.6 

96.0 

96.3 

118.7 

82.1 

82.9 

102.7 

81.6 

87.3 

1901.... 

91.9 

92.7 

92.3 

109.9 

71.8 

92.4 

108.1 

71.1 

85.9 

1902.... 

98.1 

100.3 

99.2 

109.9 

76.9 

85.0 

100.0 

78.9 

85.2 

1903.... 

103.2 

100.3 

101.8 

117.8 

82.1 

90.0 

101.4 

86.8 

90.1 

1904.... 

102.8 

f7.0 

99.9 

122.2 

82.1 

95.9 

97.3 

81.6 

89.2 

Year. 


1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
18im... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1901... 


Leather. 


Harness,  oak. 


Sole,  hem- 
lock, non- 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayrea. 


Sole,  oak. 


99.3 

99.6 

91.4 

92.7 

87.8 

111.5 

98.6 

93.9 

109.1 

116.0 

116.8 

111.  7 

114.7 

114.3 

110.0 


99 

95 

89 

92 

88 
106 

97.0 
104.8 
109.8 
116 
1'28 
127 
122 
116 

lie 


2 
4 
,6 
1 
9 
5 


112.1 

109.4 

101.7 

103.6 

97.6 

101.7 

87.0 

9L6 

95.5 

99.9 

107.3 

104.8 

113.0 

111.3 

102.6 


_   .   — 

Linen  thread 

• 

Wax  calf, 

Shoe, 
10s,  Bar- 
bour. 

3-cord, 

30  to  40  lbs. 

Aver- 

200-yard 

Aver- 

to the  dozen, 

age. 

spools. 

age. 

B  grade. 

100.6 

Barbour. 

91.7 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

98.8 

100.9 

101.9 

93.2 

97.6 

105.9 

97.0 

101.9 

94.1 

98.0 

98.5 

96.9 

102.8 

97.5 

100.2 

92.3 

91.5 

1ft'.  0 

99.9 

102.5 

112.0 

108.0 

97.3 

99.9 

98.6 

98.3 

95.2 

97.3 

99.9 

98.6 

94.1 

96.1 

97.3 

101.8 

99.6 

103.3 

104.4 

97.3 

1CM.6 

101.0 

10ft.  0 

109.3 

97.3 

104.6 

101.0 

100.3 

113.2 

101.5 

104.6 

103.1 

96.0 

110.  h 

101.9 

101.6 

103.3 

100.9 

112.7 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

ias.4 

112.0 

%.7 

98.2 

97.5 

105.0 

108.5 

97.2 

103.7 

100.5 

a  Average  for  1893-1899-100. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1889=:  100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  ace  Table  I.] 


Year. 


1890.., 
IWl . . , 
1892... 
1893... 
1894.. 
189ft.., 
1896. . , 
1S97. . , 
iriyp .  .  , 
1899. . , 
1900.., 
1901 . . 
1902.. 
1903.. 


Year. 


1890.., 

1891.., 

1892.., 

189».., 

1894.. 

1895. . 

Ih9fi.. 

1897.. 

1898. . , 

1899.., 

1900.. 

1901 . . 

1902. . 

1909.. 

1904.. 


Year. 


1890... 
1891 . . . 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
189(i... 
1899. . . 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1908... 
1904... 


Cloths  and  clothinf;^. 


Overcoatings. 


Beaver, 

MoKcow,  all 

wool, 

black. 


Chinchilla. 
B-rouKh, 
all  wool. 


110.7 

116.7 

116.7 

111.7 

95.5 

84.9 

84.9 

8^1.9 

.89.4 

98.7 

120.1 

106.1 

106.1 

117.3 

111.7 


113.4 

113.4 

113.4 

108.5 

92.8 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

97.7 

97.7 

116.7 

97.7 

97.7 

103.1 

103.1 


Chinchilla, 

Covert 

Kersey, 
8tundara, 

cotton 

cloth,  light 

warp,  C.  C. 

weight, 

27  to  28 

grade. 

staple. 

OS.  (a) 

109.1 

lO).  7 
ia^.7 
105.7 
106.7 

107.7 

109.1 

109.9 

96.9 

104.2 

92.8 

99.9 

89.2 

87.4 
83.6 

93.7 

94.9 

98.3 

97.2 

104.2 

93.9 

104.9 

100.9 

100.2 

I0I.4 

126.3 

90.8 

97.2 

120.3 

92.3 

97.2 

120.3 

92.8 

94.0 

1*26.3 

93.3 

94.0 

132.3 

Print 

Sha^ 

vis: 

clothfi: 

standard,  all 

Aver- 

28-Inch, 

W<K)1, 

72x 

age. 

61x64. 

144  in., 

42-02. 

111.2 

117.7 

107.0 

110.9 

103.5 

107.0 

111.2 

119.3 

107.0 

109.0 

114.6 

107.0 

97.4 

96-8 

107. 0 

91.2 

100.9 

107. 0 

87.8 

90.9 

89,  t 

89.0 

87.6 

89.5 

97.4 

T2.6 

90.2 

99.2 

96.3 

,89.1 

112.9 

108.6 

107. 0 

102.4 

99.3 

107.0 

102.7 

106.9 

107.0 

106.7 

113.3 

107.0 

106.9 

117.3 

lOT.O 

Sheetings. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

10-4.  At- 

10-4, 

ICM. 
Wam- 

Aver- 

4-4» At- 

4-4, In- 
dian 
Head. 

4-4;  Pep- 
perell  R. 

4-4.  Htark 

Aver- 

Aver- 
age. 

lantic. 

sutta 
S.T. 

age. 

lantic  A. 

A.  A. 

age. 

119.7 

122.1 

116.2 

106.0 

114.8 

121.0 

115.8 

116.2 

125.7 

117.6 

116.4 

10(^.6 

107.2 

110.1 

118.1 

116.1 

108.3 

.113.1 

113.9 

112.  S 

108.7 

100.8 

99.8 

103.1 

106.7 

103.5 

103.3 

103.8 

104.8 

1QB.8 

111.8 

103.3 

103.6 

106.2 

111.9 

108.5 

105.8 

109.3 

108.9 

107.7 

M.8 

92.5 

93.5 

93.6 

99.  a 

95.5 

96.4 

99.2 

97.6 

95.9 

90.8 

9^1.7 

92.2 

93.6 

94.0 

93.5 

96.0 

97.7 

95.3 

94.6 

9>2.G 

95.1 

99.2 

95.6 

9&7 

99.4 

101.3 

97.8 

98.7 

97.4 

87.4 

92.3 

99.2 

98.0 

88.6 

93.9 

95.3 

86.1 

91.  Q 

9L8 

83.2 

9L3 

.      99. 2 

91.2 

80.1 

86.3 

86.2 

80.8 

83.4 

86.7 

89.4 

107.3 

100.1 

98.9 

84.3 

86.9 

91.6 

85.9 

87.2 

92.2 

111.3 

121.7 

1(M.3 

112.4 

100.4 

99.5 

107.4 

96.8 

101.0 

105.9 

100.9 

112.4 

99.2 

104.2 

98.0 

100.8 

107.4 

94.1 

100.1 

101.8 

104.4 

111.5 

99.2 

105.0 

99.3 

99.8 

103.3 

&92.6 

98.8 

101.4 

115.7 

120.8 

103.0 

113. 2 

115.0 

108.8 

108.7 

M01.9 

108.6 

110.6 

128. 3 

128.7 

91.1 

U7.0 

129.8 

128.1 

121. 4 

ft  117.0 

124. 1 

121.1 

Shirtings:  bleached. 


4-t.  Fruit 
of  the 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4.  Lons- 
dale. 

116.1 

115.2 

116.2 

109.8 

111.6 

118.1 

m.o 

106,2 

11L7 

114.3 

113.2 

114.4 

99.9 

98.4 

100.0 

96.2 

96.5 

96.9 

95.6 

98.4 

94.2 

88.0 

91.1 

87.1 

80.2 

82.2 

81.8 

88.5 

87.5 

86.1 

103.4 

106.5 

100.6 

103.0 

111.0 

101.5 

103.8 

107.3 

101.9 

ia5.4 

107.1 

103.9 

110.2 

111.9 

109.5 

4-4,  Warn 

sutta 

<o> 

XX. 


106.6 

IOC.  4 

102.6 

103.5 

100.2 

102.2 

100.3 

98.6 

85.1 

M.l 

101.8 

92.3 

93.4 

102.7 

97.2 


Silk:  raw. 

Average. 

Italian. 
cia.^i»ical. 

Japan, 
filatures. 

Average. 

112.9 

122.7 

130.5 

126.6 

110.2 

98. 4 

99.8 

99.1 

107.4 

105.3 

107.7 

106.6 

110.2 

118.2 

113.0 

1L5.6 

99.9 

86.5 

83.7 

85.1 

97.6 

94.9 

94.2 

M.6 

97.9 

85.3 

84.8 

86.1 

92.0 

85.6 

86.2 

86.9 

83.8 

91.1 

90.6 

90.8 

87.8 

112.1 

109.7 

110.9 

100.4 

106.0 

103.7 

104.9 

98.9 

90.4 

87.4 

88.9 

98.8 

96.5 

95.1 

96.8 

103. 2 

106.3 

102.9 

104.6 

101. 7 

90.8 

90.6 

90,7 

a  Average  for  1897-1H99-=100. 

haheetingr-s:  brown,  4-4,  Mas.««ichn8Ctts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand.    For  method  of  compntlng  rela- 
tive price,  bcc  pages  409  and  410. 
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Table  T.— RELATING  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings.                             ' 

Year. 

Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

12-oz., 

Wash. 

Mills.  (A) 

Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

16-oz., 

W'a.sb. 

Mills,  (a) 

Indigo  blue, 

ail  wool, 

54-inch,  14- 

ounce, 
Middlesex. 

Indigo 
blue,  all 
wool,  16- 

ounce. 

Serge, 
Washmg- 
ton  Mills 
C700.  (ft) 

Trouserings, 

fancy 
worstea.  (6) 

Aver- 
age. 

Tickings: 

Amo6- 

keag 

A.  \j%  A. 

1890 

116.9 

116.9 

116.9 

114.0 

111.1 

87.1 

86.0 

79.1 

86.0 

86.0 

86.0 

89.6 

99.2 

108.8 

109.1 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

92.3 

83.0 

89.9 

87.4 

103.2 

107.2 

118.4 

109.2 

109.2 

112.6 

114.1 

113.1 

113.1 

^113.4 

112.7 

98.3 

89.2 

87.8 

88.7 

103.4 

106.1 

115.8 

104.9 

105.8 

109.0 

109.0 

IIS.I 

1891 : 

1 

110.7 

1892 

"*""'i26.9 

120.9 

90.7 

90.7 

81.6 

87.7 

99.8 

107.7 

107.6 

106.6 

105.1 

100.4 

102.9 

106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 

92.3 

92.3 

108. 9 

106.6 

117.6 

102.2 

101.8 

104.6 

106.2 

108.4 

1898 ! 

111.3 

1891 ■ 

102.2 

1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
IVOJ.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 

92.5 
89.1 
92.2 
111.3 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 
110.9 
115.2 
112.2 

93.8 

87.6 

93.3 

•     111.4 

113.9 

133.7 

lU.O 

108.6 

112.1 

109.6 

94.8 

96.0 

91.9 

frl.3 

87.0 

102,2 

95.6 

99.0 

104.1 

114.  S 

Underwear. 

Women's  dress  goods. 

Year. 

Shirts 

and 

drawen, 

white, 

all  wool, 

etc. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

merino. 

52^  wool, 

etc. 

Aver- 
age. 

Alpftca, 
cotton 
warp. 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, all 
wool, 
10-11 
twill, 
38-in., 
Atlantic 
J. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
9^twfll, 

Atlantic 
F. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp. 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp. 
27-1  nch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Frank- 
lin 
sack- 
ings, 
6-4. 

Aver- 
age. 

18S0.... 

106.2 

106.9 

106.6 

108.1 

119.8 

119.3 

109.9 

111.0 

115.3 

113.9 

1891.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

108.1 

126.1 

119.3 

109.9 

111.0 

119.9 

116.7 

18*2.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

106.3 

128.2 

117.7 

108.3 

109.6 

119.9 

115.0 

1898.-.. 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

104.6 

111.8 

98.4 

106.7 

106.1 

117.6 

107.5 

1894.... 

92.7 

95.4 

U4.1 

100.9 

84.3 

88.7 

100.3 

1CB2.7 

96.8 

95.6 

1896.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

81.0 

83.8 

97.0 

96.8 

a4.3 

89.3 

1896.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

67.5 

83.6 

93.8 

98.0 

80.7 

85.4 

1897.... 

1          92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

82.2 

90.3 

90.6 

88.8 

82.2 

88.0 

1898.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

93.7 

88.6 

tM.8 

90.6 

88.8 

88.4 

90.7 

1899.... 

100.4 

86.7 

93.6 

96.6 

110.4 

104.8 

98.1 

98.0 

94.9 

98.8 

1900.... 

100.4 

96.4 

97.9 

101.6 

119.1 

106.0 

100.3 

99.9 

118.3 

108.4 

1901.... 

'        100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

1(M.6 

111.3 

104.3 

100.3 

102.7 

104.6 

104.6 

1902.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103.7 

111.3 

108.0 

99.5 

102.0 

108.3 

105.5 

1903.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

101.6 

114.3 

110.6 

97.8 

101.2 

114.5 

106.6 

1904.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

112.4 

117.7 

114.5 

106.7 

110.5 

113.4 

112.6 

Wool. 

Worsted  yams. 

Year. 

Ohio,  fine 

fleece  (X  and 

XX  grade). 

scoured. 

Ohio,  me- 
dium fleece 

2-40S,  Aus- 
tralian fine. 

2-tOB,  XXX, 

Average, 
cloths  and 

(i  and  1 

graded 

scoured. 

Average. 

white,  in 
skeins. 

Average. 

clothing. 

1890.... 

129.6 

134.6 

132.1 

120.4 

124.1 

122.3 

113.6 

1891.... 

124. 1 

127.5 

125.8 

121.3 

125.4 

123.4 

111.3 

1892.... 

110.7 

115.6 

113.2 

119.6 

114.8 

117.2 

109.0 

1893.... 

102.0 

101.2 

101.6 

111.4 

107.6 

109.5 

107.2 

1894...- 

80.6 

77.6 

79.1 

91.3 

91.2 

91.3 

96,1 

1895.... 

68.2 

71.9 

70.1 

72.9 

75.1 

74.0 

92.7 

1896.-.. 

71.3 

.      69.8 

70.6 

71.2 

74.5 

72.9 

91.3 

1897.... 

89.7 

87.6 

88,7 

83.6 

81.3 

82.5 

91.1 

1898.... 

111.3 

105.3 

108.3 

101.2 

99.7 

100.5 

93.4 

1899.... 

112.8 

108.8 

110.8 

107.1 

106.3 

106.7 

96.7 

1900.... 

119.3 

116.0 

117.7 

118.3 

118.5 

118.4 

106.8 

1901.... 

98.7 

94.5 

96.6 

102.2 

102.1 

102.2 

101.0 

1902.... 

104.4 

97.2 

100.8 

110.3 

c  113.1 

111.7 

102.0 

1908.... 

118.5 

102.1 

110.3 

lift.  C 

•^120.4 

118.0 

106.6 

1904.... 

124.2 

106.7 

115.5 

116.6 

C116.8 

lie.  6 

109.8 

a  Average  for  1895-1899 = 100.        b  Average  for  1892-1899 = 100.        c  Designated  as  X XXX. 
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Tablk  v.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1 890-1899  =>  100.    For  a  more  detailed  deacrlption  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


1890... 
1891 . . . 
1892... 
1893... 
lotM ... 

I89A... 
1890. . . 

1.S97. . . 

Ingn. . . , 
ln9y. . . , 

1901 ... 
1902... 

i9oa... 

1904... 


Cloth8  and  clothing. 
Overcoatings. 


Beaver, 

Moscow,  all 

wool, 

black. 


Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 


116.7 

116.7 

llfi.7 

111.7 

9f>.5 

84.9 

84.9 

8-1.9 

.89.4 

98.7 

120.1 

106.1 

106.1 

117.3 

111.7 


113.4 

113.4 

113.4 

108.5 

9*2.8 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

97.7 

97.7 

116.7 

97.7 

97.7 

103.1 

103.1 


Chinchilla, 

Covert 

cotton 

cloth,  light 

warp.C.C. 

weight, 

grade. 

staple. 

109.1 

ia5.7 

107.7 

ias.7 

109.1 

105.7 

109.9 

106.7 

96.9 

101.2 

92.8 

99.9 

89.2 

87.4 

99.7 

83.6 

98.8 

97.2 

93.9 

104.9 

100.2 

I0I.4 

90.8 

97.2 

92.3 

97.2 

92.8 

94.0 

93.3 

94.0 

Kersey, 

Htaadard, 

27  to  28 

OS.  (o) 


94.9 
104.2 
100.9 
126.3 
120.3 
120.3 
126.3 
132.3 


Aver- 
age. 


111.2 

110.9 

111.2 

109.0 

97.4 

91.2 

87.3 

89.0 

97.4 

99.2 

112.9 

102.4 

102. 7 

106.7 

106.9 


Print 

Shawln: 

cloths: 

standard,  all 

28-inch, 

wool, 

72X 

61x64. 

144  iu., 

42-oz. 

117.7 

107.0 

103.  & 

107.0 

119.3 

107.0 

114.6 

107.0 

96.8 

107.0 

100.9 

107.0 

90.9 

89.1 

87.6 

89.6 

T2.6 

90.2 

96.8 

^89.1 

108.6 

107.0 

99.3 

107.0 

108.9 

107.0 

113.3 

107.0 

117.3 

107.0 

Year. 


1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
18^4, , , . 
189f). . . . 
1^96. . . . 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899. . . . 
1900.... 
1901 . . . . 
1902. . . . 
1900. . . . 
1904.... 


Sheetings. 


Bleached. 

Brown. 

10-4,  At- 
lantic. 

10-4, 

10^ 

Wam- 

sutta 

S,T. 

Aver- 
age. 

4-4,  At- 
lantic A. 

4-4,  In- 
dian 
Head. 

4-4;  Pen- 
perell  R. 

4-4.  Stark 
A.  A. 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver- 
age. 

122.1 

116.2 

106.0 

114.8 

121.0 

116.8 

116.2 

125.7 

119.7 

117.6 

116.4 

106.6 

107.2 

110. 1 

118.1 

116.1 

108.3 

.113.1 

113.9 

112.3 

108.7 

100.8 

99.8 

103.1 

106.7 

103.5 

103.3 

103.8 

lOi.3 

10S.S 

111.8 

103.3 

103.6 

106.2 

111.9 

108.5 

105.8 

109.3 

108.9 

107.7 

M.8 

92.5 

93.5 

93.6 

99.8 

95.5 

96.4 

99.2 

97.6 

96.9 

90.8 

94.7 

92.2 

93.6 

94.0 

93.5 

96.0 

97.7 

95.3 

94.6 

9(2.6 

96.1 

99.2 

95.6 

96.7 

99.4 

101.3 

97.8 

96.7 

97.4 

87.4 

92.  a 

99. 2 

98.0 

88.6 

93.9 

95.3 

86.1 

91.0 

91.8 

83.2 

91.3 

.      99. 2 

91.2 

80.1 

86.3 

86.2 

80.8 

83.4 

86.7 

89.4 

107.3 

100.1 

98.9 

84.8 

86.9 

91.5 

85.9 

87.2 

92.2 

111.3 

121.7 

101.3 

112.4 

100.4 

99.5 

107.4 

96.8 

101.0 

106.9 

100.9 

112.4 

99.2 

104.2 

98.0 

100.8 

107.4 

iM.l 

100.1 

101. 8 

101.4 

111.5 

99.2 

105.0 

99.3 

99.8 

103.3 

b92.6 

98.8 

101.4 

115.7 

120.8 

103.0 

113.2 

115.0 

ias.8 

108.7 

M01.9 

108.6 

110.6 

128.3 

128.7 

91.1 

117.0 

129.8 

128.1 

121.4 

6117.0 

124.1 

121.1 

Year. 


1890... 
1891 . . , 
1892... 
1893... 
1894. . . 
1895... 
1896... 
1K97... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1908... 


Shirtings:  bleached. 


4-4.  Fruit 
of  the 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4,  Lons 
dale. 

116.1 

115. 2 

116.2 

109.8 

111.6 

113. 1 

111.0 

106.2 

111.7 

114.3 

113.2 

114.4 

99.9 

98.4 

100.0 

96.2 

96.5 

96.9 

95.6 

98.4 

94.2 

88.0 

91.1 

87.1 

80.2 

82.2 

81.8 

>8.5 

87.5 

86.1 

103.4 

106.5 

100.6 

103.0 

111.0 

101.5 

103.8 

107.8 

101.9 

105. 4 

107.1 

103.9 

110.2 

111.9 

109.5 

4-4,  New 
York 
Milhi. 


110.5 

110.2 

IOC.  3 

105.6 

101.0 

97.1 

101.0 

95. 4 

89.5 

82.8 

89.7 

86.8 

87.4 

97.0 

91.7 


4-4,  Wam- 

sutta 

<o> 

XX. 


106.6 

106.4 

102.6 

103.5 

100.2 

102.2 

100.3 

98.6 

85.1 

94  A 

101.8 

92.3 

98.4 

102.7 

97.2 


Avenigo. 


112.9 

110.2 

107.4 

110  2 

99.9 

97.6 

97.9 

92.0 

83.8 

H7.8 

100.4 

98.9 

98.8 

101.7 


Silk:  raw. 


Italian, 
cla.«^«lcal. 


122.7 

98.4 

105. 3 

118.2 

8<).5 

94.9 

85.3 

85.6 

91.1 

112.1 

106.0 

90.4 

96.5 

106.3 

90.8 


Japan, 
filatures. 


130.5 

99.8 

107.7 

113.0 

83.7 

94.2 

84.8 

86.2 

90.5 

109.7 

108.7 

87.4 

95.1 

102.9 

90.6 


Average. 


126.6 

99.1 

106.5 

116.6 

86.1 

94.6 

85.1 

86.9 

90.8 

110.9 

104.9 

88.9 

96.8 

104.6 

90.7 


«  Average  for  1 897- 1899 -- 100. 

*  Sheetings:  brawn,  4-1,  Mawuichnsetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand, 
tive  price,  t^co  pages  409  and  410. 


For  method  of  comf^nting  rela* 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899»100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings. 

/ 

Year. 

Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

Indigo  blue, 

all  wool, 

54-inch,  14- 

onnce, 
Middlesex. 

Indigo 
blue,  all 

Serge, 
Washing- 
ton Mills 
C700.  (ft) 

Trouserings. 

fancy 
worsted,  (b) 

Aver- 

Tickings: 

Amos- 

keag 

12-oz., 

Wash. 

Mills,  (a) 

16-oz,, 

Wa.sh. 

Mills,  (a) 

wool,  16- 
ounce. 

age. 

A-m     V/«     A,» 

1890....! • 

116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
114.0 
111.1 
87.1 

109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
92.3 
83.0 

113.1 

113. 1 

•113.4 

112.7 

98.3 

89.2 

118.1 

1891 1 

t 

110.7 

1892 1 

.     120.9 

120.9 

90.7 

90.7 

106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 

108.4 

1893 1 

111.3 

1891 I 

102.2 

1895.... 

92.5 

93.8 

94.8 

1896.... 

89.1 

87.6 

86.0 

89.9 

81.6 

92.3 

87.8 

96.0 

1897.... 

92.2 

93.3 

79.1 

87.4 

87.7 

92.3 

88.7 

91.9 

1898.... 

111.3 

•     111.4 

86.0 

103.2 

99.8 

108.9 

103.4 

»l.3 

1899.... 

114.9 

113.9 

86.0 

107.2 

107.7 

106.6 

106.1 

87.0 

KOJ.... 

131.4 

133.7 

86.0 

118.4 

107.6 

117.6 

115.8 

102.2 

1901.... 

110.6 

lU.O 

89.6 

109.2 

106.6 

102.2 

101.9 

95.5 

1902.... 

110.9 

108.6 

99.2 

109.2 

105.1 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

1903.... 

115.2 

112.1 

108.8 

112.6 

100.4 

104.6 

109.0 

104.1 

1904.... 

112.2 

109.6 

109.1 

114.1 

102.9 

106.2 

109.0 

114.8 

Underwear. 

Women' 

s  dress  goods. 

Year. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

all  wool, 

etc. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

merino. 

52^  wool, 

etc. 

Aver- 
age. 

Alpaca, 
cotton 
warp. 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, all 
wool, 
10-11 
twill. 
38-in., 
Atlantic 
J. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp. 
9-twill, 

4-4, 

Atlantic 

F. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp. 
■22-Inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
27-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Frank- 
lin 
sack- 
ings, 
6-4. 

Aver- 
age. 

1820-... 

106.2 

106.9 

106.6 

108.1 

119.8 

119.3 

109.9 

111.0 

115.3 

113.9 

1891.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

108.1 

126.1 

119.3 

109.9 

111.0 

119.9 

116.7 

1892.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

106.3 

128.2 

117.7 

108.3 

109.6 

119.9 

115.0 

1893.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

104.6 

111.8 

98.4 

106.7 

106.1 

117.6 

107.5 

1894.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

100.9 

81.3 

88.7 

100.3 

102.7 

96.8 

95.6 

1895.... 

1         92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

81.0 

83.8 

97.0 

95.8 

84.3 

89.3 

1896.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

67.5 

83.6 

93.8 

98.0 

80.7 

85.4 

1897.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

82.2 

90.3 

90.5 

88.8 

82.2 

88.0 

1898.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

93.7 

88.6 

tM.3 

90.5 

88.8 

88.4 

90.7 

1899.... 

100.4 

86.7 

93.6 

96.6 

110.4 

104.8 

98.1 

98.0 

94.9 

98.8 

1900.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

1(M.6 

119.1 

108.0 

100.3 

99.9 

118.3 

106.4 

1901.... 

'        100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

101.6 

111.3 

104.3 

100.3 

102.7 

101.5 

104.6 

1902.... 

'        100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103.7 

111.3 

108.0 

99.5 

102.0 

108.3 

105.5 

1903.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

101.5 

114.3 

110.5 

97.8 

101.2 

114.5 

106.6 

1904.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

112.4 

117.7 

114.5 

106.7 

110.5 

113.4 

112.5 

Wool. 

Worsted  yams. 

Year. 

Ohio,  fine 

fleece  (X  and 

XX  grade), 

scoured. 

Ohio,  me- 
dium fleece 

2-40s,  Aus- 
tralian tine. 

2-40R,  XXX, 

Average. 

cloths  and 

a  and  f 

graded, 

scoured. 

Average. 

white,  in 

skeins. 

Average. 

clothing. 

1890.... 

129.5 

134.6 

132.1 

120.4 

121.1 

122.3 

113.5 

1891.... 

124.1 

127.5 

125.8 

121.3 

125.4 

123.4 

111.3 

1892.... 

110.7 

115.6 

113.2 

119.6 

114.8 

117.2 

109.0 

1893.... 

102.0 

101.2 

101.6 

111.4 

107.6 

109.5 

107.2 

1894.... 

80.5 

77.6 

79.1 

91.3 

91.2 

91.3 

%.l 

1895...- 

68.2 

71.9 

70.1 

72.9 

75.1 

74.0 

92.7 

1896-.-. 

71.3 

.      69.8 

70.6 

71.2 

71.5 

72.9 

91.3 

1897-.. . 

89.7 

87.6 

88.7 

83.6 

81.3 

82.5 

91.1 

1898.... 

111.3 

ia>.3 

108.3 

101.2 

99.7 

100.5 

93.4 

1899 .... 

112.8 

108.8 

110.8 

107.1 

106.3 

106.7 

96.7 

1900.... 

119.3 

116.0 

117.7 

118.3 

118.5 

118.4 

106.8 

1901.... 

98.7 

94.5 

96.6 

102,2 

102.1 

102.2 

101.0 

1902.... 

101.4 

97.2 

100.8 

110.3 

^113.1 

111.7 

102.0 

1903.... 

118.5 

102.1 

110.3 

115.6 

<?120.4 

118.0 

106.6 

1904.... 

124.2 

106.7 

115.5 

116.6 

C116.8 

116.5 

109.8 

a  Average  for  1895-1899=100.       b  Average  for  1892-1899=100.       c  Designated  as  XXXX. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued- 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Candles: 
ada- 
man- 
tine. 

6s,  14-oz. 


102.3 
102.8 
102.8 
112.9 
110.9 
108.7 
108.7 
95.8 
78.4 


78. 
135. 
140. 
140. 
127. 


115.1 


Coal. 


Anthracite. 


Bro- 
ken. 


103.5 

102.3 

107.4 

105.8 

101.5 

97.5 

97.1 

96.4 

95.4 

93.1 

97.1 

105.6 

110.4 

126.2 

126.1 


Chest- 
nut. 


93.3 

96.7 

109.7 

116.9 

98.6 

82.9 

98.9 

103.9 

98.8 

101.4 

108.9 

120.4 

124.0 

134.2 

134.2 


Egg. 


100.6 

104.4 

110.8 

107.2 

94.3 

84.3 

98.8 

105.7 

100.2 

93.8 

99.7 

112.9 

121.5 

134.3 

134.2 


- 

tove. 

Aver- 

age. 

97.8 

96.8 

101.6 

101.3 

109.4 

109.3 

110.5 

109.9 

94.9 

97.3 

82.4 

86.8 

100.0 

98.7 

105.8 

103.0 

100.1 

98.6 

97.6 

96.5 

1(M.0 

102.4 

113.9 

113.2 

117.6 

118.4 

127.1 

130.5 

127.1 

130.4 

Bituminous. 


Georges 
Creek 

(at 
mine). 


Georges  i   Pitts- 
Creek       burg    ' 

(f.  o.  b.     (Youg-' 
N.Y.         hio-    ; 

Harlx)r).  gheny). 


4 
2 
3 


97.1 
106.9 
101.3 
103.6 

92. 

87. 
101. 

93.8 
102.7 
113.9 
135.0 
150.5 
239.1 
269.6 
196.9 


108.9 

110.5 

106.9 

107.6 

99.8 

102.5 

97.1. 

89.0 

79.3 

98.4 

106.0 

106.0 

118.0 

161.8 

llti.5 


I 


103.3 

122.7 

116.5 

117.9 

98.6 

93.3 

89.1 

88.6 

87.9 

82.6 

117.0 

117.0 

122.4 

143.9 

i:r2. 5 


Aver- 
age. 


103.1 

113.4 

108,2 

109.7 

96.9 

94.3 

%.8 

90.5 

90.0 

9M.3 

119.3 

124.7 

169.8 

191.8 

148.6 


I  Avor- 

I  ag-e. 

I 


103.6 

106.4 
108.9 
109.8 
97.1 
90.  O 
97.6 
97.6 
94.9 
97.3 
109-7 
118.1 
140.4 
15G.7 
138.2 


Year. 


Coke: 
Connella- 


VUIC, 

furnace. 

1890.... 

122.7 

1891.... 

110.4 

1892.... 

106.5 

1893.... 

87.1 

189^1.... 

62. 3 

1895.... 

78.0 

1896.... 

110.4 

1897.... 

95.2 

189vS.... 

98.8 

1899.... 

128.7 

1900.... 

155.8 

1901.... 

116.6 

1902.... 

158.2 

1903.... 

171.5 

1904.... 

96.4 

Matches: 

parlor, 

domestic. 


111.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99 
94 
96 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
90.1 
85.4 
85.4 


] 

Petroleum. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Average. 

Average, 

fuel  and 

160°  fire 
test,  w.w. 

lighting. 

For  export. 

Average. 
112.4 

100.7 

95.4 

112.9 

111.8 

104.7 

78.6 

105.6 

98.8 

102.2 

92.6 

102.7 

61.1 

93.8 

89.2 

91.5 

81.4 

101. 1 

70.3 

80.4 

81.6 

81.0 

77.4 

100.0 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

80.5 

84.4 

92.4 

149. 2 

109.6 

103.6 

106.6 

120.8 

98.1 

129.6 

108.2 

116.7 

112.5 

118.1 

101.3 

86.6 

92.0 

101.1 

96.6 

93.2 

96.4 

100.2 

96.8 

102.1 

99.5 

99.7 

95. 4 

142.1 

121.9 

114.0 

118.0 

126.0 

105.0 

148.5 

181.6 

183.5 

132.6 

137.9 

120.9 

132.9 

115.4 

123,1 

119.3 

123.8 

119.5 

135.9 

113.1 

124. 5 

118.8 

124.5 

134.3 

174.6 

132.5 

153.1 

142.8 

153.4 

149.3 

178.8 

127.3 

153.6 

140.5 

153.2 

132.6 

Bar  iro 

n:  best  i 

From 

store 

(Phila. 

mar- 

refined. 

Aver- 
age. 

Barb 
wire: 
galvan- 
ized. 

Metals  and  implcmentH. 

■ 

Injyot, 
lake. 

Builders'  h 

ardware. 

1 
Locks:  1 
com-     . 

""^^     l^e' 
mor-      *^'-' 

Copp 

Sheet, 

hot- 
rollod 
(base 

cr. 

Year. 

From 
mill 

(Pitts- 
burg 

Butts: 
loose 
joint, 
cast, 

Door- 
knobs: 

steel, 
bn)nze 

Wire, 
bare. 

Aver- 
age. 

uiHr- 
ket). 

ket). 
125.0 

1-26.0 

141.2 

3x3  in. 
111.7 

plated. 

97.8 

tisc. 

1 

101.6     103.7 

127.0 

hizos). 

1890.... 

126.9 

137.1  I  128.1 

130.9 

1891.... 

117.9 

115.9 

116.9 

127.4 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6     lo:<.7 

ia5.8 

114.5 

112.7 

111.0 

1892.... 

113.1 

114.0 

113.6 

109.5 

96.8 

97.8 

101.6 

98.7 

93. 5 

96.4 

98.2 

Wi.O 

1893.... 

103.4 

103.7 

103.6 

99.7 

98.4 

97.8 

101.6 

99.3 

KS.O 

90.4 

92. 2 

90.4 

1894.... 

82.8 

81.7 

82.3 

86.1 

95. 9 

97.8 

100.1 

97.9 

70.8 

8:).  9       79. 0 

80.6 

1895.... 

86.2 

87.8 

87.0 

88.9 

100.3 

115.1 

102.0 

105»8 

87.1 

85.9 

81.6 

8:>.9 

1M96 

84.1 

85.4 

84.8 

77.7 

104.1 

102.1 

106.1 

104.1 

"88.9 

85.9 

92.6 

89.1 

1897.... 

75.9 

79.9 

77.9 

71.3 

96.8 

97.8 

102.0 

98.9 

91.7 

88.2 

93.9 

91.3 

1898.... 

73.8 

78.0 

75.9 

72.7 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

91.0 

90.8 

84. 4       93. 9 

91.7 

1899.... 

134.5 

126.2 

130.4 

125.5 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

143.2 

131.1     124.7 

133.0 

1900.... 

148. 3 

119.5 

13^.9 

134.4 

126.0 

106.8 

90.5     110.0 

134.0 

124.6  ,  123.0 

127. 4 

1901.... 

124. 1 

112.2 

118.2 

120.2 

116.  S 

112.0 

91.8  ;  100.9 

VM\.  7 

12.">.9     124.0 

1-28.9 

1902.... 

133.8 

129.9 

131. V 

110.9 

120.0 

120. 9 

101.0     119.2 

97.3 

107.5 

90.6 

98.5 

1903.... 

122.1 

122.0 

122. 1 

108.4 

120. 0 

l:V2.C 

110.2     123.1 

110.9 

115.6 

102.3 

109.6 

1904.... 

102,1 

101. 9 

103.5 

99.3 

120.0       144.8 

12,5.6 

132.3 

100.2 

108.5 

98.2 

101.8 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899= 100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

Lead: 

Lead 

Nails. 

Pig  iron, 

» 

Year. 

Cut, 

Wire, 

Gray 

pig. 

pipe. 

8- penny, 
fence 
and 

common. 

8-penny, 
fence 
and 

common. 

Aver- 
age. 

Besse- 
mer. 

Foundry 
No.  1. 

1 

Foundry 
No.  2. 

forue, 
South- 
em, 
coke. 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.*.. 

115.5 

112.1 

125.2 

137.1 

131.2 

137.0 

124.3 

181.4 

190.8 

• 
130.9 

1891.... 

114.7 

116.2 

100.3 

114.1 

107.2 

115.8 

118.4 

117.9 

112.9 

116.  S 

1892.... 

108.4 

107.6 

96.2 

101.8 

98.8 

104.3 

106.4 

105.5 

106.3 

105.6 

1893.... 

96.2 

108.8 

92.0 

92.1 

92.1 

98.4 

96.1 

95.3, 

95.9 

96.7 

1894.... 

86.9 

92.0 

83.6 

76.4 

80.0 

82.6 

85.5 

83.1^        80.6 

83.0 

1895.... 

85.6 

87.2 

105^3 

98.0 

10U7 

92.3 

88.5 

89.4 

93.1 

90.8 

1896.... 

78.7 

85.1 

148.4 

135.« 

141.9 

88.1 

87.5 

90.2 

86.6 

88.1 

1897 

91.0 

89.6 

72.9 

68.7 

70.8 

73.5 

81.7 

77.4 

79.4 

78.6 

1898.... 

99.7 

95.5 

65.8 

C6.5 

65.9 

75.0 

78.8 

76.8 

78.6 

77.3 

1899 

117.6 

111.0 

110.8 

110.4 

110.6 

138.1 

130.8 

132.9 

135.8 

134.4 

1900.... 

116.8 

106.3 

123.1 

121.8 

122.5 

141.5 

135.0 

141.8 

140.7 

139.8 

1901.... 

115.0 

101.8 

115.6 

109.4 

112.5 

115.7 

107.2 

112.8 

113.2 

112,2 

1902.... 

107.9 

108.3 

116.7 

97.3 

107.0 

150.0 

149.9 

162.7 

158.8 

155.4 

1903.... 

112.3 

107.8 

120.2 

96.0 

108.1 

137.7 

184.5 

146.6 

146.4 

141.3 

1904.... 

116.3 

99.5 

99.5 

88.2 

93.9 

99.8 

105.2 

104.4 

105.8 

103.7 

Year. 

Ouick- 
nlver. 

Silver: 
bar, 
fine. 

1890.... 

130.5 

140.6 

1891.... 

112.3 

132.2 

1892.... 

100.9 

116.9 

1893.... 

93.2 

104.4 

1S94.... 

85.7 

85.5 

1805.... 

91.8 

88.5 

1896.... 

89.0 

91.0 

1W7.... 

92.2 

81.1 

1896.... 

97.0 

78.9 

1899.... 

107.8 

80.8 

1900.... 

121.0 

82.9 

1901.... 

118.5 

79.7 

1902.... 

115.5 

70.5 

1903.... 

113.4 

72.4 

1901.... 

105.5 

77.2 

Spelter: 
}S  estem. 


122.6 
112.4 
102.9 
7 


90. 

78. 

80. 

88. 

93. 
100. 
130. 

97.8 

89.6 
107.7 
123.5 
113.9 


5 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 


Steel 

Steel 

billets. 

rails. 

141.5 

121.9 

117.7 

114.8 

109.8 

115.1 

94.9 

107.9 

77.0 

n.i 

85.9 

98.4 

87.5 

107.4 

70.1 

71.9 

71.1 

67.6 

144.6 

107.9 

116.4 

123.9 

112.1 

104.9 

142.1 

107.4 

129.7 

107.4 

103.0 

107.4 

Steel 

sheets: 

black. 

No.  27.  (a) 


104.9 

106.9 

96.0 

87.1 

84.8 

119.2 

180.8 

140.6 

129.9 

116.1 

93.8 


Tin: 
pig- 


115.5 

110.3 

110.9 

109.0 

98.7 

76.5 

72.4 

74.0 

84.5 

148.2 

163.7 

142.6 

144.2 

153.4 

152.5 


Tin  plates. 


Domes- 
tic, Bes- 
semer, 
coke, 
14x20.(6) 


Import- 
ed, Bes- 
semer, 
coke.I.C., 
14x20.  (c) 


100.6 
93.2 
83.5 
122.7 
137.0 
122.7 
120.7 
115.4 
105.5 


104.6 

116.4 

115.7 

117.1 

106.7 

81.4 

82.9 

85.1 

87.2 

(d] 

(d 

\d) 

(d 

U) 
(") 


Aver- 
age. 


104.* 

116.4 

115.7 

117.1 

106.7 

84.4 

91.8 

89.2 

85.4 

122.7 

137.0 

122.7 

120.7 

115.4 

105.5 


Tools. 

Chisels: 

Saws. 

Year 

Aufrers: 

Axes: 

extra. 

Files:  8- 

Hammers: 

Planes: 

extra, 

M.C.O., 

socket 

Inch  mill 

Mavdolc 

Bailey 

Crosscut, 
Disston. 

Hand, 

l-incb. 

Yankee. 

firmer, 
1-Inch. 

bastard. 

No.  li. 

No.  5. 

Disston 
No.  7. 

Average. 

1890.... 

118.2 

120.4 

110.9 

106.7 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

112.7 

106.4 

1891.... 

118.2 

118.3 

1  0.9 
110.9 

104.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1892.... 

118.2 

106.5 

102.2 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1893.... 

111.9 

106.5 

102.1 

101.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1894.... 

95.9 

100.9 

91.5 

97.3 

96.9 

101.3 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1895.... 

82.9 

98.0 

90.3 

95.4 

97.6 

93.9 

100.0 

98.6 

99.  S 

1896.... 

86.7 

88.4 

94.7 

91.2 

105.2 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.  S 

1897.... 

88.6 

83.9 

90.3 

94.4 

105.2 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1898.... 

88.6 

79.9 

90.8 

96.8 

100.6 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1899.... 

91.1 

97.1 

107.6 

109.7 

107.0 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1900.... 

124.4 

102.9 

127.6 

127.8 

115.9 

107.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1901.... 

105.7 

88.8 

121.4 

123.1 

117.2 

110.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1902.... 

111.9 

103.0 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1903.... 

143.7 

107.6 

147.8 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.  S 

1904.... 

149.3 

123.3 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

r 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

a  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899- 
6  Average  for  189&-1899=100. 


100. 


c  Average  for  1890-1898=100. 
d  Quotations  discontinued. 
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Tablk  v.— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIF^  1890  TO  1904 -Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1893  ^>100.    For  &  more  detailed  deacrlpUon  of  the  articles,  see  Table  L] 


Metals  and  implementM. 

Tools. 

Year 

Wood  8creW8:i 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 

Vises:  Folid 

1  Mnch,  No. 

C.  0..  brick, 
104-inch. 

box,  50- 
pound. 

Average.    JO,  flat  head. 

1890.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

107.2 

180.5 

1»»1.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

105.6 

132.5 

J892.... 

100.1 

100.0 

100.1 

104.5 

139.1 

1893.... 

100.1 

100.0 

107.6 

108.0 

189.1 

1894.... 

94.7 

100.0 

104.0 

98.6 

103.2 

1895.... 

94.7 

100.0 

»7.2 

95.8 

74.0 

1896.... 

9ftS 

100.0 

95.4 

95.7 

68.4 

1887.... 

100.8 

100.0 

89.7 

95.0 

56.3 

1898.... 

100.8 

100.0 

84.  f 

98.9 
l5l.8 

00.8 

1899.... 

109.4 

100.0 

100.7 

S6.2 

19U0.... 

116.9 

100.0 

109.4 

111.8 

120.5 

1901.... 

115.9 

100.0 

128.7 

110.0 

69.2 

1902.... 

118.9 

100.0 

131.5 

114.6 

63.0 

1908.... 

102.0 

100.0 

132.7 

118.2 

72.4 

XWa*  •  •  ■ 

97.8 

100.0 

109.1 

118.4 

62.6 

Zinc: 
sheet. 

Average. 

metals  and 
implements. 

114.0 

119.2 

107.7 

111.7 

108.4 

•  106.0 

94.0 

100.7 

74.4 

90.7 

85.1 

92.0 

93.0 

98.7 

98.0 

86.6 

103.5 

86.4 

131.9 

114.7 

114.8 

190.6 

104.7 

111.9 

107.9 

117.2 

118.3 

117.6 

105.6 

109.6 

Year. 

Brick: 

common 

domestic. 

1890.... 

118.0 

1891.... 

im.  6 

1892.... 

108.7 

1893.... 

104.9 

1894.... 

89.9 

1895.... 

95.5 

1896.. . . 

91.0 

1897.... 

88. 8 

loW*  .... 

103.4 

1K99.... 

102.2 

1900.... 

91.4 

1901.... 

HXi.7 

1902.... 

9rt.  H 

1903.... 

•      106. 2 

1904.... 

iai.7 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Carbonate 

of  lead: 

American, 

in  oil. 


110.6 

112.7 

114.0 

105.5 

90.8 

91.0 

89.6 


92. 
94. 

108. 


99.8 

93.4 

lWi.6 

103.6 


Cement. 

- 



.  _ 

Doors: 

Lime: 

Unsteed 

Porllfturt, 
domestic.o 

Roscndalc. 

Average. 

pine. 

125. 8 
114.4 
114.4 
112. 1 
96.1 
83.5 

common. 

117.5 
109.5 
111.5 
111.5 
101.8 
98.8 

oil:  raw. 

118.8 
106.2 
109.2 
100.0 
104.5 
96.1 

118.8 
106.2 
109. 2 
100.0 
101.5 
97.4 

135  8 

106  8 

SO  0 

102  2 

llf.6 

98.6 

115.6 

100.2 

93.9 

97.1 

76.6 

88.8 

81.2 

98.5 

84.8 

91.7 

74.3 

86.8 

72.2 

100.1 

85.7 

92.9 

84.6 

89.0 

86.5 

102.6 

100.8 

.101.7 

118.2 

95.8 

94.1 

108.1 

114.6 

111.4 

145.5 

82.0 

138.7 

94.7 

114.8 

104.8 

173.1 

92.9 

140.0 

97.7 

97.5 

97.6 

194.1 

96.7 

180.8 

101.6 

100.3 

101.0 

1:kS.2 

94.5 

91.9 

r3.2 

90.4 

81.8 

l/>4. 6 

99.0 

91.7 

Year. 

Hem- 

Mnpic: 

lock. 

hard. 

1890.... 

105.2 

100.0 

IS'JI.... 

104.1 

100.0 

ISW.... 

102.8 

100.0 

1S'.«.... 

10O.3 

100.0 

1H94.... 

97.9 

100.0 

1MI5.... 

93.2 

100.0 

1896.... 

93.3 

100.0 

1H97.... 

92.0 

100.0 

IHjW.... 

98.2 

100.0 

1K99,... 

113.0 

100.1 

1900.... 

137.9 

io;i.8 

ism .... 

V2^.i 

100.8 

1902.... 

i:t».4 

107.8 

1903.... 

140.4 

119.5 

1904.... 

142. 1 

117.0 

Lumber. 


Oak:  while. 


Plain. 


101.2 
101.5 
102.7 
103.5 

99 

96 

96 

96 

96 
104 
109.1 

9H.2 
109.2 
119.8 
124.2 


Quar- 
tered. 


95. 9 
99.8 
98.7 
98.7 
9.^.2 
99  *> 
101 

100 

97 


Aver- 
age. 


Pino. 


White,  boards. 


biin'   I'-'PP-^'^- 


5 
3 

8 
112.7 


120.1 
110.2 
117.5 
1S9.3 
150.4 


98.6 

100.7 

100.7 

101.1 

97.4 

98.0 

99.2  1 

9H.6 

97.3 

108,4 

114.6 

101.2 

113.4 

129.  6 

137.3 


98.1 

99.4 

100.  2 

lOH.  9 

1U6. 2 

1*).H 

9«).4 

92.5 

90.0 

IW.  9 

125.7 

122.0 

137.3 

140.3 

134. 4 


94.7 

9«».7 

9H.  9 

104.2 

99.7 

9M.H 

100.  2 

W.  5 

99.0 

KVS.  4 

123.5 

129.  H 

16').  7 

171. K 

174.0 


Aver- 
age. 


96.4 

98.1 

99.6 

106.6 

103.0 

99.8 

98.3 

9<k0 

94.8 

107.7 

12  J.  C 

125.  9 

149.0 

rv..  I 

154. 2 


Yellow.  {Average. 


112.4 

108. 1 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

91.6 

88.9 

89. 

100. 


0 
9 


108.5 

112.2 

106.5 

113.7 

113.7 

ll&O 

101.7 

101.4 

99.8 

104.4 

102.0 

97.1 

95.2 

98.7 

96.8 

107.9 

120.5 

119.4 

137.2 

141.9 

141.5 


a  Average  for  1895-1K99-100. 
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Tabls  ¥•— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Avenge  price  for  IB9a-189&=lJ0O.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  L] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Lumber. 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsil- 

"Year. 

Oxide  of 
zinc. 

vered. 

Putty. 

Resin: 
good. 

1 

Poplar. 

Spruce. 

Aveia^e. 

Area  3  to    Area  5  to 
5  sq.  ft.      10  sq.  ft. 

ATemge. 

strained. 

U90.... 

97.2 

113.5 

102.0 

106.8 

146.0 

184.9 

140.5 

110.8 

96.1 

1«91.... 

97.2 

99.1 

10D.7 

104.8 

143.3 

132.9 

138.1 

Iia8 

102.4 

1892.... 

97.6 

108.6 

100.5 

106.5 

115.7 

106.0 

110.9 

10L9 

93.2 

18».... 

107.2 

96.0 

102.1 

103.3 

116.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.3 

87.6 

I«M.... 

10L2 

88.6 

98.7 

96.3 

90.9 

86.7 

88.8 

99.4 

86.9 

1895.... 

96.8 

99.8 

97.6 

87.6 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

91.8 

106.4 

1896.... 

96.8 

99.3 

97.2 

95.8 

96.7 

104.0 

98.9 

91.8 

121.2 

1S«.... 

97.8 

97.6 

96.2 

94.3 

65.1 

6L7 

58.4 

91.8 

112.0 

1898.... 

96.6 

95.8 

97.2 

99.0 

74.4 

82.9 

78.7 

91.8 

98.7 

1899.... 

106.6 

107.3 

107.7 

109.5 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

106.3 

96.5 

1900.... 

120.2 

121.1 

119.3 

112.8 

93.7 

104.0 

98.9 

120.3 

in.  8 

1901.... 

117.0 

125.4 

115.0 

109.5 

88.2 

94.4 

91.3 

94.9 

106.8 

1902.... 

184.2 

134.2 

127.4 

nao 

115.8 

TO.  9 

79.2 

76.1 

121.5 

112.0 

1908.... 

158.3 

133.7 

137.4 

72.3 

83.1 

77.7 

89.2 

153.9 

1901.... 

160.5 

142.9 

140.2 

115.8 

82.7 

70.3 

66.5 

69.6 

196.8 

Shingles. 


Year. 


Cypress. 


White 
pine. 


1890... 

1891.. 

1802... 

1896... 

1894 «. . 

1895.. 

1S96.. 

1897.. 

18».. 

1809. . 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1908.. 

1904.. 


118.7 

115.2 

111.7 

106.3 

99.2 

9:).  9 

88.6 

83. 3 

88.6 

91.4 

101.0 

101.0 

94.7 

91.0 

92.2 


102.6 

106.9 

101.4 

102.8 

100.2 

98.8 

96.5 

94.6 

94.9 

Ho. 
106. 
111. 
123. 
1-25. 
122. 


3 
9 
9 
0 
1 
5 


Average. 


Tar. 


110.7 

111.1 

108.1 

104.6 

99.7 

96.4 

92.6 

89.0 

91.8 

96.4 

104.0 

106.5 

108.9 

108.1 

107.4 


122.4 

131.4 

107.9 

86.8 

90.6 

94.8 

84.0 

87.5 

91.1 

106.4 

118.1 

106.4 

110.0 

139. 4 

139.4 


Turpen- 
tine: 
spirits  of. 


122.0 
113.5 
96.5 
89.8 
87.7 
87.4 
82.1 
87.5 
96.4 
137.0 


142 
111. 
141. 
171. 
172. 


7 
5 
8 
0 
2 


Window  glass:  American, 
single. 


FIrsUs 

6x8  to 

10x15 

inch. 


106.6 

102.8 

92.7 

99.4 

92.6 

74.3 

83.8 

102.2 

•1'22.9 

125.9 

125.5 

191.9 

149.6 

122.7 

134.2 


Thirdsi, 

6x8  to 

10x15 

inch. 


I  Average, 
I  lumber 

and 
building 
Average,   materi- 
als. 


I 


98.2 

97.3 

87.7 

94.0 

89.8 

76.5 

88.0 

107.9 

128.8 

131.9 

127. 5 

180.4 

141.0 

118.7 

128.0 


100.9 

100.1 

90.2 

96.7 

91.2 

75.4 

85.9 

105 

125 

128 

126 

186.2 

145.8 

120.7 

131.1 


111.8 

10K.4 

102.8 

101.9 

96.8 

94.1 

93.4 

90.4 

95.8 

106.8 

115.7 

116.7 

118.8 

121.4 

122.7 


Dt 

uga  and  c 

Glycer- 
in:     I 
refined,  i 

1 

hemicals 

• 

Year. 

Alcohol: 

grain, 

94  per 

cent. 

Alcohol: 
wood,    , 

refined, 
95  per 
cent.     1 

Alum: 
lump. 

Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
.seconds. 

Muriatic 

arid: 

20°. 

Opium: 

natural, 

in 

cases. 

Quinine: 
Ameri- 
can. 

Sul- 
phuric 
acid: 
6GP. 

Avenige, 

drugH 

and 

cheml- 

CJlls. 

1890.... 

92.5 

119.2 

109.0 

102.2 

126.3 
10§.9 

100.0 

111.0 

133.1 

98.9 

110.2 

1891.... 

98.9 

121.6 

94.6 

138.2 

94.2 

82,4 

102.0 

91.0 

103.6 

1«92,... 

95.6 

136.0 

95.8 

116.7 

99.8 

116.8 

70.8 

88.7 

106.7 

1U2.9 

1898.... 

97.3 

135.4 

104.2 

90.5 

96.2 

97.1 

101.3 

87.4 

95.5 

100.5 

1894.... 

96.1 

75.5 

101.2 

80.1 

85.3 

84.6 

96.8 

106.5 

82.0 

89.8 

1896.... 

104.0 

90.9 

95.8 

75.5 

86.1 

79.8 

78.0 

102.0 

78.7 

87.9 

1896.... 

102.7 

89.1 

98,2 

86.8 

119.4 

72.1 

88.6 

97.8 

78.7 

92.6 

1897.... 

101.6 

72,9 

99.4 

97.2 

93.5 

104.8 

99.2 

74.3 

106.7 

94.4 

1898.... 

103.8 

78.6 

98.8 

110.7 

88.5 

123.1 

141.6 

87.2 

127. 0 

106.6 

1899.... 

107.6 

80.8 

100.6 

102.1 

95.0 

129.8 

130.2 

120.9 

134.8 

111.3 

1900.... 

106.5 

83.9 

101.8 

102.2 

108.3 

129.8 

135.6 

135.2 

134.8 

115.7 

1901.... 

109.7 

64.2 

104.8 

106.3 

107.5 

144.2 

136.8 

123.0 

140.4 

115.2 

1902.... 

107.4 

67.3 

104.8 

113.2 

103.2 

161.5 

120.0 

104.7 

146.1 

114.2 

1903.... 

106.9 

62.0 

103.6 

107.9 

103.4 

153.8 

130.6 

102.6 

142.7 

112.6 

1904.... 

108.6 

61.6 

104.8 

105.2 

99.8 

153.8 

116.5 

94.8 

144.9 

110.0 

( 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1800-1899 » 100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


House  furnishing  goods. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture 

Year. 

Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 

Plates, 

white 

granite. 

Teacups 
and  sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables, 
kitchen. 

Average. 

1890.... 

108.0 

1Q9.1 

109.6 

108.9 

118.7 

• 
118.0 

109.8 

103.9 

110.1 

1891.... 

106.6 

106.9 

107.4 

1Q(I.6 

118.7 

118.0 

109.8 

108.9 

110.1 

1892.... 

102.8 

103.7 

104.2 

108.4 

118.7 

110.6 

111.1 

108.9 

109.8 

1898.... 

102.8 

103.7 

101.2 

103.4 

104.2 

110.6 

111.1 

108.9 

107.6 

1694.... 

101.0 

101.9 

102.8 

101.9 

104.2 

96.9 

91.6 

98.7 

97.8 

1895.... 

94.6 

92.9 

94.4 

94.0 

94.8 

96.9 

91.6 

96.7 

96.4 

1896.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

96.9 

91.  r. 

96.6 

91.7 

1897.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

80.7 

91.6 

96.6 

87.7 

XoW) .... 

100.4 

100.8 

96.0 

99.7 

94.7 

82.7 

86.6 

96.6 

89.9 

lo.lv .... 

101.7 

102.9 

99.2 

101.8 

96.7 

98.9 

106.7 

100.1 

100.1 

1900.... 

106.6 

108.1 

104.8 

106.3 

106.6 

129.1 

136.1 

108.1 

120.0 

1901.... 

112.6 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

106.6 

113.0 

124.2 

108.1 

113.0 

1902.... 

112.6 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.8 

118.4 

128.6 

108.1 

116.6 

1903.... 

116.4 

111.4 

107.4 

111.4 

116.8 

127.8 

130.7 

108.1 

120.5 

1904.... 

113.8 

110.4 

106.4 

110.2 

116.1 

129.1 

124.7 

108.1 

119.6 

Glassware. 

Ta 

Carvers, 

stag 
handles. 

ble  cutlei 

Knives 

and 

forks, 

cocobolo 

•y. 

Aver- 
age. 

Wo 

Palls, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

oden  WI 

Tubs, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

iro. 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver- 

Year. 

Nap- 
pies. 
4-inch. 

Pitch- 
ers, 
l-gallon, 
com- 

Tum- 
blers, 
i-pint, 
com- 

Aver- 
age. 

age, 

hou^ 
fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

mon. 

mon. 

handles. 

122.6 

1890.... 

107.1 

106.4 

101.4 

105.0 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

122.6 

122.6 

111.1 

1891.... 

107.1 

106.4 

112.7 

108.7 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

111.6 

116.3 

114.0 

110.2 

1892.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

118.0 

106.6 

108.9 

108.9 

103.9 

106.5 

1893.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

118.8 

90.8 

104.8 

101.1 

97.1 

99.1 

104.9 

1894.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

96.9 

96.6 

96.3 

100.1 

1895.... 

107.1 

106.4 

104.2 

106.9 

100.0 

90.8 

95.4 

86.8 

92.8 

89.6 

96.6 

1896.... 

89.8 

106.4 

101.4 

99.0 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

97.2 

92.8 

96.0 

94.0 

18P7.... 

89.8 

85.1 

96.8 

90.1 

93.8 

82.5 

88.2 

95.6 

92.8 

94.2 

89.8 

1898.... 

89.3 

85.1 

90.1 

88.2 

93.8 

90.8 

92.8 

87.8 

92.8 

90.1 

92.0 

1899 

89.8 

85.1 

78.2 

82.5 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

97.5 

93.4 

05.6 

96.1 

1900.... 

89.8 

85.1 

101.4 

91.9 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

114.9 

107.0 

111.0 

106.1 

1901.... 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.8 

93.8 

107.8 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

110.9 

1902.... 

126.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

98.8 

107.8 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.5 

112.2 

1903.... 

125.0 

110.6 

99.6 

111.7 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

122.2 

107.6 

114.9 

113.0 

1904.... 

125.0 

97.9 

90.1 

104.8 

93.8 

110.0 

101.9 

130.0 

107.6 

119.8 

111.7 

_  _   —   __ 

Mlscella 

Malt: 

Western 

made. 

ncous. 

Year. 

Cotton-seed 

Cotton-seed 
meal. 

oil :  sum- 
mer yel- 
low, prime. 

Jute:  raw. 

News. 

1890.... 

106.4 

118.2 

108.1 

106.7 

127.8 

1891.... 

114.8 

117.2 

103.3 

131.9 

113.7 

1892.... 

107.9 

101.4 

132.3 

114.0 

118.7 

1893.... 

117.0 

149.5 

96.4 

110.3 

106.4 

1894.... 

102.7 

106.4 

96.1 

105.9 

108.0 

1895.... 

86.1 

89.4 

77.7 

97.5 

103.0 

1896.... 

90.8 

82.6 

88.9 

80.1 

92.0 

1897.... 

93.1 

77.7 

103.9 

77.4 

90.6 

1898.... 

86.6 

75.2 

92.5 

87.7 

73.2 

1899.... 

94.7 

87.5 

101.7 

88.5 

69.9 

1900.... 

116.3 

llfi.  8 

121.2 

93.0 

94.0 

1901.... 

113.9 

117.3 

111.4 

106.0 

75.6 

1902.... 

123.5 

133.6 

122.0 

112.7 

80.9 

1903.... 

121.6 

1.30.7 

120.2 

103.1 

81.6 

19W.... 

119.3 

103.0 

123.7 

96.1 

89.3 

Paper. 

Wrapping, 
manila. 


104.0 

104.0 

100.9 

104.7 

lQ!y.6 

lOG.O 

106.3 

106.3 

83.0 

79.2 

86.8 

90.8 

89.9 

95.1 

95.8 


Proof 

Average. 

spirits. 

115.9 

91.6 

108.9 

96.1 

107.3 

93.6 

105.6 

98.2 

106.8 

98.6 

104. 5 

105.8 

99.2 

1(M.6 

98.5 

102.9 

78.1 

106.3 

74.6 

108.0 

90.4 

108.4 

S3.2 

111.8 

85.4 

114.8 

89.9 

111.4 

92.6 

110.4 

COUBSS   OF   WHOLESALE  PBICE8,  1890  TO   1904. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1904— Conchided. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899s>ioo.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.] 


Miscellaneous. 

Rope:  ma- 
nila. 

Rubber: 

Para 
Island. 

Soap:  Cas- 
tile, mot- 
tled, pure. 

Starch: 
laundry. 

Tobacco. 

Year. 

HorsMhoe. 

Smoking, 

granu- 
lated. Seal 

Average. 

Average, 

misrelJa- 

neous. 

of  N.  C. 

1890.... 

160.0 

104.6 

104.4 

106.6 

102.2 

96.2 

100.2 

110.8 

1H91.... 

111.1 

96.8 

109.1 

122.4 

101.2 

96.2 

99.7 

109.4 

1892.... 

122.9 

84.5 

109.7 

107.2 

94.0 

96.2 

96.1 

106.2 

1893.... 

96.4 

89.5 

106.1 

105.2 

100.1. 

96.2 

99.2 

105.9 

1891.... 

82.4 

84.2 

108.3 

105.2 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

99.8 

1896.... 

78.7 

92.7 

89.1 

104. 3 

101.0 

96.2 

99.6 

94.5 

1896.... 

71.1 

99.9 

88.2 

89.1 

96.1 

96.2 

97.2 

91.4 

1897.... 

67.6 

105.6 

98.3 

86.2 

94.9 

96.2 

96.6 

92.1 

1896.... 

90.1 

115.8 

96.7 

86.2 

.  104.3 

101.1 

104.2 

92.4 

1899.... 

117. 1 

124.8 

98.1 

86.2 

105.4 

110.0 

107.7 

97.7 

1900.... 

141.3 

122.6 

107.7 

97.7 

111.9 

110.0 

111.0 

100.8 

1901.... 

116.9 

106.1 

115.1 

101.3 

117.6 

110.0 

113.8 

107.4 

1902.... 

144.3 

90.8 

116.5 

130.5 

114.6 

109.9 

112.3 

114.1 

1908.... 

122.7 

113.1 

115.6 

123.9 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

113.6 

1904.... 

125.4 

185.8 

118.7 

106.0 

118.6 

114.4 

116.5 

111.7 

8TBEET  BAILWAT  EMFLOTMBHT  IB  THE  UIITED  STATES. 

BT  WALTER   E.  WETL,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

The  conditions  of  street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States 
are  worthy  of  study.  Within-  the  half  century  during  which  street 
railways  have  existed  in  tlvis  country  a  huge  anny  of  men  has  been 
recruited  for  city  transportation  lines — an  army  which  is  rapidly  and 
continually  increasing.  The  street  railways  show  a  far  greater  increase 
in  the  number  of  their  employees  than  do  most  industries  of  equal  age. 
The  introduction  and  extension  of  electric  traction  have  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  employees,  so  that  in  1902  there  were  some 
140,000  men,  including  officers  and  clerks,  upon  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
street  railways  of  this  country.  No  other  country  has  as  many  as  one- 
fourth  of  this. number  of  street  car  employees.  Excluding  officials 
and  clerks,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  street  milway  transpor- 
tation in  this  country  amounted  in  11)02  to  133,641,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  almost  one-eighth  of  the  number  of  men  employed  upon  our  200,000 
miles  of  steam  railroads. 

This  vast  body  of  street  railway  employees  is  largely  concentrated 
in  the  populous  cities  of  the  Union.  Almost  all  of  them  are  found  in 
the  northern  tier  of  States  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. As  the  industry  is  essentially  urban,  practically  all  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it  are  residents  of  cities  and  towns,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion live  in  the  few  metropoli.  This  fact,  that  a  majority  of  the 
men  engaged  in  American  street  railway  service  are  urban  dwellers, 
and  residents,  moreover,  of  the  largest  cities,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  the  wages  which  are  paid  to  them  and  the  cost  of  their 
living. 

The  condition  of  street  railwav  men  is  one  which  lends  itself  to 

ft/ 

general  observation  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry  perform  their  work  in  the  full  view  of  the  public.  About 
three-fifths  of  all  employees  of  the  street  and  electric  railways  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  higher  officials  and  clerks,  consist  of  motor- 
men  and  conductors,  with  the  general  nature  of  whose  work  everyone 
is  sufficiently  familiar.  The  remaining  two-fifths  of  street  railway 
employees  are  engaged  in  the  car  barns  and  power  stations.  In  this 
part  of  the  service  the  introduction  of  electricit}'  as  the  motive  power 
has  led  to  considerable  division  of  labor  and  differentiation  of  function. 
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During  the  horse  car  days  approximately  the  same  proportion  obtained 
between  the  drivers  and  conductors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  station 
and  barn  employees  on  the  other. 

The  occupations  in  city  railway  transportation  are  almost  exclusively 
monopolized  by  adult  males.  No  women  are  engi^ed  upon  the  plat- 
forms of  the  car,  and  the  number  of  female  employees  generally  is  so 
small  that  they  may  be  disregarded.  Although  a  few  boy  conductors 
were  employed  during  horse  car  days,  they  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  service  with  the  introduction  of  electricity,  and  the  great  majority 
of  companies  accept  no  person  as  conductor  or  motorman  under  20 
years  of  age. 

The  fatiguing  nature  of  the  work  in  which  street  railway  employees 
ai'e  engaged  has  led  to  a  selection,  among  the  numerous  applicants  for 
positions,  of  men  who  are  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  coping 
with  the  difficulties.  The  stress  and  strain  of  the  work,  which  has 
been  enormously  increased  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  traction 
and  is  aggravated  by  the  long  hours  of  work,  has  necessitated  a  selec- 
tion along  these  lines,  and  the  very  lai*ge  number  of  applicants  for 
positions  has  enabled  such  a  selection  to  take  place.  In  the  following 
pages  the  requirements  as  to  age,  weight,  and  height  of  street  railway 
employees,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  physical  examinations  which 
the  men  must  undergo,  are  given  in  detail,  and  statistics  are  also 
presented  giving  the  average  standing  in  this  regard  of  accepted 
applicants.  The  requirements  as  to  age  and  the  age  statistics  of  suc- 
cessful applicants  are  especially  worthj^  of  note,  since  they  confirm 
the  general  impression  of.  the  youthf ulness  of  the  men  employed  at 
this  occupation.  The  work  is  essentially  that  of  3'oung  men,  and 
while  efforts  ai*e  made  to  i*etain  employees  of  experience  as  long  as 
their  physical  vigor  remains  unimpaired,  the  rules  of  the  majorit}'  of 
the  companies  absolutely  exclude  from  the  occupation  new  men  over 
35  or  40  years  of  i^.  In  a  considerable  number  of  companies  the 
limit  is  placed  at  35. 

The  chai-acter  of  the  occupation  imposes  still  other  requirements  of 
a  physical  nature.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  platform  men,  and 
especially  the  conductors,  be  able  to  speak  and  read  the  language  of 
the  countr}'.  It  is  equally  essential  that  both  motorman  and  conductor 
be  alert  and  familiar  witli  the  city  streets.  As  a  consequence,  sevei-al 
companies  prefer  the  emplo3'ment  of  city  rather  tlian  country  men, 
owing  to  their  greater  alertness,  although  the  majority  prefer  country 
men  owing  to  their  greater  vigor,  strength,  hone^j^  and  lo3'alty,  and 
their  willingness  to  work  cheaper.  The  opportunities  which  the  con- 
ductor has  of  *' knocking  down,"  or  withholding  fares,  necessitates 
the  selection  of  honest  men  for  this  position,  and  refei'ences  are  usually 
demanded.     As  a  rule  deposits  or  bonds,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  one 
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thousand  dollars,  are  required   of  all  accepted  applicants  for  this 
position. 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  these  requirements,  the  street  rail- 
way service  receives  applicants  from  all  classes  and  all  conditions  of 
men.     The  ranks  of  the  street  railway  men  are  recruited  from  scores 
of  occupations  (specified  in  this  report),  from  farmers,  clerks,  unsuc- 
cessful professional  men,  and  from  thousands  of  skilled  artisans  tem- 
porarily unemployed.     The  extent  to  which  many  classes  of  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  men  resort  to  the  street  railway  service  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  work  is  readily  acquired.     Elig'ible 
applicants  for  positions  are  given  a  preparatory  training,  lasting  from 
three  days  to  two  weeks,  and  averaging  about  a  week.     After  a  suc- 
cessful examination,  such  men  are  placed  on  trial  cars  and  are  admitted 
as  extras.     The  proportion  of  extra  men  is  large.     The  system  in  the 
past  produced  a  debasement  of  the  conditions  of  the  employees. 
The  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  extra  men  is  inevitable  from  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  and  the  requirement  that  cars  be  run  at  all 
times  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  the  regular  employees  to  man 
them.     But  in  the  past  the  case  with  which  unemployed  men  could 
secure  the  position  of  exti*as  attracted  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  of  great  cities,  and  on  many  lines  an  unduly  large  body 
of  partially  employed   men  was   created,  few  of  these  men  earning 
wages  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  their  enforced  attendance  at  the 
barns. 

As  stated,  the  effect  of  this  mass  of  partially  employed  men  was  to 
debase  the  condition  of  the  regular  employees.  By  the  rules  of  the 
companies,  men  were  suspended  for  missing  their  cars  or  losing  time, 
and  their  cars  were  given  to  the  extra  men.  The  regular  men  tried 
to  hold  their  jobs  from  the  extra  men  by  working  excessive  hours, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  system  led,  in  many  cases,  to  a  serious 
over-employment  of  regular  men  and  to  a  chronic  under-employment 
of  extra  men.  These  evil  conditions  were  at  their  worst  during  horse 
car  days,  but  within  the  last  decade  a  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  as  in  certain  other  features  of  street  railway  work. 

The  evil  resulting  from  the  impermanency  and  irregularity  of  the 
occupation  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  remedied  within  recent 
years.  Both  the  companies  and  the  men,  as  represented  in  their  trade 
unions,  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  more  permanent  and  stable  body 
of  street  railway  employees,  and  to  convert  the  occupation  from  one 
which  is  open  to  the  casual,  unskilled,  and  temporarily  unemployed 
man  into  one  which  is  based  upon  a  regular,  well-disciplined,  and 
thoroughly  coordinated  group.  The  introduction  of  electricity,  neces- 
sitating a  higher  grade  of  employees,  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  this 
development,  by  which  the  character  and  caliber  of  the  men  emploj^ed 
~ -^   being   revolutionized.     This   improvement   in  the  character  of 
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employees  is  attested  by  the  great  majority  of  street  railway  officials, 
and  is  the  most  important  and  salient  feature  of  the  recent  development 
in  the  street  car  service. 

The  nature  of  the  employment  has  left  its  stamp  upon  the  men 
admitted  into  the  service;  and  this  report  will  show  their  general 
characteristics.  It  will  give  detailed  information  concerning,  among 
other  things,  the*  citizenship  and  nativity  of  employees,  their  length 
of  residence  in  the  place  of  their  work,  their  age,  their  conjugal  con- 
dition, their  weight  and  height,  their  former  occupations,  their  sav- 
ings, their  ownership  of  houses,  their  cost  of  living,  their  liability 
to  mortgage  and  debt,  and  their  expenditure  for  insurance  against 
death  and>  accident.  • 

The  strict  liability  to  which  street  railway  companies  are  held  for 
the  loss  of  life,  limb,  or  health,  due  to  accidents,  has  compelled  the 
adoption  of  rigid  disciplinary  rules  for  the  government  of  employees. 
According  to  the  law,  street  railway  companies,  like  other  employers, 
are  liable  for  the  actions  of  their  employees  in  the  regular  course  of 
their  occupation,  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  work  requires  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  Great  progress  has  been  shown  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  formerly  competing  lines  into 
gigantic  systems  covering  entire  cities  and  as  the  result  of  the 
improvement  in  the  chai'acter  of  the  employees.  Formerly  each 
petty  company  had  its  body  of  rules  printed  or  written  or  oral^  and 
more  or  less  observed  according  to  the  character  of  the  superintendent. 
Favoritism,  which  was  manifested  in  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  men,  was  also  evidenced  in  the  discipline.  Men  were  discharged 
without  other  cause  than  the  desire  to  supplant  them  by  candidates 
with  political  or  other  backing,  and  the  morale  of  the  force  was,  as  a 
consequence,  at  the  lowest.  Men  going  from  one  line  to  another 
passed  from  one  body  of  rules  to  another.  The  usual  punishment 
was  suspension,  with  the  result  that  the  man  so  punished  returned 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  with  a  permanent  grudge  against  the 
officer  of  the  company  who  suspended  him.  The  fii'st  reform  grew 
out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  companies,  and  the  standardization  of 
the  rules  for  all  the  lines  within  a  district  or  within  a  State.  Still 
further  progress  was  made  by  the  adoption  on  some  lines  of  the  merit 
system  and  by  the  abolition  of  suspensions,  although  such  measures 
are  still  merely  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  very  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  to  perfect  the  discipline.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  men  employed  work 
alone,  and  their  actions  can  not  be  subjected  to  any  adequate  inspection 
or  review. 

Those  lines  which  have  adopted  the  merit  system  have  usually  based 
thereon  a  system  of  promotion.     The  opportunities  for  promotion 
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from  one  branch  of  the  serv^ice  to  another  are  not  particularly  great, 
the  chief  reward  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  train  serv^ice  bein^  promo- 
tion from  a  bad  to  a  good  i*un.  As  is  indicated  by  certain  statistics  in 
this  report,  the  wages  earned  by  men  on  different  runs  do  not  vary  to 
any  great  extent.  Another  system  of  promotion,  more  automatic  in 
character,  provides  for  increased  pay  with  an  increased  period  of 
service.  Somewhat  over  half  of  the  companies  have  adopted  a  system 
of  paying  slightly  higher  wages  during  the  second  year  of  the  man's 
employment  than  during  the  first  year,  still  higher  wages,  during  the 
third,  and  still  higher  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  The  work- 
ingmen,  organized  in  the  trade  union,  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  both  of 
these  systoms  of  promotion,  on  the  ground  that  they  work  for  favorit- 
ism, which  they  allege  forces  the  men  to  curry  favor  with  superior 
officers  to  the  detriment  of  their  fellow -emploj^ees. 

In  the  street  railwa3^  service,  as  in  other  occupations,  promotion  is 
a  moot  question  of  dispute  between  the  employer  and  the  unions,  since 
loyalty  is  largely  based  upon  the  hope  of  promotion,  and  each  party 
desires  to  obtain  the  adherence  of  the  men  to  as  large  an  extent  as 
possible. 

In  this  report  the  wages  of  street  railway  men  are  given  in  detail 
for  the  various  cities  of  the  Union  and  for  the  various  grades  of  street 
railway  employment.  The  statistics  include  not  only  average  and 
classified  wages,  but  the  rates  of  pay  per  hour  and  per  day  for  several 
hundred  specified  street  railway  companies.  Wages  given  in  the  past 
by  the  street  car  companies  of  various  States  arc  also  presented,  and 
comparisons  are  made  l^ctweon  the  wages  during  horse  car  days  and  since 
the  introduction  of  electric  ti'action.  Statistics  are  also  shown  as  to 
the  savings  of  men  engaged  in  this  service  in  several  of  the  systems 
throughout  the  country.  The  salient  feature  of  these  wage  statistics 
is  the  clearly  established  fac^t  of  an  extremely  rapid  increase  of  wages 
during  the  last  decade.  The  statistics  of  wages  on  the  old  horse  cars 
show  clearly  that  the  amounts  earned  at  that  time  were  entirely"  inade- 
quate, and  the  increase  in  wages  since  then  has  amounted  in  cases  to  50 
or  100  or  even  over  100  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  remuneration  per  hour. 
The  itttes  of  wages,  however,  are  still  much  lower  than  upon  the  steam 
railroads,  although  any  comparison  between  the  rates  of  pay  to  em- 
ployees in  these  two  industries  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  inherent 
differences  in  the  natui'e  of  the  occupations. 

The  rise  in  wages  of  street  car  employees  appeai*s  to  be  due  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  the  work;  to  the  improved  chara<*ter  of  the 
men  employed;  to  the  rapidly  growing  receipts  of  the  consolidated 
operating  com{)anies^  and  to  the  action  of  the  trade  imions,  which  have 
endeavored  to  improve  conditions.  Wages  are  higher  in  the  well- 
organized  cities,  and  are,  of  course,  higher  in  large  than  in  small 
-.:4.:-^      rr^  influences  governing  wages  in  other  occupations,  sudi  as 
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the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  aire  found  to  prevail  equally  in  the  street  car 
service,  wages  being  at  their  maximum  in  the  far  Western  cities  and 
at  their  minimum  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South. 

The  statistics  of  wages  as  given  in  the  tables  herein  presented  do  not 
include  premiums  which  are  paid  on  several  lines  for  care  or  for  extra 
efficient  work.  These  premiums,  while  they  amount  in  some  places 
to  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the  men  receiving 
them,  are  not  sufficiently  common  to  affect  the  wages  of  employees  as 
a  whole.     A  description  of  the  premiums  is  given  in  the  report. 

These  premiums  excepted,  there  are  no  supplementary  wages  earned 
by  street  car  men.  Several  companies  have  adopted  a  system  of 
granting  pensions  to  men  attaining  an  advanced  age  after  a  long  term 
of  service.  These  pensions,  a  description  of  which  is  given  for  two 
or  three  companies,  usually  provide  for  retirement  at  the  age  of  65  or 
70  and  after  25  years  or  more  of  continuous  service.  The  amount  of 
the  pensions  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  granted  are 
of  such  a  nature,  however,  that  they  involve  the  pensioning  company 
in  no  great  expenditure,  and  they  can  not  be  considered  as  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  the  regular  wages  of  the  great  mass  of  employees. 
The  pioneer  company  in  this  movement,  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  of  New  York  City,  has  a  provision  limiting  its  maxi- 
mum expenditure  for  pensions  to  $50,000  a  year,  which  thus  makes 
its  total  maximum  expenditure  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  of 
the  men.  Though  of  benefit  in  individual  cases,  therefore,  the  system 
neither  in  breadth  nor  generosity  overcomes  tlie  criticism  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  employees  organized  into  the  trade  union. 

While  the  daily  wages  of  street  i-ailway  employees  have  inci'eased 
during  the  last  15  years,  progress  in  this  direction  has  not  been  nearly 
so  great  as  that  which  has  been  effected  in  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor.  Twenty  years  ago,  probably  no  class  of  employees,  not 
excluding  the  workers  in  the  sweatshops,  was  so  mercilessly  and  s^'s- 
tematically  qxploited  by  overwork  as  the  drivers  and  conductors  of 
street  cars. 

The  statistics  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  employees  of  companies  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  during  this  period  are  given  in 
detail  in  this  report,  and  they  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
hours  of  labor  during  this  period  were  entirely  excessive.  Upon 
many  lines  the  normal  working  day  was  14  hours  and  the  normal 
working  week  98  hours,  and  instances  were  not  rare  of  a  normal 
working  day  of  16  and  actually  of  17  hours  and  more  per  day.  The 
street  car  service  during  that  period  acted  as  a  parasite  upon  other 
trades  by  excessively  overworking  young  men  and  throwing  them 
back  upon  the  community  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Conditions 
in  this  respect  have  greatly  improved,  owing  largely  to  a  change 
from  horse  to  electric  traction  and  to  the  activity  of  the  trade  union. 
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The  excessive  hours  of  work  which  were  possible  on  the  slow-moving 
horse  cars  became  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  with  the  strain 
and  stress  of  the  rapid  electric  vehicles.  The  hours  of  labor  now  pre- 
vailing upon  street  railways  are  given  for  several  hundred  street  car 
systems  in  the  country,  and  they  show  that  the  great  majority  of 
employees  are  working  from  9  to  13  hours.  Even  at  the  present  time 
this  working  day,  in  view  of  the  strain  and  tension  of  rapid  electric 
transportation,  is  considered  to  be  excessive  by  the  majority  of 
employees  and  by  the  community  in  general,  and  in  a  number  of 
States  laws  have  been  enacted  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  service.  The  constitutionality  of  one  of  these  laws, 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  of  street 
railway  men,  was  passed  upon  and  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of 
that  State. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  the  platform  or  car  men  of  street  railways 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men 
work  seven  days  a  week.  The  cars  are  obliged  to  run  Sundays  as 
well  as  week  days,  and  the  traffic  is  almost  as  great  as,  and  on  many 
lines — especially  on  interurban  systems — greater  than,  on  week  days. 
The  former  opposition  to  the  running  of  street  cai*s  on  Sunday  soon 
subsided  and  the  system  arose  of  employing  the  majority  of  men,  and 
especially  of  platform  men,  on  seven  days  of  the  week.  On  some 
systems  the  men  are  enabled  to  obtain  two  or  three  days  or  more  per 
month  of  rest  without  pay,  but  the  system  of  a  regular  Sunday  holi- 
day does  not  exist  for  the  platform  men  of  any  large  street  railway 
system  in  the  community. 

Street  railway  service  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  constant  employ- 
ments. It  is  in  very  small  degree  aJQTectcd  by  seasonal  factors,  and 
the  opportunities  of  work  on  the  car  range  from  three  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  per  year.  Statistics  are  given  show- 
ing the  average  number  of  actual  working  daj^s  for  a  number  of  street 
railway  employees,  and  the  figures  confirm  the  ordinary  impression 
that  the  occupation  is  extremely  regular  throughout  the  year. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  street  railway  men 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  union,  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America.  This  report  con- 
tains data  showing  the  history  of  the  organization,  its  constitution, 
finances,  and  general  condition,  its  benefit  features,  its  strikes,  and  the 
advances  in  wages,  which  it  ascribes  to  its  activity.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  organization  is  founded  on  industry  rather  than 
on  occupation  lines,  all  men  engaged  in  or  about  the  ears  being  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  report  also  contains  certain  information  covering  strikes,  arbi- 
trations between  the  companies  and  their  emplo3'^cc8,  and  trade  agree- 
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ments  made  between  the  union  or  its  local  branches  and  the  officers  of 
the  street  railway  companies. 

One  of  the  salient  features  in  the  recent  development  of  street  rail- 
way employment  is  the  creation,  largely  at  the  instance*  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  company,  of  associations  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  employees.  These  associations  have  rapidly  increased  in 
number,  and  are  being  copied  in  many  systems  throughout  the  country. 
The  general  nature  and  activities  of  a  number  of  these  organizations 
are  described  in  the  report,  together  with  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  among  the  street  railway 
employees,of  several  cities. 

The  report  also  considers  the  question  of  accidents  to  street  railway 
employees.  The  number  of  these  accidents,  while  large,  is  much 
smaller  than  upon  steam  railwaj^s.  Accidents  on  street  railways 
primarily  affect  passengers  and  passers-by.  The  death  rate  from 
ac^cidents  on  the  steam  railroads  in  1902  was  1  per  401  employees, 
and  for  trainmen  1  per  135  men,  while  for  wage-earners  upon  street 
railways,  not  including  officials  and  clerks,  the  death  rate  from  acci- 
dents was  1  to  1,095.  The  chance  of  an  employee  being  killed  was 
thus  173  per  cent  greater  upon  the  steam  railroads  than  upon  the  street 
railways,  while  the  chance  of  death  to  trainmen  on  steam  railroads 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  platform  men  on  street  railwaj^s. 

The  ordinary  status  of  employees  has  been  modified  in  the  case  of 
street  railway  employees  by  a  series  of  laws  providing  for  their  special 
benefit.  In  25  States,  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  the  vestibuling 
of  cars  in  order  to  protect  the  employees  from  the  excessive  cold  of 
winter  days.  In  10  States,  laws  have  been  enacted  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  and  establishing  a  maximum  working  day  and  a  maximum 
period  of  time  during  which  this  work  shall  be  performed.  The  legal 
status  of  street  railway  employees  has  been  more  largely  influenced 
by  direct  legislation  of  this  sort  than  by  the  insertion  of  labor  clauses 
in  franchise  grants.  While  in  many  foreign  cities,  as  in  Paris,  for 
instance,  the  employees  of  private  street  railway  companies  are 
protected,  and  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  payment  of  pensions, 
the  free  grant  of  uniforms,  and  other  conditions  are  expressly  stipu- 
lated when  the  original  franchise  is  granted,  this  system  has  been 
adopted  to  only  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  laws  providing  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  railroad 
employees  have  been  interpreted  as  applying  also  to  street  railway 
employees.  The  constitutionality  of  this  particular  legislation  has 
been  tested  at  various  times,  and  from  recent  decisions  it  appears  that 
the  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  street  railway  employees  are 
defensible  on  constitutional  grounds. 

In  conclusion  it  would  appear  that  as  a  result  of  the  development 
of  the  last  15  years,  and  as  a  consequence  notably  of  the  introduction 
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of  electric  traction,  the  great  body  of  street  railway  employees  is  being 
converted  from  a  loosely  aggregated,  fluctuating,  constantly  changing 
body  of  unskilled,  untrained  men,  working  excessive  hours  for  inade- 
quate pay,  under  extremely  vicious  conditions,  into  a  more  compact, 
coherent,  and  regularly  employed  fK>dy  of  men,  earning  better  wages 
and  working  shorter  hours  under  improved  conditions.  The  develop- 
ment has  manifested  merely  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  ameliora- 
tion and  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  completed  process. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

According  to  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Office, 
entitled  "Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,"  published  in  1903,  the 
number  of  employees  on  street  railways  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Territories,  was  140,769.  In  other  words,  in  that  year  about 
one-eighth  as  many  persons  were  employed  on  street  and  elect  i^ 
milways  as  upon  steam  railroads. (^)  While  no  definite  statistics  exiac 
for  former  years,  the  data  furnished  by  the  census  enumerations  and 
occupations  for  1890  and  1900  show  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
street  railway  employees.  Of  the  140,769  persons  employed  in  1902 
upon  street  and  electric  railways,  7,128,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  came  under  the  list  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks.  In  that 
year  there  were  1,480  general  officers  with  an  annual  average  income 
of  $2,021,  1,327  other  officers,  managers,  and  superintendents  with  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $1,371,  and  4,321  clerks  with  an  average 
salary  of  $609  per  year.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  these  7,128 
men  was  $1 ,044. 

The  remaining  133,641  employees  of  the  street  and  electric  railways 
of  the  United  States  in  1902  may  be  properly  classed  as  wage-earners. 
These  men  are  divided  into  a  number  of  groups,  consisting  of  fore- 
men, inspectors,  conductors,  motormen,  starters,  watchmen,  switch- 
men, road  and  track  men,  hostlers,  stable  men,  etc.,  linemen,  engineers, 
dynamo  and  switchboard  men,  electricians,  firemen,  mechanics,  lamp 
trimmers,  and  other  employees.  The  largest  group  of  these  employees 
consists  of  conductors  and  motormen,  the  number  of  whom  combined 
amounts  to  80,144,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  wage-earners.  The  next 
largest  single  group  consists  of  the  road  and  track  men,  containing 
11,474  men,  or  8.6  per  cent;  the  next  of  mechanics,  consisting  of  9,197, 
or  6.9  per  cent,  these  four  groups  of  motormen,  conductors,  road 
and  track  men,  and  mechanics,  aggregating  75.5  per  cent  of  all  wage- 
earners. 


«Iii  1902  there  were  1,189,315  employees,  including  general  and  other  oflBcers  and 
clerks,  employed  on  the  8team  railroadfi,  or  8.45  times  as  many  as  those  employed 
on  street  railways.  (See  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Statis- 
tics oi  Railwp-    '    ^"    "-'ted  States. ) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  street  railway  employees 
by  States,  the  State  referring  to  the  location  of  the  railway  and  not 
to  the  residence  of  the  employee: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (NOT  INCLUDING  SALARIED  OFFICIALS  AND  CLERKS) 

ON  STREET  RAILWAYS  IN  1902,  BY  STATES. 

[From  special  report  of  the  United  States  Ceniras  Office  on  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,  pa^233.] 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  to  what  an  extent  street  railway  em- 
ployees are  confined  to  the  populous  States.  Thus,  of  the  entire 
number  employed  (not  including  salaried  officials  and  clerks)  upon 
all  the  street  railways  of  the  United  Statas,  almost  one-quarter  work 
upon  the  street  railways  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  States  in  the 
order  of  the  number  of  street  railway  employees  are  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  The  street  railways  of 
these  5  States  employ  83,419  wagc-earnera,  leaving  50,222  for  all 
the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  In  other  words, 
over  62  per  cent  or  about  five-eighths  of  all  street  railway  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States  are  emploj^ed  by  roads  in  these  5  States. 
The  States  next  in  order  following  are  California,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Maryland,  all  of  which  are  States  with  com- 
parative!}^ dense  populations  and  with  large  cities.  Upon  the  street 
railways  of  these  5  States  there  are  20,328  street  railway  employees, 
making  103,747,  or  78  per  cent  of  the  total,  for  the  first  10  States.  A 
majority  of  the  States  have  upon  their  street  and  electric  railways  less 
than  1,000  employees  each.  It  is  t^'pical  of  the  extent  to  which  rail- 
way employment  is  confined  to  States  with  large  cities  that  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  population  of  only  428,556,  has  1,609  street  rail- 
way employees,  while  the  State  of  Texas,  with  apopulation of  3,048,710, 
has  but  929  employees.  In  other  words,  while  Rhode  Island  has  38 
street  railway  employees  for  10,000  inhabitants,  Texas  has  but  3  per 
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10,000.  The  propoi-tion  of  street  railway  employees  in  such  States  as 
North  and  South  Dakota  is  still  smaller,  being  too  slight  even  for 
special  enumeration. 

Practically  the  same  distribution  holds  true  of  the  several  classes 
into  which  street  railway  emploj'ment  is  divided.  In  the  number  of 
motormen  the  States  lead  in  the  order  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois;  these  5  Stales  furnishing  61.1  per 
cent  of  all  the  motormen  in  the  country.  The  States  of  California, 
Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  furnish  11.8  per  cent,  making  a  total  of 
72.0  per  cent  for  these  8  States.  No  other  State  has  over  1,000 
motormen,  but  the  States  of  Michigan,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia  each  have  between  500  and  1,000,  or 
a  total  of  12.8  per  cent  of  all  motormen.  Twelve  other  States  range 
from  200  to  500  employees,  forming  a  total  of  10.4  per  cent  of  all 
motormen,  or  an  average  of  0.9  per  cent  each.  Seven  other  enumer- 
ated States,  besides  the  unenumeratcd  States,  average  less  than  100 
motormen,  the  State  of  Mississippi  having  but  32,  or  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  motormen  by  States.  Sim- 
ilar tables  could  be  made  for  all  classes  of  employment,  since  the  dis- 
tribution is  approximately  the  same  for  all  the  various  grades  of 
service  in  street  railway  employment. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MOTORMEN  ON  STREET  RAILWAYS  IN  1902,  BY  STATES. 
[From  Hpoclal  rep^^rt  of  the  United  States  CcnRUii  Office  on  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,  page  233.] 


States. 


New  York.... 

Penniiylvnnla 

Mawutc'huMctts 

Ohio 

IllinoiM 

California .... 

MifMOurl 

Now  Jersey... 

MichiKHn 

Maryland 

Connecticut . . 

Indiana 

Kentucky  .... 
liOulNlnna  .... 

Oeorgla 

MInncHota.... 
Wisconsin .... 

Iowa 

Rhode  iHland. 
TonnrKsec... 
Washington .. 
Texas  


Number 
of  motor- 
men. 


9,204 

6,479 

4,001 

8,019 

2,73H 

1,776 

1,740 

1,218 

9.)1 

933 

778 

674 

6.'>7 

538 

612 

4K2 

477 

443 

419 

899 

8f»3 

849 


Percent 
of  total. 


23.0 
13.7 
10.0 
7.6 
6.8 
4.4 
4.4 
8.0 
2.4 
2.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.4 
1.8 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 
.9 


Colorado 

Maine 

Virginia 

A  labama 

West  Virginia 

Nebraska 

Oregon  

New  Hampfihlro 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

Kansas , 

Florida 

North  Carolina , 

Arkansas , 

Delaware 

Vermon  t 

Montana , 

M  Isxisslppl 

All  others , 

Total  United  States.., 


Number 
of  motor- 
men. 


802 

269 

247 

217 

204 

187 

155 

123 

113 

103 

102 

99 

96 

85 

82 

66 

65 

32 

447 


40,003 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


0.8 
.7 
.6 
.5 
.6 
.8 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 

1.1 


100.0 


The  statistics  of  occupations  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United 
States  show  a  much  smaller  number  of  men  engaged  in  street  railroad- 
ing than  is  shown  by  the  special  report  of  the  Census  Office  on  Street 
and  Electric  Railways,  1902.     According  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  there 
^  but  (j8,03G  street  railway  employees  in  the  United  States.     This 
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figure,  however,  is  necessarily  incomplete,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  were  taken  not  by  industries,  but  by  the  particular  trade  or 
occupation  of  the  individual  workman  making  the  return. 

Persons  filling  such  positions  in  the  street  railway  service  as  fore- 
men, starters,  watchmen,  switchmen,  road  and  track  men,  linemen,  engi- 
neers, electricians,  firemen,  mechanics,  lamp  trimmers,  etc.,  do  not 
usually  report  themselves  as  street  railway  employees,  and  it  is  only  those 
occupations  which  specifically  pertain  to  the  street  railway  service 
which  show  their  full  quota  of  men.  Thus,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  of  population,  it  would  appear  that  89.2  per  cent  of 
all  street  railway  employees  were  motormen  and  conductors,  whereas 
according  to  the  fuller  statistics  furnished  in  the  special  report,  only 
60  per  cent  are  shown  to  be  motormen  and  conductors.  The  census 
report  returned  24,038  conductors  as  against  37,436  motormen,  show- 
ing clearly  that  man}'  conductors  were  not  classed  as  street  railway 
employees,  while  probably  all  motormen  were.  In  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  population,  there  were  56  per  cent  more  motor- 
men  than  conductors,  while  the  special  report  shows  that  the  num- 
bers were  practically  identical  for  the  two  occupations.  (The  propor- 
tion between  motormen  and  conductors  was  as  997  to  1,000.)  Although 
necessarily  incomplete,  the  figures  of  the  census  of  occupations  are 
valuable  because  they  furnish  information  supplementing  that  of  the 
special  census  report. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  wage-earners  of  street  and 
electric  railways  according  to  occupations: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE-EARNING  EMPLOYEES   IN    EACH    OCCUPATION    IN 

STREET  RAILWAY  SERVICE,  1902. 

[From  special  report  of  the  United  States  Ceiuus  Office  on  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,  pages 

233  to  235.] 


Occupation. 


Conductors 

Motormen 

Road  and  trackmen 

Mechanics 

Firemen 

Linemen 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Hostlers,  stablemen,  etc 

Switchmen 

DTnamo  and  switch-board  men 

Electricians 

Inspectors 

Starters 

Watchmen 

Lamp  tri  mmers 

Others 

Total 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent 

of  total. 

40, 141 

80.0 

40,003 

29.9 

11,474 

8.6 

9,197 

6.9 

2,694 

2.0 

2,288 

1.7 

1.782 

1.8 

1,761 

1.3 

1,345 

.  1.0 

1,198 

.9 

1,167 

.9 

1,150 

.9 

1,09.1 

.8 

960 

.7 

921 

.7 

33.S 

.3 

16, 137 

12.1 

133,641 

100.0 

Of  the  133,641  wage-earners  employed  by  the  street  and  electric 
railways  of  the  country  during  the  year  1902,  Ihe  greater  proportion 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Northern  States.     Of  the  entire  number,  72,427, 
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mile  of  track,  those  of  the  South  Atlantic,  5.9,  those  of  the  Western 
States,  5.5,  and  those  of  the  North  Central  States,  5.0  per  mile  of 
track.  The  density  of  employment  upon  the  street  railways  has  of 
late  years  tended  to  diminish  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  long  interurban  lines,  enjoying  but  a  feeble  traffic  and  employing 
only  a  small  number  of  wage-earners. 

The  following  table  shows  this  density  of  employment  by  geograph- 
ical groups: 

DENSITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  UPON  STREET  RAILWAYS  IN  1902,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 

DIVISIONS. 

£Fn>m  apeciAl  report  of  tho  United  States  Census  Oi&oe  on  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,  page 6.] 


Geographical  division. 


North  Atlantic 
Sooth  Atlantic 
North  Central . 
Soath  Central . 
Western 

Total .... 


Nomber 
of  em- 
ployees. 


75,928 
9,639 

S9.405 
6,781 
8,866 


Length 
of  track. 


10,164.89 
1,670.15 
7,815.82 
1,322.45 

1,604.18 


ATeragB 

em- 
ployeef. 


7.5 
5.9 
5.0 
5.1 
5.5 


140,769   ?2,576.99 


6.2 


SEX  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

Street  railway  employment  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  males. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  occupation  of  the  United  States  census 
only  2  out  of  37,436  motormen  and  only  13  out  of  24,038  conductors 
were  women,  while  of  1,366  drivers  none  were  women.  The  exact 
number  of  female  clerks  and  of  station  employees  generally  can  not 
be  exactly  stated,  as  many  of  these  clerks  are  not  repoilod  under 
street  railway  service.  The  census  gives  46  females  out  of  a  total  of 
68,936  employoep,  or  0.07  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  but  this  is 
probably  smaller  than  the  true  number.  Eight  of  the  13  female  con- 
ductors are  ix»ported  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

ADMISSION  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  street  railway  companies  and  the  employees,  organized  and 
unorganized,  are  interested  in  the  gradual  raising  of  the  standard 
of  the  men  selected  for  emplo3'ment.  It  is  extremely  advantageous 
both  to  employers  and  employees  in  this  industry,  as  well  as  to  the 
community  in  genei'al,  that  the  men  selected  for  employment  should 
be  capable  and  in  good  physical  and  mental  condition.  The  safety  of 
many  members  of  the  community  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
sobriety  and  quick-wittedness  of  street  railwaj'  employees.  The  tend- 
ency in  this  industry,  as  in  some  others,  has  been  toward  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  service.  The  caliber  of  men  admitted  to 
employment  has  advanced,  the  preliminary  physical  examinations 
required  becoming  more  and  more  exacting.  Instead  of  placing  on 
the  platform  any  man  with  a  political  pull,  as  was  the  case  less  than 
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twenty  yeans  ago,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to  compel 
all  applicants  to  pass  rigid  examinations,  and  to  subject  them,  if 
admitted,  to  a  training  of  about  a  week's  duration  on  the  average. 

The  work  of  street  railway  employees  is  thus  being  lifted  out  of  the 
class  of  unskilled  jobs,  for  which  any  man  at  any  time  is  fitted,  into  a 
definite  and  specialized  trade  which  will  command  higher  wages  and 
require  shorter  hours.  At  the  present  time  this  development  is  only 
partially  completed,  and  upon  many  of  the  lines  the  requirements  as 
to  character  and  ability  of  employees  are  still  low. 

To  a  certain  extent  employment  in  the  street  railway  service  still 
retains  a  temporary  character.  Many  men  are  attracted  to  it  who  do 
not  desire  to  remain  in  the  business,  but  who  wish  to  keep  their  posi- 
tion for  a  few  years  until  they  are  able  to  secure  something  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  is  in  large  measure,  although  to  a 
less  extent  than  formerly,  the  dumping  ground  for  temporarily  unem- 
ployed men  from  higher  and  better  paid  positions.  As  a  consequence, 
the  personnel  of  the  service  is  still  largely  fluctuating,  and  the  tenure 
of  position  is  still  much  shorter  than  that  which  obtains  on  the  steam 
railroads  of  the  country. 

A  more  or  less  uniform  system  of  admitting  applicants  to  the  street 
railway  service  has  been  gradually  worked  out.  The  usual  method  is 
to  have  the  applicant  first  interviewed  by  the  manager  or  some  subor- 
dinate official,  and  if  he  creates  a  favorable  impression,  he  is  given  a 
blank  application  to  fill  out,  and  an  application  for  a  bond  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  work.  The  application  blanks  vary  among  the 
different  railways,  but  usually  include  such  items  as  name,  address, 
length  of  residence  in  the  city  in  which  the  street  railway  is  situated, 
nationality,  birthplace,  marital  condition,  age,  height,  weight,  hear- 
ing, eyesight,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  as  well  as  other  distinguishing 
marks.  The  applicant  is  also  frequently  asked  whether  his  wife  lives 
with  him,  whether  he  possesses  a  trade,  what  schooling  he  has  had, 
what  his  former  employment  was,  whether  his  life  is  insured,  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  militia  or  of  any  benevolent  association,  and 
whether  he  has  ever  been  arrested  or  convicted  of  any  crime.  The 
employment  blank  usually  has  blank  spaces  for  the  names  of  persons 
recommending  the  applicant.  If  the  blank  is  filled  out  properly  the 
applicant  undergoes  a  physical  examination,  which  is  approximately 
the  same  for  the  large  companies.  Generally  speaking,  it  bears  upon 
the  apparent  age,  the  height,  weight,  chest  measure,  abdominal  girth, 
pulse  rate,  etc.,  of  the  applicant,  as  well  as  such  distinguishing  marks 
as  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  general  figure.  Eyesight 
and  hearing  are  tested,  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  the  lungs,  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  the  respiration.  The  applicant  is  usually 
examined  further  for  fistula,  piles,  varicose  veins,  and  disease  of  the 
genital  or  urinary  organs,  as  well  as  for  vaccination  marks. 
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Each  railway  e:^tablishes  certain  minimum  requirements  which  must 
be  met  by  all  applicants,  and  usually  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  age 
at  which  applicants  will  be  admitted  are  fixed.  As  a  rule  no  person  is 
taken  into  the  service  who  is  under  21  or  over  40  or  45  years  of  age. 
A  minimum  height  is  also  set,  and  certain  fairly  severe  tests  of  sight 
and  hearing  are  required.  On  the  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  for  instance,  it  is  required  of  each  applicant  that  he 
be  able  to  see  with  each  eye  one-half  inch  letters  placed  at  a  distance 
of  10  feet  and  that  he  hear  with  either  ear  the  tick  of  a  standard  watch 
placed  at  arm's  length.  Heart,  lungs,  kidney's,  and  liver  must  be  in 
good  condition,  or  the  applicant  is  not  accepted. 

If  the  medical  or  physical  examination  is  successful,  the  applicant  is 
usually  turned  over  to  the  dispatcher  of  one  of  the  divisions  and  put 
upon  active  work.  For  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  i^anging  generally 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  he  is  obliged  to  practice  on  the  cars,  and  is 
also  required  to  study  a  number  of  questions  and  answers  covering 
the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  company  and  the  ordinary 
and  usual  management  of  the  car  and  of  its  passengei-s.  Upon  these 
questions  he  is  subsequently  examined.  Not  until  the  examination  is 
successfully  passed,  and  the  applicant  has  shown  himself  capable  in  the 
practice  work,  is  he  admitted  to  the  service. 

AGE  LIMIT  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN. 

The  minimum  age  at  which  conductors  are  taken  on  is  usually  21 
years.  This  is  sometimes  provided  for  by  law,  in  other  cases  by  cus- 
tom and  by  the  desire  of  the  company  to  avoid  the  charge  of  culpa- 
bility for  accidents  resulting  from  the  extreme  youth  of  its  employees. 
On  some  roads  the  rule  is  not  inflexible,  but  is  approximately 
adhered  to. 

From  returns  furnished  by  a  number  of  street  car  companies,  it 
was  found  that  the  great  majority  reporting  limitations  upon  age, 
fixed  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  conductor  would  be  employed  at  21 
years.  Thirty-five  companies  placed  the  minimum  at  21  years,  2  at  20 
years,  and  1  at  18  years.  A  few  of  the  companies  raised  the  minimum 
still  higher.  Thus  1  company  fixed  the  minimum  age  for  employment 
of  conductors  at  22,  6  companies  at  23,  2  companies  at  25,  while  1 
company  fixed  the  minimum  age  for  employing  conductors  at  30  years. 

About  the  same  rule  prevails  for  motormen.  Almost  all  the  com- 
panies have  the  same  minimum  and  maximum  ages  for  motormen  as 
for  conductors,  and  the  rules  as  to  age,  applying  to  conductors,  may 
also  be  taken  as  applying  to  motormen. 

The  maximum  age  at  which  street  railway  employees,  whether 
conductors  or  motormen,  are  taken  into  the  service  ranges  from  35  to 
50  years.     The  general  maximum  prescribed  is  about  40  years.    In 
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only  1  company  was  provinion  made  for  employing  men  as  old  as  50 
years.  On  12  lines  the  maximum  age  prescribed  was  45  years,  on  26 
lines  the  maximum  age  for  conductors  was  40  years,  on  2  lines  the 
maximum  age  was  38,  and  on  12  lines  the  maximum  age  was  35.  No 
new  employees  who  are  above  these  ages  are  taken  into  the  service. 

The  progressive  shortening  of  the  ti*ade  life  by  iHMiucing  the  age  at 
which  the  men  can  enter  the  employment  is  felt  by  many  of  the  men 
as  a  great  hardship,  and  is  used  as  an  argument  to  show  the  difficulty 
and  nervous  strain  and  the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  the 
work. 

In  the  old  horse-car  days  a  man  of  45  could  ordinarily  secure  a  posi- 
tion with  a  street  railway,  but  now  the  tension  and  strain  is  felt  to  be 
so  severe  that  the  age  at  which  new  men  are  taken  on  has  been  gradu- 
ally lowered.  On  an  average  there  are  only  some  18  years  between 
the  average  minimum  and  the  average  maximum  age  at  which  men 
ma^'  be  admitted  to  the  service.  The  establishment  of  a  low  maximum 
like  that  of  35  years  tends  to  force  employees  above  this  age  to  become 
extremely  cautious  and  conservative  in  the  maintenance  of  their  pres- 
ent positions. 

The  street  railways  usually  establish  a  certain  definite  minimum 
weight  for  conductors  and  motormen.  While  the  rule  may  not  be  in 
every  case  rigidly  enforced,  in  many  companies  the  applicant  is  actually 
weighed.  Even  though  companies  do  not  prescribe  in  their  rules  the 
minimum  weight  accepted,  they  are  inclined  to  reject  men  who  are 
undersized. 

The  average  weight  required  of  conductors  is  about  145  pounds. 
One  company  insists  on  a  weight  not  less  than  120  pounds,  1  upon  125 
pounds,  2  upon  130  pounds,  4  upon  135  pounds,  3  upon  140  pounds,  2 
upon  145  pounds,  8  upon  150  pounds,  4  upon  100  pounds,  and  2  upon 
165  pounds.  The  minimum  weight  reciuircd  of  motormen  is  somewhat 
higher,  ranging  about  150  pounds.  One  company  insists  upon  a  mini- 
mum of  120  pounds,  1  upon  130  pounds,  2  upon  135  pounds,  2  upon 
140  pounds,  3  upon  145  i)ounds,  10  upon  150  pounds,  7  upon  100 
pounds,  and  4  upon  165  pounds.  The  average  minimum  weight  for 
conductors  upon  27  street  railway  companies  was  145.4  pounds,  and 
for  motormen  upon  30  railways,  150.5  ix)unds. 

The  companies  also  establish  definite  standards  of  height  for  all  appli- 
cants for  the  positions  of  motormen  and  conductors.  Undersized  men 
and  men  of  light  weight  or  small  strength  can  not  generally  secure  a 
position.  As  a  rule,  no  man  imder  5  feet  6  inches  or  5  feet  7  inches 
can  secui"^  employment  as  a  street  milway  conductor,  and  no  man  under 
5  feet  7  or  8  inches  as  a  motorman. 

An  investigation  of  3S  companies  showed  that  in  5  companies  the 
minimum  height  required  of  conductors  was  5  feet  4  inches;  in  1  com- 
panj',  5  feet  5  inches;  13  companies,  5  feet  6  inches;  5  companies,  5 
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feet  7  inches;  2  companies,  5  feet  71^  inches;  10  companies,  6  feet  8 
inches;  1  company,  5  feet  9  inches,  and  1  company,  5  feet  10  inches. 
The  average  minimum  height  required  by  these  38  companies  was 
6  feet  6.6  inches. 

The  minimum  height  required  of  motormen  is  somewhat  greater.  In 
3  companies  the  minimum  height  required  was  5  feet  4  inches;  1  com- 
pany, 5  feet  5  inches;  10  companies,  5  feet  6  mches;  5  companies,  5 
feet  7  inches;  1  company,  5  feet  7^  inches;  17  con^mnies,  5  feet  8 
inches;  1  company,  5  feet  9  inches,  and  1  company,  5  feet  10  inches. 

The  average  minimum  height  for  motormen  required  by  these  39 
companies  was  5  feet  7  inches. 

COUNTRY  MEN  AND  CITY  MEN. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  ranks  of  street 
railway  men,  and,  above  all,  of  carmen,  were  recruited  from  the  country 
and  city,  respectively,  and  which  of  these  two  classes  of  labor  was 
preferred  by  the  companies.  Such  an  investigation  could  not  of  course 
be  carried  out  with  scientific  exactness,  since  there  is  no  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  a  country  man  and  a  city  man,  either  as 
respects  the  length  of  time  of  residence  in  the  city  or  the  size  or 
density  of  the  population  which  would  constitute  a  city.  The  results 
therefore  refer  roughly  to  the  relative  popularity  with  the  employing 
companies  of  men  who  have  recently  come  from  farms  and  of  long- 
time residents  of  cities. 

It  was  found  that  in  a  majority  of  places  the  ranks  of  the  street 
railway  men  were  recruited  from  both  sources.  A  number  of  com- 
panies stated  that  they  had  no  preference;  a  few  stated  their  prefer- 
ence for  city  men;  the  overwhelming  majority  were  in  favor  of  men 
from  the  country.  The  reasons  given  by  the  various  companies  for 
preferring  city  men  were  that  they  "knew  the  city  better,"  were 
"better  qualified  to  handle  city  people,"  were  "better  able  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,"  and  were  "better  educated." 
The  preference  given  on  the  other  hand  to  country  men  was  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  "in  better  physical  condition,"  were  "more 
honest,"  "more  rugged,  more  faithful,  more  competent,"  "more 
moral  in  their  conduct,"  "more  honest  and  willing  to  work,"  "used 
to  long  hours,"  "more  steady,"  "more  reliable,"  "not  so  easily 
influenced  b^'^  unworthy  persons,"  "more  diligent,"  "with  better 
habits,"  and  because  they  "need  the  work."  In  other  words,  a 
minority  of  the  companies  preferred  city  men  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  streets  and  their  greater  intelligence,  while  a 
majority  preferred  country  men  because  of  their  working  at  lower 
wages  and  for  longer  hours,  and  on  account  of  their  greater  honesty. 

No  accurate  statistics  can  be  given  as  to  tlie  exact  proportion  of  these 
two  classes  in  the  employ  of  the  companies. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEGROES 

Very  few,  if  any,  Negroes  seem  to  be  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion department  of  street  railways.  Inquiries  were  sent  to  most  of 
the  street  railway  companies  of  the  country  asking  for  information 
regarding  the  employment  of  Negroes.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  reply  was  that  no  Negroes  were  employed.  Such  Negroes  as  are 
employed  are  either  in  the  track  department  or  as  porters,  foremen, 
or  laborers.  The  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
reported  some  4  or  5  Negro  porters;  the  Alton  Railway,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company,  of  Alton,  III.,  reported  5  Negroes  in  their  employ;  the 
Utica  and  Mohawk  Railway  Company,  of  Utica,  New  York,  reported 
from  76  to  100  Negro  laborers;  the  Mobile  Light  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  Mobile,  Ala.,  reported  10  colored  trackmen,  and  a  number 
of  other  companies  reported  colored  laborers  as  janitors,  car  washers, 
track  hands,  and  general  laborers,  etc. 

BONDING  OF  CONDUCTORS. 

The  system  of  bonding  conductors  is  apparently  growing,  although 
it  is  not  yet  general  throughout  the  country.  Of  78  American  street 
railways  asked  this  question,  27  reported  that  either  a  bond  or  a  cash 
deposit  was  required.  These  bonds  ranged  from  $150  to  $500.  The 
bond  required  by  the  Oakland  Transit  Consolidated  Company  of  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  was  $250,  that  of  the  Nashville  Railway  Company  $500, 
that  of  the  Jersey  City  Street  Railway  Company,  $150,  that  of  the 
Elmira  Water,  Light  and  Railroad  Company  $200,  that  of  the  Utica 
and  Mohawk  Vallej''  Railway  Company  $200,  that  of  the  Harrisburg 
Traction  Company  $200,  that  of  the  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  $300,  and  that  of  the  Springfield  and  Xenia  Trac- 
tion Company  $500,  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company,  two  bondsmen  are  required  with  a  bond  of  $300  each.  In 
the  case  of  the  Schenectady  Railway  Company  a  blanket  bond  is 
required  covering  all  men  for  $50  each.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
railway  company  bonds  its  conductors  with  a  guaranty  company, 
which  thus  becomes  responsible  for  the  money  of  each  and  all  of  the 
conductors. 

Where  a  deposit  of  money  is  made  in  lieu  of  a  bond  the  amount  is 
much  smaller.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  requires  a  $25  cash  security,  as  does  also  the  Augusta  Rail- 
way and  Electric  Company,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  the  United  Railroads 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  Evansville  Electric  Railway  Company,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  requires  only  a  $15  deposit,  as  does  the  Manchester 
Street  Railway  Company.  The  deposit  required  by  the  Mobile  Light 
and  Railroad  Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  only  $10.  The  cash  depos- 
its range  as  a  rule  from  $10  to  $25. 
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PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  OF  STREET  RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  majority  of  employees  of  street  railways  are  obliged  to  state  in 
their  applications  for  positions  whether  or  not  they  have  had  any 
former  experience  in  street  railroading. 

Of  216  employees  of  the  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Com- 
pany, of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  58  reported  that  they  had  been  previ- 
ously^ employed  by  a  railroad  company,  and  88  stated  that  they  had 
not.     Seventy  failed  to  make  any  reply  to  this  question. 

Of  50  employees  on  the  Scranton  Railway  Company,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  14  had  had  previous  experience  in  street  railroading  and  34  had 
not,  while  2  failed  to  reply  to  this  question. 

Of  200  employees  on  the  United  Raihvays  of  Detroit,  Mich., '21  had 
been  emplo^-ed  by  the  companies  before,  38  by  some  other  railway 
company,  while  141  had  never  been  employed  by  any  railway  company; 

Of  200  emplo3'ees  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  61  had  previously  been  employed  by  a  steam  or 
street  railway  and  139  had  not.  •  Of  these  same  200,  42  had  formerly 
made  application  to  the  company  for  positions,  whereas  158  had  not 

Out  of  50  employees  of  the  Scranton  Railway  Company,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  14  were  employed  at  the  time  of  their  application  for  the  position 
of  motorman  or  conductor,  15  had  been  out  of  employment  for  less 
than  two  weeks,  14  had  been  out  of  employment  for  over  two  weeks, 
while  in  the  case  of  7  the  length  of  previous  unemploj'ment,  if  any, 
was  unknown. 

NUMBER  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  street  railway  positions  is  usually  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  available  positions.  During  the  period 
from  May  4  to  JuW  3,  1903,  there  were  16  hiring  days  on  the  United 
Railroads  of  San  Francisco.  The  number  of  applicants  on  these  days 
was  662,  an  average  of  41  per  dsLy.  As  compared  with  this  the  average 
of  new  employment  was  6  employees  per  hiring  day.  This  is  typical 
of  all  cities,  the  demand  for  positions  being  always  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  According  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  company  in  its  arbitration  with  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  Railway  Employees,  the  applicants  included  "men 
who  have  been  miners,  shinglers,  ex-motormen  and  conductors,  medical 
students,  brakemen,  warehousemen,  seamen,  farmers,  salesmen,  lock- 
smiths,'' etc. 

PROMOTION  IN  THE  STREET  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 

The  railway  companies  prefer  to  have  an  entirely  free  hand  in  the 
promotion  of  the  men.  Somewhat  over  one-half  of  the  companies  pay 
their  men  more  with  each  successive  year  of  service  up  to  five  yea 
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while  almost  one-half  of  the  companies  pay  a  flat  rate  for  all  men 
engaged  at  the  same  occupation.  The  demand  made  by  the  New 
Orleans  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  for  promotion  by 
seniority  was  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  company,  which  claimed 
that  such  a  system  did  not  distinguish  between  the  efficient  and  the 
inefficient,  but  by  the  mere  passage  of  time  threw  the  best  positions 
into  the  hands  of  the  older  men.  The  union,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
discussion  on  wages,  prefers  generally  that  there  shall  be  no  promo- 
tion for  employees  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rate  of  pay  with 
increased  years  of  service. 

The  policy  of  the-  union  in  this  regard  appears  to  aim  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  make  promotion  automatic,  in  order  to  prevent  favoritism  and 
the  consequent  splitting  up  of  the  labor  force  into  groups  with  sepa 
rate  and  possibly  antagonistic  interests.  In  the  street  railway  service, 
as  in  other  occupations,  promotion  is  a  debatable  ground  of  conflict 
between  the  employer  and  the  organization  of  employees.  Loyaltj*^  is 
largely  based  upon  the  hope  of  promotion,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
least,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  union  and  the  employer  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  men. 

Promotion  for  motormen  and  conductors  within  the  street-car  service 
is  largely  from  the  worse  to  the  better  runs.  Time  tables  are  neces- 
sarily arranged  with  relation  to  the  probable  tmffic,  and  as  a  con- 
qucnce  the  opportunities  for  work  and  earnings  vary  in  different 
lines.  The  amount  of  variation  is  not  as  great  as  in  many  other 
occupations,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  difference  both  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  work  and  in  the  remuneration  of  the  workman,  to  make  the  better 
runs  an  object  of  desire. 

The  following  tablp,  taken  from  the  testimony  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads of  San  Francisco  in  its  arbitration  with  the  Amalgamated  Soci- 
ety of  Strci^t  Railway  Employees  in  1903,  illustrates  the  difference 
in  the  average  earnings  of  men  upon  different  lines.  The, average 
daily  earnings  for  platform  men  for  the  whole  S3"stem  were  $2.51,  and 
the  amount  of  variation  from  this  average  was  slight.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  men  uix)n  the  best  linos  were  §:i.65,  and  upon  the 
^orst,  $2.35,  the  maximum  wage  being  thus  less  than  13  per  cent 
above  the  minimum  and  less  than  (>  per  cent  above  the  average. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  MEN  HAVING  REGULAR  RUNS  ON  VARIOUS  LINES  OP 

THE  UNITED  RAILROADS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Line. 


Hayes  Street  Line 

McAllister  Street  Line 

HaightStreet  Line 

Valencia  Street  Line 

Castro  S  treet  Li  ne 

Montgomery  and  lOtli  Streets  Line. 
Kearny  and  Mission  Btreeta  Line... 

£utter  Street  Line  f  conductors) 

Sutter  Street  Line  (gripmen) 

Ellis,  Paric  and  Ocean  Line 

Masonic  Avenne  Line 

Fillmore  and  16th  Streets  Line 

Fillmore  Hill  Line 

Ellla  and  O'Farrell  Streets  Line . . . . 

Folsom  Street  Lino 

Eddy  and  Fulton  Streets  Line 

Foiflom  Extensiwi  Line 

San  Mateo  Suburban  Line 

Eighth  and  18th  Streets  Line 

Hryant  Street  Une 


Average  'i 

daily     j 

earnings.  I 


t2.61 
2.51 
2.47 
2.66 
2.50 
2.53 
2.49 
2.50 
2.53 
2.58 
2.44 
2.66 
2.46 
2.65 
2.56 
2.M 
2.55 
2.46 
2.55 
2.46 


Line. 


West  22d  and  24th  Streets  Line 

Howard  Street  Line 

East  22d  and  24th  Streets  Line 

Kentucky  Street  Line 

Third  and  Kearny  Streets  Line 

Sixth  Street  Line 

Fifth  and  Sansome  Streets  Line 

Central  and  Eighth  Avenues  Line . 
Central  Avenne  and  Clement  Line 

Guerrero  and  Ingleside  Line 

Cemeteries  and  Mission  Line 

Eighteenth  Street  Line 

Powell  Street  Line 

Mission  Street  Line 

Pol  Ic  and  Larkin  Streets  Une 

Jackson  Street  Line 

Sacramento  Street  Line 


Average  daily  earnings  on  all 
lines. '. 


Average 

daily 
earnings. 

S2.36 
2.48 
2.&5 
2.51 
2.60 
2.61 
2.57 
2.46 
2.38 
2.47 
2.44 
2.3S 
2.65 
2.47 
2.54 
2.51 
2.66 


2.51 


PERAIANENCY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Street  railway  employment  is  noted  for  lack  of  permanency.  To 
an  unusual  extent,  as  compared  with  other  industries,  the  street  cars 
are  operated  by  men  who  have  taken  up  the  work  because  they  were 
out  of  a  job  and  anxious  to  secure  temporary  emploj'ment,  and  the 
service  is  frequently  accepted  bj'  men  who  have  no  intention  of  per- 
manently i-emaining  on  the  platform.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  platform  men  (conductors  and  motormen)  who  in  1903  had 
been  employed  by  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  for  over  10 
years.  In  all,  326  men  had  been  in  the  service  from  10  to  26  years. 
Of  this  number,  286,  or  over  seven-eighths,  had  been  in  the  service 
15  years  or  less,  and  30S  men,  or  over  9tt  per  cent,  had  been  in  the 
service  17  vears  or  less. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED   RAILROADS  OF  SAX   FRANCISCO,  1*33,  WHO 

HAD  BEEN  IN  THE  SERVICE  10  YE.XRS  OR  OVER. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Years  of  service. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Years  of  service. 


63 

50 
51 
73 
1»8 
21 
12 
10 
4 

19.. 
20.. 
21  ., 

n., 

23. 

25.. 

26.. 

Total 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


4 

3 
1 
1 


326 
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Of  107  men  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Washington  Water-Power  Com- 
pany of  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  October,  1902,  the  period  of  employment 
was  as  follows: 

PERIOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  WATER-POWER  COM- 
PANY, SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Period  of  employment. 


Leff8  than  1  year 

1  year  or  letw  than  2  yean. 

2  yean*  or  less  than  3  years 
8  yearM  or  loss  than  4  years 

4  year*  or  less  than  6  years 

5  years  or  less  than  6  years 

6  years  or  les««  than  7  years 

7  years  or  Ie»«  than  8  years 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


I 


40 

19 

10 

6 

6 

6 


Period  of  employment. 


8  years  or  less  than  9  years. . . 

9  years  or  less  than  10  years. . 

10  years  or  lew  than  11  years. 

11  yearn  or  less  than  13  years. 
Over  13  years 


Total. 


Number 
I   of  em- 
ployeesw 

I 

1 
2 
2 
9 
2 
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NATIVITY,  CITIZENSHIP,  AGE,  AND  CONJUGAL  AND  GEN- 
ERAL CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Of  786  employees  and  officials  of  electric  railroads  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  year  1895,  639,  or  81.3  per  cent,  were  natives  of  the  United 
States;  81,  or  10.3  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Ireland;  37  were  Cana- 
dians (21  English  and  16  French  Canadians);  19  were  English;  6 
Swedes;  1  German,  and  4  from  other  countries. (")  In  1885,  some- 
what similar  conditions  existed;  88.7  per  cent  of  all  railroad  officials 
and  employees  being  of  American  and  10.3  per  cent  of  Irish  nativity. (*) 

Of  1,865  employees  on  Michigan  street  railways  in  1895,  1,070,  or 
almost  three-fifths,  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  215,  or  over 
11  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Canada,  or  just  across  the  river  from 
Detroit.  Of  the  remaining  employees  the  majority  originally  came 
either  from  Germany  or  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following 
table  shows  the  nativity  of  these  employees: 

NATIVITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF   MICHIGAN   STREET   RAILWAYS,  1895. 
[From  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Michigan,  p.  54.] 


Nativity. 


United  States. 
Canadians.... 

Irish 

Germans 

EiiKlish 

Scotch 

Swedes 

French  

Hollanders ... 


Number  ii 

of  em-    ;i 

ployees.  I 


Nativity 


1,070  1 

215 

193  I 

173  1 

83 

57  I 

29  I 

1' 


Poles 

Danes , 

NorwcKians, 

Belgians 

Jews 

Africans  .... 


Total. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


5 

4 
3 
8 
1 
1 


1,865 


Nearly  all  street  railway  employees  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  majority  are  native  citizens.     Of  200  street  railway  employees 

fl  Census  of  Rhode  Island,  1895,  pp.  452, 453. 

ft  Census  of  State  of  Rhode  Island,  1885,  pp.  292, 293. 
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of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  all  were 
citizens,  and  of  these  52  were  naturalized,  and  148  native.  Of  the  52 
so  naturalized,  13  had  been  naturalized  less  than  1  year  previous  to 
receiving  employment,  12  had  been  naturalized  from  1  to  5  years 
previous  to  receiving  employment,  16  from  6  to  10  years  previous  to 
receiving  employment,  4  from  11  to  15  years  previous  to  receiving 
employment,  3  from  16  to  20  years  previous  to  receiving  emploj^ment, 
while  in  the  case  of  4  men  the  period  lapsing  between  their  naturali- 
zation and  their  employment  was  unknown. 

As  a  general  rule  the  majority  of  street  railway  employees  at  work 
in  any  city  are  natives  of  the  State  or  of  adjoining  States.  Thus,  the 
majority  of  200  motormen  and  conductors  on  the  Detroit  United  Rail- 
way were  recruited  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
the  majority  of  these  were  natives  of  the  State.  Of  the  entire  200 
conductors  and  motormen  from  whom  returns  were  obtained,  132 
were  natives  of  Michigan,  while  37  were  natives  of  Canada  imme- 
diately across  the  river.  Only  15  were  natives  of  other  foreign 
countries,  5  coming  from  England,  5  from  Ireland,  4  from  Germany, 
and  1  from  Russia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nativity  of  these  200  conductors  and 
motormen  upon  the  United  Railway  of  Detroit,  Mich.: 


NATIVITY  OF  200  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  DETROIT  UNITED 

RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Canada  

87 

1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 

Massachusetts 

1 

Colorado 

M  ichiiran 

132 

Enffland 

Missouri 

1 

Germany 

New  YorJt 

6 

lilinoifl 

Ohio 

1 

Indiana 

Russia 

1 

Ireland .  

Total 

Kansas 

200 

Kentuclcy 

Of  50  trainmen  of  the  Scran  ton  Railway  Company,  Scranton,  Pa., 
42,  or  84  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  1  a  native  of 
New  York  City.  There  were  5  foreign-born  employees,  2  coming 
from  Canada,  2  from  Germany,  and  1  from  Sweden.  Of  these  50 
employees,  49  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  1  was  an  alien. 

Of  200  motormen  and  conductors  employed  by  the  Pittsburg  Rail- 
ways Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  93  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  19  were  natives  of  West  Virginia,  13  of  Maryland,  and  13  of 
Ohio.  In  other  words,  138,  or  69  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  of  the  near-by  States. 
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NATIVITY  OF  CONDUCTOKfl  AND  MOTORMEN  OF  THE  PITTSBURG  RAILWAYS  COMPANY, 

PITTgBURQ,  PA. 


Nativity. 


AlabAma 

Austria 

Au^ria-Hungary  . . . 
District  of  Columbia 

England 

lUinoia 

Indiana 

Ireland 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Missouri 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 

18 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 


Nativity. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Russia 

Scotland 

South  Carolina 

Switxorland 

Vlrprinla 

West  Virginia 

••In  America" 

Total 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


11 

1 

13 

88 

2 

I 

1 

1 

11 

19 

I 


200 


Of  216  conductors  and  motormen  employed  by  the  Connecticut  Rail- 
way and  Lighting  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  83  were  natives  of 
Connecticut,  36  of  New  York  State,  and  15  of  Massachusetts.  The 
largest  contingent  of  foreign-born  employees  was  furnished  by  Ireland, 
with  27  persons. 

NATIVITY  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  RAILWAY  AND 

UGIITINO  COMPANY.  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


Nativity. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Austria 

Canada 

Connecticut . . 

Denmark 

England 

Germany 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Ireland 

Itiily 

Hungary 

Kentucky  .... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.sMacliusetts 


2 

2 

83 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 

27 
2 
1 
1 
S 
1 

15 


Nativity. 


Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Novtt  Scotia 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Scotland 

Swedon 

Switzerland 

Vermont 

VirKinia 

Total 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

36 
3 
6 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 


216 


AGE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


The  comparatively  early  ap^e  at  which  employees  enter  or  reenter 
the  .street  railway  service  is  shown  by  statistics  of  the  ages  of  success- 
ful applicants  for  employment  f urnLshod  by  several  of  the  companies. 
Thus,  of  200  new  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  108,  or  54  per  cent,  were  from  21  to  25 
years  of  age,  50,  or  25  per  cent,  from  2()  to  80,  22,  or  11  per  cent, 
from  31  to  35,  12  from  3(5  to  39,  7  from  40  to  45,  while  only  1,  was 
above  the  age  of  45. 
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The  conductors  seem  to  have  been  younger  than  the  niotormen,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  table: 

AGE   OF  CONDUCTORS  AND   MOTORMEN   AT   ENTERING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE   PHILA- 
DELPHIA RAPID  TRANSrr  COMPANY. 


Age  at  entering  scnrioe. 


From  21  to  25  ycftrs 
Ftom  26  to  90  yeara 
From  SI  to  35  years 
From  86  to  40  yean 
From  41  to  45  years 
From  46  to  SO  years 


Total  .^. 


Con- 

Motor- 

ductors. 

men. 

63 

45 

21 

29 

9 

13 

4 

10 

S 

2 

1 



100 


100 


Of  113  motormen  of  the  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Com- 
pany, of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  49  were  below  the  age  of  26,  and  only  4 
above  the  age  of  40.  Of  103  conductors  on  the  same  line,  54  were 
below  the  age  of  26,  and  only  3  were  above  the  age  of  40.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification,  by  age,  of  street  railway 
employees,  both  motormen  and  conductors,  of  the  Connecticut  Rail- 
waj'  and  Lighting  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AGE  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  AT  ENTERING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CON- 
NECTICUT RAILWAY  AND  LIGHTING  COMPANY. 


Age  at  entering  service. 


16  to 
21  to 
26  to 
31  to 
96  to 
41  to 
46  to 
51  to 


20  years. 
25  years. 
30  years. 
35  yean. 
40  years. 
45  years. 
50  years. 
55  years. 


Total. 


Conduc- 

Motor- 

tors. 

men. 

A 

3 

4f> 

46 

23 

20 

16 

26 

7 

14 

2 

«» 

1 

1 

1 

103 

113 

Of  100  motormen  in  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburg  Railways  Company 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  55  were  from  19  to  25  years  of  age,  32  from  26  to 
30,  12  from  31  to  35,  and  1  above  the  age  of  35.  Of  100  conductors 
upon  the  same  line  78  were  from  19  to  25,  9  from  26  to  30,  7  from  31 
to  35,  5  from  36  to  40,  while  1  was  above  the  age  of  40.  As  on  other 
lines,  the  conductors  arc  here  younger  than  the  motormen. 

Of  50  street  railway  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Scranton  Railway 
Company,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  31  were  from  21  to  25  years  of  age,  10 
from  26  to  30,  and  9  from  31  to  36. 

Of  200  street  railway  men  of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  101  were  from  21  to  25  years  of  age,  61  from  26  to  30,  29  from 
31  to  35,  8  from  36  to  40,  while  only  1  was  above  the  age  of  40. 
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CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

From  such  statistics  as  havo  been  gathered  it  would  appear  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  successful  applicants  for  emploj^ment  with 
street  railway  companies  are  single.  Thus,  of  200  emploj'ees  on  the 
Detroit  United  Railway,  79  were  married  and  121  single. (**)  Of  50 
employees  of  the  Scranton  Railway  Company,  18  were  married  and 

32  were  single.  Of  100  conductors  of  the  Pittsburg  Railways  Com- 
pany, 21  were  married,  2  were  widowers,  and  77  were  single,  while  of 

100  motormen  37  were  married,  1  was  a  widower,  and  62  were  single. 
Of  200  emploj^ees  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  77  were 
married  and  123  were  single,  while  of  216  street  railway  employees  of 
the  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

101  were  married  and  115  single.  In  this  company,  as  in  the  others, 
motormen  are  the  older,  and  the  proportion  of  married  men  is  greater 
for  motormen  than  for  conductors,  44  per  cent  of  the  conductors  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  motormen  being  married. 

The  German  Industrial  Census  of  1895  (*)  gives  the  ages  of  the  street 
railway  men  in  that  country.  The  prevailing  age  is  from  20  to  40. 
Of  the  15,446  street  milway  employees  in  Germany  in  1895,  5,090,  or 

33  per  cent,  were  from  20  to  30  years  of  age;  5,903,  or  38  per  cent, 
were  from  30  to  40;  there  being  71  per  cent  from  20  to  40,  and  over 
88  per  cent  from  20  to  50.  Above  the  age  of  50  there  were  but  few. 
There  were  but  800  employees,  or  5.2  per  cent,  from  50  to  60;  but  217, 
or  1.4  per  cent,  from  60  to  70;  and  but  31,  or  1  in  500,  over  70. 

The  great  majority  of  the  street  railway  employees  were  married. 
Thus,  of  the  total  number,  11,205,  or  almost  73  per  cent,  were  mar- 
ried; 3,941,  or  25  per  cent,  were  single;  while  300,  or  2  per  cent,  were 
widowed  or  divorced.  After  30  the  employees  married  rapidly,  and 
even  after  20,  only  48  per  cent  of  the  employees  from  20  to  30  j^ears 
of  age  being  single;  only  10  per  cent  from  30  to  .40,  and  only  4  per 
cent  of  those  above  40  years  of  age. 

Of  the  15,446  employees  on  street  railways  in  Germany,  only  408,  or 
less  than  3  per  cent,  were  with  other  occupation;  and  only  110,  or  less 
than  1  per  cent,  were  with  other  occupation  outside  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  total  number  of  street  railway  employees  in  Germany  in  1895, 
15,303,  or  over  99  per  cent,  were  men,  and  143,  or  less  than  1  per  cent, 
were  women.  Of  the  latter,  only  46,  or  less  than  one-third,  were  mar- 
ried, there  being  49  single  and  48  widowed  or  divorced. 

Of  1,865  employees  of  the  street  railway  companies  of  Michigan  in 
1895,  1,285,  or  69  per  cent,  were  married;  557,  or  30  per  cent,  were 
single;  and  23,  or  1  per  cent,  were  widowed.     The  families  of  the 

a  Of  these  200  men,  69  were  housekeeping  and  131  boarding. 
^Berufs-  und  Gewerbeziihlung  vom  14.  Juni,  1895  (Statietik  dc*s  Deutsclien  Reichn, 
Neue  Folge,  Band  103) ,  pp.  352, 353. 
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1,308  married  and  widowed  employees  comprised  2,647  adults  and 
2,444  children,  or  a  total  of  6,091  persons.  The  family  of  each  mar- 
ried and  widowed  person  included,  therefore,  in  all,  3.9  persons. (^) 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  by  weight  of  200  newly 
appointed  conductors  and  motormen  on  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

WEIGHT    OF   CONDUCTORS    AND    MOTORMEN    AT    ENTERING    THE    SERVICE   OF    THE 

PHILADELPHIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 


Weight  of  employees. 


Less  than  130  poands 

lao  to  140  pounds 

141  tol50poundi< 

151  to  160  pounds 

161  to  170  pounds 

171  to  180  pounds 

181  to  190  pounds 

191  to  200  pounds 

201  to  210  pounds 


ToUl. 


Con- 
ductors. 


Motor- 
men. 


4 

50 

20 

18 

5 

3 


100 


5 

27 

31 

17 

11 

6 

1 

2 


100 


The  following  table  shows  the  classification  by  weight  of  200  motor- 
men  and  conductors  upon  the  Pittsburg  Railways  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  The  table  shows  a  greater  weight  for  motormen  than  for 
conductors: 

WEIGHT  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  AT  ENTERING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  PITTS- 
BURG RAILWAYS  COMPANY. 


Weight  of  employees. 


128  to 
141  to 
151  to 
161  to 
171  to 
181  to 
191  to 
201  to 


140  pounds. 
150  pounds. 
liH)  pounds. 
170  poands. 
180  poundH. 
190  pounds. 
200  pounds. 
210  pounds. 


Con- 

Motor- 

ductors. 

men. 

26 

5 

37 

27 

27 

29 

7 

15 

1 

13 

6 

2 

6 

1 

Total. 


100 


100 


The  following  table  shows  tho  height  of  100  conductors  and  100 
motormen  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

HEIGHT  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  AT  ENTERING   THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 


Height  of  employees. 


Con- 
ductors. 


Motor- 
men. 


6  feet  3i  inches  to  5  feet  44  Inches,  inchislve. . 

5  feet  5  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches,  inclusive 

6  feet  64  inches  to  6  feet  74  inches,  inclusive. , 

6  feet  8  inches  to  6  feet  9  inches,  inclusive 

6  feet  94  inches  to  5  feet  104  inches,  inclusive. 

5  feet  11  inches  to  6  feet,  inclusive 

6  feet  1  Inch  to  6  feet  2  inches,  inclusive 


Total. 


4 

13 
SO 
24 
15 
12 

2 


100 


«  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Michigan,  p.  54. 
16818— No,  57—05 13 


1 
8 
22 
26 
25 
15 
S 


100 
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The  following  table  shows  the  height  of  100  conductors  and  100 
motonnen  employed  by  the  Pittsburg  Railways  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. : 

HEIGHT  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN   AT  ENTERING  THE  SEKVIGK  OF  THE 

PITTSBURG  RAILWAYS  COMPANY. 


Height  of  employees. 


5  feet  2  inches  and  leas  than  5  feet  4  Inches. . 

6  feet  4  inches  and  less  than  5  feet  6  inches. . 
5  feet  6  inches  and  less  than  5  feet  8  inches. . 

5  feet  8  inches  and  less  than  5  feet  10  inches. 

6  feet  10  inches  and  less  than  6  feet 

6  feet  and  leas  than  6  feet  2  inches 

Over  6  feet  2  inches 


Total. 


Con- 
ductors. 


Motor- 
men. 


2 
10 
30 
85 
19 

4 


100 


5 
20 
30 
34 

8 

i 


100 


FORMER  OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMPLOYEES, 

Some  idea  of  the  varied  character  of  the  former  occupations  of 
street  railway  conductors  and  motormcn  may  be  seen  from  the  blanks 
to  bo  filled  out  by  applicants  for  these  positions.  No  less  than  87 
different  former  occupations  were  represented  by  200  persons  seeking 
employment  as  conductor  and  motorman  witli  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Of  these  200,  26  had  been 
farmers,  21  drivers,  and  19  general  laborers,  but  representatives  were  • 
found  from  bakers,  barbers,  bookkeepers,  butchers,  carpenters,  cooks, 
glass  blowers,  hostlers,  janitors,  millers,  nriners,  nurses,  painters, 
tailors,  students,  etc. 

PREVIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  OP  APPLICANTS   FOR   POSITIONS  WITH  TIIK   PHILADELPHIA 

RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 


Occupation. 


Attendant 

Agent 

BaK  making 

Baker 

Barber 

Bench  hand 

Boarding  houtie 

Boiler  maker 

Bookkeeper 

Brakeman 

Broom  maker 

Bnj.sh  maker 

Butcher 

Card  hand 

Carpenter 

Cigar  store 

Clerk 

Coachraun 

CofTee  roiLstcr 

Collector 

Confectioner 

Conductor (uteiim  railway) 

Cook 

Counter  man 

Designer 

Drill  hand 

Driver 

Dry-room  hand 

Engineer 

Knglneer'B  helper 

Farmer 


Numl)er 
of  men. 


3 


I 


Ofcuimtion. 


3 

1 

2G 


Feeder 

Fireman 

Flour  miller 

Foreman 

Fin}«hcr 

01a.«w  blower 

GrcH'er 

lU'lptT 

Hostler 

lluskcr 

Ice  butiine»M 

Inspector  

Janitor 

Laliorer 

l^'ftthcr  dresf-vr.. 
Machine  helper.. 

Muchinl.vt 

Meat  ciiltcr 

Motttl  turner 

Miller 

Miner 

Miner's  hel|M»r... 
Morocco  (iiik«iher. 

Motorman 

Nurse 

Operator 

Painter 

I'aper  carrier  . . . . 
Pin  setter 


Polisher. 

Printer  . 


Number 
of  men. 


1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
I 
6 
5 
2 
I 
1 
1 
I 

19 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

:i 
1 

I 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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PRE^'IOUS   OCCrPATlONS   OF  APPLICANTS   FOR    POSITIONS  T^ITH   THE   PHILADELPHIA 

RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY— Conclnded. 


Occupation. 


Riveter 

Rope  maker 

Rubber  cutter 

Runninff  air  hammer 

Salesman 

Sawyer 

Shipper 

Sheet  writw 

Steel  worker 

Shoe  cutter 

Shoemaker 

Stonecutter 

Stove  finisher 


Number 

of  men. 

1 

Occupation. 

Number 

of  men. 

1 
1  1 

j 
Student 

3 

f  t 
1  t 

1  Tailor 

1 

1  1 

1  Teacher 

1 

T    1 

Tile  setter 

1 

_    1 

Timekceoer 

1 

2  1 

Trocker 

1 

Uphobnterer 

3 

United  States  Army 

1 

Weaver 

2 

Wheelman 

1 

;  Not  reported 

1 

1  ■ 

Total 

200 

1 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

With  the  change  from  horse  cars  to  electric  cars  has  come  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  men  employed.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  man  who  was  capable  of  standing  upon  a  car  behind  a 
pair  of  overdriven  horses  was  not  necessarily  intelligent  enough  to 
run  an  electric  car.  Despite  greater  speed  the  congestion  of  traffic 
increased,  and  on  the  main  streets  of  large  cities  the  work  became  so 
intense  and  exigent  that  a  higher  class  of  men  gi-adually  came  to  the 
fore.  This  development  has  been  veiy  generally  recognized  by  the 
companies.  According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Street  Railway  Journal, 
May  3,  1902,  "it  requires  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  to  drive  a 
high-speed  electric  car  than  it  does  to  drive  a  mule  team,  and  it  takes 
a  more  active  and  able-bodied  man  on  the  rear  platform  to  collect 
fares  on  a  40-foot  car  running  10  miles  an  hour  than  on  a  12-foot 
horse  car  traveling  at  6  miles  an  hour.  To  be  sure,  many  horse-car 
emplo3'ces  have  held  over  to  the  present  time,  but  they  are  better 
men  than  they  were  in  horse-car  days,  for  they  have  grown  to  their 
new  positions  along  with  the  advancement  of  the  industry." 

This  improvement  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  b}'  the  fact  that  a 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  street  railway  industry,  by  which  the 
personnel  is  being  changed  from  a  loose  l>ody  of  unskilled  men  to  a 
closer  and  more  homogeneous  group  of  steadily  emplo3'cd  skilled  men. 
Formerly,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  even  to-day,  street 
railway  employees  consisted  of  men  who  were  picked  up  and  put  upon 
cars  without  any  previous  training  and  without  any  assurance  of  a  fixed 
position.  The  introduction  of  electricit}^  tended  to  make  employment 
more  regular  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  men  employed.  The 
damage  which  might  result  from  a  careless  handling  of  the  car,  and  the 
resulting  financial  loss  to  the  compan}^,  made  the  management  more 
careful  in  the  selection  of  its  employees.  In  i*eply  to  a  question 
addressed  to  a  number  of  street  railway  presidents  throughout  the 
country,  as  to  whether  the  caliber  of  employees  had  improved,  a  large 
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number  of  answers  were  received.     The  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  the  improvement  has  been  very  marked. 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  street  railway  employment  still  acts 
as  a  training  school  for  men  in  other  occupations.  It  still  serves 
as  a  refuge  for  men  out  of  employment,  and  many  a  man  takes  a  job 
as  motorman  or  conductor  during  hard  times  when  work  is  scarce. 
The  result  is  seen  in  a  visible  lowering  of  the  average  age  of  platform 
men  when  the  older  and  better  men  rise  to  higher  positions  in  other 
fields  of  work,  and  an  increase  in  this  average  age  in  bad  times  when 
men  are  forced  out  of  other  positions  and  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  street  railway  operations. 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency  toward  restricting 
employment  as  far  as  possible  to  men  who  desire  to  engage  in  the 
work  permanently.  The  attempt  to  organize  the  service  into  one  of 
a  permanent  character  is  fostered  both  by  the  trade  unions  and  by  the 
railway  companies.  Trade  unions,  in  accumulating  funds  and  making 
temporar^'^  sacrifices  for  permanent  gains,  necessarily  appeal  most 
strongly  to  men  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  service  and  to  benefit 
ultimately  by  their  sacrifices.  The  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
paying  higher  rates  of  wages  to  men  who  have  been  in  their  employ 
for  longer  periods  also  accentuate  this  tendency.  The  requirements  of 
modern  electric  service  compel  the  creation  of  a  permanent  force. 

From  a  large  number  of  statements  made  by  various  representatives 
of  street  railway  companies  upon  this  point,  a  single  one  is  selected: 
'*In  a  general  way,  we  find  more  men  willing  to  take  up  street  car 
work  as  their  regular  employment,  and  we  make  it  a  condition  of  their 
emplo^'ment.  We  avoid,  wherever  possible,  employing  a  man  who 
simply  wants  a  temporary  job.  The  use  of  electrical  machinery  and 
the  additional  speed  at  which  people  require  to  be  carried,  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  employ  a  better  class  of  men — and  to  select  them 
with  greater  care  and  to  have  them  well  drilled  and  informed  in 
regard  to  the  machinery,  etc.,  on  the  car — than  was  necessary  in  old 
times  either  with  horses  or  cables." 

FORMER  CONDITIONS. 

The  evil  conditions  under  which  employees  worked  during  horse 
car  days  were  evidenced  by  an  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  of  New  York  in  1885  into  the  conditions  of  street 
railway  emplo5'ment  in  that  State.  This  report  wtis  quite  extended, 
and  included  testimony  from  large  numbers  of  conductors,  drivers, 
and  other  employees.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  convince  the 
commissioner  of  labor  "that  this  class  of  wage-workers  have  griev- 
ances of  a  real  and  serious  nature,  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not 
only  within  the  power  but  it  is  the  solemn  dutj^  of  the  legislature  to 
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relieve."  {^)  *'  In  no  other  trade  or  occupation,"  says  the  commissioner, 
"at  which  men  labor  for  a  livelihood,  do  I  believe  there  exist  griev- 
ances approximating  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  number  and  gravity, 
to  those  resulting  from  the  general  management  of  the  street  railroadB 
of  this  State." 

The  street  railroad  management  in* Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany, 
Troy,  and  other  small  cities  of  the  State  was  found  to  be  bad  and 
"open  to  severe  criticism;"  but  the  conditions  in  New  York  City 
were  worse,  and  in  Brookl}^  still  woi^se.  The. hours  were  found 
to  be  too  long,  the  rules  unduly  numerous  and  exacting,  while  the 
men  were  held  to  be  subject  to  continual  petty  tyranny  by  petty 
bosses.  The  men  secured  their  positions  largely  through  political 
influence,  this  being  especially  the  case  in  New  York  City.  Another 
way  of  securing  positions  was  by  the  open  use  of  money.  Drivers  and 
conductors  frequently  paid  for  their  jobs  and,  in  some  cases,  made  ad- 
vances to  unauthorized  persons  without  securing  the  coveted  positions. 

The  method  of  applying  for  positions  and  the  system  of  employ- 
ing extra  men  were  found  to  be  extremely  onerous.  The  extra  men 
were  obliged  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance  and  to  answer  to 
roll  call  without  the  compensating  advantages  of  steady  work  and  a 
steady  wage.  Applicants  for  the  position  of  conductor  were  almost 
always  obliged  to  put  up  a  bond  varying  from  $15  to  $1,000.  The 
conductor  was  also  obliged  to  purchase  his  uniform,  as  well  as  a 
watch,  without  which  he  could  not  work.  On  many  roads  conductors 
arc  compelled  to  provide  themselves  with  a  register,  and  are  required 
to  make  a  deposit  of  25  cents  for  a  strap  which  holds  it.  There  were 
other  little  expenses,  such  as  for  kindling  wood  and  matc^hes,  shovels, 
and  lamp  chimneys,  which  on  certain  roads  were  charged  to  the  con- 
ductors. The  same  rule  applied  to  drivers,  who  were  forced  to  have 
in  their  possession  a  patent  horseshoe,  a  hook,  a  whip,  and  a  badge, 
*'and  frequently  the  company  compels  him  to  purchase  a  bell."(*) 

It  was  further  found  that  street  railwa}'^  employees  worked  excess- 
ive hours  for  inadequate  remuneration.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment 
of  the  men  was  held  to  be  much  worse  than  that  of  the  horses.  One 
of  the  grievances  of  the  men  was  the  existence  of  a  large  force  of 
detectives,  or  ''spotters" — special  police  who,  it  was  charged  by 
some  of  the  men,  added  to  their  income  bv  blackmail.  It  was  further 
found  that  the  health  of  the  men  suffered  from  their  being  obliged 
to  stand  up  all  day,  from  their  lack  of  room  and  exercise,  and  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  car  when  necessary 
for  their  health  and  comfort. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  report  appears  to  show  that  extremely  bad  con- 
ditions existed  on  the  various  lines  of  the  city. 

«  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistic*a  of  Labor  of  New  York,  p.  809. 
^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  New  York,  p.  818. 
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HEALTH  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  MEN. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1886  there  were  a  number  of  ailments  peculiar  to 
horse-ear  employees,  both  conductors  and  drivers  suffering  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  varico^  veins,  as  a  result  of  their  standing  all 
day,  their  lack  of  exercise,  and  their  cramped  quarters.  Drivers  also 
suffered  from  frostbites,  owing  to  their  unprotected  position  on  the 
front  of  the  car;  np  seats  were  provided  for  car  drivel's,  and  "drivers 
and  conductors  are  unable  to  go  to  the  water-closet  when  nature  asserts 
itwelf."('')  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  ph^-sician.  Dr.  George 
Henry  Fox,  "street-car  employees  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from 
varicose  veins,  extensive  ulceration,  and  intractable  cutaneous  diseases 
of  the  legs  as  a  direct  result  of  their  peculiar  occupation." 

In  some  respects  the  healthfulne^s  of  the  occupation  has  failed  to 
improve  despite  the  change  from  horse  cars  to  electric  cars.  The 
speed  of  movement  has  increased,  and  with  it  has  come  a  gi'eater 
nervous  strain  and  a  growing  tension  upon  the  gripmen  or  motormen, 
as  well  as  a  more  intense  suffering  resulting  irom  the  cold  when  the 
car  is  unprotected  by  vestibule.  "The  gripman  on  the  cable  car  and 
the  motorman  on  the  electric  car  stands  at  his  post  of  duty  during 
long  hours,  engrossed  with  the  cares  and  watchfulness  attending  these 
positions,  often  when  the  mercury  is  below  zero,  facing,  it  may  be, 
the  northwestern  blast,  and  poorly  protected  against  the  rain  and 
blinding  snow.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  put  on  clothes  sufficient 
to  keep  them  warm,  and,  although  in  constant  motion,  stamping  their 
feet  and  swinging  their  arms  to  increase  the  circulation,  many  a  poor 
fellow  becomes  numb  with  the  chill,  and  sometimes  has  his  feet,  his 
hands,  and  his  ears  frozen.  At  Springfield  the  cab  of  the  motorman 
is  inclosed  with  glass  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  which  wonderfully 
mitigates  the  hardships  spoken  of.  Managers,  however,  claim  that 
this  protection  would  not  be  practical  in  large  cities,  because  it  would 
increase  the  danger  to  pedestrians  and  others  using  the  street,  for  the 
reason  that  the  breath  of  the  motorman  would  congeal  on  the  gla.ss, 
making  it  partially  or  entirely  opaque,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
see  and  avoid  danger."  (*)  Since  that  time,  1893,  the  healthfulness  of 
the  occupation  has  improved  as  the  result  of  the  decreased  number  of 
hours  of  work  and  the  largely  increased  use  of  inclosed  platforms. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  growing  size  of  street  railway'  corporations  and  the  increasing 
number  of  men  employed  by  them  necessitate  the  adoption  of  more 

a  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistica  of  New  York,  p.  822. 
^  Fifteenth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, p.  278. 
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or  less  rigid  rules  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  men.  As 
a  consequence,  systems  have  been  worked  out  to  establish  lixed  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employed  and  to  determine  the  duties 
and  powers  of  each.  These  relations  are  sometimes  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany rules  alone  and  sometimes  hy  written  or  verbal  agreements  with 
the  trade  union.  The  rules  provide  for  conditions  of  admission  to 
employment,  promotion  within  the  ranks,  punishment,  dismissal  or 
suspension,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary* conduct  of  business. 

The  importance  of  discipline  is  all  the  greater  in  view  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  street  railway  companies  toward  the  general 
public.  The  street  milway  corporation  is  a  quasi-public  corporation 
obtaining  rights  and  privileges  from  the  city  or  State,  and  with  duties 
and  obligations  corresponding  to  its  privileges.  The  street  railway 
is,  moreover,  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  other  business  undertak- 
ings, liable  to  the  public,  lioth  morally  and  financially,  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  Dui'ing  the  year  1902  there  were,  including  em- 
ployees, 1,218  persons  killed,  and  47,4:29  persons  injured  by  street 
railways,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  tlie  street  railwaj^s  ha\  e  been 
held  responsible  in  damages,  and  huge  sums  have  been  recovered,  for 
accidents  and  injuries  due  to  the  negligence  of  their  employees. 

Whatever  the  system  adopted  for  the  discipline  of  the  men,  its  suc- 
cess will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  tact,  skill,  and  good  will 
of  the  officials  of  the  company  and  upon  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
employees.  As  long  as  a  persistent  hostility  exists  between  the  man- 
agers and  the  employees  of  the  company,  or  as  long  as  the  officials 
regard  their  men  in  a  lordly  or  patronizing  manner,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  efficient  cooperation.  To  preserve  efficient  discipline,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  trained  foremen;  to  promote  the  individual  initiative 
of  the  men;  to  protect  men  from  the  dislike,  jealousy,  favoritism,  or 
discrimination  of  the  foreman,  and  to  secure  to  each  man  the  right  of 
appeal.  The  problem  in  street  itiilway  management  is  the  same  as 
in  other  industries,  where  men  must  be  subordinated  and  controlled. 

The  development  of  scientific  systems  of  discipline  in  street  railway 
emplo^^ment  is  of  comparatively'  recent  origin.  The  necessity  for 
systems  of  discipline  arose  as  a  result  of  the  increased  size  of  the  com- 
panies. As  the  companies  grew,  direct  personal  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  ceased,  and  the  former  soon  became  merged 
in  a  fluctuating  and  distant  body  of  stockholders,  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  employ^ees  themselves. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  RULES. 

The  possibility  of  accidents  in  the  street  railway  service  is  so  great 
that  it  is  essential  to  make  detailed  rules  for  the  government  of  em- 
ployees. The  fate  of  fifty  people  in  a  cur  may  be  hazarded  by  one 
employee  through  carelessness  or  through  ignorance  of  the  rules.     It 
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was  thus  found  neccssarj'  to  regulate  in  detail  the  conduct  of  street 
railway  men,  and  especially  of  motormen.  On  each  of  the  several 
street  railways  of  the  country  a  system  of  rules  grew  up  referring  to 
the  habits,  customs,  personal  appearance,  and  manners  of  employees, 
to  their  appropriate  actions  while  on  the  cars  or  at  the  stations;  and 
many  other  regulations  were  made  in  regard  to  emergencies  or  special 
occasions  and  specifying  the  various  things  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
employee  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  variance  in  these  rules,  but  as  the  street 
railway  systems  grew  and  were  merged  into  larger  groups,  standard 
rules  were  adopted  for  the  whole  system  or  for  groups  of  systems. 
At  the  present  time  a  tentative  body  of  rules  has  been  made  for  all  the 
members  of  the  Street  Iliiilway  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
an  examination  of  which  will  give  a  suflSciently  accurate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  rules  governing  street  railway  service  in  general. 

In  street  railway  service,  as  elsewhere,  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse.  Conductors  and  motormen  are  obliged  to  be  familiar  with 
the  rules,  and  are  under  special  orders  to  examine  the  bulletin  board 
daily  for  special  instructions  and  for  all  necessary  information. 
Promptness  is  also  necessary,  and  conductors  and  motormen  must 
report  for  duty  at  least  ten  minutes  before  leaving  on  their  first  trip, 
or  must  give  notice  of  their  inability  so  to  report.  It  is  required  that 
conductors  and  motormen  report  for  duty  in  their  full  regulation 
uniform,  which  must  bQ  clean  and  neat  in  appearance.  A  high  stand- 
ard of  politeness  is  required,  and  the  rules  of  these  companies,  as  of 
most  street  railwa^^s,  require  employees  to  use  the  utmost  forbearance 
and  self-control  under  all  circumstances  and  to  refrain  from  using 
"loud,  uncivil,  indecent,  or  profane  language,"  no  matter  how  great 
the  provocation. 

The  regulations  against  drinking  are  generally  very  stringent. 
Employees  while  on  duty  arc  prohibited  from  drinking  liquors  of  any 
description.  They  are  also  prohibited  when  in  uniform  from  entering 
a  saloon  or  other  place  where  intoxicating  ])everages  are  kept,  from 
carrying  intoxicating  drinks  about  them  or  on  the  company's  premises, 
or  from  indulging  at  any  time  in  the  use  of  liquors.  Employees  are 
forbidden  to  smoke  or  gamble  while  on  duty  or  at  an}^  time  on  the 
premises  of  the  company. 

Many  of  the  rules  refer  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  transportation. 
Thus,  motormen  are  obliged  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from 
riding  on  the  front  platform  of  the  car.  Running  ahead  of  schedule 
time,  traversing  steam  railroad  crossings  without  the  proper  warning 
^r  without  given  precautions,  and  starting  cars  together  after  a  block- 
ade, are  all  forbidden.  A  special  rule  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  con- 
ductors and  motormen  to  report  to  the  foreman  or  inspector  all 
defects,  whether  in  car,  track,  or  wire,  and  to  make  written  reports 
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of  the  same  to  the  superintendent.  The  rules  provide  for  the  hearing 
of  complaints  of  any  employee  who  feels  aggrieved. 

There  is  a  series  of  more  or  less  technical  rules  for  conductors, 
in  regard  to  their  remaining  on  the  rear  platform,  their  behavior 
toward  passengers,  the  announcement  of  stops  or  transfer  points, 
removing  trolley  from  the  wire  at  end  of  the  run,  placing  route  signs 
in  the  proper  way  at  the  end  of  each  half  trip,  etc. 

Many  of  the  rules  governing  conductors  refer  to  instructions  which 
the}*^  must  give  to  passengers.  Thus,  the  conductor  must  prevent  pas- 
sengers from  carrying  bulky  packages  aboard  cars,  he  must  direct 
standing  passengers  to  seats,  and  must  endeavor  to  find  seats  wherever 
possible.  He  must  refuse  to  allow  passengers  to  bring  dogs  on  the 
car  except  under  certain  conditions,  and  must  give  assistance  to  all 
women  and  children  and  feeble  persons  in  general.  He  must  take 
charge  of  the  trolley  rope  in  passing  over  switches  or  crossings  or 
going  around  curves  and  must  replace  it  if  it  leaves  the  wire.  He 
must  keep  the  gates  closed,  shut  off  lights  when  the  cars  are  being 
housed,  and  must  do  all  the  various  things  which  are  so  familiar  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  conductor  and  which  are  specified  in  the  rules. 

The  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  the  motorman  do  not  refer  so 
much  to  passengers,  with  whom  he  has  much  less  to  do  than  has  the 
conductor,  but  apply  generally  to  machinery,  brakes,  and  the  method 
of  running  the  car  under  certain  conditions.  He  is  required  to  keep  a 
lookout  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  bring  the  car  to  a  full  stop  for  each  person  signaling.  The 
rules  give  in  detail  the  places  where,  and  the  conditions  under  which, 
cars  should  or  should  not  stop  when  signaled,  and  there  are  rules 
governing  the  passing  of  churches  during  services,  etc.  Elaborate 
rules  are  made  for  governing  the  economical  use  of  the  electric  current, 
and  for  directing  the  motorman  to  obtain  the  maximum  speed  gradually, 
to  appl}"  the  brake  properly,  and  to  use  such  other  means  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  power  or  the  jolting  that  comes  from  bad  running.  The 
regulations  also  bear  upon  such  matters  as  the  throwing  of  overhead 
switches,  running  the  cars  through  water  upon  the  streets,  sanding 
rails,  the  spinning  or  slipping  or  sliding  of  wheels,  the  oiling  or  greas- 
ing of  cars,  etc.  One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  this  order  pro- 
hibits leaving  the  platform  without  taking  precautions  to  prevent  the 
starting  of  the  car. 

A  considerable  section  of  the  code  of  rules  refers  to  bell  signals. 
The  safety  of  the  passengers  depends  largely  upon  the  perfection  with 
which  these  rules  are  conceived  and*  obe3'ed,  and  a  perfect  system 
of  signals  is  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  car  by  the  motor- 
man  and  conductor.  Many  of  the  rules  to  which  the  street  railway 
employees  are  subject  refer  to  accidents  and  to  such  precautionary 
measures  as  may  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  ' 
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The  safety  of  the  passengers  is  held  to  be  the  first  consideration  in 
all  cases,  and  all  reasonable  precautions  are  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  injury  either  to  persons  or  to  property.  Motormen  are 
obliged  to  bring  their  cars  to  a  full  stop  when  any  police,  fire  depart- 
ment vehicle,  or  company  patrol  is  observed  approaching,  and  ambu- 
lances must  be  given  the  right  of  way.  The  utmost  care  must  bo 
exercised  by  conductors  and  motormen  to  prevent  passengers  from 
jumping  on  or  off  the  cars  while  in  motion,  or  from  standing  on  the  steps 
or  buffers,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  a  woman  or  a  child  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  on  the  steps.  Special  rules  are  made  for  cases  of  cars 
passing  in  the  opposite  direction  at  points  where  persons  may  be 
standing  between  the  tracks,  or  for  cases  iu  which  a  vehicle  is  passing 
alongside  of  the  track  ahead  of  the  car,  or  in  which  the  car  passes  stand- 
ing cars  from  which  persons  may  alight.  In  all  cases  of  accidents,  no 
matter  how  slight,  the  motorman  and  conductor  are  ordered  to  render 
all  necessary  and  practicable  assistance,  and  must  not  leave  the  injured 
person  without  first  caring  for  him;  but  they  are  directed  not  to  employ 
medical  attendants  for  injured  persons,  or  to  visit  them  subsequently, 
unless  specially  instructed  so  to  do  by  an  officer  of  the  company. 
Other  rules  exist  defining  the  proper  conduct  of  motormen  and  con- 
ductors in  case  of  fatal  or  serious  injuries.  In  all  cases  of  accident, 
whether  fatal,  serious,  or  trivial,  a  report  must  be  made  by  the  con- 
ductor, giving  the  nanfie  and  residence  of  witnesses,  the  date,  exact 
time,  exact  place,  run  and  car  number,  direction  in  which  the  car  was 
moving,  nature  of  the  accident,  cause  of  its  occurrence,  name  and 
address  of  injured  person,  extent  of  injuries,  and  other  information 
referring  to  the  particular  event.  Verbal  reports  must  be  made  to 
the  first  inspector  or  official  of  the  companj^,  but  in  no  case  must  an 
employee  giv^o  any  information  concerning  any  accident,  delay,  block- 
ade, or  misha{)  of  any  kind  to  an^'  unauthorized  person.  The  rules 
provide  that  employees  shall  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  any 
damages  caused  by  their  neglect,  carelessness,  or  disobedience  of  rules. 
The  entire  lx)dy  of  rules  governing  accidents  is  intended^  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  injuries  and  to  mitigate  their  effects.  Every  pi-^- 
caution  is  taken  to  prevent  unnecessary  damage  suits,  and  from  the 
moment  that  an  accident  occurs  every  practicable  measui'e  is  adopted  to 
place  the  company  in  as  strongly  entrenched  a  position  as  possible  in 
the  event  of  possible  litigation. 

In  many  cases  companies  have  been  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  for 
an  unduly  forcible  ejection  of  passengers  from  cars.  The  rules  there- 
fore provide  that  "no  person  f^all  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  car 
for  any  cause  whatsoever  without  an  order  from  an  inspector,  starter, 
or  an  official  of  the  company,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  passenger  is 
dangerous  or  grossly  offensive."  The  rules  are  particularly  stringent 
against  using  unnecessary  force  in  ejecting  passengers,  and  rigid  regu- 
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lations  are  made  for  the  attitude  of  conductors  toward  intoxicated 
persons,  people  stealing  rides,  or  passengers  spitting  on  the  floor  or 
otherwise  disobeying  the  rules.  Regulations  upon  this  subject  are 
extremely  conservative  and  require  of  the  conductor  a  vast  amount  of 
forbearance  and  wisdom.  Other  rules  govern  the  conduct  of  conduc- 
tors in  the  matter  of  fares  and  transfers  and  in  everything  else  requir- 
ing individual  initiative. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM. 

The  standardization  of  rules  upon  street  railways  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are  enforced. 
The  former  system  of  disciplining  employees  was  by  fine,  suspension, 
and  dismissal,  and  the  two  latter  methods  are  even  now  the  usual 
means  of  punishing  recalcitrant  or  disobedient  employees.  More 
recently,  however,  a  merit  system  of  discipline  has  grown  up,  analogous 
to  that  in  vogue  on  the  steam  railroads,  by  which  the  employee  is 
removed  somewhat  from  the  summary,  variable,  and  uncontrolled 
discipline  of  his  immediate  superior. 

The  advantages  of  the  merit  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
company  is  that  within  a  short  time  after  its  adoption  a  standard  of 
good  conduct  is  established.  The  system,  as  it  is  worked  out  on  the 
lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  consists  of  granting  certain  merit  and  demerit  marks  and  credit- 
ing men  with  a  certain  mark  for  especially  meritorious  conduct,  while 
debiting  them  with  a  given  fixed  amount  for  an  infraction  of  the  rules. 
The  credits  to  be  i*eceived  and  the  debits  to  be  inflicted  are  determined 
in  advance,  so  that  every  employee  knows,  at  least  approximately, 
to  what  extent  his  credit  will  be  impaired  by  any  particular  offense, 
and  knows  that  such  infliction  will  not  be  materially  different  in  his 
case  from  that  of  others.  Where  the  debits  arc  in  excess  of  the  credits 
a  man  may  be  summarily  discharged.  ^"^ 

Even  in  this  system  there  are  five  offenses,  namel}':  Disloyalty  to 
the  company,  the  making  of  false  statements,  intoxication,  dishonesty, 
and  grossly  ungentlemanly  conduct,  for  which  a  man  may  be  immedi- 
atel}'  discharged.  Other  offenses,  such  as  avoida'ble  accidents,  failure 
to  report  accidents,  or  incompetence,  may,  in  aggravated  cases,  be 
visited  with  100  demerits.  There  are  a  few  other  offenses  for  which 
as  many  as  25  or  50  demerits  may  be  inflicted,  l)ut  the  average  inflic- 
tion of  debits  is  not  more  than  10.  For  entering  saloons  in  uniform 
without  good  cause,  neglecting  to  pick  up  passengei's,  disobedience 
of  orders,  unnecessary  conversation  with  passengers,  following  the 
car  in  front  too  closely,  starting  electric  car  before  closing  gates, 
opening  gates  before  electric  car  stops,  leaving  car  without  taking 
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reverse  lever,  for  trouble  with  passengers  where  motorman  is  to  blame, 
or  failing  to  stop  for  passengers,  the  motorman  is  visited  with  10 
demerits,  while  the  same  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  conductor  for 
such  offenses  as  reading  on  dut}'^,  entering  a  saloon  in  uniform  without 
good  excuse,  failing  to  turn  the  register  at  end  of  line,  or  indulging 
in  unnecessary  conversation  with  passengers.  The  smaller  offenses 
receive  smaller  punishment.  Thus,  a  motorman  receives  only  5  demer- 
its for  recommending  unworthy  men  for  employment,  allowing  unau- 
thorized persons  in  the  front  vestibule,  for  fast  running,  profanity 
while  on  duty,  failing  to  report  trouble  with  car,  failing  to  obey  con- 
ductor's signal,  while  for  still  less  grave  offenses  there  are  but  3  or 
even  only  2  demerits.  For  failing  to  report  delays  the  motorman  is 
fined  2  demerits,  and  for  not  promptly  answering  signals,  1  demerit, 
while  the  conductor  receives  2  demerits  for  inattention  to  passengers, 
untidy  condition  of  dress,  error  in  punching  transfers,  failure  to  report 
delays,  and  1  demerit  for  burning  back  headlight,  except  in  cases  of  fog. 

The  system  has  been  worked  out  in  great  detail,  there  being  60  sep- 
arate punishments  for  motormen  or  gripmen  and  57  for  conductors, 
and  the  attempt  is  made  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  offense.  {^) 

There  are  also  merits,  ranging  from  a  reward  of  2  merits  for  warn- 
ing persons  in  the  act  of  jumping  on  or  off  a  moving  car  to  wait  for 
the  car  to  stop,  to  a  reward  of  50  merits  for  a  specially  meritorious 
act  calling  for  recognition  from  the  company. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  AND  DISCHARGES. 

The  merit  s^^stem  has  been  employed  during  the  last  two  years  by 
the  Detroit  United  Railway  Company.  This  system  was  introduced 
January  1,  1902,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  of  granting  5  merits  at  the 
close  of  each  three  months,  and  of  discharging  upon  the  accumulation 
of  GO  demerits.  The  records  of  the  first  six  months  indicate  in  what 
manner  this  system  worked.  There  were  237  conductors  and  341 
motormen  having  no  demerit  marks  during  the  first  six  months,  89 
conductors  and  124  motormen  having  between  10  and  20  demerit  marks, 
3  conductors  and  IG  motormen  having  over  20  demerit  marks,  267 
conductors  and  180  motormen  having  under  30  demerit  marks,  13  con- 
ductors and  22  motormen  having  over  30  and  under  GO  demerit  marks, 
while  only  21  conductors  and  16  motormen  were  discharged.  (*)  The 
percentage  of  discharges  was  thus  small,  and  the  system  of  suspension 
by  which  losses  of  wages  were  formerly  entailed  was  abolished. 

The  system  has  resulted  in  uniformity  of  punishment  and  discipline 
throughout  the  entire  system  of  the  Detroit  railways.     It  is  claimed 
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that  it  has  prevented  favoritism,  and  done  away  with  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  same  rigid  punishment  to  all  men  committing  the  same 
offense,  whatever  their  past  record.  It  has  further  prevented  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  the  system  of  suspension,  by  which  men  loaf 
about  during  the  period  of  their  lay-off  and  come  back  to  work  very 
much  the  worse  for  their  enforced  idleness. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  United  Railway,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Stanle)'-,  the  system  has  fur- 
nished a  strong  incentive  to  the  men  to  do  especially  meritorious  acts. 
Broken  trolleys  are  immediately  removed,  and  everything  is  done  to 
prevent  possible  accidents  or  disasters.  "  The  system  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  conductors  and  motbrmen,  and  has 
aroused  in  all  of  them  a  strong  desire  to  avoid  demerit  marks  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  to  get  merit  marks,  and  those 
who  have  been  given  merit  marks  have  been  very  much  encouraged."  («) 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  MERIT 

SYSTEM. 

The  advocates  of  the  merit  system  of  discipline  favor  it  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  stimulus  which  it  affords  to  the  workmen.  In  some 
cases  this  system  is  adopted  by  merely  publishing  the  record  of  the 
men  and  discharging  them  when  thev'  fall  below  a  certain  mark',  while 
in  others,  promotion  is  based  upon  the  number  of  merits  which  the 
cmplo3'ee  has  to  his  credit.  A  somewhat  different  system  is  promotion 
by  a  merit  sj-stem  combined  with  the  principle  of  seniority.  Each 
man  is  granted  a  certain  number  of  merit  marks  every  month,  so  that 
the  longer  he  is  in  the  service  the  greater  his  chance  of  standing  at  the 
head.  This  modification  of  the  seniority  system  permits  an  exception- 
ally able,  industrious,  and  attentive  man  to  advance  more  rapidly  than 
men  who  have  been  admitted  to  employment  at  the  same  time  as  he, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  its  advocates  it  furnishes  a  motive  for  good  conduct, 
while  giving  to  those  employees  who  have  remained  in  the  service  an 
advantage  over  the  more  recently  recruited  men. 

The  merit  system  of  discipline  and  of  promotion  is  objected  to  b}'  a 
number  of  street  railway  officials  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  impracti- 
cability. It  is  quite  impossible  to  report  all  instances  in  which  the  men 
deserve  merits  or  debits,  and  the  very  incompleteness  of  the  records 
would  be,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  to  earn  for  it  the  contempt  of  the 
men.  It  is  also  felt  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  employees. 
The  system  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  adopted,  although  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  favor  it. 

Whatever  the  future  of  the  merit  system  of  discipline  may  be,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  formerly  universal  plan  of  summarily  sus- 
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ponding  men  as  a  punishment  for  slight  violations  or  infractions  of  the 
rules  is  gradually  losing  ground.  Street  railway  managers  are  appar- 
ently coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  intermediate 
pmiishment  between  a  reprimand  and  a  final  discharge.  Men  upon 
whom  repK^ated  reprimands  and  warnings  have  no  effect  are  not  liable 
to  be  benefited  by  a  suspension  of  from  five  to  thirty  days,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  such  suspensions  merely  render  the  men  more 
careless,  while  at  the  same  time  inspiring  them  with  an  intense  antag- 
onism to  the  company  and  the  officials  inflicting  the  punishment. 

UNIFORMITY    OF   WAGES    IN    STREET   RAILWAY 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  133,641  employees  of  the  street  railway  companies  earned  in 
1902  the  sum  of  $80,770,44:9,  or  an  average  of  slightly  over  I^GOO  per 
man.  These  wages  represent  merely  a  lump  sum  and  fail  to  show  the 
rates  of  pay  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  employees.  Statistics 
of  this  nature  were  obtained  for  94,874  employees,  or  71  per  cent  of  all. 

The  employees  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  the  first  class  earning 
less  than  $1  per  day,  the  last  class  earning  $3  or  more  per  day.  The 
rates  paid  do  not  include  the  earnings  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  wages  is  their  comparative  uni- 
formity. Of  the  total  number  of  men  employed  as  wage-earners  on 
the  street  railways  of  the  United  States  whose  wages  were  given,  39,663, 
or  42  per  cent,  earned  between  $2  and  $2.24  per  day.  This  appears  to 
bo  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  industry,  especially  for  conductors  and 
motormen.  Of  the  entire  number  of  conductors  almost  54  per  cent 
earned  wages  ranging  from  J^2  to  1J>2.24,  while  the  proportion  was  51 
per  cent  for  motormen.  The  wages  of  road  and  track  men  range 
lower,  those  of  engineers  higher,  while  for  lii^cmen,  mechanics,  and 
other  classes  of  employees  no  uniform  level  is  maintained.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  street 
railway  employees  enjoy  this  particular  wage,  and  the  uniformity  is 
especially  striking  in  the  case  of  conductors  and  engineers. 

If  we  take  a  larger  group,  we  find  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
employees  earned  from  §1.50  to  $2.49  per  day.  Of  the  total  number 
of  employees  for  whom  statistics  were  obtained,  80,728,  or  85.1  per 
cent,  fell  within  this  group.  The  proportion  for  the  motormen  and 
conductors  was  still  higher.  Of  the  total  number  of  conductors,  92.8 
per  cent  earned  from  $1.50  to  $2.49,  and  92.1  per  cent  of  the  motor- 
men  obtained  these  wages. 

If  we  divide  the  wages  of  all  classes  into  three  groups  of  men  earn- 
ing under  $1.50,  from  $1.50  to  $2.49,  and  $2.50  or  over,  we  will  find 
that  for  all  classes  8.3  per  cent  earned  l>clow  $1.50,  85.1  per  cfnt 
from  $1.50  to  $2.49,  and  only  6.6  per  cent  $2.50  or  over.     For  the 
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conductors,  6.3  per  cent  earned  below  $1.50,  92.8  per  cent  from  $1.60 
to  $2.49,  while  less  than  1  per  cent  earned  $2.50  or  over.  A  some- 
what larger  proportion,  amounting  to  1.6  per  cent,  earned  $2.50  or 
over  among  the  motormen,  and  2.1  per  cent  of  the  road  and  track  men 
and  3  per  cent  of  the  firemen  were  in  this  class.  In  the  case  of  the 
engineers  and  mechanics  there  is  an  entirely  different  shifting  of  the 
classes.  Of  the  entire  number  of  engineers  employed  whose  rates  of 
pay  are  given,  onl}'  47,  or  3  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $1.50;  675,  or 
44  per  cent,  earned  from  $1.50  to  $2.49,  while  the  majority,  812,  or 
53  per  cent,  earned  $2.50  or  over.  These  engineers  are  highly  skilled 
men  and  receive  a  greater  rate  of  remuneration  on  the  average  than 
any  other  class  of  wage-earners  in  the  street  railway  service.  A  some- 
what similar  wage  distribution  applies  to  the  mechanics.  Of  these, 
299,  or  4.4  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $1.50;  4,682,  or  69.4  per  cent, 
earned  from  $1.50  to  $2.49,  while  1,772,  or  26.2  per  cent,  earned  $2.50 
or  over. 

Of  the  total  number  of  men  employed  on  street  railwajs,  1,996,  or 
only  2.1  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  earning  $3  or  over.  The  largest 
number  of  persons  in  this  wage  class  is  found  in  the  group  of  engi- 
neers, 423,  or  27.6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  earning  this  wage,  a  large 
majority  of  these  being  employed  at  from  $4  to  $4.24  per  day.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  employees,  791,  or  7.9  per  cent,  were  earning  $3  or  over. 
The  mechanics  also  furnish  a  larger  quota  than  most  other  classes, 
409  individuals,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  obtaining  this  wage.  For 
those  occupations,  however,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  men  are 
cmplo^'^ed  such  wages  arc  not  often  paid.  There  were  onl}'  239  motor- 
men,  or  0.7  per  cent,  and  73  conductors,  or  0.2  per  cent,  obtaining 
over  $3  per  day,  and  there  were  but  40  road  and  track  men  and  but  21 
firemen  obtaining  this  wage. 

Tlie  following  table,  taken  from  the  special  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  Office  on  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,  shows  this 
distribution  of  employees  according  to  occupations  and  rate  of  pay: 

NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  AT  SPECIFIED  DAILY  RATES  OF  PAY,  1902. 


Clasidned  rates  of 
pay  per  day. 


Lc8B  than  fl.OO 
51.00  to  81.24  .. 

1.25  to    1.49.. 

1.50  to   1.74.. 

1.75  to    1.99.. 

2.00  to   2.24  .. 

2.25  to   2.49.. 

2.!)0to    2,74  .. 

2.75  to    2.99  . . 

3.00  or  over  . . 

Total.... 


All 
classes. 

Con- 
ductors. 

Motor- 
men. 

Road  and 
track 
men. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Firemen. 

656 

50 

23 

473 

3 

16 

2,719 

899 

8M 

477 

5 

76 

4,468 

1,(M6 

1,123 

i,3t;s 

89 

13.5 

15. 431 

3,983 

3.374 

4.505 

104 

469 

15.213 

5,126 

5,481 

l,2Si) 

H9 

6:n 

39,663 

17,059 

16,665 

1,229 

295 

770 

10, 421 

3,124 

4,325 

384 

187 

171 

3, 262 

192 

291 

162 

274 

48 

1,0(5 

17 

7 

8 

115 

1 

1,996 

73 

239 

40 

4J3 

21 

94.S74 

31.869 

32, 412 

9, 926 

1,531 

2,341 

Mechan- 
ics. 


All  other 
classes. 


21  I 

re  ' 

195 

896 

l,0(i2 

1,707 

1.017 

936 

4-27 

409 

6,753 


70 

295 

562 

2.100 

1,223 

1.953 

1.213 

1,359 

470 

791 

10,036 
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HOURLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  best  indication  of  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  various 
street  railway  companies  of  the  United  States  is  furnished  by  the 
returns  of  an  extended  investigation  made  by  the  United  Railroads  of 
San  Francisco.  In  May,  1903,  a  printed  circular  was  sent  to  825  trac- 
tion companies  throuf^hout  the  United  States  with  a  request  for  a 
statement  of  the  rates  of  pay  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  carmen  upon 
their  lines.  Returns  were  received  from  345  companies,  doing  busi- 
ness in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  excepting  South  Caro- 
lina, North  and  South  Dakota,  Indian  Territory,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Ohio. 

These  statistics  were  presented  in  the  form  of  rates  of  wages  per 
hour.  The  returns,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  per  hour  and  the  hours 
of  labor  per  day  for  the  345  companies,  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

AVERAQK  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  OF  CARMEN 
EMPLOYED  BY  STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  IN  1903,  BY  STATES  AND  CITIES. 

[From  toHtimony  In  arbitration  oa.se  of  tho  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco.] 


City  and  company. 


Am- 


NORTII  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Maine: 

Augusta 

Bansror 

Roelcland  

Skowhcgan 

New  Hampshire: 

Berlin 

Ciienter 

Concord  

Vermont: 

Barre 

Brattlcboro 

Rutland 

MaMsachUHctts: 

Norwood 

North  Adams 

Northampton- 
Northampton    and 

herst  Street  Rwy 

Northampton  Street  Rwy  , 

Palmer 

Pittsfield— 

Berhilln  Street  Rwy 

Pittsfield   Electric   Street 
Rwy 

Read  ing : 

Shelbnrno 

South  Walpole 

Springfield 

Uxbrldge 

Westboro 

Westfield 

Westwoo<l 

Worcester — 
WorccHter  Consolidated 
Street  Rwy 

Amcsbury— Amesbury  and 
Hampton  Street  Hwy 

Athol 


Average 

hours  of 

labor. 


10 
10 
10 

(«) 

% 
10 

10 
10 
8» 

10 

9.7 


10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 


(") 


9J 


Average 
rate  per 

hour 
(cents). 

City  and  company. 

1 

Average 

hours  of 

labor. 

Average 

rate  per 

hour 
(cents). 

15.86 
16.42 
15.9 
19.0 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— COn. 

Ma8sachu8etts-<-Concluded. 
Boston- 
Boston  Elevated  Rwy 

Old  Colony  Street  Rwy  .... 
Boston      and     Northern 
Street  Rwy 

10 
10 

10 

10 

8 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

11 

(«) 

9i 
10 
11 
10 

11 

10 

10 
10 

(«) 

a.6 
2L9 

21.6 

bl7.6 

Brookfleld 

17.5 

&20.0 

Byfleld 

20.0 

M9.4 

Danvers 

21.8 

East  Templeton 

19.0 

18.0 

Franklin 

20.0 

17.0 

Gardner 

20.0 

18.0 

Greenfield 

19.5 

Marlboro 

a).o 

20.0 

Maynard 

20.0 

20.0 

Merrimac 

19.7 

Middleboro 

20.0 

Milford 

20.0 

19.5 

Newburyport 

19.7 

20.0 

Newton 

21.0 

2).0 

Norton 

20.0 

21.0 

Rhode  Island: 
Providence— Providenceand 
Danielfion  Rw v 

20.0 

20.0 
21.6 

The  Ithode  iKland  Co 

Woonsocket 

20.45 
20.0 

17.0 
21.6 

Connecticut: 
Bristol 

20.0 

21.0 

Bridgeport 

19.6 

20.0 

Danbury  

20.0 

20.0 

Hartford 

17.5 

20.0 

Merlden 

18.8 

20.0 

Middletown 

15.8 

New  Haven 

20.0 

New  London  

18.5 

21.  C 

22.0 
19.0 

Norwich— 

Mont ville  Street  Rwy 

Norwich  Street  Rwy 

'      Torrington 

18.7 
18.7 
19.6 

a  Not  reported. 


fc Company  also  furnishes  clothing. 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  OF  CARMEN 
EMPLOYED  BY  STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  IN  1903,  BY  STATES  AND  CITIES— Con- 
tinued. 

[From  testimony  in  arbitration  c:ise  of  the  United  Railrotids  of  San  Francitco.] 


City  and  company. 


NORTB  ATLANTIC  tTATE3^-COn. 

New  York: 

Albany 

Babylon 

Bingham  ton 

Ballston  Spa 

Buffalo- 
Buffalo  and  Depcw  Rwy . . 

Hamburg  Rwy 

International  Rwy 

Camden 

Canandaigua 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Gloversville 

Hornellsvillc? — 
HomcUsville  and  Canistco 

Rwy 

Hornellsvillc  Electric  Rwy, 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Mlllville 

Middletown 

Newbung 

New  York  City- 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Richmond 

Olcan 

Oswego 

Peeksk  i  11 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jervis 

Rochester — Rochester  Rwy.. 

Schenectady *. . . 

Syracuse- 
Syracuse  and  Ontario  R  .  R . 
Syracu.ee    Rapid     Transit 
Rwy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Waterloo 

Yonkera 

New  Jersey: 

Bridgeton 

Gloucester 

Key  pf>rt 

Orange 

Perth  Amboy 

Red  Bank 

Trenton — 

Trenton  Street  Rwy 

Yardley,  Morrisville  and 
Trenton  Street  Rwy 


Average 

hours  of 

labor. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Delaware: 
Wilmington — 

People's  Rwy 

Wilmington  and  Chester 

Traction 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Fitchburg 

Hagerstown 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

Richmond— Virginia 
sender  and  Power . 

Roanoke  

West  Virginia: 

Parkersburg 

Wheeling 


Pas- 


9i 
10 
10 

12 
10 
10 
12 
lU 

(°) 

(«) 
lOi 


13 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 

lOJ 
10 

10 
10 

11 
11 

(«) 

10 
12 
10 
lOi 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

(«) 

12 
9i 


14 

12 

12 
12 
10 
11 


(") 


9 
9i 

9 
lOi 


Average  , 
rate  per   { 
hour      1 
(cents). 


20.0 
24.0 
17.6 
19.3 

15.0 
20.0 
21.4 
17.0 
12.5 
14.1 
15.0 
17.7 


12.11 

12.27 

16.2 

16.5 

18.5 

15.0 

15.1 

16.9 

21. C 
18.5 
16.2 
16.0 
16.8 
20.0 
14.5 
19.7 
23.4 

18.2 

18.0 
18.8 
16.0 
14.7 
20.0 

16.0 
18.0 
15.0 
17.9 
19.5 
16.4 

17.5 

20.0 


CO.  5 

17.5 

16.3 
12.91 
21.6 
12.2 

15.0 

17.0 
13.8 

17.0 
20.0 


City  and  company 


Average  Average- 
ho«^,f    ^'^'^'^ 


I 


POUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— COU. 

North  Can>lina: 

Wilmington 

Ashe  ville 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Georgia: 

Athens 

Augu.sta 

Savannah  

Florida:  Jacksonville 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Beaver  Falln 

Bloonisbury 

Bradford- 
Bradford  Electric  Rwy 

Olcan.    Rock    City    and 

Bradford  R.  R 

Butler 

Carlisle 

Chark-roix 

Danielsville 

Erie- 
Erie  Electric  Motor 

Erie  Traction 

Easton 

Fol5>om 

Girardville 

Harrisburg- 

Harrisburp  Tmotion 

Lvkcns  and  Williums  Vul- 

"ley  StiL-et  Rwy 

HazletDii 

Homestead 

Kit  tunning — 
Kittanning  and  Ford  City 

Street  Rwy 

Kittanning   and    Cowan- 
shannoclc  Vulk-y  Street 

Rwy 

Lansfonl 

Lewiston 

Loi'k  lltt ven 

Mon  toursville 

Nanticoke 

Norri>U»  wn 

Philadelphia- 
Philadelphia,  Bristol  and 

Trenton  Street  Rwy 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran- 
sit   

Pun  xsntawney 

Wilkesbarre . .' 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Al  liance 

Bowling  Green 

Cincinnati- 
Cincinnati,    Dayton   ond 

Toledo  Traction 

Cincinnati,  Uiwrenceburg 

and  Aun>ra  Tmetion 

Cincinnati  Traction 

Porter  Rwy.  Terminal 

Cleveland — 
Cleveland   and  Southern 

Rwv 

Clevelnnd  Electric  Rwy... 
CKvelaiid.      Elyria     and 
Western  Rwy 


or. 

nour 

(cents). 

12 

11. » 

10 

14. » 

111 

11.0 

9 

12.8- 

12 

10.  fr 

114 

15.4 

lU 

15.0- 

104 

14.4. 

9 

16.2- 

12+ 

18.2 

9 

19.  & 

10 

14.  & 

10 

17.  S" 

9 

18.  & 

lU 

17.6 

10 

13.  a 

9 

23.0 

9 

17.5. 

lOJ 

18.0 

10 

17.8 

10 

13.75- 

12 

16.  ce^ 

94 

17.5 

11 

16.58- 

10 

15.0 

9 

14.0 

IH 

23.2 

10 

18.  S 

13 

18.0 

9 

17.5 

12 

15.0 

n 

16.2 

9 

15.0 

9 

17.5 

104 

17.5 

94 

10.5 

104 

20.0 

12 

16.1 

9 

19.4 

11 

(") 

10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 

10 


19.8 
17.6 
17.5 


17.4 


17. 

5 

18. 

2S 

20.5 

22. 

2 

«» 

o 

21.0 


16818— No.  57—05- 


-14 


a  Not  reported. 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  OF  CARMEK 
EMPLOYED  BY  STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  IN  1903,  BY  STATES  AND  CITIES— Con- 
tinued. 

[From  testimony  In  arbitration  case  of  the  United  Railroadtf  of  San  Francisco.] 


City  and  company. 


Average 
hours  of 


Average 
rate  per 


NORTH  CENTRAL  BTATE8 — COn. 

Ohio — Concluded. 

Cleveland — 

East  Ohio  Traction 

Ohio  Central  Traction 

CoIumbu.s — 

Central  Market  Street  Rwy 

Columbus,  Buckeye  Lake 

and  Newark  Traction . . . 

Columbus,  Delaware  and 

Marion  Railways 

Columbus,  Grove  City  and 

Southwestern  Rwy 

Columbus,    Lcmdon    and 

Springfield  Rwy 

Columbus,    New    Albany 
and  Johnstown  Traction 

Dayton- 
City  Rwy 

Dayton  Traction 

Dayton  and  Western 

Oakwood  Street  Rwy 

Defiance 

East  Liverpool 

Findlay 

Fostoria 

Lancaster 

Lorain 

Lima 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Newark 

Pomcroy 

Porb<mouth 

Salem 

Springfield— 
Davton,  Springfield    and 
Lrbana  Electric  Rwy... 
Springfield     and     Xcoia 

Traction 

Springfield  Rwy 

Steuben  viUe 

Tiffin 

Toledo- 
Toledo  and  Indiana  Rwy. 
Toledo  Rail  way  and  Light 
Toledoand  Western  liwy. 

Wellston 

Willoughby 

Young.stown — 
Mineral  Ridge  and  Niles.. 
Trumbull  Electric  R.  K.^ 
Youngstown and  Sharon. . 
Indiana: 

Anderson 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis- 
Indianapolis.      Columbus 
and  Southern  Traction. 
Indianapolis  and  Etistcrn 

Rwy 

Indianapolis  Street  Rwy. 

Logansport 

Michigan  City 

Muncie 

Richmond- 
Richmond  Street  and  In- 

terurban  Rwy 

Richmond  and  Northwest- 
ern Electric  Rwy 

South  Bend 

Terre  Uaute 

Illinois: 

Alton— Alton  Railway,  Gas 
and  Electric 

Bloomiugton , 


labor. 

iiuur 

(cents) . 

10 

20.4 

11 

17.8 

9 

18.0 

91 

20.0 

9 

18.6 

11 

20.0 

104 

20.0 

Hi 

19.0 

9k 

20.0 

9k 

20.0 

9 

20.0 

12 

20.0 

10 

15.61 

10 

22.2 

10 

18.15 

(«) 

17.3 

10 

15.0 

u 

21.8 

10 

19.5 

12 

15.8 

101 

15.8 

9 

18.0 

101 

15.0 

12 

12.88 

12 

16.9 

10 

20.0 

10 

19.6 

9 

17.7 

11 

20.0 

9 

19.5 

9 

19.0 

10 

19.8 

10 

19.0 

12 
9 

11 
11 
10 

9 
12 
101 


lOi 

12 
11 

Hi 

17 
10 


101 

9h 
12+ 


9 
11 


City  and  company 


20.0 
22.2 

19.0 
20.0 
23.0 

20.12 

15.5 

17.0 


18.0 

18.8 
18.0 
16.0 
15.0 
21.0 


16.2 

20.0 
17.5 
17.0 


19.4 
16.8 


Average  ^\*^^ 

houre^fl^^^P^'*" 

labor    I     **°"^ 
laoor.   I  (cent*^). 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— COn. 

Illinois— Concluded. 
Chicago — 

Aurora,  Elgin  and  Ea£:tem  | 
Rwy 

Calumet    Electric  Street 
Rwy 

Chicago  City  Itwy 

Chicago      Consolidated 
Traction 

Chicago  Union  Traction... 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  .. 

Champaign 

Danville 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

East  St.  LouLs 

Freeport 

Joliet 

Moline 

Peoria— Peoria  and  Pekin... 

Rockf  ord 

Streator 

Venice 

Michigan: 

BayCity 

Detroit- 
Detroit  United  Rwy 

Detroit.    Ypsilanti,    Ann 
Arbor  and  Jackson  Rwy. 

Rapid  Rwy.  System 

Escanaba 

Grand  Rapids 

Hancock 

Ishpeming 

Kalamazoo 

Muskegon 

O  wa.sso 

Saginaw 

St.  Jo.xeph 

Wisconsin: 

Ashland 

Fond  du  Lac 

Green  Bay 

La  CroJBO— La   Crosse  City 

Rwy 

Marinette 

Oshkosh 

Sheboygan  Falls 

Waupaca 

Minnes^>ta: 

Duluth 

Minn  en  polls — 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit. . . 

Land  and  Improvement... 
Winona 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

Oskalooi'a 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo 


Missouri: 

Hanni  bal 

Jackson 

Kansas   Cily— Metropolitan 

Street  Rwy 

Nevada 

Springfield— S  p  r  1  n  g  tl  e  1  d 

Traction 

St.  Louis 

Webb  City 

Wellston 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln  

Omaha 


94 

11! 
11* 

101 

m 

(«) 

lOJ 
lOi 

11 

9 
9k 

m 

10 
10 
9k 

12 

(«) 
10 

11 

9k 

8 
10 

(«) 
10 
10 
12 
12 
II 
10 
10 
12 

lU 

9 

10 

11  i 
13 

11  i 

JO 

11 

(«) 

11 
9 
Sk 

11 
11* 
11* 
II 
9 

(«) 
(«) 

11 
12 

11 
9f 

12 
9 

11 
10 


24.2 

21.0 
21.0 

2S.0 

21.6 

20.6 

17.64 

18.25 

15.85 

22.0 

22.6 

15.4 

19.7 

18.0 

19.2 

17.8 

15.8 

20.0 

17.6 

2S.5 

22.5 

20.25 

16.6 

18.4 

2L6 

16.0 

16.7 

16.7 

15.0 

20.0 

16.66 

15.4 
17.8 
17.4 


16. 
16. 
17. 
14. 
16. 


8 
2 
0 
2 
1 


20.0 

20.0 
18.0 
18.8 

19.4 
17.2 

15.  2 
17.7 
15.0 

10.0 
14.8 

18.6 
14.5 

16.0 
20.0 

16.  S 
20.0 

16.0 
2L4 


a  Not  reported. 
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[From  testimony  in  arbitration  case  of  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco.] 


City  and  company. 


Average,  ^ateper 
hour 

(cents). 


j  hoars  of 
labor 


KORTU  CENTRAL  STATES— COn. 


Kansas: 

Junction  City 

Topcka— Topeka  Rwy. 
Wichita 


80UTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Kentucky: 

Bowling  Green 

Covington 

lola 

Lexington — 

Georgetown  and  Lexing- 
ton Traction 

Lexington  Rwy 

Louisville — Louisville    and 

Eastern  R.R 

Owensboro 


12 


Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Jackson 

Knoxville — Knoxville  Trac- 
tion   

Memphis 

Nashville 


Alabama: 
Birmingham 

Gadsden 

Huntsville  .. 
Mobile 

Mississippi: 

Meridian 

Natches 


Louisiana: 
isaton  Ronge 
Shreveport . . 

Texas: 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Fort  Worth.., 

Galveston 

Houston 

Huntington  . 
San  Antonio. 
Waco 


Arkansas: 

Eureka  Springs 

Fort  Smith 

Hot  Springs 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City 


10 
10 
II 


10 
10 

10 
10 

12 

Hi 

12 
10 
10 

lOi 

11 

10 
lOi 

10 

(") 

10 
12  . 

12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
lOi 
9 
12 

10 

Hi 

Hi 
11 


15.0 
16.  G6 
15.52 


10.0 
19.0 
15.0 


17.5 
13.6 

20.0 
12.0 

15.6 
12.2 

13.6 
17.0 
13.6 

17.9 
13.5 

12.5 
IP.  4 

14.8 
1-1.0 

15.0 
16.9 

13.85 

20.0 

18.8 

18.^ 

19.4 

17.5 

19.6 

13.75 

11.25 
12.4 
20.0 
16.4 


City  and  company. 


i 


WESTERS  CTATES. 

Col<Hrado: 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Dnrango 

Pueblo 

Arizona:  Phoenix 

Utah: 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City 

Montana: 

A  naconda 

Butte 

Great  Falls 

Helena 

Washington: 

Everett 

Olympia 

Seattle- 
Seattle  and  Ren  ton  Rwy.. 

Seattle  Electric 

Spokane — 
Spokane    and    M(Hitrosc 

Motor  R.R 

Washington  Water  Power. 
Oregon: 

Astoria 

Oregon  City 

Portland- 
City  and  Suburban  Rwy... 
Oregon  Water  Power  and 

Rwy 

PortJand  Rwy 

California: 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles — 

1-^3  jViigelcs  Rwy 

Los     Angeles     Redondo 

Rwy 

Los  Angeles  Traction 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  Rwy  .. 

Pacific  Electric  Kwx 

Oakland 

Redlands 

San  Diego 

San  Frant'isi'O — 
Geary    Street^  Park   and 

Ocean  K.  R 

Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.. 
San  Jose— S»iii  JoseaiKl  tkmtii 

ClaraR.  R 

Stockton 


Average 

hours  of 

labor. 


Average 
rate  per 

hour 
(cents). 


lOJ  ' 

12 

10 

12 

10 

10 

94 

10 
10    I 

n 
11  . 

10 
10 

10 
9J 


9 
"i 

112 
12 

10 
9i 

lOi 

(«) 

9i 
10 
lOi 
lOi 
12 

9 


10 
10 

10 
lU 


20.0 
23.5 
23.0 
22.0 
22.0 
19.0 

19lO 
23.5 

29iO 
34.5 
29.75 
27.5 

22.4 

20.0 

24.0 

24.4 


25.0 
24.1 

18.4 
20i7 

23.8 

23.5 
23.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 
22.5 
23.5 
22.5 
25. 0 
20.0 
22.0 


2.">.0 

25.0 

17.5 


•>> 


o 


a  Not  rejwrted. 
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The  following  table  for  these  345  companies  shows  by  geographical 
divisions  the  number  of  companies  paying  each  classified  hourly  rate 
of  wages: 

SUMMARY  OF  CLASSIFIED   HOURLY  WAGES  OF  CARMEN   EMPLOYED  BY  STREET  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES  IN  1903,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Number  of  companies  paying  speciflcd  rate  per  hour. 

Rate  of  wages  per  hour  (cents). 

North 

Atlantic 

States. 

North 
Central 

States. 

Sr)Uth 
Atlantic 

States. 

South 
Central 
States. 

Western 
States. 

United 
States. 

10  to  10.9 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
8 
1 
3 

1 
2 
3 
6 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 

3 

11  to  11. 9 

4 

12  to  12.9 

8 

2 

5 

11 

16 

18 

17 

15 

81 

10 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

16 

18 

14 

13 

23 

7 

7 

3 

2 

10 

13  to  13.9 

10 

14  to  14. 9 

12 

15  to  15.9 

83 

16  to  16.9 

35 

17  to  17.9 

1 
1 
2 
4 

44 

18  to  1H.9 

84 

19  to  19.9 

S3 

20  to  20.9 

2 

1 

63 

21  to  21. 9 

18 

22  to  22.9 

10 
7 
3 

4 

19 

23  to  23  9 

13 

24  to  24  9 

6 

25  to  25  9 

4 

ai  to  26.9 

1 

None. 

27  to  27.9 

1 

1 

1 

28  to  28.9 

1 

None. 

29  to  29.9 

2 

2 

80  to  30.9 

None. 

81  to  31. 9 

None. 

82  to  32.9 

None. 

83  to  33.9 

None. 

34  to  34.9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  number  of  returns 

134 

126 

19 

30 

36 

345 

An  anal3'sis  of  this  table  shows  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  is 
20  cents  per  hour.  Of  all  the  companies  reporting,  G8,  or  over  18  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  paid  20  cents  or  less  than  21  cents.  A  still  larger 
group  paid  all  the  way  from  15  cents  to  19.9  cents  per  hour.  There 
were  in  this  group  179  companies,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  whole; 
thus,  in  over  G8  per  cent  of  the  companies  the  prevailing  wage  was  from 
15  cents  to  20.9  cents.  Thirty-nine  companies,  or  11  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  paid  wages  under  15  cents  an  hour,  and  7  companies,  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  under  12  cents  per  hour.  Only  14  companies,  or  4 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  paid  wages  of  24  cents  or  over,  and  only  4 
companies,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  paid  wages  of  2G  cents 
or  over,  the  highest  company  showing  a  wage  of  84  cents. 

These  wages,  it  must  be  understood,  represent  lines  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes.  The  very  small  wages  are  usually 
found  on  lines  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  wages  of  15  cents  an 
hour  or  less  are  paid  in  sparsely  inhabited  regions.  The  wages  of  24 
cents  or  over  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  West.  Of  the  8  street 
railways  pa3Mng  25  cents  or  over,  all  are  in  the  Western  States;  of  the 
4G  paying  22  cents  or  over,  28,  or  almost  two-thirds,  are  situated  in 
the  Western  States.  The  lowest  wages  are  found  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  South  Central  States.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States  12  compa- 
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nies,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  all  in  that  group,  were  paying  less  than 
16  cents  per  hour,  and  of  the  30  companies  for  which  returns  were 
obtained  in  the  South  Central  States,  16,  or  over  one-half,  were  also 
paying  less  than  16  cents. 

Many  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  towns  of 
small  population.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  rates  of  pay  for  10  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  countr}',  together 
with  3  Western  cities.  These  cities  are  Boston,  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,^ Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Butte,  Mont.  The 
number  of  motormen  included  in  this  table  is  17,790,  of  conductors, 
19,654: 

CLASSIFIED  DAILY  WAGES  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  IN  13  CITIES. 


Number  of— 

Per  cent  of— 

Rate  of  wages  per  day. 

Con- 
ductoiv. 

Motor- 
men. 

10 

1 

Con- 
ductors. 

0.05 

Motor- 
men. 

$1.00  to  51.04 

10 

0.06 

1.25  to   1.29 

1.30  to   1.34 

3 

.01  ■ 

1.35  to   1.39 

5 

99 
o 

40 

52 

300 

920 

1 

121 

W 

6,879 

518 

1,408 

204 

20(i 

2,818 

961 

405 

1,566 

724 

141 

33 

85 

231 

.03 

1.50  to   1.54 

604 

61 

423 

140 

9as 

939 

601 

241 

53 

7,5(M 

G70 

1,423 

225 

1,  \)S6 

1,167 

1,436 

336 

47 

813 
•> 

3.07 
.31 

.56 

1.60  to  1.64 

.01 

1.65  to   1.69 

2.15                -M 

1.70  to  1.74 

.71 
4.62 
4.77 
3.06 
1.23 

.27 
38.18 
3.41 
7.24 
1.15 
10.11 
5.94 
7.31 
1.71 

.24 
4.14 

.01 

.29 

1.75  to  1.79 

1.69 

1.80  to   1.84 

5.17 

1.85  to  1.89 

1.90  to   1.94 

.68 

1.95  to   1.99 

.30 

2.00  to  2.04 

38.67 

2.05  to  2.09 

2.91 

2.10  to  2.14 

7.92 

2.15  to  2.19 

1.15 

2.20  to  2.24 

1.16 

2.25  to  2.29 

15.84 

2.30  to  2.S4 

5.40 

2.35  to  2.39 

2.28 

2. 40  to   2. 44 

8.80 

2. 45  to    2. 49 

4.07 

2. 50  to   2.54 

.79 

2.70  to   2.74 

.18 

S.00  to   3.04 

8 

48 

.24 
•         .03 

.48 

3.50  to   3.54 

1.30 

8.75  to   3.79 

6                   7 

.04 

.  w     1 

Total 

19,  CM 

17, IVO 

100.00  1         100.  OU 

» 

This  table  indicates  very  clearl}'  the  extent  to  which  certain  rates  of 
pay  prevail.  The  $2  to  $2.0-1:  rates  are  received  by  3S.18  per  cent  of 
all  the  conductors  herein  included;  10.11  per  cent  are  found  to  receive 
a  wage  from  $2.20  to  $2.24.  Of  the  motormen  54.51  per  cent  are  in 
the  wage  classes  receiving  $2  to  $2.04  and  $2.25  to  $2.29.  Of  the  total 
number  of  conductors  75.05  per  cent  receive  wages  from  §2  to  §2.39, 
while  84.13  per  cent,  or  over  five-sixths  of  all  motormen,  receive 
wages  of  from  $2  to  $2.44.  Less  than  one  conductor  in  1,500,  and 
less  than  one  motorman  in  1,100  receives  a  wage  less  than  $1.40  a 
day,  and  less  than  one  conductor  in  300,  and  less  than  one  motorman 
in  35  receives  a  wage  of  over  $2.50. 
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WAGES  IK   SAN   FBANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  most  accurate  and  complete  classification  of  street  railway 
emploj^ees  by  earnings  was  made  in  the  year  1903  by  the  United  Hail- 
roads  of  San  Francisco  in  their  arbitration  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America.  The  money 
wages  paid  by  this  company,  it  was  shown,  were  higher  than  those 
of  the  vast  majority  of  street  car  men  in  the  United  States,  only  four 
cases  being  on  record  of  companies  paying  higher  wages,  and  only  f our 
or  five  cases  where  wages  of  an  equal  amount  were  paid.  (") 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of  carmen  during  the  13 
weeks  from  February  14  to  May  15,  1903.  The  earnings  are  from  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  compan3\  These  wages  were  miscd  5  and  10  per 
cent  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrator: 

EARNINGS  OF  CARMEN  (REGULAR  AND  EXTRA  MEN)  IN  THE  EMPLOY  OF  THE  UKITED 
RAILROADS  OF  SAN  FRANCIS(X),  DURING  THE  13  WEEKS  FROM  FEBRUARY  14  TO  MAY 
15,  1908,  BY  CLASSIFIED  GROUPS. 


Earnings. 


Under  $100 
SlOO  to  8124 
125  to  149 
15a  to  174 
176  to  199 
200  to  204 
205  to  209 
210  to  214 
S15to  219 
220  to  224 
225  to  229 
230  or  ovoj 

Total 


Regrular  men. 

Extra 

men. 

Number. 

87 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

6.10 

129 

21.29 

80 

2.10 

51 

9.69 

73 

5.12 

66 

1X43 

172 

12.06 

128 

2t.n 

491 

34.44 

126 

23.73 

14K 

10.88 

14 

2.64 

153 

10.73 

10 

l.» 

135 

9.47 

4 

.» 

67 

4.70 

2 

.98 

35 

2. 45 

1 

.» 

19 
16 

1.33 
l.r2 

1,126 

100.00 

531 

100.  QO 

The  foregoing  table  show.s  that  of  the  regular  men  employed  in 
1903  by  the  •United  Railroads  of  San  Francivsco  the  great  majority 
earned  over  $175  a  quarter  or  over  $700  per  year;  74:.62  per  cent,  or 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  men  averaging  over  $175,  and  only  25.38 
per  cent,  or  slightly  over  one-quarter,  earning  less  than  $175.  In 
other  words  three-quarters  of  the  men  averaged  $14  a  week  or  over 
for  50  weeks  in  the  year.  Of  the  men  earning  less  than  $175  a  quar- 
ter almost  one-half  earned  $150  or  over;  only  13.32  per  cent  or  about 
two-fifteenths  of  all  the  men  earned  less  than  §150,  the  earnings  below 
that  sum  being  those  of  men  who  were  idle  for  various  reasons. 

If  we  analyze  these  wages  according  to  smaller  wage  classes,  wo  will 
find  that  the  wages  of  the  men  were  centered  largely  around  certain 
groups.  Only  2.45  per  cent  of  the  men  earned  $225  or  over,  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  who  earned  over  $200  receiving  less  than 

«  The  companies  paying  e(iual  or  greater  wages  were  Western  lines,  principally  in 
Montana. 
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$215.  Of  the  87  men  earning  less  than  $100  during  the  quarter,  22  or 
one-quarter  earned  from  $75  to  $99,  24  or  over  one-quarter  earned 
from  $50  to  $74,  and  10  earned  less  than  $10. 

These  wages  are  claimed  by  the  company  to  have  been  slightly  lower 
than  the  actual  wages,  since  the  full  pay  rolls  in  the  auditing  office 
showed  that  $1,839.09  were  paid  out  in  wages  unaccounted  for  in  this 
calculation.  This  discrepancy,  however,  amounted  to  less  than  0.6  per 
cent  of  all  the  wages.  Another  element  tending  to  make  the  returns 
appear  slightly  smaller  thin  the  actual,  was  the  fact  that  some  men 
were  reported  twice,  owing  to  their  having  worked  at  different  periods 
of  the  quarter  from  different  car  barns.  The  men  claim  that  these 
wages  are  too  high  to  be  taken  as  typical  for  the  year,  because  the 
quarter  taken  was  one  in  which  the  ti*affic  was  the  highest;  but  the 
company  claimed  in  its  brief  that  this  did  not  influence  the  result. 
"  Carrying  more  passengers  does  not  imply  running  more  cars  nor 
employing  more  men  nor  working  longer  hours."  (") 

The  results  of  this  investigation  showed  that  before  the  increase 
granted  in  the  award,  almost  one-half  of  the  number  of  carmen 
employed  b}'  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  were  earning  $195 
and  over,  and  almost  three-fourths  were  earning  $175  or  over  within 
the  quarter.  The  larger  sum  would  indicate  a  working  time  of  312 
days  per  year  for  one-half  of  the  men  on  an  estimate  of  $2.51  a  day, 
and  a  working  time  of  280  days  per  year  for  three-fourths  of  the  men 
on  the  same  basis  of  wages. 

The  company  held  that  the  vast  majority  of  absences  were  due  to 
causes  not  within  the  control  of  the  company.  The  company  tabu- 
lated the  causes  of  loss  of  time  of  50  regular  carmen  earning  less  than 
$100  during  a  quarter.  The  total  number  of  days  lost  by  these  50 
men  was  3,248,  or  65  days  per  man  out  of  a  total  of  91  possible  da^'s 
during  the  13  weeks.  Of  these  3,248  days  lost,  only  IGO,  or  less  than 
5  per  cent,  were  due  to  suspensions,  while  901  days  were  lost  b}^ 
sickness,  918  on  leave,  109  for  temporary"  transfers,  347  as  a  result  of 
resignations,  and  525  for  causes  unspecified.  These  figures  would 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  days  lost  are  due  to  causes  with  which 
the  company  has  nothing  to  do. 

WAGES  AS  AFFECTED  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE. 

Two  systems  prevail  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  with  reference  to 
service.  In  some  companies  the  system  of  a  flat  i*ate  is  adopted,  while 
in  others  the  rate  of  wages  increases  with  the  period  of  continuous 
service.  The  trade  union,  as  a  rule,  prefers  the  former  method,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  has  endeavored  to  enforce  it,  while  the  method 


oOral  argument  of  A.  Moore  for  United  RailwavH  of  San  Francisco  in  the  matter 
of  the  arbitration  of  certain  differences,  etc. 
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preferred  by  the  companies  is  gradually  to  increase  the  wa^c  with 
th(^  peri(xl  of  service  in  the  company.  The  reason  for  this  difference 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  endeavor  of  each  party  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  men.  It  is  apparently  felt  by  the  union  that  the  men 
will  act  in  ))etter  harmony  if  there  is  a  minimum,  if  not  a  common, 
rate  for  all,  and  that  there  will  be  greater  difficult}-  in  obtaining  con- 
certed action  and  a  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  older  men  to 
strike  if  the  amount  of  wages  increases  with  the  length  of  time  in  the 
service*  of  the  company.  This  opinion  appears  also  to  be  held  by  the 
companies. 

The  street  railway  companies  seem  to  be  about  equally  divided  in 
their  adherence  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  systems.  An  investi- 
gation  made  into  this  subject  by  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Fran- 
cisco covered  870  street  car  companies  throughout  tlie  country.  Of 
these  companies  108,  or  over  53  per  cent,  paid  mtes  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service,  while  172  paid  a  flat  rate,  irrespective  of 
the  time  of  employment.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  between 
different  years  on  lines  having  graduated  rates  shows  a  considerable 
increase,  especially  during  th(».  second  year  of  service.  The  average 
rate  of  pay  of  the  198  companies  paying  a  gmduated  wage  was  1G.69 
cents  an  hour  for  the  first  3'ear;  17.00  cents  an  hour,  or  an  increase 
of  7.6  per  cent,  for  the  second  year;  18.74  cents  an  hour,  or  an 
increase  of  4.2  per  cent,  in  the  third  year;  19.00  cents  an  hour,  or  an 
increase  of  1.0  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  year,  the  increase  from  the  first 
to  the  lifth  year  being  14  percent.  The  question  of  a  flat  versus  a 
gnuluated  rate  was  fought  out  during  the  arbitration  of  the  United 
Itiiilroads  of  San  Francisco  versus  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  companj'  and  the  graduated  rate. 

WAGES  AND  REVENUE  OF  THE  COMPANIES. 

The  business  of  street  railway  transportation  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
one  would  naturally  expect  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  any  considerable  increase  in  wages.  This  conclusion 
would  result  from  the  large  proportion  which  the  wages  bear  to  the 
total  operating  expenses  of  the  street  railways,  and  from  the  fact  that 
for  the  most  part  the  street  railways  of  this  country  are  monopolies 
restricted  by  law  from  increasing  their  rates  and  presumablj'  obtaining 
a  traffic  independent  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  or  other  expenses 
incurred. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  street  railways  of  this  country  are  low 
as  compared  with  steam  railroads.  While  the  steam  railroads  operated 
in  the  year  1902  at  an  expense  of  04.00  per  cent,  the  street  railways 
operated  in  the  same  year  at  an  expense  of  only  57.5  per  cent.  The 
percentiige  of  operating  expenses,  or  in  other  words  the  relationship 
which  the  cost  of  operation  bears  to  the  total  income,  was  naturally 
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much  larger  in  outlying  districts  and  on  small  systems,  the  percentage 
of  operating  expenses  ranging  between  70  and  80  per  cent  on  the  street 
and  electric  railwa3's  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Montana,  and  over  80  per  cent  on  the  street 
and  electric  railways  of  Vermont.  The  average  operating  expenses 
for  all  the  railways  were  only  57.5  per  cent,  and  the  net  earnings  were 
42.5  per  cent,  or  over  $105,000,000. 

The  analysis  of  the  operating  expenses  shows  that  an  extremely 
large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  operation  is  due  directly  to  wages. 
These  wages  amount  to  over  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  operating 
expenses.  A  certain  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  operation  was 
expended  in  fuel,  miscellaneous  supplies,  electric  cables,  buildings,  fix- 
tures, printing  and  stationery,  oflBce  rent,  advertising,  damages,  legal 
expenses,  insurance,  etc.  All  these  items  combined  did  not  amount  to 
nearly  as  much  as  did  wages.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages 
would  mean  an  increase  of  5.G  per  cent  in  total  operating  expenses  or 
a  decrease  of  7.7  per  cent  in  net  earnings. 

The  eflfect  of  an  increase  in  wages  in  reducing  earnings  is  the  more 
immediate  and  obvious,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  an  increase  in 
wages  does  not  appreciably  increase  the  earnings  of  the  compan}-  or 
materially  reduce  its  expenses.  To  a  certain  extent  such  an  increase 
in  wages  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  accidents,  and  therefore  the 
items  of  damages  and  legal  expenses.  But  the  larger  items  of  expense 
are  practically  uninfluenced  by  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  street  rail- 
wa}^  men.  The  amount  of  traffic  to  be  secured  is  also  independent  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  employees,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fares 
charged  are  fixed  by  law  and  Tiave  already  attained  the  legal  maximum 
and  can  not  be  increased  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  wages.  As 
a  consequence  it  rarely  happens  in  the  street  railway  service  that  an 
increase  in  wages  can  be  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  fares. 

The  receipts  from  other  sources  than  passenger  fares,  which  receipts 
in  1902  were  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  are  also  of  such 
a  nature  that  as  a  rule  they  can  not  be  increased.  The  situation  is 
therefore  plainly  this:  A  certain  fund  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
street  railway  emplo3'ees  and  the  holders  of  street  railway  securities. 
In  1902  this  fund  amounted  to  about  $180,000,000,  of  which  the  wage- 
earners  received  about  $80,000,000  and  the  holders  of  railway  securi- 
ties about  ?100,000,000.(^)  This  fund  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  but  for  any  given  year  it  is  a  fixed  fund,  and  an  increase 
in  wages  means  a  decrease  to  an  equal  amount  in  the  dividends  received 
by  the  holders  of  street  railway  stocks. 

«  There  is  a  slight  range  of  error  in  this  statement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wages 
arc  for  all  companies  except  18  which  failed  to  give  this  particular  information. 
Moreover,  no  separate  statement  has  been  made  for  taxes  and  they  have  been  roughly 
estimated. 
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INCREASES  IN  WAGES. 


The  wages  of  the  front  platform  men  have  largely  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  animal  power  in  the  haulage 
of  the  cars.  A  higher  grade  man  was  required  for  taking  charge  of 
the  motor  than  for  driving  horses,  and  from  the  first  days  of  electric 
traction  motormcn  secured  higher  wages  than  drivers.  Thus  in  Mis- 
souri in  1893,  25  per  cent  of  all  drivers  received  a  wage  of  less  than  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  while  no  motorman  received  so  low  a  wage. 
Only  36  per  cent  of  the  drivers  received  Jl.90  or  over,  the  proportion 
of  motormen  receiving  that  wage  being  81  per  cent.  While  only  1  per 
cent  of  the  drivers  received  $2.10  or  over,  fully  16  per  cent  of  all  the 
motormen  received  that  wage.  The  following  table  shows  the  wages 
of  motormen  and  of  drivers,  resi>ectively,  on  the  Missouri  street 
railways  in  1893: 

CLASSIFIED    DAILY   WAGES   OF   DRIVERS    AND    MOTORMEN    ON   MISSOURI   STREET 

RAILWAYS  IN  1893. 


Dolly  wages. 

Nnmber  receiving 
specified     daily 
wages. 

Driven. 

Motor- 
men. 

Under  11.00 

2 
6 
9 
4 

17 
2 
3 

57 

$1.00  or  leas  than  SI.  10..           

Sl.lO  or  less  than  $1.20            

$1.20  or  leai  than  81.30  .           

$1.30  or  less  than  $1.40              

$L 40  or  less  than  $1.50             

$1.50  or  less  than  $1 .60 

63 

$1.60  or  less  than  $1.70 - 

27 

$1.70  or  IcssJ  than  $1.kO    

$1.80  or  less  than  81.90 

1 

$1 .90  or  less  than  ?2  00 - '  -  -  - 

135 

$2  00  or  leas  than  92.10 

55 

182 

$2  10  or  less  than  S2.20 

78 

$2.20  or  less  than  F2.30 - 

2 

TntJil 

157 

486 

In  New  Jersey,  also,  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  electric  for 
horse  power  was  an  increase  in  the  I'ate  of  wages.  ''The  wage  rates,-' 
says  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  New  Jersey,  1900,  "are  interesting,  showing  as  they  do  a 
marked  increase  over  those  of  the  old  days  of  horse-car  service."  In 
this  year,  1900,  3,065  employees  on  the  North  Jersey  Street  Railway, 
including  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  averaged 
$11.88  per  week,  while  1,081  employees  of  the  Jersey  City,  Hobokcn 
and  Patcrson  Street  Railway  Company,  and  Bergen  Countj^  Traction 
Company,  averaged  $10.05  per  week.  The  conductors  on  the  first  line 
averaged  $12.14  for  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day  for  7  days  per  week, 
while  in  the  second  they  averaged  $10  per  week  for  10  hours  per  day 
for  from  6  to  7  days  per  week.  The  motormen  on  the  first  line  aver- 
aged $12.66  per  week  for  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day  for  from  6  to  7 
days  per  week,  and  on  the  second,  $10.25  per  week  for  10  hours  per 
day  for  from  6  to  7  days  per  week.     The  wages  of  conductors  thus 
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averaged  from  14.5  to  17.3  cents  per  hour  upon  the  North  Jersey  Street 
Railway,  and  from  14.3  to  16.7  cents  per  hour  on  the  Jersey  Cit}', 
Hoboken  and  Paterson  Street  Kailvvay.  Laborers  averaged  $8.45  per 
week,  or  14.1  cents  per  hour  on  the  first  railway,  and  $6.27  per  week, 
or  10.5  cents  per  hour,  on  the  second  railway. 

WAGES  IN  IIORSE-CAR  DAYS. 

Of  the  912  drivers  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  horse-car  lines  in 
1885,  3  earned  less  than  a  dollar  a  da}^  50  earned  between  $1.60  and 
$1.70,  444  between  $1.70  and  $1.80,  55  between  §1.80  and  $1.90,  and 
360  between  $2  and  $2.10.  The  average  pay  was  $1.85,  or  12  cents 
per  hour.  The  pay  of  drivers  upon  the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghem''  lines 
was  somewhat  smaller,  averaging  about  $1.75  for  15i  hours,  or  11.3 
cents  per  hour.  The  average  p&j  of  conductors  was  somewhat  higher, 
amounting  to  14  per  cent  more  for  conductors  in  Philadelphia  and  8 
per  cent  more  for  conductors  in  Pittsburg.  On  one  small  line  in  Phil- 
adelphia the  drivers  (who  were  perhaps  boys)  worked  12  hours  per 
day  for  a  rate  of  65  cents.  On  the  Stroudsburg  lines,  which  had  but 
one  driver,  the  pay  was  75  cents  for  17  hours.  (®) 

The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  wages,  the  hours  of  labor  per 
day,  the  number  of  days  per  week,  and  the  wages  per  hour  for  work 
for  conductors,  drivers,  and  hostlers  upon  the  horse  cars  of  various 
cities  of  Iowa  for  the  year  1887: 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OP  CONDUCTORS,  DRIVERS,  AND  HOSTLERS  ON  STREET 

RAILWAYS  IN  IOWA  IN  1887. 

[From  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  1$86,1887.] 


City  and  occupation. 

Weekly 
Wage*. 

Hours 
per  day. 

10 
10 

12 
12 

14 

12 
14 
10 

15 
12 

14 
16 

12 
12 

15i 

13 
13 

Days  per 
week. 

Waircs 
per  hour. 

Clinton: 

Driverg 

510.  .'lO 
10.00 

8.75 
8.75 

12,00 
11. 2o 

10. 50 

10. 50 

9.50 

10.50 
9.00 

9.50 

10.  .:h) 

8.00 

7.ai 

7.50 

9.:{5 

9.50 

1 
1 

/ 
t 

7 

15.0 

Hostlers 

14.3 

Council  BlnfRi: 

Drivers 

10.4 

Hostlers 

Dftvenport: 

Drivers 

I 

t 

/ 

f» 

1 
7 

7 
7 

7 

< 

/ 

7 
7 

7 

12.2 

Hostlers" 

11.5 

Des  Moines: 

Conductors 

12.5 

Drivers 

10.7 

Hostlers 

13.6 

Capital  City: 

Drivers 

10.0 

Hostlers 

10.7 

Dabuaue: 

Drivers 

9.7 

Ho8tlers : 

9.4 

Keokuk: 

Conductors - 

9.5 

Hostlers 

H.a 

Marshalltown:  Drivers 

6.9 

Mnscatine:    - 

Drivers 

10.3 

Hostlers 

10. -i 

• 

«  For  similar  conditions  eee  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania  for  1884,  pp.  157  to  159. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  WAGES  AND  PREMIUMS. 

On  a  number  of  street-car  lines  supplementar}'  wages  are  paid  in 
the  form  of  premiums  for  meritorious  behavior  or  in  that  of  pensions 
for  long-continued  service.  Neither  of  these  is  important  in  its  effect 
upon  the  gross  amount  of  wages,  whatever  its  influence  upon  the  disci- 
pline of  the  force  and  the  relations  between  the  companies  and  their 
employees. 

The  premium  system  for  rewarding  motormen  and  conductors  has 
been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  street  railway  companies. 
Among  these  is  the  Int^irnational  Traction  Company  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagtira  Falls.     The  system  arose  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  as  the  result  of  a  proposed  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  motormen  and  conductors,  the  wages  having  ])een  increased 
just  prior  to  that  event.     It  was  agreed  bj^  the  company,  however, 
that  men  whose  record  was  free  from  accidents  would  not  have  their 
wages  decreased,  so  that  such  men  practically  received  a  bonus  of  the 
difference,  which  amounted  to  1  cent  per  hour.     According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  company  the  system  has  worked  well.     A  majority  of 
the  men  received  rewards,  and  during  the  period  of  5i^  weeks  from 
November  23,  1901,  to  January  1,  1902,  the  sum  of  $3,500  was  dis- 
tributed.    A  large  proportion  of  the  men  employed  received  premi- 
ums, and  the  initiation  of  the  system  resulted  in  a  decrease  during  this 
period  of  42  per  cent  in  the  number  of  accidents. 

The  following  account  of  the  Buffalo  system  is  from  the  Street  Rail- 
way Journal  of  February  8,  1902: 

The  expenses  charged  against  accidents,  in  case  they  occur  and  have 
to  bo  debited  against  a  man's  account,  include  the  following  items: 
Witness  fees  and  expenses,  expert  testimony,  medical  expense,  special 
service,  incidentals,  office  expenses,  etc.,  salaries,  salaries  of  attorneys, 
court  fees  and  legal  expenses.  Minor  cases  of  injury,  however,  eit&er 
to  the  company's  property  or  to  property  for  whicn  the  company  is 
responsible,  wnere  damages  do  not  exceed  §1  or  $2,  are  not  allowed  to 
count  against  the  men's  chances  of  getting  the  premium,  and  their 
record  is  consequently  kept  clear. 

PENSIONS. 

A  few  street  railway  companies  have  oiganized  a  system  of  pensions 
to  be  paid  to  employees  retired  at  an  advanced  ago  after  a  long 
number  of  years  of  service.  The  systems  so  far  adopted  have  been 
few  in  number,  and  the  disbursements  under  them  have  been  small. 
There  seems  to  be  no  general  tendency  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
leaders  in  this  movement,  and  the  experiment  is  too  recent  to  permit 
any  final  judgment  upon  its  probable  ultimate  results.  The  average 
employee  seems  to  display  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the  present  system 
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of  pensions,  and  the  attitude  of  the  organized  workmen,  as  manifested 
b^'  the  utterances  of  union  officials,  is  frankly  antagonistic. 

The  most  important  pension  system,  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Bailway  Company  of  New  York,  was  inaugurated  oa  July  1,  1902. 
Its  direction  is  in  the  hands  of  a  new  department  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, which  is  called  the  pension  department.  Persons  eligible  for 
pensions  are  employees  70  years  of  age  or  over,  or  employees  from  65 
to  69,  both  inclusive,  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  25 
years  or  more  and  have  become  physically  disqualified  for  continuing 
in  service. 

The  pensions  department  is  in  charge  of  a  pension  board,  which  is 
annually  appointed  in  the  month  of  June  bj'  the  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.  The  members  of  this  board 
serve  for  one  year,  beginning  from  the  1st  of  July,  and  they  have 
the  power,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  president  of  the  company,  of 
making  and  enforcing  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  department,  of 
passing  upon  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  pensions,  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  pension,  and  of  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
allowances  may  be  made  or  withheld. 

It  is  provided  that  no  employee  whose  maximum  wage  has  exceeded 
$1,200  per  year  for  a  period  of  over  5  3^ears  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
receipt  of  a  pension.  No  employee  who  enters  the  service  after  the 
1st  da}'  of  July,  1902,  shall  be  eligible  for  the  pension  allowance  unless 
he  shall  have  joined  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Association 
within  5  years  of  entering  the  service  of  the  company  nor  unless  his 
service  in  that  association  is  continuous. 

Any  emploj'ee  between  the  ages  of  65  and  69,  inclusive,  who  has 
been  25  years  or  more  in  the  sernce,  may  claim  to  be  physically  dis- 
qualified for  further  service  and  make  application  for  a  pension  to  the 
pension  board,  the  decision  of  which  is  final.  Such  applicants, 
however,  must  submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  a  physician 
appointed  by  the  pension  board. 

The  pension  allowance  authorized  b}'  the  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway'  Company  is  to  be  fixed  for  the  present  upon 
the  following  basis:  If  the  applicant  has  been  35  j'ears  or  more  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  his  pension  shall  amount  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  annual  average  wages  for  the  past  10  j^ears;  if  he  has  been  in  the 
service  from  30  to  35  years,  he  shall  receive  30  per  cent,  and  if  from 
25  to  30  years,  he  shall  receive  25  per  cent. 

It  is  provided  in  the  circular  of  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  circular  furnishes  the  constitution  of 
this  pension  department,  that  when  the  allowances  created  by  this 
pension  system  shall  exceed  $50,000  a  3'ear,  the  company  shall  reserve 
the  right  to  reduce  the  pension  allowance  pro  rata  in  order  to  bring 
the  allowance  down  to  this  basis. 
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If  any  employee  resigns  or  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
company  and  is  reemployed,  his  service  for  pension  purposes  is  con- 
strued to  date  from  the  time  of  his  reemployment.  The  pensions 
granted  by  the  board  are  to  be  paid  monthly,  but  may  bo  revoked  for 
misconduct,  the  pension  board  being  the  sole  judge,  without  the  right 
of  appeal.  Assignment  of  pensions  is  not  permitted.  In  forming 
this  pension  department,  the  company  specifically  states  that  the 
establishment  of  the  sj^stem  of  pensions  does  not  recognize  in  any 
employee  the  legal  right  to  such  pension  or  to  a  continuation  of  his 
service  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  pension.  ''  The  companj'  expressly 
reserves  its  right  and  privilege  to  discharge  at  anj^  time  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  when  the  interests  of  the  company  in  its  judgment 
may  require  such  discharge,  without  liability  for  any  claim  for  pen- 
sion or  other  allowance  other  than  salary  or  wages  due  and  unpaid." 
The  acceptance  of  the  pension  allowance  does  not  debar  former 
employees  from  entering  into  any  other  business,  but  it  does  debar 
them  from  reentering  the  employ  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Kailwaj^ 
Company. 

The  pension  plans  apparently  call  for  a  very  small  expenditure. 
Thus  the  New  York  plan,  which  is  probably  the  most  generous  of  all, 
limits  the  expenditure  at  $50,000  a  year,  which  is  about  50  cents  per 
month,  or  less  than  2  cents  per  day  per  man. 

A  system  of  pensioning  and  insuring  employees  has  also  been 
adopted  on  a  wholesale  scale  by  the  Denver  City  Tramway  Company. 
On  May  16,  1903,  a  general  plan  of  insurance  and  of  granting  pen- 
sions was  described  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
company.  As  a  result  of  this  bulletin,  two  funds  were  established, 
one  for  the  insurance  of  employees  against  death,  sickness,  or  other 
disability,  and  one  for  a  general  system  of  pensions. 

The  pension  system  of  the  Denver  City  Tramway  Company  was 
adopted  after  an  extensive  study  of  the  workings  of  other  systems  in 
connection  with  other  street  railway  lines.  By  the  system  adopted, 
employees  attaining  the  age  of  70  yeai's,  who  have  been  25  j^ears  or 
more  in  the  company's  service,  are  compulsorily  retired  and  are  paid 
a  pension,  whereas  employees  ranging  from  65  to  69  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  25  years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  may  be 
retired  if  they  are  believed  to  be  physically  disqualified.  Employees, 
however,  who  are  members  of  the  Tramway  Mutual  Aid  Association 
may  receive  pensions  after  15  years'  service  if  tiiey  have  attained  the 
age  of  65  years. 

The  pension  paid  amounts  to  $25  a  month  for  all  uniformed  employ- 
ees in  the  regular  train  service,  or  for  all  emplo3'ees  whatsoever  who, 
during  the  10  years  immediately  preceding  retirement,  averaged  a 
monthly  wage  of  $80  or  more.  For  those  whose  wage  averaged  from 
$60  to  $79  a  month  the  pension  amounts  to  $20  a  month.    The  accept- 
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ance  of  a  pension  prevents  the  recipient  from  eoRtinuing  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  but  does  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  any  other 
business.  The  company,  moreover,  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  these 
pensions  pro  rata  in  ease  the  total  expenditures  resulting  therefrom 
exceed  $18,000. 

While  the  pension  fund  of  the  street  railway  company  derives  its 
income  entirely  from  contributions  from  the  company,  the  Mutual 
Aid  Association  secures  its  funds  chiefly  from  contributions  by  the 
employees.  For  every  $100  contributed  by  the  employees  to  this 
fund  the  company  contributes  $25,  but  the  company  also  guarantees 
the  payment  of  insurance  and  sick  benefits. 

The  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  subject  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the 
majority  (five)  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  officials  of  the  street 
railway  company.  Members  whose  monthly  earnings  are  $80  or  over 
pay  $1  per  month  and  receive  $1,000  in  case  of  death.  *  Members  whocie 
monthly  earnings  range  between  §00  and  $79  pay  75  cents  per  month  and 
receive  a  death  benefit  of  $750,  and  members  whose  monthly  earnings 
are  less  than  $00  pay  50  cents  a  month  and  receive  $500  in  case  of 
death.  In  case  of  disability  as  a  result  of  accident  or  sickness^  a  ben- 
efit is  paid  for  a  period  of  at  least  fifty-two  weeks,  if  the  disability 
lasts  that  long,  which  sum  amounts  to  $6  per  week  for  n>embci's  con- 
tributing $1  a  month,  $4.50  a  week  for  members  contributing  75  cents 
a  month,  and  $3  a  week  for  members  contributing  50  cents  a  month. 

The  Mutual  Aid  Association  has  established  several  conditions  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  funds  in  the  association.  Thus,  where  sickness 
or  disability  is  not  produced  by  bodily  injuries,  through  external, 
violent,  or  accidental  means,  no  payment  is  made  for  the  first  ten  days, 
and  no  injury  is  accounted  a  disability  unless  it  means  a  total  inca- 
pacity to  carry  on  an}'  occupation  in  the  service  of  the  Denver  City 
Tramway  Company.  No  benefit  or  indemnity  is  paid  for  sickness  or 
death,  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  reason 
of  certain  prohibited  acts  and  practices,  among  which  are  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  a  bevei*age,  intoxication,  acts  of  immorality,  fight- 
ing, except  in  self-defense,  voluntary  and  unnecessary  exposure  to 
danger  of  injur}',  contagion,  or  infection,  unless  in  pursuance  of  duty 
as  an  employee  of  the  company,  etc. 

In  consideration  of  the  pa3^ment  of  $:25  by  the  compjiny  per  each 
$100  paid  by  the  employees,  and  in  consideration,  further,  of  the 
agreement  of  the  company  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation, members  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  beneficiaries  in 
case  of  the  death  of  members,  shall  receipt  to  the  company  in  full,  upon 
payment  of  benefits  or  indemnity,  for  all  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
company. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  additional  insurance  by  members  upon 
entering  the  association. 


€,()H  BVLLETIS    OF    THE   BUBE.%U    OP    LABOB. 

Wh.iUrv^'F  the  ffioti %'♦-'•  of  ih'f  -tTf^-t  railway  c*>:npanu'^  in  organizing 
in -II ranr'#;  and  j^rantinj^  [><-ri'-Iorj'5  and  U^netiL*  for  M»*k,  disabled,  or 
in^,'a|>a/;itat<'d  ♦•niploy*'^*.  tJu?re  c-an  Ix*  no  douht  that  the  attitude  of  the 
OT<r^u\yj-t\  emplov*:'*  i?*  di^tinctlv  a«lv»'r-<'.  The  '•trffet  railwav  em- 
ploy*!/'-,  individually  and  throu^fh  thc-ir  unions,  an*  oppr>-inl  to  any 
^y^Xcxii  of  ^*ompul«*^>ry  in-aranrc;  in  comjxinie^  <*stabli>hi'd  by  employ- 
er-, and  l^y>k  with  equal  disfavor  upon  the  jxiynifnt  of  pension:^  to 
aj^i'd  worknun.  Many,  if  not  mo>t,  of  the  employes  fetd  that  this 
-y-tc'in  i-^  intendi'd  to  d«dude  the  workmen — to  prevent  th«»ir  orguniza- 
tion  and  to  hold  out  promivs  which  are  s<»emin<^ly  larjje,  but  which 
in  nalitv  dwindle  down  to  almo>t  nothin<r.  The  offt-rs  of  the  com- 
pany  are  Udittled  on  account  of  the  >manne><  of  the  sums  paid  and  the 
udviifK-ed  a<rc  which  the  workmen  mu>t  attain  Ik? fore  thev  can  secure 
benefits,  and  the  demand  is  continuallv  made  that  tin*  >treet  ruilwavs 
incrt'iifrit  the  waj^es  of  their  employees  rather  than  hold  out  illusory 
promi-es  as  to  what  they  will  do  when  the  workmen  attain  an 
im|K>ssible  age. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  organization  among  street  railway*  em- 
ployees, the  Amalgamated  A.s.s(K'iation  of  Street  and  Electric  Em- 
ploy e<».s  of  America,  may  be  indicated  from  extracts  from  its  oflScial 
journal.  l{<*garding  the  pension  system  in  Denver,  the  journal  of 
this  organization,  the  Motorman  and  Conductor,  says: 

The  terms  of  the  pension  proposition  are  certainly  amusing,  and  its 
absurdity  is  anparent  to  all  railway  employees. 

Ivet  th(^  railway  men  of  any  corporation  number  the  men  among 
them  of  7r>  years  of  age  who  have  b(»en  continuously  employees  of  the 
cornt)any  for  twent^'-live  years,  or  the  number  of  employees  engaged 
])y  their  resp(»(;tiv(i  corporations  who  could  be  placed  on  the  pension  list 
of  the  l)(»nver  City  Tramway  Company,  and  tuey  will  find  the  number 
to  l)e  v(iry  few.  In  fact,  it  is  (luestionablc  if  the  Denver  City  Tramway 
Company  has  even  one  man  in  its  emplo}'  who  can  take  advantage  of 
the  wonderful  bcMievolencc  of  the  company.  Men  70  5"ears  of  age  who 
are  working  for  railway  corporations  arc  very  few,  and  they  are  never 
continu(»d  to  that  age  unless  there  is  some  (juestion  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  company  for  injuries  sustained  in  accidents  or  other- 
wise wnile  in  the  service. 

Most  of  our  cmft  understand  the  nature  of  benefit  associations 
when  promoted  by  railwav companies.  There  is  always  a  nigger  in 
the  woodpile  somewhere.  (") 

SAVINCiS  OF  STREET  KAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

In  the  year  1903  a  census  was  taken  by  the  United  Railroads  of  San 
Francisco  to  determine  how  many  of  its  platform  mcli  had  saved 
money.  A  blank  form  -was  distribut(Hl  among  the  men,  each  man 
receiving  a  statement.  Of  the  total  number  of  platform  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  1)37,  or  over  one-half,  filed  statements  of 

0  Motorman  and  Conductor,  June,  1903,  p.  19. 
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their  earninj^s  and  savings.  Reports  were  made  upon  these  ac?ordingr 
to  the  local  divisions  of  the  company  and  the  results  summarized.. 
It  was  found  that  378  of  the  employees,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole- 
number  of  platform  men  employed  b}*^  the  company  or  40.3  per  cent 
of  all  those  answering  the  inquiries,  had  savings.  These  savings^ 
ranged  from  sums  not  stated  up  to  $3,800.  Forty-six  platform- 
men  filling  out  the  blanks  did  not  answer  the  questions  relating  to^ 
savings,  and  513  platform  men  claimed  that  the}'  had  no  savings.  The-- 
savings  in  question  did  not  refer  to  the  savings  of  the  year  immediately 
-preceding,  but  included  the  amount  saved  during  the  entire  time  im 
which  the  man  was  in  the  service  of  the  compan}'. 

Of  1,865  employees  of  the  street  railways  of  Michigan  in  the  year 
1895,  798,  or  43  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  saved  money  from* 
their  salaries  during  the  year  immediately  preceding;  994,  or  53  per 
cent,  stated  that  they  did  not  save  money  during  the  year  preceding^ 
and  73,  or  4  per  cent,  failed  to  reply.  The  amount  saved  during  the* 
year  was  $98,377,  which  amounted  to  a  saving  of  $123.28,  or  $10.2T 
per  month,  or  $2.37  per  week,  for  each  of  the  men  saving;  and  to  a 
saving  of  somewhat  less  than  $53  per  employee,  whether  saving  or 
not.  The  total,  amount  saved  was  9.6  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
earned  during  the  year. 

Of  the  entire  number,  1,865  employees,  460,  or  nearly  25  per  cent^ 
reported  that  they  owned  their  houses,  and  1,394,  or  75  per  cent^ 
reported  that  they  did  not  own  their  houses,  while  11  failed  to  reply.  Of 
the  460  employees  owning  their  houses,  254,  or  55  per  cent,  owned  thcnr 
clear  of  incumbrances;  203  had  their  houses  encumbered,  and  3  failed: 
to  answer.  Of  the  203  who  had  their  houses  encumbered,  116  had  a. 
debt  on  contract,  and  83  on  mortgage.  The  total  number  of  employees- 
owning  their  houses  clear  of  incumbrance  was  but  13.6  per  cent  of  the- 
total  number  of  employees.  The  total  incumbrance  upon  198  of  the- 
203  encumbered  houses  was  $113,830,  or  an  average  incumbrance  of 
$575.     An  average  rate  of  interest  of  6^  per  cent  was  paid  on  this  debt.. 

Of  the  460  employees  who  owned  their  own  houses,  398  kept  them- 
insured  and  43  failed  to  do  so,  while  19  did  not  reply  to  the  inquiry  as- 
to  the  matter. 

Of  the  total  number  of  emplo^'ees  821  rented  houses  and  paid  are 
average  rent  of  $7.27  per  month. 

Of  the  1,865  employees,  924  had  their  lives  insured  by  an  agency^ 
other  than  the  trade  union;  910  did  not  have  their  lives  so  insured,, 
while  31  failed  to  reply.  Of  the  same  1,865  employees  260  had  acci-^ 
dent  insurance  by  an  agency  other  than  the  trade  union,  1,464  did  not 
have  such  accident  insurance,  and  141  failed  to  reply.  The  report, 
showed  that  1,074  of  the  1,865  emploj^ees,  or  almost  58  per  cent^ 
belonged  to  labor  organizations;  632  did  not  belong  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  159  failed  to  reply. 
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FORMER  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Until  the  early  eighties  the  street  railway  employees  of  the  country 
were  almost  everywhere  grievously  overworked.  Both  in  the  East 
and  West,  in  large  cities  and  in  small,  the  term  of  daily  service  on  the 
.street  cars  was  in  almost  all  cases  excessive.  In  many  cities  and 
towns  the  normal  working  day  ranged  from  12  to  14  and  even  to  16 
and  18  hours.  The  car  left  the  barn  manned  by  a  driver  and  con- 
ductor "who  remained  on  the  car  from  the  time  it  left  the  barn  in 
the  early  morning  until  it  had  completed  the  day's  run  late  at  night.  "> 
''This  meant,"  says  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Speirs,  speaking  of  Philadel- 
phia conditions,  ''a  daily  service  of  from  15  to  18  hours  of  continuous 
work,  with  very  brief  respite  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper." 

The  conditions  prevailing  on  the  numerous  lines  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  typical  of s  those  existing  at  large  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  excessive  hours  and  their  evil  effects  were  not  seldom  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  courts.  In  1864  a  coroner's  jury  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  passing  upon  a  fatal  accident,  said:  ''Nor  should  we 
expect  vigilance  and  attention  from  employees  worn  out  by  17 
hours  of  incessant  labor.  *  *  *  The  constant  occurrence  of  pas- 
senger railway  accidents  demands  from  this  jury  an  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  the  companies  who  compel  men  to  do  work  to  which  the 
bodily  and  mental  frame  is  not  usually  equal."  Public  meetings  were 
also  held  by  drivers  and  conductors,  but  until  after  the  j'ear  1885 
nothing  of  great  importance  was  accDmplished,  either  in  Philadelphia 
or  other  cities,  toward  the  reduction  of  the  working  day  or  the  amel- 
ioration in  other  respects  of  the  condition  of  street  railway  employees. 

The  first  great  step  toward  the  improvement  of  these  conditions 
was  made  by  the  Knights  of  Lal>or  about  the  year  1886,  This  organi- 
zation, which  had  existed  since  1869,  but  which  had  only  attained  its 
full  sudden  growth  in  the  late  eighties,  was  appealed  to  by  the  street 
railway  men  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities 
for  relief  from  excessive  toil.  Local  orders  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
were  organized  in  several  cities  (in  Philadelphia  under  the  name  of  the 
Quaker  Citj'^  Protective  Association),  and  a  demand  was  made  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours. 

This  movement  resulted  in  certain  places  in  success.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  men  organized  secretly  and  were  prepared  to  strike  if  their 
demands  were  not  granted.  On  March  23, 1886,  representatives  of  the 
two  parties  met  and  the  men  presented  their  demands,  which,  briefly, 
were  for  the  establishment  of  a  working  day  of  12  hours  and  a 
standard  rate  of  pay  of  $2,  for  relief  from  the  rule  requiring  them  to 
buy  uniforms  (except  the  cap  and  badge),  for  the  granting  of  an  allow- 
ance of  30  minutes  for  dinner  and  15  minutes  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
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per,  and  for  several  miaor  reforniis.  The  railway  presidents,  after  a 
week's  cousideration,  conceded  these  demands. 

In  the  following  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law 
establishing  a  maximum  12  hours'  working  da}'  upon  sti'eet  railways. 
The  law  was  passed,  but  was  rendered  entireh'  nugatory  by  a  provi- 
sion that  **  all  necessary  labor,  over  and  above  the  time  set  by  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  considered  overwork,  for  which  the  laborer  shall  receive 
additional  compensation."  (^')  As  a  consequence,  the  law  failed  to  give 
the  protection  which  was  contemplated  by  the  enactment. 

The  excessive  hours  of  labor  of  street  railway  employees  during 
the  old  horse-car  days  is  shown  by  the  time  worked  by  conductors  and 
motormen  on  the  horse  cars  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1885.  The 
average  time  worked  by  the  912  drivers  of  the  Philadelphia  Traction 
Companies  of  that  year  was  15  hours  11  minutes  and  17  seconds  per 
day.(*)  Of  the  total  of  912  men,  50  worked  12  hours  or  less  than  13; 
50  worked  13  hours  or  loss  than  14r;  155,  14  hours  or  less  than  15; 
372,  15  hours  or  less  than  16;  235,  16  hours  or  less  than  17,  and  50, 
17  houra  or  less  tlian  18  j^er  day.  Of  the  130  drivers  eniplo3'ed  by 
the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  railways,  87  worked  14  hours  or  less 
than  15;  84  worked  16  hours  or  less  than  17,  and  18  worked  17  hours 
or  less  than  18;  the  average  time  of  drivers  upon  this  line  being  15 
hours  41  minutes  and  24  seconds  per  daj^. 

On  the  whole,  conductors  worked  slightly  longer  than  the  drivers, 
but  the  hostlers,  feeders,  car-house  men,  blacksmiths,  teamsters, 
watchmen,  and  other  employees  worked  somewhat  shorter  time. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  street  railway  emplo3'eos  rapidly  decreased  as 
a  result  of  the  introduction  of  electricity.  That  this  decrease  in  hours 
was  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  electricity  and  to  the  increased 
spee<l  which  resulted  as  a  consequence  is  stated  by  officials  of  the 
various  companies,  as  well  as  by  employees  and  outside  observers, 
official  and  unofficial.  "It  is  gratif3'ing  to  state,"  says  the  labor  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1893,  "that  the  improved  motors 
have  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  obtaining  under  the  horse  motor. 
The  drivers  and  conductors  on  horse  cars  usually  work  14  to  18  hours 
a  da}'."  Testiraon}^  to  this  effect  could  be  quoted  from  man}'  other 
quarters. 

In  1893,  although  electricity  had  to  a  considerable  extent  supplanted 
animal  power,  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  upon  many  lines  was  still 

«  Act  of  March  24,  1887. 

ft  Thet?o  statistics  of  time  have  lieen  computed  from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indnstrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1885.  The  report  itiK»lf  exaggerates 
the  working  time  of  the  employees.  On  page  108  it  says:  **  If  the  importance  of 
location  is  taken  into  account  the  average  working  time  would  be  about  18J  hours 
per  day."  This  result  would  be  accurate  if  it  is  understood  that  it  represents  a  6-dajr 
week,  since  the  men  averaged  over  15  hours  per  day  for  7  days  in  the  week. 
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unduly  high.     The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  men  employed  on  Missouri  street  railroads  in  1893: 

CLASSIFIED  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  MISSOCRI 

IN  1898,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Hours  of  labor  per  day. 


Number  working  each  specified  number  of  hoars  per  day. 


Con- 
ductors. 


Less  than  10 

10  or  less  than  11. 
U  or  less  than  12. 

12  or  less  than  13. 

13  or  less  than  14. 

14  or  less  than  16. 
16 


217 
842 
237 
220 
23 


17 


Drivers. 


2 

16 
80 
89 
16 
8 


Total. 


1,056 


166 


Gripmen. 


Motor- 
men. 


60 

235 

42 

69 


166 

133 

138 

23 

81 


a466 


486 


Black-  Car 

smiths.  I  clea.ner8. 


2 
60 


56 


64 


8 


64 


a  Including  60  reported  as  working  9  to  12  hours. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  drivers  were 
considerably  longer  than  those  of  gripmen  and  motormen.  While 
60  per  cent  of  all  drivers  worked  12  hours  or  over,  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  gripmen  worked  that  period  of  time,  and  only  11  per  cent  of 
motormen  worked  12  hours  or  more.  In  other  words,  the  reduction 
of  hours  took  place  most  rapidly  on  those  railways  where  mechanical 
power  supplanted  animal  power. 

In  the  year  1902  an  investigation  was  made  by  the  United  Railroads 
of  San  Fmncisco  into  the  hours  of  labor  of  platform  men  prevailing 
on  the  street  railways  of  a  number  of  cities  of  the  country.  Returns 
were  secured  from  297  companies,  representing  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  transportation  systems  of  both  large  cities  and  small 
towns.  The  prevailing  hours  of  service  were  from  10  to  11  hours, 
over  one-half  of  the  companies  reporting  this  working  day. 

The  following  table  presents  the  classification  of  these  companies 
according  to  the  length  of  their  working  day: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  PLATFORM  MEN  IN  THE  EMPLOY  OF  297  STREET  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANIES IN  1902. 


Hours  of  labor  per  day. 

Number  of 

companies 

re<iuirinK 

specified 

hours  per 

day. 

8  to  9 

4 

50 

IfO 

f* 

84 

9  to  10 

lOto  Jl 

11  to  12 

12  to  18 

Hourw  of  labor  per  day. 


Number  of 
com(>anies 
requiring 
specified 
hourti  per 
day. 


13. 
14. 


Total 


8 

1 


297 


SUNDAY  EMPLOYMENT  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  MEN. 

Owing  to  the  constant  demand  for  transportation,  there  is  no  cessa- 
tion of  work  on  street  i*ailways  on  Sundays.  In  all  large  cities  cars 
run  every  day  in  the  year,  and  while  the  volume,  destination,  and  con- 
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centration  of  the  traflSc  is  different  on  Sundays  and  on  holidays,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  men  are  as  great  as,  and  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies doing  a  suburban  business,  often  greater  than,  on  week  days. 
The  volume  of  Sunday  traffic  is  increased  as  a  result  of  the  electric 
railways,  which  have  opened  up  the  suburbs  and  have  led  to  inter- 
urban  traffic  and  to  an  enoiinous  development  of  traveling  for  pleasure. 

The  earliest  street  railways,  or  as  they  were  originally  called,  horse 
railroads,  did  not  run  cars  on  Sunday.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  it  on  the  part  of  many  elements  in  the  community,  and  the  traffic 
did  not  promise  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  cause  the  promotors 
of  the  first  street  railways  to  face  an  antagonistic  public  opinion  or  to 
violate  the  Sunday  laws.  The  demand  for  Sunday  service  came  from 
the  people  themselves.  A  very  strong  agitation  arose  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  cities  for  the  institution  of  a  Sunday  service,  and 
this  movement  was  backed  by  many  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  community.  It  was  argued  that  the  Sunday  cars  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  people  to  go  to  the  churches  which  they  preferred, 
to  carry  the  children  to  their  Sunday  schools,  and  to  enable  other  acts 
of  devotion  or  charity  to  be  performed.  The  institution  of  a  Sunday 
car  service  was  opposed  because  it  would  bring  out  the  roughs  and 
toughs  of  the  eity  and,  on  the  further  ground,  that  if  street  railway 
men  were  induced  by  their  companies  to  break  the  fourth  command- 
ment they  could  not  be  expected  to  **  keep  the  eighth."  The  question 
of  the  effect  of  Sunday  labor  upon  the  health  of  the  emplo^^ees  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  argument.  It  required  several 
years  of  agitation  before  the  system  of  running  the  cars  on  Sunday 
became  general,  and  many  of  the  companies  did  not  institute  the 
practice  until  five  or  six  years  after  its  inauguration. 

An  investigation  into  the  volume  of  Sunday  labor  in  Massachusett'S 
was  made  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  labor,  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  in  the  year  1885.  According  to  this  report,  after  steam  rail- 
roads "the  next  largest  industry  in  the  Commonwealth  in  which  men 
are  kept  at  work  on  Sunday  is  that  of  the  horse  railroads."  The  report 
showed  the  gradual  development  of  the  practice  of  running  cars  on 
Sunday  on  the  Massachusetts  horse  railroads  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Sunday  service.  The  number  of  Sunday  cars  rapidly 
increased,  128  cars  being  originally  started  by  the  several  roads,  (**) 
while  by  the  j-ear  1885  the  number  of  cars  had  been  increased  to  786. 

Of  the  3,650  employees  on  horse  i-ailroads  making  returns,  it  was 
found  that  2,958  worked  on  Sunday.  In  other  words,  81.04  per 
cent  of  the  men  ordinaril}'^  employed  on  week  days  were  usually  em- 
ployed on  Sundays,  the  proportion  being  82.03  per  cent  for  the  street 

a  These  cars  were  not  started  simultaneously,  but  the  figures  represent  the  sum  of 
cars  run  by  the  different  companies  at  the  time  of  each  beginning  a  Sunday  service. 
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railways  running  to  or  in  Ikiston  and  73.S<>  per  cent  for  the  horse  nul- 
roadh  in  other  c\iu^  and  towns. 

Even  without  Sunday  henicre  a  certain  amount  of  labor  would  have 
lieen  rer|uired.  Stablemen,  hostlers,  etc.«  would  have  been  obliged  to 
work,  irrespective  of  the  running  of  the  car^.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  eompanies*  7U3  men  or  VJ.20  per  cent  of  all  employees 
would  have  had  to  work  in  any  ca.se,  8o  that  the  total  number  of  men 
working;  a»  a  result  of  the  institution  of  Sundav  service  wa;i  2,255  or 
61.78  per  cent. 

The  investigation  of  1H85  8how8  that  street-car  employees  were  paid 
by  the  day,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  companies  that  the  men  desired  to 
work  7  days  rather  than  6,  and  that  it  was  immaterial  to  the  men 
whether  they  took  off  Sunday  or  a  week  daj*.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  men  generally  preferred  to  work  Sunday,  as  it  was  an  easier  day. 
The  companies  asserted  that  the  constant  work  was  not  injurious  to 
the  men  and  tliat  none  of  the  men  on  the  lines  had  ^^ever  been  arrested 
for  iiiunoral  conduct  on  Sunday.''  One  employee  claimed  to  have 
worked  1,107  consecutive  days  without  feeling  any  ill  effects. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  I^bor  did  not  attempt  to  make  an  iude- 
pendent  investigation  of  the  effects  of  continuous  labor  upon  the  health 
of  the  street  railway  men,  though,  from  the  testimony  adduced  in  the 
Investigation,  the  results  do  not  appear  to  have  been  favorable.  It 
is  quite  clear  from  this  report,  however,  that  the  practice  of  working 
employees  7  days  a  week  was  fairly  general  in  horse-car  daj's,  although 
the  exact  amount  of  it  can  not  l>e  arrived  at  from  the  statistics  of 
Sunday  labor. 

The  change  in  street  railway  transportation  from  animal  to  electric 
motive  power  has  increased  rather  than  decreased  the  proportion  of 
Sunday  labor.  As  a  result  of  the  higher  speed  of  the  electric  rail- 
ways, cities  have  grown  to  a  size  undreamed  of  in  18S5,  while  the  enor- 
mous incre^isc  of  holiday  traflic,  as  the  result  of  the  speed  of  the  street 
and  interurlmu  railways,  has  greatly  augmented  the  total  volume  of 
Sunday  travel.  An  investigation  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Lalx)!;  in  181>S  showed  that  the  number  and  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  at  work  on  Sundays  was  greater  in  the  street  milway 
industry  than  in  any  other  industry  in  the  Commonwealth. (*)  While 
the  electric  street  railways  contributed  onl}'^  22.3  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees  engaged  in  transportation  on  week  days,  it  furnished  46 
per  cent  of  all  the  employees  engaged  in  tmnsportation  on  Sundays. 
Of  the  steam  railroad  men,  only  23.7  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  on 
week  days  were  employed  on  the  average  on  Sunda)'s,  whereas,  of 
10,32()  stivet  railway  employees  8,282  or  Si),'^  i)er  cent  were  employed 
on  Sundays.  The  report  says:  "The  Sunday"  service  [on  street  rail- 
ways] ai)proaehes,  when  average  emplo3'ment  only  is  considered,  the 

"  '^ -^ty-ninth  Annual  Ut'iK)rt  of  the  Bureau  of  StatisticH  of  l^abor  of  Massachusetts. 
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week-day  service,  in  the  degree  represented  by  this  ratio"  of  80  to 
100,  although  this  is  affected  by  seasonal  conditions. 

The  Sunday  service,  like  the  week-day  service,  varies  according  to 
the  seasons,  and  a  considerable  variation  is  to  be  found  between  the 
daj's  of  greatest  and  of  least  intensity.  During  the  year  1898  the 
average  number  of  employees  on  street  railways  on  Sunday  was  8,282, 
but  the  smallest  number  employed  on  the  various  lines  on  their  Sunday 
of  least  employment  was  6,697,  while  the  largest  number  employed 
on  the  various  lines  on  the  Sunday  of  their  greatest  employment  was 
9,530.  In  other  words,  the  number  employed  on  the  Sunday  of  great- 
est employment  (^)  was  42  per  cent  more  than  the  number  employed 
on  the  Sunday  of  least  employment,  and  15  oer  cent  more  than  the 
average  during  the  year. 

Sunday  work  falls  harder  on  the  conductors  and  motormeu  than 
upon  the  other  employees  of  the  lines.  While  80.2  per  cent  of  all 
men  engaged  in  street  railway  transportation  worked  on  Sunday,  the 
percentage  of  the  conductors  and  motormen  working  on  Sunday  was 
91.2  per  cent,  there  being  6,277  of  such  emploj^ees,  of  whom  5,724 
were  employed  on  the  average  on  Sunday.  Of  the  other  male 
emplo3^ees,  amounting  to  4,016,  2,542  or  63.5  per  cent  were  employed 
on  Sunday.  The  number  of  female  employees  on  the  street  railways 
of  Massachusetts  was  only  33,  of  whom  6  worked  on  Sundays. 

The  motormen  and  conductors  emplo3'ed  in  1898  on  Sunday  on  the 
Massachusetts  street  railways  worked  from  5  to  13  hours,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  worked  a  day  of  9  hours.  Of  the  total  number 
of  5,724,  3,939  or  69  per  cent  worked  9  hours  and  606  or  11  per  cent 
worked  8  hours.  The  average  time  worked  b}'^  other  male  employees 
on  Sundays  was  10  hours;  1,240  out  of  2,552  or  49  per  cent  working 
10  hours;  350  or  14  per  cent  working  9i  hours,  and  188  or  7  per  cent 
working  9  hours.  The  average  working  time  of  emplo3'ees  other  than 
conductors  and  motormen  was  10  hours  on  week  daj's,  3,271  or  81  per 
cent  working  this  time.  While  the  employment  was  thus,  as  a  rule, 
about  10  hours,  the  actual  attendance  of  the  employees  was  frequently 
much  greater.  Some  of  the  companies  with  a  10-hour  day  required 
the  men  to  be  about  the  barns  for  12  hours  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

None  of  the  street  milways  in  Massachusetts  allowed  employees  free 
week  days  in  lieu  of  Sunday  rest,  the  returns  of  the  companies  being 
unanimous  upon  this  point.  In  the  case  of  69  companies  out  of  the  73 
electric  street  railways  considered,  these  69  companies  employing 
8,241  men,  or  99.50  per  cent  of  all  the  men  employed  Sunday,  the 
street  cars  were  run  throughout  the  3'ear.     On  one  small  line  service 

«By  thifl  is  not  meant  the  number  employed  on  all  lines  on  the  day  when  most 
men  were  working  on  all  lines  combined,  but  the  sum  of  the  number  employed  by 
each  line  on  the  day  it  individually  employed  the  most. 
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lasted  only  20  Sundays,  and  on  two  small  lines  14  Sundays.     The  serv- 
ice of  these  small  linen  did  not  materially  influence  the  result. 

Of  the  8,282  employees  working  on  an  average  on  Sunday's,  1,301 
or  16  per  cent  were  reported  from  street  railways  which  claimed  that 
Sunday  work  was  optional,  6,726  men  or  81  per  cent  from  companies 
which  required  Sunday  work,  and  255  men  or  3  percent  of  the  total 
from  companies  where  the  work  was  optional  for  part  of  the  year  and 
compulsory  at  other  times. 

The  investigation  showed  that  of  the  8,282  men  working  on  the 
street  railways,  7,973  or  96.27  per  cent  could  obtain  a  day  of  rest 
without  pay  during  the  week  if  they  desired,  while  in  the  case  of  309 
or  3.73  per  cent  this  was  not  permitted.  In  the  great  majorit}'  of 
cases,  however,  no  general  arrangement  of  this  nature  appears  to 
have  been  made.  The  great  majority  of  companies,  68  out  of  73, 
employing  7,230  men,  stated  that  the  men  could  obtain  a  day  ofl[  dur- 
ing the  week  upon  application.  This  indicates  an  exceptional  privi- 
lege rather  than  a  settled  policy. 

The  extent  to  which  the  work  was  optional  or  not  was  to  be  gauged 
by  the  replies  of  the  street  mil  way  companies,  which  showed  that  in 
the  case  of  38  companies,  emplo^-ing  6,512  men,  the  employee  would 
be  discharged  if  he  refused  to  work  on  Sunday^  without  giving  proper 
reasons,  and  in  the  case  of  5  companies  employing  123  men,  he  would 
not  be  discharged  if  he  refused  to  work  but  furnished  a  substitute, 
while  in  the  case  of  29  companies  employing  1,647  men,  the  men 
would  not  be  discharged  for  such  refusal. 

The  investigation  shows  that  in  a  great  majority  of  companies  the 
pay  was  the  same  for  Sunday  as  for  week  days. 

REGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  employment  during  the  year  in  street  railway  service  is 
extremely  regular.  The  occupation  is  in  no  sense  seasonal,  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  that  the  traffic  be 
uninterrupted.  The  cars  run  every  daj',  Sunday  and  week  day,  holi- 
day and  working  day,  and  the  opportunity'  for  work  for  the  men  on 
the  regular  list  is  therefore  great.  The  difficulty  in  most  cases  lies 
not  in  under  but  in  over  employment. 

The  very  regularity  of  street  car  service  has  caused  a  serious 
unemploj'mcnt  among  a  large  class  of  men,  called  extra  men.  To 
insure  against  interruptions  as  a  result  of  the  regular  men  being 
absent  for  sickness  or  other  causes,  the  companies  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  eniploj'ment  of  extra  men  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  take  the  places  of  the  absent  regulars.  The  employment 
of  extra  men  is  essential  to  the  regular  and  continuous  use  of  the  line, 
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and  where  the  number  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  these 
exigencies,  no  particular  hardship  is  involved.  The  position  of  the 
extra  men  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  difficult  one,  and  their  earnings  are,  on 
the  whole,  low;  but  where  there  is  a  rapid  promotion  from  the  waiting 
to  the  regular  list  this  hardship  is  temporary.  In  the  case  of  many 
companies,  however,  the  extra  list  is  unnecessarily  extended,  and  a 
hundred  extra  men  may  be  employed  at  low  earnings  where  the 
employment  of  only  50  extra  men  at  double  these  earnings  would 
meet  all  the  requirements.  A  large  waiting  list  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  extra  men  clamorous  for  regular  positions  and  of  forcing 
those  already  regularly  emploj^ed  to  hold  their  positions  with  greater 
tenacity.  The  result  on  some  lines  is  to  cause  the  regular  men  to  be 
overemployed  and  the  extra  men  underemployed,  especially  where  the 
rules  are  stringent  against  occasional  absences  and  insufficient  provision 
is  made  for  holidays. 

Even  with  the  best  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  management,  there  is 
always  danger  of  unduly  swelling  the  extra  list.  No  matter  how  accu- 
rately the  average  traffic  Aay  be  determined,  it  is  inevitable  that  it 
becomes  "bunched"  on  certain  days  of  the  year  and  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  A  rainy  Sunday,  an  excursion,  a  storm,  a  blockade,  a 
crippling  of  the  power  from  any  cause  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business.  As  the  company 
does  not  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  extra  men,  but  merely  for 
the  irregular  time  which  they  are  at  work,  the  temptation  exists  to 
employ  unduly  large  numbers  of  men. 

The  extra  list  is  in  its  nature  shifting,  and  it  necessarily  contains 
many  men  who  are  not  capable,  so  that  the  general  standard  of  emploj^- 
ment  is  lowered.  The  sy^stem  works  hardship  upon  the  extra  men 
themselves.  They  are  obliged  to  report  whether  or  not  there  is  work 
for  them,  and  they  are  paid  only  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  they  are  permitted  to  perform.  The  earnings  of  these  extra 
men  are  often  very  small,  and  many  may  be  kept  for  weeks  or  months, 
or  even  longer,  on  the  margin  of  employment  without  ever  being 
promoted  to  a  regular  run. 

The  system  of  extra  men  seems  to  bear  especially  hard  upon  those 
lines  where  the  men  are  worked  continuously  seven  days  in  the  week 
for  ten  or  twelve  or  more  hours  per  day.  The  result  is  an  overexertion 
of  some  men  and  an  underemployment  of  others.  The  men  who  are 
working  excessively  long  hours  are  stimulated  to  their  utmost  by  the 
fear  of  being  supplanted  by  the  extra  men,  and  a  conflict  of  interest  is 
created  between  the  men  who  overwork  and  the  men  who  do  not  find 
enough  work  to  do. 

In  some  companies  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  remedied  by  giving 
to  the  regular  employees  the  opportunit}^,  or  forcing  upon  them  the 
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necessity,  of  taking  off  every  seventh  or  eighth  day  and  giving  this 
work  to  the  extra  men.  This  amounts  practically  to  increasing  the 
force  and  to  dividing  up  the  work  to  be  done  among  a  larger  number  of 
employees. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEEwS. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  street  railway  employment  which 
make  it  difficult  to  organize  the  men  into  trade  unions,  and  certain 
other  factors,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  make  organization 
simpler  and  easier.  The  difficulty  of  organization  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  motormen  and  conductors  come  from  the  rural 
districts  and  from  former  occupations  in  which  there  has  been  no 
organization.  The  street  railway  employees  include  not  only  unor- 
ganized workmen  from  other  trades,  but  unsuccessful  members  of  the 
professions,  etc.  The  ranks  of  street  railway  men  are  recruited  to 
only  a  slight  degree  from  former  factory  hands  or  from  persons  who 
have  been  organized  in  their  former  trades  into  labor  unions.  Another 
difficulty  of  organization  arises  from  the  fact  that  street  railwa}'  men 
are  easily  replaced,  that  the  course  of  training  is  short,  ranging  from 
three  days  to  two  weeks,  and  that  street  railway's  are,  as  a  rale,  located 
in  populous  cities  with  an  abundant  labor  supply  and  considerable 
facilities  for  obtaining  new  men.  The  final  difficulty  of  organization 
results  from  the  fact  of  the  customary  employment  of  extra  men  who 
are  anxious  to  get  upon  the  regular  list,  and  who,  by  taking  the  places 
of  men  on  strike,  are  enabled  to  secure  larger  incomes  than  those  to 
which  the}'  have  been  accustomed. 

On  the  other  hand,  organization  among  street  railway  men  is  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  occupations  are  sharply  defined  and  are 
without  considerable  subdivision.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  men  are 
motormen  and  conductors,  and  these  occupations  are  clearly  defined,  so 
that  there  is  no  possible  subdivision  among  them.  All  motormen  may 
be  considered  as  approximately  equal  in  position  and  prospects,  and  all 
are  engaged  upon  substantially  similar  work.  The  universal  prevalence 
of  time  payment  over  payment  by  piece  also  facilitates  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  the  development  from  the  horse  i*ailroad  to  the 
electric  railroad  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  specialized  occupations 
about  the  shops  and  power  houses  and  has  introduced  a  factory  r<!?gimo 
which  is  promotive  of  organization.  The  interrelation  of  the  work  of 
the  men  in  the  car  barns  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  their  communication 
with  one  another  is  so  constant  that  an  esprit  de  corps  naturally  arises. 
Finally,  organization  is  facilitated  by  the  localization  of  the  industry 
and  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  in  the  steam  railroad  service,  all  of  the 
men  in  the  system  naturally  congregate  about  a  center,  the  car  bams. 

The  character  of  the  street  railway  industry  is  such  as  to  lead  the 
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railway  men  into  an  industrial,  as  dL^tinguished  from  a  specifically 
trade,  union.  By  a  trade  union,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is 
commonly  meant  an  organization  of  men  engaged  in  a  single  specific 
occupation,  such  as  a  union  of  engineers,  firemen,  stonecutters,  or 
bricklayers.  An  engineer,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to  the  engineers'  union, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  he  works  in  a  brewery  or  a  flat  build- 
ing, a  factory  or  a  workshop.  The  barbers'  union  consists  of  those 
men  only  who  are  barbers,  and  a  bakers'  union  exclusively  of  those 
who  bake  bread,  etc. 

An  industrial  union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  composed  not  of  men 
engaged  in  a  particular  occupation,  but  of  all  those  employed  in  an 
entire  industry.  Thus,  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  an  industrial  union, 
includes  all  men  engaged  in  or  about  the  mines,  whether  they  are 
engineers  or  firemen,  miners  or  laborers,  pump  men  or  drivers, 
breaker  bo^'s  or  carpenters.  The  street  railway  union  is  an  industrial 
organization  of  this  sort,  comprising  all  men  working  on  street  rail- 
ways, irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  particular  function  which  they 
perform.  In  this  respect  street  railway  service  differs  from  steam 
railroad  service.  In  the  steam  i*ailroad  service  the  unions  are  of 
the  trade  variety,  the  locomotive  engineers,  the  firemen,  the  con- 
ductors, and  the  niaintenance-of-way  men  each  having  their  separate 
organization.  Largely  through  the  cohesive  foix;e  of  the  car  barn, 
the  employees  on  the  street  railway  have  been  enabled  to  organize  into 
an  industrial  union,  which  comprises  all  classes  of  people,  and  the  rela- 
tive ease  with  which  motormen  and  conductors  can  take  each  other's 
places  and  the  approximate  equality  of  their  earnings,  as  well  as  their 
constant,  intimate,  and  mutual  interdependence,  tend  to  place  them 
within  the  same  industrial  union. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  its  industrial  character,  organ- 
ization among  street  railway  emploj'^ees  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  and  that  any  union  upon  purely  trade  lines  would  be  too 
weak  to  take  effective  action,  w^hether  offensive  or  defensive. 

The  difficulties  of  organizing  workmen  are  increased  in  the  case  of 
street  railway  employees  by  the  temporary  and  tentative  character  of 
the  occupation.  Street  railway  emploj'ment  is  still  looked  upon  by 
other  workmen  as  a  means  of  livelihood  in  times  of  stress  and  emer- 
gency, as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better,  as  an  occupation  in 
which  to  tide  over  the  emergency  of  temporary  unemployment.  That 
street  railway  emploj'ment  is  recognized  by  those  engaged  in  this  work 
as  temporary  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  most  men  in  the  trade, 
and  is  acknowledged  by  the  representatives  of  the  union. 

The  general  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  says: 
"The  composition  of  our  organization  has  been  singularly  different 
than  that  of  any  other  industrial  association.  Our  membership  has 
been  peculiar  to  itself.     We  gain  acquisition  from  all  crafts,  profes- 
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sions,  and  callings  known  to  this  world  of  commerce  and  industry — 
merchants,  lawj'^ers,  doctors,  students,  ambitious  aspirants  to  business 
life — in  fact,  all  walks  have  sought  the  street  railway  movement  as  an 
emergency  to  tide  themselves  over."(*») 

Men  from  other  classes  of  society  also  resort  to  this  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  and  many  men  now  in  business  or  in  professions  have 
during  a  number  of  months,  or  possibly  years,  performed  their  work 
on  the  front  or  rear  platform  of  a  car. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  of  America  was  created  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
which  met  in  Indianapolis  in  the  month  of  September,  1892.  For  a 
long  time  little  progress  was  made,  and  nothing  but  the  sacrifices  of 
the  leaders  enabled  the  infant  organization  to  survive.  Conventions 
were  held  at  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Dayton,  and  Louisville,  and  the 
organization  continued  in  skeleton,  although  the  funds  were  rarely 
sufficient  to  pay  even  the  officers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  contribute 
part  of  their  salaries  to  the  work  of  the  organization.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  organization  dated  practically  from  the  Louisville  con- 
vention of  1899,  the  local  unions  growing  from  41  to  84  in  the  two 
years  preceding  1901,  and  the  membership,  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  union,  increasing  from  4,000  to  16,000. 

No  statistics  are  published  by  the  union  as  to  its  membership,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  exact  determination  of  its 
members.  The  only  method  of  arriving  at  even  an  approximation  is 
by  calculating  upon  the  basis  of  the  monthly  receipts  or  upon  the 
basis  of  the  votes  cast  in  convention.  Neither  of  these  methods,  how- 
ever, is  correct  and  both  are  liable  to  result  in  a  considerable  under- 
estimate. There  are  always  many  men  who  belong  to  the  imion  and 
who  pay  dues  occasionally,  but  who  do  not  pay  regularly  to  their 
locals,  and  in  all  unions  there  is  some  tendency,  at  least,  for  the  locals 
to  pay  to  the  national  organization  less  than  their  share.  During  the 
two  years  from  April  20,  1901,  to  March  31,  1903,  the  total  receipts 
of  the  organization  were  $57,209,  which,  on  the  basis  of  10  cents  per 
month  assessment  (not  considering  any  other  sources  of  income), 
would  give  an  avemge  paying  membership  during  this  period  of  less 
than  24,000.  The  receipts  during  the  six  months  ending  April  1, 
1903,  were  $21,947.80,  which,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  would 
make  the  membership  appear  to  have  been  about  36,000.  The  organi- 
zation claims  a  membership  of  70,000  men. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  official  figures  it  is  possible  to  state  that 
during  the  last  two  years  the  organization  has  grown  mpidly,  both  in 
the  number  of  local  unions  and  in  the  number  of  actual  members. 
During  the  two  j^ears  ending  April  1,  1903, 152  divisions  were  organ- 
ized, which  was  almost  twice  as  many  as  were  in  existence  in  1901. 

«Motorman  and  Conductor,  May,  1903,  p.  22. 
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Of  the  84  divisions  in  existence  in  1901,  26  had  lapsed  by  April,  1903, 
and  of  the  152  since  organized,  32  have  lapsed,  so  that  on  April  1, 
1903,  there  were  178  divisions  and  somewhat  later  in  the  month  187 
divisions  in  the  union. 

The  general  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America  include  a  president,  seven 
vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  of  nine  members. 
These  officials  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  close  of  the 
convention.  The  duty  of  the  president  is  similar  to  that  in  most  trade 
unions,  a  considerable  part  of  the  power  being  vested  in  him;  he  is  also 
chief  organizer  and  has  a  large  measure  of  executive  control.  The 
vice-presidents  perform  work  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  and  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  president  are  entitled  to  succeed  in 
rotation.  The  treasurer  performs  the  ordinary  work  of  that  office  and 
gives  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty.  The  president 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $2,600,  with  thirty  daj's'  leave  of  absence, 
and  the  treasurer  receives  $100  a  j'ear. 

The  general  executive  lx)ard  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  con- 
sists of  nine  members,  elected  for  two  years.  This  board  is  obliged 
to  hold  regular  semiannual  meetings.  At  these  meetings  the  president 
and  treasurer  attend  and  are  entitled  to  a  voice,  but  no  vote.  The 
executive  board  audit  the  books  and  bills  of  the  offices  of  president 
and  treasurer,  decide  upon  the  grievances  and  appeals  brought  to  them, 
and  have  the  power  to  authorize  strikes  and  to  levy  assessments  in 
support  of  strikers  or  locked-out  men,  with  the  condition  that  such 
assessment  shall  not  in  any  month  amount  to  more  than  25  cents  per 
member.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  on  the  executive  board,  the  second 
vice-president  becomes  a  member.  The  members  of  the  board  receive 
the  sum  of  $3.50  a  day  while  in  actual  service,  as  well  as  hotel  and 
traveling  expenses. 

The  election  of  all  general  and  local  officials  is  by  ballot,  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast  being  necessary  to  elect  an  officer.  Where  there  are 
more  than  two  candidates  for  the  same  office  and  no  majority  is 
obtained,  the  candidate  with  the  least  number  of  votes  is  dropped 
after  each  unsuccessful  ballot  until  one  member  has  an  absolute 
majority.  The  ordinary  safeguards  of  fair  elections,  the  appointment 
of  tellers,  etc.,  obtain  in  this  organization. 

A  local  division  maj'  be  formed  by  any  ten  street  railway  employees 
who  make  application  to  the  president  and  pay  the  sum  of  $10  for 
charter  fee,  outfit,  and  seal.  No  charter  is  issued  in  cities  where 
divisions  already  exist,  unless  with  the  expressed  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive board.  The  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  local  divisions  do  not  become 
operative  until  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  ratified  by  the  inter- 
national president.  No  division,  once  organized,  can  cease  to  exist  as 
long  as  there  are  ten  members  of  good  standing  who  object  to  with- 
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drawing.  The  local  bodies  8end  deic^teH  to  the  trade  council  or  cen- 
ti-al  labor  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  which  organization  the  national  a^^sociation  is  bIso  affiliated. 

The  initiation  foo  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America  is  $1,  of  which  25  cents  is 
sent  to  the  general  office  in  payment  of  the  member's  registration  fee 
and  certificate  of  membership,  which  is  filled  oat  by  the  general 
offic(>rs.  The  dues  are  no  less  than  50  cents  per  months  of  which  the 
sum  of  10  cents  is  paid  by  the  local  division  to  the  national  organ- 
isation. Of  the  umoimt  so  received  by  the  national  organization, 
80  per  cent,  or  8  cents  per  month  j)er  member,  is  used  as  a  fund 
for  the  general  management  of  the  oi^nization,  and  20  per  cent  for 
the  payment  of  death  and  disability  claims.  A  defense  fund  is  also 
established,  toward  the  maintenance  of  which  each  mentber  of  the 
organization  pays  to  the  national  union  $1  per  year.  These  sums, 
togetlier  with  special  assessments,  furnish  the  revenue  of  the  national 
organization. 

The  benefits  paid  by  the  national  body  are  death  and  funeral  ben- 
efits. A  memt>er  joining  in  sound  health  and  not  afflicted  with  disease 
or  su])]ect  to  a  conipkint  likeh'  to  endanger  his  health  or  to  cause 
permanent  disability  is  entitled  to  death  and  disability  l)enefits  under 
prescril)ed  conditions.  The  funeitd  benefit  amounts  to  llOO  for  men 
who  have  been  meniters  for  one  3'ear  or  moi*e,  and  disability  benefits 
amount  to  the  same  sum.  A  member  must  be  in  good  standing,  and 
must  not  be  in  arrears  witli  his  dues  or  assessments;  but  no  memlxir 
will  receive  relief  whose  disability  or  death  is  caused  by  intemperance 
or  his  own  iuiproi)er  conduct,  or  by  any  acci<lent  or  disease  incurred 
previous  to  joining  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Sti'eet  and  Elec- 
tric llailway  Employees  of  America,  or  while  on  duty  as  a  volunteer 
or  militiaman,  or  while  incurring  unusual  risks.  Permanent  disability 
is  c»onceived  to  consist  of  total  blindness,  the  loss  of  one  or  both  arms, 
or  any  disablement  resulting  from  sudden  accident  not  caused  through 
negligence  or  through  the  use  of  uk^oholic  liquor. 

Sick  l>enelits  are  regulated  eutii*ely  by  the  local  division,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  national  constitution  that  ^^no  benefits  sliall  be 
paid  in  any  division  for  the  first  week's  siclcness."' 

Any  employee  of  a  street  or  electric  railway  company  who  is  of 
good  moral  character  and  is  a  competent  workman  and  is  not  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  become  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ization, but  no  superintendent  or  foreman  or  officer  '^liaving  the  rules 
of  the  railway  company  to  enforce*^  vhu  acquire  meml>ership.  Where 
a  member  is  promoted  to  such  a  position  he  must  withdraw  from  the 
organization;  and  no  one  expelled  or  siLspended  from,  or  rejected  by, 
any  local  division  is  eligible  to  membership  in  any  othen  To  acquire 
membership  the  prospective  eligible  member  must  fill  out  a  regular 
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application  blank  and  have  the  same  certified  to  by  two  members  in 
good  standing  as  to  the  applicant's  fitness,  and  must  be  examined  by  a 
committee  of  three  members  and  must  be  elected  b}"  a  three-fourths 
vote.  If  rejected,  the  applicant  has  the  privilege  of  renewing  his 
application  after  three  months  have  elapsed,  and  if  then  rejected  the 
local  secretary  must  notify  the  international  president,  who  in  turn 
must  notify  all  the  other  locals. 

TRADE  UNION  BENEFITS. 

During  the  years  ending  April  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1003,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  international  president  to  secure  returns  from  the 
various  local  unions  upon  the  amount  of  sick  benefits  paid  out  by 
them.  Reports  were  obtained  from  a  majority  of  the  divisions,  but 
not  from  the  entire  number.  The  returns  showed  that  during  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1902,  45  local  divisions  paid  out  ?7,085.18,  while 
during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1903,  61  divisions  paid  out  ?8,273.22. 
The  amount  of  these  claims  appears  thus  to  be  slight;  the  charge 
upon  the  divisions  jjaying  benefits  averaging  only  1^135. <]3  a  division 
per  year  in  1903. 

The  death  and  disability  benefits  granted  by  the  national  union  also 
amounted  to  but  a  small  sum.  There  were  35  death  claims  and  4  dis- 
ability claims,  each  for  $75,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  for 
$50;  the  total  costs  of  these  claims  being  $2,900.  Upon  the  member- 
ship claimed  by  the  union,  this  amounts  to  a  charge  of  but  little  over 
4  cents  a  year.  (") 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  P^lectric  Railway 
Employees  of  America  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  its  energies 
to  the  task  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  and  increasing  wages.  In 
both  of  these  endeavors  it  has  been  largely  successful.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  ascribe  all  the  advances  which  have  occurred  to  the  sole 
agency  of  union  activity.  Other  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
same  result..  The  increased  cost  of  living  within  recent  years,  tlie 
augmented  profits  of  the  companies,  the  necessity  of  attracting  to 
the  service  a  higher  grade  of  employees,  and  the  gonoml  prosperity 
of  the  countrv  within  the  last  few  vears  have  all  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  improved  conditions.  The  table  which  follows,  compiled 
from  data  furnished  by  the  union,  shows  the  former  and  present  mtes 
of  JX13'  of  carmen,  and  indicates  the  increases  which  that  orgjinization 
ascribes  to  the  unionization  of  street  railway  employees  throughout 
the  countrv. 


oFrom  the  international  prcsidcnt'a  report  at  the  Kighth  Convention  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Enix)loyees  of  Auieriia,  held  at 
Pittsburg,  May  4,  1903. 
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FORMER  AND    PRESENT  RATES  OF  PAY  OF  CARMEN   IN  VARIOUS  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


City. 

Oakland,  Cnl 

Sacrumcnto,  Cal... 


San  Francisco, Cal, 
Sun  J(me,  Cal 


Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Danbury,  Conn 

Mcriden.Conn 

Alton,  III 

Aurora,  111 

Belleville,  111 

BIoomingtOD,  111 . . 


Chicago.  111. 


Elgin,  111 

Jollet,  III 

Streator,  III 

Venice,  111 

Andenion,  Ind  . 


Marion,  Ind. 


Muncic,  Ind. 


Vlnccnne«,  Ind... 
Burlinf^tou,  Iowa. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa  .. 

Lou  In  vi  He,  Ky 


Now  Orleann,  La 
Westllcld,  Mara.. 
Worcester,  MaMs.. 


Former  wages 

per  hour 

(cents). 


Present  wages  l 
per  hour  I 
(cent*).        il 


City. 


21 1st  5  yra. . . 
22  after  6  yrs. 

18  I8t2yr8... 

19  next  3  yr.s. 

20  next  3  yrs. 

21  afterSyrH. 
224 

$1.50,     S1.55, 
and  81 .65. (CI) 
17ito224 

18 

184 


15.  124  (ft) ... . 
1(4. 18,  and  2U 

20 

|40riiit6mos. 
942.500  2d  6 

mofl. 
$45  (T  2d  and 

8d  yr. 
$50  c  after  3 

yrs. 

21 

174 

21 

18l8tyr 

19  2dyr 

20  after  2  yrs. 
17. 20, 21,  and 

23. 

164 

15,16rf,andl7 
l.'S 

174 

15  and  16 


15  and  10  ... . 


16l8t  6mo9. 

17  2d  6  mos  . 

18  after  1  yr. 


11  (6)  and  12 

134(0 

10(/) 

174 

131 

174 

20  l9t  yr. 
22  after  1  yr. 


fl  Per  day. 

^  Extra  men. 

oPer  month. 

d  On  suburban  lines. 


21. 

21 1st  2  yrs. 

22  next  3  yrs. 

23  next  3  yrsi. 

24  after  8  yrs. 
25. 

$1.65       and 

$1.75.  (a) 
20  iMt  yr. 
22i  2d  yr. 
26  3d  yr. 
20. 

18  1st  yr. 
18i  2d  yr. 

19  next  8  yrs. 

20  after  5  yrs. 
18}. 

18  and  22. 
21. 

15  1st  6  mos. 

16  2d  6  mos. 

17  after  1  yr. 


24. 

18  1st  6  mofi. 
21aftcr6mo8. 
24. 

19  Ist  yr. 

20  2d  yr. 

21  3d  yr. 
18. 

18i. 

17.18cl,and20. 

1«. 

20. 

15  lst6mo8. 

17  2d  6  mos. 

IM  2d  yr. 

IHi  34l  yr. 

19  4th  yr. 

20  after  4  yrs. 

15  1st  6  mos. 

17  2d  6  mos. 

18  2d  vr. 
18i  8 1  yr. 

19  4th  yr. 

20  after  4  yrs. 

16  Ist  6  mos. 

17  2d  6  mos. 

18  2d  yr. 
18i  3d  yr. 

20  after  4  yrs. 

10. 

124-134  1st  yr. 

15  after  1  yr. 

15.(') 

12. }/) 

174  1st  2  yrs. 

18i  after  2  yrs. 

20. 

20. 

20  1st  yr. 

21  2d  yr. 

22  3d  and  4th 
yrs, 

23  5th-7th  yrs. 

24  8th-10th 
yrs. 

25  after  10  yrs. 


Bay  City,  Mich.. 
Carrollton.Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich.... 
Jackson,  Mich... 


Mount  ClcmenM. 
Mich. 

Ow(>H«o,  Mich 

Port  Huron.  Mich 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Ypsiianti,  Mich  ... 


I  Albany,  N.Y 

I  Elmlra.  N.Y 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y' 

I^nsingburg,  N.  Y. 
Oswego,  N.  y 


Ponghkeepsle.N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y . . . 


Charlotte.  N.  C 

Akron,  Ohio 


Chagrin  Falls. Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


East       Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Ironton.  Ohio 

Lima,  Ohio 


Former  wages 
per  hour 

(cents). 


13.14,  15,16. 
m 

■  ^^*»  ft  ■•«■•••• 

21 

15 


20. 


124 

15 

104 

15  Ist  3  mos.. 

18  2d  3  mos.. 

20  2d  6  mos  . . 

21  after  lyr.. 
184  to  20 

(») 
151st  3  yrs... 

174  after  3  yrs 
124  10  16  .... 
184  to 20  .... 
16 


New  Philadelphia.; 
Ohio.  ' 


12  and  13  (/) . 

15  and  16  (f) . 
14  IstSihofl. 

16  next  9  mos 
18  after  1  yr.. 
8.  9.  and  10  . . 
leistyr 

17  2d  yr 

18  Sd  yr 

18  and  20  .... 
18  1styr 

20  2dyr 

21  after  2  yrs. 
18  Ist  yr. 

20  after  1  yr. 

15 

12(/) 

14(0 

15lKt  yr 

17  after  1  yr.. 


Steubenvllle.Ohlo.   19 

18 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Zanesville.  Ohio. 
Portland.  Oreg .. 


Bridgeport,  Pa 
Butler,  Pa  ... . 

Easton.Pa.... 


Girardville,  Pa 
Harrlsburg,  Pa 


I  Ilnzleton.Pa  . 
Meadville,  Pa 


1. 


l.s|    1st  and 

2d  yrs. 
20  after  2  yrs 

ir.4 

15 

IGlstyr 

17  2dyr 

183d  yr , 

19  4lh  yr 

20  after  4  yrs 

15 

124  1st  6  mos 
134  2d  6  mos 
15  2d.  3d.  and 

4th  yrs. 
164aftcr4yr8 
154  to  174 ... 
10  1st  SmoM. 
124  "P  to  1  yr 
15  after  1  yr. 


Present  wages 

per  hour 

(cents). 


15, 16, 17. 

20. 

234. 

17  Ist  yr. 
174  2d  yr. 

18  Stl  yr. 
22. 

15. 
17. 
19. 

18  IM  3  mos. 
20  2d  3  mos. 
224     after    6 

mos. 
20. 

(*) 
17  1st  2  yrs. 

19  after  2  yrs. 
13  to  18. 

20. 

15  1st  yr. 

17  after  1  yr. 
15. 

16  1st  6  mos. 
174  2d  6  mos. 

19  after  1  yr. 
8, 9, 10.  and  II 

18  1st  yr. 

19  2d  yr. 

20  3d  yr 

19, 20.  and  2L 

20  Ist  yr. 
22  2d  yr. 
28  3*1  yr. 
20  1st  yr. 

22  after  1  yr. 

16. 

17. 

17  Ist  yr. 
174  2il  yr. 

18  3d  yr. 
20. 

19  1st  yr. 

20  after  1  yr. 
18, 19,  and  20. 

18  1st  6  mos. 

19  2d  6  mos. 

20  after  1  yr. 
16|. 

20  1st  and  2d 

yrs. 
22  after  2  yrs. 
18. 

15  1st  yr. 
174  2d  yr. 
184after2yr9. 

18  1st  yr. 

19  2d  yr. 

20  after  2  yrs. 


164. 

15  1st  6  mos. 
164  2d  6  mos. 
174  2d  and  3d 

yrs. 
184  after  3  yrs. 
$1.70to$1.75.a 

15  1st  6  moi9^ 

16  2d  6  mos. 

17  2d  yr. 

18  after  2  yrs. 


*Motormen. 

/  Conductors. 

1^11  hours  per  day. 

h  10  hours  per  day;  same  pay  as  for  11  hours. 
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FORMER  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OF  PAY  OF  CARMEN  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA— Concluded. 


City. 


Former  wages!  Present  wages 


per  hour 
(cents). 


per  hour 

(cents). 


Ncwca-stle,  Pa 

Pittsburg, Pa  ...T. 

Pottstown.Pa 

Scranton.Pa 

Sharookin,  Pa  . . . . . 
Washington,  Pa  ... 
Williamsport,  Pa  .. 
Chattanooga,  Teun 

El  Paso.  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Han  Antonio,  Tex . . 

Waco.  Tex 

Montpelier,  Vt 

W.  Rutland.  Vt.... 
Richmond,  Va 


15  1st  6  mos. .'  18  1st  6  mos. 

18  2d  6  mop  . .'  19  2d  6  mos. 

19  after  1  yr. ."  2J  after  1  yr. 
20 22  1stand2d 

yrs. 

23  3d  yr. 

24  4th  yr. 
16. 

18  l.st  yr.  . 

19  2dyr. 

20  after  2  yrs. 


14 

15  1st  6  mos, 

16  2d  6  mos  . 

17  2d  yr 

18Sd\T 

19  4th  yr 

20  after  4  yrs 

12 

15 

15 

14 

14i 

Hlstyr 

16  2d  vr 

16  3d  vr 

17  4thyr 

18  after  4  yrs. 
16! 


124 
14{ 
141 
161 
Hi 


14  and  15. 

174. 

164. 

15. 

16. 

18  1st  yr. 

19  2d  yr. 

20  after  2  yrs. 


16|  1st  6  mos. 

18i  2d  6  mos. 

20  after  1  yr. 

14. 

18. 

18. 

164,  174.  184. 


Citj-. 


I  Former  wages 
I      per  hour 
I       (cents). 


Huntington.  W.Va . 
Wheeling,  W.Va  .. 
New  Westminster, 
B.C. 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


15. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


19 

201styr. 
212dyr, 

22  3dyr. 

20l9tyr. 
21  2d  yr. 

23  Sd  yr. 

201st  yr. 

21  2d  yr. 

22  3tl  yr. 


Winnipeg,    Mani- 
toba. 


Hamilton,  Ont 


Toronto,  Ont 


Windsor,  Ont. 


151stvr.. 

16  2d  vr. . 

17  3d  yr. . 

18  4thyr. 

19  5thyr. 
15 


Present  wages 
per  hour 
(cents). 


15  1st  2  vrs... 

17  3d  to  5th 
yrs. 

18  after  5  yrs, 
12 


17. 
20. 
20  1st  yr. 

22  2d  and  3d: 
yrs. 

23  4lh  yr. 

25  after  5  yrs. 

20  1st  vr. 

22  2d  and  3d 

vrs. 
23'4th  yr. 
25  after  5  yrs,. 
201styr. 
22  2d  and  3d 

VIS. 

23'4th  yr. 

25  after  5  yrs. 

15  1st  6  mos. 

17  id  6  mos. 

18  2d  vr. 

19  [\*\  vr. 

20  after  3  yrs, 

15  1st  vr. 

16  2d  vr. 

17  3d  yr. 

18  after  3  yrs, 
18  1st  vr. 

20  after  1  yr. 


16. 


I 


n  Motormen. 


ft  Conductors. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONFLICTS   IN   THE  STREET  RAILWAY 

SERVICE. 

Street  railway  strikes  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases  been  aided 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  The  street 
car  conductors  and  motormen  are  in  the  public  eye,  and  especially  ia 
towns  of  small  size  they  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  people 
who  ride  on  their  lines,  particularly  w^here  these  lines  run  through 
workingmen's  districts.  At  all  times  the  conductor  finds  a  read\'  ear 
for  any  complainb^,  whether  justified  or  unjustified,  and  where  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  occurs,  the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  conmiunity 
are  personally  acquainted  with  one  or  more  men  involved  in  the 
trouble. 

The  violence  which  has  marked  man}'  of  the  recent  street  railway 
strikes  is  to  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  this  fact.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  unions  are  less  apt  to  indulge  in  acts  of  violence 
than  are  irj'esponsible  s^'mpathizers  without  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy. The  possibility  of  crippling  the  line  of  a  street  railway  by 
various  devices  more  or  less  general!}'  known,  or  of  impeding  its  traffic 
by  obstrtiction  b}'^  teamsters  and  others,  render  a  resort  to  violence  of 
this  sort  much  easier  than  in  the  case  of  a  factory  strike,  where  the 
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doors  may  be  locked  and  guarded.  In  many  cases,  moreover,  violencse 
is  induced  not  merely  by  sympath}'  with  the  men,  but  also  by  direct 
antipathy  to  the  company. 

The  influence  of  pu])lic  sympath}'  or  antipath}-  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  street  railway  strikes  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
city  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  street  railway  franchises  arc 
held.  Where  the  city  is  of  modemte  or  small  size,  say,*  of  100, 0(M) 
inhabitants  or  less,  the  boycott  of  an  unpopular  road  by  citizens  may 
lead  to  the  infliction  of  considecable  harm  upon  the  company.  In  a 
number  of  strikes  where  the  community  believed  that  the  company 
was  at  fault,  a  boycott  of  this  sort,  coupled  with  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  run  its  cars,  whether  full  or  empty,  compelled 
the  company  to  yield  to  the  strikers.  In  cities  of  greater  size,  how- 
ever, where  the  distances  are  gi'eat  and  the  people  must  ride  whether 
they  will  or  not,  such  a*  successful  boj'cott  is  practically  impossible. 
With  the  growth  of  large  cities  the  tendency  in  street  railway  trans- 
portation is  toward  a  continuous  lengthening  of  the  average  trip,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  workingman  to  walk  4  or  6,  or,  it 
may  be,  8  miles  to  his  work  in  order  to  show  his  sympathy  with  strik- 
ing street  car  men.  As  long  as  the  street  car  service  of  our  cities  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  competing  companies,  such  a  boycott 
might  have  been  effectual,  but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  amalga- 
mation of  formerly  competing  lines,  the  onl}'  alternative  is  to  ride  on 
the  lines  of  a  single  comi)any  or  to  walk.  The  few  strikes  in  lar^e 
cities  during  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  the  utter  inadequac}^  of 
any  supplementary  or  alternative  means  of  city  transportation.  It  is 
only  where  political  or  other  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
street  railway  companies  that  street  car  strikes  in  very  large  cities 
have  been  successful. 

Strikes  upon  street  railways  differ  from  industrial  conflicts  in  ordi- 
nary manufacturing  establishments  in  the  manner  in  which  they  affect 
the  public  interest.  The  injury  inflicted  in  an  ordinary  strike  is  prin- 
cipally suffered  b}'  the  direct  combatants — the  employer  and  the  striking 
wage-earners.  In  the  case  of  the  street  railway,  however,  the  main 
buitlen  is  borne  by  the  communit}'.  The  loss  of  wages  resulting  from 
a  month's  shut  down  of  the  street  and  electric  railways  of  New  York 
City  would  not  absolutely  impoverish  the  railway  employees,  nor  would 
it  permanently  affect  the  value  of  railway  securities.  The  effect  of 
such  a  shut  down,  however,  uix)n  the  prosperity  of  the  city  would  be 
almost  incalculable.  The  condition  of  affairs  that  would  result  from  a 
complete  cessation  of  street  i-ailway  transportation  in  any  large  city 
is  almost  inconceivable. 

As  a  constMiuence  the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  preventing 
strikes  upon  street  railways.  The  larger  the  city  the  greater  the 
necessity   of  peace.     In  places  of   100,000  or  less  there  is  always  a 
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possihiiitj'  of  walking  or  of  iniprovuing  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  utter  impossibility  of  effective  communication  in  a  city  of  a 
million  inhabitants  without  the  free  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  cars 
has  brought  public  sentiment  to  bear  strongly  upon  the  parties  to 
street  railway  strikes,  and  has  in  many  cases  effected  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  outstanding  difficulties. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Kailway  Emplo3'ees,  the  number  of  strikes  in  which  the 
organization  was  involved  has  decreased  in  proportion  to  membership. 
The  policy  of  the  union,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  avoid  strikes.  "The 
decrease  of  strikes  in  the  past  two  j'ears  is  due  to  two  causes.  One 
is  that  a  great  number  of  the  companies  have  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  our  association.  The  other  one 
is  the  strict  enforcement  of  our  laws  and  following  that  policy  of 
letting  no  strike  take  place  until  every  other  means  has  been  exhausted 
and  arbitration  refused  by  the  companies,  and,  upon  the  question 
of  strikes  I  would  recommend  that  we  maintain  the  same  policy  in 
the  future  that  we  have  maintained  during  the  past  two  3'ears,  and  that 
no  strike  be  sanctioned  or  allowed  until  after  all  constitutional  require- 
ments have  been  carried  out  and  arbitration  has  been  rejected  b3^  the 
companies." 

ARBITRATION. 

The  attitude  of  the  national  union  toward  arbitration  has  within  the 
last  ^-ear  or  two  been  iHcreasingly  favorable.  Whatever  the  cause  for 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  feels  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  can  successfully'  resort  to  this  method  of  settling  controversies. 
According  to  the  statement  of  President  Mahon,  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railwaj'  Employees  of  America, 
there  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago  when  wages  were  so  low  as  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Until  the  living  wage  was  obtained  the  union  officials  believed  that 
the  strike  was  the  only  available  means  of  obtaining  justice.  The 
union  officials  now  l>elieve,  however,  that  this  living  wage  has  l>een 
obtained,  and  therefore  ''  we  have  passed  beyond  the  point  of  fixing 
wages  bj"  strikes.''  The  proper  method  of  arbitration  is  hold  to  be  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  both  sides,  with  a  third  ar))itrator, 
with  a  presentation  of  figures  showing  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
emplo3'ees  of  the  companies,  and  of  wages  and  of  the  earnings  of  the 
compan3\ 

This  favorable  attitude  of  the  trade  union  toward  arbitration  was 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  situation.  During  the  earl3" 
months  of  1902  there  was  considerable  friction  between  the  officers  of 
the  Chicago  Union  Traction  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  on  the  ground  of  an 
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alleged  discrimination  by  the  company  against  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. As  a  result  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
officials  of  the  company  and  of  the  labor  organization  by  which  the  com 
pany  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  further  organization  of  emploj^ees, 
and  also  agreed  to  treat  with  committees  of  the  union  on  grievances, 
and*,  in  the  case  of  failure  to  adjust  such  grievances  satisfactorily,  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitmtion.  The  efficac}^  of  this  plain  of  settling 
disputes  without  recourse  to  strikes  was  demonstrated  in  July  when  a 
demand  was  made  by  the  union  for  a  considerable  increase  in  wages. 
Upon  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  to  agree  upon  a 
mutually  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement  the  case  was  referred  to 
arbitrators,  each  side  appointing  a  well-known  lawyer  and  these  two 
arbitrators  appointing  a  third.  The  arbitrators,  consisting  of  W.  J. 
Onahan,  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  and  Wallace  Heckman,  agreed  on 
Novem])er  3  on  findings,  which  increased  the  wages  of  motormen, 
conductors,  and  gripmen  and  regulated  the  wages  for  most  of  the  men 
in  the  service  of  the  compan3\  The  arbitrators  further  found  that 
there  had  been  no  discrimination  against  members  of  the  union  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  benevolent  association  of  the  corn- 
pan  v,  as  tending  "to  create  inharmon^^  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
men"  and  as  injuriously  affecting  "the  efficiency  of  the  service."  It 
further  recommended  that  as  a  result  of  this  dissolution  the  company 
should  be  released  "from  the  payment  of  any  death,  sickness,  or  acci- 
dent benefits  on  account  of  any  contract  with  their  employees  for  such 
societv. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  instance  of  arbitration  in  the  street 
railway  industry  of  the  United  States  was  that  involving  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  upon  the  street  car  systems  of  San  Francisco.  During 
the  years  preceding  1902  18  separate  street  car  lines  had  been 
incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  but  these  had  gradually  come  together 
and  were  finally  merged,  with  the  exception  of  three  companies,  into 
the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco.  The  merger  of  the  companies 
led  at  the  same  time  to  a  combination  or  unionization  of  the  employees 
of  the  former  lines.  A  strike  occurred  which  had  for  its  object  the 
reinstatement  of  men  alleged  to  have  been  unjustly  discharged,  for  an 
increase  of  wages  from  22^  cents  to  25  cents  an  hour,  a  change  in  the 
time  cards  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  normal  working  day,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  union.  As  a  result  of  the  strike,  which  was  won 
by  the  men,  all  these  demands  except  the  last  were  granted,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  union  was  itself  subsequently  conceded. 

During  the  following  year,  however,  further  agitation  was  carried 
on,  and  in  March,  11)03,  new  demands  were  made  upon  the  company, 
and  a  strike  was  threatened.  Neither  the  street-car  company  nor  the 
men,  however,  desired  to  submit  their  ditferences  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  strike,  and  as  a  consequence  arbitration  wjis  resorted  to.     Repre- 
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sentatives  of  both  sides  met  and  settled  all  questions  except  those  of 
wag^es  and  hours  of  labor,  and  these  were  referred  to  representatives 
of  both  parties  and  to  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  second  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  The  interests  involved 
were  largo  and  important,  and  it  was  felt  by  both  sides  that  the  arbi- 
tration would  in  all  probability  set  a  precedent  for  the  settlement  of 
future  controversies.  The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  present  the 
case  of  both  sides  with  the  greatest  fullness,  and  large  sunis  of  money 
were  spent  in  the  collection  and  collation  of  testimony  and  of  statistical 
evidence.  (^) 

EMPLOYEES'  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  in  the  street  railway  industry  is  the 
growth  of  benevolent  associations.  The  primary  object  of  those 
organizations  appears  to  be  the  building  up  of  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  confidence  between  the  officers  of  the  railroads  and 
the  men  under  their  charge.  As  a  general  rule  the  street  railway 
companies  themselves  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  necessary 
capital,  or  pay  for  the  services  of  an  official,  or  grant  free  use  of  rooms 
in  stations  or  elsewhere  for  the  use  of  the  emplo^^eos.  The  amount 
contributed  b}'  the  street  railway  companies  varies -in  different  cities, 
though  it  is  almost  always  much  smaller  than  that  contributed  by 
the  men.  There  is  also  a  considerable  variance  in  the  amount  of  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  company  over  the  work  of  the  association  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  direct  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  men. 
In  some  cases  the  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  officials  and  workmen 
mingle  on  equal  terms  at  the  meetings  of  the  association,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  felt  by  the  officials  of  certain  companies  that  the 
presence  of  officers  of  the  road  tends  to  embarrass  the  men  and  prevent 
them  from  holding  meetings  as  they  will. 

These  employees'  associations,  even  when  formed  at  the  instance  of 
the  officials  of  the  companies,  seem  to  meet  wnth  approval  among  certain 
sections  of  the  men.  ilany  men,  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  asso- 
ciations in  which  the  employers  take  part,  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  aimed  directly  at  the  organizatten  of  employees  into  labor  unions, 
and  are  intended  to  prevent  the  gixjwth  of  the  latter.     The  attitude  of 

«The  evht^iioe  so  obUiined,  as  presented  in  the  tei^timony  and  an  summarized  in 
the  ])nefa  of  the  attorneys  for  the  men  and  the  company,  respectively,  furnishes  a  fund 
of  information  superior  loth  in  quality  and  greater  in  quantity  than  that  (»f  any  other 
nonofficial  investi^^ation  on  street  railway  labor.  The  statistics  included  in  vest  i^jat  ions 
of  the  cost  of  living  and  rates  of  pay  upon  other  lines,  the  system  and  methods  of  pay- 
ment*!, and  a  great  variety  of  otlier  mutter.  This  testimony  furnishes,^ herefore,  a 
vast  amount  of  information  to  anyoiio  wlio  desires  to  know  the  street  railway  condi- 
tiona  not  only  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  but  of  the  entire  country. 
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these  opponents  of  associations  outside  of  the  labor  union  is  based 
upon  a  conviction  that  organizations  among  workingmen  should  ^rovr 
up  spontaneously  and  without  the  assistance,  participation,  or  encour- 
agement of  the  employers.  They  feel  that  the  acceptance  of  g'ratuities 
by  the  emplo^-ees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  tends  to  bind 
them  unduly  and  prevent  their  taking  independent  action  when 
necessary. 

One  of  the  tj'pical  employees'  associations  is  that  existing  among' 
the  wage-earners  of  the  Brookl3'n  Uapid  Transit  Company.  Upon 
the  formation*  of  this  companA'  by  the  consolidation  of  formerly^  exist- 
ing street  railwa3's,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  together  the  men 
from  the  different  lines  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  one  another. 
Ba.se>)all  teams  were  organized  from  different  parts  of  the  new  system, 
and  several  of  the  stations  were  equipped  with  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
shuflleboards,  bowling  alleys,  and  reading  rooms,  in  order  to  permit 
the  men  to  entertain  themselves  during  the  period  when  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  al>out  the  station  during  their  leisure  time.  This 
installation  was  partly-  at  the  instance  of  the  company  and  partly  at 
that  of  seveiul  directors.  Under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  the  officials 
of  the  company,  an  organization  was  then  formed  intended  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  men  and  the  payment  of  benefits.  The  benefits 
are  either  medical  attendance,  a  reduced  price  on  medicines,  a  sick 
benefit  amounting  "to  $1  per  da^^  and  a  death  benefit  of  $150.  The 
initiation  fee  was  fixed  at  $1  and  the  annual  dues  at  $C. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  association,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  contributed  the  sum  of  ?2,000,  and  agreed  permanently  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  secretary.  The  company  further  agreed  to  equip 
local  clubrooms  in  the  various  depots  and  terminals  and  to  maintain 
them  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  membership  of  this  association  rapidly  rose,  and  within  six 
months  of  organization  it  had  3,000  members.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  six  months  there  was  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasurj"  of  $4,000  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  organization,  the  current  charges,  as  well 
as  tlio  sums  devoted  to  the  pa3^ment  of  sick  and  death  benefits. 

According  to  the  third  annual  report  of  the  International  llailway 
Eniplo>'ees  Association,  of  Buffalo,  dated  November  1,  1903,  the  mem- 
bership of  that  organization  had  increased  by  190  members  during  the 
13  months  from  October  1,  1902,  to  November  1, 1903.  What  strikes 
one  as  peculiar  in  these  figures  is  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  mem- 
bei-ship.  During  this  period  of  13  months,  727  new  members  were 
admitted  and  537  members  -  left.  Of  these,  10  died,  and  627  were 
dropped  from  the  roll. 

The  total  income  during  the  year  was  $J),873,  of  which  about  7  per 
cent  was  from  the  net  proceeds  of  a  ball,  1  per  cent  from  interest  and 
from  the  use  of  toilet  supplies,  and  the  rest  from  dues  and  initiations. 
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The  principal  disbursement  of  the  organization  was  for  sickness.  The 
total  disburseoients  were  1^9,931,  or  $58  over  the  income.  Of  these  disr 
bursements,  64  per  cent  was  paid  in  sick  benefits,  14  per  cent  for  death 
benefits,  and  2  per  cent  for  printing  and  stationery. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  association  believe  that  these  figures  are 
abnormal,  owing  to  the  prevalent  sickness  during  the  year,  and  they 
point  also  to  what  is  considered  a  high  death  rate  of  10  persons  in  13 
mouths.  As  this  represents  merely  a  death  rate  of  less  than  8  per 
thousand  per  year,  and  this  death  rate  is  apt  to  increase  with  the  increas- 
ing age  of  the  membei*s,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  future  death  benefits  would  make  smaller  inroads  upon 
the  income  than  did  those  of  the  past  3'^ear. 

The  Louisville  Railway  Keliief  Association  was  organized  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  members  who  by  sickness 
or  other  disability  become  incapacitated,  and  for  the  payment  of  death 
benefits.  All  employees  of  the  Louisville  Railway  Company  over  16 
and  under  45  years  of  age  were  made  eligible  for  membership,  and 
all  men  under  60  years  of  age  employed  i>y  the  street  railway  company 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  association  were  also  held  to  be 
eligible.  It  was  provided  that  no  employee  of  the  company  might 
become  a  meml^er  unless  his  daily  wages  amounted  to  at  least  $1.50 
per  day. 

The  benefits  paid  by  this  organization  amount  to  90  cents  per  day 
for  each  day  after  the  first  seven  days  of  illness,  but  after  six  months 
of  total  disability  this  rate  of  payment  is  reduced  to  50  cents  per  day. 
The  payment  is  only  made  upon  the  certificate  of  the  association's 
physician,  and  it  is  not  continued  when  the  member  receiving  the 
sick  benefit  frequents  saloons  or  uses  intoxicating  liquors  or  when 
the  sickness  or  disability  arises  from  the  doing  of  unlawful  acts  or 
from  immomlity  or  from  the  intemperate  use  of  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics. In  the  case  of  death  not  due  to  immoral  acts  or  at  the  hands 
of  justice,  the  heirs  of  the  member  receive  the  sum  of  $150.  For 
the  death  of  a  member's  wife  the  sum  of  $50  is  paid,  and  for  the  death 
of  a  member's  child  the  benefit  is  $25. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Louisville  Railway  Relief  Association 
show  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure.  In  1900  the  receipts 
were  $3,522,  including  gifts  of  $1,500,  and  the  total  disbursements 
$1,581.55.  In  1901  the  total  receipts  were  $2,788.30  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements $2,305.  The  balance  on  hand  on  January  1, 1902,  amounted 
to  $2,423.75. 

During  the  year  1901,  the  death  benefits  amounted  to  $600,  pay- 
ments being  made  for  the  death  of  1  member,  3  wives  of  membei*s, 
and  for  12  children  of  meml)ers.  The  sick  benefits  ranged  from 
$160.80  in  the  case  of  one  man  to  90  cents  in  the  case  of  others. 
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The  table  of  sickness  presents  certain  interesting  features.  Pay- 
ment is  not  made  for  the  first  7  davs  of  sickness,  but  for  the  time 
thereafter.  There  were  3  members  receiving  benefits  for  1  sick  day, 
13  for  2  da3's,  4  for  3  days,  6  for  4  days,  6  for  6  days,  7  for  6  days,  9 
for  7  days,  2  for  8  days,  7  for  9  days,  6  for  10  days,  3  for  11  days,  1 
for  12  da3's,  1  for  14  days,  3  for  15  daj-s,  2  for  16  days,  1  for  19  days, 
1  for  20  days,  6  for  from  21  to  30  days,  4  for  from  31  to  40  days,  3  for 
from  41  to  60  da^'^s,  6  for  from  61  to  80  days,  and  only  1  member  for 
over  80  davs.  In  the  vear  1900  there  was  only  1  member  who  was 
sick  over  80  da\'s,  and  only  6  meml>ers  who  were  sick  30  days  or  over. 

Other  relief  associations  have  organized  upon  a  similar  basis.  Thus 
the  Cincinnati,  Newport  and  Covington  Mutual  Aid  Association  has 
the  same  object  and  practicall}'  the  same  officers  as  the  other  organiza- 
tions. The  initiation  fee  is  %\\  the  monthh'^  dues  25  cents.  A  special 
assessment  of  %\  is  made  for  the  death  of  each  member,  and  the  dues 
are  supplemented  by  fines.  Meml>ers  in  good  standing  receive  ^  a 
week  in  case  of  sickness  or  disabilit}'  for  each  week  after  the  first  two 
weeks  from  the  day  of  notifying  the  association  of  illness.  In  case  of 
the  death  of  a  member,  his  heirs  receive  ^1  from  each  member  of  the 
organization,  |>50  of  this  being  paid  to  the  legal  heirs  immediately 
upon  proof  of  death,  while  the  remainder  is  paid  thirty  daA's  after 
notification.  The  organization  is  open  to  any  white  person  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  45  in  the  employ  of  the  Cincinnati,  Newport  and 
Covington  Street  Railway  Company,  p;-ovided  he  passes  a  physical 
examination  by  a  physician  designated  by  the  association.  A  proix)sed 
member  may  be  blackballed  for  sufficient  reasons. 

The  Metropolitan  Mutual  Aid  Association  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  organized  in  1882,  also  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  ordinary  organizations  of  this  sort.  This  association  is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  pa^^s  to  persons 
disabled  or  sick,  after  the  expiration  of  one  week  from  the  date  of 
the  l)eginning  of  such  sickness  or  disability,  the  sum  of  $7  a  week, 
])ut  does  not  pay  any  member  for  a  longer  period  than  10  weeks  in 
any  one  year.  The  beneficiary  of  a  deceased  member  receives  the 
simi  of  $1,000.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member  the  association  furnishes 
a  hack,  and  the  president  is  authorized  to  procure  flowers.  The  funds 
of  the  organization  are  raised  by  assessments  of  50  cents  each.  Of 
these  assessments  as  many  shall  be  made  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
deem  necessary,  with  a  proviso  that  not  more  than  three  assessments 
for  the  expense  fund  shall  be  called  in  an\^  one  jear. 

The  lioston  Elevated  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  a  mutual  aid  organ- 
Itttkin  of  the  employees  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  C3ompan}", 

n  vbich  members  are  united  for  protection  against  sickness  or  dis- 

vM^'v.     It  is  conducted  by  the  employees,  but  its  running  expenses 
by  the  company.    The  dues  of  the  association  are  10  cents 
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per  calendar  week,  and  the  benefits  amount,  in  ease  of  illness  not 
due  to  vicious  habits,  to  §7  per  week,  provided  the  illness  is  not  one 
which  the  applicant  had  at  the  time  of  joining  the  association.  No 
member  may  receive  a  benefit  for  the  first  week  of  his  illness,  nor 
for  more  than  14  weeks'  benefit  in  any  12  months,  nor  more  than  $98 
for  an}'^  one  illness.  Illness  is  held  not  to  be  terminated  until  a  member 
can  return  to  work  and  is  able  to  labor  for  2  full  consecutive  days 
without  a  relapse.  Sick  committees  are  appointed  to  prevent  fmud. 
The  initiation  fee  is  $1. 

During  the  year  1900  the  receipts  of  the  association  from  all  sources 
weiHj  ^16,221  and  the  exjiense^  $14,648,  of  which  $9,470  were  in  the 
form  of  benefits.  Of  the  receipts  $2,108,  or  a  little  over  one-eighth, 
were  contributed  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

The  Fitchburg  and  Leominster  Street  Railway  Relief  .Association 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  admits  all  regular  employees  of  the  compan}'  to 
nieml)ership.  It  charges  50  cents  per  month  dues,  pays  ^5  per  week 
for  sickness  or  bodil}^  injury  for  the  first  week  and  $10  for  each 
succeeding  week,  but  limits  the  entire  liability  to  $50.  In  case  of 
sudden  death  the  familv  or  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased  receive  the 
sum  of  5  weeks'  benefit.  A  special  assessment  of  one  month's  dues  is 
made  when  the  fund  amounts  to  less  than  $100. 

The  Scranton  Railway  Beneficial  Association  pa3's  to  members,  who 
are  totally  unable  to  work  by  reason  of  injuries,  $4  for  each  week,  and 
after  6  months  the  payment  is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  after  1  year 
the  payment  ceases.  For  sickness  it  pays  $4  a  week  after  the  first 
week,  provided  the  sickness  entirely  incapaciUites  the  member  for 
work.  No  member  mav  receive  benefits  for  more  than  13  weeks  in 
any  one  3'ear.  The  association  further  pays  $50  for  the  death  of  a 
member,  and  $25  for  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  member,  and  $25  for  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  an  unmarried  member.  Contributions,  assess- 
ments, and  dues  of  members  are  paid  in  advance  and  ar^  deducted  by 
the  Scranton  Railway  Company  from  the  wages  due  members.  The 
dues  of  members  are  25  cents  per  month,  but  an  assessment  of  25  cents  is 
levied  on  the  death  of  each  member  and  one  of  25  cents  upon  the  death 
of  the  wife  of  a  member  or  of  the  mother  of  an  unmarried  member. 
No  assessments  are  made  when  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury 
amounts  to  $4  per  member. 

The  dues  of  the  Street  Railwa}'  Employees'  Mutual  Protective 
Association  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  organized  in  1887,  are  $3  per  year, 
payable  in  three  installments.  The  initiation  fee  is  $1,  together  with 
$1  adv^ance  death  benefit  and  regular  dues  in  adv^ance.  The  sick 
benefits  amount  to  §7.50  a  week  for  the  first  16  weeks,  provided 
the  sick  person  has  been  a  member  in  good  standing  for  3  months. 
After  16  weeks  the  sum  of  $3.75  a  week  is  paid  for  a  further  16  weeks, 
and  $2  per  week  thereafter.     Great  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  abuses 
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of  this  privilege,  many  .safeguards  l>eing  placed  ui>on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds.  The  secretaries  and  treasurer  receive  $2  per  meeting, 
and  the  trustees  §12  per  year  for  their  work.  The  total  assessment 
equals  $1  per  meml>er.  The  death  l)enefit  amounts  to  ^OO,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  !^1  assessment,  and  at  no  time  shall  the  amount  in  the 
treasury  be  less  than  $800. 

Among  the  employees'  benefit  associations  may  be  reckoned  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assoi'iation  among  street  railway  men.  This 
organization  has  spread  widely  among  steam  railroad  employees  and 
has  exerted  a  strong  iafluence  in  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  men  and 
in  providing  them  with  sane  and  wholesome  amusements.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  2  years  that  the  association  has  begim  its  work 
among  the  street  railway  employees,  but  its  supporters  alread}"  claim 
for  it  a  fair  dej^ree  of  success. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  Rochester  Street  Rail- 
way was  inaugurated  in  the  j'car  1902.  ^  During  the  spring  of  that 
year  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the  street  railway  to 
equip  rooms  in  the  city  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  motormen  and 
conductors,  wlien  not  at  work,  awa}'  from  saloons,  gambling  houses,  etc. 
Upon  the  instance  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  it  was 
decided  to  open  the  rooms  and  to  organize  a  Street  Railway  Young 
Men's  Christian  Ass(K*iation,  which  was  done  on  the  4rth  of  August, 
1902.  This  was  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organized 
among  street  i*aihvay  employee.**. 

The  first  annual  report  of  this  association  descril)es  in  -detail  the 
rooms,  with  photographs  of  the  offices,  game  rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
barber  shops,  etc.,  and  gives  statistics  of  the  building  and  of  its  uses. 
During  the  >'ear  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  200  mem* 
bers.  There  were  held  4:J  religious  services  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  25,  while  (>  concerts  were  given,  1,406  baths  taken,  $600 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  billiard  rooms  (at  H  cents  a  cue),  and 
$472  from  the  pool  rooms.  The  company  appropriated  $500  towaixi 
the  maintenance  of  the  rooms,  and  lighted  aiid  cleaned  them  at  its  own 
expense. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  organization,  an}'  employee  of  the 
Rochester  Street  Railway  Company,  irrespective  of  religious  belief, 
ma\'  join  the  association.  There  is  no  initiation  fee  and  the  dues  are 
$1  per  year,  which  may  be  paid  in  ten  weekly  installments.  The  mem- 
l)ership  ticket  is  honored,  and  serres  as  an  introduction  to  any  one  of 
the  200  railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  privileges  of  the  rooms  are  under  certain  condi- 
tions extended  to  outsiders. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  this  organization  appears 
to  be  borne  by  the  compan}',  especially  if  interest  on  the  original 
^tment  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  Young  Men^s  ChriHtian  Association  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  opened  on  July  7,  1903,  a  building  which  cost  the 
company  $40,000.  The  plan  to  construct  this  building  was  first 
advanced  in  1898,  and  received  the  support  of  the  companj".  The 
building  is  60  by  170  feet,  has  three  stories  in  front  and  two  in  the 
rear,  and  contains  bowling  alleys,  tub  and  shower  baths,  lockers,  lava- 
tories, auditorium.,  gymnasium,  billiard  room,  reading  room,  secre- 
tary's office,  and  three  class  rooms.  The  auditorium  has  a  capacity  of 
400,  which  may  be  increased  to  1,000  by  the  opening  of  sliding  doors. 

A  ph^^sical  culture  director  supervises  the  gynmasium,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  class  rooms  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  and  music.  The  Bix>&klyn  Public 
Lfibrary  has  placed  1,000  books  in  the  building,  and  15  small  portable 
libraries  are  sent  from  there  to  the  various  power  houses,  shops,  and 
depots  of  the  s^'stem. 

ACCIDENTS. 

The  statistics  of  accidents  on  street  railwaj's,  according  to  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  3'ear  1902, -show  that 
in  that  year  1,218  persons  were  killed  and  47,-129  persons  injured 
on  the  street  railways  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  number  of 
persons  killed  265  were  passenger;*,  122  emploj'ees,  and  831  "others," 
the  persons  included  under  "others"  being  pedestrians,  people  on 
wagons,  bicycles,  or  other  vehicles,  and  all  other  persons  except  those 
employed  by  the  company  or  riding  on  its  cars.  Of  the  total  number 
of  persons  injured,  26,690  were  passengers,  3,699  employees,  and 
17,040  ^'others." 

The  statistics  of  persons  injured  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  No 
uniform  basis  was  established  according  to  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  determine  wliat  was  to*  constitute  an  injury,  and  each  company 
seems  to  have  adopted  its  own  method  of  reporting  injuries.  An 
injury  which  would  be  reported  for  a  passenger  would  not  be  reported 
for  an  employee,  and  injuries  to  emploj'ees  were  reported  by  some 
companies  which  by  other  companies  would  not  be  considered  as 
injuries.  To  indicate  this  dLscrepanc3'  it  is  onl}'  necessary  to  show 
that,  according  to  the  statistics,  101  passengers  were  injured  to  each 
passenger  killed,  30  employees  injured  to  each  employee  killed,  and 
21  "others"  injured  to  1  "other"  killed.  Even  for  employees  them- 
selves there  was  no  uniformity.  Thus  the  New  York  street  railways 
report  less  than  2.1:  employees  injured  to  1  employee  killed,  while 
the  Missouri  street  niilwavs  report  61.2  employees  injured  per  1 
employee  killed.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  injuries  to  deaths  is 
reported  as  being  25  times  as  large  on  the  street  railways  of  Missouri 
as  on  the  street  I'ailwaj's  of  New  York,  and  a  single  company  in  the 
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city  of    St.    Loiiirt   reported    injuries   to  almost   6   times   as.  many 
employees  as  all  of  the  street  railways  of  New  York  combined. 

If  wo  disrejicard  the  statistics  of  injuries  as  being  too  inexact  and 
inconclusive,  and  limit  ourselves  to  stiitistics  of  fatal  injuries,  we  will 
find  that  in  many  respects  street  railways  are  peculiar.  Since  as  a  rule 
the  street  railway  has  not  its  own  roadbed,  but  operates  upon  public 
highways,  not  emplo3'ees  nor  passengers  but  outside  persons  incur 
most  danger.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  by  the  street  niil- 
wavs  in  liK)2,  ()8  per  cent,  or  over  two-thirds,  were  persons  who  were 
neither  passengers  nor  emplovees,  ^•liile  in  the  case  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads the  proportion,  dej^pite  the  greater  speed  at  which  the  trains  are 
operated,  is  smaller,  amounting  in  1902  to  61.4  per  cent.  The  number 
of  employees  killed  also  bears  a  •small  percentage  to  the  number  of 
passengers.  Unlike  the  steam  railroad,  the  street  railway  does  not 
endanger, the  employees  much  more  than  the  persons  riding  within 
the  car.  While  in  1902,  8.6  employees  were  killed  to  each  passenger 
killed  on  steam  railroads,  but  one  street  railway  employee  was  killed 
to  each  2.2  passengers.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  fatalities  among 
employees  to  fatalities  among  passengers  was  nearly  19  times  as  great 
on  steam  fts  on  street  railways.  In  the  year  1902,  the  number  of 
employees  killed  on  street  railwaN^s  was  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  all  persons  killed. 

It  can  hardly  be  stated  that  the  death  rate  from  accidents  upon  street 
railways  is  unduly  high  and  the  occupation  can  not  be  ranked  as 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  danger  to  life  on  the  street  railways  is 
small  as  compared  with  that  on  steam  railroads.  In  the  ^ear  1902, 
one  out  of  every  401  steam  railroad  employees  and  one  out  of  every 
135  trainmen  were  killed,  while  on  street  railwavs  the  death  rate  is 
still  only  one  out  of  every  1,095,  even  on  the  assumption  that  none  of 
the  accidents  occurred  to  clerks  or  salaried  officials.  In  other  words, 
the  chances  of  being  killed  is  173  per  cent  greater  for  a  steam  railroad 
emplo^^ee  than  for  an  employee  upon  a  street  railway,  and  the  chance 
of  death  for  the  trainmen  employed  on  the  steam  railroad  is  711  per 
cent  greater  than  for  the  average  wage-earner  employed  on  the  street 
railways.  (") 

This  greater  imnumlty  of  street  car  men  from  fatal  or  disabling  acci- 
dents is  reflected  in  the  lower  rates  of  insumnce  which  the}"  are  enabled 
to  i>ny.  The  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere, 
make  a  special  charge  for  what  are  termed  extra -"hazardous  risks, 
among  w^hom  are  steam  railroad  men.  Brakemen  and  conductors  are 
considered  exceptional!}'  hazardous  risks.  Thus  the  brakeman  is 
o])liged  to  pay  $>20  per  thousand  extra,  owing  to  the  large  risk  of 
accident  which  he  runs.     Street  car  men,  on  the  contrary,  according 

«  This  latter  ooinpariHon  in  not  entirely  unfair,  nince  (W)  per  cent  of  the  entire  body 
nf  wHtre-earners  on  street  railwayn  are  either  niotoruien  or  conductors. 
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to  the  testimony  of  accident  insurance  men,  are  considered  as  first- 
class  risks  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  as  a  consequence  do  not 
pa}'  extra  rates.  (^) 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  legal  protection  of  street  railway  employees  has  usually  taken 
the  fonn  of  provisions  for  vestibuling  the  cars  or  providing  seats  for 
drivers  and  motormen,  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  day,  or  for  the  licensing  of  street  railway  employees.  Laws  have 
also  been  passed  providing  for  the  examination  of  street  railway 
employees,  and  for  the  payment  of  overtime.  The  rights  and*  legal 
remedies  open  to  emplo^'ees  upon  street  railways  have  also  been  secured 
bv  laws. 

In  the  following  States,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vh-ginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  laws  have  been  passed 
providing  for  the  protection  of  street  railwa\'  emplo^^ees.  These  laws 
usually  take  the  form  of  a  requirement  that  the  companies  provide 
vestibules  or  inclosed  platforms  of  a  given  material,  and  constructed 
in  a  given  manner,  so  as  to  protect  the  motormen  during  the  winter 
months,  prohibiting  the  use  during  such  winter  months  of  cars  not 
tuilt  according  to  the  stipulations  of  these  laws,  and  prescribing  a  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  following  law,  passed  February  11,  1901,  by  the  Jegislaturc  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  approved  Februar\"  18,  1901,  by  the 
executive,  is  a  fair  type  of  the  laws  passed  in  the  twenty-five  States 
before  cited: 

Pi'oUrtion  of  street  railway  employees — Inclosed  phitforrm. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  owning  or  operating  a 
street  railway  in  this  State,  or  for  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  having  charge  or  con- 
trol of  the  management  of  such  line  of  railway,  or  the  cars  thereof,  operating  electric, 
cable  or  other  cars  propelled  either  by  steam,  cable  or  electricity,  which  require  the 
constant  services,  care  or  attention  of  any  person  or  persons  upon  the  platforms  of 
any  such  car,  to  require  or  i)ermit  such  services,  attention  or  care  of  any  of  its 
employees,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  between  the  first  day  of  November  an'd 
the  first  day  of  April  thereafter  of  each  year,  unless  such  per8on,'partnership  or  cor- 
poration, its  officers  or  superintending  or  managing  agents,  have  first  provided  the 
platforms  of  said  car  or  cars  with  .a  proper  and  sufficient  inclosure  constructed  of 
woo<l,  iron  and  glass,  or  similar  suitable  material,  euflicient  to  protect  such 
eraployet^s  from  exposure  to  the  winds  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather:  Providedy 

«The  rates  of  insurance  of  street  railway  companies  may  be  seen  from  the  classi- 
fications issued  by  the  accident  insurance  companies.  Evidence  bearing  on  the  rates 
of  insurance  of  street  railway  men  was  adduced  by  Frederick  Bennion  and  C.  B. 
Sloane,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  life-insurance  business,  'and  who  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  in  their  arbitration  case. 
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That  such  incloeure  shall  be  constructed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the 
person  operating  such  oar,  or  to  endangiT  or  interfere  with  its  safe  management  by 
the  operator. 

Sec.  2.  From  and  after  January  first  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902,  it  ehall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  so  owning  or  openitinj?  street 
railways  using  steam,  electric  or  cable  cars,  or  anv  managing  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
to  cause  or  permit  to  be  used  iipon  such  line  of  railway,  between  said  Noveuil>er 
first  and  April  first  of  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  any  car  or  cars  upon  which 
the  services  of  any  employee,  such  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  is  re<juirefl, 
unless  said  car  or  cars  shall  be  provided  with  the  inclosure  required  by  section  one 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  owning,  operating,  su peri n tending 
or  managing  any  such  fine  of  street  railway,  or  mana^^ng  or  superintendmg  officer  or 
Agent  thereof,  who  shall  be  found  guiltv  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  0e<'tion 
one  or  two  of  fills  act,  shall  be  deemeil  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  same,  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  in  which  such  conviction  is  had  until  such  fine  shall  be  paid.  Each 
day  that  any  said  person  or  persons,  partnership  or  corporation,  cause  or  permit  any 
of  their  saia  employees  to  operate  such  car  or  cars  in  violation  of  the  provisionH  of 
sections  one  an(l  two  of  this  act,  or  cause  or  permit  a  car  or  c^rs  to  be  used  or  oper- 
ated in  violation  of  said  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  he  deemed  a  separate  offen.*e: 
I*roridedj  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  cars  used  and  known  as 
trailing  cars. 

It  is.  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  count}'  to 
prosecute  upon  information. 

In  ten  States,  namely,  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  JVIassachu- 
setts.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  Washington,  laws  have  been  passed  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  street  mil  way  employees.  These  laws  usually  take  the  form 
of  prescribing  a  maximum  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  and  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  hours  within  which  the  hours  of  work  shall  be  included. 
They  also  provide  for  unexpected  contingencies  or  for  legal  holidays, 
when,  as  a  result  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  extra  work  niaj*  be 
required,  extra  compensation  being  paid  for  such  work. 

In  these  States  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  x)ffic4)r  of  a  street  railway 
compan}^  to  exact  more  than  a  given  number  of  hours  from  his  em- 
ployees. In  some  States  it  was  at  first  held  that  the  right  should  be 
conceded  to  the  employee  to  work  a  greater  number  of  hours  if  he  so 
desired,  while  the  law  merely  fixed  the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked 
in  the  absence  of  a  definite  agreement  to  the  contrary.  (")  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  act  No.  122  of  the  law  of  Ijouisiana  as  passed  in 
1886  and  amended  in  1902  and  of  part  of  chapter  1004  of  the  law  of 
Rhode  Island  as  passed  in  the  year  1902. 

LOUISIANA— ACTS  OF  1902. 
Act  No.  122. — Hour»  of  labor  on  street  railuniys. 

Section  1.  Act  No.  95  of  the  session  of  1886,  approved  July  8,  1886,     «    *    * 
(shall  he)  amended  and  reenacted  a^s  follows: 

Ten  hf)ur8  lahor  in  twenty-four  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  the  operation  of 
all  street  railroads  owned  or  operated  by  corporations  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  this  Stat<»,  whatever  motive  power  may  be  useci  in  the  operation  of  such  railroads; 
the  said  ten  hours  to  be  enibrat^  within  twelve  consecutive  hours. 


''This  interi)retation,  liowever,  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the  Rhode  Island  law 
of  1902,  was  8ubse<iuently  overruled  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Sec.  2.  It  aball  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  officer  or  a^ent  of  any  street  railroad 
com()any  to  exact  from  any  of  its  employees  more  than  ten  nours'  labor  in  the  twenty- 
four,  const] tnting  a  day  and  embraced  within  twelve  consecutive  hours:  Provided^ 
however y  That  in  cases  of  accident,  unavoidable  delay,  or  emergency  extra  labor  may 
be  permitted  for  extra  compensation,  with  the  consent  of  the  employee. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  officer  or  a^i^nt  of  any  of  the  said  street  railroads,  who  shall  have  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act^  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars^  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  parish  prison  or  jail,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
not  more  than  two  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  said  fine  to  go  to 
the  benefit  ol  the  public  schools  as  other  fines  and  forfeitures* 

Approved,  July  8th,  A.  D.  1902. 

RHODE  ISLAND— ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  1004. — JToun  of  labor  ofempUnfees  on  street  railteaytt. 

Sbctton  1.  A  day's  work  for  all  condnctors,  gripmen,  and  motormen  now  em- 
ployed or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  all  street  railway s^ 
of  whatever  motive  power,  in  this  State  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours*  work  to  be  per- 
fonned  within  tw^ve  consecutive  hours.  No  oflScer  or  agent  of  any  corporation 
operating  street  cars^  of  wluitever  motive  power,  in  this  State  shall  on  any  day  exact 
from  any  of  its  said  employees  more  than  the  said  ten  hours'  work  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ol  the  natural  day,  and  within  twelve  consecutive  hours:  Prwidedf  how- 
eier^  That  on  all  legal  holidays,  and  on  occasions  when  an  unexpected  contingency 
arises  demanding-more  than  the  usual  service  by  such  street  railway  corporation  to 
the  public,  or  from  such  em^^oyees  to  the  corporation,  and  in  case  of  accident  or 
unavoidaUe  delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra  compensation;  and  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  existing  written  contracts. 

Ssc.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  1045).  The  true  intent  and  purpo.se  of  this  act  is 
hereby  detlared  to  be  to  limit  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  the  above-mentioned 
employees  of  streel  railway  corporations,  in  tlie  absence  of  agreement  as  to  such  hours 
between  such  employees  and  tneir  employer,  to  ten  hours'  actual  work  a  day,  to  be 
perforated  within  a  period  of  tweh'e  consecutive  hours,  whether  such  employees  be 
employed  by  the  trip  or  trips,  the  job^  the  hour,  the  dav,  the  w^ek,  the  month,  or 
in  any  other  manner.  But  nothing  in  this  act  containec)  shall  be  construed  to  for- 
bid or  prevent  any  such  employee,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  or  upwards, 
from  laboring  a  greater  or  leseer  number  of  i^ours  a  day,  in  aeccurdance  with  his 
contract  so  to  do;  nor  to  impose  any  penalty  upon  anv  person  or  corporaticm  for  per- 
mitting such  employees  to  labor  such  greater  or  fesser  number  of  hours  in  the 
performance  of  such  "contract. 

Sec.  3.  Any  street  railway  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding? sections  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  one-half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  complainant  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sac.  4.  This  act  sliall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1902. 

Passed  April  4, 1902. 

Two  methods  have  been  used  to  influence  hy  legislation  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  street  railway  employment.  One  method  has  been 
by  direct  legislation,  covering  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  protection  of 
street  railway  employees.  The  other  has  been  the  insertion  of  labor 
clauses  in  the  grants  to  street  railwa3's.  This  latter  method  has  l)een 
used  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  on  European  street  railways.  Thus  the 
franchise  for  the  P^ris  suburban  was  given  only  upon  condition  that  the 
employees  should  never  be  paid  less  than  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  month, 
or  less  than  5  francs  (§0.97)  per  day  where  the  work  was  temporary, 
that  the  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  ten,  tliat  thei'e  should  be  one 
complete  day  of  i^st  each  week,  that  a  vacation  of  at  least  ten  days 
should  be  conceded  each  year  with  full  pa3%  that  wages  should  not  cease 
during  the  temporary  incapacitation  of  emploj'ces  through  illness  nor 
during  the  period  of  recovery  fi*om  the  eflfects  of  injuries  sustained  in 
the  course  of  employment.     The  f ranchise^  further  stipulates  that  gra- 
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tuitous  medical  services  and  free  dra^s  shall  be  given  to  employees, 
and  that  the  fund  re<|uired  to  meet  these  expenses  shall  be  controlled 
bv  representatives  chosen  by  the  employees. 

American  franchises  have  in  no  c*ase  carried  so  large  a  numlier  of 
conditions  or  involved  the  beneficiary  in  so  complex  a  labor  policy. 
In  fact,  the  majorit}'  of  franchises  in  American  cities  have  been  granted 
without  the  imposition  of  any  obligations  toward  emplo3'ees  what- 
soever. 

*'A  careful  though  not  exhaustive  research"  by  R.  V.  Ingersoll 
reveals  the  granting  of  but  few  franchises  with  labor  stipulations. 
One  of  these  exceptions  is  that  of  Detroit,  which  has  a  street  railway 
grant  containing  a  ten-hour  clause,  while  a  labor  clause  providing 
for  compulsory  arbitration  was  inserted  in  a  Cleveland  franchise.  The 
arbitration  clause  inserted  in  the  franchise  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  controvers}'  arises  between  the  gi'antee  under  this 
franchise  and  his  employees  which  interferes  or  threatens  to  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  road,  each  side  of  the  controversy  shall 
appoint  two  persons  as  its  representatives,  who  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  arbitration,  whose  actions  shall  be  final.  If  said  board  fails  to  agree 
within  3  days,  then  the  mayor  shall  become  the  fifth  member  of  the 
board,  and  a  majority  vote  of  said  board  consisting  of  five  members 
shall  l)e  final.  No  motorman  or  conductor  shall  work  more  than  10 
hours  within  the  limits  of  14  hours  in  any  24  hours,  except  in  case  of 
emergency  cautring  obstruction  of  traffic. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  council  to  incorporate  in  every  fran- 
chise or  amended  franchise  efficient  provisions  for  the  compulsory 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  arising  between  the  grantee  therein  and  his, 
its,  or  their  employees  as  to  any  matter  of  employment  or  wages, 
unless  upon  submission  to  the  electors  of  the  city,  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  upon  the  question  submitted,  shall  assent  to  the  grant- 
ing of  such  franchise  without  such  provision. 

Tliere  hiis  bi.'cn  some  contention  in  the  courts  as  to  whether  the 
labor  clauses  and  franchise  grants  would  be  held  constitutional  by  the 
courts.  In  a  number  of  cases  decisions  have  been  made  against  the 
legality  of  such  clauses,  but  according  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  *'the  courts 
in  most  States  have  said  emphatically  that  any  specifiaitions  will  be 
upheld  whose  reasonable  effect  is  to  insure  greater  safety,  comfort,  or 
continuity  in  the  transit  service." 

In  s(»veral  States  laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  applicants  for  employ-* 
mcMit  and  for  thcMr  preparatory  training.  These  hiws  usually  provide 
that  the  applicants  accepted  should  l)e  capable  and  shall  receive  such 
training  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  public.  Typical  of 
laws  of  this  character  is  the  New  York  statute  (page  2943,  Revised 
Statutes  of  lilOl,  third  edition),  which  reads  as  follows: 

.    Any  railrcjad  corporation  may  employ  any  inhabitant  of  the  State, 
of  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years,  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
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liquors,  as  a  car  driver,  conductor,  motornian  or  gripman,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  if  fit  and  competent  therefor.  All  applicants  for  positions- 
as  motormen  or  gripnien  on  any  street  surface  railroad  in  tnis  State 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  by  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  as  to  their  habits,  physical  ability  and  intelligence.  If 
this  examination  is  satisfactory,  the  applicant  shall  be  placed  in  the  shop 
or  power  house  where  he  can  be  made  familiar  witn  the  power  ana 
machinery  he  is  about  to  control.  He  shall  then  be  placed  on  a  car 
with  an  instructor,  and  when  the  latter  is  satisfied  as  to  the  applicant's- 
capability  for  the  position  of  motorman  or  gripman,  he  shall  so  certify 
to  the  oflicers  of  the  company,  and,  if  appointed,  the  applicant  shall 
first  serve  on  the  lines  of  least  travel.  Any  violation  of  tne  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Other  laws  provide  for  the  recovery  by  employees  on  railroad  cor- 
porations in  case  of  accidents  in  which  the  injury  has  been  due  to  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-employee,  which  laws  have  in  many  cases  been 
held  to  apply  to  street  railwa}'  corporations,  even  though  these  haA'e  not 
been  specifically  named.  Thus  in  1883  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  ''an  act  fixing  the  responsibilit}'  of  railroad  corporations  for 
negligent!}^  causing  death  of  employeos.''  This  act  amended  the  pre- 
viously existing  law  so  that  "if  an  emplo3'ee  of  a  railroad  corporation 
being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  is  killed  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  have  entitled  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  against  such 
corporation  if  death  had  not  resulted,  the  corporation  shall  be  liable  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
deceased  had  not  been  an  employee.''  This  act,  which  was  approved 
June  16,  1883,  gave  to  the  employee  not  only  the  right  to  sue  when 
the  negligence  was  the  act  of  a  fellow-servant,  but  also  confirmed  the 
right  of  his  legal  representatives  to  sue,  even  though  death  supervened 
as  a  result  of  the  accident. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION. 

The  constitutionality  of  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  men 
employed  on  street  railways  has  been  tested  at  various  times,  but  the 
opinion  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  re- 
ferring to  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  mines  of  Utah,  seems  now  to  uphold 
the  constitutionality  of  such  measures.  In  the  3'ear  1902  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  enacted  a  law  limiting  the  number  of 
hours  of  certain  street  railway  employees  to  10  per  day,  these  10  hours 
of  actual  work  to  be  performed  within  a  period  of  12  consecutive 
hours.  Thereupon  the  governor  of  the  Stiite  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  the  question  as  to  whether  the  law  was  constitu- 
tional, with  the  result  that  the  law  was  sustained  by  that  body,  one 
judge  dissenting. 
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statute  included  street  railways  under  the  term  railroads  was,  according 
to  the  court,  to  be  based  upon  the  language  of  the  statute,  from  the 
context,  or  from  the  intent  of  the  legislature.  In  this  particular 
clause  it  was  held,  that  as  in  many  cases  street  railroads  frequently 
used  steam,  that  as  in  many  cases  they  used  a  motive  power  capable 
of  generating  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  steam,  that  as  the  law  was 
used  to  prevent  injuries  by  the  operation  of  moving  trains,  and  as  the 
law  was  reenacted  at  a  time  when  street  railwa3's  were  in  use,  the  well- 
known  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  the  legislature  was  satijsfied 
"with  the  construction  which  had  been  placed  on  the  meaning  of  this 
word  by  the  courts  and  was  willing  to  reenact  these  sections  in  the 
right  of  the  expressed  or  implied  definition  of  the  w^ord  'railroad.'" 
The  court  therefore  held  that  in  obedience  to  the  statute,  an  employee 
of  a  street  railway  company  could  recover  for  injuries  inflicted  upon 
him  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-employee. 

The  constitutionalit}^  of  the  law^,  protecting  street  railway  men  in 
the  matter  of  vestibules,  was  tested  in  the  Missouri  courts  in  the  year 
1901. (^)  The  street  railway  companies  had  urged  in  several  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Albany  Street  Car  Company5(*)  that  vesti- 
buling  was  dangerous  to  all  parties,  including  motormen,  passengers, 
and  conductors,  and  several  reasons  were  assigned  as  proof  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  plan.  The  Missouri  court,  however,  declared 
that  the  law  of  March  5, 1897,  requiring  a  screen  during  winter  months, 
"is  not  so  indefinite  as  to  be  inoperative,"  that  the  title  of  the  act  did 
not  insuflSciently  indicate  the  subject  matter,  that  the  act  "is  not 
special  legislation,"  that  the  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100  for  each  day  of 
disobedience  of  the  law,  does  not  impose  "cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ment," that  the  law  does  not  coimtervene  or  conflict  with  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  libert}"  or 
property  w-ithout  due  process  of  law,"  these  being  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  constitutionalitv  of  the  measure  was  assailed. 


a  State  v.  Whitaker,  60  S.  W.  Rep.,  1068. 

ft  Street  Railway  Journal,  March  16,  1901,  pp.  349,  350. 


THE  STATE  COOPEEATIVE  ACCIDENT   INSTJEANCE   FUND  OF 

HAEYLAND. 

The  determination  last  year  b}"  the  Baltimore  court  of  common  pleas 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  entitled  ''  Emploj'ers  and  employ- 
ees'cooperative  insurance  and  liability,"  passed  by  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature at  its  session  in  1902,  terminated  the  operation  of  a  law  which 
was  unique  in  its  provisions,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  while 
its  resemblance  to  laws  of  European  countries  of  similar  intent  was 
hardl}'  more  than  suggestive.  This  statute  extended  the  liability  of 
certain  classes  of  employers  to  cases  where  emploj'ees  were  iniured 
by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  to  cases  where  the  injured 
employee  negligently  contributed  to  his  own  injury.  Its  main  fea- 
ture, however,  was  the  establishment  of  an  insurance  fund  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  insurance  commissioner  and  administered 
by  him.('') 

The  statute  was  restricted  in  its  application  to  mining,  quarrying, 
steam  and  street  railway  service,  and  to  municipalities  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  sewers  or  other  excavations  or  ph3'sical  structures. 

After  a  reference  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  for  injuries  or  for  the  death  of  an  employee,  the  act  then 
added  the  liabilities  mentioned  above.  The  next  section  provided  that 
any  emplojer  or  employing  company  might  be  exempt  from  the  lia- 
bilities mentioned  by  making  certain  annual  payments  in  monthly 
installments  for  the  maintenance  of  an  insurance  fund.  The  amount 
of  this  installment  varied  with  the  industry,  being  ^3  per  )^ear  for  each 
emplo^^ee  of  a  steam  railroad,  ?1.80  per  year  for  each  employee  in  a 
mine  or  quarr}',  and  GO  cents  per  year  for  each  emplo}  ee  of  a  street  rail- 
way or  trolley  road.  The  amounts  payable  by  municipalities  were  to 
be  fixed  by  the  insurance  commissioner.  The  commissioner  also  had 
plenary  power  to  settle  disputes  arising  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law,  and  to  regulate  from  3^ear  to  year  the  amounts  of 
the  premiums  to  be  paid  in  order  to  maintain  the  fund  and  make  the 
payments  indicated.  An  amount  not  exceeding  one  half  the  premiums 
might,  after  notice  to  the  employees  affected,  be  deducted  by  the 
employer  from  their  wages. 

«For  a  copy  of  the  law  in  full  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  45, 
pp.  406-408. 
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Exemption  from  liability  for  damages  for  injuries  to  eniplo3'ees 
could  also  bo  procured  by  an  emplo3'er  or  employing  compan^'^  on  a 
showing,  satisfactory  to  the  insurance  commissioner,  that  better  pro- 
visions for  the  compensation  of  injured  workmen  were  otherwise 
arranged  for. 

From  the  fund  formed  as  above,  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  to  be  i>aid 
to  the  heirs  or  personal  representatives  of  any  employee  whoso  d<»uth 
resulted  from  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  after  the 
commissioner  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  case  was  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law.  No  provision  was  made  for  nonfatiil  injuries,  nor 
for  a  review  by  any  court  of  the  action  of  the  commissioner. 

The  law  was  in  operation  from  July,  1902,  to  April,  1904,  when  it 
was  declared  unconstitutional. (")    Immediately  following  this  action  b v 
the  court,  the  insurance  commissioner  notified  the  companies  which  had 
been  making  payments  to  the  fund  that  he  could  receive  no  further  sums 
on  that  account,  and  presented  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  Sbite, 
in  which  he  said:  "This  law  was  in  operation  for  nearly  two  yeai-s. 
We  received ^5,313.90,  and  paid  five  death  losses  amounting  to^5,0<X>, 
and  the  entire  expense  was  only  $300,  about  6  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  in.     It  can  be  readily  seen  what  an  advantage  it  had  over  ordi- 
nary insurance  companies,  where  the  expenses  are  scarcel}'  ever  below 
50  per  cent  of  the  premium  receipts.''     In  another  part  of  the  report 
ho  says,  ''I  believe  the  law  was  a  good  one,  both  for  the  company 
and  the  emploj-ee." 

But  9  companies  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  presents  the  number  of  months 
during  which  each  compan}'  contributed,  the  average  numl)er  of 
employees  for  the  same  period,  and  the  total  payments  made: 

NrMBKROF  MONTHS  CONTKIUUTIONS  WEKK  MADE,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES, 

AND  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  MADE  BY  EACH  COMPANY. 


Name  of  compnny. 


I  NuralMT  of 
moiitliH. 


United  Railways  and  Electric  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md 

CumlKTlund and  Westcrnport  EUctrlc Uwy. Co., Cumberland, Md. 

Schwiiid  Quarry  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Mct'leiinthun  (f'ranite  ('o.,  Port  Dfpoult,  M<1 

CardilT  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Co.,  (  ardilT,  Md 

Peach  Bottom  Slate  Co.,  Delta.  Pa.  (") 

Excelsior  .^late  Co..  Delta.  Pa.  («) 

l*eerles.s  .slate  (^o.,  Delta,  I*a.  (a; 

Proctor  Slate  Co.,  Delta,  Pa.  («) 


Average    ,  ^^  j^, 
number  of  I  ^^.„?'5 ^ 
employees.      "*■"'*• 


22 
V2 
Vi 
22 
21 

O-) 

21 
22 
]5 


2.891.6 

93, 180.  flO 

57.7 

31.60 

104.3 

250.20 

349.3 

1,152.60 

83.1 

104.40 

79.  G 

2t)2.  80 

aft.  3 

111.15 

27.7 

91.50 

55.9 

125.85 

n  Delta  Is  on  the  State  line,  the  quarries  being  on  the  Maryland  side,  while  the  iKKst-oftice  of  the 
village  in  in  Penn.Hylvunia. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  4  of  the  companies  were  contributors 
during  the  entire  22  months  of  the  existence  of  the  fund.     Of  the 


«  For  a  preHcntation  of  tlie  case  see  pp.  GS9  and  690,  below. 
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others,  2  began  payments  in  the  second  month,  1  in  the  third,  1  in 
the  iseventh,  and  1  in  the  eighth.  But  1  company,  the  Cumberland  and 
^Vesternport  Electric  Railway  Companj',  withdrew  from  the  plan,  it 
making  its  last  payment  in  August,  1903. 

In  view  of  the  discretionary  power  conferred  upon  the  commissioner 
to  regulate  rates,  it  ma\'  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  statutory  rate 
of  5  cents  per  month  for  street  railway  employees  and  of  15  cents  per 
month  for  quarry  employees  maintained  the  fund  in  the  face  of  the 
various  benefit  payments  made  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE   INSrUANCK   FUND  BEFORE  AND   AFTB:R  PAYMENT   OF   BENEFITS. 


Date  of  pftymcnt  of  benefit. 


Amount    Balance 
of       '     after 
fund,     payment. 


I 

November  10, 1902 SI,  124. a'^  '      S124.06 

July  13.  1903 2,098.75  ,     1.008.75 

Augusts.  1903 1,3Jm.25  365.25 

March  18,  1904 , :  2,aS4.3r)  '     1,081.35 

April  15,  19(M 1.311.90  311.90 

I 

!No  note  is  taken  of  administrative  expenses,  as  the\'  are  reported 
only  in  gro.vs.  Obviously,  however,  the  fund  was  not  at  an}'  time 
exhausted,  as  the  total  cost  of  administration  was  but  ^300.  The 
remainder  here  shown  is  $2  less  than  the  amount  reported  elsewhere, 
but  is  in  agreement  with  the  detailed  statement  of  contributions. 

Of  the  amounts  distributed,  §3,000  were  paid  to  heirs  of  employees 
of  the  United  Railways  and  Electric  Companv,  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  fund.  It  will  be  observed  that  the.^e  payments  practically  offset 
the  amount  paid  in  by  that  company.  The  company  reports  that  it 
made  the  entire  payment  out  of  its  own  funds,  making  no  deduction 
from  the  wages  of  its  employees,  as  under  the  law  it  might  have  done 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  payments.  The  practice  of  the  other 
companies  in  this  regard  is  not  reported. 

In  the  two  other  cases  of  benefits  paid  quarrvmen  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries. One  of  these  was  an  employee  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate 
Company,  one  of  the  smaller  companies  in  the  fund.  Of  the  other 
nothing  further  can  be  reported. 

The  liability  of  the  employing  companies  in  the  above  cases,  under 
other  laws  than  the  one  in  accordance  with  which  the  benefits  were 
paid,  can  not,  of  course,  be  positively  determined  apart  from  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  not  had  in  these  ca.ses.  An  official  of  the  United 
Railways  and  Electric  Company  stated,  however,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  company  would  have  probably  been  successful  in  defending  the 
suits  in  two  of  the  cases  on  the  ground  that  the  injured  emplo3'ees 
were  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  while  in  the  third  case  the 
plaintiffs  would  have  probably  won  their  suit.     In  the  case  of  the 
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qiiarryiuan,  as  to  which  information  was  obtained,  it  would  appear 
that  the  circumstances  ot  the  accident  causing  his  death  were  such  that 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  recovery  of  damages  under  any 
other  law  than  the  act  in  question. 

It  is  obviously  in  such  cases  as  this,  where  the  employee  is  held  to 
have  so  assumed  the  risk  that  the  liability  of  the  employer  does  not 
under  present  laws  extend  thereto,  that  the  need  of  some  system  of 
industrial  insurance,  cooperative  or  otherwise,  is  most  felt. 


BECENT  REPORTS  OF  STATE  BXTREAXTS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

NEW  YORK. 


Ticentieth  Ayinual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  for  the 
year  ended  Septemhtr  30,  1902.  Transmitted  to  the  legislature  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1903.     John  McMackin,  Commipsioner.     viii,  1,172  pp. 

The  six  chapters  of  this  report  are  devoted  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: Wages  in  the  clothing  trades,  35  pages;  earnings  in  home 
industries,  253  pages;  tmde  unions,  8y  pages;  employment  and  earn- 
ings of  organized  wage  workers,  591  pages;  changes  in  mtes  of  wages, 
1C3  pages;  changes  in  hours  of  labor,  32  pages. 

Wages  in  the  Clothing  Trades. — For  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  statistics  of  earnings  in  home  industries  in  New  York 
City,  which  constitutes  the  second  subject  presented  in  this  report, 
the  labor  bureau  investigated  the  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  employees 
by  manufacturers  in  the  clothing  trades,  which  trades  are  the  pre- 
dominating ones  carried  on  by  home  workers.  The  branches  of  the 
clothing  industry  covered  by  the  inquiry  are  men's  and  bo^-s'  clothing, 
women's  suits  and  cloaks,  shirts,  collars,  etc.,  women's  white  goods, 
and  neckties.  The  data  Avere  secured  from  establishments  in  New 
York  City  and  Syracuse,  and  a  summary  of  the  same  is  presented  in 
the  table  following: 

WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADES,  1902. 


Typical  busy  week.  Typical  dull  week.    ^^'^  months^ Uanuary-June, 


Trade. 


Employ- 
ees. * 


Avernpe 
wages. 


CUTTERS. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothinc'. . 
Women's  suits  and  cIohks. 

Shirts,  collars,  etc ,.. 

Women's  white  goods 

Neckties 


22 1 

ei9.  03 

G4 

24.69 

41 

19. 45 

24 

17..S4 

2ti 

19.83 

Employ 
ees.  * 


184 

.'4 
27 


Avernpe  '   Weeks' 
wages,    j     wortk. 


Total  Average 
paid  in  weekly 
wages.    I   wages. 


2:^ 
1.')  I 


$17.  (i2 
24.  46 
21.13 
18.43 
18.38 


5.561 
2, 424 
1,75(> 
2, 0(X5 
78:J 


I 


$103,  7ro  ' 

34,141 
31,r.«)6 
12, 756 


$18.66 
23.25 
19.44 
15.76 
16.29 


Total 

INSIDE  WORKERS. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothingr  . 
Women's  suits  and  cloaks. 

Shirts,  collars,  etc 

Women's  white  goods 

Neckties 


379 


20.00 


303 


19.25  12.529  i     238,618 


19. 01 


Total 

•  OVTSIDE  WORKERS. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing. 

Women's  white  goods 

Neckties 


Total 


1,391 

10.01 

1,163 

8.42 

1,49») 

9.16 

975 

6. 32 

872 

7.(56  1 

481 

6.10 

6(>5 

7.36  ■ 

fi79 

6.98 

48 

6.51 

32 

0.33 

4. 472 

8.S4 

3.230 

7.16 

98 

8.20 

98 

8.20 

6l) 

6.72  1 

46 

6.63 

145 

7. 59 

50 

7.80 

303 

7.63 

1 

194 

7.74 

36. 954  327, 293 

46,425  391,8<il 

27,829  222,510 

45,293  I     334.«k".9 

2,4M  1       14,239 


158,985   1,290.572 


8.86 
8.44 
8.00 
7.89 
5.73 


8.12 


11,231         82,550 


I 


7.20 
6.08 
8.10 


7.35 
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INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  OF  EACH  NATIONALITY,  JANPARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Nationality. 


MALE  LirKSKKUl. 


[  Number 

of 
!  liceiiNCCfi. 


Amcricnn,  natlvo  parentM, , 
AmtTicaii,  Cfcniiuii  imrfiitM 

Austrian 

(f  prrnan 

Italian 

Norwcjfliin 

liotiinanian  Hebrew 

RuK««ian 

liUH-ian  Hebrew 

Hwtrir 

Turk  ( .Syrian* 


KEMALK   LirENMKIJI. 


American  . 
Ati^'trian  .. 
KnKlifh  ... 
(jiTinun  ... 
HiiriKarian 
Irl-h , 


Italian 

RiiHMian 

KiiHslan  Hebrew 
8wiHM 


Income 

from 

home 

work. 


ATemge 
'  fierjsonii 
in  family. I 


ATCM^e 
eamingK 

per 
family. 


2 

fit  A.  00 

Ifi 

2K1,02 

9 

3-27.  7K 

6M 

301.46 

2.-) 

2:J0.71 

'1 

»I8.  00 

2 

365. 00 

11 

2:15.  €4 

i 

377.57 

3 

349. 67 

3 

204.67  ' 

5.0 
3.M 
4.2 
3.9 
5.0 
4.5 
3.5 
4.1 
3.9 
6.0 
6.3 


1263.00 
301.  M 
327.  78 
334.  K5  I 
292.59 
456.00 
86.S.00 
255.64 
493.00  I 
445.67 
239.33  ! 


133 

W.C'^ 

2 

74.50 

3 

W.73 

160 

79.62 

3 

358.  94 

3 

76.  30 

SOU 

SO.  95 

4 

13U.  Hi 

9 

W.  17 

2 

10f».  00 

(«) 


I 


4.5  I 
1.6 

3.4  I 
6.8  < 
1,7  I 

4.5  1 
5.5  , 
4.1  ! 
7.0  , 


272.19 
124.50 
W.73 
233. 52 
482. 9i 
162.97 
2.-19. 14 
847.34 
214.  50 
445.00 


I 


Total 
family 
income 

(aver- 


sue.  52 
S.yi.67 
3f»H.  27 
3U9.43 
4.'ifi.00 
3(v>.U) 
279.27 
493.00 
415.67 
239.33 


2R5,00 
124.  50 
84.73 
246.98 
482.  W 
164.96 

347.84 
292.50 
445.00 


«  Not  rc|M>rteil. 

Trade  Unions. — On  Septenihor  30,  1902,  there  existed  in  the  State 
2,225>  local  trade  unions  and  similar  labor  orjjanizations,  the  aggregate 
nienilMU'ship  of  which  was  829,101  working  men  and  women.  In  the 
table  following  is  shown  the  number  of  organizations  and  the  mem- 
bership, ])y  sex,  in  each  year  from  1S94  to  1902: 

NrMBKK  OF  THADK  rXIONS  AND  MK.MBEUSHIP,  BY  SKX,  1894  TO  1902. 


Date. 


July  1,189-1 

July  1.  is'«:> 

Oetoberai.  1S%... 
Sej.teiuber  IW),  1><'.»7 
September  30.  1S'.>h 
Si'pteinber  30.  l«V>9 
September  'M,  VM) 
September:^),  P.K)1 
Beptembor  30,  19(r2 


Number  ' 

of        I 

unionfl. 


Membership. 
Men.     I  Women.  I    Total. 


mo 

149,709 

7,488 

927 

170,129 

10,102 

962 

('«) 

(«) 

1,001) 

162,690 

6,761 

1,087 

163,562 

7,.'J<»5 

1,320 

200.  932 

8,088 

1.0H5 

23:^.  TkvJ 

11,828 

1,871 

261.52:^ 

14,618 

2, 22<J 

313, 592 

15, 509 

157.197 
180,281 
170.296 
168,454 
171.067 
209.020 
245, 381 
276, 141 
829,101 


"Not  separately  reported. 

Of  the  2,229  trade  unions  in  existence  on  September  30,  1902,  579 
were  located  in  New  York  City  and  1,650  in  other  cities  of  the  State, 
while  of  the  329,101  members,  198,055  belonged  to  New  York  City- 
unions  and  131,040  to  unions  in  other  places.  The  female  members  in 
all  trade  unions  numbered  15,509,  of  whom  9,615  were  in  unions  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  industries,  2,501  in  unions  in  the  tobacco  industry, 
and  1,243  in  unions  pertaining  to  theaters  and  music. 

The  membership  of  trade  unions,  by  industries,  on  July  1  for  the 
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yoB,Ts  1894  and  1895,  on  October  31  for  the  year  1896,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30  for  the  years  1897  to  1902  is  shown  in  the  table  following: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  rXIONS.  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18W  TO  1902. 


IiidiLstries. 


1894.    •    1S95.    !    1896.    '    1?<97. 


1898. 


1899.   1900.   1901. 


I 


Buildini^,  ptone   working. 


etc 


I 


Clothing  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  and 
8hipbuilding 

Transportation 

Printing,  etc 

Tobacet) 

Food  and  li«niors 

Theaters  and  muMc 

Wood  working  and  furni- 
ture   

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

Pnlilie  emplopnent 

Miscellaneous 


49,  aV) 

ay,  W2 


53, 613 
01,921 


9,8riO     11,376 
18,  ly?  t  18, 191 


11,  u^y 

8, 72-J 
5, 1.61 
5,  «>i8 

5,329 
1,243 
1.961 
1,256 


11,99S 
9,089 
6.541 
7,327 

4, 652 

1,529 
).9«>4 
2,U30 


5<i,  294 
30,093 

13,010 
23,031 

13,  W8 
9,799 
7,5iV3 
7,306 

4,218 

2,as7 

993 

2,114 


53, 273  59. 641 
32,147      26,433 

13,991  I  16,236 
23,014  I  18.090 
13,313  -  15.015 


9,097 
6, 905 
6,920 


8,  K89 
6, 812 
9,346 


Total 157, 197    180, 231 


170,296 


4.2a5  4,581 

1,813  i  2,174 

l,6|-.7  ,  1,880 

1,989  1.93? 


71.067 
29, 714 

24, 014 

24.  (kkS 

16. 023 

h,V6 

8,391 

9,518 

6,68;} 
3, '207 
3,727 
3, 1*22 


80, 441 
2^,  866 

31,271 
30,851 
17,117 
12. 349 
9,430 
9.698 

8,176 
5.303 
7,148 
4,728 


I    *T 


168,454  ,171,067  ,209,020  '245,381 


K'»,  401 
41, 88:^ 

35, 562 
34, 371 
17,986 
10, 210 
9, 451 
U,6tH 

8,260 
6,804 
8, 142 
6.383 


1902. 


.91,184 
46,984 

61,749 
36,901 
21,lia 
11,633 
13, 871 
11,588 

11,823 
8,503 
9,160 

15,096 


276.141  I  329,101 


Employment  and  Earnings  of  Organized  Wageworkers. — This 
chapter  embraces  reports  collected  in  1902  from  more  than  2,000  work- 
ingmen's  organizations  and  shows  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
duration  of  empWmcnt,  and  amount  of  earnings  of  a  body  of  artisans 
and  laborers  numbering  between  250,000  and  300,000.  The  trade- 
union  reports  on  cinplo3'ment  for  the  first  three  months  of  1902  covered 
270,735  working  men  and  women,  of  whom  16,776,  or  6.2  per  cent, 
were  idle  the  entire  quarter,  while  the  remainder  (253,959)  worked  for 
at  least  one  day.  The  exact  number  of  daj's  of  emploj'ment  was  ascer- 
tained for  251,694:  members,  and  it  was  found  that,  including  overtime 
work,  they  averaged  67.43  da3's  of  employment  each,  the  full  number 
of  working  days  in  the  quarter  being  77.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1902 
all  but  1.9  per  cent  of  the  mem))ers  reporting  had  some  employment, 
the  average  number  of  davs  of  which  was  71.1. 

The  proportion  of  members  idle,  by  causes  of  idleness,  at  four 
selected  periods  (January,  July,  September,  and  December)  during 
the  year,  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 


MEMBERS  OF  TRADE  TNIONS  IDLE,  BY  ('.\rSES  OF  IDLENESS,  IN  1902. 


Cause  of  idleness. 


January. 

Numlwr       Per 
idle.    ;    cent. 


I 


Julv 


September. 


December. 


Lack  of  work 

Weather  or  lack  of  material. 

Strike  or  lockout 

Sickness,  accident,  or  old 

age 

Other  reasons 

Cause  not  stated 


Tot^il , 


9,269 

8,7.V> 

131 

1,456 

504 


46.1 

43.5 
.7 

7.2 
2.5 


20.115  1      100.0 


Nunilwr 
idle. 


Per       Number' 
cent.    I    idle.    I 


Per 
cent. 


Number       Per 


I 


5.501  , 

1.78(>  , 


6,690  ! 


I 


1,281 
480 
104 


34.7  . 
11.2 

42.3  : 

I 

8.1  ! 

3.0  , 

.7  I 


8,720 
6\>2 
246 

1,193 

313 

2 


15,836  ,      100.0  ,      6,166 


60.3 

11.2 

4.0 

19.3 

5.1 

.1 


idle. 


12.S82 

6,314 

497 

1,860 

406 

77 


cent. 


58.6 

28.7 

2.3 

8.4 

1.8 

.8 


100.0  ,    22,036 


100.0 


During  the  first  quarter  of  1902,  239,492  organized  workingmen 
reported  average  earnings  of  ^2.73  for  each  of  the  67  days  of  employ- 
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ment;  during  the  third  quarter,  293,013  workingmen  reported  average 
earnings  of  $2.77  for  each  of  the  71  days  of  emi>loyment.  The  total 
average  earnings  for  the  first  quarter  were  1184.12,  and  for  the  third 
quarter  $197.22.  The  number  of  organized  women  employed  was 
12,202  and  14:,193  for  the  two  quarters,  and  their  average  earnings 
were  $145  and  $127.  The  average  earnings  of  the  organized  men  and 
women,  by  industries,  for  six  months  of  1902,  are  net  forth  in  the 
following  table: 

AVEkA(JE    KAKNINUS    OF    ORGANIZED    WORKING    P1501*LE,    BY    INDUSTRIES,    FOB   SIX 

MONTHS  OF  1902. 


IiKluatrioft. 


Averaifc  eurnlnfir'<  ot 

men,  1902. 


Firat 
quar- 
ter. 


Average  eamin|c>  of 
women,  1W2. 


BuildinfT,  8tono  working?,  etc 

(Jlothinp  and  textiles 

MetalM,  miichinery,  auU  i»hipbuildiug 

TranHiM>rtation 

rrinting,  blndiug.  vie 

Tobacco  


Food  nnd  liauoni 

ThcjitcrH  ana  muKlc 

Woo<i working  and  furnitui-e. 
RcHtanrants  and  retail  trade 

I'ublie  (Mn  ploy  men  t 

Mbccllaneoutf 


All  lndu»trie?< 


S1S2 
140 
2U4 
174 
226 

lao 

180 
347 

1K8 
1.V2 

ir..'> 


IM 


Third 
quiir- 

1     ter. 

Six 
months. 

First 
quar- 
ter. 

Third 
quar- 
ter. 

Six 
months. 

92Sh 

147 
2UU 
170 
217 
14fi 
1H9 
344 
IHO 

mi 
2o<; 
i;{3 

9417 

2H7 
404 
844 
443 
2HI 
369 
C9t 
SGH 
305 
414 
2H8 

ISO 

$S4 

94 

$173 
224 

109 
132 

""•iei* 

101 

74 

144 

102 
127 

65 
49« 
111 

89 
162 

73 

211 

2r«9 

957 
212 
1#» 
SU6 

1<J7 

381 

145 

127 

272 

Chax(;k8  in  Rates  of  Wages. — This  chapter  presents  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  rejKjrtod  by  manufacturers  and  by  membei's  of  labor 
organizations,  and  the  number  of  working  people  affected  by  these 
changes  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902.  The  changes 
reported  by  labor  organizations  and  number  of  members  affected 
follow: 

CHAN<;KS  in  wages  of  members  of  labor  organizations  and  members  AFFECTED, 

YEAR  ENDING  SEITEMBER  30,  1902. 


Ind  untrue. 


Building,  ntonc  working,  etc 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Metain,  machinery,  and  Rhipbaild- 

ing 

Transportation 

Printing,  bluding,  etc 

Tobftceir 

Food  nnd  llu uon* 

Theaters  ana  music 

Woodworking  a!id  furniture 

lU^taurantH  and  retail  trade 

Tublic  employment 

MiNcellaneoutt 


Total 


Increases. 


MemlK'rw 
aire<'ted. 


4,797 

13.00S 

t},S41 

4, 4M9 

101 

l,:wi 

C.  02(i 

201 

1,112 

4,  111 


93,  -'25 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
gain. 

Sl.K'J 
1.82 

1.  n 

1.71 
1. 75 


1.07 
.97 
1.31 
2.24 
1.42 
.50 
1.22 


Decreaaes. 


Net  changen. 


Aver-  I 


Members 
alT«"eled. '  weekly 

I       loHH. 


1.78 


15.S 
0-1 


221 
"35* 


3,329 


MemberH  ^S^.f^ 


2,761  ;    50.85 
90  I         .ftt> 


.f.0 
1.91 


1.33 


.89 


96,554  '  162,033.55 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
gain. 


53.r,16 

$90,735.71 

$1.69 

4,KS7 

8, 692. 95 

1.78 

13, 106  1 

22.872.40 

1.74 

G,90S 

11,607.19 

1.68 

4,189 

7,876.27 

1.76 

KU  1 

176. 10 

1.07 

1,38<')  , 

1, 339. 09 

.97 

199  ' 

260.00 

LSI 

6, 026 

13,516.65 

2.24 

425 

n5.20 

a. 01 

1,112  1 

553. 23 

.50 

4, 176  1 

5,009.16 

1.20 

1.68 


a  Decrease. 
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Included  in  the  above,  there  were  041)  feni^le  members  who  received 
an  aggregate  weekly'  increase  in  wages  of  $068.78,  or  an  average 
weekly  gain  of  $1.03. 

An  average  weekly  gain  in  wages  of  $1.17,  affecting  34,708  employees, 
was  reported  by  847  manufacturing  firms,  while  34  emplo3'ecs  suffered 
an  average  weekly  loss  of  $0.78.  Included  In  the  foregoing  were  3,441 
female  employees  who  received  an  average  weekly  gain  in  .wages  of 
$0.78. 

Changes  is  Houiis  of  Labor. — During  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1902,  the  normal  working  time  of  67,087  organized  wage-earners 
was  changed.  The  changes  were  nearly  all  in  the  nature  of  reductions 
in  the  weeklv  hours  of  labor,  but  there  were  some  cases  of  an  increase. 
An  average  reduction  of  4.7  hours  in  the  weekly  schedule  affected 
61,853  of  the  working  people,  while  the  remaining  5,234  had  their 
weekly  schedule  increased  an  average  of  7.1  hours.  The  following 
table  shows,  by  industries,  the  changes  in  houi^s  and  the  number  of 
organized  workers  affected: 

CHANues  IN  Horas  of  labor  of  members  of  l.\B()r  organizations  and  members 

AFFECTED,  YEAR  ENDING  SKin'EMBER  30,  1902. 


Decream?*. 


InereHWi). 


Net  decreases. 


Indiwtrtt'-*. 


MeintH?rs     Total 
aflicittd.    houTii. 


Buildinj;,  .stonework iiig,  ; 
etf ! 

Clothing  and  textiles 

IfetalM,  machinery,  and 
shipbuilding 

Transportai  ion 

Printing,  binding,  et<j... 

Toboceo 

Fowl  and  limiors 

Theaters  ann  music 

Woodworking  and  furni- 
ture   

ReNtanranta    nnd    retail 
trade 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


20. 32.S       m,  033 
16,872  ;    49,173 


7,076 
513 
l,4t*.'>  I 

i,4y.s  ' 


33.310 

17,y37 
12, 8.St> 
]6,K20 


4,610       19,256 


1.21S 

3, 126 
3. 514 


10. 819 

21,191 
20.  6;}1 


Aver 

age 

hour? 


4.1 
2.9 

4.7 
10.5 
12,2 

7.8 
11.2 


4.2 

8.9 
6.8 
ft.  9 


6!,H.-)3  •  290,422  '     4.7 

i  I 


Members    Total  l^JJ'J' 
affected 


*>^"^-  'h?£re 


Members     Total    ,^^^^' 
affected.,  hours.  'i^^»„ 


I 


979  ■     3.W7 
136  •        636 

1,032  "     6.420 


3.1  . 
4.7 

5.3 


725     13,8o0  I  19.1 


21 
1,073 

480 

10 
828 


63 

6,680 

8.095 

160 

4.328 


21,3C7       79.986  I      3.8 
17, 008       48,  oil         2. 9 


8,108  27.890 

1,23.8  I    aS,i^i 

l,4(i.i  17,9:i7 

1,  (B3  12.  Sh6 


S.O 

6.2 

7.2 
16.0  > 
5.2  I 


1,498 
21 

5,683 


16, 820 
u63 

12,576 


1,648  I      7,724 


3,136 
4,342 


21.  (m 

16.303 


3.4 
a6.9 
12.2 

7.9 
11.2 
a3.0 

2.2 

4.7 
6.7 
3.8 


5,234:37,279       7.1         67,087      2:>3, 143         3.8 


n  Increase. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  gains  were  made  in  New  York  City,  four 
movements  being  especially  conspicuous,  viz,  (1)  the  extension  of  the 
Saturday  half  holiday  (reduction  of  hours  from  48  to  44  per  week) 
from  masons  and  carpenters  to  the  other  building  trades,  the  move- 
ment affecting  15,188  workmen;  (2)  the  reduction  of  hours  from  59  to 
56  per  week  for  15,674  garment  makers;  (8)  the  establishment  of  the 
9-hour  day  for  2,900  piano  and  organ  workers,  480  machine  wood- 
workers, and  925  upholsterers;  (4)  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  day 
for  2,000  doi^k  builders  and  1,050  post-office  clerks. 
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OHIO. 


Twenty'Sevcmth  Annual  lieport  of  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1903,  M.  I).  Ratchford,  Commissioner. 
725  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  as  follows:  Laws  govern- 
ing the  hibor  bureau,  and  recent  Ohio  laws  and  court  decisions  relating 
to  labor,  04  pages;  manufactures,  385  pages;  mineml  productions,  233 
pages;  free  public  employment  offices,  20  pages;  list  of  bureaus  of 
labor  in  the  United  States,  2  pages. 

MANiTFArTURKs. — Statistics  for  1902  are  given,  showing,  by  indus- 
tries, the  number  of  establishments  reported,  capital  invested,  value 
of  goods  manufactured,  amount  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  and  insurance, 
amount  paid  in  wages,  num])er  employed  and  salaries  of  office  help, 
number  of  males  and  females  employed  each  month,  and  monthly 
average  of  males  and  females;  also,  by  occupations,  the  number 
emplo3'ed,  average  number  of  days  worked,  average  dail}^  wages,  aver- 
age yearly  earnings,  and  average  hours  of  daily  labor.  Other  tables 
show,  ])y  industries,  the  number  in  each  occupation  affected  l)y  a  change 
in  wages  during  the  year.  These  statistics  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
five  principal  cities,  for  the  remaining  cities  and  villages,  and  by  totals 
for  the  State.  Comparisons  l)etween  summaries  for  1901  and  1902  are 
also  made. 

The  5,8(15  manufacturing  establishments  from  which  returns  were 
received  for  1902  had  an  invested  capital  of  $»3(>4,(>o9,905,  and  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  $714,822,131.  Wages  to 
the  amount  of  §156,572,177  were  paid  to  313,434  employees— 267,025 
males  and  46,409  females.  During  the  3^ear  there  were  96,257  persons 
who  received  x\n  average  advance  in  w^ages  of  9.1  per  cent,  while  895 
persons  suffered  an  average  reduction  of  6.6  per  cent. 

The  summary  following  presents,  for  1902,  the  principal  data  for 
ten  of  the  leading  industries: 


1  ' 


STATISTK^S  OF  MANrFA(^TrKKS,  1902. 


Industries. 


Aifricultnrnl  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick  find  tile 

Carringes  and  wagons 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Flouring  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  nhup  i>r(Hluet.s,  and  ma 

chinery 

Li.inors  (malt  and  distilled) 

Trinting  and  binding 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

45 

fvS 

liW 


Capital 
invested. 


?7..V>.'>.:?9G 

vijm,  isT) 
4,hii,sr>(> 

1, '214, 103 
3.  273. 213 

r>,  WW,  072 


Value  of 
product. 


I 


4W     3'..  2'2M.3W 
12:>      27.740.203 

37r>    n,7:io,5i2 


81f..f.90. 103 
20, 723,  7«i.) 
11,  U Hi.  721 
15,132,4(i:{ 
7.1.V.,049 
21.  soy,  91.-. 
2«,HM,o:5M 

87. 4S('..  37r» 
2<k100,372 
ri.  77r>,  7l>3 


Em- 

ploy 

ees. 


Wages 
paid. 


fi.917 

93.266,906 

13,(UiO 

4.593,(*i03 

9, 9;« 

4,339,866 

7. 457 

3.598.964 

C,  043 

2, 154, 778 

11,W.7 

5,147,906 

2, 522 

1,181,607 

45. 519 

25,170.710 

4,391 

2.909.743 

8,614 

4,016,639 
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The  steel,  iron,  and  tin  industries,  comprising  90  establishments, 
are  given  a  separate  presentation.  The  capital  invested  in  these 
industries  in  1902  aggregated  $39,628,909,  and  the  value  of  goods 
manufactured  $123,928,782.  To  the  37,813  employees  there  was  paid 
a  total  in  wages  of  $24,948,055.  The  average  days  worked  per 
employee  during  the  year  were  286,  the  average  hours  of  daily  labor 
10.2,  the  average  daily  wages  $2.43,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings 
$694.98.  There  were  17,034  employees  who  received  an  average 
advance  in  wages  of  8  per  cent,  while  361  suffered  an  average  reduction 
of  3  per  cent.  • 

MiNEiiATi  Productions. — Under  this  head  are  presented,  for  1902, 
statistics  relative  to  the  production  of  coal,  fire  clay  and  iron  ore,  lime 
and  sandstone,  and  crude  oil  or  petroleum.  The  reports  received  from 
these  industries  are  summarized  in  the  table  following: 

STATISTICS  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION,  1902. 


Items. 


Coal. 


Establishments  reporting !  533 

Capital  inveatetl f23,167,673 

Value  of  product «23, 711.858 

l^umberof  work  people I         30,580 

ilmount  paid  in  wages $15, 767, 637 

....  ^^^ 

8.0 

$441. 28 

$2.21 


Average  days  worked  during  year 

Average  hours  worked  per  day 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  dail v  wages 

Number  receiving  advance  in  wages  . 
Average  per  cent  of  advance  in  wages 


Fire  clay  i 

and  iron   ' 

ore.        I 


Lime  and 
sandstone. 


20 

$78, 560 

$82,3^8 

IfrO 

$50, 272 

208 

9.5 

$302.47 

$1.49 

67 

11. 1 


139 

$2,448,376 

$2, 153, 473 

2, 556 

$1,101,4-23 

204 

9.5 

$328.44 

$1.61 

1,193 

12.2 


Crude  oil  or 
petroleum. 


123 

$7. 275,996 

$6,661,818 

2.226 

$1,517,281 

264 

10.1 

$483.12 

$L83 

29 

9.4 


Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — Brief  text  reports  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  five  offices,  tables  showing  the  work  done  by 
each  office  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  each  office  for  each  of  the  first  ten  months  of  1903,  with  totals 
for  the  ten  months,  are  found  under  this  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  five  free  public 
employment  offices  of  the  State  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 
1903: ^ 


OPER.\TIONS  OF  FREE  PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  TEN    MONTHS  ENDING  OCTOBER 

31,  1903. 


City 


Cleveland  . 
Columbus  . 
Cincinnati. 

Davton 

Toledo 

Total 


Situiitions  wanted.        Help  wanted. 


Positions  secured. 


j    Males.     Females.     Males.    ,  Females.     Males.    !  Females 


2,930 
1,654 
3,343 
3,015 
3,428 

2,082 
1,198 
1,583 
1,793 
1,640 

4,010 
1,922 
2,923 
3,392 
3,699 

2,616 
2,351 

2,572 
6,270 
2,084 

2,441 
1,576 
2,776 
2,602 
2.570 

14,370 

8,296 

15,&i6 

15,893 

11,965 

1,926 
1,100 
1,315 
1,651 
1,501 


7,493 


16818— No.  57— OS- 


is 
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Since  the  or^nization  in  IsOu  of  the  five  free  public  employment 
offices  there  had  been  a  total  of  364^^5  applications  for  situationi^ 
want<;d,  303,2bS  applications  for  help  wanted,  and  2^)4,862  positions 
secured.  Of  applicatioas  for  situations  5G.2  per  cent  were  filled,  and 
of  applications  for  help  wanted  G7.5  per  cent  were  filled. 

The  expenses  of  the  five  offices  for  the  ten  months  ending  October 
31,  1903,  were  5(^1,919.88,  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  Cleveland  office 
were  $392.76,  the  Columbus  office  $371.60,  the  Cincinnati  office  $443.67, 
the  Dayton  office  $322.90,  and  the  Toledo  office  $388.95. 


STATISTICS    OP   MAHTJFACTUKES    DT   MASSACHUSETTS:    SEYElf- 

TEBVTH  AVHTIAL  EEPOET. 


Tlie  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures^  1902.  Seventeenth  Report, 
iii,  122  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Charles 
F.  Pidgin,  Chief.) 

This  report  consists  of  two  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  Industrial  Chro- 
nology for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902,  39  pages;  Part  II, 
Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1901,  1902,  79  pages. 

Industrial  Chroxology. — The  industrial  chronology  of  the  State 
for  the  3"ear  ending  September  30, 1902,  embraces  facts  rehiting  (1)  to 
the  establishment  of  new  firms  and  corporations,  new  industries,  and 
changes  from  private  firms  to  corporations;  (2)  to  changes  in  firms, 
corporations,  location  of  plants,  etc. ;  (3)  to  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  the  addition  of  new  machinery,  new  classes  of  products,  etc. 

The  statement  following  summarizes  the  facts  presented  for  the 
year,  together  with  simiJar  facts  for  the  nine  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1901: 

INDUSTRIAL  CHRONOLOGY.  1901,  1902. 


Number  oi  ioMtancfS. 


Items. 


1901 


1902 


(9  months).  (12  months). 


New  cstablwhments,  firm!!,  etc 

BiiildtiigM  constructed  during  the  period 

MachiniTV  added  to  plants 

other  add'itionfl  to  plants 

Addition  of  new  class  of  product  to  manufacture 

Rebuilding; of  burned  factories,  etc 

ChMUKeH  from  private  firms  to  corporations 

Changcfl  in  firms,  firm  names,  etc 

Con.'4olidation  of  firms  and  corpcjrations 

Removals  of  firms  and  indiL^stries  to  State  from  other  States... 
Removals  of  firms  and  industries  from  State  to  other  Stales. . . 

Removals  from  one  town  to  another 

Permanent  shut  downs 

lntro<lnction  of  eleetric  lighting  and  power  into  factories,  etc 

Sales  of  plants  in  whole  or  in  jm  rt 

Holies  of  plants  to  industrial  combinations 

New  cori»orations 

Amount  of  authonze<i  capital 

Reon?ani%ation  of  extablisluM  ct  >ri>o  rat  ions 

Amount  of  reoixani/.ed  cupital 

Increases  in  capital  Ptock 

Amount  of  inerea.se 

Decreases  in  capital  stoclt 

A  mount  of  deerease 

Net  inerease  in  capital  Bt<K*lc 

Amount  (net)  of  new  capital  stock  authorize<l 


109 
78 

112 

63 

9 

•7 

l.T 

39 
4 

2 

9 
11 
12 

9 
6<'> 

8 

44 

$S,  018,  GOO 


219 
163 
132 

38 
9 

11 


I 


Sl,G97,aX)  ' 

3  , 

Sioi.r^H)  I 

S1..v.«2.:mh)  I 

59,011,100  I 


70 
8 
6 

8 
20 

2:^ 

10 

9.1 

16 

132 

525, 779,  .'lOO 

19 

S18, 445, 000 

27 

8'),415,0<)O 

3 

?:u<0. 000 

Wy,249,.'i00 


Manufactures. — Statistics  are  presented  for  4,058  identical  estab- 
lishments covering  etich  of  ttie  years  1901  and  1902,  and  include  the 
miml)er  of  private  tinns,  corporations,  and  industrial  combinations; 
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number  of  partners  in  firms,  and  stockholders  in  corporations,  by  sex, 
etc.;  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of  product,  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  aggregates  by 
months;  total  wages  paid  during  each  year,  and  average  yearly  earn- 
ings; classified  weekly  wages  in  selected  industries,  by  sex  and  age, 
and  days  in  operation  during  each  year,  and  proportion  of  business 
done.  Eighty  classified  industries  are  represented. 
In  the  table  following  the  principal  facts  as  to  ownership  appear: 

FIRMS,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS,  AND  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK- 
HOLDERS IN  4,668  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1901  AND  1902, 


Year. 

Firms. 

Corpora- 
tions. 

Indus- 
trial 
combi- 
nations. 

17 
19 

Partners. 

Stock- 
holders. 

Average 
partners 
to  a  Arm. 

Average 
atockbold- 
era  to  a  cor- 
poration. 

1901 [ 

3,217 
8,139 

1.282 
1,847 

6.020 

4,846 

60,807 
66,649 

1.66 
1.64 

8&  6S 

1902 

41  31 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  shown  by  the  above  table  is  the  taking 
over  of  establishments  from  control  by  firms  to  control  by  corporations 
and  the  consequent  decrease  of  partners  and  increase  of  stockholders. 

The  table  following  presents  statistics  separately  for  9  principal 
industries,  in  aggregate  for  71  other  industries,  and  totals  for  the  80 
industries  reported  on  for  the  years  1901  and  1902: 

STATISTICS   OF   MANUFACTURES,  190rAND  1902. 


Industries. 


Roots  and  shoes 

Carpetlngs 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery. 
Metals  and  metaJlic  goods. 

Paper  

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  Industries 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


661 

10 
158 

94 
860 
877 

75 
149 

89 
2,735 


Capital  Invested. 


1901. 


S26, 406, 295 
5, 958, 557 

125, 988, 505 
8,52(},364 
89, 990, 855 
27,022,491 
20,708,652 
25, 986, 880 
16,080.609 

176,908,421 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper  

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  industries 

Total 


4,658 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


473,577,629 


1902. 


928,150,214 
6,471,782 

127, 877, 930 
8,629,068 
41,521,821 
27,551.283 
21,747,744 
27,817,893 
18,026,729 

1M,5'>1.004 


492,355,468 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 

6.60 
8.61 
1.50 
1.20 
8.83 
1.96 
6.02 
7.05 
12.10 
4.33 


3.97 


Stock  used. 


1901. 


1902. 


S87. 689, 796 
4,703,264 
69,807,173 
18,541,218 
17,804,567 
25,4.'>1,830 
14,  OHO,  401 
24.099,153 
25, 093, 563 

210,525.924 


990.880,233 
,  6, 525, 398 
'  72,628,827 
I  18,006,012 
19.709,898 
I  26,221,911 
I  15,802,400 
'  28,263,950 
1  28,069,781 
232,535,413 


497,299,389  538,187,823 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 


S.07 
88.74 

4.79 

a2.89 

10.70 

3.02 
12.23 
17.28 
11.86 
10.45 


8.21 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


Wages  paid. 


1901. 


1902. 
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10 
158 

94 
860 
877 

75 
149 

39 
2, 735 


9138,010,800 
8,214,183 
117,015,196 
25,410,837 
49,359,957 
47,894.460 
25,018,945 
42.317,986 
40,213,217 

,  376,886,582 


I8143, 
10, 

129, 
23, 
52, 
49. 
28. 
49, 
47, 

409, 


556,265 
573,836 
514,308 
558, 991 
820,803 
419,924 
228,294 
792,684 
909.654 
789,280 


4,658  I  869.872,113 


915.193,889 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 

4.02 

28.73 

10.71 

a  7. 29 

7.01 

4.27 
12.69 
17.66 
19.14 

8.73 


1901. 


929,008,218 
1,803.952 

32,685,626 
3,141,710 

15,063,944 

12.493.663 
4,202.607 
8, 857. 867 
6.433.53H 

64. 043, 285 


1902. 


930,090,845 

2,238,944 
35, 853. 378 

2,987,627 
16,452,960 
12,808,669 

4,775,406 
10.200,089 

7,576,602 
70,667,756 


8.66   177,734,2J9  ,193,662,176 


Per 
cent  o( 

in- 
crease. 

8.78 
24.11 

9. 69 
a4.91 

9.22 

2.62 
13.63 
15.15 
17.77 
10.19 


8.90 


a  Decrease. 
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III  the  above  table,  comparing  the  figures  for  1902  with  those  for 
1901,  an  increase  is  shown  in  each  of  the  9  leading  industries  except 
leather,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  stock  used,  goods  made  and  work 
done,  and  wages  paid. 

The  table  following  presents  data  relative  to  employees,  earnings, 
and  days  in  opei'ation,  the  establishments  considered  being  the  same 
as  in  the  table  preceding: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES,  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION  IN  9  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES,  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL  INDUS- 
TRIES, 1901  AND  1902. 


Industries. 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


Average  yearly  earn- 
ings. 


Average  days  in  opera- 
tion. 


1901. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  raachinerv  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

other  industries 


69,782 

4,578 

89.914 

6,617 

27,384 

22,252 

9,591 

21.946 

16,fi02 

186,768 


1902. 


Per 
cent  of 

In- 
crease. 


61,224 

5,206 

93,802 

6,367 

29,628 

23,052 

10.391 

24,519 

19.018 

147,644 


2.41 

13.72 

4.32 

a2.30 

7.^3 

3.60 

8.84 

1L72 

15.43 

7.95 


All  industries 395, 234  ,420, 781  i      6. 46 

I 


1901. 

1902. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 

1901. 

1902. 

^&'>.23 
394.05 
363.52 
482.08 
550.10 
561.46 
438.18 
403.62 
389.86 
468.26 

^91.49 
430.07 
382.22 
469.22 
557.20 
555.64 
459.67 
416.01 
397.76 
477.96 

1.29 
9.14 
5.14 

a  2. 67 
1.29 

al.04 
4.88 
8.07 
2.03 
2.07 

292.89 
300.35 
297.13 
301.30 
297.61 
296.79 
287.29 
293. 51 
291.03 
290.20 

291.70 
302.29 
302.70 
292.79 
297.85 
296.94 
298.94 
299.70 
291.07 
292.99 

449.69 

459.98 

2.29 

298.43 

296.09 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 

aO.24 

.65 

L87 

a2.82 

.11 

.05 

4.06 

2.11 

.01 

.96 


a  Decrease. 


This  table  shows  that  in  each  of  the  principal  industries,  except 
leather,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  employees  in 
1902  as  compared  with  1901.  The  largest  increases  were  in  cai-pet- 
ings,  woolen  goods,  and  worsted  goods,  being,  respectively,  13.72  per 
cent,  11.72  per  cent,  and  15.43  per  cent.  Comparing  average  yearly 
earnings  in  1902  with  those  in  1901,  increases  appear  in  each  of  the 
principal  industries,  except  leather  and  metals  and  metallic  goods,  in 
which  decreases  of  2.67  per  cent  and  1.04  per  cent  are  seen.  Under 
average  days  in  operation,  the  averages  for  boots  and  shoes  and 
leather  show  slight  decreases  in  1902  as  compared  with  1901,  the 
decreases  being  0.24  per  cent  and  2.82  per  cent.  For  all  industries, 
each  average  in  1902  shows  an  increase  over  that  for  1901. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  the  indicated  weekly  wages.  Employees  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  namely,  adult  males,  adult  females,  and  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  under  21  years  of  age.  The  number  of  employees  given 
is  the  number  reported  in  each  industry  for  the  week  showing  the 
largest  number  of  emplo3^ees,  and  does  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the 
number  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  FKMALE  ADt'LTS  AND  OF  YOING    PERSONS  IN  ftO  INDrSTRIES. 

BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1901  AND  1902. 


Wockly  wages. 


ViHlcrgT) 

$5  or  under  8<i... 
Sti  or  under  87... 
f7  or  under  18... 
88  or  under  89... 
S9or  underlie. 
81Uor  under  812. 
812  or  under  81.'. 
8ir)  or  under  820. 
820  or  oyer 


1901. 

AdultM. 

Younj? 

Male. 

Female. 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

1 

8.931 

17,371 

28, 178 

54,480 

9.  (UW 

17, 309 

14.03:) 

41,095 

18,2f)0 

22,971 

9, 349 

5'J,  570 

2rs089 

18.159 

4,168 

48,866 

25, 970 

14, 359 

1,898 

42, 227 

39. 467 

10,910 

1,200 

51,.')77 

43. 9:U) 

7,940 

4<)0 

52. 342 

00.52* 

3,777 

190 

5},  491 

8S, 720 

1,129 

46 

89,895 

12,  fm 

1 

150 

7 

12, 742 

I    274,115 

114.18;> 

59,535 

447, 786 

1902. 


Adulta. 

YOUDfT 

persona 

Male. 

Female. 

(imder 
21). 

8,743 

ie.6C8 

27,708 

9.180 

16, 595 

15, 186 

17.315 

22,843 

11,106 

25,927 

18,739 

5,300 

26,557 

J5, 198 

2,349 

40,  638 

12,364 

1,549 

47, 826 

10,502 

777 

53,  W4 

4,291 

872 

42.406 

1,158 

88 

13,828 

164 

2 

286,866 

118,517 

64,425 

TobiL 


53,  1H 

40,  '.i*J 
51,2«.3 
49.»i6 
44,  lOI 
64,  .V'l 
69,  luS 
5H,«i7 
43.64  4 
13,}f»l 


469, 3<W 


PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOLTs'O  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  80  INDUSTRIES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1901  AND  1902. 


Weekly  wa^fcs. 


Under  86 

$5  or  under  86. . 

86  or  under  87.. 

87  or  under  88.. 

88  or  under  89.. 

89  or  under  810. 
810  or  under  812 
812  or  under  815 
815  or  under  riO 
820  or  over 

Total 


01. 

1902. 

Young: 

AdultA. 

Young 

per>onH 

Total. 

-   —  —  - 

—  -  — 

pervonp 

(under 

Male. 

Fe- 

(under 

21). 
47.3;t 

12.17 

male. 

21). 

8.05 

14.07 

43.00 

23.57 

9.18 

8.21 

14.00 

23.67 

15. 70 

11.29 

6.05 

19. 28 

17.24 

7.(X) 

10.80 

9.05 

15.81 

8.28 

8.19 

9.43 

9.27 

12. 82 

8.64 

2.02 

11.52 

14. 19 

10.43 

2.40 

.78 

11.69 

16.70 

8.86 

1.20 

.82 

12. 17 

18.84 

8.62 

«  Oo 

.08 

8.91 

14.81 

.97 

.13 

.01 

2.84 

4.83 

.14 

.Oil 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Total. 


11.33 

K73 

10.92 

10.05 

9.40 

11.62 

12.59 

32.  49 

9.30 

2.9H 

100.00 


From  the  above  ttiblcs  it  appears  that  in  the  80  industries  considered 
there  were  21,523  more  w^agfc-earners  emplo3'ed  in  li)(>2  than  in  li^Ol. 
Under  each  wa^e  class  there  was  an  increase  in  the  numl)er  employed, 
ex(*ept  the  fii'st  two,  or  lowest  classe.s,  w^liere  there  was  a  decrease. 
Of  the  total  number  of  wa^e-earners  emph)yed  4SMH  per  cent  in  liH>2 
received  Ifl^  or  over  per  week,  as  compared  with  47.13  i)er  cent  in  1^01. 
Jn  11M)1  the  youn^  persons  cnipUn'ed  at  wa<^es  under  ^5  per  week  were 
47.33  per  cent  of  the  total  of  younjif  persons  employed,  while  the  num- 
ber in  HH)2  employed  at  wages  under  §^5  per  woc^k  was  43  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Of  the  total  adult  females  73.31)  jx^r  cent  in  1901  were 
employed  at  wag-es  of  $5  or  under  J?IO  per  week,  while  in  1902  in  this 
wage  class  72.34  per  cent  were  employed.  In  1901  the  adult  maleti  who 
received  5*^9  or  over  j)er  week  were  C7.57  i)er  cent  of  the  total  adult  males, 
while  in  1902  the  percentage  was  (>9.37. 

In  the  tables  previously  presented  value  of  goods  made  or  work 
done  has  included  not  only  the  added  value  resulting  from  the  proc- 
ess(»s  of  the  industry  considennl,  but  the  original  cost  of  material  as 
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well.  Ill  order  to  show  the  actual  result  of  the  i>roductivo  forces  of 
the  industry,  the  clement  of  cost  of  materml  must  he  derlueted  from 
the  total  value  of  product;  the  remainder  will  show  only  the  industry 
product,  or  the  new  values  created.  This  ha.s  been  done  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  nine  leading  industries,  and  the  amount  of  industry  product 
per  $1,000  of  capital  and  per  employee  ha.s  been  computed;  also  the 
division  of  industry  product  between  the  wage  fund  and  the  fund 
devoted  to  other  cxpon.ses,  as  freight,  insurance,  interest,  rent,  com- 
missions, salaries,  etc.,  and  to  profit,  these  last  items  heing  grouped 
as  "Profit  and  minor  expenses."  The  rcsultj^  apjicar  in  the  tahle 
following; 

J   NLSE  SPECIFIED 


InduMry 

I«.u„,ypr™,^... 

Pfrpentnf  IndiiK- 

Indiistrlei, 

Voff.       mlnor'^- 

PiT  11,000  A""P^ 

|S 

Boom  and  shoM 

■*53.m.<iK 
4,ow.i;» 

■2i.Wi.eM 

19,(3!I,S73 

CO,  090.8)5 
35.H9»,37A 

is:  IS;  WO 

7.536.6W 

'I                i 

]                               1 
11                               i 

H.8M.01  \    D««,,« 
a».  55          777.  61> 

m«  i,i«;l! 

ftll.»9      1.006,33 
671. 8a  1  1,I».N3 
77B.91         C78.0I 

43.41 

tei.i 
so.  8 

C^^j^..... 

c-.:.w 

M.><>hi>>«;.i<dmk;'hlneVv 
Heulsuid  memlllcBuod!' 

Wonli-atooat'.'.','/.'.'.'.'.'.'.',' 

ti.M 
an.  19 

Of  the  nine  industries  here  Hhown  it  appeal^  that  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  require.s  the  lea.st  capitalization  to  .secure  a  given  value  of 
product,  and  cotton  goods.the  greatest.  The  product  per  employee  is 
also  least  in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  while  the  greatest  product 
appears  in  the  paper  and  machines  and  machinery  industries.  In  four 
of  the  industries  more  than  one-half  of  the  industry  product  was  paid 
out  in  wages,  the  Urgest  showing  being  in  paper  and  worsted  goods, 
where  61.57  per  cent  and  til. 81  per  cent  went  to  that  item. 


EEGENT  FOBEIOK  STATISTICAL  PIJBLICATI0H8. 

AUSTRIA. 

Die  Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen  der  Arheitgeher  zu  Gunsten  Hirer 
Angestellten  xmd  Arheiter  in  Oestei'reich,  Herausgegeben  vom 
k.  k.  arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  im  Handelsministerium.  I.  Theil. 
Wohlfahrts-Eiurichtungen  der  Eisenbahnen.  II.  Heft:  Die  bei  dcu 
k.  k.  Osterr.  Staatsbahnen  bestehenden  Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen. 
1903.  vi,  118  pp.  II.  Theil.  Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen  der 
gewerblichen  und  Handelsbetricbe.     1904.     ix,  414  pp. 

These  are  the  second  and  third  of  a  series  of  three  volumes  issued 
hy  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  giving  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  various  institutions  founded  or  assisted  by  employei's 
for  the  welfare  of  their  empWees.  A  digest  of  the  first  volume,  which 
relates  to  employees  of  private  steam  railways  and  steam  tramways, 
appeared  in  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  55. 

The  two  present  volumes  deal,  respectively,  with  employees  of  rail- 
ways operated  under  government  control  and  employees  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  and  the  steamboat  service. 

Railways  Operated  under  Government  Management. — This 
volume  contains  twelve  chapters  treating,  respectively,  of  the  following 
subjects:  Mileage  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  government 
railway  service;  systems  of  salary  and  wage  payments;  regulations 
governing  i*ailway  employees  while  performing  militar^^  service;  hours 
of  labor,  night  work,  leave  of  absence,  and  disposition  of  employei?s 
during  periods  of  reduced  traffic;  contractual  relations  between  tho 
Government  and  its  railway  employees;  loan  and  savings  institutions; 
sick  benefit,  accident  insurance,  and  other  relief  institutions;  arrange- 
ments for  the  cheap  supply  of  commodities  to  employees;  housing  of 
employees,  prevention  of  accidents,  and  hygiene;  education  and 
apprenticeship;  spiritual,  ethical,  and  social  improvement  of  employees. 
An  appendix  gives  copies  of  regulations  governing  the  employees  on 
railways  and  in  railway  workshops;  regulations  regarding  apprentices 
in  railway  workshops;  regulations  prescribing  the  hours  of  labor  of 
railway  employees,  and  pension  regulations  for  the  various  classes  of 
railway  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  mileage  of  railways  oper- 
ated under  government  control  and  the  number  of  employees  in  1898> 
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1899,  1900,  and  1901  arranged  according  to  the  classiBcation  adopted 
by  the  Austrian  department  of  i'ailwa5's: 

AGGREGATE  MILEAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  RAILWAYS  OPERATED  UNDER 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  IN  AUSTRIA.  1898  TO  1901. 


Mileage. 

Number  of  employees. 

Year. 

State 
mil- 
ways. 

Private 
rail- 
ways. 

Total. 

Officials 

(Beam- 

te). 

Inferior 

officials 

(Unter- 

beamte). 

Other 
perma- 
nent 
em- 
ployees 
(Diener 
und 
W&ch- 
ter). 

Temporarj' 
salaried 
employees 
(Proviso- 
rische  Be- 
dicnstete, 
Aushilfs- 
unter- 
beamte 
und  Die- 
ner). 

Female 
office 
em- 
ployees. 

Work- 
men en- 
gaged by 
the  day 

lohn- 
arbeiter). 

Total. 

1898.... 
1899  «... 
1000.... 
1901.... 

4,729 

4.775 
4,823 
4,831 

1,680 
2,020 
2,160 
2,290 

6,409 
6,795 
6,983 
7,124 

7,006 
6,8H1 
7,263 
7,487 

6.143 
5,530 
6,092 
6,4M 

26,533 
28,237 
90,243 
32,250 

6,962 
6,235 
6.960 
7,1C7 

391 
424 

478 
515 

43,946 
50,125 
58,527 
51, 749 

89.981 

97.482 

104,543 

105,622 

The  terms  ''  Beanite,"  '^  Unterbeamte,"  and  *'  Diener  "  are  not  clearlj^ 
defined.  The  first  class  probably  includes  higher  officials,  including 
station  masters  in  cities  and  others  holding  responsible  administrative 
positions.  The  second  class  probably  includes  inferior  officials,  such 
as  station  agents,  Imggage  masters,  locomotive  engineers,  conductors, 
etc.  The  terms  ''Diener"  and  "Wachter"  are  applied  to  all  other 
permanent  railway  employees  in  the  regular  classified  railway  service. 

Salary  and  Wage  Payments. — Theemployees  on  the  regular  rolls 
receive  fixed  salaries  or  wages.  The  day  laborers  are  paid  by  the  day, 
their  rates  varying  according  to  the  character  of  their  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  salaries,  allowances  for  quarters  are  made  to  certain 
classes  of  employees, ^such  allowances  being  rated  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  employees  and  the  locality  where  stationed.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  extra  allowances  for  night  work,  overtime  work,  exti'a 
mileage,  etc.;  for  increased  pay  for  long-continued  service;  for  pre- 
miums for  meritorious  service  in  handling  trains,  facilitating  trans- 
portation, etc. ;  for  rewards  for  discovering  dangerous  defects  in  rolling 
stock  or  in  the  roadbed,  and  for  prizes  for  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
oil,  and  other  materials. 

The  sums  paid  during  the  3'ear  1901  for  rewards  amounted  to  423,661 
kronen  ($86,003),  and  for  service  premiums,  prizes  for  economy, 
and  premiums  for  proper  care  of  locomotives  to  2,047,558  kronen 
($415,654). 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  salaries,  wages, 
and  allowances  for  quarters  paid  to  certain  classes  of  employees  on  the 
government  railways  in  Austria  in  1901: 

HIGHEST   AND   LOWEST   YEARLY  SALARIES   AND  DAILY  WAGK9   PAID   CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  IN  AUSTRIA,  1901. 


Class  of  employees. 


OflksiaUi(Be«nte) 

Inferior  offidabs  ( Unterlaeamte) 

Watchmen  ( Wachter) 

Other  pcrnutnent  employees  (Diener) 

Female  office  employees 

Wttgcworkcrs 


Salaries  and  wages  |     Allowaiices  for 
per  year.  .quarters  in  Vienna.« 


Highest.    Lowest.     Ill^est. 


|:i,M2.80 
.S27.80 
182. 70 
324.80 
6  22.83 
cl.02 


9264.20 
223.30 
116.93 
142.10 
bll.2l 
C.16 


$324. m 

162.40 
121.80 
121.80 


Lowest. 


$121.80 
81.20 
60.90 
60.90 


a  For  other  k>calities  the  allowances  for  quarters  range  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  amounts  quoted 
for  Vienna. 
f>  Per  n>onth. 
c  Per  day. 

The  aggregate  amounts  paid  to  all  classes  of  employees  for  sala- 
ries, wages,  and  other  allowances  from  1898  to  1901  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1898,  99,534,634  kronen  ($20,205,531);  1899, 111,798,251  kronen 
($22,695,045);  1900, 122,240,711  kronen  (f  24,814,864);  1901, 126,483,724 
kronen  ($25,676,196). 

Military  Service. — The  same  regulations  governing  the  treatment 
of  railway  employees  on  private  i*ailways  called  to  perform  military 
service  also  apply  to  emploj-ees  on  railways  operated  under  goverment 
control.  A  digest  of  these  regulations  was  published  in  Bulletin  of 
th«  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  55,  pages  1656  and  1657. 

Hours  of  Labor,  Leaves  of  Absence,  etc. — ^The  hours  of  con- 
tinuous duty  of  employees  in  the  transportation  service  under  normal 
conditions  range  from  12  to  18,  and  the  periods  of  rest  following 
labor,  from  6  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  character  of  the  service 
and  the  nature  of  the  employment. 

For  train  dispatchers,  telegraph  operators,  signal  men,  switchmen, 
and  other  employees  engaged  in  the  movingof  ti'ains,  the  hours  usually 
range  from  12  to  16,  and  are  followed,  as  a  rule,  by  a  number  of  hours 
for  rest,  with  a  minimum  period  of  uninterrupted  rest  of  at  least  8 
hours.  In  cases  of  especial I3'  arduous  service  the  hours  are  limited  to 
12,  and  are  followed  by  a  period  of  rest  extended  to  24  hours.  On 
linos  with  light  traffic  and  limited  night  service,  the  hours  may  be 
extended  to  18,  provided  they  are  interrupted  by  frequent  periods  of 
rest  and  provided  the  uninterrupted  night  rest  amounts  to  at  least  6 
hours. 

The  maximum  hours  of  track  walkers  is  limited  to  16,  followed  b}'  a 
period  of  rest  of  not  less  than  8  hours. 

For  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  and  other  train  men  the  average 
number  of  hours  in  any  one  numth  does  not  exceed  11  hours  per  da}'', 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  continuous  uninterrupted  service  on 
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regular  ta'ansportation  lines  being  limited  to  14  hours.  On  local  pas- 
senger and  freight  trains  the  service  msiy  be  extended  to  18  hours,  pro- 
vided such  service  permits  of  sufficient  intervals  for  rest.  On  passenger 
trains  the  trips  are  limited  to  9  hours;  on  freight  trains  to  12  hours  of 
schedule  time.  The  minimum  period  of  rest  at  the  home  of  the  emploj'ees 
is  10  hours;  at  other  points  6  houi-s. 

For  machinists,  stationaiy  firemen,  3'ardmen,  and  other  stationary 
employees  in  the  transportation  department  on  lines  running  day  and 
night,  the  hours  range  from  12  to  16,  followed  b}'  a  corresponding 
number  of  hours  of  rest.  In  cases  of  less  arduous  day  service  the 
boui^s  mav  be  extended  to  24,  to  be  followed  bv  the  same  number  of 
hours  of  rest,  if  intermissions  for  rest  of  several  hours  dui^tion  during 
the  night  have  been  provided  for. 

For  dav  laborers  in  all  branches  of  the  service  the  normal  hours  on 
working  da3's  are  10  per  day. 

For  the  workshops  at  Vienna  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  fixed  at 
9J^  per  day. 

Office  employees  at  central  stations  are  employed  7  hours  per  day 
on  week  da3's  and  3  hours  on  holidays,  and  they  are  exempt  from  all 
work  on  Sundays  and  high  days.  Female*  office  emplo3'ees  are  also 
exempt  from  work  on  all  holida3^s. 

Annual  leave  of  absence,  with  full  pay,,  is  granted  to  all  permanent 
emplo3'ees,  the  length  of  such  leave  varying  with  the  character  of 
employment  and  length  of  service,  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

SCHEDULE  OF  ANNUAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Classes  of  cmployecji. 


Nambcr  of  days  of  annual 
leave  for — 


Le88  than    10  to  20  I  Over  20 
10  years'      years'    '    years' 
service.  .  service.  .  service. 


Officials 

A«)ij«tant8  and  female  ofliee  employees 

Inferior  officials  and  other  permanent  employees. 


14 

21 

28 

14 

14 

14 

8 

10 

14 

Day  laborers  are  given  leave  of  absence,  but  without  pay,  except  in 
cases  when  performing  the  duties  of  the  class  of  employees  designated 
as  "Diener." 

Employees  who  have  been  chosen  delegates  to  the  Rail wa}'  Eniploj'ees' 
Accident  Relief  Association  are  granted  leave  of  absence,  witli  full 
paj",  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  them 
as  such  delegates. 

Reductions  in  the  force  of  employees,  if  necessaiy,  are  made  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  employment.  Extensive  reductions,  however, 
occur  rcffularlv  onlv  in  the  force  emploved  on  the  maintenance  of 
roadway  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season. 

RELATIO^^s  betwekn  the  Government  and  its  Railway  Em- 
ployees.— The  relations   between   the  Government  and   its   railway 
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employees  are  governed  b\'  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  which  describe 
in  detail  the  conditions  and  methods  of  entering  the  government  rail- 
way service;  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  employees;  the  penalties 
for  offenses  committed  by  employees;  the  conditions  for  their  retire- 
ment from  active  service;  their  status  while  performing  military 
service,  and  their  separation  from  the  railway  sei-vice. 

In  the  employment  of  women,  preference  is  given  to  dependents  of 
deceased  eraplo3'ces.  They  are  emploj-ed  either  at  light  office  work, 
at  flag  or  signal  stations,  or  as  charwomen.  Female  office  employees 
hold  their  places  subject  to  one  month's  notice.  Their  entrance  salary 
is  70  kronen  ($14.21)  per  month,  which  is  gradually  increased  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  until  it  amounts  to  110  kronen  ($22.33)  per  month. 
They  also  receive  extra  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  the  regular  7  houi"s 
per  day. 

Al  regulations  placing  cei*tain  restrictions  upon  the  marriage  of 
empIo3'ees  formerly  in  force  have  been  revoked,  and  all  employees 
of  whatever  grade  may  now  marry  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Government. 

Loan  and  Savings  Institutions. — There  are  four  loan  and  savings 
institutions  for  the  acconimodation  of  the  employees,  one  organized 
by  the  State,  the  other  three  by  the  employees.  Deposits  may  be 
made  subject  to  call  or  subject  to  previous  notice,  interest  being 
allowed  accordingly.  Loans  made  to  employees  are  usually  limited  to 
the  maximum  of  80  per  cent  of  their  salaries  and  are  repaid  in  monthly 
installments  with  interest  at  rates  i-anging  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

Relief  and  Insurance. — Underthe  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
in  Austria,  all  railway  employees  are  insured  against  sickness  in  the 
Sick  Benefit  Fund  for  the  Austrian  State  Railway  Employees 
{Krankencasse  fur  das  Ptrsonal  der  l\  Jc,  osterreichischen  Siaatsbahnen) 
uj)on  the  pa^^ment  of  a  fee  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  their  annual  salary 
and  again.st  accident  in  the  Accident  Insurance  Institution  for  Aus- 
trian Railway  Employees  {Berufsgenossenschaftliche  Unfallverslclie' 
ruiujHanatalt  der  dsterreichtscfien  Eiseiihahnen)^  the  State  assuming  the 
entire  burden  of  accident  insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  relief  required  by  law  allowances  are  made  for 
medical  attendance,  hospital  treatment,  funeral  expenses,  etc.,  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sick  relief  fund. 

Two  institutions,  the  pension  fund,  founded  in  1882,  and  the  provi- 
dent fund,  founded  in  1873,  provide  old  age  and  disability  pension 
to  employees,  their  widows,  and  their  oi*phan8.  Both  institutions  are 
supported  by  contributions  in  part  from  the  State  and  in  part  by  the 
employees.  Membership  in  either  of  these  institutions  is  obligatory 
upon  all  permanent  employees  and  is  also  open  to  persons  employed 
by  the  day  upon  certain  conditions. 
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The  following  two  tables  show  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of 
the  sick  benefit  fund  frona  1898  to  1901: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  SICK  BENEFIT  FUND  FOR  THE  AUSTRIAN  STATE 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES,  1898  to  1901. 


Average 

member- 

Bhip. 

Contributions. 

Expenditures. 

Assets  at 

the  close 

of  year. 

Year. 

From 
membent. 

From  the 
SUte. 

Total. 

Total. 

1S93... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 

85.052  ,t250,947.79 

96,155  1  280,225.26 

101.242  1  311.367.29 

100,380     811,928.58 

$157,800.42 
176,154.47 
195,444.54 
201,163.46 

9406,748.21 
466.379.73 
506,811.83 
613,092.04 

9261,675.93 
326,605.48 
373,564.66 
378,397.89 

•98,743.78 
101,884.48 
112,567.56 
120,458.37 

9355,419.71 
4!W,489.96 
486.132.22 
498,8£6.26 

9284,974.65 
312,864.41 
333.543.82 
347,779.80 

8PE;CIAL  ALLOWANCES   FROM   THE    SICK    BENEFIT   FUND    FOR   THE  AUSTRIAN   STATE 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES,  1898  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Medical 
treatment 
and  medi- 
cines for 
dependents 
of  mem- 
bers. 


973,486.00 
83,551.75 
96.678.75 

100,938.70 


Extra  sick 
relief. 


Accouche- 
ments. 


912,752.46  I  934,717.87 
16.341.50       39.483.50 
42,777.18 


18.834.54 
20,249.66 


44,579.61 


Funeral  expenses. 


For 
members. 


92,842.00 
3,091.69 
2.551.71 
2,431.94 


Other 
allowances 

Forde-     iJ?;**ilL!;t 
pendentsof«^j^.jJ'~P»- 
memben,.    ^e^.) 


918.423.06 
20,391.7t5 
21.Sa2.28 
22,d20.46 


91.075.90 
1,710.48 
2,619  15 
3,364.12 


Total. 


9143.297.29 
164.570.68 
185,393.61 
193,881.49 


The  following  table  shows  the  contributions  to  the  accident  insurance 
institution  and  the  relief  payments  made  by  the  latter  from  1898  to 
1901: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  INSTITUTION  AND  THE  RELIEF  PAY- 
MENTS MADE  BY  THIS  INSTITUTION.  1898  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


Contribu- 
tions by 
the  State. 


9484,932.49 
680,851.24 
868,520.07 

1,014,209.72 


Payments  for — 

Relief 

duringr 

temporary 

disability. 

Permanent  pensions. 

Final 
settle- 
ments. 

Disabled 

em- 
ployees. 

Widows.  Children. 

Parents. 

Total. 

Funeral 
expenses. 

997.699.84 
146,816.71 
182.132.41 
198,473.30 

1 

945. 791. 93 

70,229.88 

109, 852. 24 

157,410.46 

913,297.51913,889.26 
17,238.56   20,654.84 
23,221.37,  25,673.00 
29,002.411  30,465.63 

9644.93 
1,300.82 
1.460.59 
2,056.39 

973,623.63 
109.424.10 
159, 707. 20 
218,934.89 

92,166.21 

492.88 

1.643.89 

1,948.80 

91,026.98 

981.30 

1.049.71 

964.25 
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The  tablo  which  follows  shown  the  nicmberHhip  and  the  financial 
operations  of  the  pension  and  provident  funds  of  the  Austrian  State 
railways  from  1898  to  1901: 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  BENEFICIARIES  OP  THE   PENSION   AND   PROVIDENT   FT*NDS  OF  THE 

AUSTRIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  1898  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1898 
1899 

1901 


Aver- 
age 

mem- 
bers. 


12.251 
12. 326 
12,  (.17 
12,638 


PeiiBion  fund. 


Number  of  pennionen}. 


Mem- 
bers. 


2.433 

2,503 
2,  JW9 
2,871 


Wld- 

OWH. 


2,515 
2,650 
2. 78:} 
2. 924 


Or- 
phans. 


175 
197 
200 
234 


Children 
receiving 
educa- 
tional 
aid. 


1.781 
1,846 
1,KJ6 
2,005 


Provident  fund. 


Aver- 

mem- 
bers. 


Number  ol  pcnfiioncrN.  I  children 

receivinjf 

eduni- 

tional 

aid. 


»5. 675 
39, 341 
46, H61 
53,322 


Mem- 

Wid- 

Or- 

bers, 

ows. 

phans. 

787 

671 

112 

895 

804 

118 

1,111 

1,000 

131 

1,490 

1,292 

149 

827 
3,06» 
1.338 
1.850 


FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PENSION  AND  PROVIDENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 

STATE  RAILWAYS,  18D8  TO  1901. 

PENSION  FUND. 


Year. 


Receipts. 


From 
mem- 
bers. 


From 

the 

State. 


Other. 


1898. 
18«»9. 
1900. 
1901. 


5244,075  ;8122.385  f250,148 


i  281,103 

I  414,400 

390,335 


140,422  I  250.844 


207.441 
195,374 


247,  M2 
242,688 


Ex 

penditures. 

Total. 

Pmsions. 

f889,110 

9n,<»70 

l,01;\HrvS 

1,131.578 

Final 
settle- 
ments. 

$5,312 
4,710 
5, 056 
4,604 

Educa- 
tion of 
chil- 
dren. 

Other. 

$1,418 

4.189 

11,427 

11,877 

Total. 

S616, 608 
672,369 
869, 423 
828,397 

$;n,4i3 

40,784 
44, 257 
42,028 

$933,253 

997.683 

1,076,598 

1,190,067 

Assets  at 
the  close 
of  year. 


$5,668,947 
5.616,032 
5. 553, 759 
6,653,301 


PROVIDENT  FUND. 


1MU8 
1H99 
IIHM) 
1901 


310.205  iSirM,102 


1  :V2 1.253 
'  396,990 


162, 12() 
19(),5:V2 
19«, 495 


$145, 748 
195,3.'»4 
193. 179 
201,802 


$611,055 
681,733 
764,774 
8J0, 2H7 


$86, 572 
114.781 
14H,4S6 
207,954 


$10. 709 

$8,873 

$5,297 

11.633 

12,015 

3,926 

11.524 

16,298 

4,696 

9, 666 

20,514 

5,961 

$110,951 
142,858 
180,99.s 
244, 095 


$3,510,507 
8.978,291 
4,478,3a} 
5, 030, 582 


C'ooPERATivE  Stores,  etc. — Cooperative  stores,  esUiblished  at  ^even 
of  the  principal  station.s,  afford  employees,  especially  those  who  are 
located  at  points  more  remote  from  the  business  centers,  opportunities 
to  purchase  commodities  at  less  than  the  customary  rates. 

Purchases  may  be  made  either  for  (*ash  or  on  credit,  the  maximiun 
amount  of  purchases  being  limited  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chaser's earnings.  The  stores  are  under  the  management  of  trustees 
selected  by  the  employees.  Assistance  is  rendered  by  the  Government 
in  the  way  of  reduced  freight  charges  and  by  making  collections  on 
credit  sal(»s  ))y  deductions  from  the  salaries  or  wages  of  the  purchasers. 
The  total  sales  of  the  cooperative  stores  during  1901  amounted  to 
4,44(5,t><;7  kronen  (*tK)2,r)92). 

The  purchase  of  commodities  at  reasonable  prices  is  also  facilitated 
in  other  ways,  for  instance,  by  giving  free  transportation  to  near-by 
markets  twice  a  month  to  a  meml)er  of  the  employee's  household  in 
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caso«  where  employees  are  stationed  at  localities  where  commodities 
can  be  procured  only  with  diflSculty  or  at  excessively  high  figures. 

Employees  are  furnished  fuel  and  coal  oil  for  lighting  purposes 
either  at  cost  or  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Station  dining-room  keep- 
ers are  under  contract  to  furnish  all  railway  employees  with  meals  at 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  regular  rates. 

At  most  of  the  workshops,  dining  rooms  provided  with  heating 
apparatus  have  been  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  employees 
whose  homes  arc  too  remote  from  the  shops  to  enaBle  them  to  go 
home  for  their  dinners  during  the  noon  hour. 

Housing  of  Employees. — ^The  Government  has  expended  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of  suitable  dwelling  houses  for 
its  railway  employees.  In  1901  there  wei'e  714  of  these  houses  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Government  appropriated  the  sum  of  3,389,000 
kronen  (§()87,967),  covering  the  period  to  1905,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  additional  dwelling  houses  for  the  use  of  its  employees.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  also  151  workingmen's  houses,  for  the 
accommodation  of  617  families,  mostly  established  in  colonies  in  local- 
ities where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  workshops.  Quartei*s  are  also  provided  for  persons  con- 
nected with  the  railway  stations  and  whose  presence  is  constantly 
required,  also  for  locomotive  engineers,  conductors,  and  other  train- 
men, for  their  accommodation  while  away  from  their  regular  domicile. 
At  the  larger  stations,  furnished  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
higher  oflScials  when  traveling  on  business  connected  with  the  railway 
service.  Building  and  loan  associations,  organized  by  employees,  are 
in  successful  operation  at  Vienna  and  other  localities.  The  Govern- 
ment encourages  the  organization  of  these  institutions  by  granting 
them  loans  and  by  giving  them  gi*eatly  reduced  rates  on  transporta- 
tion of  building  material. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  and  Hygiene. — All  employees  are  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  emploj^ment,  and  are  subjected  to  frequent 
examinations  on  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  duties.  The  danget 
from  accidents  on  the  Austrian  State  railwavs  has  been  lessened  bv  the 
introduction  of  the  block-signal  sjstem  on  part  of  the  linos. 

Modern  appliances  have  generally  been  introduced  on  rolling  stock, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  for  the  protection  of  passengers  and  trainmen, 
and  for  their  relief  in  cases  of  accident.  Amontj  these  mav  be  men- 
tioned  cabs  for  locomotive  engineers,  vestibule  cars,  inclosed  shelters 
for  brakemen,  guards  on  machinerj^  and  sanitary  arrangements,  such 
as  bath  houses  and  commodious  wash  rooms,  proper  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation  in  workshops.  A  re*^ular  medical  corps  of  78  physicians 
is  in  charge  of  the  medicine  department.  These  physicians  are  placed 
in  the  class  of  higher  officials,  and  are  entitled  to  mem])ership  in  the 
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pension  fund  under  the  same  conditions  that  are  applicable  to  other 
railway  officials.  Emergency  corps,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent 
office,  station,  and  shop  employees,  are  organized  at  46  of  the  principal 
stations.  All  trainmen  and  station  employees  receive  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  on  measures  for  the  first  relief  of  the  injured. 
All  stations  and  large  workshops  are  supplied  with  rescue  appliances, 
bandages,  stretchers,  and  fire  extinguishers. 

Education. — The  Government  genei^allj^  contributes  to  the  support 
of  public  and*private  schools  which  are  largely  attended  by  children 
of  railway  employees.  A  school  exclusively  for  children  of  railway 
employees,  however,  has  been  established  by  the  Government  at  Lem- 
berg.  The  cost  of  its  maintenance  in  1901  was  about  $5,000,  of  which 
the  State  contributed  21,324  kronen  ($4,328.77),  the  balance  having 
been  made  up  by  tuition  at  the  rate  of  2  kronen  ($0.41)  per  month  for 
children  of  officials  and  1  krone  ($0.20)  for  children  of  other 
employees.  In  the  same  year  the  continuation  school  at  Vienna  for 
the  technical  education  of  certain  classes  of  railwaj'^  employees  received 
a  contribution  from  the  State  amounting  to  7,800Jvronen  ($1,583.40), 
and  the  Commercial  School  at  Linz,  a  preparatory  school  for  enti'ance 
into  the  railway  service,  the  sum  of  6,000  kronen  ($1,218).  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  by  the  State  and  two  associations,  "  Der  Schulfonds- 
verein  fiir  Bedienstete  der  staatlichen  Eisenbahnverwaltung"  and 
Der  Kaiser jubilaums-Wolhthatigkeitsve rein  f  iir  TOchter  von  Bedien- 
steten  der  Staatseisenbahnverwaltung,"  for  free  tuition  and  free 
scholarships  in  certain  educational  institutions  in  aid  of  children  of 
employees  of  limited  means.  The  sum  expended  by  the  State  and  the 
two  associations  for  this  purpose  in  1901  amounted  to  111,234  kronen 
($22,580.50). 

Boys  are  apprenticed  in  all  workshops  of  the  Austrian  State  rail- 
ways, preference  being  given  to  the  sons  of  employees.  The}'  must  be 
physically  sound,  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed 
the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  common  schools. 

Religious,  Ethical,  and  Social  Improvement. — All  employees 
in  the  executive  branches  of  the  service  are  allowed  at  least  one  Sun- 
day or  holiday  each  month  to  attend  divine  service.  A  chapel  has 
been  erected  by  the  State  at  the  colony  at  Ncu-Sandez  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  94,000  kronen  ($19,082)  for  the  use  of  the  employees  residing 
at  the  colony.  At  the  larger  stations  employees  have  organized  soci- 
eties for  social  purposes,  for  amusement,  and  for  instruction.  The 
organization  of  these  societies  is  encouraged  by  the  State  by  rendering 
them  substantial  aid  in  procuring  books,  instruments,  etc. 

Cost  of  Betterment  Institutions. — ^The  following  summary 
shows  the  aggregate  expenditures  by  the  State  for  the  various  institu- 
tions enumerated  above,  in  1901,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salaries, 
wages,  and  allowances  for  rent: 
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Cxtra  pay  and  allowances $350, 681. 00 

Rewards 86,003.18 

Premiums 415,654.28 

Relief  of  neeiiy  employees 25, 984. 00 

Age  and  invalidity  funds 821,053.29 

Sick-benefit  fund 215,180.00 

Accident  insurance 1,014,209.72 

Fuel  for  employees 153,500.68 

Dwellings  and  workingmen's  houses 132, 929. 07 

Sanitation 55,013.00 

►            Education 21,606.71 

Administration  of  the  age  and  invalidity  funds,  sick-benefit  fund,  etc.  134, 755. 46 

Total 3,427,370.39 

Manufacturing,  etc.,  Industries. — This  volume,  which  is  the  third 
of  the  series,  covers  the  following  industries:  Stone,  glass,  china,  and 
earthen  ware,  metals  and  metallic  goods,  machinery  and  instruments, 
leather  and  hides,  brushes  and  feathers,  textiles,  paper,  food  products, 
chemical  products,  and  the  steamboat  service. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  means  of  schedules  of  inquiry 
sent  to  establishments  designated  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try and  manufacturers'  associations  in  Austria,  some  information  being 
also  obtained  from  reports  of  factory  inspectors  and  other  publications. 
The  report  deals  with  returns  from  721  undertakings  covering  943 
establishments  employing  350,000  employees.  The  data  mostly  relate 
to  the  year  1900,  although  some  information  for  the  years  1901  to 
1903  was  used. 

The  information  is  presented  in  ten  chapters,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  following  subjects:  Supplementary  wage  allowances;  rewards 
and  premiums;  vacations  and  time  allowances;  workingmen's  commit- 
tees; loan  and  savings  institutions;  sickness,  accident,  and  other  relief 
institutions;  arrangements  for  the  cheap  supply  of  commodities  to 
•  employees;  housing  of  employees;  the  care  and  education  of  children 

and  young  persons;  prevention  of  accidents  and  hygiene;  and  spirit- 
ual, ethical,  and  social  improvement  of  employees.  An  index  to  the 
undertakings  considered  in  the  report  is  also  given,  together  with  the 
0  address,  date  of  founding,  and  approximate  number  of  employees  of 
each. 

Supplementary  Wage  Allowances,  etc. — Fourteen  undertakings, 
most  of  which  were  engiiged  in  the  food  products  group  of  industries,  had 
introduced  the  system  of  profit  sharing.  Seventy-three  gi*anted  regu- 
lar supplementary  allowances  to  wage  workers  and  5  to  oflScials,  in  the 
form  of  regular  gratuities  for  long-continued  service,  allowances  for 
house  rent,  school  tuitions,  and  the  payment  by  employers  of  the 
employees'  income  tjixcs. 

Gratuities  in  the  form  of  presents  to  emplo^-ees  on  special  occasions, 
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tmch  SLs  Christmas,  New  Year,  anniversaries,  etc.,  were  given  to  offi- 
cials bv  82  and  to  wagreworkers  bv  59  undertakinfird.  Fortv-six  mxe 
occasional  gratuities  to  officials  and  169  to  wageworkers  in  the  form 
of  rewards  for  thrift,  diligence,  meritorious  work,  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, rescue  of  the  injured,  etc. 

Vacations  axd  Time  Allowances. — One  hundred  and  fifteen  under- 
takings permitted  women  regularly  to  leave  the  establishments  a  little 
earlier  at  noon  each  day,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  prepare  the  mid- 
day meal,  and  50  additional  undeilakings  gave  this  privilege  onl}*  in 
exceptional  instances.  Sixty -three  undertakings  regularly  permitted 
women  to  leave  earlier  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  38  undertakings  per- 
mitted this  in  exceptional  cases.  Fifty -three  undertakings  regularly 
granted  employees  leave  of  absence  for  recreation,  35 of  which  allowed 
them  full  pay  and  5  part  pay  during  such  absence.  In  exceptional 
cases,  as  when  employees  were  in  poor  health  or  when  convalescent, 
285  undertakings  granted  their  employees  leave  of  absence,  91  with 
full  pay  and  97  with  part  pay. 

Wokkingmen's  Committees. — Forty -six^  undertakings  reported  the 
existence  of  separate  workingmen's  committees.  These  are  commit- 
tees elected  by  the  wageworkers  in  an  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  them  in  their  relations  with  their  employers,  by  pre- 
senting grievances,  suggesting  reforms  or  improvements,  watching 
over  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
people  (labor  contract,  factory  regulation,  insurance,  etc.),  giving 
advice  with  regard  to  changes  in  the  working  rules,  etc.  They  also 
settle  trade  disputes  among  the  employees,  and  in  some  cases  super- 
vise the  education  of  the  children  and  look  after  the  school  attendance, 
the  training  of  apprentices,  and  the  management  of  betterment  insti- 
tutions. The  committees  here  considered  are  only  such  as  are  elected 
for  individual  undertakings  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
employers.  Committees  of  trade  unions  or  other  independent  labor 
organizations  are  not  included  in  this  class. 

Loan  and  Savings  Institutions. — Loan  funds,  either  as  company 
funds  or  employees'  institutions,  were  reported  for  officials  by  9 
undertakings,  and  for  wageworkers  by  25  undertakings;  savings 
banks  for  officials  by  12  undertakings,  and  for  wageworkers  by  21 
undertakings.  Special  savings  deposit  stations  for  wageworkers  were 
maintained  by  16  undertakings.  Prizes  for  savings  were  granted  to 
officials  by  2  and  to  wageworkers  by  13  undertakings. 

Relief. — Permanent  systems  of  relief,   including    aid    societies, 
relief  funds,  bequests,  etc.,  were  reported  by  224  undertakings,  in  87 
(^ftses  for  officials  and  in  214  for  wageworkers.     There  were  335  sepa- 
rate relief  institutions  reported  by  these  undertakings,  of  which  39 
^ero  only  for  officials,  226  for  wageworkers,  and  70  for  both  wage- 
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workei*s  and  officials.  Where  no  such  permanent  relief  institutions 
existed,  the  granting  of  relief  in  cases  of  distress  was  entirely  at  the 
option  of  the  -employers.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  these  relief 
institutions,  their  functions  depending  in  a  measure  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relief  given  and  the  industry  in  which  they  were  organized. 
This  chapter  takes  no  account  of  the  compulsory  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  systems  in  Austria. 

Cheap  Supply  of  Commodities. — In  a  number  of  establishments 
the  employees  have  organized  cooperative  distributive  societies,  which 
in  some  cases  received  encouragement  from  employers  in  the  form  of 
noninterest-boaring  loans  of  capital  or  the  furnishing  of  the  necessary 
quarters  free  of  rent.  Sometimes  these  societies  had  cooperative 
stores,  while  in  other  cases  they  simply  made  purchases  in  large  lots 
at  wholesale  and  distributed  them  at  cost.  In  a  few  cases  factory 
bakeries  and  abattoirs  have  been  established  the  products  of  which  are 
furnished  at  cost  price  to  the  employees. 

Most  of  the  undertakings  furnished  wood  and  coal  to  their  employees 
at  cost  price,  some  furnished  it  at  the  «ctual  purchase  price,  while  a 
few  undertakings  supplied  their  employees  with  free  fuel,  especially 
where  the  Litter  lived  in  company  houses.  Ground  for  cultivation 
was  often  furnished  employees,  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  for  a 
rental.  Where  employees  lived  in  company  houses  they  were  usually 
given  the  free  use  of  ground  for  vegetable  gardens. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  undertakings  had  dining  rooms,  where 
employees  could  obtain  wholesome,  nutritious  foo(i  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  some  cases  these  institutions  were  leased  to  caterers  who 
contracted  to  furnish  food  at  a  fixed  list  price  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  establishment.  In  220  cases  kitchens  were  provided, 
where  the  employees  could  cook  or  heat  the  food  which  they  bi'ought 
with  them.  Usually  the  rooms  needed  for  this  purpose  were  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  by  the  employers,  who  also  bore  tlie  expense  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  service.  Sometimes  the  emploj'ees  had  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  these  institutions.  In  a  few  cases  the  emplo3'ers 
furnished  free  lunches  either  to  all  or  certain  classes  of  emplo3'ees,  such 
as  young  persons  and  apprentices.  Sometimes  employees  were  fur- 
nished refreshments  free  of  cost,  such  as  coffee,  cognac,  etc.,  in  sum- 
mer, and  tea  or  soup  in  winter. 

Housing  of  Employees. — This  is  the  most  common  form  of  better- 
ment institution  inaugurated  by  the  employers  in  Austria.  The 
emplo3xrs  have  either  built  houses  expressly  for  their  employees, 
have  adapted  existing  buildings  for  dwelling  purposes,  or  have  leased 
buildings  for  their  emplo3'ees.  Such  dwellings  are  either  rented  to 
employees  at  a  low  rental  or  are  furnished  them  free  of  rent.  In 
some  cases  the  subletting  of  portions  of  such  dwellings  was  permitted. 
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in  others  it  was  expressly  forbidden.  Most  of  these  dwellings  had 
small  gardens  for  the  free  use  of  the  tenants.  In  some  cases  where 
employers  could  not  furnish  dwelling  houses  for  their  employees  they 
gave  them  allowances  for  quarters  in  addition  to  their  wages. 

Some  employers  had  dormitories  for  employees  whose  places  of  resi- 
dence were  too  far  from  the  establishment  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  homes  every  night.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  food- 
product  industry,  in  which  during  the  busy  season  many  nonresidents 
are  temporarily  employed.  The  sleeping  accommodations  in  such 
cases  were  either  given  free  of  charge  or  were  furnished  at  very  small 
cost  to  the  lodgers. 

In  a  few  instances  employers  have  instituted  schemes  for  encour- 
aging employees  to  acquire  their  own  homes,  either  by  building  the 
houses  and  selling  them  at  cost,  payable  in  installments,  by  furnishing 
the  land  on  which  to  build,  or  by  making  loans  to  employees  desiring 
to  purchase  or  build  their  own  houses. 

Education. — Many  employers  reported  institutions  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children  and  young  persons.  Thirty-nine  undertakings 
reported  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens;  25,  primar}'^  and  grammar 
schools  for  children  of  employees,  and  25  reported  continuation  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  schools  for  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  knitting, 
etc.,  for  young  persons  in  their  employ  and  for  children  of  employees. 
These  institutions  were  either  founded  by  employers  and  were  being 
maintained  by  them,  or  they  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  subsidies 
from  the  employers. 

Twelve  undertakings  paid  tuitions  for  children  of  their  emplo^^ees, 
four  furnished  books  and  school  supplies,  and  a  number  of  employers 
endowed  free  scholarships  for  children  of  their  employees.  Three 
undertakings  furnished  lunches  to  the  school  children  of  their  employ- 
ees and  three  others  provided  vehicles  for  taking  the  children  to  and 
from  school.  Thirty-three  undertakings  gave  Christmas  presents  to 
the  children  of  their  employees. 

Prevention  of  Accidents,  and  Hygiene. — Many  employers  of 
labor  have  established  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  or  injured.  In  five  undertakings  there  were  special  convalescent 
homes  for  employees.  In  a  number  of  establishments  certain  emploj'^ees 
have  been  organized  into  emergency  corps  and  trained  in  giving  first 
aid  to  the  sick  and  the  injured. 

Most  of  the  employers  reporting  have  provided  bath  houses,  the  use 
of  which  was  usually  free  to  employees.  Several  employers  furnished 
free  working  clothes  to  certain  classes  of  their  employees.  In  most  of 
the  establishments  there  were  wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms,  and  in 
some  cases  laundries  and  drying  and  ironing  rooms  for  use  of  the 
employees. 


I 
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Kelioious,  Ethical,  and  Social  Improvement. — A  number  of 
establishments  have  special  churches  and  chapels  for  the  use  of  the 
employees.  Among  other  institutions  reported  were  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  for  the  free  use  of  employees,  lecture  courses,  etc. 
One  establishment  had  erected  a  theater.  Forty-five  undertakings 
reported  the  existence  of  singing  societies,  and  33,  company  bands  and 
other  amateur  theatrical  societies,  social  clubs,  and  excursion  parties, 
which  in  many  cases  received  financial  assistance  from  the  employers. 


DECI8I0F8  07  GOVBTB  AFTECTIirG  LABOB. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  Lasiiea. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courta,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Combinations— Maliciocs    Injury   to   Business— CoNSTiruTiON- 
ALITY  OF  Statute — A!ke7i8^\  Wificonsin^  United  States  Sujrreme  Courts 
2o  Sujyreyne  Court  Reporter^  page  S, — This  case  was  twice  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  twice  arji^ued  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  decision  of  which  upheld  the  conclusions  of 
the  State  court  in  its  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  Wisconsin  (sec. 
4:46Ca)  which  imposes  imprisonment  or  fine  on  "any  two  or  more  jx^r- 
sons  who  shall  combine    *     *     *     for  the  purpose  of  willfully  or  mali- 
ciously injuring  another  in  his  reputation,  trade,  ))usiness,  or  profession, 
by  any  means  whatever,"  etc.     The  case,  therefore,  while  not  involv- 
ing labor,  is  here  presented  as  affording  an  authoritative  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  the  Wisconsin  statute  on  combinations. 

It  appears  that  the  Journal  Company  was  a  corporation  publishing 
a  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  that  it  had  given  notice  of 
an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  its  charges  for  advertising.  There- 
upon the  managers  of  other  newspapers  in  the  city  met  and  agreed 
that  if  anyone  should  pay  the  increased  rate  to  the  Journal  Company 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  advertise  in  their  papers  except  at  a 
corresponding  increase;  but  if  he  should  refuse  to  pa}'  the  rate  charged 
by  the  Journal  he  might  advertise  in  the  other  papers  at  the  rate  pre- 
viously charged,  which  agreement  was  carried  out  greatly  to  the 
damage  of  the  business  of  the  Journal  Company,  and  informations 
were  brought  against  the  combining  managers  resulting  in  convictions. 

The  contention  of  the  defendants  was  that  the  statute  in  question 
was  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  was  therefore 
unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court,  Justice  White  dissenting, 
upheld  the  statute  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 
From  the  remarks  of  Justice  Holmes,  who  announced  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  reproduced: 

The  statute,  it  will  l)e  observed,  punishes  coml)ining  for  the  purpose 
of  willfully  or  maliciously  injuring  another  in  his  business.    If  it  should 
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be  construed  literally,  the  word  "  willfully  '^  would  embrace  all  injuries 
intended  to  follow  from  the  parties'  acts,  although  they  were  intended 
only  as  the  necessary  means  to  ulterior  gain  for  the  parties  themselves. 
Taken  in  that  way  the  word  would  hit  making  a  new  partnership,  if 
it  was  intended  thereby  to  hurt  someone's  else  business  by  competition. 
We  shall  not  consider  whether  that  branch  of  the  statute,  so  construed, 
could  be  sustained,  and  express  no  opinion  about  it.  The  supreme 
court  of  Wisconsin  has  intimated  that  a  narrower  interpretation  will 
be  adopted,  and  in  the  present  case  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  other 
branch,  depending  on  the  word  "maliciously,"  as  we  shall  explain  in 
a  moment.  The  last-quoted  word  we  must  take  as  intended  to  add 
something  to  the  word  "  willfully,"  and  we  can  do  so  only  by  taking  it 
in  its  true  sense.  We  interpret  "maliciously  injuring"  to  import 
doing  a  harm  malevolently,  for  the  sake  of  the  harm  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  some  further  end  legitimately  desired. 
Otherwise  the  phrase  would  be  tautologous,  since  a  willful  injury  is 
malicious  in  the  sense  familiar  to  declarations  and  indictments,  where, 
indeed,  the  word  means  no  more  than  foreseen,  or  even  less  than  that. 
A  death  is  caused  of  malice  aforethought  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
known  to  the  actor,  the  probability  of  its  ensuing  from  the  act  done  is 
great  and  manifest  according  to  common  experience. 

The  informations  alleged  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  willfully 
and  maliciously  injuring  others,  and  therefore  brought  the  case  within 
the  latter  branch  of  the  statute,  if  there  are  two,  and  if  "or"  in  the 
act  is  not  taken  to  mean  "and."  A  purely  malevolent  act  may  be  done 
even  in  trade  competition. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  constitutional 
objection  to  so  much  of  the  act  as  applies  to  this  case.  It  has  been 
thought  by  other  courts  as  well  as  tne  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin 
that  such  a  combination,  followed  by  damage,  would  be  actionable 
even  at  common  law.  It  has  been  considered  that,  prima  facie,  the 
intentional  infliction  of  temporal  damages  is  a  cause  of  action,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  substantive  law,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  pleading, 
requires  a  justification  if  the  defendant  is  to  escape.  If  this  is  the 
correct  mode  of  approach,  it  is  obvious  that  justifications  may  vary  in 
extent,  according  to  the  principle  of  policy  upon  which  they  arc 
founded,  and  that  while  some — for  instance,  at  common  law,  those 
affecting  the  use  of  land — are  absolute,  others  may  depend  upon  the  end 
for  which  the  act  is  done.  [Cases  cited.]  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
this  line  of  thought  that  motives  are  not  actionable,  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  law  are  external.  That  is  true  in  determining  what  a 
man  is  bound  to  foresee,  but  not  necessarily  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  he  can  justify  harm  which  he  has  foreseen. 

However  these  things  may  be,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
there  is  no  anomaly  in  a  statute,  at  least  which  punishes  a  combination 
such  as  is  charged  here.  It  has  been  held  that  even  the  free  use  of 
land  by  a  single  owner  for  purely  malevolent  purposes  may  be 
restrained  constitutionally,  although  the  only  immeaiate  injury  is  to  a 
neighboring  landowner.  Whether  this  decision  was  right  oi  not, 
when  it  comes  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  malicious  mischief  is 
a  familiar  and  proper  subject  for  legislative  repression.  (Com.  v. 
Walden,  3  Cush.  558.)  Still  more  are  combinations  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  that  the  liberty  to 
combine  to  inflict  such  mischief,  even  upon  such  intangibles  as  busi- 
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ness  or  reputation^  was  among  the  rights  which  the  14th  amendment 
was  intenoed  to  preserve.  The  statute  was  assumed  to  be  constitu- 
tional in  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  26  L.  R.  A.  414,  24  U.  S.  App.  239, 63  Fed. 
310,  326.  326. 

But  it  all  these  ffeneral  considerations  be  admitted,  it  is  urged, 
nevertheless,  that  the  means  intended  to  be  used  by  tnis  particular 
combination  were  simply  the  abstinence  from  making  contracts;  that 
a  man's  right  so  to  abstain  can  not  l>e  infringed  on  the  ground  of  motives; 
and  further,  that  it  carries  with  it  the  I'ight  to  communicate  that  intent 
to  abstain  to  others,  and  to  abstain  in  common  with  them.     It  is   said 
that  if  the  statute  extends  to  such  a  case  it  must  be  unconstitutional. 
The  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  statute 
stands  no  better  than  if  directed  against  the  pure  nonfeasance  of  singly 
omitting  to  contract.     The  statute  is  directed  against  a  series  of  acts, 
and  acts  of  several, — the  acts  of  combining,  with  intent  to  do  otheracts. 
"The  very  plot  is  an  act  in  itself."    (Mulcahy  v.  Queen,  L.  R.  3  H.  Lt. 
306,  317.)     jBut  an  act  which,  in  itself,  is  merely  a  voluntary  muscular 
contraction,  derives  all  its  character  from  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  it  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  done.     When   the 
acts  consist  of  making  a  combination  calculated  to  cause  temporal 
damage,  the  power  to  punish  such  acts,  when  done  maliciously,  can  not 
be  denied  because  they  are  to  be  followed  and  worked  out  by  conduct 
which  might  have  been  lawful  if  not  preceded  by  the  acts.     No  con- 
duct has  such  an  absolute  privilege  as  to  justify  all  possible  schemes 
of  which  it  may  be  a  part.     The  most  innocent  ana  constitutionally 
protected  of  acts  or  omissions  may  be  made  a  step  in  a  criminal  plot, 
and  if  it  is  a  step  in  a  plot,  neither  its  innocence  nor  the  Constitution 
is  suflScient  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  plot  by  law. 

It  was  urged  farther  that  to  make  a  right  depend  upon  motives  is  to 
make  it  depend  upon  the  whim  of  a  jury,  and  to  denv  the  right.  But 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  constitutional  tribunal  does  its  duty,  and 
finds  facts  only  because  they  are  proved.  The  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  the  fact  of  malice  material  we  think  suflBciently  appears 
from  what  we  already  have  said. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  would 
hold  that  the  statute  extends  to  acts  of  which  the  motives  were  mixed, 
and  which  were  done  partly  from  disinterested  malevolence  and  partly 
from  a  hope  of  gain.  If  so,  it  is  said,  the  statute  would  be  open  to 
all  the  objections  at  which  we  have  hinted  in  dealing  with  the  word 
"willfully,"  The  supreme  court  did  use  some  language  which  looked 
that  wav,  but  we  consider  it  to  have  decided  that  the  statute  would  be 
confined  to  combinations  with  intent  to  do  wrongful  harm.  (110  Wis. 
193,  260,  02  L.  R.  A.  700,  85  N.  W.  1040.)  Thus  limited,  on  whatever 
ground,  the  statute  would  punish  only  combinations  of  a  kind  for 
which  no  justification  could  be  offered  and  those  which  were  taken  out 
of  the  justification  by  the  motive  with  which  they  were  made.  We 
see  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  court  will  go  farther,  or 
construe  the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  questions  which  we  need  not 
go  into  here.  Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether,  on  a 
more  literal  construction,  the  portion  dealing  with  malicious  intent 
could  be  separated  from  that  wTbich  deals  with  the  purpose  of  merely 
willful  injury,  and  saved,  even  if  the  latter  were  held  to  go  too  far. 
Probably  the  two  phrases  will  be  read  together  and  the  statute  made 
unquestionable  as  a  whole. 


I 
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Conspiracy — Contracts  to  Employ  None  but  Members  op 
Unions — Strikes — Unlawful  Means — Evidence — State  v.  Stockford 
et  al,^  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut^  58  Atlantic  Reporter^ 
page  769. — In  the  superior  court  of  New  Haven  County,  Orrin  J. 
Stockford  and  others  were  convicted  of  criminal  conspiracy.  An  appeal 
was  taken  on  the  ground  of  the  improper  admisfiion  of  evidence,  with 
the  result  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

The  charges  were  that  the  defendants,  who  were  the  officers  and 
agents  of  certain  labor  unions  composed  of  teamsters  and  drivers, 
were  guilty  of  conspiring  together  and  with  their  associates  to  cause 
all  the  employees  of  various  trucking  companies  and  liverymen  to 
leave  their  service;  also  to  so  picket  the  places  of  business  of  these 
companies  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  other  workmen;  and  to 
cut  off  the  patronage  and  destroy  the  business  of  these  companies  and 
persons  by  the  use  of  such  threats  and  intimidation  as  would  debar  the 
public  and  all  over  whom  the  defendants  had  influence  from  becoming 
or  continuing  as  patrons.  The  object  of  this  strike  and  boycott  was 
to  procure  the  signing  of  an  agreement  drawn  up  by  the  unions  to  the 
effect  that  none  but  members  of  the  union  teamsters  and  drivers  should 
be  employed,  and  fixing  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  holi- 
days to  be  observed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  appeal  was  based  on  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  a 
summary  of  the  same,  as  given  by  Judge  Hall  of  the  supremo  court, 
is  here  reproduced: 

The  State  having  offered  evidence  that  the  defendants  and  other 
members  of  the  unions  had,  after  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
endeavored,  by  threats,  to  prevent  customers  from  further  patronizing 
said  team  owners  and  liverymen,  one  Norton,  an  employee  of  the  Peck 
&  Bishop  Companv,  and  familiar  with  its  business,  ana  one  Donnelly, 
secretary  of  the  Smedley  Company,  were  permitted  to  testify  as  to 
the  number  of  customers  lost  by  said  companies,  respectively,  after 
the  strike,  against  the  objection  of  the  defendants  that  it  "did  not 
appear  how  said  customers  were  lost.  Alfred  Coolman,  a  teamster  of 
the  Peck  &  Bishop  Company,  testified  that  he  ceased  work  the  first 
week  of  the  strike,  and  then  resumed  work;  that  afterwards  he  saw 
twenty-five  or  thirty  teamsters  wearing  the  union  button,  some  of 
whom  insulted  and  threatened  him;  that  on  one  occasion  a  crowd  of 
twenty  or  more  teamsters  hooted  and  yelled  at  him  as  he  was  driving 
a  team  of  the  Peck  &  Bishop  Company,  and  three  of  them,  who  wore 
the  union  button,  stopped  him,  and  talked  of  "pulling  him  off  the  wagon 
and  smashing  him,"  and  told  him  that  they  would  get  even  with  him; 
that  on  another  occasion  while  the  witness  was  driving  a  wagon  for 
said  companv  one  Taylor,  a  teamster,  who,  it  had  been  shown, 
belonged  to  the  union,  and  had  worked  for  the  Peck  &  Bishop  Com- 
pany, and  had  at  least  on  one  other  occasion  interfered  with  the  teams  of 
the  company,  said  to  the  witness,  "If  I  had  you  out  of  the  wagon 
here,  I  would  break  your  bloody  head,  and  I  will  do  it  yet;"  that  one 
night  while  the  witness  was  acting  as  a  watchman  for  the  Peck  & 
Bishop  Company,  about  a  week  after  said  remark  of  Taylor,  some  one 
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shot  at  him,  and  that  ^^he  felt  the  wind  of  it,"  and  one  of  the  bullets 
struck  a  wire  on  a  bale  of  hay  against  which  the  witness  was  leaning. 
This  testimony  was  received  against  the  objection  of  the  defendants 
that  the  shooting  had  not  been  connected  with  any  union  man. 

William  Talmadge,  one  of  the  defendants,  having  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants  that  he  was  president  of  Local  340,  and  assisted  in 
preparing  the  form  of  said  agreement;  that  he  was  the  business  agent 
of  the  union,  and  presided  at  its  meetings;  and  that  the  men  were 
instructed  not  to  interfere  with  or  annoy  any  one — was  asked  on  cross- 
examination,  after  he  had  testified  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  strike  was  ordered,  if  he  did  not  unaerstand  that  th&  pur- 
pose of  calling  out  the  men  from  those  concerns  and  individuals  who 
had  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  was  to  cripple  them  in  their  busi- 
ness. The  witness  answered:  ''I  knew  that  if  they  did  not  sign  that 
agreement  the  men  would  be  called  out.  That  was  the  object  of  call- 
ing the  men  out,  naturally."  This  evidence  was  admitted  against  the 
defendants'  objection  that  it  was  immaterial  and  improper  and  called 
for  the  witness'  construction  of  an  act  of  the  union.  The  same  witness 
was  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  purpose,  as  he  understood  it,  that  his 
branch  of  the  union  should  be  in  absolute  control  of  all  the  teamsters 
employed  in  New  Haven.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  state  they 
controlled  them  all.  The  defendants'  general  objection  to  this  question 
and  answer  was  overruled. 

Peter  Flynn,  one  of  the  defendants,  having  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
defendants  that  he  was  secretary  of  Local  340,  that  he  appointed  pick- 
ets, and  instructed  them  as  to  their  duties,  and  that  they  should  use 
no  violence,  and  that  they  were  so  instructed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
union,  but  that  instances  of  violence  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself  and  other  officers  of  the  union,  and  having  testified  on  cross- 
examination  that  as  secretary  he  had  employed  counsel  to  defend  men 
who  had  been  arrested  for  usingviolence,  was  asked  on  cross-examina- 
tion who  paid  such  counsel.  The  witness  answered,  "The  union." 
Defendants'  objection  to  said  question  and  answer  were  overruled  by 
the  court. 

The  defendant  Cornelius  testified  upon  direct  examination  as  to 
instructions  given  to  union  men  to  use  no  violence,  and  on  cross- 
examination  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  one  interfering  with  one 
Joseph  Kinney  by  insulting  or  abusive  language  or  otherwise,  except- 
ing as  he  had  read  of  it;  and  that  he  did  not  so  interfere  with  him  and 
insult  him.  He  was  thereupon  asked  by  the  state's  attorney  if  he  was 
not  the  person  convicted  m  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  having 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1903,  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  New 
Haven  streets  upon  said  Kinney.  In  connection  with  this  inquiry  the 
State  offered  the  record  of  such  conviction,  the  defendants  having 
before  objected  to  the  question  whether  the  witness  had  been  con- 
victed of  using  violence  during  the  strike,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
record  was  the  best  evidence.  The  court  admitted  said  inquiry  against 
Uie  defendants'  objection. 

Vfter  this  statement  Judge  Hall  said: 

Tbe  i^reements  which  the  defendants  sought  to  have  signed  con- 

rii  »o  provisions  which  are  contrary  to  the  criminal  law  of  tnis  State, 

L  tI  the  only  purpose  of  the  combination  was  to  procure  these 

to  be  enters ^  '   *    '    ^rder  to  advance  the  legitimate  inter- 
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estd  of  the  employees  of  the  team  owners  and  liver^^men,  without  the 
view  of  injuring  the  business  and  property  of  their  employers,  such 
purpose  was  not  criminal. 

If  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  combination  was  not  criminal,  were 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  criminal  i  It  is  alleged  that  the  defendants 
maliciously  conspired  to  compel  the  employers  to  sign  the  agreements. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  it  was  intended  to  directly  threaten  toe  employ- 
ers to  induce  them  to  sign  the  agreements,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  wore  directly  threatened.  The  information  states  how  they  were 
to  be  compelled,  and  we  think  it  is,  in  effect,  alleged  that  they  were  to 
be  compelled  only  by  the  particular  methods  described  in  the  informa- 
tion, the  first  of  which  is  by  inducing  the  workmen,  by  concerted  action, 
to  strike,  and  leave  the  employment  of  the  employers  named.  Such  a 
strike  may  be  lawful  or  it  may  be  unlawful  and  criminal.  Whether 
it  is  lawful  or  not  depends  upon  its  object  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted.  Workmen  may  lawfully  combine  to  accomplish  their 
withdrawal  in  a  body  from  the  service  of  their  employers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  advance  in  wages,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  or  any  other  legitimate  advantage,  even  though  they  may  know 
that  such  action  will  necessarily  cause  injury  to  the  business  of  their 
employers,  provided  such  abanaonment  of  work  is  not  in  violation  of 
any  continuing  contract,  and  is  conducted  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  not 
uncler  such  circumstances  as  to  wantonly  or  maliciously  inflict  injury  to 

Eerson  or  property.  A  combination  to  compel  workmen  and  others, 
y  threats  and  intimidation,  to  refrain  from  doing  that  which  the}"  have 
a  legal  right  to  do,  is  criminal.  The  use  of  such  means  is  made  a  criminal 
offense  by  section  1296  of  the  General  Statutes  of  11)02,  which  provides 
that:  ^'  Every  person  who  shall  threaten  or  use  any  means  to  intimidate 
any  pei*son  to  compel  such  person  against  his  will,  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing  any  act  which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  shall  per- 
sistently' follow  such  pei'son  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  injure  or  threaten 
to  injure  his  property  with  intent  to  intimidate  him,  shall  Ije  fined  not 
more  than  one  nun^red  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months." 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  present  case  the  contest  appears  to  have  been 
upon  questions  of  fact,  rather  than  of  law;  upon  the  question  of 
whether  violence,  threats,  and  intimidation  were  the  means  used  and 
directed  by  the  defendants  to  be  used,  rather  than  whether  proof  of 
those  fact^  was  necessary  in  order  to  convict.  The  evidence  is  not 
before  us,  but  the  record  shows  that  the  witnesses  testified  that  pickets 
were  instructed  in  open  meetings  by  several  of  the  defendants  to  use 
violence  to  prevent  workmen  from  continuing  in  the  employ  of  the 
team  owners  and  liverymen,  and  that  such  instructions  were  o])eved. 
Judge  Hall  here  reviewed  the  charge  to  the  jurj'-  in  the  court  l)elow, 
and  concluded:  Upon  an  examination  of  the  entire  charge  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  defendants  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  either  upon 
the  ground  that  the  court  failed  to  instruct  the  jury  sufficiently  ruU 
upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  their  requests,  or  to  fairl}'  and  properly 
present  the  case  to  the  jury.  Kvidence  of  acts  of  the  accused  and  of 
their  agents  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy 
was  admissible  as  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  designed  to 
be  accomplished;  and,  after  prima  facie  proof  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy, evidence  of  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  individual  conspira- 
tors was  admissible.    (State  V.  Thompson,  69  Conn.  720-726, 38  Atl.  868.) 
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The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  Norton  and  Donnelly  was  properly 
admitted.  To  render  their  testimony  admissible,  the  State  was  not 
reauired  to  first  prove  by  direct  evidence  that  the  customers  referred 
to  had  been  solicited  by  the  defendants  or  their  associates  to  refrain 
from  giving  their  patronage  to  the  team  owners.  Whether  the  losses 
of  custom  were  occasioned  by  such  alleged  acts  were  questions  for  the 
jur}*^  upon  all  the  evidence.  For  similar  reasons  the  testimony  of 
Coolman  that  he  was  shot  at  was  admissible.  The  question  was  one 
of  the  weight  and  effect  of  his  testimony  in  connection  with  the  cir- 
cumstances proved,  as  showing  that  the  shooting  was  by  a  union  man. 
The  facts  testified  to  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  court  in  leaving  that 
question  to  the  jury.  The  questions  asked  the  defendant  Talmadge 
were  proper  in  cross-examining  him  upon  his  testimony  as  to  the 

Surpose  of  the  strike  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  conducted, 
he  defendant  Flynn  having  testified  that  the  union  instructed  pickets 
to  use  no  violence,  it  was  proper  cross-examination  for  the  State  to  show 
the  action  of  the  union  when  informed  that  violence  had  been  used  by 
their  men,  and  for  that  purpose  to  show  that  the  union  had  paid  counsel 
to  defend  union  men  arrested  for  using  violence.  The  question  asked 
the  defendant  Cornelius,  in  connection  with  the  offer  of  the  recoixl  of 
his  conviction,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  averments  of 
the  information,  but  to  contradict,  upon  cross-examination,  a  material 
statement  of  one  of  the  defendants'  witnesses.  It  was  clearly  admis- 
sible for  that  purpose.  Other  rulings  complained  of  in  the  reasons  of 
appeal  require  no  discussion. 


Contracts  of  Employment— Enforcement— CoNSTiTunoNALrrr 
OF  Statute. — Timi^y  \\  State^  Supreme  Court  of  AlaJ)ama^  37  Southern 
Reporter^  page  332, — This  case  was  before  the  supreme  court  on  an 
appeal  from  the  probate  court  of  Kussell  County,  in  which  Columbus 
Tone}^  was  found  guilty  of  an  offense  against  a  law  (page  1208,  Acts 
of  1900-1901)  forbidding  any  person  who  has  made  a  contract  in  writ- 
ing, either  as  employee  or  lessee  of  lands,  to  make  a  second  contract 
of  any  form  of  a  similar  nature  or  character  to  the  first  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  party  to  the  prior  contract  before  the  expiration 
of  the  same,  unless  for  a  reason  that  shall  be  adjudged  sufficient  by 
the  court.     The  penalty  affixed  was  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  appeal  was  based  on  the  claim  that  tne  law  in  question  was 
unconstitutional,  which  claim  was  upheld  by  the  court,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  ordered  to  be  released. 

In  announcing  the  decision  of  the  court,  Judge  Sharp,  who  delivered 
the  opinion,  used  in  part  the  following  language: 

This  enactment  can  not  operate  consistently  with  the  guaranties  of 
equalit}^  liberty,  and  property  made  by  the  Federal  and  also  by  the 
State  constitution.  In  the  State  constitution  as  it  existed  when  this 
act  was  passed,  and  as  it  now  exists,  "life,  liberty,  and  property"  are 
enumerated  as  being  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men,  and  to 
protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  'Mife,  liberty,  and  property" 
^a  'declared  to  be  the  sole  object  and  only  legitimate  eiid  of  government. 
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The  constitutional  provisions  referred  to  were  not  designed  to  int^r- 
f  6re  with  the  State's  public  powers;  and  within  the  limits  set  by  the  con- 
stitution, State  and  Federal^  the  legislature  is  free  to  determine  what 
subjects  are  proper  to  be  legislated  upon  in  conservation  of  order,  mor- 
als, health,  and  safety;  but  a  constitutional  right  ^^can  not  be  imposed 
on  or  destroyed  under  the  guise  or  device  of  being  regulated." 

The  act  in  question  purports  to  prohibit  the  employee  and  renter  to 
make  contracts  of  the  kind  he  may  have  abandoned  except  under  one 
of  three  alternative  conditions.  The  first  of  these,  the  employer  in  the 
case  of  the  employee,  or  the  landlord  in  the  case  of  the  renter,  could, 
by  withholding  his  consent,  render  unavailable;  the  second — the  exist- 
ence of  an  excuse  for  the  abandonment,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court — 
could  never  be  known  to  be  available  except  at  the  risk  of,  and  at  the 
end  of,  a  criminal  prosecution;  the  third — that  of  giving  notice  of  the 
existing  contract — would  tend  to  prevent  the  making  of  a  similar  con- 
tract with  a  new  employer  or  lanalord,  and  this  for  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  risk  of  prosecution  to  which  such  new 
employer  or  landlord  would  be  subject  under  another  act  in  pari  mate- 
ria with  this,  and  approved  on  the  day  before  the  approval  of  this  act. 
(Acts  1900-1901,  p.  1215.)  If  the  conditions  prescribed  by  this  act 
can  be  validly  imposed,  the  door  is  open  for  the  imposition  of  others 
more  onerous.  "Questions  of  power  do  not  depend  on  the  degree  to 
which  it  may  be  exercised.  If  it  may  be  exercised  at  all,  it  must  be 
exercised  at  the  will  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed."  (Brown  v. 
Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419,  6  L.  Ed.  678.)  Because  of  the  restrictions 
it  purports  to  place  on  the  rigjht  to  make  contracts  for  employment  and 
concerning  the  use  and  cultivation  of  land,  this  act  is  wnolly  invalid. 
Whether  alike  conclusion  might  be  reached  upon  other  considerations 
urged  in  the  brief  for  petitioner,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider. 

A  forceful  opinion  opposed  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  was 
recently  rendered  by  Judge  Jones,  and  is  reported  in  123  Fed.  671 
(D.-  C. ;  Peonage  Cases).  [See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No. 
50,  p.  175.] 

Tne  act  for  which  petitioner  is  held  was  not  a  criminal  offense,  and 
therefore  the  judgment  appealed  from  will  be  reversed,  and  it  will 
here  be  ordered  that  the  petitioner  be  discharged  from  custody. 


Eight-Hour  Law — City  Ordixance — Constitutionality — In  re 
JBroady  Supreme  Court  of  Washington^  78  Pacific  Beparter^  p(f9^ 
1001^, — The  city  of  Spokane  provided  by  ordinance  that,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for 
all  laborers  employed  on  municipal  work  which  is  being  done  by 
contract  or  subconti-act,  and  fixing  the  minimum  compensation 
therefor. 

This  case  was  before  the  supreme  court  on  the  application  of  James 
C.  Broad,  held  as  an  offender  under  this  ordinance,  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  on  appeal  from  the  superior  court  of  Spokane  County. 
The  writ  was  denied  in  each  court,  the  point  at  issue  being  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  ordinance. 
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In  asserting  such  constitutionality,  Judge  Dunbar,  speaking  for  the 
supreme  court,  used  in  part  the  following  language: 

The  principal  contention  of  the  appellant  is  that  the  ordioanoe  is  ia 
violation  of  the  fourteenth  amenament  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  similar  provisions  of  the  State  constitution.  It 
is  earnestly  contended,  and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  general  statement 
of  the  law  bv  the  reported  cases,  that  the  right  to  contract  labor  is  a 
valuable  right,  and  tliat  any  law  that  takes  that  right  away  is  obnoxious 
to  the  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  These  elementary  propositions  have  been 
so  often  discussed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  agam  enter  into  their 
discussion  here.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  ordinance  which  w^as  violated 
was  substantially  identical  with  the  act  of  the  legishiture.  Laws  1S99, 
p.  1G3,  c.  101,  wliich  provides: 

'^Section  1.  Hereafter  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  on  any  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or 
municipality  within  the  State  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
provided." 

It  is  insisted  by  the  respondent  that  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
allow  the  contractor,  after  having  entered  into  tliis  contract  and  based 
his  bid  uix)n  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  hours  tnat  lal)orers  under  the  contiuct  should  be  allowed 
to  work,  to  appix)priate  to  himself  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  viola- 
tion of  his  own  contract;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  justice  in  this 
criticism,  although  in  an  a(*tion  of  this  character  it  may  not  be  a  perti- 
nent argument.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  case  of  Atkin  v.  Jvansas  (decided  May  1,  1903)  2^  Sup,  C^t. 
124,  48  L.  Ed.  148,  [see  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  50, 
p.  177J  have  passed  with  no  uncertain  sound  upon  the  identical 
question  which  is  presented  in  this  case,  and  have  held  the  law  to  be 
valid.  An  examination  of  the  Kansas  statute  upon  which  the  defend- 
ant Atkin  was  indicted  shows  it  to  Ix"  in  substance  the  same  as  our  stat- 
ute and  the  ordinance  in  question.  But  the  decision  whs  based  upon 
an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  law,  namely,  that  it  was  a  public  work 
upon  which  the  contractor  was  engaged,  and  with  reference  to  which  he 
contracted;  that  the  State,  or  the  municipalities  through  delegated  power 
from  the  State,  had  a  right  to  do  their  work  in  any  manner  in  which 
they  saw  tit,  and  that  they  had  tlie  same  right  to  compel  those  with 
whom  thev  contracted  to  perform  the  public  work  in  the  same  manner, 
and  that  tliere  was  no  question  of  violation  of  private  right  involved. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection  that  the  alleged  constitutional 
right  of  the  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  at  any  price  which  seems  to 
him  desirable  is  not  in  this  or  any  other  reported  case  a  claim  urged 
by  the  laborer,  but  the  earnest  contention  in  his  behalf  is  made  by  the 
contractors  who  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  violation  of  that  con- 
tract in  paying  the  laborer  a  less  remuneration  than  ho  is  entitled  to 
under  the  statute.  But  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  case  which  is  susceptible 
of  being  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
inasmuch  as  that  tribunal  has  passed  squarely  upon  the  questions 
involved  in  this  case  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  iudgment  herein,  this 
court  feels  it  its  duty  to  yield  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  virtue  in  any  of  the  other  contentions 
made  by  the  appellant.  The  title  to  the  act  is  sufficient;  the  ordi- 
nance was  made  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  and,  not  being  obnox- 
ious to  any  constitutional  provision  either  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State,  the  judgment  will  be  sustained. 


Eight-Hour  Law — Public  Coxtracts — Constitutionality  of 
Statute— People  ex  rel,  Cossey  v.  Grouty  Court  of  Appeals  of  Xew 
York,  72  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  Ifil^, — Harry^  Cossey  had  agreed 
to  construct  and  deliver  to  the  city  of  New  York  10  scows  at  a  fixed 
price,  the  terms  of  the  contract  being  controlled  by  the  provisions  of 
the  third  section  of  chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897,  known  as  the  ''  labor 
law,"  which  limits  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  contractors  for 
public  works  to  eight  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  so  far 
as  such  law  was  constitutional  and  applicable. 

Six  scows  were  made,  delivered,  and  accepted,  but  payment  thereon 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  Cossey  had  permitted  the  workmen 
employed  thereon  to  work  more  than  the  statutory  number  of  hours. 
This  ruling  of  the  comptroller  had  been  upheld  in  special  term  and  by 
the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  but  was,  on 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals,  reversed,  and  the  sum  claimed  ordered 
paid,  that  court  holding  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  mentioned  were 
unconstitutional,  eludge  Haight  dissenting. 

Chief  Justice  Cullen,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
reviewed  the  controlling  principles  and  cases  at  some  length.  From 
his  remarks  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  earliest  case  under  the  labor  law  which  came  before  us  was  that 
of  People  ex  rel.  liodgers  v,  Coler,  106  N.  Y.  1,  59  N.  E.  716,  52 
L.  R.  A.  8U,  82  Am.  St.  Kep.  605.  [See  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  No.  35,  p.  805.1  That  was  an  application  by  a  contractor 
with  the  city  to  compel  the  payment  of  his  claim.  It  was  resisted  on 
the  ground  that  the  contractor  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  labor  law 
so  far  as  it  required  payment  by  him  to  his  employees  of  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages.  It  was  held  that  the  labor  law,  so  far  as  it  required 
that  in  contracts  with  the  municipality  the  contractor  should  agree  to 
pay  his  employees  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  was  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  that  the  contractor  was  entitled  to  payment,  though  he 
had  failed  to  comply  with  that  provision.  That  case  differs  from  the 
one  now  before  us  in  but  one  respect.  There  the  contractor  had  failed 
to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages;  here  the  contractor  permitted 
daily  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours.  This  difference  in  circumstances 
would  not  justify  a  distinction  in  principle,  and  therefore  the  decision 
in  the  Rodgers  case  must  control  the  disposition  of  the  present  case, 
unless  the  Kodgera  case  has  been  ov^erthrown  by  the  subsequent  cases 
in  this  court  or  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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Judge  Cullen  then  reviewed  the  eases  of  People  v.  Orange  County 
Road  Construction  Company,  175  N.  Y.  84,  67  N.  E.  129,  65  L.  R  A. 
33  [see  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  50,  p.  181];  Atkin  v. 
Kansas,  191  U.  8.  207,  24  Sup.  Ct.  124,  48  L.  Ed.  148  [see  Bulletin  o£ 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  50,  p.  177];  and  Ryan  v.  City  of  New  York, 
177  N.  Y.  271,  69  N.  E.  599  [see  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No. 
65,  p.  1672].  Each  of  these  cases  was  distinguished  from  the  case  at 
bar,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  "the  authority  of  the  Rodgers 
case  still  obtains;"  whereupon  the  orders  of  the  lower  courts  were 
reversed  and  the  mandamus  directing  payment  was  granted,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  on  which  the  comptroller  relied  being  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void. 


Emigrant  Agents — Taxation — Licenses— Constitutionality  of 
Statute — State  i\  Roher8on^  Supreme  Court  of  Nm^th  Carolina^  J^S 
SautJu^astem  Reporter^  po^e  595. — In  this  case  J.  W.  Roberson  had 
been  convicted  in  the  superior  court  of  Franklin  County  of  engaging 
in  the  business  of  procuring  laborers  for  employment  outside  the  State 
without  prior  payment  of  the  license  tax  required  by  law.  Section  74, 
chapter  247  of  the  laws  of  1903,  the  revenue  law  of  the  State,  requires 
the  securing  of  a  license  for  such  business  and  the  payment  of  a  tax 
of  $100  for  the  State  and  a  similar  sum  for  each  county  in  which  the 
business  is  carried  on. 

The  only  exception  considered  by  the  court  was  the  one  that  con- 
tended that  the  tax  imposed  is  "unreasonable,  excessive,  restrictive, 
and  prohibitive."'  The  court  held  the  statute  to  be  constitutional. 
Judge  Connor,  speaking  for  the  court,  using  in  part  the  following 
language: 

We  would  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  or  finding  in  the  special  verdict  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  might  be  employed  as  laborers,  the  extent  of  the  business,  or  the 
profits  to  be  made,  the  tax  imposed  was  not  unreasonable  or  excessive. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  this  court  has  any 

Eower  to  declare  a  revenue  measure  otherwise  constitutional  invalid 
eoause  of  the  amount  of  tax  levied.  When  the  constitution  confers 
upon  the  legislature  the  power  to  lev}''  taxes,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to 
be  levied  is  committed  to  that  department  of  the  government,  and  not 
open  to  review  by  the  judicial  department.  We  may  inquire  into  the 
question  of  power,  but  not  as  to  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  In  an 
exhaustive  and  very  able  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  White  in 
McCray  v.  The  United  States,  195  U.  S.  27,  24  Sup.  Ct.  709,  he  says: 
''Since  the  taxing  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  knows  no  limit 
except  those  expressly  stated  in  that  instrument,  it  must  follow,  if  a 
tax  be  within  the  lawful  power,  the  exertion  of  that  power  may  not  be 
judicially  restrained  because  of  the  result  to  arise  from  its  exercise." 
'^""or  the  reasons  stated,  there  is  no  error,  and  the  judgment  must  be 
uied. 
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Employers'  Liability — Cooperative  Insurance — Constitution- 
ality OF  Statute. — Franklin  v.  The  United  Railways  and  Electric 
Company  of  Baltimore^  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Baltimore^  Opin- 
ion fled  April  27^  190^.  {Copied  from  court  records.) — This  case  was 
before  the  court  of  common  pleas  on  an  action  of  Andrew  J.  Franklin, 
an  employee  of  the  company  above  named,  to  recover  damages  for  inju- 
ries received  while  in  its  service.  The  case  itself  is  of  no  special  interest 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  defendant  company  plead  as  a  defense  that 
it  was  a  contributor,  under  the  cooperative  insurance  law  of  Maryland, 
chapter  139  of  the  Acts  of  1902,  to  the  fund  therein  provided  for,  and 
was  therefore  exempt  from  further  liability.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff, 
Franklin,  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  named  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  it  was  so  held  by  the  court.  Though  not  a  superior 
court,  this  ruling  has  been  accepted  as  final,  and  is  for  that  reason  here 
reproduced. 

The  act  provided  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  insui'ance  commissioner  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
in  certain  lines  of  employment,  such  fund  to  be  maintained  by  pay- 
ments made  by  the  employers  at  rates  fixed  by  law,  or  by  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  under  its  provisions.  From  this  fund  the  sum  of 
$1,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  employees  whose  death  resulted 
from  accident,  if  the  insurance  commissioner  was  satisfied  on  inquiry 
that  such  proceeding  was  in  accord  with  the  evidence  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law.  Besides  the  cases  ol  liability  existing  under  pre- 
vious laws,  the  statute  provided  for  recovery  in  cases  where  the  death 
resulted  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  for  a  proportion- 
ate compensation  where  the  death  was  the  result  of  negligence  to  which 
the  deceased  employee  contributed.  (For  the  law  in  full,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  46,  pp.  406-408.  See  also  pp.  645- 
648  above.) 

After  stating  the  above,  Judge  Stockbridge,  for  the  court,  spoke  as 
follows: 

For  the  handling  and  disbursement  of  this  entire  fund  "plenary 
power"  was  lodgeain  the  hands  of  the  insurance  commissioner,  thus 
investing  him  with  judicial  or  quasi  judicial  power,  and  that  without 
any  provision  for  a  trial  by  jury,  or  any  right  of  appeal  from  his  con- 
clusions. Had  the  act  stopped  here,  it  mignt  well  nave  been  argued 
that  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
widows  and  orphans  who  would  otherwise  be  remediless,  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  place  the  administration  of  that  fund  in 
the  nands  of  such  officials  as  it  might  see  fit.  But  the  act  did  not  stop 
with  the  provisions  already  referred  to,  but  also  embraced  cases  where 
the  death  had  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  cases 
where  there  would  be  a  clear  right  of  action  in  the  courts  under  exist- 
ing law.  It  also  enacted  that  the  emplo3^ers  who  made  the  payments 
I)rovided  in  the  act  should  by  such  payments  be  exempted  from  further 
iability. 
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The  eflfcct  of  the  act  was,  therefore,  not  only  to  vest  in  the  insurance 
commissioner  powers  and  functions  essentially  judicial  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  to  take  away  from  citizens  a  legal  right  which  they  had  there- 
tofore enjoyed,  and  which  could  be  enforced  by  them  in  the  courts, 
and  also  to  deny  to  them  the  right  to  have  their  cases  heard  before  a 
jury.  It  is  only  necessary  to  clearly  understand  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  see  that  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with  several  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Thus,  article  5  of  the  declaration  of 
rights  assures  to  the  people  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jur3^  Article  19 
gives  to  every  one  for  injury  done  to  him  in  his  person  or  property  a 
remedy  by  the  course  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  both  of  tiiese  guar- 
antees are  completely  ignored  by  the  act  in  question. 

Without  prolonging  the  matter,  therefoixi,  it  is  so  clearly  evident 
that  the  act  m  ouestion  is  framed  in  total  disregard  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  that  the  act  nuist  be  declared  void,  and  tne  demur- 
rer sustained. 


EMPix)yEKs'  Liability — Railuoad  Comi'anies— Fellow-Serv- 
ants—Coxstitutionality  OF  Statute— A7/;i<'  i\  Erin  RallnHid  Com- 
pany^  United  Staivn  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  SUih  Circuity  JJJ 
FiJtral  Reporter^ page  681, — Thomas  M.  Kane,  a  fireman  in  the  employ 
of  the  above-named  railrojid  company,  met  his  death,  as  was  alleged, 
through  the  negligence  of  an  engineer  on  another  locomotive  than  tliat 
on  which  he  was  serving,  and  an  action  was  brought  by  his  tulminis- 
tratrlx  to  i-ccover  damages  for  such  death.  The  right  to  recover  was 
based  on  section  3c3G5-22  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  alleged  negligent  engineer  should  be  held  to  be  the 
sui)erior  and  not  the  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased  fireman. 

In  the  United  Statt\s  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio, 
eastern  division,  this  section  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  Bul- 
letin of  the  Bureiiu  of  Labor,  No.  5G,  p.  2(^7),  from  which  finding 
this  appeal  was  taken,  with  the  result  of  a  reversal  of  the  court  below 
and  orders  for  a  new  trial. 

The  grounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  \ 

statute  appear  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Richards,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  suit  could  not  have  been  maintained  under  the  law  as  it  stood 
in  Ohio  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  2, 1890  (ST  Ohio  Laws,  ^ 

f).  149),  for  under  that  law  the  negligence  relied  on  was  that  of  a  fel- 
ow-servant,  for  which  the  company  was  not  liable.  The  suit,  there- 
fore, was  Iwised  u[>on  section  3  (page  150)  of  the  act  referred  to 
[section  88^)5-22  Ohio  Rev.  St.],  which  reads  as  follows: 

^'Skc.  3.  In  all  actions  against  the  railroad  company  for  personal 
injury  to,  or  death  resulting  from  personal  injury,  of  any  person, 
while  in  the  employ  of  such  company,  arising  from  the  negligence  of 
such  company  or  anv  of  its  ofHcers  or  employees,  it  shall  be  held  in 
addition  to  the  liability  now  existing  by  law,  that  every  person  in  the 
employ  of  such  company,  actually  having  power  or  autnority  to  direct 
or  control  any  other  employee  of  such  company',  is  not  tlie  fellow- 
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servant,  but  superior  of  such  other  employee,  also  that  every  person 
in  the  employ  of  such  company  haying  charge  or  control  of  employees 
in  any  separate  branch  or  department,  shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior 
and  not  fellow-servant  of  employees  in  any  other  branch  or  depart- 
ment who  have  no  power  to  direct  or  control  in  the  branch  or  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  employed." 

We  appix)ach  the  consideration  of  the  validity,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  Onio,  of  an  Ohio  law,  with  some  reluctance;  for  the  question 
is  one  whose  determination  properly  belongs  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio.     Unfortunately,  although  the  law  has  been  in  force  for  fourteen 
years,  and  several  times  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  the  validity 
of  the  prov^isions  now  assailed  has  yet  to  be  determined  by  that  tri- 
bunal.    The  lower  courts  of  Ohio  are  divided  on  the  question,  the 
weight  of  authority  being  in  favor  of  the  constitutionalit}'  of  the  act. 
Un^er  these  circumstances,  the  well-settled  rule  that,  where  the  con- 
stitutional it3'  of  a  law  is  involved*,  every  possible  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  its  validity,  and  continues  until  the  contrary  is  shown  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  laid  down  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  supreme  court  of  Oliio,  is  peculiarly  applicable.    [Cases 
cited.] 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  the  general  rule  in  Ohio  was  that  a 
railix>ad  compan}'  was  not  responsible  to  an  employee  for  injuries 
resulting  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion, however,  that  where  one  employee  was  put  under  the  control  of 
another,  the  company  was  liable  to  tne  former  for  injuries  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  latter,  when  both  were  acting  in  the  common 
service.  (Little  Miami  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Stevens,  20  Ohio,  416;  Railroad 
Co.  v.  Keary,  3  Ohio  St.  201.)  In  the  latter  case  Judge  Ranney  pointed 
out  that  the  risk  assumed  on  entering  the  employment  of  a  i-ailroad 
company  is  only  that  resulting  from  the  carelassness  of  those  engaged 
in  a  common  emploj^ment,  and  said,  (page  211):  '"No  service  is  com- 
mon that  does  not  admit  a  common  participation,  and  no  servants  are 
fellow- servants  when  one  is  placed  in  control  over  the  other."  So 
important  was  this  Ohio  rule,  rendering  a  railroad  company  liable  to 
a  subordinate  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  his  superior, 
deemed  to  be,  that  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Railway  Co.  v,  Spangler, 
4A  Ohio  St.  471,  8  N.  E.  467,  58  Am.  St.  Rep.  833,  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  a  company  to  stipulate  with  its  emploj^ees  that  this  lia- 
bility should  not  attach.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  liability  was  not 
created  for  the  protection  of  the  employees  simply,  but  had  its  reason 
and  foundation  in  a  public  necessity  and  policy. 

So  it  appears  that,  under  the  Ohio  rule  as  it  existed  when  this  act 
was  passed,  the  relation  of  the  negligent  to  the  injured  employee 
determined  the  liability  of  the  company.  If  the  negligent  emplo\'ee 
was  in  control  of  the  injured  one,  the  company  was  held  liable,  because 
then  the  two  were  not  deemed  fellow-servants,  engaged  in  a  common 
emploj'ment,  but  one  was  ix?garded  as  the  superior  of  the  other.  Rec- 
ognizing this  ground  of  distinction  as  existing  in  Ohio,  section  three 
not  only  gives  it  statutory  force,  but  extends  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany by  broadening  the  class  of  superiors  in  the  service  and  narrow- 
mg  that  of  fellow-servants.  It  provides  tliat  in  all  actions  against  the 
railroad  company,  for  personal  injury  or  wrongful  death,  it  shall  be 
held,  ''in  addition  to  the  liability  now  existing  by  law" — 
(1)  ''That  every  person  in  the  emplo}'  of  such  company,  actually 
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having  power  or  authority  to  direct  or  control  any  other  employee  of 
such  company,  is  not  the  fellow-servant,  but  superior,  of  such  other 
employee;"  and, 

(2)  ''Also  that  every  person  in  the  employ  of  such  company  having 
charge  or  control  of  employees  in  any  separate  branch  or  department 
shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and  not  fellow  -servant  of  employees 
in  any  other  branch  or  aepartment  who  have  no  power  to  direct  or 
control  in  the  branch  or  department  in  which  they  are  employed." 

The  exercise  of  authority  by  one  employee  over  another  is  thus 
made  the  test.  Any  employee  who  exercises  authority  over  another 
is  "not  the  fellow-servant,  but  superior,"  of  such  other,  and  every 
employee  who  exercises  authority  over  another  in  his  own  branch  or 
department  is  "the  superior,  ana  not  fellow-servant," of  an  employee 
in  a  separate  branch  or  department  who  exercises  no  authority  there. 
If  the  negligent  employee  is,  by  virtue  of  this  enactment,  the  supe- 
rior, and  not  fellow-servant,  of  the  injured  employee,  the  latter  did 
not  assume  the  risk  of  his  negligence,  and  the  company  is  responsible. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  basis  of  the  new  classitication  made  by 
the  legislature  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  old  made  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio.  The  class  is  merely  broadened  by  a  logical  extension 
of  the  rule.  Under  the  old,  the  company  was  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  one  who  exercised  authority  over  the  emplovee  injured  through  his 
negligence;  under  the  new,  it  is  liable  not  only  for  the  negligence  of 
one  who  exercises  authority  over  the  employee  injured,  but  of  one 
who,  exercising  authority  in  one  branch  or  department,  by  his  negli- 
gence causes  the  injury  of  an  employee  in  another  who  exercises  no 
authority  there. 

The  contention  is  that  the  act  violates  the  second  section  of  the  bill  of 
rights  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  which  provides  that  "all  political 
powiBr  is  inherent  in  the  people;  government  is  instituted  for  their  equal 
protection  and  benefit;'^  and  which,  as  held  in  the  case  of  the  State  ex 
rel.  V.  Ferris,  63  Ohio  St.  314,  41  N.  E.  579,  30  L.  R.  A.  218,  is  not  less 
broad  than  that  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  provides 
that  no  State  shall  "deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law."  It  is  strongly  urged  tnat  the  statute, 
by  conferring  upon  some  employees  a  right  to  recover  which  is  denie<i 
others,  unjustly  discriminates  among  those  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, creating  a  favored  class,  ana  denying  to  those  outside  of  it 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

The  doctrine  is  well  settled  that  the  general  assembly,  in  the  absence 
of  an  applicable  prohibition,  has  power  to  classify  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, conferring  rights  or  imposing  burdens  on  the  created  classes, 
according  to  its  views  of  what  is  just  and  expedient  and  will  promote 
the  general  welfare,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  there  must  be 
some  reasonable  ground  for  the  classification  made.  [Cases  cited.] 
The  sole  question  in  the  case,  therefore,  is  whether  the  exercise  or 
authority  m  the  service  affords  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  railroad  employees.  A  valid  classification  for  legislative  pur- 
poses **must  always  rest  upon  some  difference  which  bears  a  reason- 
able and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect  to  which  the  classification 
is  proposed,  and  can  never  be  made  arbitrarily  and  without  any  such 
basis."  It  must  be  grounded  upon  "a  reason  of  a  public  nature,"  and 
''the  act  must  affect  all  who  are  within  the  reason  for  its  enactment." 

'^^^  court  below  based  its  holding  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional  upon 
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the  ground  that  the  classification  was  wholly  arbitrary;  that  there  is  no 
real  distinction  in  the  railroad  service  between  an  employee  who  exer- 
cises authority  and  one  who  does  not — for  instance,  between  an  engi- 
neer and  a  fireman — yet,  under  the  law,  if  both,  while  running  a  tram, 
were  injured  through  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  of  another  train, 
the  fireman,  having  no  one  under  him,  would  have  a  right  to  recover, 
while  the  engineer,  being  in  control  of  the  fireman,  would  not.  The 
court  thought  this  placed  the  power  of  classification  in  the  hands  of 
the  company,  and  suggested  that  it  could  substantially  relieve  itself 
from  all  liability  by  placing  on  each  train  a  boy  who,  by  its  rules, 
would  be  in  the  charge  or  control  of  every  other  employee  on  the  train. 
As  to  the  suggestion,  obviously  the  company  could  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  By  no  trick  of  that  sort  could  it  evade  the  law  and  escape  lia- 
bility. I'he  court  would  look  through  the  sham  to  the  real  grades  of 
the  service.  (B.  &  O.  R.  K.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  149  U.  S.  368,  380, 13  Sup. 
Ct.  914,  37  L.  Ed,  772.)  But  passing  this,  the  court  in  its  supposed 
case  lost  sight  of  the  positions,  relative  to  one  another,  occupied  m  the 
service  by  an  engineer  and  a  fireman.  Under  the  old  law  the  engineer 
was  deemed  the  superior,  and  not  the  fellow-servant,  of  the  fireman  if 
both  were  on  the  same  engine.  Now,  this  was  a  reasonable  distinction, 
because  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  itself  made  it.  Is  it  any  less  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  an  engineer  is  the  superior  of  a  fireman,  although 
they  are  on  different  engines?  This  is  wnat  the  new  law  says.  If  tne 
distinction  made  by  the  old  law  is  reasonable,  why  call  that  made  by 
the  new  arbitrary?     In  each  case  there  was  an  attempt  to  define 


that  they  are  not  in  a  common  service.  We  hold  that  the  provisions 
of  section  three  involved  in  this  case  do  not  violate  the  constitution  of 
Ohio. 


Employment  Offices — Limiting  Charges — Constitutionality  op 
Statute — £x  parte  Dickey^  Supreme  Court  of  California^  77  Pacific 
Reporter^  page  934- — C.  E.  Dickey  had  been  found  guilty  of  violating 
chapter  11,  Laws  of  1903  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  48, 
p.  1126),  regulating  employment  oflices,  and  applied  to  the  supreme 
court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  claiming  that  the  provision  of  the 
law  under  which  he  was  held  was  unconstitutional.  The  reference 
was  to  section  4  of  this  act,  which  limits  the  fee  of  an  employment 
ofiice  to  10  per  cent  of  the  first  month's  earnings  in  the  position 
secured,  or  to  10  per  cent  of  the  earnings  if  the  employment  is  for  less 
than  a  month. 

The  court  declared  this  provision  unconstitutional.  Judge  Shaw  dis- 
senting, and  ordered  the  release  of  Dickey. 

Judge  Henshaw,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

As^to  the  scope  of  the  legislative  exercise  of  the  police  power,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  recent  case  of  Holden  v. 
Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  18  Sup.  Ct.  383,  42  L.  Ed.  780  [see  Bulletin  of 
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the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  17,  p.  625],  discussinpf  the  qaestion  of 
the  right  of  one  to  pursue  an  ordinary  and  legitimate  vocation,  to 
acquire  property,  ana  to  make  contracts  to  that  end,  says:  "This  right 
of  contract,  however,  is  itself  subject  to  certain  limitations  which  the 
State  may  lawfully  impose  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers.  While 
this  court  has  held  tliat  the  police  power  can  not  be  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  oppressive  and  unjust  legislation,  it  may  be  lawfully  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  health,  safety,  or  morals, 
or  the  abatement  of  public  nuisances,  and  a  large  discretion,  is  neces- 
sarily vested  in  the  legislature  to  determine  not  only  what  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  require,  but  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the 
Erotection  of  such  interests.'"  And  Judge  Cooley — Constitutional 
limitations  (7th  Ed.)  p.  837 — declares:  "The  limit  to  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  in  these  cases  must  be  this:  The  regulation  must  have 
reference  to  the  comfort,  safety,  or  welfare  of  society."  In  the  same 
connec^tion  this  court  has  said  (Sonora  v.  Gurtin,  137  Cal.  583, 70  Pac. 
674):  '"A  police  regulation  or  resti'aint  is  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing damage  to  the  public  or  to  third  persons.  There  arc  certain  lines 
of  business  and  certain  occupations  which  i^equire  police  regulation 
because  of  their  peculiar  character,  in  order  that  harm  may  not  come 
to  the  public,  or  that  the  threatened  danger  may  be  averted.  Where 
the  profession  or  business  is  not  dangerous  to  the  public,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  can  not  be  subjected  to  any  police  i*egulation 
whatever  which  does  not  fall  within  the  power  of  taxation  for  rev- 
enue." The  business  in  which  this  defendant  is  engaged  is  not  only 
innocent  and  innocuous,  but  is  highly  beneficial,  as  tending  the  more 
quickly  to  secure  labor  for  the  unemployed.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  business,  therefore,  that  in  any  way  threatens  or  endan- 
gers the  public  health,  safety,  or  morals.  >ior,  indeed,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  statute  to  regulate  in  these  regards,  or  in  any  of  them.  The 
declared  purpose  and  the  plain  effect  of  the  above-quoted  section  is  to 
limit  the  right  of  an  employment  agent  in  making  contracts — a  right 
free  to  those  who  follow  other  vocations — and  arbitraril}'^  to  fix  the 
compensation  which  he  may  receive  for  the  services  which  he  renders. 

Here,  then,  is  laid  down  a  most  di-astic  rule  governing  the  conduct 
of  a  man  in  the  prosecution  of  a  harmless,  le^timate,  and  beneficial 
business.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
State,  the  protection  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  property  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  extended,  as  of  necessity  it  must  be,  to 
cover  the  right  to  acquire  property,  and  the  right  to  acquire  property 
must  and  does  include  the  employment  of  proper  means  to  that  end. 
[Cases  cited.] 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  statute  under  considera- 
tion leads  to  the  following  irresistible  conclusion.  The  petitioner  is 
engaged  in  a  harmless  and  beneficial  business.  As  part  oi  his  "prop- 
ert}'  in  that  business  are  the  services  that  he  renders  in  obtaining 
employment  for  those  seeking  it.  It  is  not  compulsory  upon  any  one 
to  emplo}'  him,  and  who  so  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  his  services  is  at 
liberty  to  reject  them  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  compensation 
are  not  satisfactory  to  him.  This  right  of  contract  common  to  all 
legitimate  occupations  is  an  asset  of  the  petitioner  in  his  chosen  occu- 
pation, and,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  part  of  the  property  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  is  guaranteed  protection  b}'^  the  Constitution.  By 
the  act  in  question  he  is  arbitrarily  stripped  of  this  right  of  contract, 
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and  deprived  of  his  property,  and  left,  in  following  his  vocation  and 
in  pursuit  of  his  liveluiood,  circumscril^d  and  hampered  by  a  law  not 
applicable  to  his  fellow-men  in  other  occupations.  Where,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  the  line  be  di*awn,  if  the  les[islature,  under  the  guise  of 
the  exercise  of  its  police  pow^er,  should  thus  be  peimitted  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  one  class  of  citizens!  Why  should  not  the  butcher 
and  the  baker,  dealing  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  be  restricted  in  their 
Tight  of  eofitract,  ana  consequently  in  their  profits,  to  10,  5,  or  1  per 
cent  i  Why  should  not  the  contractor,  the  merchant,  the  professional 
man,  be  likewise  subjected  to  such  paternal  laws,  and  why  might  not 
the  legislature  fix  the  price  and  value  of  the  services  of  labor  i^  The 
law  is  clearly  one  of  those,  the  danger  of  whose  enactment  was  fore- 
shadowed by  this  court  in  Ex  parte  Jentzsch,  112  Cal.  468, 44  Pac.  803, 
32  L.  R,  A.  G04,  when  it  said:  "So,  while  the  police  power  is  one 
whose  proper  use  makes  most  potently  for  good,  in  its  undefined  scope 
and  inordinate  exercise  lurk  no  small  danger  to  the  republic.  For  trie 
difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  defining  its  just  limits  and  bounds 
affords  a  temptation  to  the  legislature  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
citizens  with  experimental  laws,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  well 
meant." 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  provision  of  the  act  under  consider- 
ation is  declared  void,  and  the  prisoner  is  discharged  from  custody. 

From  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Shaw  the  following  is  quoted 
as  showing  his  reasons  for  upholding  the  law: 

In  considering  the  validity  of  laws  which  have  no  specific  relation  to 
health  or  comfort,  but  which  are  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  for  the  general  welfare  of  society,  many  of  the  sanie  principles 
are  iipplica])le  as  in  those  involving  health  or  comfort.  The  people 
can  usually  be  trusted  to  look  after  the  preservation  of  their  own  health 
in  their  own  wa3\  But  owing  to  their  necessitous  circumstances, 
they  are  sometimes  unable  to  do  so  properly,  and  in  such  instances  the 
legislature  has  the  power  to  determine  for  them  what  shall  be  done 
for  that  purpose.  So,  also,  people  generally  may  be  depended  on  to 
make  sucii  conti*acts  as  their  several  interests  demand,  and  under  all 
ordinar}'^  conditions  the  right  freely  to  do  this  can  not  be  interfered 
with  or  controlled  by  the  legislative  power.  But  under  some  circum- 
stances, a  class  of  persons  may  be  so  situated  with  respect  to  another 
class  that  they  ai'c  subject  to  oppression,  and,  though  nominally  free 
and  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  please,  they  are  in  reality  compelled  to 
act  at  the  dictation  of  others,  whose  self-interest  leads  them  to  take 
an  undue  advantage;  and  in  such  cases  the  legislature  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  police  powers,  declare  that  certain  contracts,  whiciL,  in  its 
judgment,  it  deems  injurious  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  shall  not  be  made,  and,  if  made,  shall  not  be  enforceable. 
In  tnis  connection  the  observations  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  last  cited  [Holden  i\  Hardy]  concerning  the  validity 
of  a  law  prescribing  the  hours  of  labor  in  ceilain  exceptional  occupa- 
tions are  pertinent.  Speaking  of  the  mind's  and  the  mine  owners,  the 
court  sa^'s:  ^*  The  proprietors  of  these  establishments  and  their  opera- 
tives do  not  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  their  interests  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conflicting.  The  former  naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much 
labor  as  possible  from  their  employees,  while  the  latter  are  often  induced 
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by  the  fear  of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their  judg- 
ment, fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  detrimental  to  their  health  or 
strength.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules,  and  the 
laborers  are  practically  constramea  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases  self- 
interest  is  often  an  unsafe  guide,  and  the  legislature  may  interpose  ita 
authority." 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  just  limitations  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  for  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate  and 
weak.  It  is  not  absolutely  free  from  the  supervision  of  the  courts. 
But  wo  can  not  hold  the  law  void  because  we  think  it  may  prove  inetf ac- 
tual for  the  purpose  intended,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  or  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  to  obey  the  man- 
dates. The  validity  of  a  law  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  will  be  obeyed.  The  possibility  of  its  enforcement  is  a  matter 
solel}'  for  the  legislature  to  consider  when  the  law  is  enacted.  Nor  can  we 
place  our  own  judgment  against  that  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  which  the  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  provide, 
unless  we  can  clearly  see  that  there  can  be  no  such  necessitv.  ''Though 
reasonable  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pa^s 
a  law,  or  as  to  whether  a  law  is  calculated  or  adapted  to  promote  the 
health,  safety,  or  comfort  of  the  people,  or  to  secure  good  order,  or 
promote  the  general  welfare,  we  must  resolve  them  in  favor  of  that 
department  of  the  government."  (Holdenr.  Hardy,  supra.)  Toquote 
further  from  the  same  case:  "The  question  in  each  case  is  whether 
the  legislature  has  adopted  the  statute  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable 
discretion,  or  whether  its  action  be  a  mere  excuse  for  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination, or  the  oppression  or  spoliation  of  a  particular  class." 

With  these  rules  for  our  ^uidanccj  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  law.  In  the  light  of 
history,  and  even  in  the  face  of  present  conditions,  we  can  not  say  that 
the  law  was  not  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  discretion,  nor 
that  there  may  not  exist  a  reasonable  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
those  classes  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  emplov- 
ment  at  every  check  to  the  current  of  industrial  progress,  from  the 
possible  rapacious  demands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  another  opportunity  to  earn  subsistence  by  their 
toil. 


Examination  and  Licensing  of  Barbers— Barbers'  Schools — 
Delegated  Powers — Constitutionality  of  Statute  —  State  v. 
BriggH^  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon^  77  Pacific  Ref^arter^  page  7 50. — This 
case  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  on  an  appeal  from  the 
circuit  court  of  Multnomah  County,  in  which  H.  L.  Briggs  had  been 
convicted  of  conducting  a  barber  school  without  the  license  required 
by  the  laws  of  1899,  page  237,  as  amended  by  the  laws  of  1903,  page  27. 
(For  full  law  sec  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  25,  pp.  919- 
921,  and  No.  66,  pp.  329-332.)  On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
however,  the  court  ruled  that  the  act  in  question  was  unconstitutional 
and  void  in  that  it  delegated  to  the  board  of  examiners  provided  for 
therein  legislative  authority,  and  vested  in  them  power  to  issue  or 
withhold  licenses  arbitraril}'  and  at  pleasure. 
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From  this  order  the  State  appealed,  and  obtained  in  the  supreme 
court  a  revei'sal  of  the  order  of  the  lower  court. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Bean,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

While  the  law  defines  what  shall  constitute  a  barber,  it  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  standard  or  degree  of  knowledge,  learning,  experience,  or 
qualification  which  shall  1^  required  before  applicants  shall  be  licensed 
or  authorized  to  pi'actice  or  follow  the  trade  or  calling,  but  leaves  that 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  examiners.  This,  it  is  argued, 
renders  the  act  void,  because  it  is  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority, 
and  vests  in  the  board  arbitrary  and  unregulative  powers.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  defendant  is  that,  while  the  legislature  may  lawf uUv  regu- 
late the  trade  or  calling  of  a  barber,  and  require  all  persons  following 
it  to  register,  or  obtain  certificates  from  the  board  of  examiners,  it 
must  provide  in  the  act  the  standard  of  qualification  required,  leaving 
to  the  board  the  mere  duty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  applicant 
possesses  such  qualification.  Legislative  power  can  not  be  delegated, 
and  the  legislature  can  not  confer  upon  any  person,  officer,  or  tribunal 
the  right  to  determine  what  the  law  shall  be.  This  is  a  function 
which  the  legislature  alone  is  authorized  under  the  constitution  to 
exercise.  The  constitutional  inhibition,  however,  can  not  be  extended 
so  as  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  conferring  authority  upon  an 
administrative  board  to  adopt  suitable  rules,  by-laws,  regulations,  and 
requirements  to  aid  in  the  successful  carrying  out  and  execution  of  a 
law  it  has  passed.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  admirably  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Agnew  in  Locke's  Appeal,  72  Pa.  491, 13  Am.  Rep.  716,  as 
follows:  ''Then  the  true  distinction,  1  conceive,  is  this:  The  legisla- 
ture can  not  delegate  its  power  to  make  a  law,  but  it  can  make  a  law 
to  delegate  a  power  to  determine  some  fact  or  state  of  things  upon 
which  the  law  makes,  or  intends  to  make,  its  own  action  depend.  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government.  There  are 
many  things  upon  which  wise  and  useful  legislation  must  depend, 
which  can  not  be  known  to  the  lawmaking  power,  and  must,  tnere- 
fore,  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  determination  outside  of  the  halls  of 
legislation. 

Judge  Bean  recited  a  number  of  cases,  and  continuing,  said: 

These  authorities  are  directly  to  the  purpose  that  in  the  regulation 
and  licensing  of  trades,  occupations,  callings,  and  professions  which 
affect  the  public  welfare  the  legislature  must  enact  the  law  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view;  but  it  may  be  carried  into  execution 
by  some  officer  or  board  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  such  officer 
or  board  may  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  those 
desiring  to  follow  such  callings  or  professions. 

Now,  is  the  law  in  question  open  to  the  objection  that  it  confers 
upon  the  board  of  barber  examiners  power  to  prescribe  varying  stand- 
ards of  qualifications  for  different  applicants,  or  arbitrarily  to  grant 
or  refuse  a  license  at  will?  The  autnority  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  barber  is  a  general  grant  of  power,  and  does  not  vest  in  the 
board  the  absolute  discretion  to  grant  or  withhold  licenses.  The 
board  is  required  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  by  prescribing  fair 
and  reasonable  qualifications  appropriate  to  the  calling  intended  to  be 
regulated,  operating  generally  and  impartially  upon  all  in  like  situa- 
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tion>;  and  there  Ls  no  pretense  that  it  has  not  done  so.  If  it  should 
act  arbitrarily  or  oppressively,  its  conduct  might  call  for  a  remedy 
against  thf;  mi'mbers  of  the  l>oard,  but  it  would  not  furnish  a  ground 
for  declaring  the  art  invalid.  [Cases  cited. J  The  constitutionality  of 
a  law  is  to  l>e  detennined  by  its  provisions,  and  not  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  niav  be  aduiinisteri'd;  and,  unless  it  conflicts  with  the  consti- 
tution, the  law  is  valid.  The  law  here  in  question  provides  for  the 
apiK>intnient  of  a  }>oard,  made  up  of  persons  skilled  in  the  calling,  to 
which  the  duties  imposed  are  intru^^ted  for  performance,  and  to  which 
is  committed  the  power  of  prescribing  such  qualifications  for  appli- 
cants applying  for  licenses  desiring  to  practice  the  trade  or  calling  of 
a  l/jirber  as  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  it  must  he  presumed  that 
the  Iwmrd  will  exercise  fiiirly  and  ini|>artial1y  the  |)owers  conferred. 

It  follows  that  the  judgment  of  tlie  court  lx»low  mast  be  revei-sed, 
and  it  is  *?o  ordered. 


IIouiw  OK  Labor — Bakeriks— Poltck  Power — Constitution alttt 

OF  Statute — Pmpfe  v.  iMrltn^r^  Court  of  Apihnh^  *>/ Xt-ir  Yorl\  09 
Xort^raxfern  Rrport'  i\  pnqe  373. — This  was  an  appeal  from  tho  appel- 
late division  of  the  supreme  court,  fourth  department,  by  Joseph 
Lcxrhner,  convicU»d  of  violation  of  the  statute  regulating  the  hours  of 
la(K>r  in  bakerie**,  seilion  110,  article  K,  <*hapter  41.5,  of  the  I^ws  of 
l8t*7.  (/onviction  was  first  had  in  the  citv  court  of  New  York,  and 
was  affirmed  in  tlu*  appellate  division,  from  which  this  appeal  was 
taken.  The  court  of  appeals  likewise  affirn)ed  the  judgment,  the  sole 
question  being  as  to  the  constituticmality  of  the  s<*ction  referred  to. 
Tli(»>  constitutionality  was  upheld  by  a  divided  court  on  the  grounds 
that  tfie  limitation  of  hours  was  propi'rly  a  health  regulation,  throe 
dissenting  judges  holding  that  such  a  restriction  was  not  warranted  as 
a  health  regulation  and  that  it  was  iin  int<»rferenc(?  with  the  right  of 
contract  as  guaranteed  !)y  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Besides  two  dissenting  opinions,  two  con- 
curring opinions  were  filed,  setting  forth  in  i)articuiar  the  authorities 
and  grounds  for  maintaining  tliat  the  i)rovision  may  properly  be 
classiul  as  a  health  law.  From  the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Is  there  room  to  doubt  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  legislature  in 
proliibiting  the  use  of  cellars  for  liakeries  unless  the  occupant  first 
complies  M'ith  the  siinitary  provisions  of  this  article  is  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  use  of  the  food  made  dangerous  by  the  germs  that 
thrive  in  darkness  and  uucleanness?  Is  it  possible  tliat  any  one  can 
question  tliat  the  sole  purj)ose  of  the  legislature  is  the  safeguarding  of 
tne  public  health  when  it  provides  for  floors,  ceilings,  and  side  walls 
of  such  material  as  that  tney  may  be  readily  cleansed;  compels  the 
keeping  of  flour  or  meal  focKl  products  in  dr\'  and  airy  rooms,  so 
arranged  that  the  storing  facilities  can  be  properly  cleaned,  and  pro- 
hibits the  keeping  of  domestic  animals  within  such  rooms?  And  will 
^y  one  question  tiie  motive  which  induced  the  prohibition  of  a  "water- 
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closet,  earth-closet,  privy  or  ashpit  *  ♦  *  within  or  connected 
directly  with  the  bake-room  of  any  bakery,  hotel  or  public  restaurant "  ? 
If  not,  why  should  any  one  question  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  pro- 
viding in  the  same  article,  and  as  a  part  of  the  scheme,  that  **  No  em- 
ployee shall  he  required  or  permitted  to  work"  in  such  establishment 
*'niore  than  sixty  nours  in  any  one  week,"  an  average  of  10  hours  for 
each  working  da}'.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  from  this  statute  as 
a  whole  that  the  legislature  had  in  mind  that  the  health  and  cleanliness 
of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  workrooms,  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  be  careful 
and  cleanly  when  well,  and  not  overworked,  than  when  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  which  makes  for  careless  and  slovenlv  habits,  and  tends  to 
dirt  and  disease.  If  there  is  opportunity — and  who  can  doubt  it? — 
for  this  view,  then  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  enact  as  it  did,  and 
the  courts  are  bound  to  sustain  its  action  as  justified  by  the  police 
power,  as  we  see  from  the  authorities  referred  to  earlier  in  this  opmion. 

1  hear  but  one  argument  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  mind  that  the  object  of  this  statute  is  not  to  protect  the  public,  and 
that  argument  is  that  article  8  is  to  be  found  in  the  labor  law.  There- 
fore it  is  said  it  is  a  labor  law,  not  a  health  law.  The  question  pre- 
sented by  that  argument  is,  does  the  label  or  the  body  of  the  statute 
prevail  ?  Does  calling  a  statute  names  deprive  it  of  its  intended  and  real 
character?  If  a  statute  relating  principally  to  banking  happens,  in  the 
course  of  codification,  to  be  incorporated  as  an  article  in  the  general 
corporation  law,  does  it  cease  to  operate  on  the  banking  business?  I 
submit  without  argument  that  the  questions  answer  themselves. 
Assuming,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  argument  only,  that  the  label 
is  of  such  substantial  importance  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  against  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  statute,  then  I  say  that  article  8  bears  its  own 
title,  which  is  ^'Bakeries  and  Confectionery  Establishments."  All 
that  is  contained  in  that  article  relates  to  bakeries  and  confectionery 
establishments  and  their  conduct,  and  to  no  other  subject  whatever. 
Therefore  it  is  full}^  appropriatel} ,  and  harmoniously  entitled. 

Again,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  mere 
reading  of  the  statute,  that  the  legislative  purpose  is  to  benefit  the 
public,  we  must  assume— even  if  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  work  of  employees  is  not  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  general  public  who  take  the  wares  made  by  such  employees — that 
the  legislature  intends  to  protect  the  health  of  the  employees  in  such 
establishments;  that,  for  some  reason  sufficient  to  it,  it  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  in  work  of  this  character  men  ought  not  to  be 
employed  more  than  an  average  of  10  hours  a  day.  Now,  that  being 
so — and  certainl}'  no  more  restricted  view  of  that  stiitute  can  be  taken 
b}'  those  who  would  destroy  it — we  find  that  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  within  the  police  power,  not  onl}'  under  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  this  State,  and  of  this  court. 

Again,  many  medical  authorities  classif}'  workers  in  bakers'  or  con- 
fectioners' establishments  with  potters,  stonecutters,  file  grinders,  and 
other  workers  whose  occupation  necessitates  the  inhalation  of  dust 
particles,  and  hence  predisposes  its  members  to  consumption.  The 
published  medical  opinions  and  vital  statistics  bearing  upon  that  sub- 
ject standing  alone  fully  justify  the  section  under  review  as  one  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  emplo\'ees  in  such  establishments,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  court  to  assume  that  the  section  was  framed  not  only 
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in  the  light  of,  but  also  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  med- 
ical authority  bearing  upon,  the  subject — authority  which  reasonably 
challenges  the  attention  and  stimulates  the  helpfulness  of  the  philan- 
thropist. 

The  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  from  an  examination 
of  the  statute  in  the  light  of  the  authorities  cited,  that  the  purpose  of 
article  8,  and  every  part  of  it,  including  the  provision  in  question,  is 
to  benefit  the  public;  that  it  has  a  just  and  reasonable  relation  to  the 

!)ublic  welfare,  and  hence  is  within  the  police  power  possessed  by  the 
egislature. 


Injunctions — Parties  not  Defendants  to  Original  Bill — Con- 
tempts— Answers  of  Defendants— Process — Anderson  et  al.  v. 
Indiana])oli8  Drop  Forging  Company  et  aLj  Appellate  Court  of 
Indiana^  72  Nortlieastei^i  Reporter^  page  277. — James  Anderson  and 
others  had  been  found  guilty  of  contempt  by  the  superior  court  of 
Marion  County,  and  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  appellate  court,  result- 
ing in  an  afKrmation  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  defendant  company  had,  on  November  8,  1902,  applied  for  an 
injunction  against  an  association  of  machinists  and  certain  other  per- 
sons, which  injunction  was  in  due  course  issued,  restraining  the  par- 
ties named  and  "all  persons  now  or  hereafter  aiding  or  abetting  them 
or  confederating  or  conspiring  with  them,  or  either  of  them,"  from 
interfering  with  the  business  of  the  companj'^,  and  **  from  molesting, 
compelling,  inducing,  or  attempting  to  induce,  by  threats,  intimida- 
tion, violence,  or  force,  any  of  its  employees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  do 
their  work  or  discharge  their  duties  as  such  employees,  or  to  leave 
its  service." 

In  June  following,  assaults  and  arrests  on  false  charges  were  com- 
plained of  by  the  company  as  being  in  violation  of  the  injunction. 
The  parties  cited  plead  that  they  could  not  be  held,  as  not  being  par- 
ties to  the  original  bill.  The  court  held,  however,  that  if  they  had 
actual  notice  of  the  injunction,  they  were  amenable,  though  not  origi- 
nally named,  citing  Ex  parte  Lennon,  166  U.  S.  548,  17  Sup.  Ct.  658. 
The  appellants  further  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment  against  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indiana  statute 
regulating  contempts.  On  this  point  and  the  question  of  process, 
Judge  Roby,  speaking" for  the  court,  ruled  as  follows: 

Neither  section  was  intended  to  apply  to  cases  in  chancery,  where 
it  has  always  been  the  rule  that  ''the  truth  of  the  defendants'  state- 
ments in  replv  to  interrogatories  filed  may  bo  controverted  on  the 
other  side,  ana  the  whole  matter  inquired  into  and  ascertained  by  the 
court  *  *  *."  Without  the  power  to  enforce  these  decrees  by 
punishing  disobedience  in  violation  of  them,  a  court  of  chancery  would 
DC  worse  than  useless,  and  for  this  reason  the  practice  on  the  point  we 
are  considering  differs  from  that  of  a  court  of  common  law.  For,  if 
answer  of  defendant  in  questions  of  contempt  were  conclusive,  a 
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decree  might  lose  all  its  vitality  and  not  be  enforced  at  all.  The  temp- 
tation in  many  cases  to  defeat  the  efficacy  of  the  decree  by  sturay 
denial  of  the  imputed  contempt  might  be  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of 
the  party.  The  rule  therefore  is  regarded  as  well  settled  in  England 
and  in  this  country  that,  in  chancery,  testimony  will  be  heard  to  con- 
tradict as  well  as  to  support  the  truth  of  a  statement  made  by  one 
against  whom  proceedings  for  contempt  have  been  instituted.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  refer  to  the  inherent  power  of  the  courts 
to  enforce  their  decrees  and  command  respect  for  their  processes. 
The  existence  of  such  powers  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
system  of  government.  No  legislature  can  abridge,  limit,  or  take 
away  such  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  attempting  to  define 
the  offense  or  undertaking  to  regulate  procedure.  The  legislature  of 
Indiana  has  not  attempted  to  do  so.  It  follows  that  appellants  were 
not  entitled  to  be  discharged  upon  their  verified  answer. 

The  appellants  appeared  to  the  pi'oceeding.  They  can  not,  there- 
fore, complain  of  lack  of  process.  The  evidence  supports  the  finding. 
The  learned  judge  of  the  superior  court  was  constramed  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  appellants  themselves. 

« 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Insurance — Notice — Deer  Trail  Consol- 
idated Mining  Company  et  al.  v.  Maryland  Casualty  Company^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington^  78  Pacific  Reporter^  page  135. — 
Yarwood  Brothers  and  the  mining  company  above  named  were  oper- 
ating a  mine  in  partnership  in  the  years  1900-1901,  the  former  being 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  undertaking,  the  proceeds  being  equally 
shared  between  the  partners.  On  March  20,  1900,  the  mining  com- 
pany took  out  an  insurance  policy  with  the  casualty  company  named 
to  indemnify  itself  and  Yarwood  Brothers  against  loss  from  statutory 
and  common-law  liability  for  damages  on  account  of  bodily  injury 
suffered  by  any  employee  of  the  insured  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
This  policy  was  duly  delivered  to  the  Deer  Trail  company  and  the 
premium  paid,  but  Yarwood  Brothers  were  not  informed  nor  had 
they  any  knowledge  thereof.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1900,  an  employee 
in  the  mine  was  injured  through  the  negligence  of  his  employers,  but 
did  not  inform  the  management  of  any  intention  to  sue  for  damages 
at  that  time,  nor  until  January  of  the  following  year.  On  the  day  on 
which  notice  was  served  on  the  mining  company  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  insurance  company  were  requested  to  defend  the  action, 
which  they  refused  to  do.  The  suit  proceeded  to  judgment,  damages 
being  awarded  and  paid. 

The  mining  company  then  sought  to  recover  from  the  insurance 
company  on  its  policy,  and  secured  judgment  in  the  superior  court  of 
Spokane  County.  From  this  judgment  an  appeal  was  taken,  with 
the  result  that  the  lower  court  was  reversed,  the  supreme  court  ruling 
that  the  contract  of  the  insurance  company  was  not  observed.     Among 
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the  provisions  of  the  policy  was  one  requiring  immodiate  notice  of  the 

occurrence  of  an  accident;  another  declared  that  no  cliange  of  temis 

or  waiver  of  provisions  would  be  valid  unless  by  written  indorsement, 

signed  at  the  home  office  by  the  {)resident  or  secretary  of  the  company', 

which  step  had  not  been  taken. 

On  the  subject  of  notice.  Judge  Mount,  speaking  for  the  court, 

said: 

It  is  conceded  that  the  accident  oecnri^d  on  May  19,  1900,  and  that 
no  notice  thereof  was  given  to  the  appellant  until  January  21,  1901. 
The  excuse  offered  in  the  complaint  and  by  the  witne^ssos  for  this  fail- 
ure to  give  notice  was  that  the  Yarwood  Hros.,  who  had  charge  of  the 
mine  and  the  men  working  therein,  had  no  knowledge  or  notice  of  the 
policy.  The  Deer  Trail  Consolidated  Minin<y  Compan}^  which  pro- 
cured the  policy,  had  no  noti(*e  of  the  accident.  This  condition  of 
affairs  wms  brought  about  solely  by  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  insured 
to  notify  the  others  of  the  contract,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  no 
excuse  for  failure  to  notify  the  appellant  of  the  accident  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  policy.  This  court  has  heretofore  held  that  "imme- 
diate notice"  in  policies  of  this  kind  means  notice  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  Under  this  rule  we  think  the  lower  court  properly 
held  that  eight  months  was  not  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  that 
respondents  did  not  comply  with  this  requirement  of  the  policy,  which 
was  a  reasonable  one  for  appellant^s  protection  and  beneht. 
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JAHUASY  1,  1904. 

[The  Tenth  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  f>tAtefl  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1. 1904.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  U)  time  as  published.] 

HAWAn. 

ACTS  OF  UNITED  STATEvS  CX)yGRE8S,  1903-4. 
CHAPTeR  948. — Collection  of  statistics. 

Section  Feventy-six  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii/'  approved  April  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  ia  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  76. 
«♦♦*«»» 

It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  United  States  Coram is.aioner  of  I^bor  to  collect,  assort, 
arrange,  and  present  in  reports,  in  nineteen  hundrtKl  and  five,  and  everv  five  years 
thereafter,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  especially  in  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  all  such  other  subjects  as  C'ongress 
may  by  law  direct.  The  said  Commissioner  is  especially  charged  to  ascertain  the 
hipliest,  lowest^  and  average  nranl>er  of  employees  engaged  in  the  various  industries 
in  the  Territory,  to  be  classifieil  as  to  nativity,  sex,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of 
employment,  and  to  report  the  same  to  Congress. 

Approved,  April  8, 1904. 

I.OUISIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 
Act  No.  49. — Ptddlers^  licmse — Kxtmption  of  ineclumics. 

Section  1.  Section  12  of  act  No.  103  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  approved  July  10th,  1900,  ♦  ♦  ♦  [shall]  l)e  amende^l  and  reenacted 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  12. 
*«««««  ft 

The  provisions  of  this  section  governing  pe<ldlerfl  shall  not  be  construed  to  ai)ply 
*    *    *    to  persons  selling  their  own  work  or  productions. 

Approved  June  28,  A.  D.  1904. 

Act  No.  81. — Pnttcclion  of  eni])hnjees  on  street  railuuys — IncJoaed  platforms. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  person,  or  receiver  operating 
a  line  of  electric  street  railways  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  require  or  permit  the 
operation  upon  its  lines  of  any  electric  car,  during  the  perio<l  beginning  November 
15th,  and  ending  March  loth,  of  each  year,  unless  the  forward  end  of  such  car  is 
provided  with  a  screen  or  vestibule,  which  shall  fully  protect  the  motorinan  or  other 
person  operating  the  motive  [wwcr,  by  which  such  car  is  proj)elled,  anil  such  pas- 
sengers as  may  l)e  compelled  to  stand  on  the  pUitform,  from  wind  and  storm. 

Sec.  2.  Any  corporation,  i)erson  or  rec^Mver,  operating  a  line  of  street  railwavs  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  shall  in  any  manner  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  before  any 
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court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  caurt 
having  jurisdiction,  **  Provided,  that  each  day  upon  which  said  act  shall  be  violated 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense  and  shall  be  punishable  as  such." 
S£C.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  January  15th,  1905. 

Approved  July  4,  A.  D.  1904. 

Act  No.  165. — Exemption  of  wages  from  garnishment. 

Section  1.  Wages  earned  out  of  this  State  and  payable  out  of  this  State  shall  be 
exempt  from  attachment  of  garnishment  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  action  arose 
out  of  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  garnishees  in  such  cases  to  plead  such 
exemption  unless  the  defendant  is  actually  served  with  the  process. 

Approved  July  5,  A.  D.  1904. 

Act  No.  182. — Combinations  to  fix  uKtges. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  not  domiciled  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  enter  into  any  combination  or  agreement  with  another  corporation  to 
prevent  its  legally  authorized  representatives  m  Louisiana  from  accepting  a  higher 
compensation  than  the  corporations,  parties  to  the  aforesaid  agreement,  pay. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  revocation  of  the  license  of 
any  and  all  corporations  parties  to  the  unlawful  agreement  hereinbefore  mentionod 
for  the  year  for  which  said  license,  or  licenses,  shall  have  been  granted  and  for  12 
months  succeeding  the  year  for  which  said  license,  or  licenses,  shall  nave  been  revoked. 

Approved  July  7,  A.  D.  1904. 

Act  No.  195. — Time  for  meals  for  employees  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor  or  proprietors,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion doing  business  in  this  State,  in  cities  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
engaged  in  the  retail  business,  or  conducting  retail  department  stores  or  retail  estab- 
lishments, not  to  allow  their  clerks  at  least  one  hour  of  the  day,  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  a.  m.  and  3:00  p.  m.  for  their  midday  meal,  lunch  or  recreation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  proprietor  or  proprietors,  firm  or  corporation  found  guilty  of,  or  evad- 
ing, the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  ($100),  and  in  default  of  payment  thereot  be  imprisoned  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  (l5)  nor  more  than  six  months  (6). 

Approved  July  7,  A.  D.  1904. 

MABYIiAND. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 

Chapter  37. — Payment  of  wages — Semimonthly  pay  day—  Garrett  County. 

Section  1.  All  corporations  hereafter  engaged  in  mining  coal  or  fire  clay  in  Garrett 
Countv  are  hereby  required  to  pay  each  and  all  of  their  employees  their  wages  earned 
in  saia  employment  semimontnlv,  that  is  to  say,  all  wages  earned  on  and  before  the 
15th  of  each  month  shall  be  paia  not  later  than  upon  the  25th  dav  of  said  month; 
and  all  wages  earned  from  the  16th  to  the  end  of  each  month,  shall  oe  paid  not  later 
than  the  10th  day  of  the  succeeding  month,  unless  said  25th  day  or  10th  day  of  any 
month  shall  fall  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  in  which  case  tlxe  time  for  payment 
shall  be  extended  to  the  next  day. 

Sec  2.  Any  such  corporation,  refusing  to  make  said  payment  of  wages  at  the  time 
hereinbefore  specified,  or  willfully  withholding  said  wages  from  said  employees 
beyond  said  times,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  indictment 
and  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  lens  than  fifty  dollara  nor  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  March  9,  1904. 

Chapter  93. — Payment  of  wages — Semimonthly  pay  day. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  a  period  of  one  month  subsequent  to  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  1904,  every  association  or  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  employing  wageworkers,  whether  skilled  or  ordinary  laborers,  engaged 
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in  manual  or  clerical  work,  in  the  business  of  minine,  manufacturing,  operating  a 
steam  or  electric  railroad,  street  railway,  tel^^ph,  telephone  or  express  companjr. 
shall  make  payments  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  semimonthly  to  said 
employees,  laborers  and  wageworkers,  or  to  their  authorized  agents,  at  their  respec- 
tive places  of  employment,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  sixteen  days  and  not  more 
[less?]  than  fourteen  days. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  any  said  corporations  or  associations  mentioned  in  section  1 
of  this  act,  and  doing  business  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  their  officers,  shall  refuse  to 
make  payment  at  the  times  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  act  to  their  wageworkers, 
laborers  or  other  employees  the  wages  due  them,  or  any  of  them,  said  association, 
corporation  or  officer  so  refusing  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to 
indictment  therefor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  March  17,  1904. 

Cn AFTER  226. — Examinaiion  and  licensing  of  bathers. 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  board  of  barber  examiners  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  three  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  journeymen  oarbers  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  master  barber,  and  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  from 
the  date  when  his  appointment  shall  take  effect,  except  in  the  case  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a  vacancy.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a  member  of 
said  board  unless  he  has  TOen  continuously  for  five  years  last  past  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  a  barber  within  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Said  board  so  appointed  and  its  eoiccessors  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
' '  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Mairland. '  *  Every  person  so  appointed 
to  serve  on  said  board  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  from  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  within  ten  days  after  receiving  such  certificate  shall 
take,  subscribe  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  the  constitutional  oath 
of  office. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  such  board  shall  receive  as  compensation  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  for  each  day  necessarily  and  actually  eneaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
as  a  member  of  said  board,  and  three  cents  for  each  mile  necessary  and  actually' 
traveled  by  him  in  attending  the  meetines  of  said  board,  which  sum  or  sums  shall 
be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  board  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days  after  their 
appointment  as  aforesaid  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority  thereof,  who 
shall  give  suitable  notice  thereof  to  all  the  members  of  said  board.  At  such  meeting 
the  board  may  adopt  a  common  seal,  and  shall  elect  from  its  members  a  president 
a  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  fees  pa^i  for  licenses  or 
certificates,  and  shall  keep  a  record  thereof  and  of  all  disbursements  of  said  board  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  treasurer  shall  not  pay  out  or  disburse  any 
of  the  moneys  received  bv  him  except  upon  the  order  of  the  board.  Before  entering 
upon  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  treasurer  shall  file  with  the  State  comptroller 
a  Dond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  State  comptroller,  conditioned 
that  he  will  well  and  truly  pay  over  all  moneys  received  by  him,  according  to  law 
and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  he  will  otherwise  faithfully 
dischaiige  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  power  to  appoint  subboards  of  exam- 
iners in  such  cities  and  tillages  of  this  State  as  they  in  their  judgment  shall  deem 
necessary,  said  subboards  shall  each  consist  of  one  master  barber  and  one  journey- 
man barber,  and  shall  possess  the  same  qualifications,  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion, and  have  the  same  power  as  the  said  board  of  examiners  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  while  conducting  the  examinations  hereinafter  provided  for;  said  sub- 
boards  shall  be  subject  at  aU  times  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  *' Board  of 
Barber  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Maryland,*'  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of 
said  State  board.  The  subboards  shall  report  the  result  of  their  examinations  with- 
out delay  to  the  State  board  of  examiners,  and  the  latter  shall  issue  certificates  of  quali- 
fication to  the  persons  who  have  qualified  in  said  examinations. 

Sec  6.  No  person  shall  hereafter  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  State 
unless  such  person  shall  have  first  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
board  of  examiners  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
applicants  for  certificates  of  qualification  as  barbers.  The  said  board  of  examiners 
shall  appoint  the  time  and  places  for  holding  examinations.     Such  appointment 
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ahall  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  applicants  and  the  public 
service.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing such  examinations,  said  State  board  to  conduct  examinationSi  or  said  board  ma^ 
dcsificnate  a  subboard  to  conduct  such  examinations.  Said  board  of  examiners  u 
authorized  to  incur  alt  expense  necessary  to  carry  out,  in  a  prompt  and  efficient 
manner,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  pay  the  same  out  of  any  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board;  except,  however,  said  board  of  exancjin era  shall 
not  incur  any  expense  or  obli^tion  for  which  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  be  liable.  i 

Sec.  7.  Each  person  filing  his  application  for  examination  snail  pay  to  tlie  treas- 
urer of  the  said  Ixmrd  of  examiners  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  sum  shall  be 
returned  in  case  said  applicant  shall  fail  to  pass  said  examination.  Such  payment 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  fund  to  pay  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  said 
board.  The  boara  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  per- 
sons to  whom  certificates  of  qualifications  are  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  with  the  names  arranged  in  ali>habetical 
order,  and  paid  book  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Skc.  8.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State  Bhall, 
within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  an  afiidavit  with  the  sccretarv 
of  said  board  setting  forth  his  name,  place  of  business,  post-oflSce  address,  the  lenf^rth 
of  time  he  has  Ix^en  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber,  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  the  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Said  l>oard  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registration 
is  issued,  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  boanl  and  the  signatures  of  its 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the 
occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  State;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop  where  he  is 
working,  where  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  reg- 
istration granted  [by]  it  under  this  act  for  (a)  conviction  of  felony,  (b)  habitual  drunk- 
enness of  six  months  imme<liately  preceding  a  charge  duly  made,  (c)  gross  incom- 
petence, or  (d)  the  use  of  unclean  towels,  cups,  or  any  other  unclean  utensils  use<l  by 
Darbers  which  are  liable  to  spread  contagious  or  infectious  diseases:  iVoiiV/^d,   That 
before  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in 
writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall,  at  a  day  and  place  specified 
in  said  notice,  at  least  ten  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a  public  liearin;^ 
and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  behalf  or  to  confront  the  witnesi<e9 
against  him.    Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  three  months,  apply  to  have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be 
regrante<l  to  him  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sec.  11.  The  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  fiUnl  with  the  State  comptroller,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  Decemlyer  of  each  year,  a  report  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of*  said  board  and  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said 
l>oard,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  such  balance  necessary  to  be  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  said  treasurer  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
comptroller  shall  thereupon  make  and  file  in  his  ofiice  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
such  balance  necessary  to  l)e  held  by  said  boarti  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  stated, 
which  sum  may  1x3  rt^tained  by  said  board  for  said  purposes,  and  the  balance  of  said  ^ 

surplus  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  said  boanl  into  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  the  report  of  a  meml)er  of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  duly  ap- 
pointefl  as  herein  provided,  or  a  member  of  a  subboard  of  examiners  in  a  city  or 
village  of  the  State,  that  a  barber  shop  is  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  said  State  boanl 
of  examiners  shall  be  empowered  to  call  upon  the  State  or^local  board  of  health  to 
declare  such  shop  a  public  nuisance,  and  should  the  proprietor  of  said  shop  fail  to 
abolish  said  nuisance  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  a  notice  to  do  so  by  either 
the  State  or  local  board  of  health,  the  board  of  examiners  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  empowered  to  call  upon  the  aforesaid  board  to  abolish  the  aforesaid  public 
nuisance. 

Sec  13.  To  shave,  to  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or 
reward,  received  by  the  i)erson  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  person,  shall 
be  constnied  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 
This  act  shall  not  in  any  way  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  occupied  or 
working  as  a  barber  in  this  State,  nor  any  person  employed  in  a  barber  shop,  or  an 
apprentice,  except  that  a  person  so  employed  less  than  three  years  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  three 
years  of  such  employment  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tins  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  deemed 
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guilty  of  miedemeanorr  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  he  punished  hy  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  coimty  jail  for  a  period  of  not  leas 
than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved,  April  1,  1904. 

Chapter  287. — Seats  for  female  employees. 

Sbctioh  1.  Article  27,  section  147 A,  of  the  Code  of  Pabiic  General  Laws,  is  hereby 
repealed  and  reenacted  with  amendments  to  [so]  as  to  read  as  follows: 

147A.  All  proprietors  or  owners  of  any  retail,  jobbing  or  wholesale  dry  grKxis 
store,  notion,  millinery  or  any  other  biiHine$«  where  any  female  salespeople  or  other 
female  help  are  employed  for  the  nnrpose  of  serving  the  public,  sliall  provide  a  chair 
or  stool  for  each  one  of  such  female  help,  in  order  that  when  they  are  not  actively 
enga^d  in  making  sales  or  taking  stock  or  in  performing  such  otlier  duties  as  they 
may  have  been  engaged  to  perform,  they  shall  nave  an  opportunity  to  rest,  and  they 
shall  not  be  forbidden  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunity.  Any  such  owner  or 
proprietor  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  ol)ey  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  to  have  committed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  in  an  amount  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  tbanone  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  offense;  and  in  the  event  that  such  proprietor  or  owner  shall  continue 
to  disobey  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  a  day,  daily,  for  every  chair  or  stool  he  fails  to  so  furnish  his  said  employees. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  or 
commissioners  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  to  cause  this  st»ction  to  be  enforced, 
and  whenever  any  of  its  provisions  are  violateti.  t<^  \ui.<e  all  violators  thereof  to  be 
prosecute*!,  and  for  that  purpose  the  health  Di^mmisric^ner  or  commissioners  and  the 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Ixwinl  of  health  of  e*  ery  city  and  town  in  the  State,  or  the 
inspectors  thereof,  or  any  other  j>ersons  designate^l  by  such  board  of  health  or  health 
commissioner  or  commissi«)ners  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect 
at  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  aa  shall  be  practicable  and  necessary  all  mercantile 
establishments  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  office  of  the  said  board  or  depart- 
ment of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  is  situateil,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  any  such  inspecting  official 
while  in  performance  of  his  or  her  duties  or  to  refuse  to  properly  and  truthfully 
answer  queetions  made  pertinent  by  this  section  when  asked  by  such  inspecting 
official. 

Approved,  April  7,  1904. 

Chapter  671. — Arbitration  of  labor  disputes^ 

Section  1.  Upon  information  furnished  by  an  employer  of  labor,  whether  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  or  by  a  committee  of  employees,  or  from  any  other  reliable 
source,  that  a  controversy  or  dispute  has  arisen  between  employer  and  employees, 
involving  ten  or  more  persons,  wnich  controversy  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lock-out, 
the  chiefof  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland,  or  such  person  officially 
connected  with  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  as  may  be  deputized  in  writing 
by  the  said  chief  of  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  St^itistics,  shall  at  once  visit  the  place  of 
controversy  or  dispute  and  seek  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  if  in  his  discretion 
it  is  necessary  so  to  do. 

Sec.  2.  If  mediation  can  not  be  effected  as  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  article, 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  such  person  officially  connected 
with  said  Bureau  as  may  be  by  him  deputized  in  writing,  may,  at  his  discretion, 
endeavor  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute  to  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  which  board  shall  be  composed  of  one  employer 
and  one  employee  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the 
dispute  exists,  but  who  are  not  parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute,  and  to  \ye  selected 
by  the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy;  the  third  arbitrator  mav  be  selected  by 
the  two  first-named  arbitnitors,  and  said  third  arbitrator  so  st*U»cte<l  shall  l)e  presi- 
dent of  the  t)oani  of  arbitration;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  two  tirst-named  arbi- 
trators, as  aforesaid,  to  agree  upon  the  third  arbitrator,  then  the  chief  of  said  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  shall  act  as  third  arbitrator,  or  he  may  deputize,  in  writing, 
some  person  officially  connecte<l  with  said  Bureau  to  so  act,' and  the  said  chief,  or 
the  person  who  may  be  so  <lcputized  by  him,  shall  act  as  president  of  said  board. 

Sbc.  3.  The  prewident  ()f  the  said  board,  provided  in  section  2  of  this  article,  shall 
have  power  to  summon  witnesses,  enforce  their  attendance  and  administer  oaths  and 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  within  three  days  after  the  investiga- 
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tion  render  a  decision  thereon,  a  copy  of  which  ghall  be  famished  each  party  to  the 
dispute,  and  flhall  be  final. 

^EC.  4.  In  all  such  cases  of  dispute,  as  aforesaid,  as  in  all  other  cases,  if  the  partiea 
mutually  agree  that  the  matter  m  dispute  shall  be  arbitrated  and  determined  in  ft 
mode  different  from  the  one  hereby  prescribed,  such  agreement  shall  be  valid,  and 
the  award  and  determination  thereon  by  either  mode  of  arbitration  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  between  the  parties.  It  shall  be  lawful  in  all  cases  for  an  employer 
or  an  employee,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  authorize  any  person  to  act  for  nim  in 
Bubmitting  to  arbitration  and  attending  the  same. 

Sflc.  5.  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  employ  a  clerk  at  each  session  of  the  board, 
who  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  da^  for  his  services,  to  be  paid,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industnal  Statistics,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Sec.  6.  Should  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  the  person  depu- 
tized by  him,  as  aforesaid,  fail  to  mediate  or  secure  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the 
oontroversy  or  dispute  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  then  the  saia  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  the  person  deputized  by  him,  as  aforesaid,  shall 

Eroceed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  cause  of  the  dispute  or  controversy;  he  shall 
ave  the  authorit)r  to  summons  both  parties  to  appear  before  him  and  take  their 
sUitements,  in  writing  or  under  oath,  and  having  ascertained  which  part>r  is,  in  hia 
Judgment,  mainly  responsible  and  blameworthy  for  the  continuance  of  said  contro- 
versy or  dispute,  shall  publish  a  report  in  some  daily  newspaper,  assigning  snch 
responsibility  or  blame,  over  his  official  signature. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation,  as  aforesaid,  the  chief  of  said  Bureaa 
of  Industrial  Statistics  or  such  person  as  he  may  deputize  in  writing,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  summons  for  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesseS)  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  production  of  papers  and  books,  to 
the  same  extent  that  power  is  possessed  by  courts  of  record  or  judges  thereof  in  this 
State. 

Sbc.  8.  All  information  of  a  personal  character  or  pertaining  to  the  private  busi- 
ness of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  expose 
the  profits  or  methods  of  doing  business  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  of  said  Bureau  or  person  deputized  by  him,  or  to  the 
arbitrators  selected  under  the  aforesaid  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  confidential  and 
so  treated,  and  all  documents  and  testimony  taken  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Approved  April  12,  1904. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 

Chapter  311. — Preference  of  citizens  for  employment  on  public  works. 

Chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  section  fourteen  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  Section  14.  In  the 
employment  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the 
Commonwealth,  or  by  a  county,  city  or  town,  or  by  persons  contracting  therewith, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  if  they  can  not  be 
nad  in  sufficient  numbers,  then  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  every  contract 
for  such  works  shall  contain  a  provision  to  this  effect.  Any  contractor  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  aollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  May  9,  1904. 

Chaitkr  313. — Arbitration  of  labor  disputes— t^ate  board. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows;  Section  2.  If  it  appears  to  the  mayor  of  a 
city  or  to  the  selectmen  of  a  town  that  a  strike  or  lockout  described  in  this  section 
is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs,  he  or  they  shall  at  once  notify  the  State 
board;  and  such  notification  may  be  given  by  the  employer  or  by  the  employees 
concerned  in  the  strike  or  lockout.  If,  when  the  State  board  has  knowledge  that  a 
strike  or  lockout,  which  involves  an  employer  and  his  present  or  former  employees, 
is  seriously  threatened  or  has  actually  occurred,  sucii  employer,  at  that  time,  is 
employing,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lockout,  was  employing,  not  less 
than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in  any  city  or  town  in 
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the  Commonwealth,  the  State  board  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  oommonicate  with 
such  employer  and  employees  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  obtain  an  amiable  setr 
tlement  or  endeavor  to  persuade  them,  if  a  strike  or  lockout  has  not  actually  occurred 
or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  controversy  to  a  local  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  or  to  the  State  board.  Said  State  board  shall  investigate  the  cause  of 
such  controversy  and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly  responsible  or  blame- 
worthy for  the  existence  or  continuance  oi  the  same,  and  may  make  and  ^blish  a 
report  finding  such  cause  and  assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame.  Said  board 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  governor,  investigate  and  report  upon  a  controversy  if 
in  his  opinion  it  seriously  affects,  or  threatens  seriously  to  affect,  the  public  welfare. 
The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  to  it 
by  the  provisions  of  the  following  four  sections. 

Sec.  i.  Section  three  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  ammided  so 
as  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  3.  If  a  controversy  which  does  not  involve  questions 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  exists  between  an 
employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or  corporation  employing  not  leas 
than  twentv-five  persons  in  the  same  general  Rne  of  business,  and  his  employees, 
the  board  shall,  upon  application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicable^ 
visit  the  place  where  the  controversy  exists  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  its  cauae, 
and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  conduct  such  inquiry  beyond  the  limite 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  board  shall  hear  all  persons  interested  who  come 
before  it,  advise  the  respective  parties  what  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by 
either  or  both  to  adjust  said  controversy,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof  which 
shall  at  once  be  made  public,  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  and  ^all  be 
recorded  by  the  secretary  of  said  board.  A  short  statement  thereof  shall,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board,  be  published  in  the  annual  report,  and  the  board  shall  cause  a 
cop3^  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  said  business^ia 
carried  on.  Said  decisions  shall,  for  six  months,  be  bindine  upon  the  parties  who  joiik 
in  said  application,  or  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  alter  either  party  has  given 
notice  in  writing  to  the  other  party  and  to  the  board  of  his  intention  not  to  be 
bound  thereby.  Such  notice  may  be  given  to  said  employees  by  posting  it  in  three 
conspicuous  places  in  the  shop  or  factory  where  they  work. 

Sec.  3.  Section  four  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  4.  Said  application  shall  be  si^ed  by  the  employer  or  by  a 
majority  of  his  employees  in  the  department  of  the  busmess  in  which  the  controversy 
exists,  or  by  their  duly  authorizeu  agent,  or  by  both  parties,  and  if  signed  bj  an 
a^rent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  the  employees,  the  board  shall  satisfy  itself 
that  he  is  duly  authorized  so  to  do;  but  the  names  of  the  employees  giving  the 
authority  shall  be  kept  secret.  The  application  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of 
the  existing  controversy  and  a  promise  to  continue  in  business  or  at  work  without 
any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  the  board,  if  made  within  three  weeks 
after  the  date  of  filing  the  application.  The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  forthwith, 
after  such  filing,  cause  public  notice  to  be  ^ven  of  the  time  and  place  for  a  hearing 
on  the  application,  unless  both  parties  join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith 
a  written  request  that  no  public  notice  be  given.  If  such  request  is  made,  notice  of 
the  hearings  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order, 
and  the  lK)ard  may  give  public  notice  thereof  notwithstanding  such  request.  If  the 
petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  ma<ie  in  the  application,  the 
Doard  shall  proceed  no  further  thereon  without  the  written  consent  of  the  adverse 
party. 

Sec.  4.  Section  five  of  said  chapter  one  hundre<l  and  six  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:  Sec.  6.  In  all  controversies  between  an  employer  and  his  employees 
in  which  application  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  each 
party  mav,  in  writing,  nominate  fit  persons  to  act  in  the  case  as  expert  assistants  to 
the  boar<{  and  the  board  may  appoint  one  from  among  the  persons  so  nominated  by 
each  party.  Said  experts  shall  be  skilled  in  and  converFant  with  the  business  or 
trade  concerning  which  the  controversy  exists,  they  shall  be  sworn  by  a  member  of 
the  board  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  official  duties  and  a  record  of  their 
oath  shall  be  made  in  the  case.  Said  experts  shall,  if  required,  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  board,  and  shall,  under  direction  of  the  board,  obtain  and  report  information 
concerning  the  wages  paid  and  the  methods  and  grades  of  work  prevailing  in  estab- 
lishments within  the  Commonwealth  similar  to  that  in  which  the  controversy  exists, 
and  they  may  submit  to  the  board  at  any  time  before  a  final  decision  any  facts, 
advice,  arguments  or  suggestions  which  they  may  consider  applicable  to  the  case. 
No  decision  of  said  board  shall  be  announced  in  a  case  in  which  said  experts  have 
acted  without  notice  to  them  of  a  time  and  place  for  a  final  conference  on  tne  matters 
included  in  the  proposed  decision.    Such  experts  shall  receive  from  the  Common- 
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Chapter  347. — Intptctitm  ef factories — Loom  guards. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persona  oivning,  managing  or  operating  fac- 
tories in  this  Commonwealth  in  which  looms  are  employed,  to  equip  the  looms  with 
such  guards  or  other  devit^s  as  will  prevent  injury  to  employees  from  shuttles  fall- 
ing or  being  thrown  from  the  looms. 

Sec.  2.  Such  guards  or  other  devices  shall  be  nade  of  8U<^  material  and  placed  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  inspection  depjartiBuent  of  the  district  police, 
who  are  hereby  directed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  nno  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  week  during  which 
such  violation  continnee. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen 
huiidreii  and  ^^i^. 

Approved,  May  16,  1904. 

Chapter  349. — Protection  of  xoages^  etc. — Contractors^  bonds. 

Section  1.  Officers  or  agents  who  contract  in  behalf  of  any  coantv,  city  or  town 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public  buildings  or  other  public  works  shall  obtain 
sufficient  security,  by  lx)nd  or  otherwise,  for  payment  by  the  contractor  and  sub- 
contractors for  labor  performed  or  furnished  and  for  materials  used  in  such  construc- 
tion or  repair;  but  in  onler  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  security  the  claimant  shall 
file  with  such  officers  or  agents  a  sworn  statement  of  his  claim  within  sixty  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

Approved,  May  19,  1904. 

Chapter  397. — Employment  of  women  and  children — Hours  of  labor. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Beviaed  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  '*  week,"  in  the 
third  line,  to  and  including  the  wcurd  *'  retail,"  in  the  fifth  line,  so  that  the  sentence 
will  read  as  follows:  Section  23.  No  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman 
shall  be  emp>ioyed  in  laboring  in  a  mercantile  establishment  more  than  fifty-eight 
hours  in  a  week. 

Approved,  Jane  2,  1904. 

Chapter  432. — Emphymerft  of  children — Certificates. 

Section  1.  Section  thirtv-one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: Section  31.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
satisfactory  evidence  is  fnmishe<l  by  the  \sst  school  census,  the  certificate  of  birth  or 
baptism  of  such  minor,  or  the  register  of  birth  of  sudi  minor  with  a  city  or  town 
clerk,  that  such  minor  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate,  except  that  other  evidence 
may  l>e  accepted  in  case  the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, as  provide<i  in  the  prece<ling  section,  decides  tliat  neither  the  last  school 
census,  nor  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  nor  the  register  of  birtli  is  available 
for  the  purpose. 

Approved,  June  4,  1904. 

Chapter  460. — Sunday  labor. 

SEmoN  2.  Chapter  ninety-eight  [of  the  Revised  Laws]  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  section  two  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  Section  2.  Who- 
ever, on  the  Lord's  day,  keeps  open  his  shop,  warehouse  or  workhoujie,  or  does  any 
manner  of  labor,  business  or  work,  except  works  of  neces*?ity  and  charity,  or  takes 
part  in  any  sport,  game,  play  or  public  diversion,  except  a  concert  of  sacred  music  or 
an  entertainment  given  in  good  faith  by  a  religious  or  charitable  society  in  aid  of  a 
religious  or  charitable  purpose,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which,  if  any,  less  only  the 
necessary  and  reasonable  expens€^s,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  such  pro- 
ceetis,  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  religious  or  charitable  purpose,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense;  and  the  proprie- 
tor, manager  or  person  in  charge  of  such  game,  sport,  play  or  public  diversion,  except 
as  aforesaid,  shall  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  Slxq 
hundred  dollars  for  eacti  offense. 

Approved,  Jane  9,  1904. 
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ACTS  OF  1904. 

Chapter  88. — Labor  day. 

Section  1.  The  first  Monday  in  September  of  each  year,  commonly  known  as 
labor  day,  shall  be  a  legal  holiday  in  tnis  State. 

Approved,  March  4,  1904. 

Chapter  144. — ITiring  o\U  children  to  support  parents  in  idleness. 

Section  1.  Sections  1322,    *    ♦    *    of  the  Code  of  1892,  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
the  following  act  adopted,  viz: 
The  following  persons  are  and  shall  be  punished  as  vagrants,  viz. : 

(m)  All  persons  who  are  able  to  work  and  do  not  work,  but  hire  out  their  minor 
children  or  allow  them  to  be  hired  out,  and  live  upon  their  wages. 
Approved,  February  29, 1904. 

NEW  YORK. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 
Chapter  77. — Assignments  of  wages — Copies  to  he  filed. 

Section.  1.  Anv  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  company,  who  shall  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  make  to  anv  employee  an  advance  of  money,  or  loan,  on 
account  of  salary  or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the  future  bv  such  individual  upon 
an  assignment  or  note  covering  such  loans  or  advances,  ehalf  not  acquire  any  right 
to  collect  or  attach  the  same  while  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  employer, 
unless  within  a  period  of  three  days  after  the  execution  of  such  assignment  or  notes 
and  the  makine  of  such  loan  or  loans,  the  party  making  such  loan  and  taking  such 
assignment  shall  have  filed  with  the  employer  or  employers  of  the  individual  so 
assigning  his  present  or  prospective  salary  or  wages,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  such 
agreement  or  assignment  or  notes  under  which  the  claim  is  made. 

Sec.  2.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  brought 
by  the  holder  of  any  such  contract,  assignment  or  notes,  given  by  an  employee  for 
moneys  loaned  on  account  of  salary  or  wages,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  charge  in  any 
manner  the  employer  or  employers,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  a  copy  of  such  agreement,  assignment  or  notes,  together  with  a  notice  of 
lien,  was  duly  nled  with  the  employer  or  employers  of  the  person  making  such  agree- 
ment, assignment  or  notes,  by  the  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company  making 
said  loan  within  three  days  after  the  said  loan  was  made  and  the  said  agreement, 
assignment  or  notes  were  given. 

Became  a  law  March  18,  1904. 

Chapter  291. — ItiApection  of  factories — Guards  for  dangerous  machinery. 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  81.  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  a  factory  where  machinery  is  used, 
shall  provide,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  belt  shifters  or  other 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  oft  belts  on  pulleys. 
Whenever  practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.  All  vats, 
pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and  machinery,  of 
every  description,  shall  be  properly  guarded.  No  person  shall  remove  or  make  inef- 
fective any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  machinery,  vats  or  pans,  while  the  same 
are  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto,  and  all 
such  safeguards  so  removea  shall  be  promptly  replaced.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient 
power  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels, 
grind  stones  and  other  machinery  creating  dust.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof  is 
n  a  dangerous  condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the  use  thereof  may  be  prohib- 

ed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attacned  tnereto. 

ich  notice  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  machine  is  made  safe  and  the  required 

ieguards  are  provided,  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe  or  dangerous  machinery 
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Bhall  not  be  used.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  it  is  necessary, 
the  workrooms,  halls  and  stairs  leading  to  the  workrooms  shall  be  properly  lighted, 
and  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  a 
proper  light  shall  be  kept  burning  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  the  public  hallways  near 
the  stairs  upon  the  entrance  floor  and  upon  the  other  floors  on  every  work  day  in  the 
year,  from  the  time  when  the  building  is  opened  for  use  in  the  morning  until  the 
time  it  is  closed  in  the  evening,  except  at  times  when  the  influx  of  natural  light  shall 
make  artificial  light  unnecessary.  Such  lights  to  be  independent  of  the  motive 
power  of  such  foctory.  No  male  person  under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in 
motion.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or 
assist  in  operating  dangerous  machines  of  any  kind. 

Became  a  law  April  13,  1904. 

Chapter  432. — Employment  offices. 

Section  1.  The  term  person  when  used  in  this  act,  means  and  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, company,  association,  or  corporation,  or  their  agents,  and  the  term  employ- 
ment agency  means  and  includes  tne  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office, 
employment  bureau,  or  other  agency  or  office  for  procuring  work  or  employment  for 

Sersons  seeking  employment  where  a  fee  or  privilege  is  exacted,  chargeu  or  received 
irectly  or  indirectly  for  procuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a- 
situation  of  any  kind,  or  for  procuring  or  providing  help  for  any  person,  whether 
such  fee  is  collected  from  the  applicant  for  employment  or  the  applicant  for  help, 
excepting  agencies  for  procuring  employment  for  school  teachers  exclusively.  The 
term  fee  as  used  in  this  act  means  money  or  a  written  promise  to  pay  money. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  open,  keep  or  carry  on  anv  such  employment  agency  in 
the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  unless  every  sucn  person  shall  procure  a  license 
therefor  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  such  peraon  intends  to  conduct  such 
agency.  Any  person  who  shall  open  or  conduct  such  an  employment  agency  with- 
out first  procuring  said  license  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  or,  on  failure  to  pay  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days.  Such  license  shall  be  granted  upon  the  payment  to  said  mayor  of  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  dollars  annually  for  such  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class.  Every  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  person  licensed,  a 
designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licensed 
is  authorized  to  carr^  on  the  said  employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of 
such  license.  Said  license  shall  not  be  valid  to  protect  any  other  than  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  issued  or  anv  place  other  than  that  aesignated  in  the  license  unless  con- 
sent is  obtained  from  the  mayor.  No  such  agency  shall  be  located  in  rooms  used 
for  living  purposes,  where  boarders  or  lodgers  are  kept,  or  on  premises  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold,  excepting  cafes  and  restaurants  in  office  buildings.  If  said 
licensed  person  shall  conduct  a  legging  house  for  the  unemploved,  separate  and  apart 
from  such  agency,  it  shall  be  so  designated  in  the  license.  The  application  for  such 
license  shall  be  nled  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the  granting  of  said  license 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  two  persons  who  have  known  the 
applicant  or  the  chief  officers  thereof,  if  a  corporation  for  five  years,  stating  that  the 
said  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character.  The  license  shall  run  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer  unless  sooner  revoked 
by  the  mayor. 

Sec.  3.  The  mayor  of  said  city  shall  require  such  person  to  file  with  his  application 
for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  people  of  tne  said  city  in  the  penal  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  with  two  or  more  suffi- 
cient sureties,  and  conditioned  that  the  obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties, 
terms,  conditions,  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act.  If  any  person  shall  be 
aggrieved  by  the  misconduct  of  any  such  licensed  person,  and  shall  recover  judgment 
against  him  therefor,  such  person  may,  after  the  return  unsatisfied,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  execution  issued  upon  said  judgment,  maintain  an  action  in  his 
own  name  upon  the  bond  of  said  employment  agent  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  amount  claimed  provided  such  court  shall,  upon  application  made  for  the 
purpose,  grant  such  leave  to  prosecute. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed  person  to  keep  a  register,  approved 
by  the  mayor,  in  which  shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  langua^,  the  date  of  every 
application  for  employment;  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant;  the  amount  of 
the  fee  received,  and  whenever  possible,  the  names  and  addresses  of  former  employers 
or  persons  to  whom  such  applicant  is  known.  Such  licensed  person  shall  also  enter 
in  a  separate  register  approved  by  the  mayor  in  the  English  language,  the  name  and 
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address  of  every  applicant  for  help,  the  date  of  such  application,  tlie  kind  of  h^ 
Fequeated,  the  names  of  the  persons  sent)  witli  the  designation  of  the  one  eiiix>loyed, 
the  anuoiuit  of  the  fee  received  and  the  rate  of  wages  agrce<l  upon.  ^  The  aloreMid 
registers  of  applicants  for  employment  and  for  help  shall  oe  open  duxin^  office  boon 
to  ius))ection  by  the  mayor.  No  such  licensed  person,  his  agent  or  employees,  sfaAfli 
make  any  false  entry  in  such  repstQrs.  It  shall  oe  the  duty  of  every  licensed  penon, 
whenever  possible,  to  conimimicate  orally  or  in  writing  with  at  least  one  o£  me  per- 
sons mentioned  as  references  for  every  a{>plicant  for  work  in  private  families,  or 
employeii  in  a  tiduciai-y  capacity,  and  the  result  of  such  investi^^ition  shall  be  kept 
on  lile  in  such  agencv. 

Skc.  5.  The  fees  charged  ap[)licants  for  employment  as  lumbermen,  c^gricultaral 
hands,  coachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  seamatresseM^  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  scrub- 
women,  laundresses,  maids,  nurses  (except  professional)  and  all  domestics  and 
servantM,  unskilled  workers  and  general  lal)orers,  shall  not  in  any  case  ex.ceed  ten 
per  centum  of  the  first  month's  wages,  and  for  all  other  applicants  for  einpioyinent, 
shall  not  exceed  the  amoimt  of  the  lirst  week's  wages  or  salary  or  five  per  centum  of 
the  first  year's  salary.     In  case  the  applicant  shall  not  accept  or  oDtain    help  or 
employment,  through  such  agencv,  then  such  licensed  person  shall  on  deman<i,  repay 
the  fuil  amount  of  the  said  fee,  allowing  five  days'  time  to  determine  the  fact  of  the 
applicant's  failure  to  obtain  help  or  employment;  except  when  it  appears  that  the 
said  licensed  i»erson  has  in  good  faith,  attempted  to  procure  help  or  employment  for 
said  applicant,  then  he  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  or  such  fee  paid,  an  awiount  not 
excee<img  lifty  cents.     If  an  employee  furnished  fails  to  remain  one  week  in  the 
situation,  a  new  employee  shall  be  furnished  orthree-fiftlisof  the  fee  returned,  within 
four  days  of  demand;  if  the  employee  is  discharged  within  one  week  without  said 
applicanf^s  fault  another  position  shall  be  ftimished  or  three-fifths  of  the  fee  returned. 
Failure  of  flai<l  applicant  for  help  to  notify  said  licensed  person  that  such   help  has 
been  obtained  through  means  other  than  said  agency  shall  entitle  said  liceiuieii  per- 
son to  retain  or  collect  the  three-fifths  of  the  said  fee.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
licensed  person  to  give  to  every  applicant  for  employment  from  whom  a  fee  whall  be 
received  a  receipt  in  which  shall  m  stated,  the  name  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and 
amount  of  the  fee,  and  the  purjwse  for  which  it  is  paid,  and  to  every  applicant  for 
help  a  receipt  stating  the  name  and  address  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and  amount 
of  the  fee,,  and  the  kind  of  help  to  be  provided.     Every  such  receipt  shall  have 

{>rinted  on  the  ]>a<*k  thereof  a  copy  of  this  section  in  the  Knglish  language  and  in 
anguages  which  persons  commonlv  doing  business  with  such  office  can  understand! 
No  such  licensed  person  shall  recefve  or  accept  any  valuable  thing  or  gift  as  a  fee  or 
in  lieu  thereof  and  no  fee  shall  be  accepted  by  such  licensed  person  for  any  other 
purpose  except  as  herein  provided.     No  such  licenseti  person  shall  divide  fees  with 
contractors  or  other  employers  to  whom  applicants  for  employment  are  sent.     Every 
such  licensed  person  sliall  give  to  each  applicant  for  employment  a  card  containing 
the  name  and  adrlressof  such  employment  agency  and  the  written  name^and  address 
of  the  ])er8on  to  whi)m  the  applicant  is  sent  for  employment.     Every  such  licensed 
person  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  of  such  agency  a  plain  and  legi- 
ble copy  of  this  act,  which  shall  l>e  printed  in  languages,  which  persons  commonly 
doing  )>usiness  with  such  ofiice  can  understand. 

Sec.  (5.  No  such  jMjrson  shall  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  employee  to  leave 
his  employment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  other  employment  th'rougfi  such  agency. 
Whoncv-er  such  liccnse<i  person'  or  any  other  acting  for  him,  agrees  to  send  one  or 
more  persons  to  work  as  contract  laborers  in  any  one  place  outside  the  city  in  which 
such  agency  Ls  located,  the  said  licensed  person  shall  file  with  the  mayor  within 
five  days  after  the  contract  is  made,  a  statement  containing  the  following  items: 
name  and  address  of  the  employer,  name  and  a<ldress  of  the  employee;  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  performed,  houra  of  labor;  wages  offered,  designation  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  terms  of  transportation.  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  statement  shall  be 
given  to  the  ap{)licant  for  employment  in  a  language  which  he  is  able  to  understand. 
Sec.  7.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  as 
servants  or  inmates  to  any  questionable  place,  or  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill 
fame,  or  assignation  house,  or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral 
purposes,  the  character  of  which  such  licensed  person  could  have  ascertained  upon 
reasonable  inquiry.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  knowingly  permit  questionable 
character[s]  or  procurers  to  fnHpient  such  agency.  No  such  licensed  person  shall 
publish  or  cause  to  be  publishe<l  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertisement;  all 
advertisements  of  such  employment  agency  by  means  of  cards,  circulars,  orsignsand 
in  newspapers  and  other  publications,  and  all  letterheads,  receipts,  and  blanks  shall 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  such  employment  agency  and  no  such  licensed 
person  shall  give  any  false  information,  or  make  any  false  promise  concerning 
employment  to  any  applicant  who  shall  register  for  employment  or  help. 
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Sec.  8.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  enforcement  of  this  act  shall  be  entrusted  to 
a  commissioner  to  be  known  as  a  commi^ioner  of  licenses,  who  shall  be  appointed 
b^  the  mayor,  and  whose  salary  tc^^ther  with  those  of  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by 
him  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  He  snail  appoint 
inspectors  who  shall  make  at  least  bimonthly  visits  to  every  such  agency  excepting 
agencies  exclusively  for  procuring  executive,  clerical,  and  technical  positions  for  men 
only,  which  shall  be  inspected  on  complaint  made  to  said  commissioner.  Such 
inspectors  shall  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with,  and  sliall 
have  no  other  duties.  Complaints  against  any  such  licensed  person  shall  be  made 
orally  or  in  writing  to  the  commissioner  and  notice  of  such  complaints  shall  be  made 
orally  or  otherwise  as  the  commissioner  may  direct  to  said  licensed  person  and  upon 
such  complaint  a  hearing  shall  be  had  before  him  within  three  days.  Said  commis- 
sioner shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  complaints  and  hearings.  The  said  commis- 
sioner shall  revoke  any  license  for  any  gooa  cause  shown,  but  reasonable  opportunitv 
shall  be  given  said  licensed  person  to  defend  himselL  Whenever  for  any  cause  such 
license  is  revokeil,  &aid  commissioner  shall  not  issue  another  license  to  said  licensed 
person  or  his  representative.  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  duties  of  said  com- 
missioner may  be  performed  bv  the  mayor,  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him.  Any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  or  [of]  not  more  tlian  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  except  as  provided  in  section  two,  and  the  commissioner  shall 
institute  criminal  proceedings  for  its  enforcement  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Became  a  law  April  27,  1904. 

Chapter  523. — Trade  marks  of  trade  unions. 

Section  1.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  16.  A  person  who,  (1)  shall  in  any  way  use  or  display  the  label,  brand, 
mark,  name  or  other  character,  adopted  by  any  such  union  or  association  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  section,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of  such  union  or 
association;  or  (2)  shall  counterfeit  or  imitate  any  such  label,  brand,  mark,  name  or 
other  character,  or  knowingly,  sells  or  disposes  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  protlucts  of 
labor,  upon  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attache<l,  affixed,  printed, 
stamped  or  impressed,  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of,  or  keeps  or  has  in  nis  pos- 
session with  intent  to  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
products  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  i)ackage,  to  which,  or  on  which 
any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attacheil,  aflixea,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or 
impressed,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  handrc^i  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  su^h  fine  and 
imprisonment.  After  filing  copies  of  such  device,  such  union  or  association  may 
also  maintain  an  action  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  counterfeit 
or  colorable  imitations  of  such  device,  or  of  goocls  bearing  the  same,  or  the  unau- 
thorized use  or  display  of  such  device,  or  of  goods  bearing  the  same,  and  the  court 
may  restrain  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  everjr  unauthor- 
ized use  or  display  by  others  of  the  genuine  devices  so  registered  and  hied,  if  such 
use  or  display  is  not  authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  may  award  to  the  plain- 
tiff such  aamages  resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  as 
may  be  proved,  together  with  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

Became  a  law  April  29,  1904. 

Chapter  550. — Fadorics  and  workshops — Sweat  shops. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  article  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  The  term  employee,  when  used  in  tnis  chapter,  means  a  mechanic, 
workingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire.  The  person,  employing  any 
such  mechanic,  workingman  or  lalx)rer,  whether  the  owner,  proprietor,  agent,  super- 
intendent, foreman  or  other  subordinate,  is  designated  in  this  chapter  as  an  employer. 
The  term  factory,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  also  any 
mill,  workshop,  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one  or  more 
persons  are  employed  at  labor.  The  term  mercantile  establishment,  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for 
sale.    The  term  tenement  house,  where  used  in  this  chapter,  means  any  house  0^" 
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building,  or  portion  thereof,  which  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied, 
or  is  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more  living  independentlj 
of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  and  havinff  a  common 
right  in  the  nails,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  building  on  the  same 
lot  with  any  dwelling  house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  Uie  purposes  specified  in 
section  one  hundred  of  this  act  Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred 
upon  the  commissioner  of  labor,  it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  his  assistant  or  a 
deputy  acting  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  2.  Section  one  hundred  of  article  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows:        » 

Sec.  100.  No  tenement  house  nor  anv  part  thereof  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein,  any  coats,  vests,  knee  pants, 
trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  nats,  caps,  suspenders,  jersevs,  blouses,  dresses,  waists, 
waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  lurs,  fur  trimmings,  lur  garments,  skirts,  shirts, 
aprons,  purses,  pocketbooks,  slippers,  paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers,  artificial 
nowers,  cigarettes,  cigars  or  umbrellas,  witnout  a  license  thereior  as  provided  in  this 
article.     But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  appl^  to  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  or  shirt 
waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the  laundry ing  process 
before  being  offered  for  sale.    Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor  by  the  owner  of  such  tenement  house,  or  by  his  duly  author- 
ized agent.    Such  application  shall  describe  the  house  bv  street  number  or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  tne  commissioner  of  labor 
easily  to  find  the  same;  it  shall  also  state  the  number  of  apartments  in  such  house; 
it  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  said  house,  and  shall  be 
in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  determine.    Blank  applications  shall 
be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.     Upon  receipt  of  such 
application  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  consult  the  records  of  the  local  health 
department  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  local  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of 
sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses;  if  such  records  show  the  presence  of  any  infec- 
tious, contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  the  existence  of  any  uncomplied  with 
orders  or  violations  which  indicate  the  presence  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  such  house, 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  may,  without  making  an  inspection  of  the  building,  denv 
such  application  for  a  license,  and  may  continue  to  denv  such  application  until  such 
time  as  the  records  of  said  department,  board  or  other  local  autnority  show  that  the 
said  tenement  house  is  free  from  the  presence  of  infectious,  contagious  or  communica- 
ble disease,  and  from  all  unsanitary  conditions.     Before,  however,  anv  such  license  is 
granted,  an  inspection  of  the  building  sought  to  be  licensed  must  be  made  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  statement  must  be  filed  by  him  as  a  matter  of  public 
record,  to  the  effect  that  the  records  of  the  local  health  department  or  board  or  other 
appropriate  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses, 
show  the  existence  of  no  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  nor  of  any 
unsanitary  conditions  in  the  said  house;  such  statement  must  be  dated  and  signed  in 
ink  with  the  full  name  of  the  employee  responsible  therefor.     A  similar  statement 
similarly  signed,  showing  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  the  said  building  must  also 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  laoor  before  any  license  is  granted.    If 
the  commissioner  of  labor  ascertain  that  such  building  is  free  from  infectious,  conta- 
gious or  communicable  disease,  that  there  are  no  defects  of  plumbing  that  will  permit 
the  free  entrance  of  sewer  air,  that  such  building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary 
condition  and  that  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein 
under  clean  and  healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  a  license  ]>ermitting[  the  use  of 
such  building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  such 
articles.     Such  license  shall  be  framed,  such  frame  to  be  furnished  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  upon  receipt  by  him  of  one  dollar  for  which  a  receipt  in  writing  shall 
be  given,  and  shall  be  posted  by  the  owner  in  a  conspicuous  place  m  the  public  hall- 
way on  the  entrance  floor  of  the  building  to  which  it  relates.     It  may  be  revoked  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires 
it,  or  if  the  owner  of  the  said  tenement  house,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  fails  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  commisnioner  of  labor  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  orders,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  building  to  which  such  license  relates  is  not  m 
a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.    In  every  case  where  a  license  is  revoked  or 
denied  })y  the  commissioner  of  lal>or  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  writing,  and 
the  records  of  such  revocation  or  denial  shall  bo  deemed  public  records.     Where  a 
license  is  revoked,  before  such  tenement  house  can  again  be  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  section,  a  new  license  must  be  obtained,  as  if  no  license  had  previously 
existe*!.     Every  tenement  house  and  all  the  parts  thereof  in  which  any  of  the  articles 
^med  in  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be  kept 
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in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  for  the  purpose  [of]  ascertaining  whether  said  gar- 
ments or  articles  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every 
matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature.  An  inspection  shall  be  made  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor  of  each  licensed  tenement  house  not  less  than  once  in  every 
six  months,  to  determine  its  sanitary  condition,  and  shall  include  all  parts  of  such 
house  and  the  plumbing  thereof,  iiefore  making  such  inspection  the  commissioner 
of  labor  ibay  consult  the  records  of  Uie  local  department  or  board  chaiged  with  the 
duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  tenement  houses,  to  determine  the  frequency  of  orders 
issued  by  such  department  or  board  in  relation  to  the  said  tenement  house,  since 
the  last  inspection  of  such  building  was  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
Whenever  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  any  unsanitary  condition  in  a  tenement 
house  for  which  a  license  has  been  issued  as  provided  in  this  section,  he  shall  at 
once  issue  an  order  to  the  owner  thereof  directing  him  to  remedy  such  condition 
forthwith.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of  labor  nnds  any  of  the  articles  specified 
in  this  section  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process  thereof, 
in  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  and  such  room  or  apartment  is  in  a 
filthy  condition,  hQ  shall  notifv  the  tenants  thereof  to  immediately  clean  the  same, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times;  where  the  commissioner  of 
labor  finds  such  room  or  apartment  to  be  habitually  kept  in  a  filthy  condition,  he 
may  in  his  discretion  cause  to  be  afiSxed  to  the  entrance  door  of  such  apartment  a 
placard  calling  attention  to  such  facts  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  alteration, 
repair  or  finishing  of  said  articles  therein.  No  person,  except  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  shall  remove  or  deface  any  such  placard  so  affixed.  None  of  the  articles  speci- 
fied in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  any  room 
or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  where  there  is  or  has  been  a  case  of  infections, 
contagious  or  communicable  disease  in  such  room  or  apartment,  until  such  time  as  the 
local  department  or  board  of  health  shall  certify  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  that 
such  disease  has  terminated,  and  that  the  said  room  or  apartment  has  been  properly 
disinfected,  if  disinfection  after  such  disease  is  required  by  the  local  ordinances,  or 
by  the  rules  or  regulations  of  such  a  department  or  board.  None  of  the  articles 
specified  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired,  or  finished  in  a  part 
oi  a  cellar  or  basement  of  a  tenement  house,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  its  height 
below  the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same.  No  person 
shall  hire,  emplov  or  contract  with  and  [any]  person  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair 
or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  anjr 
tenement  house  not  having  a  license  therefor  issued  as  aforesaid.  None  of  the  arti- 
cles specified  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in 
any  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house  by  anv  person  other  than  the  members 
of  the  family  living  therein,  which  shall  include  a  husband  and  wife  and  their  chil- 
dren, or  the  children  of  either.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  prevent  the 
employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  family  for  the  purpose  of 
making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  use  of 
such  person  or  family. 

Sec.  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  one  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  101.  Persons  contracting  for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finish- 
ing of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act  or  giving  out 
material  from  which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered, 
repaired  or  finished,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  plainly  written 
in  English  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  articles  or  materials  are  given  to  be  so  man- 
ufactured, altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  with  whom  they  have  contracted  to  do 
the  same.  It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  all  persons  contracting  for  the  manufacturing, 
altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  section  one  hundr^ 
of  this  act,  or  giving  out  material  from  which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  before  giving  out  the  same  to  ascertain 
from  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  whether  the  tenement  house  in  which 
such  articles  or  materials  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  is 
licensed  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  also  to  ascertain  from  the  local  department  or 
board  of  health  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  then  sick  of  any  infectious, 
contagious  or  communicable  disease,  and  residing  in  tenement  houses;  and  none  of 
the  said  articles  nor  any  material  from  which  tney  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be  given  out  or  sent  to  any  person 
residing  in  a  tenement  house  that  is  not  licensed  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  to  any 
person  residing  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  which  there  exists  any  infectious,  conta- 
^ous  or  communicable  disease.  The  register  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
on  his  demand  as  well  as  such  other  information  as  he  may  require. 
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8bc.  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec  103.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  evidence  of  disease  present  in  a  work- 
shop or  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  hoat<e,  in  which 
any  of  the  articles  named  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter  are  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  in  process  thereof,  he  shall  affix  to  such  articles  the 
label  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board 
of  heiUth,  who  shall  disinfect  such  articles,  if  necessary,  and  tnereupon  remove  such 
label.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  that  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist 
in  a  workshop,  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  in  which  any  of 
the  articles  specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter,  are  being  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture therein  are  infected  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit  for  use,  he  shall  report 
to  the  local  board  of  health.  The  local  health  department  or  Ijoard  in  every  cit^, 
town  and  village  whenever  there  is  any  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  dis- 
ease in  a  tenement  house  shall  cause  an  inspection  of  such  tenement  house  to  be 
made  within  forty -eight  hours.  If  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  section  one  hun- 
dred of  this  act  are  found  to  be  manufactured^  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in 
proce^  thereof  in  an  apartment  in  which  such  disease  exists,  such  board  shall  issue 
such  order  as  the  public  health  may  require,  and  shall  at  once  report  such  facts  to 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnishing  such  further  information  as  he  may  require. 
Such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such  infected  article  or  articles  manufac- 
tured or  in  the  process  of  manufacture  under  unclean  or  unheal thful  conditions. 
The  local  health  department  or  board  or  other  appropriate  authority  charged  witli 
the  duty  or  sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses,  in  every  city,  town  and  vill^e  shall, 
when  so  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnish  copies  of  its  records  as  to 
the  presence  of  infections,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  of  unsanitary  con- 
ditions in  said  houses;  and  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  commiss^ioner  of  labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  one  hundred  and  five  ot  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  105.  The  owner  or  agent  of  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  not  permit 
the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  fini.Hbing  of  any  of  tne  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  tiiis  article  contrary  to  its  provisions.  If  a  room  or  apartment 
in  such  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  be  so  unlawfully  use^l,  the  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  serve  a  notice  thereof  \i\xyn  such  owner  or  agent.  Unless  such  owner  or 
agent  shall  cause  Fiich  unlawful  manufacture  to  be  discontinued  within  ten  days  after 
the  service  of  such  notice,  or  within  fifteen  days  thereafter  institutes  and  faithfully 
prosecutes  proceeilings  for  the  dispossession  of  the  occupant  of  a  tenement  house,  or 
dwelling  house  who  unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs,  alters  or  finishes  such  articles 
therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  article,  as  if  he,  hiraeelf,  was 
engaged  in  HUi-h  unlawful  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finishing.  The  unlawful 
manufacture,  re)>air,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  of  such  articles  by  the  occupant 
of  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  or  dwelling  shall  be  a  cause  for  dispos- 
seA<ing  such  ocf.upant  by  summary  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  real  property, 
as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

Sec.  d.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Chapter  659. — Lafjor  organizationa — Bribery  of  repretentatires. 

Section  1.  Title  twelve  of  the  penal  code  is  hereby  amende<l  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  to  be  section  four  hundred  and  forty-seven-f  and  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  447-f.  A  person  who  gives  or  offers  to  give  any  money  or  other  things  of 
value  to  any  duly  appointetl  representative  of  a  labor  organization  with  intent  to 
intluence  him  in  res|>ect  to  any  of  his  acts,  decisions,  or  other  duties  as  such  repre- 
sentative, or  to  induce  him  to  prevent  or  cause  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  anv  per- 
son or  c<)riK> ration,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  no  person  shall  be  excused  from 
attentling  and  te^^tifying,  or  pro<iucing  any  books,  papers  or  other  documents  before 
any  court  or  mii«iij<trate,  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding  or  trial,  for  a  violation 
<A  tills  section,  up<»n  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwij^e,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or 
HnbjtMt  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected 
to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing 
concernin}^  wliirh  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be  received  against  him  upon  any  crim- 
inal investigation  or  proceeding. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 
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UJIITEJI  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  1903-4. 

Chapter  716. — Bureau  of  Labor, 

*  *  *  The  Department  of  Labor  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  by  the  Act  approved  February  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  said  Department. 

Approved,  March  18,  1904. 

Chapter  1140. — Seamen — Skipping  eommissiontn. 

So  much  of  the  act  approved  February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  entitled  ''An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  *An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relative 
to  shipping  commissioners,'  approved  August  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundre<l  and 
ninety,  and  for  other  purposes  [page  3065,  Compiled  Statutes,  1901]  as  reads  ''shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars''  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  "shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months  or  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both." 

Approved,  April  11,  1904. 

Chapter  1252. — Sailors*  lodging  houses. 

Section  forty-six  hundred  and  seven  [Revised  Statutes]  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

"This  section  shall  apply  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  to  foreign  vessels." 

Approved,  April  13,  1904. 

Ch  APTER  1 603.  — Seamen — Accepting  fees  for  furn  ish  ing  employment. 

So  much  of  paragraph  (a)  of  section  twenty-four  of  the  act  approved  December 
twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  American  seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such  seamen,  and  to  promote  com- 
merce" [page  3079,  Compiled  Statutes],  as  reads:  "If  any  person  shall  demand  or 
receive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  seaman  or  other  person  seeking 
employment  as  seaman,  or  from  any  i)erson  on  his  behalf,  any  remuneration  what- 
ever for  providing  him  with  employment,  he  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  "If 
any  |>erson  shall  demand  or  receive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  seaman 
or  other  person  seeking  employment  as  seaman,  or  from  any  person  on  his  behalf, 
any  remuneration  whatever  for  providing  him  with  employment,  he  shall  for  every 
such  offense  be  deemed  guilty  oi  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months  or  lined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars." 

Approved,  April  26,  1904. 

Chapter  1630. — Exchision^  f/r.,  of  Cliincse  laborers. 

Section  5.  Section  one  of  the  act  of  Congress  approve<l  April  twenty-ninth,  nine- 
teen hundre<i  and  two,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  coming  into  and  to  regulate 
the  residence  within  the  United  States,  ita  Territories,  and  all  territory  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  Chinese  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent," 
is  hereby  amendetl  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  All  laws  in  force  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundreil  and  two, 
regulating,  suspemling,  or  pmhibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of 
Chinese  descent  into  the  United  States,  and  the  residence  of  such  persons  therein, 
including  sections  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of 
the  act  entitUxi  'An  Act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinei^e  lalwrers  into  the  United 
States,'  approved  September  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  l)e,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  reenacted,  extended,  and  continued,  without  modification, 
limitation,  or  condition;  and  said  laws  shall  also  apply  to  the  island  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  prohibit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers, not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  such  island  territory  to  the  mainland  ter- 
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ritory  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  such  island  territory  at  the  time  of  cession  or 
not,  and  from  one  portion  of  the  island  territory  of  the  United  States  to  another  por- 
tion of  said  island  territory:  Provided^  however.  That  said  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transit  of  Chinese  laborers  from  one  island  to  another  island  of  the  same  groop;  and 
any  islands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  mainland  under  this  section." 

Approved  April  27,  1904. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  ^.—Regulation  of  immigration. 

The  words  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury,*'  wherever  used  in  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,''  approved  March 
third,  nineteen  hundred  and  three  [chapter  1012,  Acts  of  1902-31,  or  in  amend- 
ments thereto,  or  in  prior  acts  in  relation  to  alien  immigration,  [jshall]  be  stricken 
out,  and  the  words  "Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor"  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Approved,  April  28,  1904. 
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LABOR  COVDITKUrS  IN  THE  PHILIPPIHE8. 

BY  VICTOR   S.    CIJ^BK,    PH.    I). 

The  Philippine  dependency  includes  more  than  1,700  islands,  and  is 
distributed  over  a  water  area  of  832,968  square  miles.  An  irregular 
line  drawn  to  embrace  the  entire  group  presents  an  outline  not  unlike 
a  pear,  with  the  narrower  portion  to  the  north,  near  the  twenty-first 
parallel  of  latitude,  or  approximately  the  same  latitude  as  centml 
Cuba.  The  broader  southern  portion  touches  the  fifth  parallel,  oppo- 
site southern  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  extends  east  and  west 
through  10  degrees  of  longitude.  The  longest  direct  line  that  can  be 
drawn  between  any  two  points  in  the  archipelago,  from  the  Batanes 
Islands,  north  of  Luzon,  to  the  Tawi  Tawi  group,  just  off  the  north 
coast  of  Borneo,  represents  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  If  Manila  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  St.  Louis,  northern  Luzon  would  extend 
through  Illinois  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  while  the  southern  end  of 
the  same  island  would  project  in  a  narrow,  irregular  strip  of  land,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Nashville;  Mindanao  would  lie  on  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Alabama  and  Florida;  the  Sulu  group  would  extend  nearh'  to  Gal- 
veston, while  nearly  parallel  and  north  of  this  archipelago  Palawan 
and  a  few  attendant  islands  would  form  a  long  index  reaching  into 
eastern  and  northern  Texas.  Were  land  communication  perfected  one 
might  ride  by  rail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cagayan  River,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Luzon,  through  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao,  to  Zamboanga, 
nearly  1,200  miles,  traversing  the  whole  eastern  limit  of  the  archi- 
pelago, with  only  two  water  intervals  that  could  not  be  bridged,  and 
those  comparatively  narrow  channels  as  easily  ferried  as  the  Strait  of 
Mackinac.     From  the  highlands  of  Leyte,  Bohol  and  Cebii  are  visible 
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to  the  westward,  while  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  Negros  and 
Panay  lie  in  close  succession,  with  the  coast  of  each  in  plain  sight  of 
iti  neighbor.  These  and  the  minor  islands  at  present  developed,  there- 
fore, form  a  compact  group,  and  suggest  the  thought  that  at  no  very 
remote  geologic  age  they  were  included  in  a  single  land  bod}- . 

The  land  area  of  the  Philippines  is  approximately  115,026  square 
miles,  of  which  40,969  and  36,29:^  square  miles,  respectively,  or  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  archipelago,  is  included  in  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  Of  the  1,668  islands  listed  by  name  342  are  inhabited,  and 
about  50  have  appreciable  economic  importance.  Although  these 
present  considerable  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  topography,  the}-  are 
practically  a  homogeneous  unit  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  as  the 
natural  productions  of  the  local  divisions  are  similar  or  identical.  The 
pearl  fisheries,  which  seem  destined  ultimately  to  become  a  valuable 
asset  of  the  dependenc3%  are  confined  to  the  Sulu  Islands,  Palawan,  and 
possibly  the  southern  coast  of  Mindanao,  and  no  mineral  wealth  of 
importance  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  volcanic  and  coral  islands  of  the 
southern  and  western  portions  of  the  archipelago;  but  agricultural 
and  forest  resources,  which  are  the  main  dependence  of  the  country, 
are  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  Philippines.  Hemp,  sugar, 
toliacco,  rice,  and  copra,  the  staple  products  of  to-day,  and  most  of  the 
more  experimental  crops  thrive  in  ^11  the  islands,  subject  only  to  local 
conditions  of  soil,  rainfall,  and  altitude. 

A  number  of  considerations,  however,  partly  political  and  geo- 
graphical, partly  racial,  and  partly  commercial,  make  it  convenient  to 
regard  the  Philippines  under  three  divisions.  Luzon  and  its  immedi- 
ately dependent  islands  are  tributar}-  to  Manila  and  Hongkong.  They 
have  a  preponderating  Tagalog  population,  tliough  they  are  the  home 
of  the  entirely  diverse  Igorots  and  Ilocanos  and  minor  tribes  of  less 
importance.  The  Visayan  group,  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  archi- 
pelago, is  indirectly  tributary  to  Manila  and  Hongkong,  through  its 
sul>ordinate  commercial  centers  of  Iloilo  and  Cebii,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  sugar  and  the  latter  the  hemp  metropolis  of  this  division.  The 
population  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  northern  islands,  and  these 
provinces  have  had  a  more  or  less  independent  political  and  commer- 
cial development.  Finally,  the  Moro  province,  in  the  extreme  south, 
is  entirelj'  diverse  from  the  other  two  divisions  in  race,  religion,  and 
manners.  It  is  commercially  tributary  to  Borneo  and  Sin^  ipore,  and 
its  slight  industrial  development  is  almost  entirely  due  to  Chinese 
and  East  Indian  traders  from  the  latter  citv.  The  Sulu  Islands  are 
entirely  and  Mindanao  preponderatingly  Moix>,  though  the  northern 
coast  of  the  latter  island  is  commercially  dependent  on  Cebii.  While 
the  Spanish  term  "Moro"  connotes  a  racial  distinction,  it  denotes 
directly  the  Mohammedan  population  of  the  archipelago,  and  therefore 
Mji-i  primarily  a  relierious  signification.     The  Philippine  or  Christian 
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population  of  the  Moro  province  is  composed  largely  of  the  descend- 
ants of  convicts  from  the  penal  settlements,  and  is  confined  to  a  few 
coast  towns. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  ever3"where  tropical,  though  upon 
the  highlands  of  northern  Luzon  some  temperate-zone  crops  are  raised. 
The  rainy  season  is  more  marked  in  that  island,  and  cool  winds  from 
the  north  prevail  during  the  winter  months.  Monsoons,  which  often 
make  the  east  and  north  coasts  of  the  archipelago  rough  and  stormy, 
are  broken  before  the}'  reach  the  summer  seas  of  the  Sulu  group,  and 
typhoons  seldom  rage  in  that  vicinity.  The  latter  storms  and  occa- 
sional earthquakes  are  the  most  destructive  natural  disasters  from 
which  the  archipelago  suffers.  So  far  as  temperature  alone  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  northern 
and  the  southern  islands.  Though  the  thermometer  ranges  l)etween 
greater  extremes  in  the  north,  the  average  number  of  heat  units  in  a 
year  is  not  appreciably  greater  on  the  south  coast  of  Mindanao  than 
in  Manila,  and  the  climate  of  the  interior  uplands  of  the  Moro  island 
is  said  to  be  the  most  agreeable  for  white  men  in  the  archipelago. 
Local  topography  has  more  to  do  than  latitude  in  determining  climatic 
conditions  in  the  Philippines. 

The  tribes  or  i*aces  of  the  dependency  are  numerous,  but  may  \ye 
roughly  divided  into  three  main  groups.  The  Negritos,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  still  survive  in  a  state  of 
savager}'  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon,  Negros,  and  Panay.  In  the  first 
of  thcvse  islands,  within  150  miles  of  Manila,  there  are  still  villages  of 
head  hunters,  and  while  the  writer  was  in  Negros  two  men  were  killed 
by  these  mountaineers  in  ol)servance  of  some  quasi-religious  ceremony. 
The  "Filipino'-  races,  often  called  "Indios''  or  "Indians'"  by  Spanish 
writ4Ji-s,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  archipelago  north  of  Moro- 
land,  and  are  presumably  descendants  of  early  Malay  invaders,  though 
in  parts  of  Luzon  they  have  mingled  so  largely  with  the  Chinese  as 
to  have  absorbed  race  characteristics  from  the  latter  i^eople.  The 
Mohammedan  tribes  of  Sulu  and  Mindanao  present  many  indepen- 
dent racial  characteristics,  and  are  probably  the  latest  arrivals  among 
the  peoples  who  have  their  permanent  home  in  the  archipelago. 

The  important  bearing  of  this  diversity  of  blood  and  language  upon 
both  political  and  industrial  administration  in  the  Philippines  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked  or  underestimated  by  a  person  with  only  an  academic 
knowledge  of  the  country.  In  a  body  of  100  men  employed  by  the 
street  department  of  the  city  of  Manila,  seven  different  languages  or 
dialects  are  spoken,  so  that  of  seven  workmen  it  may  happen  that  no 
one  can  understand  anv  one  of  the  others,  and  native  foremen  are 
obliged  to  communicate  with  their  native  workmen  by  signs.  This  is 
not  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  because  only  in  Manila,  and  that  recently, 
have  laborers  congregated  from  many  different  provinces  as  a  result 
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of  the  unsettled  conditions  following  the  insurrection;  but  nowhere 
in  the  Philippines. do  the  social  and  labor  conditions  prevail  that  would 
obtain  in  a  country  having  a  homogeneous  nationality. 

A  broad  classification  of  a  different  character'  exists  among  the  Fili- 
pinos. It  is  social  rather  than  racial,  and  distinguishes  the  upper  from 
the  working  classes.  In  the  country  the  laboring  man  is  known  as  a 
"tao,"  a  term  that  carries  with  it  implications  halfway  between  serf 
and  peasant — possibly  the  Russian  "moujik"  is  the  nearest  equivalent 
in  another  language.  Manual  labor  imposes  among  the  natives  a 
certain  social  stigma,  a  degradation  of  rank  unknown  in  America  or 
Europe,  or  at  least  differing  in  quality  as  well  as  degree  from  those 
social  disabilities  that  industrial  life  is  supposed  to  conve}'^  abroad. 
The  ilustrados,  literally  the  ''enlightened,"  will  engage  in  industrial 
occupations  that  do  not  soil  the  hands,  but  they  are  careful  not  to 
prejudice  their  social  position  by  any  lapse,  no  matter  how  trivial  or 
transient,  toward  the  supposed  lower  vocation  of  the  manual  worker. 
In  an  industrial  sense,  at  least,  the  organization  of  society  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  aristocmtic.  This  social  classification  may  be  due  in  part 
to  Spanish  influences  and  theories  of  colonial  government,  which 
favored  the  idea  that  the  white  man  should  maintain  his  prestige  among 
the  natives  by  abstaining  from  all  commoner  forms  of  employment. 
But  it  is  probably  largely  an  indigenous  sentiment,  surviving  from 
an  older  native  social  organization  of  chiefs  and  followers,  such  as 
still  persists  in  the  "dato"  S3^stem  of  the  Moro  province. 

The  industries  of  the  Philippines  are  almost  entirely  agricultural. 
No  mines  are  at  present  in  productive  operation.  Such  manufactures 
as  exist  are  almost  exclusively  household  employments,  and  their 
modest  output  is  absorbed  by  the  local  market.  The  export  trade  is 
confined  to  a  few  staple  commodities,  and  of  these  only  one — sugar — 
is  a  product  that  requires  a  considerable  industrial  plant  for  its  fabri- 
cation. Tobacco  is  manufactured  into  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  Manila, 
and  this  is  practically  the  only  large  employing  industry  in  secondary 
production.  Land  transportation  is  extremely  primitive,  but  there  is 
an  active  coastal  trade.  Grazing  was  formerly  of  some  local  impor- 
tance in  one  or  two  islands,  but  has  recentl}^  ceased  to  exist  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest.  Food  fisheries  are  unimportant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  employment,  as  the  business  is  unorganized 
and  conducted  almost  entirely  by  natives  fishing  for  home  use  or  a 
restricted  local  market.  There  is  a  new  timber  industry  springing  up 
since  the  American  occupation,  but  it  is  still  upon  an  experimental 
])asis  and  commands  no  foreign  sales.  In  fact,  so  primitive  is  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  Philippines  that  the  wage  system  has  hardly 
begun  to  exist  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  slavery  or  an  almost 
equivalent  system  of  peonage  is  a  common  condition  of  agricultural 
and  domestic  service,  and  the  most  imminent  economic  problem  that 
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the  islands  have  to  face  is  how  to  effect  a  speedy  and  ready  titinsition 
from  a  social  state  where  many  workers  are  in  quasi-servitude,  to  one 
where  they  are  industrially  independent.  The  motive  for  such  a 
change  is  not  primarily  the  happiness  of  the  working  people,  for  they 
are  possibly  as  contented  and  possess  as  satisfactory  an  adjustment  of 
material  resources  to  their  physical  and  intellectual  demands  as  they 
would  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  But  the  change  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  natui*al  resources  of  the  country  with 
native  labor,  and  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  form  of  government  that  we  design  to  set  up  in  the  islands. 
The  primary  problem  in  the  Philippines  is  the  labor  problem. 

HISTORY. 

The  history  of  European  influence  in  the  Philippines  does  not  begin 
until  nearly  half  a  century  after  their  discovery  by  Magellan,  in  1521. 
That  explorer  lost  his  life  upon  the  island  of  Mactan,  not  far  from  the 
present  city  of  Cebu,  in  a  conflict  between  the  native  tribes.  Legaspi, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Orient,  established  at 
Cebu  in  1565  the  first  European  settlement  in  the  archipelago,  and 
occupied  the  present  site  of  Manila  six  years  later.  The  Spaniards 
appear  to  have  found  the  Chinese  already  in  commercial  possession  of 
Luzon,  and  during  the  first  half  century  of  their  occupation  were 
almost  continually  engaged  in  repelling  invasions  or  in  anticipating 
threatened  attacks  by  these  Mongolian  rivals.  The  native  races  lived 
scattered  in  independent  villages  under  a  very  loose  governmental 
organization  and  recognized  little  authority  beyond  that  of  their  petty 
chieftains.  The  Spanish  conquest  was  one  of  persuasion  rather  than 
of  force,  and  was  greatly  aided  if  not  almost  entirely  due  to  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  the  monastic  orders.  But  the  political  authority 
and  prestige  of  Spain  were  doubtless  strengthened,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manila,  by  the  fact  that  her  settlements  afforded  rallying 
points  and  protection  against  piratical  raids  and  Chinese  invasion.  In 
1573,  two  years  after  the  founding  of  Manila,  a  Chinese  freebooter 
attacked  the  place  with  "62  ships,  but  was  repulsed.  Thirty  years  later, 
when  Manila  was  being  fortified,  many  Chinese  entered  the  place  with 
their  leaders  in  the  guise  of  workmen,  intending  to  gain  possession  of 
the  city  by  treachery;  but  their  plot  was  discovered  and,  according  to 
the  records,  23,000  of  them  were  slain  by  the  800  Spanish  residents  of 
the  city  and  their  native  allies.  A  formidable  Chinese  invasion  was 
repulsed  in  1667,  after  which  the  Asiatics  appear  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  commercial  conquest,  without  any  further  serious 
attempt  to  drive  out  Europeans  or  change  the  political  status  of  the 
islands. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  Chinese  and  a  less  aggressive  Japanese  recon- 
noissance  in  northern  Luzon,  Spain's  principal  rivals  in  the  Philippines 
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were  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  founding  their  colonial  empire  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  for  some  years  showed  a  disposition  to  dispute  the 
sovereijjfnt}'  of  Spain  in  her  oriental  possessions.  The  Hollanders 
were  finally  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  at  Play  a  Honda,  off  Zambaies^ 
in  north  Luzon,  in  1617,  and  gradually  the  delimitation  of  the  respec- 
tive spheres  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  influence  was  established  at  the 
boundaries  that  remain  to-day  between  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  group 
and  Borneo  and  the  Celebes.  In  1635  Zamboanga,  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Mindanao,  was  fortitied,  and  60,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  are  said  to  have  been  Christianized.  But  the  incursions  of 
Chinese  pirates  later  caused  the  evai^uation  of  this  place  and  it  was  not 
reoccupied  until  1718,  a  time  when  the  aggressive  missionar\^  propa- 
ganda and  colonizing  ardor  of  Spain  seems  to  have  spont  itself,  for 
thereafter  the  ambition  of  that  country  was  satisfied  with  the  formal 
occupation  of  a  few  coast  towns. 

Only  once  prior  to  1898  did  Spain  for  a  time  lose  possession  of 
Manila.  Jingland,  who  entered  the  field  of  oriental  colonization  later, 
easily  dispossessed  the  Spaniards  of  that  city  in  1762;  but  she  never 
l)ecame  mistress  of  the  archipelago,  where  the  influence  of  the  friars 
and  the  Spanish  officials  maintiiined  an  active  spirit  of  resistance  among 
the  natives,  and  she  restored  Manila  to  its  original  possessors  two  jn^ars 
later,  the  cessation  of  Spanish  sovereigiit}'  in  tiie  Philippines  having 
been  more  nominal  than  real. 

Aside  from  the  religious  conversion  of  the  natives,  Spanish  rule 
seems  to  have  made  verv  little  chauijre  in  the  social  condition  or  indus- 
trial  habits  of  the  Filipinos  prior  to  the  English  invasion.  The  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people  was  l)ut  slighth'^  modified.  The 
indigenous  system  of  village  communities  was  retained,  the  local 
chiefs  becoming  representatives  and  taxgatherers  for  the  Spanish 
(Joveriunent,  while  for  administrative  purposes  these  villages  or 
"pueblos"  were  grouped  into  provincijil  districts.  This  policy  of 
fostering  native  institutions  was  partly  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
archipelago  and  its  indirect  connection  with  Spain  by  way  of  America 
and  to  the  jealousy  shown  ))y  the  monastic  orders  toward  lay  officials. 
The  friars  opposed  the  inmiigration  of  Europeans  and  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprises  in  the  islands.  A  rigid  commercial 
monopoly  was  maintained  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Trade  was 
restricted  to  the  Acapulco  ship,  which  sailed  to  ^Manila  from  the  Mexi- 
can port  of  that  name  every  year,  and  was  a  Pacific  extension  of  the 
two  trading  fleets  which  Spain  allowed  to  monopolize  the  annual  com- 
merce In^tween  Europe  and  her  New  World  possessions.  Special 
privileges  or  concessions  for  shipping  goods  or  sailing  upon  the  Aca- 
pulco ship  were  much  sought  after  as  matters  of  olhcial  favor  or  pur- 
chased by  heavy  bribes  and  commissions.  This  unnatural  restriction 
upon  trade  put  all  commerce   upon  an  artificial   basis,   encoumged 
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speculation  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  coiumercia)  development, 
made  a  sort  of  lottery  of  business,  and  both  hampered  and  distracted 
attention  from  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Unlike  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  and  similar  trading 
monopolies  existing  at  that  time  in  the  Orient,  which  studied  to 
increase  their  profits  by  increasing  trade,  and  tlierefore  Ibcal  produc- 
tion, the  Spanish  system,  by  limiting  the  bulk  of  products  exchanged 
to  the  capacity  of  a  single  ship,  sought  to  enhance  gains  by  exacting 
enormous  protits  iipon  a  minimum  of  commodities,  and  thus  kept  at  a 
standstill  the  industrial  progress  of  Spain's  tH)lonial  possessions. 
Snch  free  traffic  as  existed  was  in  Asiatic  ships  trading  with  China 
and  the  neighboring  mainland,  which,  by  making  Manila  a  depot  for 
Asiatic  wares  to  be  shipped  to  Spain  by  the  Mexican  route,  still 
further  limited  the  carrying  capacity  allowed  for  native  products 
exchanged  with  the  home  countr\\ 

After  the  British  occupation  of  Manila,  Spain  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  furthering  the  settlement  and  industrial  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines. In  1778,  under  the  regime  of  the  liberal  and  enterprising 
governor,  Don  Jose  Basco  y  Vargas,  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce new  industries,  bounties  and  prizes  were  offered  for  products, 
and  a  "Ro^-al  Philippine  Company"  was  organized.  This  company 
remained  in  existence  until  1830.  Its  purpose  was  to  develop  tropical 
agriculture  in  the  archipelago  and  the  commerce  between  the  islands 
and  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  silk,  coffee,  and  spices  was 
introduced  with  some  success.  This  enterprise  ultinmtely  failed,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  its  agents  in  the 
islands,  the  hostility  of  the  Acapulco  ship  merchants,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  village  mayors  and  pix>vincial  governors,  who  held,  until 
1844,  a  practical  monopoly  of  local  trade  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Survivals  from  this  period  of  official  trade  monopoly  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  Philippines  at  the  present  day.  No  serious 
effort  was  ever  made  to  revive  this  company,  but  a  new  company, 
known  as  the  Union  Hispano-Filipina  (Spanish-Philippine  Union),  was 
chartered  in  1847,  with  the  object  of  exploiting  Mindanao.  This  cor- 
poration was  granted  certain  special  monopolistic  and  trade  privileges 
and  allowed  to  import  Chinese  labor;  but  the  entei*prise  failed  at  its 
very  inception,  during  the  political  and  commercial  crisis  in  Europe 
in  1848,  and  two  subsequent  attempts  to  revive  it  were  unsuccessful. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Philippines  had  hardly  been  touched,  and  the  principal  industries  of 
the  present  time  were  still  inchoate.  A  Spanish  friar,  describing  con- 
ditions in  the  Xorth  Philippines  at  this  period,  speaks  of  the  transfer 
of  plantations  formerly  opened  by  private  parties  ui>on  land  gi'anted 
by  the  Government  to  the  monastic  orders.  Many  of  these  holdei*s 
near  Manila  sold  their  estates  in  order  to  engage  in  the  Acapulco  ship 
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gamble.  The  Dominicans  leased  their  lands  on  the  following  terms: 
They  allowed  renters  to  cultivate  wild  lands  for  three  or  four  yeai"s 
for  nothing,  and  then  charged  them  5  cavanes  (lOi  bushels)  of  rice  for 
every  cavalita  of  irrigated  land.  A  cavalita  took  a  cavan  (2.1  bushels) 
of  seed  and  produced  from  50  to  60  cavanes  (105  to  126  bushels)  of 
crop.  As  the  "Indians"  paid  no  tithes,  their  rent  was  practically  an 
equivalent  for  that  contribution.  These  renters,  however,  were  accus- 
tomed to  sublet  their  leaseholds  to  the  taos  for  one-half  the  crop  less 
the  rent,  so  that  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil'  received  a  much 
smaller  return  from  their  labor.  On  one  friar  plantation  where  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  was  $70,000,  the  total  ground  rent  received 
from  natives  was  but  $1,500.  There  w^ere  4,000  persons  living  on  this 
plantation,  of  whom  one-half  were  Chinese  mestizos.  The  same  writer 
also  speaks  of  another  plantation  near  Laguna  de  Bay,  where  one-half 
of  the  tenants  were  ipestizos.  In  spite  of  these  apparently  favorable 
terms  to  renters,  the  friar  landlords  were  not  always  popular,  and  one 
instance  is  mentioned  where  their  agent  had  recently  been  murdered 
by  the  peasantry.  Planters  and  merchants  were  accustomed,  as  they 
are  to-daj%  to  hoard  their  products  in  order  to  exact  a  higher  price  for 
them,  and  the  market  fluctuated  wildly  as  a  consequence.  Provisions 
were  not  expensive,  according  to  present-day  standards,  in  Manila. 
The  price  of  wheat  averaged  $2  a  pico,  or  not  far  from  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  though  on  account  of  the  fact  that  onl}^  Europeans  ate  bread 
and  the  market  was  therefore  confined  to  Manila  the  price  fluctuated 
greatly,  and  sometimes  rose  to  $7  and  $8  a  pico,  especially  if  troops 
were  concentrated  in  that  city.  A  pound  of  bread  cost  one-half  a  real 
(6i  cents),  a  bushel  of  rice  cost  1^1,  seven  pounds  of  fresh  beef  could 
be  bought  for  a  real  (12i  cents),  while  pork  and  fresh  fish  were  still 
cheaper.  Spanish  residents  were  accustomed  to  loan  money  to  Chinese, 
requiring  to  be  furnished  with  the  meat,  eggs,  and  vegetables  needed 
for  their  household  in  lieu  of  interest.  Such  loans  were  pecuniarily 
disadvantageous  to  the  recipients,  but  secured  for  the  latter  the  "pro- 
tection" of  their  Spanish  patrons.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  thus  enabled  to  live  on  the  return  from  a  very  small  capital,  and 
became  advocates  of  Chinese  immigration.  The  Chinese,  like  the 
"Indios"  and  mestizos,  were  organized  into  a  guild,  having  a  capitan 
in  Manila  who  was  responsible  for  their  taxes.  This  official  position 
was  much  sought  after  on  account  of  the  gains  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  out  of  the  tax  administration,  and  the  office  was  sometimes  pur- 
chased for  as  much  as  $4,000.  The  ilustrado  was  already  a  source  of 
annoyance  in  the  country  towns,  for  we  are  told  that  a  few  persons  in 
each  pueblo  who  could  read  and  write  despised  work  and  lived  by 
their  wits.  Their  special  source  of  revenue  was  derived  from  the  law- 
suits which  they  fomented  among  the  peasantry,  usually  over  land 
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rights,  for  which  the  natives  would  fi^ht  very  tenaciously  in  the  courts 
until  quite  ruined.  The  lands  in  question  usually  fell  to  the  lawyers. 
Ladrones  or  "tulisanes"  were  numerous  near  Manila.  They  stole 
cattle  in  the  neighboring  provinces  which  they  sold  to  dealers  in  the 
city,  who  immediately  slaughtered  the  stock  thus  obtained,  and  so 
prevented  its  being  identified  by  the  owners.  Some  of  the  Laguna 
de  Bay  villages  were  known  as  ladrone  towns. 

In  1782  Governor  Basco  made  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  compulsory 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  the  govern- 
ment regulation  and  monopoly  of  this  industry  that  characterized  the 
following  century.  Originally  cultivation  was  limited  to  the  town  of 
Gap&n  and  certain  municipalities  in  Bulacfin  and  Cagay^n,  and  in  the 
most  favorable  localities  for  this  plant  the  cultivation  of  other  crops 
was  forbidden.  The  tobacco  could  be  sold  only  to  the  Government 
at  an  ''aforo"or  fixed  price,  and  was  manufactured  in  the  latter's 
factories.  From  the  very  beginning  there  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable dishonesty  in  the  administration  of  this  monopoly. 

Sugar  was  produced  to  some  extent  on  the  friar  plantations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manila  during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  about  1800 
this  industry  was  decadent  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions 
caused  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Manila.  The 
garrison  of  that  city  had  been  reenforced  anticipatory  of  a  second 
English  invasion,  and  food  crops,  especially  rice  and  sweet  potatoes, 
were  more  profitable.  For  the  same  reason,  silk  culture,  which  had 
been  successfully  inaugurated  in  the  Laguna  provinces,  gradualh^  dis- 
appeared. As  early  as  1778  there  were  4,000  mulberry  trees  in  the 
province  of  Camarines.  Hemp  had  hardly  yet  come  to  notice  as  an 
export  crop.  The  total  value  of  the  native  products  shipped  from  the 
archipelago  in  1800  is  estimated  to  have  been  $4:00,000.  A  century 
later,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  due  to  recent  war  and  existing 
insurrection,  the  value  of  ahnual  exports,  including  gold  and  silver, 
had  risen  to  $21,766,440,  and  had  increased  to  $39,668,366  in  June, 
1903. 

The  primitive  state  of  industrial  development  in  the  Philippines  {")  as 
recently  as  1875,  is  indicated  b}^  the  fact  that  the  only  hotels  in  the 
islands  were  in  Manila,  and  that  outside  of  Luzon  industrial  enter- 
prises gave  employment  to  but  29  Spaniards  and  Europeans.  _Offi_cial 
statistics  show  that  in  the  year  mentioned,  omitting  non-Christian 
tribes  not  enumerated,  474,878  people  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
enterprises  or  labor  in  Luzon,  of  whom  55  were  Spaniards,  6  Euro- 
peans of  other  nationalities,  165  Filipino  planters,  197  Chinese,  15,750 
mestizos,  173,590  native  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  remaining  285,115 

oHistoria  geogrdfica,  geologica  y  estadfstica  de  Filipinas,  por  Don  Agustin  de  la 
Cavada  y  Mendez  de  Vigo.     2  vols.     Manila,  1876. 
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I  wore  native  laborers  employed  b}'  planters  or  peasants*  The  crop 
areas  were,  in  oi-der  of  extent:  Rice,  440,960  hectares  (1,104,438  acres); 
sugar  cane,  123,047  hectares  (304,041)  acres);  coffee,  36,084  hectares 
(89,164  acres);  hemp,  30,580  hei»tarcs  (75,563  acres);  tobacco,  22,61d 
hectares  (55,789  acres);  maize,  18,174  hectares  (44,1H)8  acres);  eacfto^ 
5,415  hectares  (13,380  acres).  There  were  also  759  hectares  (1,875 
acres)  planted  in  cotton.  Of  a  total  area  of  over  10,000,000  hectares- 
(24^710,000  acres)  in  the  island,  approximately  800,000  hectares 
(1,976,800  acres),  or  about  8  per  cent,  were  estimated  to  be  nominally 
under  cultivation.  The  Christian  population  of  Luzon  at  this  time 
was  reporteil  as  2,711,437,  of  whom  115,713  were  in  Manila.  Similar 
agricultui'al  statistics  are  not  given  for  the  rest  of  the  archipelago. 

Industries  other  than  agricultural  employed  in  Luzob  45,030 
persons,  of  whom  290  were  Spaniards  and  8  other  Europeans,  160 
Filipinos,  2,640  mestizos,  3,096  Chinese,  and  38,836  natives.  Tho 
total  value  of  the  product  of  50  principal  industries  was  given  as 
$20,790,104.  There  were  2,622  sugar  mills,  or  one  for  every  47 
hectares  (116  acres)  uinler  cidtivation,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$3,933,000.  Domestic  weavers,  with  24,233  hand  looms,  produced 
$1,753,7<S0  worth  of  cloth.  All  the  other  industries  were  of  minor 
importance;  395  cocoanut  oil  mills  pressed  out  oil  to  tho  value  of 
$197,500;  tho  annual  turn-out  of  the  50  coach-building  establishments 
reported  was  valued  at  $147,700.  These  returns  also  included  6  print- 
ing offices,  7  foundries,  and  2  soap  factories.  The  combined  product 
of  the  last  two  estal)lishments  was  valued  at  only  $600  per  annum. 

In  tlie  rest  of  the  Philippines  industries  other  than  agricultural 
emploved  88,354  persons,  of  whom  54,261  were  weavers  engaged  in 
household  production  and  presimiably  working  but  part  of  the  time, 
as  there  was  only  one  loom  for  every  three  weavers  returned.  These 
industries  employed  26  Si:>aniai'ds  and  3  other  Europeans,  124  Chinese, 
and  88,201  mestizos  and  natives.  The  value  of  the  product  for  the  7 
principal  industries  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows:  Of  18,087  looms, 
§6,319,420;  of  14,486  laborers  employed  in  making  copra  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  $1,916,180;  of  12,250  cigar  and  tobacco  workers,  $1,500,000; 
of  5,747  cheese  and  dulce  makers,  $689,640;  of  755  ox  and  20  water 
and  steam  sugar  mills,  $677,025;  of  232  distilleries,  $140,860;  and  of 
135  placer  gold  diggers,  §54,000. 

No  explanation  is  offered  for  the  fact  tliat  tho  product  per  loom  is 
valued  at  but  $72  in  Luzon  and  at  $*i51,  or  more  than  a  dollar  a 
working  day  in  the  other  islands.  These  tigui'es  are  presumably 
taken  from  the  tax  returns  and  may  have  been  compiled  in  accordance 
with  a  different  svstem  or  with  varyinsj:  thorouj^hness  in  different 
provinces.  In  any  case  thev  aiv  only  appi'oxinmtely  accurate,  and 
many  of  the  totals  are  almost  certainly  based  uiK)n  estimates  derived 
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from  incomplete  returns  made  by  the  local  authorities.  .  Any  native 
source  of  statistical  information  is  far  from  reliable  even  to-day.  A 
statistical  conscience  does  not  exist  among  Filipinos.  They  are  inno- 
cent of  moral  seriousness  in  such  investigations.  Facilities  for  the 
gathering  of  exact  data  as  to  population  and  employment  do  not,  up 
to  the  present  time,  exist  in  the  Philippines. 

The  population  of  the  archipelago  in  1876  was  returned  as  approxi- 
mately 6,200,000,  of  whom  5,567,685  were  Christian  Filipinos,  31,175 
Chinese,  and  the  remainder  members  of  non-Christian  tribes  not  enu- 
merated and  taxed.  Other  estimates,  however,  made  about  the  same 
time  vary  several  hundred  thousand  from  these  figures,  largely  on 
account  of  different  opinions  as  to  tlie  size  of  the  uncivilized  popula- 
tion. Tlie  Spanish  census  of  1887  reported  5,984,727  Christian  inhab- 
itants. The  American  census,  in  1903,  gives  the  civilized  population 
as  6,987,6S6,  and  the  total  population  as  7,635,426. 

A  period  of  industrial  development  and  expansion  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  insurrection  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Span- 
ish rule  in  the  Philippines.  The  average  value  of  exports  increased 
from  $20,575,106  per  annum  for  the  five-year  period  ending  with  1887 
to  $21,335,371  per  annum  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1892. 
With  political  stability  and  a  tolerable  administration  an  era  of  great 
prosperity'  seemed  promised  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
These  happy  anticipations,  however,  ended  in  disappointment  on 
account  of  domestic  revolt  and  foreign  war.  Since  then  an  insurrec- 
tion and  political  reconstruction  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  unsettled  business  conditions,  and  a  series  of  unusual 
natural  misfortu:ies  has  visited  the  countrv.  Two  seasons  of 
drought  greatl}'  curtailed  the  rice  crop  and  severely  afflicted  other 
agricultuml  industries.  A  j>lague  of  locusts  followed  that  wrought  ; 
havoc  with  almost  every  cultivated  plant  except  hemp  in  many  parts  ' 
of  the  islands.  An  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  carried  off  thousands 
of  the  population,  and  an  even  more  fatal  dise*ise,  the  rinderpest, 
practically  annihilated  the  flocks  of  the  natives  and  deprived  them  in 
most  districts  of  animals  for  plowing.  But  the  power  of  recupera- 
tion shown  by  the  country'  is  surprising.  Though  vestiges  of  these 
recent  disastei's  can  not  be  at  once  obliterated,  every  day  lessens  the 
traces  of  their  ravages.  The  value  of  annual  exports  is  more  than  75 
per  cent  gi*eater  than  ten  years  ago.  No  evidences  of  distress  or 
destitution  were  to  be  discovered  among  .the  country  population  of 
the  provinces  visited,  and  but  a  single  beggar  was  s3en  in  the  islands. 
Both  stiitistics  and  personal  observation  agree  iii  showing  that  normal 
economic  conditions  are  rapidly  reappearing  among  the  Filipinos,  and 
that  labor  conditions  prevailing  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1903-4 
were  fairly  representative. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  Philippines  are  governed  at  present  by  a  commission  composed 
of  Americans  and  Filipinos,  presided  over  by  a  civil  governor.  By 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1, 1902,  however,  a  representative 
legislature,  with  a  lower  house  elected  by  the  people  of  the  blands, 
and  an  upper  house  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States^, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  will  assume  control  of  the 
insular  government  about  1906,  providing  present  conditions  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity  continue.  Executive  authority  will  be  lodged  in  an 
American  governor,  also  appointed  b}'  the  President  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  members  of  the  upper  house.  The  people  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  represented  in  the  United  States  Congress  by  two  elected 
delegates. 

At  the  present  time  the  islands  are  divided  into  40  provinces,  (")  which 
are  administrative  districts  in  charge  of  a  local  council  of  three  mem- 
bers. The  officials  constituting  this  council  are  the  governor,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  supervisor,  who  is  an  officer  having  charge  of  roads 
and  public  works.  The  last  two  officers  are  usually  Americans  and 
are  appointed  by  the  Commission,  but  most  of  the  provincial  governors 
are  Filipinos,  elected  by  the  municipal  councilors  of  the  province,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  There  are  a  numl)er  of 
minor  provincial  officials,  and  the  province  is  a  health  and  court  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  a  unit  for  school  administration.  The  main  duties 
of  the  provincial  governments  are  to  levy  and  collect  certain  taxes, 
supervise  the  administration  of  their  constituent  municipalities,  and 
construct  and  maintain  provincial  roads  and  other  public  improve- 
ments outside  the  municipal  centers. 

Municipalities  are  the  only  self-goveraing  divisions  as  yet  estab- 
lished. Their  councilors  and  officers  are  elected,  with  the  exception 
of  the  town  treasurer,  who  has  recently  >)een  made  an  appointive 
officer  sulK>rdinate  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  Electors  must  be 
resident  males  over  23  years  of  age,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
English  or  Spanish,  or  who  hold  real  property  to  the  value  of  $.)«m», 
or  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ^30  per  annum  in  the  municipality,  or 
who  have  held  municipal  office  under  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  Moro  province  is  excepted  by  act  of  Congress  from  the  privilege 
of  ^)eing  represented  in  the  Philippine  legislature,  and  its  present  pro- 
vincial government  pa<sesses  more  autonomy  than  do  those  in  the  Chris- 
tian province^j  and  is  administered  by  a  military  governor. 

<»  Thirty-nine  i»r»»vintx.'S  an<i  1  sahpnjvim'e. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


According  to  the  census  of  1003  the  population  of  the  Philippines  is 
7,635,426,  of  whom  6,987,686  are  civilized  and  647,740  belong  to  bar- 
barous or  savage  tribes.  Of  the  population  which  is  rated  as  civilized 
in  the  official  statistics,  6,931,548  were  born  in  the  Philippines.  The 
cit}'  of  Manila  contains  29,491  of  the  56,138  non-Filipino  residents  of 
the  archipelago.  The  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign- 
born  inhabitants,  numbering  41,035,  of  whom  only  517  are  females. 
The  civilian  population  of  Americans  is  8,135,  of  whom  1,215  are 
females.  Next  in  order  are  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  there  are  3,888, 
including  701  females.  There  were  921  born  in  Japan  and  667  natives 
of  Great  Britain,  besides  a  small  scattering  population  of  other 
European  residents  and  Orientals.  The  mixed  races  are  evidently 
understated  in  the  census  statisti^^s,  where  their  number  is  given  as 
onl}'  15,419.  The  Visayans  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  native  races, 
and  constitute  nearly  half  the  civilized  Filipino  population.  They 
number  3,219,030;  theTagalogs,  1,460,595;  the  Ilocanos,  803,942,  and 
five  other  native  races,  residing  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  total 
1,399,506.  The  Mohammedan  population  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
archipelago  constitutes  the  largest  single  element  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes,  with  277,547  members,  while  the  Igorots,  of  northern  Luzon, 
number  211,520.     The  Negrito  population  is  estimated  at  23,511. 

The  distribution  of  population  is  irregular.  Some  islands  are  much 
more  densely  populated  than  others,  and  settlement  is  everywhere  con- 
centrated along  the  seacoast  and  the  principal  inland  waterwajs.  As 
a  whole,  the  Philippines  have  67  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  State  of  Indiana.  However,  the  province  of 
Ilocos  Sur,  in  Luzon,  has  398  persons  to  the  square  mile  and  the  island 
of  Cebu  337.  The  island  of  Luzon,  with  over  35  per  cent  of  the  land 
area,  has  one-half  the  population  of  the  dependency,  while  Mindanao, 
with  31  per  cent  of  the  area,  has  but  7  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Arranged  in  order  of  size,  the  area,  population,  and  density'  of  popu- 
lation of  the  8  largest  islands  are  as  follows: 

AREA  AND  POPrLATION  OF  8  LARGEST  ISLANDS,  1903. 


Island. 


Luzon 

Mindanao 

SAmar 

Negros  . . . 

Panay 

Parafua . . 
Mindoro. . 

Leyte 

Ceba 


Aren. 
(s<}tiare 
miles.) 

1 

PopUlH-      ' 

tion. 

40,969 

3, 798, 507 

36. 292 

499,  (>34 

5.031 

222,  (.i.t) 

4.8M 

460.  776 

4.611 

743, 646 

4,027 

10, 91S 

3.851 

2«,  361 

2,722 

357,641 

1,7C2 

592,247 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 


93 
14 
44 

94 

161 

S 

7 

131 
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Luzon  has  several  large  inland  lakes  and  wattu'ways,  so  that  53  per 
cent  of  its  population  resides  away  from  the  seacoast;  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  dependency  only  14  per  eent  of  the  people^  upon  an  aver- 
age, are  inland  dwellers.  Xearly  (>o  per  eent  of  the  population  of  tin' 
archipelago  lives  in  barrios  or  villages  of  less  tlwin  l^OOD  inhabitants. 
Manila  is  the  onlv  urban  center  recoi'nized  bv  the  census  authorities. 

The  numl)er  engaged  in  gainful  oc»cupations  is  reported  as  S,o37^s>^\ 
or  43.5  per  cent  of  the  total  civilized  p(>[>ulation,  as  compared  with 
31K6  per  cent  in  Cuba  and  33.1  per  cent  in  Porto  Rico.  The  propor- 
tion of  females  is  very  large  among  the  workers^  but  this  is  chic^tiy 
4ue  to  the  fact  that  the}'  are  engaged  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
textilas.  Women  are  not  emploNcd  largely  in  agricultural  labor  in 
the  Philippines.  The  percentage  of  totnl  population  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations,  according  to  sex  and  nmturity,  in  tho  United  States, 
Philippines,  and  West  Indies  is  as  follows: 

PER  CKNT  OF  MALKS  AND  FKMALES  AND  OF  CHILDRFN  10  TO  11  TKARS  OP  A(JF  EM- 
PLOYED IN  UAINFCL  OCCCPATIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES,  l~Xn'EI>  STATICS,  PORTO 
lUCO,  AND  CLHA. 

'     lU  to  II 
CtHmtrj'.  I      MaJt'N.      '   Females.       yt*itr*t*f 

Philippines  (igc:^ '  57.6'  'JD.  4  ,  1<>.m 

rnftoif  stuter*  ( lyan 61.?,  u.i  I4.s 

Porto  Rico  (1H9^) ■  fttl.9  9.9,  ZL.  \ 

Cuba  (1«)9) 68.2  8.8  L'l.rt 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  employed,  by  sexes,  in  the 
5  groups  of  occupations  presented  in  the  census  classification: 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CKNT   OF    MALES    AND    FEMALES   EMPLOYED   IN    EACH    OROrP  OF 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  PUILIPPINES,  iyO;J. 


OccM]  pat  lull  {(roup. 


Males. 


Fviuiilc:^. 


AKriculturo I,l<i3.777  ' 

ProlVs'^ional  service i      2.{.  ;?-'»s  ' 

Doiriextic  and  personal  serviee I    4;{1 .  :j.**>> 

Trade  and  lrarisi»ortatlon ;    IX). iK» 

Manufacturing  and  UK^chanii-ul  pursuits '    2U, UM 


ToUil 2, 012.  'm 


N  u  in  be  r.  I    .  . . . .     I  N  u  m  be  r. 


Total. 


eenl. 

92.  M  I 
91.  1 
7ft.  1  I 

2.).  a  I 


90, 2N] 

2,  279 

1 40,  :iku 

IS,  ."k;** 

71G,  d.*^9 


eent. 


7.2  I  l,2.>l,0iSJ 


S.9 
24.(5  j 
33.  1  ' 
/4.  I   I 


2r>.  i^M 
f>71.9.V» 
22Ji.  .Vvi 
9:»9. 1.70 


<.(').  2  |1,02.'),2H7  :'»;>.  S  I  :^U37.KH) 


Not  gainful 1 ,  IMl,  O.VJ         37, 0   2,  A\)^>,  lAl  \      62.  1  i  3. 919,  .so6 


While  only  1  female  is  emplo\'ed  in  agricultui-e  for  every  13  mak^ 
there  are  nearly  3  females  for  every  male  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  As  just  mentioned,  this  is  due  largely  to 
the  number  of  women  employed  in  weaving  native  textiles  at  looms 
in  their  own  homes.     The  women  emplo3'ed  at  mercantile  pursuits  arc 
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mostly  attendants  at  the  little  stands  and  cottage  shops  where  village 
produce  and  tobact^o  are  sold.  Comparative  employment  in  the  6 
groups  of  occupations  given,  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  percentages,  based  on  the 
total  number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations: 

PER   CENT   OP    PERSONS  IX  GAINFUL   OCCUPATIONS  IN    THE    PHILIPPINES,  CUBA,  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  GROUPS. 


;  Philii.pin^'s  (iy03).  '     p,  >,       '    UiiiUni 

Occupation  Rronp.  iiuliJ?     i    Stutt-* 

Male.       Female.      Total.        U^^'VJ.        ^lyoo,. 


Agriculture r»7.«  8.S  11.3  i^A  35.7 

Profi'^siomil  siTvice 1.2  .2  .H  1.4  4.3 

Doincslic  and  i>er:«onftl  service 21.1;  13.7  18.8  '22.8  19.2 

Tra(1o  an«l  transportation 7.5  7.4  7.5  12.8  IH.  4 

Miinufacturinff  and  mechanical  pursuit.^ 12.1  69.9  31.6  14.9  21.4 


( 


I 


The  Philippines,  therefore,  appear  to  stand  alx>ut  midway  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  in  the  proportion  of  workers  employed  in 
agriculture.  It  would  be  quite  erroneous,  however,  to  conclude  from 
the  relative  proportion  of  employment  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits  in  the  three  countries  that  the  Philippines  possessed  a 
comparatively  larger  development  of  secondary  production.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  it  goes  without  saying,  are  industrially  more 
advanced  than  the  Philippines,  and  manufacturing  enterprises  employ 
a  larger  portion  of  labor  energy  in  the  former  countries  than  in  the 
latter.  Numbers  and  percentages  are  in  this  case  very  deceiving, 
because  Filipino  weavers  spend  but  a  part  of  their  time  at  this  occu- 
pation and  the  product  of  their  labor  is  almost  iniinitesimal  compared 
with  that  of  factories  and  other  large  industrial  enterprises.  Women 
form  less  than  one-fourth  the  workers  in  manufacturing  establishments 
with  an  annual  product  of  1,000  pesos  or  over.  Therefore  the  per- 
centage of  male  workers  employed  in  the  last  group  of  occupations  in 
the  Philippines  affords  a  much  fairer  basis  for  comparison  with  the 
two  other  countries  mentioned  than  does  the  total.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  trade  and  transportation,  which  usually  develop  sympathetically 
with  manufacturing,  bear  a  ratio  to  other  employments  that  corrolK)- 
rates  this  inference.  Furthermore,  the  qyvov  in  presentation  that 
necessjirily  follows  giving  equal  numerical  value  to  female  manufac- 
turing labor  in  the  Philippines  with  male  lalx>r  in  the  same  pursuits  in 
that  country  and  with  all  labor  in  like  pursuits  in  the  otlK  >untries, 
reacts  u(x>n  the  percentages  showing  relative  numl>e  .ngaged  in 
agriculture,  so  that  here  again  the  nuile  column  for  t^.v;  Philippines  is 
the  fairer  basis  for  comparison  with  the  totals  column  for  the  other 
countries,  and,  relatively  to  other  pursuits,  agriculture  is  probably 
more  important  in  this  arcbi^ielago  than  in  Cuba. 
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The  following  table  shows,  b}'  races  and  also  by  sexes  in  case  of 
native  tribes,  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  a  more  detailed  group  of  employments: 

!*KR  CENT  OF  l»KR.-;oNS  EN(J.VGEI)  IN  SELKCTED  OCri'PATIONS,  BY  RACE. 


(><'(Mii>ation. 

Male. 

Brown. 
Female. 

8.H 
4.0 
7.2 

Total. 

41.4 

12.7 

4.1 

Yellow. 

Mixed. 

18.2 
4.3 

21.0 
6.9 

White, 

Farm  work 

17.3 
2.1 

3.4 

I^JxjrerM 

11. (i 

33.9 

14.7 

1.7 

2.0 

3.3 

McrchunU) 

17.3 

Sji  I  t'^nii'n 

8.0 

.*<hii»iK.*rH  and  i>ackt*rs 

•••••••••• 

t'lfrk.-s 

7.6 

18.5 

Mfsst'iiiffr^  



(ioverimieiit  otticiuls 

.......... 

1.8 
2.4 
l.fi 
1.1 
1.0 

3.4 

Tt'urhorh 

7.1 

Consiabiilarv  and  jMtlice 

1.0 

5.9 

I*h  VMiciuns 

1.4 

Law  vers , , 

CU'r^vriit'ii - -       

4.2 

KervHiiLH 

1.6 

2.2 

1.8 

2.5 

1.2 

Coachmen 

3.9 

('<X>kM 

1.1 

fi.O 

.V».  3 

C.4 

7.2 

I>ann<!rcss(*M 

2.2 

19.1 

2.2 

1.8 
4.3 
6.9 

Si>innerK  and  weavers 

SeaniHtreHjjcsj i 

B«  kern 

1.4 
1.2 
6.2 

BlackMnlthn 

1.0 

('arpenters 

1.8 

1.2 

i.6" 

2.0 

1.3 

('iK<Lrn)ak(*rH 

Machinists -- - 



2.2 

Matmakcrs 



2.0 

Shoemakers 



S.4 

5.7 
1.0 

8.9 

SailorM 

1 

2.9 

Enirineers  and  flrenien 

1.2 

Dra  vnien ' 

1. 1 

Other  oecupatiuns 

10.7 

7.0 

11.4 

10.9 

17.4 

17.2 

•'Other  occupations"  include  those  employing  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  all  the  persons  of  the  sex  and  race  in  question  reported  as  workers. 
These  percentages,  of  course,  indicate  nothing  as  to  absolute  numbers. 
More  brown  males  and  females  are  employed  in  making  cigars,  for 
instance,  than  are  those  of  mixed  races,  as  reported  in  the  census 
statistics.  The  percentage  of  white  coachmen  and  draymen  is  large 
only  because  the  number  of  Caucasian  workers  is  very  small.  Any 
comparisons  made  by  reading  single  occupations  across  the  table 
would  be  misleading  unless  the  relation  of  each  figure  read  to  other 
percentages  in  the  same  column  is  kept  in  mind.  One  should  also 
remember  that  practically  all  Chinese  workers  are  males.  It  is  very 
suggestive,  in  view  of  the  demand  existing  in  some  quarters  for  an 
importation  of  Chinese  to  work  plantations  in  the  Philippines,  that 
the  yellow  race  shows  the  smallest  percentage  of  agricultural  workers 
of  .any  reported,  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  employed  in 
the  dependency.  However,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  this  race 
furnishes  two-thirds  as  many  unskilled  laborers  as  the  natives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  show  the  largest  percentage  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.     Including  merchants,  salesmen,  shippers,  and 
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packers,  over  one-half  of  those  employed  are  engnged  in  this  class  of 
occupations.  They  also  contribute  relativel}'  more  than  an\'  other 
race  to  skilled  mechanic  trades. 

The  mixed  race,  so  far  as  reported,  resembles  the  whites  in  having 
its  activity  distributed  through  a  wide  variety  of  occupations.  There 
are  9  occupations  in  which  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  brown  race  is 
engaged,  12  in  which  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  Mongolians  are  engaged, 
and  16  in  which  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  mixed  and  white  races 
are  engaged.  Like  the  whites,  also,  the  mixed  mces  are  emplo3'ed  in 
government  and  professional  service.  But  the}'  show  no  disposition 
to  engage  in  the  skilled  mechanic  trades.  The  males  of  the  brown 
race  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  unskilled  labor  and  primary 
production,  and  the  females  of  the  same  race  in  secondar}'  production 
and  exchange.  The  employment  of  about  88.6  per  cent  of  the  brown 
race,  89.1  per  cent  of  the  Mongolians,  82.6  per  cent  of  the  mixed 
races,  and  82.8  per  cent  of  the  whites  is  recorded  in  the  above  table. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippines,  in  order  of  the  total  employment  they  afford,  is 
compiled  from  figures  presented  by  the  census  authorities  from  returns 
upon  the  population  schedules.  They  are  not  offered  as  exhaustive, 
but  rather  as  showing  relative  employment.  That  they  are  not  com- 
plete is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  check  with  figures  ob- 
tained b}'  the  census  enumerators  elsewhere.  For  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  railway  employees,  as  shown  in  a  wage  table  appended  to  this 
report,  is  over  1,100,  while  it  is  given  below  as  but  336.  Similarly 
the  manufacturing  statistics  show  that  more  than  1,100  were  employed 
in  printing  offices  having  an  annual  product  valued  at  1,000  pesos  or 
over,  while  according  to  the  following  table  the  total  number  employed 
at  these  occupations  in  the  islands  is  but  846.  These  discrepancies, 
which  appear  in  figures  quoted  in  this  report,  are  due  in  part  to  the 
tact  that  the  population  schedules  brought  in  by  the  enumerators  did 
not  contain  complete  information  as  to  occupations  in  every  instance, 
and  that  in  a  country  like  the  Philippines,  where  there  is  little  special- 
ization of  industries  and  occupations,  many  workers  are  constantly 
shifting  from  one  kind  of  employment  to  another  and  have  no  definite 
trade  or  calling. 
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FKl:>oNS  ENrjAGElJ  IN  I'llIMAKY  AND   SErviXHARY    rRODrcTlOX,   AND    EXCHANGE,  BY 

(H'CrPATlONS. 


(H-rti|iatinn. 


NuimUt. 


Ornipatidn. 


PI'.INARY    rRODrCTIOX. 


FMrnxT*  MTid  f«nn  lal^iorer^. 

tr-lnTinfii 

I!«t«Nji.«'Ii 

hfliim:ikrn» 

F«  11  rl  <l  I  vi'iT* 

JM^iiem 


41h 


FE<  oNUART  FR<>nr<Tic»!»-  concluded. 
MetaT  trKto* — Tonclndcd: 


M:u-lilli)»L*( 

Mt*<liuriii'> 

TiH'.niitli.- 

Iron  louudi-iD, 


Total,  primary  pr«litclU>n '    l,U7:l  .V.hj 


Torn],  lUflal  lra<1o!t 


»SC<>NbARY   PROI>l-(Tl<»M. 


Textiles: 

WfHV<-r« 

llat  wt'Hkers. 
Bag  luttkrrs  . 


ToUil,  textiles 


12.  '.«7tf 
II.  31,-^ 


Cloth  I  ni;  trRdo«: 

s*<*rtin-trfjv»<."* , 

Tailor?* 

Kriibrni«hT«»n» 

SIHMMUak'tT^ 

Dyers  and  cleauen. 


fV91. 19M 


PrlnMng  tradc»:  i 

Priiitrp. 

Ci)ui[H,-it(»rs 

]VKikhin<Ieni 

Journal  I'^tH , 

Lithi>KiHphers [ 

Total,  printing  tradi's * 


60.  '2<t  . 

7/.r24  . 
4.  115  1 
I.IKSO 


Total,  clothinif  t  nidi's 


Building  trndefi: 
(*ar|M'nt('r»«  ... 
Ni^JH  worker*. 

I*uint<T< 

Stiniocuttt'rs.. 
JJricklayrrs... 
Ni|wt  buildeni. 

BuiltltTM 

Ari'liilecUs 


SW.'iSo 


MIf«colIftii*K>n<»: 

Ci^armakfr^...., 

Poltors 

Sum  yen*: , 

Carriap'*  makers 
Fl)i(»si  ear|H.*utiTs 

OiliuakiT* 

Suil  makers) 


Total,  buildini?  trader. 


Foorl  and  Ii«iuor: 

('()(»ks 

I)t:^l  i  I  U'n 

Bak«'n< 

Sdvrannaker.f 

Uulihcp* 

Hartenderx 

ConfectioruTS 

Ht'Mauiunt  and  .••alooukeo]H'n} 

Total,  food  tuid  llqiior 


Metul  trader: 

Hlacksiuiths. 


3M,230 
7.34«J 
'I,  .'iKi 

•i.trju 

1.172 
7.*i7 

vn 

41 


-.1  t 


.V2,279 


*2«.  747 
l.">.  ;i7y 

i,;i«*» 
i,:n.'> 

7(W 

111 


Total,  ml«teellaue<>us 

Total,  secrmdiiry  prrxluclloD... 

EAIHANUE. 

Carry! npr  tnwk^s: 

Sailors 

Vi  Ntrhuien 

Boftlnu'ii 

Plevt'di  )TL'S 

I'ilotM 

Kail  way  employeCH  (steam  and 

St  reel ) 

X>ra  yuicii 


I 


61,X>2 


5. 1K> 


Total,  caiTyinx  trades 

CommcnMal  o<'CUpa lions: 

Menhants 

Salesmen 

rue  ker^  and  ishipiK'nt  . . . 


Total,  C(»mmerclal  occnpatlons. 
Total,  exchanjfc 


Number. 


4I_» 

120 


9.  va 


i«A 

124 


^«6 


f».  VJft 

2»l«ii7 

210 


21,622 


K22.04O 


23,027 

14.010 

8,W>4 
4,272 
1,278 

S» 
lt9 


52.571 


i:?7.Ml 

W.  l«o 

892 


].M,3<iK 


203,939 


Wei'e  it  passible  to  give  complete  details  of  employment  a  large 
numl>er  of  unclassified  workers  would  be  distributed  among  the  above 
groui>s  of  occupations.  There  are  384,400  unskilled  lalwrers  reported, 
most  of  whom  are  doulitless  primary  producers.  The  numl>er  of 
laund(M'ers  in  the  islands  is  given  as  Gr),i*01>.  There  were  5,3(>2  per- 
sons engaged  in  teaching.  Kelatively  to  the  tobil  number  of  workers 
sailors  are  four  times  as  numerous  in  the  Philippines  as  in  the  United 
States.  Carpenters  form  1.3  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  in  the 
dependency,  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  in  America  and  2.3  per 
cent  in  C!u))a.  The  position  of  some  occui)ations  in  the  classification 
is  doubtful.  Xipa  workers  might  be  classified  as  engaged  in  building 
trades,  where  weaving  nipa  palm-leaf  shingles  is  an  important  employ- 
ment, or  as  textile  workers  in  the  broad  sense  here  understood,  which 
includes  the  manufacture  of  mats  and  l)askets. 
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In  a  consideration  of  an^^  statistics  relatin^j  to  wages  and  money 
values  in  the  Philippines  some  information  regarding  the  Philippine 
currency  is  necessary.  The  following  statement,  therefore,  has  been 
prejMired,  and  is  derived  from  the  Philippine  Census  of  1903,  Volume 
IV,  pages  537  to  540: 

When  the  Americans  occupied  the  islands,  in  18^)8,  the  currency' 
consisted  principally  of  the  Mexiam  silver  dollar  or  peso,  the  Spanish 
Filipino  silver  peso,  and  fractional  coins.  At  first  the  militar}^  author- 
ities fixed  the  rate  of  oxchanore  of  United  States  money  for  Mexican 
silver  at  1  to  2.  This  was  followed  bj'  violent  fluctuations  in  the  ratio. 
On  September  25,  IDOl,  the  civil  governor,  by  executive  order, 
attempted  to  establish  the  same  ratio  of  1  to  2^  but  the  Philippine  cur- 
rency depreciated  rapidly  until  1903,  when  the  commercial  value  of 
the  Mexican  dollar  began  to  rise.  The  civil  government  endeavored 
to  protect  its  own  interests  and  those  of  others  by  changing  from 
time  to  time,  by  executive  order,  the  official  I'atios  ])etwei»n  the  two 
currencies. 

The  act  of  Congress  (No.  235),  approved  Jul}'  1,  19()2,  which  tempo- 
raril}^  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands,  authorized,  b}'  section  84,  "the  civil 
governor  thereof  in  his  discretion  to  establish  the  equivalent  rates  of 
the  money  in  circulation  in  said  islands  with  the  money  of  tlie  United 
States  as  often  as  once  in  ten  days."' 

The  numbers  and  dates  of  the  civil  governor's  executive  orders, 
both  before  and  sul)se<|uent  to  the  Congressional  authorization  above 
quoted,  and  relative  oflScial  \'alues  of  United  States  and  insular  cur- 
re  nc}'  established  thereb}'  are  shown  in  the  following  stiitement: 


Execntive  order. 

No. 

Date. 

17 

Sept. 

25.1901 

89 

Dec. 

26,1901 

(a) 

Mar. 

31,1902 

% 

July 

7. 1902 

lo;} 

Sept. 

23. 1902 

lOti 

Oct. 

22,1902 

107 

Nov. 

11.1902 

110 

Nov. 

23.  myi 

2 

.Ian. 

i\nm 

6 

Mar. 

11,1W3 

11 

Apr. 

s,l'H):j 

17 

Mav 

l.l'.KXJ 

IH 

Mav 

14. 1W3 

55 

Julv 

IM,  iwrj 

(*>) 

Oct. 

23, 1903 

Oflicial  ratio  between  insular  ami  Tnited  State??  currency. 


2  to  1  for  quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 1901. 
2.10  to  1  for  quarter  endinjf  Mar.  31.  1902. 
2-27  to  1  for  t|tiarter  enilini?  June  30.  19(r2. 
2.3ft  to  1  for  at  lean  10  davH,  and  until  further  notice. 
2.40  to  1  for  at  least  10  da>-s,  and  until  fiiriher  notice. 
2.46  to  1  for  at  least  10  days,  and  until  further  notice. 
2.50  to  1  for  at  lea.st  10  d.'iys,  and  until  fiirtlu'r  notice. 
'2AM)  to  1  for  at  least  10  days,  and  until  further  notiee. 
2.6<}  to  1  for  at  iea.««t  10  days,  and  until  further  notice. 
2.f4)  to  1  for  at  lea.<t  10  <lays.  and  until  further  notice. 
2..>>  to  1  for  at  least  10  day?,  and  until  further  notice. 
2..'i0  to  1  for  at  lea>t  10  daV}*,  and  until  further  notice. 
2.1.5  to  1  for  at  Ica^t  10  days,  and  until  further  notire. 
2.:W  to  1  for  at  lett«»t  10  d:»Vs,  au<l  until  further  n«>tice. 
2.'30  to  1  until  Jan.  1.  1901*. 


aPwcportcd  by  cable  to  Tniicil  Stiites  War  Department;  nuinln'r  of  onler  not  stated. 
ftrnx'lam.ition  of  civil  gtjvernor. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  (No.  137)  approved  March  2,  li>03,  entitled 
''An  act  to  e.stabli.sh  a  standard  of  value  and  to  provide  for  a  coinage 
system  in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  a  distinctive  silver  currency  was 
provided  for  the  islands,  which  has  since  gone  into  circulation. 

The  returns  from  manufacturing  establishments  are  not  absolutely 
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complete,  as  is  iiulicated  in  the  followiug  table,  but  they  present  a 
sufficiently  accurate  view  of  the  condition  of  factory  production  in  the 
archipelago. 

SUMMARY   OP    MANITFACTURE:?    BY   SPKCIPIKL)    INDrSTRIE-l.   THK   VALUE    OF    WHOSE 
PRODUCTS  AMOUNTED  TO  1,030  PE^OS  OR  OVER  IN  EACH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  IWK. 

[Frtim  the  Philippine  oenxu«.  The  money  flifurcs  are  plven  in  pesos,  and  equivalents  in  UnlttMl 
StjitcH  curreney  have  not  been  eomputcd,  on  account  of  tlie  nuoiiiations  in  value  of  the  Philippine 
currency,  ««  shown  on  page  TMl] 


Industry. 


All  Industries 


Blacksmithing 

Book  hindiuK 

Boots  and  Hh(»eH 

BtMitH  and  shoos,  slippers 

Bitxcs  wcxKlen  pitekinK 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products*. . 

Brick  and  tile 

Candles 

CarpenterinK 

Carriages  and  whkous 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products 

Cloth,  from  hemp,  piila,  and  other 
n»H»r 

Cloth,  Jusl 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  and  re- 
pairing  

(^oin  bs 

C'<»nfe(tionery 

Coi»ra 

Cutlery  and  edge  t(H)ls 

Dyeing 

Engraving 

Ft)od  preparations 

Founury  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Furniture  and  cablnetmaking 

Gas,  and  electric  light  and  iM)\ver.. 

Hats  and  caos 

Hemp,  flbcnng 

Ice,  manufactured 

Lime 

Li<iuors,<listllled,  malt,  and  vinous. 

Lithographing 

Lumber,  sawed 

Marl  lie  and  stone  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Oil,  cocoanut 

Oil,  es<'ential  (ilang  Hang) 

Oil,  lumbang 

Photography 

Pottery  and  terra-(^otta  products... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rice,  cleaning 

Saddlery  and  harnes." 

Salt 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Si  I  versmithlng 

Soa  p 

Tanning 

TInsm  i  thing 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cignrettes 

Tobacco,  smoking 

Trun  ks 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

W<H)d  carving 

All  other  indu^trie-^  ( /  ) 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


Capital 

(pe^os). 


n2.1H4    ^3<>,  226,0s,') 


43 

3 

»3 

K) 

4 

82G 

27 

38 

11 

77 

22 

7 
84 

119 
4 

82 
87 
3 
3 
4 
3 

29 
31 

8 
23 
88 

5 

87 

287 

4 
78 

3 
44 
22 

9 

8 
14 
20 
28 
73 
Iti 
49 
26 
44 
90 
80 
ST) 
108 

,•) 
24 

8 
4 

24 


f>5,741 

2,  481 

226,  r>M 

217, 9V7 

T),  7H0 

9<N\i»-l() 

237.r>i:j 

16'J,  r.7S 

m.  :i\K) 

2»M.  72o 
M.UO 

7.500 
86,  lol 

361. 09S 
5,WH) 

68,  l»-JO 
fi2,  .V>1 

6, 24 1 

9. .%:» 

4.LM)0 
8,200 

861,791 
18.^,517 

2,238.5<V0 
2Xi.  762 
l,'^^,  .VWS 

2, 18r),(l9S 
'Mi,  431 

4,232,:i.'>6 

69,  r>«o 
2,623,037 

ft,  870 
194,931 

43,  oay 

137.376 
:tt).  590 

(H).  ftvr_> 

W,  872 

l,121,3.')l» 

624,806 

81,  IM 

245.  «».'i2 

12, 478. 008 

55,  i«72 

262, 937 

160.373 

(«,  095 

4, 485,  .503 

14, ^HX) 

70,  (KX) 

5,000 

10, 300 

825, 905 


Average  number 

of  wage-earners 

and  total  average 

monthly  wages. 

Num- 
ber. 


<-34, 659 

200 

10 

627 

31 

1,715 

9M 

.     152 

1.5M 

745 

70 

fi(VS 
246 

79S 

10 

174 

219 

21 

19 

8 

25 

1,248 

262 

171 

NS9 

935 

574 

184 

2, 195 

97 

l.Wl 

21 

346 

144 

H8 

3.5 

48 

2:14 

1,023 

767 

90 

841 

4,200 

132 

287 

175 

105 

10, 126 

24 

183 

8 

16 

681 


(\»st  of 
matciials 
purcha.scd 


Wages 

^peHottj.     1 

(pesos). 

r»  757,  841 

'^2.\  (M9.  452 

4,617 

&4,2«0 

198 

887 

11,  U'A 

180.133 

15,  H-M 

179,8<*.9 

3^0 

720 

29, 155 

1,469,181 

8.89H 

72, 840 

3, 79-2 

l'S.i'A)7 

4, 261 

116.158 

18, 79S 

213. 977 

1,377 

74,067 

•1,600 

6,260 

1,471 

25,340 

16, 915 

2»«.  992 

141 

li,  528 

3, 372 

103,  K73 

1,861 

79,  f'wJl 

182 

3, 121 

203 

14,110 

132 

76M 

343 

5, 022 

31,830 

807,435 

6.931 

85, 916 

5,r)00 

1,151,749 

15,  *«0 

207,604 

10,323 

20, 408 

21,i:i5 

291,8,58 

2,644 

21,4hy 

39.a53 

2,  :W3, 198 

3, 457 

27, 992 

34,  9<h5 

1, 368.  860 

341 

4,5.52 

6,157 

174,814 

3.41H 

2:^,  UK) 

1,22K 

168.049 

831 

22, ISO 

1,315 

12,  :«M 

3,  (K)7 

21,101 

37. 024 

200. 728 

9. 451 

ftW).  820 

2,610 

87, 275 

20, 526 

208.006 

9, 523.  .589 

2.971 

61,598 

6,044 

284. 5<»5 

4, 327 

128,  (i51 

1,742 

81.111 

137,736 

4,294,702 

876 

44.980 

8.083 

66,713 

135 

515 

.^'V2 

3.014 

7,580 

656.095 

Value  of 
pre  m!  nets 

(pe^■ON). 


86,097,209 

119.470 

6.490 

394,213 

446.913 

9,700 

2,084.106 

457. 790 

280,  «J05 

197, 470 

477.957 

100, 767 

13.928 
63,8Uti 

N59,788 

10, 7.')0 

214, (X)5 

151,024 

7,350 

17,8'J6 

5,500 

6,700 

968,225 

167,0311 

1,461,143 

607,015 

77, 123 

862. 742 

73,  r»45 

4,388.319 

79,  «»0 

2,736,764 

17,708 

899, 399 

68.32S 

193,640 

40,061 

67,083 

64>.  499 

1,024,3:« 

1,010.965 

70.667 

91,284 

4,499,170 

109.141 

651, 685 

220, 745 

85.180 

8, 698,  COA 

41.882 

116,600 

8,100 

12,700 

829,853 


a  Not  including  sugar-prcvlucing  establishments,  data  concerning  which  are  shown  separately. 

b  Not  Including  unreported  capital  for  21  establishments. 

cNot  including  unrefM)rted  number  of  wage-earners  for  11  establishments. 

dNot  including  unreported  wages  for  17  establishments. 

eNot  Including  unreported  cost  of  materials  purchased  for  112  establishments. 

/  Embraces  blcvcle  repairing,  2;  bof)ts  and  shoes,  wooden, 2:  boxes,  cigar,  2:  brass  work,  2:  cordage 
and  twine,  2;  cotton  goo'ls,  1;  furnishing  goods,  men's,  1:  ink.  writing,  1;  matches,  1:  mats  and 
matting,  2;  nets  and  seines,  1;  uipa,  fabric,  2;  paints  and  colors,  i;  pianos,  1;  resin,  1;  umbrellas,  2. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  factory  operatives  in  the  dependency  are  in 
Manila  and  its  suburbs,  including  Cavite,  and  of  the  2,184  establish- 
ments reported,  876  are  in  Manila  itself.  That  urban  center  has  86 
per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and  78  per  cent  of 
the  product.  The  most  imporbint  single  industry,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  employment,  is  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The 
average  earnings  of  all  employees  in  this  occupation  are  about  163.23 
pesos  per  annum,  and  during  a  year  each  worker  adds  upon  an  average 
434.91  pesos  to  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  that  pass  through  his 
hands.  This  makes  the  per  cent  of  industry  product  that  he  receives 
as  wages  37.5,  as  compared  with  42.5  received  by  cigar  makers  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Ship  and  boat  building  establishments  represent 
the  largest  investment  of  capital  of  any  industry,  and  afford  more 
employment  than  any  except  cigar  making.  The  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  employees  are  594.30  pesos,  which  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  rate  prevailing  in  any  other  industry,  and  more  than  double  the 
average  annual  earnings — about  262  pesos — in  all  establishments 
reported.  Tailors  earn  about  21  pesos  monthly,  jusi  weavers  (females) 
about  6  pesos,  and  weavers  of  other  fabrics  about  4  pesos  a  month. 
The  data  are  not  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine  these 
wages  more  than  approximate!}^.  Manufacturers  in  making  returns 
for  the  census  failed  to  discriminate  between  material  used  in  produc- 
tion and  all  materials  purchased  in  their  business  during  the  year. 
Therefore  no  conclusions  as  to  labor  cost  of  production  applying  to  all 
the  industries  in  the  table  can  be  drawn.  The  one  that  seemed  justified 
in  cigar  manufacturing  indicated  a  lower  cost  of  labor,  relatively  to 
product,  than  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  half  of  the  1,075  sugar  mills  having  a  product  of  1,000  pesos 
or  over  in  the  Philippines  are  in  the  province  of  West  Negros.  Pam- 
panga,  in  Luzon,  has  194  mills,  the  island  of  Cebjii  69,  and  the  district 
around  Iloilo,  in  Panay,  62.  Upon  the  whole  island  of  Negros  there 
are  569  mills,  representing  a  capital  of  12,108,560  pesos  out  of  the 
16,993,495  pesos  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  dependency.  In  these 
figures  the  capital  of  2  establishments  in  Negros  is  omitted  because  of 
faulty  returns.  Of  the  45,247  wage-earners  reported,  3,309  are  women. 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  census  returns.  Wage-earners 
and  wages  are  not  reported  for  13  establishments. 

SUGAR  MILLS  WHOSE  PRODUCT  AMOUNTED  TO  1,000  PESOS  OR  MORE  IN  1902. 
[From  the  Philippine  census.    For  statement  regarding  currency  see  page  739.] 


Power. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital 

(pesos). 

Em- 
ployees. 

Monthly 
wages 
(pesos). 

Value  of 
product 
(pesos). 

Steam 

628 

77 

470 

12,229,647 
1,532,207 
3,171,741 

31,322 
4,001 
9,924 

266,462 
86,720 
86,635 

4,850,043 

609,378 

1,143,585 

Water 

Hand  or  an  imal 

Total 

1,075 

16,933,495 

45,247 

388,817 

6,603,006 
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Plantation  as  well  ai»  mill  labor  is  evidently  included  in  the  table. 
Average  monthly  earninjjfs  of  workers  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes 
are  8.50  pesos.  In  the  Philippine  currency  now  in  u.so,  the  cost  of 
plantation  and  mill  labor  would  bo  imder  the  ec^uivalent  of  ^.50  a 
month  in  gold.  This  rate  is  stated  by  the  census  authorities  to  include 
the  value  of  rations  served  to  the  laborers. 

Farm  statistics  in  the  Philippines  show  that  the  cultivated  land  is 
mostly  held  by  native  owners,  in  verj'  small  holdings.  Nearly  half  of 
the  occupied  parcels  (49.8  per  cent)  are  less  than  one  hectare  (2.471 
acres)  in  extent.  The  average  area  of  farms  in  the  Philippines  is  8.57 
acres,  as  compared  with  146.0  acres  in  the  United  States.  The  large 
proportion  of  ownership,  under  such  circumstances,  does  not  imply 
any  special  degree  of  well-being  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population, 
but  rather  a  low  stage  of  industrial  development.  The  exact  charac- 
ter of  tenures  in  the  Philippines,  moreover,  has  not  been  investigated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  occupancy  and  nominal  ownership  of  peiisant 
holdings  may  subject  the  tao  to  unspecified  economic  obligations  to 
others  is  not  known.  Therefore  the  following  comparison  of  tenures 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  Unittid  States,  while  of  passing  interest,  Ls 
not  especially  significant: 

FARM  TKNCRES  IN  THK  PHIUPPINES  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 


Philippines... 
ruited  suites. 


Owners. 


80.8 
&1.7 


Clash         Sharo    |    Labtir 
ti'niint«i.    tt'nant.*).  '  tennnts. 


No 

rciital. 


1.8 


16.2 

'i2.2 


ai 


1.1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings, 
classified  by  race  of  occupier,  tenure,  total  area,  and  cultivated  area: 

Nl'MBKR  OF  AGRICULTrRAL   HOLDINGS  OF  EACH   CLASSIFIED  SIZE  AND  Cl'LTIVATED 

AKKA,  BY   RACK  OF  OCCUPIER   AND  TENURE. 
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1.446 
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The  percentage  of  owners  is  86.4  among  mixed  occupiers,  84.9  among 
those  of  the  yellow  race,  80.8  among  the  natives,  and  T8.1  among  the 
whites.  The  average  size  of  holdings,  however,  is  nearly  124  hectares 
(300  acres)  among  the  whites,  53  hectares  (131  acres)  among  the  mixed, 
10  hectares  (25  acres)  among  the  yellow,  and  slightly  over  3  hectares 
(7  acres)  among  the  native  occupiers,  Mongolian  farmers  cultivate 
on  an  average  57.5  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  the  natives  40.7  per  cent, 
the  mixed  mces  35.5,  and  the  whites  24.2  percent.  But  the  average 
amount  of  land  cultivated  by  every,  white  farmer  is  over  74  acres, 
while  the  mestizo  farmer  cultivates  47  acres,  the  Chinaman  14.5,  and 
the  native  farmer  less  than  4  acres.  Cash  tenants  cultivate  the  largest 
proportion  of  their  holdings,  or  52.4  per  cent.  Share  tenants  cultivate 
50.1,  owners  45.2,  and  labor  tenants  but  30.8  per  cent  of  the  land  they 
occupy.  These  last  figures  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  native  to 
content  himself  with  a  mere  living.  If  he  is  not  a  landowner  he  cul- 
tivates a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  his  holding  in  order  to  pay 
the  rent. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  distinguish  between  cultivated  and 
wild-crop  land  in  many  parts  of  the  Philippines.  Bananas  and  other 
fruits,  sweet  |>otatoes,  and  hemp  grow  without  cultivation,  and  in  some 
places  propagate  from  cultivated  tracts  into  untilled  country.  The 
area  and  approximate  product  of  the*  chief  cultivated  crops  is  given 
by  the  census  as  follows: 

AREA  AND  PRODUCT  OF  CHIEF  CULTIVATED  CROPS. 


Crop. 


RJce 

Hemp 

Co<*<>HniiU  . 
Indian  com 
SiiifHr  caue. 
TolwiitH).... 

Cotton 

Cotlee 


Art»n  culti- 
vated Ucresi, 


1,4M.725 

•Jiki,  hill 

177,628 

77,  tvU 

7,M4 

2,469 


Product. 


24.402.368  bushels. 
147.1?i,lh6  pound.>4. 
9 1. 4:U. 707  pounds  copra  ^'»). 
:J.:W1.776  busheN. 
397.311.047  iMuind-ssusrar  (»*). 
37. 19-.).0 13  pounds. 
2.Ull,7»".y  iH>unds. 
1&4,431  quart«. 


«Not  InrhnlJiifr  isolat*^!  tret's  and  nnr-nltivHted  g^rove«*. 

fcN(»t  ini-luding  12.J);«,76r)  qunrls  tuba,  1,«>«50.162  quarts  oil,  and  2,323.148  nuts  from  the  ei^tiinatcd 
annual  pnKluct  <»f  rultivaled  trofs*. 
c  Unrefined  sugar,  not  iucludinx  471, 38o  gnllonn  of  mohusst's. 

These  figures  must  l>e  considered  approximations,  but  they  probably 
show  ver>'  fairlj'  the  relative  cultivated  areas  and  product  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  Crop  distribution  in  the  Philippines  is  rather  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  concentration  of  certain  forms  of  planting 
in  particular  districts.  Nearlv  half  of  the  land  devoted  to  rice  lies 
north  of  Manila,  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  Luzon,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  product  comes  from  this  district.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  hemp  raised  in  the  dependency  comes  from  the  four 
southern  provinces  of  Luzon,  and  the  islands  of  Le^te  and  Samar,  and 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  land  cultivated  for  this  crop  lies  in  the 
same  districts.     Half  of  the  copra  produced  in  the  islands  comes  from 
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the  province  of  Tayabas,  while  the  adjoining  province  of  La  Laguna, 
not  far  from  Manila,  produces  over  one-fifth  of  this  commodity.  Cehii 
produces  one-third  of  the  corn  raised  in  the  archipelago  and  East 
Nogros,  a  province  separated  b}'^  a  narrow  strait  from  the  former 
island,  supplies  nearly  one-eighth  of  this  crop.  West  Negros  raises 
approximately  half  and  the  provinces  immediately  north  of  Manila 
one-fourth  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  islands.  Luzon  supplies  over 
14,000,000  kilograms  (30,804,690  pounds)  of  the  17,000,000  kilograms 
(37,478,500  pounds)  of  tobacco  raised,  while  the  island  of  Cebii,  also 
a  corn-growing  province,  produces  one-tenth  of  the  insular  crop  of 
tobacco.  Practically  all  the  cotton  reported  is  grown  in  the  3  north- 
western provinces  of  Luzon.  The  cultivation  of  coflfee  is  carried  on 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila.  Luzon,  Negros,  and  Cebu  are 
practically  the  only  islands  that  figure  prominently  in  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, except  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp. 

The  total  value  of  live  stock  and  poultry  in  the  Philippines  is 
estimated  by  the  census  authorities  as  72,223,989  pesos,  of  which 
50,347,580  pesos  is  the  value  owned  by  farmers.  The  caral)ao  or 
water  buffalo  is  the  principal  draft  animal.  For  every  100  of  the 
population  there  are  in  the  islands  9.2  carabao,  1.8  other  neat  cattle, 
2.1  horses  and  mules,  0.4  sheep,  1.8  goats,  16.9  swine,  78.3  chickens, 
and  1.3  other  fowls.  According  to  the  best  statistics  available,  the 
number  of  carabao  in  the  archipelago  increased  from  595,632  to  640,871 
])etween  1<S91  and  1903;  but  the  number  of  head  of  other  neat  cattle 
fell  from  402,630  to  127,559.  The  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  subject 
to  some  doubt,  however,  while  the  shortage  of  live  stock  since  the 
recent  epidemic  of  rinderpest  requires  no  verification.  The  number 
of  carabao  on  the  island  of  Masbate  decreased  from  10,800  to  4,546  and 
the  num})er  of  other  neat  cattle  from  05,490  to  1,837  during  the  period 
just  mentioned,  a  loss  which  was  personally  ascertained  to  have  occurred 
within  two  or  three  years,  and  to  have  been  due  entirely  to  epidemics. 

The  census  of  1903  affords  interesting  data  as  to  the  character  and 
tenure  of  homes.  There  were  1,475,828  families,  reported  in  the 
dependenc3%  for  whom  there  were  1,253,015  dwellings.  Of  these 
202,927  were  unoccupied.  Nineteen  out  of  every  20  houses  were  of 
thatch  construction,  the  relative  numbers  being  1,177,809  "nipa"  and 
60,020  permanent,  besides  3,340  boats  or  vessels  used  as  homes,  and 
11,786  not  reported.     Ownership  and  rental  statistics  are  as  follows: 


OWNERSHIP  AND  RENTAL  OF  HOMES. 
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The  predominance  of  labor  rentals  will  be  noted.  All  these  figures 
probably  require  to  be  qualified  by  considerations  involved  in  prevail- 
ing conditions  of  agricultural  service.  The  peon  tenant  or  squatter 
holder  on  large  estates  might  be,  by  a  legal  fiction,  a  cash  renter,  when 
in  fact  he  paid  his  rent  by  his  labor  or  by  his  crop.  It  is  a  customary 
condition  of  tenancy  in  many  parts  of  the  islands  that  renters  shall  sell 
their  crop,  for  an  agreed  or  conventional  price,  to  the  landlord.  Con- 
ditions of  urban  tenure  are  probably  more  fully  reported  than  those 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  percentages  in  the  "  Unknown  "  column  would 
presumably  increase  the  relative  proportions  of  labor  and  crop  rentals 
in  the  table  if  they  could  be  assigned  to  their  proper  position.  The 
distribution  of  monthly  cash  rentals  is  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  MONTHLY  RENTALS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PAID. 
[From  the  Philippine  census.    For  8tatement  regarding  currency  see  page  739.] 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  cash  rentals  for  house  and  land  or  for  house 
only  are  chiefly  paid  in  Manila  and  a  few  of  the  larger  provincial  towns, 
57  per  cent  of  urban  renters  pay  between  5  and  50  pesos  monthly  for 
their  homes,  and  the  average  rent  probably  lies  somewhere  between  10 
and  25  pesos.  In  proportion  to  incomes,  city  rents  appear  to  be  higher 
than  in  America. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  UNSKILLED  LABOR. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  Philippines  are  agricultural,  and  the 
most  important  of  these  the  planting  of  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cocoanuts,  if  we  consider  the  present  export  capabilities  of  the  islands, 
and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Indian  corn  and 
sweet  potatoes,  if  we  regard  more  especially  the  relation  of  agriculture 
to  food  production  for  local  consumption.  The  former  four  are  also 
the  principal  employing  industries,  as  garden  and  grain  crops  are 
usually  raised  by  small  planters  or  upon  some  system  of  tenant  or 
share  planting,  and  their  cultivation  does  not  necessitate  money 
exchanges  or  the  employment  of  wage-earners.  Of  the  four  indus- 
tries thus  emphasized  as  export  and  employing  enterprises,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  presents  the  most  conditions  analogous  to  those 
occurring  in  other  countries  where  the  problem  of  labor  for  tropical 
agriculture  is  important;  it  is  the  one  that  affords  the  most  satisfac- 
tory data  for  a  comparison  of  wages,  labor  efficiency,  and  standards 
of  living  with  those  prevailing  elsewhere  or  at  former  periods  in  the 
same  islands,  and  it  is  the  industr}"^  where  there  has  occurred  the  most 
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movement  of  labor  from  one  place  of  employment  to  another,  and 
therefore  the  most  change  from  the  scmicommunal  social  and  industrial 
environment  usual  among  the  Malay  races. 

Sugar  was  for  many  years  the  most  important  article  of  export  from 
the  Philippines,  and  the  United  States  was  the  principal  buyer  of  this 
product.  For  the  5  years  ending  with  1887  the  average  annual  exports 
were  175,775,792  kilos  (193,759  tons),  of  which  the  United  States  took 
115,252,460  kilos  (127,01:4  tons),  or  over  (}5  per  cent.  During  the 
subsequent  5  j^ears  the  avei'age  yearly  exports  increa^sed  to  185,062,816 
kilos  (203,997  tons),  but  the  American  purchases  fell  to  67,303,243 
kilos  (74,189  tons)  per  annum,  though  they  still  exceeded  by  nearly 
9,000,000  kilos  (nearly  10,000  tons)  those  of  any  other  single  countiy 
and  were  fifteen  times  as  great  as  those  of  Spain. 

All  the  sugar  made  in  the  Philippines  is  manufactured  with  anti- 
quated machinery  and  by  the  open-kettle  process.  In  one  or  two  mills 
there  are  centrifugal  driers,  but  no  vacuum  pans.  An  English  com- 
pany at  one  time  projected  establishing  a  large  central  mill  for  manu- 
facturing high-gmde  sugar  by  modern  processes  near  Manila.  It  was 
even  proposed  to  extract  the  juice  on  the  plantations  and  convey  it  to 
the  centi'al  factory  by  pipe  lines,  but  the  whole  scheme  fell  through 
without  being  realized.  The  principal  improvements  in  manufacture 
during  the  decade  preceding  the  American  occupjition — and  the  indus- 
try has  been  at  a  standstill  since  that  time — was  in  the  gradilal  substi- 
tution of  iron-roller  mills  driven  by  steam  or  water  power  for  the  ox 
mills,  often  with  stone  or  wooden  rollers,  that  were  formerly  in  use 
and  are  still  emplo3^ed  to  some  extent  in  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
islands. 

The  two  principal  sugar  centers  of  the  Philippines  are  in  West 
Negros  and  in  the  country  tributary  to  Manila,  around  portions  of 
Laguna  de  Bay  and  northward  into  Pampanga  province.  There  is 
more  or  less  isolated  cultivation  elsewhere,  and  several  relatively 
imi>ortant  plantations  in  Cebii  and  Panay,  as  well  as  in  East  Negros, 
are  to  be  included  in  the  Visavan  district. 

These  two  regions  are  distinguished  from  each  other  not  only  by 
geographical  locution,  but  also  by  different  methods  of  plantation 
organization  and  administration.  Partly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  local 
tribal  traditions,  because  of  the  greater  extension  of  the  friar  lands,  or 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  labor  situation,  the  Luzon  plantations 
have  usually  o})tained  their  cane  through  leasing  their  lands  to  share 
tenants,  while  the  Visayan  plantations  have  depended  to  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  extent  upon  hired  labor  or  piecework  con- 
tractors. In  Pamimnga,  which  in  1890  exported  $2,000,000  worth  of 
sugar,  wages,  when  hired  labor  was  employed,  were  25  cents  silver 
currency  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  prevailing  about  19 
cents  American  currency.     Sugar  boilers  were  paid  75  cents  silver 
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currency  a  daj%  this  probably  being  the  highest  plantation  wage.  At 
the  present  time  wages  in  the  Luzon  sugar  provinces  are  40  to  50 
cents  silver  (")  currency  (17  to  21  cents  American  currency)  a  day, 
not  really  higher  than  in  18^)-1894,  prior  to  the  American  occupa- 
tion, though  nominally  nearly  twice  the  former  amount.  In  case  of 
tenant  planting  the  proprietor  furnishes  land,  implements,  seed,  and 
all  capital,  including  advances  of  food,  and  receives  in  return  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  The  tenants  usually  eat  up  their  ' 
shai*e  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  in  the  form  of  advances  by  the' 
time  the  cane  is  harvested  and,  as  will  be  mentioned  later  under  peon- 
age, remain  permanently  in  debt  to  their  emploj'ers.  This  system, 
then,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  ^'colonia"  system  of  cane  cultiva- 
tion in  ('uba.  The  product  is  very  small  in  propoilion  to  the  land  cul- 
tivated, some  estimates  placing  it  as  low  as  8  piculs  (alx>ut  one-half  a 
ton)  of  sugar  per  hectare  (2.471  acres),  or  only  about  one-twentieth 
the  average  production,  in  Hawaii.  Other  estimates  make  the  average 
30  piculs  (1|  tons),  which  is  probably  nearer  the  true  amount.  This 
small  return  is  due,  of  course,  to  defective  extraction  and  wasteful 
methods  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  to  poor  cultivation,  but  the  effect 
in  low  compensation  for  labor  falls  with  full  force  on  the  peon  tenant 
or  share  planter. 

A  similar  S3'stem  of  share  planting  in  sugar  seems  to  have  been 
common  formerly  in  West  Negros,  but  has  largely  if  not  entirel}'  died 
out  for  economic  i^easons.  The  proprietor  furnished  the  stocked  land, 
including  seed,  cattle,  and  implements,  and  in  early  daj's  received  one- 
third  of  the  crop  as  rent;  but  the  owner's  share  had  fallen  to  one- 
fourth  or  even  one-fifth  in  1893,  on  account  of  the  low  returns  from 
the  land.  The  tenant  had  no  interest  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
his  temporary  holding,  the  owner  was  seldom  m  a. position  to  provide 
fertilizers  or  found  it  practicable  to  do  so,  and  as  a  result  the  soil 
was  rapidly  exhausted.  The  friars  seem  to  have  been  most  tenacious 
in  opposing  the  introduction  of  a  wage  system,  and  kept  their  hands 
on  a  share-planting  or  i*ent-pa3*ing  basis  as  long  as  possible.  But  the 
cases  where  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  mone}'  or  kind,  was  paid  have  alwa3's 
been  rare.  On  new  lands  the  landlord's  share  in  the  crop  was  usually 
larger  than  that  just  mentioned.  Where  the  renter  owned  the  animals 
used,  he  planted  and  harvested,  but  the  owner  carried  cane  to  mill;  if 
the  owner  supplied  the  animals,  the  renter  was  obliged  to  carry  to  the 
mill.  In  both  cases  the  crop  was  shared  alike,  but  from  15  to  17  per 
cent  interest  was  charged  on  all  cash  advances  made  to  tenants. 

"Silver  pesos  or  dollars  of  Mexican,  Philippine,  and  eighteenth  century  Spanish 
coinage  were  in  circulation  in  1903  and  were  accepted  at  equal  valuen.  They  were 
worth  alx)ut  42  cents  in  American  currency  in  commercial  exchange  that  year,  and 
in  the  present  article  this  e<]uivalent  has  l^een  used  throughout  the  following  text 
discu.^sion  of  wages  and  prices  for  VMi.  The  value  fixed  by  the  Philippine  Commis- 
6ion  was  not  observed  in  business  transiictions. 
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Contract  planting,  though  probably  decreasing  relatively  to  the 
employment  of  wage  labor,  has  been  more  persistent  in  Negros.  The 
axa,  or  contractor,  agrees  to  plant  and  bring  to  maturity  a  certain  num- 
ber of  plants  or  stools  of  cane.  The  conventional  unit  is  a  laxsa,  or 
10,000  plants,  slightly  more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  for  which,  when 
he  furnished  his  own  cattle,  he  received  about  $14  silver  in  1894,  the 
equivalent  of  $10.50  American  currency.  For  cultivating  rattoons,  $6 
silver  currency  ($4.50  American  currency)  was  paid.  Wage  men  were 
lodged  in  cuartels,  or  barracks,  and  received  a  rice  or  maize  ration  of  5 
chupas  (3 1  pints),  worth  about  6  cents  silver  currency,  and  3  or  4 
cents'  worth  of  fish.  The  cash  wages,  in  addition  to  rations,  were 
from  $0.75  to  $1.50  silver  currency  (approximately  $0.56  to  $1.12^^ 
American  currency)  a  week,  and  were  paid  monthly  in  money. 
Advances  were  made  to  contractors  up  to  60  per  cent  of  their  contract, 
and  to  wage  men  up  to  $15  and  $20  silver  currency,  of  which  prob- 
ably 20  per  cent  was  lost  by  illness  and  desertion.  No  planting  con- 
tracts similar  to  those  just  mentioned  came  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer  when  Negros  was  visited  in  the  fall  of  1903,  and  probably 
they  are  comparatively  rare  at  the  present  time.  The  movement 
toward  the  wages  system  in  sugar  planting,  quite  obvious  toward  the 
last  years  of  Spanish  rule,  was  probably  greatly  accelerated  by  the  war 
and  insurrection  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  population  and  unset- 
tling of  the  established  habits  of  resident  labor.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  evils  of  war,  the  loss  of  cattle  especially — and  this  was  accentuated 
by  the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  rinderpest — have  deprived  the  small 
farmer  and  contractor  of  his  capital,  a  loss  which  his  limited  credit 
has  not  enabled  him  to  replace,  while  the  landowner  and  large  planter 
has  been  in  a  position  to  restock  his  plantation  with  borrowed  capital. 

Cutting  and  carrying  cane,  carrying  sugar  to  the  wharf,  and  some- 
times grinding  are  done  by  contract.  Grinding  agreements  of  this 
character  are  now  less  common,  because  the  mills  are  larger  and  the 
number  of  hands  engaged  and  the  division  of  labor  among  them  is 
much  greater  than  formerl3\  In  1850  Negros  had  7  wooden  sugar 
mills  and  produced  3,000  piculs  (about  188  tons)  of  sugar;  by  1893 
the  island  possessed  274  steam,  47  water,  and  500  iron  sugar  mills 
driven  b}'^  oxen,  with  an  annual  product  of  1,800,000  piculs  (112,500 
tons)  of  sugar.  According  to  the  census  statistics  of  1903  there  were 
291  steam,  45  water-power,  and  195  hand  or  animal  mills  in  West 
Negros,  with  a  total  output  of  87,000  tons.  The  largest  mills  now  have 
a  capacity  of  40,000  piculs  (2,500  tons)  per  annum,  and  naturally  are 
administered  upon  a  wage- labor  basis. 

As  illustrating  how  one  of  the  smaller  mills,  grinding  under  con* 
tract,  was  formerly  operated  the  following  statement  for  the  period 
just  prior *to  the  American  occupation  is  given: 
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In  a  wooden  mill  the  cutter  received  $1.12^  silver  currency  a  week 
for  cutting  1,690  kilograms  (3,726  pounds)  of  cane,  or  enough  to  make  12 
93-liter  kettles  of  juice  (about  295  gallons).  A  carter  was  paid  75  cents 
a  week  for  carrying  this  cane  to  the  mill.  The  feeder  received  the 
same  sum  as  the  carter  for  feeding  the  same  quantity  of  cane  through 
the  mill  the  four  times  necessar}'^  to  extract  the  juice.  The  sugar 
boiler  received  $1.25  silver  currency  for  boiling  the  12  kettles  of 
juice,  and  his  assistant  and  one  skimmer  received  75  cents  each  for  the 
same  work.  The  product  was  estimated  to  average  223  kilograms 
(492  pounds)  of  sugar. 

In  case  of  iron  mills,  where  a  single  grinding  was  sufficient,  double 
the  amount  of  cane  was  handled  with  a  double  staff  of  men,  except  in 
case  of  the  sugar  boiler,  who  received  $1.50  silver  currenc}'  a  week, 
and  the  feeder,  who  received  $1.25  silver  currency  a  week  for  handling 
this  double  amount  of  cane  and  juice. 

Imported  labor  is  employed  both  in  Cebu,  where  the  source  of  sup- 
ply is  the  neighboring  island  of  Bohol — although  Cebu  itself  is  over- 
populated — and  in  West  Negros,  whose  planters  obtain  their  men 
largely  from  the  province  of  Antique,  in  the  island  of  Panay.  It  has 
been  a  standing  complaint  for  many  3'ears  that  the  methods  of  recruit- 
ing employed  entail  many  losses  upon  the  planters,  and  are  in  other 
ways  costly  and  undesirable.  Employers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  agents  to  recruit  labor  in  other  islands,  especially  as  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  men  hired  to  be  advanced  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  coming  wages  before  leaving  their  homes.  The  sums  intrusted 
to  recruiters  for  paying  these  advances  and  the  expense  of  transportla- 
tion  are  often  misappropriated  or  unwisely  used.  Even  when  laborers 
are  finally  secured  the}'^  frequently  desert  and  find  work  on  a  neigh- 
boring plantation,  where  they  receive  full  wages  with  no  deductions 
for  these  previous  advances  from  their  new  employer.  Planters 
appear  to  be  unable  to  cooperate  to  prevent  this  abuse.  The  Spanish 
authorities  tried  by  stringent  regulations  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  but 
with  imperfect  administrative  machinery  and  without  the  I03  al  assist- 
ance of  the  planters  themselves  little  was  accomplished.  In  1890  General 
Weyler,  then  governor-general,  issued  a  circular  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  preliminary  to  a  more  thorough  regulation  of  the 
relationship  of  planters  to  their  tenants  and  contract  laborers.  The 
main  provisions  of  this  circular  were: 

(a)  Planters  and  landowners  were  required  to  give  their  tenants  and 
workmen  a  document  in  the  form  of  a  contract.  In  case  of  tenants 
this  paper  contained  a  description  of  the  land  to  be  worked  and  the 
terms  of  tenancy;  in  case  of  workmen  it  stated  the  rate  of  wages, 
whether  to  be  paid  in  money  or  goods,  and  stipulated  that  accounts 
should  be  settled  in  full  at  least  once  a  year.     These  contracts  must 
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contain  the  name  and  cedula  mini  her  of  the  tenant  or  lal)orer  in  question, 
and  a  description  sufficient  for  his  identification,  and  must  l>e  signed 
b}'  two  witnesso^s  licfore  the  district  governor  (gohrniuiorcUlo)  or  the 
local  judge, 

(/;)  The  court  must  keep  a  record  of  all  such  contracts. 

{v)  Each  year  the  phinter  must  give  his  tenants  and  workmen,  at 
the  termination  of  their  contrac^ts,  quittance  papers  showing  that  these 
contracts  have  been  completed. 

{(l)  The  expired  contracts  must  then  be  filed  with  the  provincial 
governor. 

(<)  Planters  were  forbidden  to  employ  or  accept  as  tenants  any  per- 
son not  having  a  quittance  paper,  as  describ(»d  above,  or  a  certificate 
from  the  district  governor  showing  that  the  proposed  tenant  or  work- 
man was  free  from  any  similar  contractual  obligation  to  another  party. 

{f)  A  planter  making  advances  to  tenants  or  workmen  was  allowed 
to  retain  their  cedula  I'eceipt  for  security,  giving  the  tenant  or  work- 
man a  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  identical  provisions  in  regard  to  tenants  and  laborers  indicate 
that  these  two  classes  of  agricultural  workers  we're  not  yet  differen- 
tiated in  the  Philippines,  that  the  system  of  employment  was  in  a 
transition  sUige  from  a  feudal  or  servile  relation  of  the  lalwrer  to  his 
employer  to  a  freer  contractual  relation  ujwn  a  wages  Iwisis,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  the  laws  and  administmtive  machinery  were  not  stix>ng 
enough  of  themselves  to  enforce  effectiveh'  either  class  of  rights  on 
the  part  of  tfie  master  against  his  servants.  The  law  was  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  It  was  to  afford  him  the  same  sort  of 
protection  (mutatis  mutandis)  that  the  fugitive-slave  law  afforded  the 
southern  planter  by  preventing  his  laborers  from  selling  their  la>K>r 
elsewhere.  Rut  his  rights  over  these  laborers  were  acquired  under  a 
different  form  from  rights  over  slaves.  They  were  purchased,  as  a 
rule,  by  advance  money  prejmid  the  workmen  themselves,  or  repre- 
sented the  ecpiivalent  of  a  debt — perhaps  of  genemtions  standing — due 
the  master  from  his  peon.  The  provision  that  there  should  be  a  yearly 
settlement  of  accounts  was  presimiably  for  the  interest  of  the  work- 
man, as  everv  indefiniteness  or  confusion  in  these  accounts  naturallv 
served  the  intc^rest  of  the  employer. 

When  the  writer  was  in  West  Negros,  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  grind- 
ing season  of  11H)H,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  4,0(H)  imported 
laborers  in  the  province,  and  numlMM's  were  seen  arriving  on  chartered 
steamers  siibsecpientl}'.  This  imi»rtation  was  in  no  wise  due  to  a  lack 
of  resident  lalK>r,  for  the  roadside  huts  almost  alwavs  contained  one 
or  two  abje-lnxlied  men  without  employment,  but  l>ecause  the  spur  of 
nec^essity  or  some  unreasoning  habit  of  migration  causes  the  Antique 

lives  to  seek  work  abroad,  while  those  of  Negix)s  refuse  it  at  their 

ars.     The  cost  of  importing  these  laborers  was  §2  silver  currency 
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(^.84  American  currency)  a  head,  and  the  advances  paid  them 
amoimted  to  $10  silver  currency,  (§J:.20  American  currency)  upon  an 
averaj^e,  an  individual.  The  wages  paid  for  field  labor  varied  from 
$1  to  1^1.50  silver  currency  (^.42  to^.63  American  currenc})  a  week, 
in  addition  to  rations  and  lodging.  The  hours  of  labor  were  from 
al)out  4  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  2  hours"  rest  at  noon.  On  some  planta- 
tions the  men  were  assembled  Sundav  for  an  hour's  nominal  work,  but 
this  was  merely  an  administrative  measure  to  prevent  laborers  from 
wandering  off  to  distant  places  and  forgetting  to  return. 

There  is  very  little  differentiation  in  occupations  and  wages  on  a 
Philippine  sugar  plantation.  Hand  labor  or  primitive  machinery  is 
used  in  the  fields,  carabao  (water  buffalo)  are  the  onl}-  draft  animals 
employed,  and  the  overseers  are  frequently  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
planter,  who  receive  homes  and  onl}^  nominal  salaries  for  their 
services.  Even  on  one  of  the  largest  plantations,  with  the  finest  open- 
kettle  plant  seen  in  openition,  the  pay  roll  aj^peared  to  be  practically 
uniform,  wages  ranging  Ijctween  the  figures  stated  for  all  hands 
except  two  or  three  white  emplo^'ces,  and  men  being  shifted  at  con- 
venience from  cultivation  to  cutting,  carting,  or  mill  work.  On  one 
plantation  the  two  nephews  of  the  proprietor  had  control  of  field  opera- 
tions and  kept  the  books,  receiving  ^30  and  §^0  silver  currency 
(about  $12.60  and  $16.80  American  currency)  a  month,  respectively, 
besides  a  home  in  the  family.  On  another  plantation  four  or  five  resi- 
dences, all  possessing  equall}'  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  planta- 
tion homes,  occupied  the  same  grounds  and  were  tenanted  by  the 
proprietor  and  his  sons  and  son-in-law  with  their  families,  all  the  men 
sharing  the  burdens  of  supervision  and  administmtion. 

When  mills  are  not  under  the  direct  oversight  of  the  planter  or  a 
member  of  his  famih',  a  white  or  mestizo  sugar  ])oiler  is  emplo^'cd, 
who  ma}'  receive  as  high  as  $100  silver  currency  ($42  American 
currency)  a  month,  and  remains  on  the  plantation  in  some  capacity 
during  the  entire  year.  There  is  no  chemical  control  of  the  mills,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  sugar  laboratory'  was  not  seen  in  the  islands.  Several 
plantations  have  light  tram  lines,  but  none  uses  steam  traction.  Neither 
are  steam  plows  employed.  Much  of  the  imported  agricultural  machin- 
ery' is  stiid  to  be  English,  the  heavier  models  of  that  country  ])eing 
better  adapted  to  pioneer  work,  especially  with  native  drivers  and 
carabaos,  than  the  lighter  American  makes. 

A  few  traction  engines  were  seen,  employed  to  furni>h  the  power 
for  grinding— a  first  ^^top  forward  from  the  former  ox  mill.  ]Many  a 
sugar  factory  in  the  Philippines,  some  of  them  on  paying  plantations, 
would  recall  the  conditions  of  fiftv  vearsaw  to  a  Hawaiian  ora  Cul^an 
planter.  A  palm-thatched  shed  without  floor  or  walls  shelters  a  small 
two  or  three  roller  mill,  driven  by  a  small  engine  or  water  wheel,  the 
whole  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  suggests  some  abandoned  pumping 
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or  derrick  outfit  left  by  a  contractor  by  a  worked-out  quarry  op 
deserted  excavation.  A  few  wooden  casks  are  arranged  to  receive  the 
juice,  and  a  row  of  shallow  iron  kettles  with  wooden  rims,  set  in  an 
adobe  furnace,  represents  the  boiling  apparatus.  The  masse-cuite  is 
allowed  to  dry  out  on  shallow  wooden  troughs  or  in  draining  barrels. 
Such  a  mill,  erected  in  1902,  cost  the  proprietor,  complete,  al)out 
$4,000  silver  currency  (Jpl,680  American  currency);  and  though  the 

J  plantation  was  all  on  new  ground,  and  this  was  the  first  crop,  and 
development  was  done  with  borrowed  capital,  a  clear  profit  was  earned 
on  the  first  crop  ground. 

An  explanation  for  this  somewhat  idyllic  state  of  things  is  to  be 
found  in  the  low  labor  cost  of  production  and  the  fact  that  this  open- 
pan  sugar  has  a  direct  consuming  market  in  China,  where  it  is  not 
cornered  b}'  brokers  and  pays  no  refiner's  profit.  The  actual  cash  wage 
of  a  field  laborer  is  the  same  or  less  for  a  week  in  the  Philippines  than 

f  for  a  day  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Though  rations  are  provided  in  the 
former  country  and  not  in  the  latter,  the  Hawaiian  planter  has  a  far 
greater  expense  for  importing  labor,  medical  attendance,  and  for 
quarters  and  other  living  conveniences  than  has  his  Filipino  rival,  and 
he  must  pay  interest  on  a  much  higher  investment  for  each  ton  of 
sugar  produced.  The  writer  saw  a  nipa  barrack  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 50  Filipino  plantation  laborers  that  cost  the  planter  between 
$25  and  $30  American  currency.  The  cost  of  producing  a  picul  (one- 
sixteenth  of  a  short  ton)  of  muscovado  sugar  was  given  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  two  plantations  in  ditferent  locations  and  of  different 
capacity  at  S3  silver  currency  ($1.26  American  currency)  a  picul,  and 
the  cost  of  marketing  at  Iloilo  at  50  cents  silver  currency  (21  cents 
American  currency)  in  each  case.  This  would  make  the  cost  in 
American  currency  of  sugar  placed  in  the  shipping  market  about 
$23.50  a  ton  as  against  an  average  cost — for  a  somewhat  higher  grade 
sugar — of  over  $45  a  ton  in  Hawaii  and  $28  a  ton  in  Java.  The  aver- 
age selling  price  of  sugar  in  the  Iloilo  market  in  the  autumn  of  1903 
was  about  $32  American  currencv  a  ton. 

The  following  comparative  figures,  in  American  currency,  allow 
some  inference  to  be  made  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  the  profits 
in  sugar  production  in  the  Visayan  district  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  American  occupation: 

WAGES  OF  FIELD  HANDS  AND  PROFITS   IN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION   IN  VISAYAN   DISTRICT, 

1893  AND  1903. 


Weekly  wftisrofi  of  field  liatuln  .. 
We«'kly  mtions  of  llelcl  hiiiulH 
Iloilo  price  of  suKur  per  ton  ... 
Planter's  eo.nt  of  su^ar  per  ton 
'•inler'H  protU  per  ton 


1893. 

1903. 

SO.  56  to  SI.  125 

S0.42toS0.r>3 

.f)0 

.70 

48.00 

S2.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

1 

1 

8.00 
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The  data  for  1893  are  taken  from  the  Boletin  Agrlcola;  an  oflScial 
publication  of  the  Philippine  government,  fOF-tlmt  and  the  following 
j^ear.  The  value  of  the  Spanish  peso  was  fluctuating  between  70  and 
80  cents  American  currency  during  1893-94,  and  reductions  have 
been  made  on  a  basis  of  75  cents  American  currency,  while  in  1903 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  peso  averaged  about  42  cents  American  cur-* 
rency.  Therefore,  while  nominal  wages  have  not  changed  materially 
when  reckoned  in  the  currency  of  the  country  real  wages  have  de- 
creased, but  on  account  of  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions  the 
labor  cost  of  production  has  remained  about  stationary.  The  fall  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  of  course,  has  greatly  lessened  the  planter's  profit. 

The  imperfect  methods  of  manufacture  employed  in  the  Philippines 
are  the  occasion  of  great  waste,  and  the  product  of  cane  per  acre  might 
be  indefinitely  increased  by  scientific  fertilizing,  stripping,  irrigation, 
cane  selection,  and  possibly  by  deeper  plowing  and  more  thorough 
cultivation.  On  a  single  plantation  visited  the  writer  estimated  that 
sugar  to  the  value  of  $45,000  American  currency  was  being  burned 
up  in  the  bagasse  through  imperfect  extraction  alone,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  estimated  that  the  loss  from  this  source  averaged 
45  per  cent  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane.  Foreman  gives  the 
average  juice  extraction  as  56.37  per  cent  of  the  full  weight  of  the 
cane  and  the  weight  of  the  dry  bagasse  as  26.84  per  cent.  This  would 
mean  that  slightly  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  juice  was 
extracted,  as  against  96i  per  cent  on  Ewa  plantation  in  Hawaii;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  more  than  55  to  60  per  cent  extracted  in  a 
majority  of  the  Philippine  mills. 

While  hemp  is  the  most  important  crop  raised  in  the  Philippines, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  money  value  and  profits,  its  cultiva- 
tion does  not  involve,  like  sugar,  complicated  problems  of  labor  admin- 
istration. The  musa  textilis,  or  abacd,  or  Manila  hemp,  is  closely 
related  to  the  banana;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  plants  that  have  a 
close  cousinship  with  the  jungle,  thrives  on  untamed  land,  and  comes 
up  as  easily  as  a  second  growth  in  a  new  clearing.  Moreover  it  loves 
broken  countr}',  and  after  it  once  gets  a  start,  provided  there  is  fairly 
fertile  soil  and  a  well-distributed  rainfall,  it  easily  holds  its  own  against 
most  competing  plants.  Locusts  can  not  eat  it,  blight  does  not  attack 
it,  and  so  a  going  plantation  largely  takes  care  of  itself.  Finally  it  is 
not  servilely  subject  to  seasons,  does  not  require  to  be  harvested  at  a 
certain  time,  and  in  general  its  cultivation  stands  about  midway  between 
forestry  occupations  and  an  ordinary  agricultural  industry. 

Though  hemp  thrives  in  nearl}'^  all  parts  of  the  Philippines  there  are 
certain  centers  where  its  cultivation  is  most  profitable,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  normally  better  than  elsewhere.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Luzon  and  the  second  is  in  the 
islands  of  Le3"te  and  Samar,  in  the  west  Visayas,  which,  with  the 
plantations  of  northern  Mindanao,  are  tributary  to  the  city  of  Cebfi. 
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The  cost  of  clearing  a  hectare  (2.471  acres)  of  land  for  hemp  in  Albay 
was  estimated  at  ^20  silver  ciurcncy  (^15  American  currency)  in 
181)4.  The  cost  at  the  present  time  would  probabl}'  be  higher,  though 
wages  have  fluctuated  so  erratically  in  this  hemp  district  during  the 
past  year  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  exact  dif- 
ference would  be.  Wages  in  1894  were  25  cents  silver  currency 
a  day,  equivalent  to  about  45  cents  in  the  same  currency  in  1903. 
During  the  latter  year  and  1904,  however,  in  the  few  instances 
where  men  were  employed  for  wages  in  the  south  Luzon  hemp  prov- 
inces the  rate  of  pay  was  about  $\  silver  currenc}',  or  42  to  45 
cents  American  currency  a  da}',  evidently  double  the  amount  jmid 
ten  years  previousl3\  The  hemp  plants  are  -placed  about  5  to  6 
feet  apart,  and  in  opening  new  plantations  enou^a  trees  are  left  stand- 
ing to  shade  the  ground.  Setting  out  100  plants  is  considered  a  day's 
work,  and  this  operation  is  usually  performed  by  contract.  The 
laborer  generall}'^  resides  upon  the  ground  he  tills,  where  he  has  free 
house  room  and  the  natural  products  of  the  land,  and  sometimes  raises 
sweet  potatoes  between  the  rows  of  young  hemp.  If  well  cultivated 
this  plant  can  be  rattooned — allowed  to  grow  up  from  the  old  stools 
without  replanting — indefiniteh'.  Good  soil  is  not  rapidly  exhausted, 
and  as  the  liber  is  usuall}^  prepared  in  the  field  and  most  of  the  vege- 
table matter  returned  directly  to  the  ground  the  same  land  can  be 
recropped  for  a  number  of  years.  The  soil  physicist  of  the  insular 
bureau  of  agriculture,  speaking  of  conditions  in  part  of  Sorsogon  prov- 
ince, Luzon,  sa\'s:  '*  Fields  of  abaca  were  seen  in  this  vicinity  that  are 
known  to  have  ])oen  in  cultivation  for  more  than  70  years,  and  while 
the  yield  per  hectare  (2.471  acres)  has  undoubtedly  greatly  decreased, 
the  quality  of  fiber  hjis  correspondingly  increased  and  this  region  pro- 
duces white  almca  of  a  tine  quality.'' 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  bringing  a  hectare  (2.471 
acres)  of  hemp  into  production,  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Alba}"  in  1S94,  throws  some  light  indirecti}'  upon  the  respective  profits 
of  capital  and  labor  in  this  industry: 

COST  OF  BRIN(UNf}  ONK  HECTARE  (2.171  ACRES)  OF  HKMP  INTO  rRt)I)rCTI0N.  1894. 

[Figures  in  this  table  are  in  Spiini««h  cnrronry.  which  \vn«:  nt  ahoiit  2r>  jut  cent  discount  from  Ameri- 
can curronfy  in  l.vjl.] 


Cost  of  land 

riMTltS,   Hi  25  CCIlt»«  IMT  100 

ATiHiitizallon  ciipital 

Intrri'st  at  «3  jut  cent 

Labor: 

CiiUivatiiiK.  at  "J.")  cvntx  a  day 

IManliii^.  at  J.')  <<cnt.s  per  100  phmts 

CarctnkiiiK  for  the  y»'ur 

I^iUircr's  sliaru  crop,  at  ^1  a  picul  ( ,»a  ton), 
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First 
year. 
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Third 
year. 
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In  this  estimate  the  vahic  of  the  natural  fruits  taken  by  the  laborer 
from  the  land  is  reckoned  under  '^caretaking,"  as  is  also  the  cedula 
tax,  usually  paid  by  the  landlord.  In  practice  the  owner  makes  a 
profit  out  of  his  tenant's  hemp,  which  is  sold  to  him  at  a  reduced  rate  , 
under  the  contract,  and  frequently  out  of  the  goods  which  he  sells  the 
tenant.  Considering  these  gains,  however,  as  legitimate  profits  of 
exchange  and  the  6  per  cent  interest  and  amortization  as  the  compen- 
sation of  capital,  it  is  evident  that  something  over  32  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  operation,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  is  taken  by 
the  planter  as  profit  of  exploitation  or  wages  for  administration, 
whichever  term  is  more  agreeable  to  the  reader.  The  figures  given 
are  in  Spanish  currency,  which  was  at  about  25  per  cent  discount 
from  American  currency  in  1S94.  To  bring  the  table  up  to  date 
allowance  should  be  made  for  an  increase  of  about  120  per  cent  in 
wages  and  of  60  per  cent  in  the  price  of  hemp,  reckoned  ujKin  a  gold 
basis.  The  laborer  now  receives  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the 
crop,  as  formerh\  As  a  result  the  position  of  the  worker,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  planter,  has  evidently  improved  in  this  province 
and  industry  during  the  decade. 

In  man}'  part^  of  the  Philippines  hemp  grows  wild  and  propagates 
itself  over  considerable  areas  so  as  to  form  really  a  jungle  product. 
While  the  fiber  of  this  wild  hemp  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  culti- 
vated plants,  it  is  still  a  marketable  product,  especially  at  a  time  when 
even  the  cultivated  varieties  have  greatly"  deteriorated  as  a  result  of 
lack  of  labor  and  imperfect  cultivation.  This  condition  affects  labor 
profits  or  wages  in  some  districts,  for  the  laborer  will  make  terms 
with  his  emplo3'er  nearly  as  favorable  as  if  he  were  gathering  hemp 
upon  wild  lands.  The  advantage  of  the  planter  employing  share 
workers  sometimes  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  planted  hemp  is  of 
a  slightl}'  better  quality  and  more  accessible  to  market  or  the  home  of 
the  laborer  than  jungle  hemp,  or  that  the  employer  lias  some  hold  upon 
the  service  of  the  laborer  through  old  debts  or  advance  pa3'ments  of 
money  or  provisions.  These  conditions  favor  the  retention  of  the 
S3'stem  of  share  cutting  and  cleaning  as  compared  with  day's  wages,  for, 
nominally,  compensation  is  higher  under  this  system  than  it  would 
be  if  money  payment  was  made  for  services,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  most  instances  the  lalK)rer  really  receives  less  than  he  would  if  he  were 
working  for  a  fixed  wage,  for  the  planter  is  said  to  make  so  large  an 
exchange  profit  out  of  buying  the  worker's  share  of  hemp,  selling  or 
advancing  him  supplies,  and  keeping  his  accounts  for  him,  that  the 
latter  seldom  has  an  opportunit} ,  even  were  he  so  disi>osed,  to  accu- 
mulate a  suiplus  out  of  his  earnings  or  l>etter  his  standard  of  living. 
The  s^'stem  of  share  working  also  suits  better  the  natuml  disposition 
of  the  Filipino,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  him  to  control  his  own  hours  of 
la])or.     An  efficient  worker  can  clean  about  25  pounds  of  fiber  in  an 
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8-hour  day,  but  the  average  product  of  the  men  employed  rarely 
exceeds  75  or  100  pounds  a  week.  The  men  usually  work  in  pairs, 
and  the  amounts  mentiotied  make  allowance  for  the  time  taken  in  cut- 
ting and  stripping  the  fibrous  surface  layers  from  the  plants  as  well 
as  the  time  actually  taken  in  cleaning  the  fiber.  During  some  actual 
cleaning  experiments  made  at  Gubat,  Sorsogon,  in  1903,  it  was  shown 
that  during  the  first  hour  3^^  pounds  of  high-grade  fiber,  valued  at 
about  35  cents  American  currency,  could  be  produced  with  a  smooth- 
blade  cleaner,  and  about  7  pounds  of  lower  grade  fiber  could  be  cleaned 
with  a  serrated-blade  cleaner.  The  value  of  the  latter  was  about  47 
cents  American  currency.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  workman 
employed  at  cleaning  alone  and  receiving  one-half  the  fiber  extracted 
could  earn  about  20  cents  American  currency  an  hour  at  the  hemp 
prices  then  prevailing.  The  governor  of  Sorsogon  province  stated  in 
official  testimony  in  1902  that  good  workers  could  earn  $4  and  $5  silver 
currency  a  day  on  the  hemp  plantations,  and  in  1903  hemp  mer- 
chants and  exporters  generally  stated  that  a  share  cleaner,  at  the  prices 
then  prevailing,  could  easily  earn  $2.50  and  $3  silver  currency  ($1.05 
and  $1.20  American  currency)  a  day.  There  has  been  some  movement 
of  labor  in  the  south  Luzon  hemp  provinces  during  the  past  year, 
especially  between  Albay  and  Sorsogon,  as  local  labor  stringency  raised 
wages  or  made  conditions  of  contract  more  favorable  in  one  place  than 
in  another.  The  prevailing  high  price  of  hemp  has  made  this  field  of 
agriculture  exceedingly  profitable,  and  therefore  has  encouraged  exten- 
sion of  hemp  cultivation  and  drawn  heavily  upon  the  resident  labor 
supply.  In  no  other  agricultural  industry  is  there  so  much  complaint 
of  lack  of  labor. 

Hemp  drying  and  bleaching  or  warehouse  handling,  sorting,  and 
pressing  employ  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  principal  hemp  ship- 
ping ports.  Pressers  at  present  are  paid  40  cents  silver  currency 
(about  17  cents  American  currency)  a  bale  for  pressing  in  Cebii.  This 
is  practically  the  same  price  that  the  men  received  in  1888,  when  the 
price  paid  was  18  cents  silver  currenc}^  and  the  local  dollar  was  at  a 
slight  discount.  But  in  case  of  one  firm  whose  books  were  seen,  where  in 
the  former  year  14  Chinese  workmen  pressed  from  440  to  520  bales,  at 
present  27  Filipino  workmen,  with  the  same  facilities,  press  from  220 
to  240  bales  a  day.  The  manager  of  a  large  hemp  exporting  firm  in 
Manila  reported  that  he  was  paying  $1  and  $1.25  silver  currency  ($0.42 
and  $0.53  American  currency)  a  day  to  hemp  balers,  besides  furnishing 
covers,  and  that  men  in  his  employ  had  earned  at  piecework  rates  as 
high  as  $4  silver  currency  ($1.68  American  currency)  a  day  at  this 
occupation.  One  firm  was  paying  Chinese  hemp  pressers  $50  silver 
currency  ($21  American  currenc}')  a  month  and  lodging.  The  manager 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  Filipinos  who  would  work  steadily 
on  a  salary. 
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A  large  amount  of  hemp  is  consumed  locally  in  weaving  native 
cloths,  but  its  industrial  importance  for  the  dependency  is  caused 
almost  entirely  by  foreign  sales.  Tlie  exports  of  hemp  have  risen 
from  about  30,535  tons  in  1870  to  an  average  of  63,332  tons  during 
the  six  years  ending  with  1890,  aad  119,349  tons  during  the  last  fo'ur 
years  of  the  American  occupation.  The  exportation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  June  30,  1904,  was  129,742  tons,  valued  at  $21,794,- 
9G0  American  currency.  The  lowest  price  reached  by  hemp  since 
1870  was  $4.75  silver  currency  a  picul  dV  ton)  in  1879,  and  the 
highest  price  $17.12^  a  picul  (^V  ton)  in  1889.  The  best  grades  were 
worth  about  $24.50  silver  currency  a  picul  at  the  close  of  1903,  and 
the  average  valuation,  according  to  customs  statistics,  was  $164.13 
American  currency  a  ton. 

Persistent  complaint  is  made  that  the  quality  of  Manila  hemp 
received  by  the  exporters  is  deteriorating,  and  that  this  fact  is  likely 
to  prejudice  the  reputation  and  lessen  the  demand  for  this  fiber  in  the 
world's  markets.  There  have  been  special  government  investigations 
of  the  conditions  accounting  for  this  deterioration,  and  a  s\'stem  of 
inspection  similar  to  that  adopted  with  such  beneficent  results  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  recommended.  The  native  seldom  strives  after 
excellence  in  his  produce.  He  prefers  a  low  price  for  an  inferior  and 
easily  obtained  product  to  a  high  price  for  a  fiber  prepared  with  care 
and  skill.  Therefore  he  cuts  his  plants  at  random  in  half -cultivated 
fields  or  in  the  jungle,  cleans  the  fiber  with  a  coarse-toothed  knife,  drys 
it  carelessly  in  the  sun,  and  does  not  protect  it  from  subsequent  wettings, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  hanks  often  rots.  He  therefore  brings  to 
the  market  a  product  clotted  with  gum  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
dark  brown  or  spotted  brown  and  yellow  in  color,  instead  of  the  soft, 
glossy  white  or  flaxen  gold  fiber,  clean,  uniform,  and  strong,  of  the 
finer  quality.  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  authorities  used  at  times  to 
confiscate  this  poorest  hemp  and  burn  it  as  a  warning  that  it  should 
not  be  offered  for  sale;  but  no  such  drastic  measures  are  likely  to  find 
favor  with  the  present  government.  The  Chinese  merchants  are  held 
by  some  to  be  responsible  for  the  increase  of  low-grade  hemps,  as 
they  will  bu}' jn  stuff  that  would  not  be  touched  by  European  mer- 
chants. The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  different  grade 
hemps  in  representative  shipments  by  a  single  firm  in  1881  and  1903, 
respectively: 

PER  CENT  OF  HEMP  OF  EACH  GRADE  SHIPPED  BY  A  SINGLK  FIRM  IN  1881  AND  1903. 


Grade. 

1881. 

1908. 

First 

0,4 
61.8 
31.0 

6.8 

Second 

3.8 

Third 

35.8 

Fdurth , 

43.4 

Fifth 

17.0 
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The  relation  of  labor  supply  to  this  hemp  deterioration  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  the  tiber  expert  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture:  "With 
the  present  shortage  of  labor  not  only  are  large  areas  of  hemp  land 
allowed  to  go  entirely  to  waste,  but  also  much  of  the  land  that  is  cul- 
tivated is  not  properly  cared  for,  resulting  in  the  growth  of  imper- 
fectly developed  plants  and  the  production  of  an  inferior  quality  of 
fiber.  With  a  shortage  of  labor  unsatisfactory  results  are  noticeable  in 
all  stages  of  the  industry;  the  land  is  improperly  cultivated;  cleaning 
knives  are  used  which  will  increase  the  output^  at  a  cost  of  quality; 
and  the  til>er  when  produced  is  often  hastily  and  imperfecth^  dried. 
These  evils  can  onl}^  he  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
which  will  supplant  hand  labor,  l>y  some  method  of  inducing  the 
native  laborer  to  work  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  labor/' 

Although  tobacco  Is  grown  for  local  consumption  in  many  pai*ts  of 
the  Philippines,  the  districts  where  this  plant  has  been  raised  for 
export  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  northern  Luzon,  and  the  chief 
of  these  is  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of 
that  island.  In  1782  the  Spanish  Government  established  a  tobacco 
monopoly,  introducing  a  system  of  forced  culture  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  50  years  later  in  Java.  In  certain  villages  and 
provinces,  which  experience  had  shown  were  especially  favorable  for 
its  cultivation,  the  natives  were  required  to  plant  a  certain  area  of 
tobacco  each  3ear.  Indeed  they  were  sometimes  forbidden  to  plant 
sweet  potatoes  or  other  food  plants  in  the  vicinity,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  proceeds  of  their  tobacco  for 
their  support  and  devote  their  energies  exclusivel}'  to  this  crop.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  was  forbidden  in  other  parts  of  the  islands. 
The  methods  of  cultivation  and  cui*ing  were  under  government  regu- 
lation, and  ever}'  opemtion  was  inspected  and  the  product  was  graded 
b}'  pu})lic  officials.  The  crop  was  purchased  by  the  government  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  manufactured  and  sold  in  public  factories  and  through 
public  agents.  This  system,  while  furthering  tobacco  culture  greatly 
in  the  districts  selected,  and  providing  a  revenue  for  the  government 
that  freed  it  forever  from  its  former  dependence  upon^subsidies  from 
the  Mexican  exchequer,  was  exceedingly  oppressive  for  the  natives 
and  gave  occasion  for  fraud  and  illegal  gjiins  b}'  oflicials.  Tobacco 
was  purchased  under  one  grade  from  the  natives  and  turned  over  to 
the  govei'nment  rec(»ivers  under  a  higher  grading,  the  official  purchaser 
pocketing  the  diff'erence  in  price,  or  dividing  it  with  his  willingly 
deceived  superiors.  The  quantities  respectively  purchased  from  the 
natives  and  delivered  to  the  factories  were  falsified,  and  a  large  amount 
of  government  tobacco  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  private  par- 
ties. At  least  all  these  charges  are  made  by  Spanish  writers  familiar 
with  the  system  and  its  administration.     It  is  certain  that  the  tempta- 
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tion  to  abuses  was  very  great,  and  in  1882,*  a  century  after  the  monopoly 
was  established,  it  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Spanish  (lovernnient. 
The  deficiency  in  revenue  thus  resultinj^  was  met  bj'  the  cedula  per- 
sonal, or  poll  tax,  a  burden  resting  more  evenh'  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  organized  districts  and  continued  by  the  American  authorities. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  northern  Luzon  appear  to  be  especialW  well 
adapted  to  tobacco  culture,  and  only  the  neglect  of  selective  plant 
improvement  and  the  inefficienc}'  of  the  labor  employed  is  said  to  have 
prevented  the  best  gi^ade  grown  in  that  country  from  equaling  the 
finest  Cuban  leaf.  In  the  latter  island  tobacco  cultivation  and  harve.st- 
ing  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  white  farmers  and  Liborers,  who  devote 
to  their  crop  the  extreme  care  and  attention  demanded  when  a  high- 
gmde  product  is  to  be  obtained.  In  the  Philippines,  even  under  the 
stringent  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  monopoly,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  indolence  and  carelessness  of  the 
natives,  who  seldom  strive  for  superior  excellence  in  any  form  of  cul- 
tivation and  have  no  conception  of  the  im|X)rtance  of  detail  and  atten- 
tion to  little  things  in  every  kind  of  production.  It  is  probable  also 
that  a  reaction  from  the  unpopular  supervision  of  tlic  monoj)oly  made 
many  villages  associate  a  violation  of  every  precept  of  scientific  culti- 
vation with  their  newly  acquired  libert}'.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
commonly  reported  by  those  interested  in  the  industry  that  scientific 
tobacco  culture  is  retrograding  rather  than  progressing  in  the  Philip- 
pines. But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  tobacco  produced  increased  rapidly  after  the  monoi)ol3'  was  alx)!- 
ished,  probably  through  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  districts  where 
it  had  heretofore  been  forbidden,  and  b}'  the  entry  of  large  coqwra- 
tions  into  the  industry.  The  average  annual  export  of  leaf  tobacco 
more  than  doubled  between  the  first  and  second  5-year  period  after  the 
abolition  of  the  government  monopoly,  while  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  increased  ne^irly  75  per  cent.  During  the  (>  years 
ending  with  181)0  the  Philippines  exported  upon  an  average  1(5, 4(51, 589 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  I?  1,01)0, 15 7,  and  2,()44,4S6  pounds 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  valued  at  §1,071,194.  These  values  are  in 
American  currency*.  During  the  last  4  years  of  the  AmericJin  occu- 
pation the  annual  exports  have  averaged  19,f)()2,043  pounds  of  unman- 
ufactured tobacco,  valued  at  S915,71fi,  and  manufactured  tobacco  of 
an  average  annual  value  of  §1,2:^1,011. 

The  indifference  of  the  native  to  careful  cultivation  was  thus 
described  b}-  a  Spanish  author,  writing  prior  to  the  American  occupa- 
tion: (")  ^*  In  general  the  native  allows  all  kinds  of  weeds  to  grow  in  his 
fields,  tranquilly  regarding  them  as  the}'  mature  into  a  jungle  of  nox- 
ious plants  in  full  seed.  When  the  sowing  time  comes,  and  he  can 
delay  no  longer,  he  spends  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  cutting  down  this 

o  Translated  from  Boleti'ii  Agrfcola. 
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rank  growth,  allowing  the  seeds  to  cover  the  ground.  Then  he 
devotes  about  an  equal  amount  of  energy  to  plowing,  and  finishen  by 
planting — usually  having  to  buy  his  sets,  because  his  own  seed  beds 
are  a  mass  of  weeds.  Thereafter  his  wife  and  children  take  a  hand  at 
a  perfunctory  cleaning  of  the  field  occasionally,  paying  little  attention 
to  the  worms  that  devour  the  leaves,  as  they  have  a  superstition  that 
20  worms  arc  created  for  every  one  they  kill.  After  the  tobacco  has 
passed  its  prime  maturity  it  is  finally  cut  and  usually  hung  under  the 
nativ^e's  hut,  where  it  receives  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  flavors  and 
odors  in  such  a  desirable  location  for  curing." 

In  the  province  of  Isabela,  in  northern  Luzon,  both  resident  and 
imported,  and  tenant  and  day  laborers  are  employed.  The  tenants  are 
given  a  house,  lot,  and  garden  free  of  rent.  Maize  and  tobacco  are  often 
cultivated  in  equal  areas,  or  in  alternation,  and  the  farmer  receives  the 
maize  and  one-third  or  one-half  the  tobacco  crop  for  cultivating.  The 
planter  usually  buys  the  tenant's  share  of  the  tobacco — at  about  the 
"aforo"  price — part  or  all  the  proceeds  of  which  are  often  absorbed 
in  repaying  advances.  The  latter  are  made  in  monej^,  supplies,  ani- 
mals, and  agricultural  implements.  Day  men  are  housed  in  temporary 
nipa  sheds  or  barracks,  and  receive  a  ration  of  rice  or  maize  and  a 
wao^c  that  varies  according  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  exigencj" 
of  the  demand.  Some  residents  of  this  province  reported  in  1903, 
''absolutely  no  day  labor  to  be  had."  At  the  present  time  Isabela 
contains  5  principal  plantations,  3  of  which  are  owned  by  a  single  cor- 
poration. This  company  has  many  resident  tenant  laborers,  whom  it 
allows  the  produce  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  holding  in  food  crops, 
like  rice  and  maize,  and  one-half  the  tobacco  raised.  This  tobacco, 
however,  is  purchased  ])y  the  company  at  the  old  ''aforo"  or  Spanish 
(lovernment  price,  which  varies  from  5  to  9  cents  a  pound  for  the 
broken  "Romana"  grade  to  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  escojido  or 
selected  leaf.  Of  course  the  nominal  aforo  price  is  a  lower  real  price 
than  it  was  before  silver  was  at  its  present  discount.  These  laborers 
receive  advances — often  their  cedula  tax  is  paid  b}'  the  company — and 
they  are  given  credit  against  their  share  of  the  crop  at  the  company's 
stores;  so  their  cash  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  very  small  and 
sometimes  nil.  Shortly  after  the  war  a  higher  price  than  the  aforo 
was  paid  for  the  tenant's  tobacco,  but  the  old  traditional  price  is  said 
to  have  been  reestablished.  A  German  planter,  who  has  spent  §5,000 
within  5  years  trying  to  import  llocano  labor  into  the  province  with 
but  indifferent  success,  charges  his  tenants  no  rent,  but  simpl}^  requires 
them  to  sell  their  entire  crop  to  him  at  aforo  price.  The  Filipino 
planters  have  a  variety  of  contracts  with  their  tenants.  The  large 
amount  of  unoccupied  land  upon  which  the  peasant  may  squat  and  eke 
out  an  existence  without  much  labor,  and  the  inherent  indolence  of  the 
'fin  natives,  which  renders  necossar}'  the  importation  of  workmen 
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from  the  neighboring  provinces  and  tribes,  are  said  to  account  for  the 
labor  scarcit}'  in  this  occupation. 

The  method  of  cultivation  presents  no  local  peculiarities.  Seed  beds 
are  made  and  sown  in  November,  and  when  the  plant  is  about  18 
centimeters  (about  7  inches)  high  it  is  transplanted,  usually  at  sun- 
down, and  kept  shaded,  generally  with  a  banana  leaf,  and  watered  daily 
for  the  first  8  days.  It  is  cut  in  February  or  March.  A  man  and  his 
family  can  cultivate  about  a  hectare  (2.471  acres),  or  10,000  plants — 
allowing  one  plant  to  every  square  meter  (1.196  square  yards).  The 
tobacco  is  often  of  poor  quality  on  account  of  improper  curing. .  The 
German  planter  mentioned  has  experimented  with  raising  tobacco 
under  cover,  securing  a  small  but  fine  and  exceedingly  delicate  leaf. 

In  Spanish  times  wages  were,  for  sowers,  transplanters,  cutters,  and 
packers,  20  cents  silver  currency  (15  cents  American  currency)  a 
day.  Selectors  received  double  this  wage.  When  day  labor  can  be 
secured  in  the  tobacco  provinces  at  the  present  time,  the  wage  is 
about  40  cents  silver  currency  (17  cents  American  currency). 

Tobacco  raising  is  an  industry  that  would  appear  to  afford  a  field 
for  the  employment  of  Japanese  labor  in  the  Philippines.  In  the 
same  latitude  and  under  climatic  conditions  not  widely  varying  from 
those  of  northern  Luzon,  the  Cuban  plantations  are  largely  worked 
by  white  Cubans,  Canary  Islanders,  and  South  Europeans.  The 
tobacco  districts,  especially  those  of  the  Cagayan  Valley,  are  so  thinly 
populated  that  nonresident  labor,  whether  secured  from  within  or 
without  the  islands,  must  be  employed  for  their  development.  The 
census  of  1903  gives  a  population  of  but  31  per  square  mile  in  Cagayan 
and  15  in  Isabela,  as  compared  with  34.6  per  square  mile  in  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba.  It  is  probable  that  under  normal  conditions  Japanese 
labor  would  be  available  to  supplement  such  native  labor  as  could  be 
obtained,  though  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  at  present  pre- 
vails. In  Cuba  there  is  a  considerable  immigration  of  Canary  Islanders 
each  year,  who  come  over  expressly  to  harvest  the  tobacco  crop,  and 
during  that  season  wages  as  high  as  $3  to  $5  American  currency  a  day 
are  sometimes  paid  in  the  Vuelto  Abajo,  while  a  wage  of  ^2  American 
currency  is  by  no  means  unusual.  For  a  smaller  compensation  the 
almost  equally  efficient  Japanese  might  be  secured,  providing  the 
commercial  conditions  of  the  industry  justified  their  immigration,  and 
a  movement  of  population  and  trade  intercourse  might  be  established 
advantageous  to  both  countries  and  calculated  to  extend  the  market 
for  Philippine  tobacco  in  Japan.  Tobacco  cultivation  is  probably  the 
least  onerous  form  of  tropical  agriculture,  and  the  one  that  affords 
the  highest  remuneration  for  intelligent  labor  and  the  least  exhausting 
field  work  of  any  important  crop  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Cocoanut  products,  especially  copra,  contribute  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  fraction  to  the  export  trade  of  the  Philippines,  and  both  the 
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fruit  and  a  crude  wine  called  tuba,  derived  from  the  flower  of  the 
tree,  arc  important  articles  of  local  consumption.  The  exports  of 
copm  amounted  to  215,11)3,333  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  and  its  value  was  )f4,473,()29  American  currency,  or  next  in 
importance  to  hemp,  and  exceeded  sugar  by  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  demand  for  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  has  increased  i-apidly 
during  recent  years  on  account  of  the  extension  of  their  use  in  the 
preparation  of  food  compounds,  especially  artificial  butter. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Philippines  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
cocoanut  is  so  strictly  a  local  industi'y  as  is  sugar  planting  in  Negros 
or  henjp  gathering  in  Albay  or  the  eastern  Visa^-as.  There  are 
groves  in  the  coast  country  of  all  the  important  islands.  The  govern- 
ment farm  at  San  Ramon,  Mindanao,  contains  a  very  fine  plantation. 
The  island  of  Roml)16n  is  almost  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cocoa- 
nut  as  is  Banda,  the  old  East  India  station  in  the  Netlierlands  posses- 
sions, to  the  nutmeg.  In  some  of  the  districts  around  Laguna  de  Ha3% 
near  Manila,  and  in  the  neighl)oring  province  of  Tayalms  gathering 
copra  and  pressing  cocoanut  oil  are  the  principal  industries  of  the 
country.  The  oil  presses  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Cruz,  but  the  product  is  not  exi)orted  in  any  appreciable  amount 
Is'ut  gathering  and  copra  drying  ai'e  usually  done  by  contract  or  on  a 
share  s3'stem,  much  like  the  cleaning  of  hemp,  and  a  man  can  earn 
50  cents  American  currency  a  day  at  this  occupation.  Chinese  con- 
tractors often  lease  groves  from  the  owners  at  a  fixed  price  per  tree 
per  annum,  and  employ  native  labor  for  gathering  and  preparing  the 
crop.  The  customary  rent  of  a  tree  was  ret>orted  to  be  §1  silver 
currency  (42  cents  American  currency)  in  the  districts  visited.  So 
largely  is  this  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  in  parts  of  the  islands 
that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  detailed  information  as  to  the  respective 
earnings  of  laborers  and  contractors  and  thedetr.ilsof  their  agreements. 
The  natives  work  in  this,  as  in  other  occupations,  very  irregularly, 
and  whih^  their  possible  earnings  are  a  peso  a  day  it  is  probable  that 
their  actual  earnings  average  considerably  below  this  figure,  on  account 
of  time  lost  and  slack  working. 

Tuba,  or  cocoanut  wine,  is  usually  gathered  on  shares,  each  party 
receiving  one-half  the  product.  A  tree  yields  about  a  liter  (1.05(57 
quarts)  of  wine  a  day  for  50  da3's  of  the  3ear.  This  sweet  sap  of  the 
flower  ferments  (piickl}'  and  recjuires  to  be  marketed  immediately  in 
order  to  reach  consumers  before  souring.  Therefore  this  industry 
does  not  attain  great  importance  in  any  single  locality,  a  few  gatherers 
and  venders  sutilcing  for  the  needs  of  the  community;  but  in  the  whole 
archipelago  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  industry  must  be 
consi(leral)le.  The  sour  tuba  is  said  to  be  a  very  palatable,  high-grade 
vinegar,  and  this  product,  when  methodically  exploited,  may  come  to 
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have  considerable  coininercial  value.  On  some  plantations  visited  cus- 
tom allows  the  collector  to  refresh  himself  from  every  receptacle — a 
joint  of  bamboo  tube — that  he  gathers,  and  this  occupation  is  said  to 
be  very  popular  for  that  reason. 

The  bark  of  the  cocoanut  palm  is  gathered,  as  it  is  in  Cuba,  for  cov- 
ering tobacco  bales;  but  this  is  not  an  employing  industr}'. 

The  nipji  palm  furnishes  a  sap  which  is  not  used  directly  as  a  bever- 
age,, but  is  the  source  from  which  a  distilled  liquor  is  prm^ured.  This 
is  an  aromatic  alcohol,  locally  known  as  bino  (vino,  vinum),  said  to 
work  quick  moral  and  physical  destruction  upon  the  user.  In  some 
districts,  especiall}'^  in  the  vicinity  of  Malolos,  in  the  province  of  Bula- 
can,  north  of  Manila,  these  distilleries  are  sometimes  fairly  pretentious 
establishments,  with  quite  as  much  machinery  as  a  local  sugar  mill. 
The  business  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Chinese,  and  was  formerly 
untaxed.  A  new  law  recently  enacted,  imposing  an  excise  upon  the 
spirits  manufactured,  is  expected  both  to  increase  the  price  of  tins 
liquor,  which  would  certainly  be  a  social  benefit  in  the  Philippines, 
and  to  produce  a  considerable  revenue  for  the  provincial  government. 
In  187t>,  when  there  were  2A  distilleries  in  Cagayan  province,  produc- 
ing 54r8,522  liters  (579,623  quarts)  of  spirits  annually,  the  local  price 
of  this  drink,  as  strong  in  alcoholic  content  and  more  pernicious  than 
rum,  was  12  liters  for  $1,  or  about  8  cents  a  quart.  While  the  price 
is  higher  at  present,  at  least  in  market  centers,  a  few  cents  will  pur- 
chase a  large  bottle  of  bino,  making  the  price  of  l>estial  intoxication 
about  as  cheap  as  a  package  of  cigarettes.  In  the  autumn  of  11)03  10 
distilleries  in  Malolos  district  were  producing  900  gallons  of  this  spirit 
daily.  The  Chinese  employ  workmen  of  their  own  nationality  on  a 
share  or  profit-sharing  system,  and  it  appears  to  be  usual  to  provide 
board  and  lodging  for  all  employees.  Day  workmen  in  a  native  dis- 
tillery visited  received  50  cents  silver  currency  (21  cents  American 
currency)  a  day.  This  same  palm  furnishes  material  for  the  nipa 
shingles  used  for  thatching  and  siding  houses.  A  person  receives  2^ 
cents  silver  currency  for  sewing  100  shingles,  and  can  make  about 
6<K)  a  da}^;  but  this  work  is  usually  done  by  women  and  children  during 
odd  hours,  the  material  being  appropriated  from  the  most  convenient 
trees,  without  much  regard  for  their  ownership. 

There  is  another  palm,  called  the  burl,  whose  flower  sap  yields  a 
palatable  l)everage,  which  is  sometimes  fermented  with  bacauan  })ark 
to  make  a  bitter  and  slightly  intoxicating  drink  known  among  the 
Visa3'ans  as  basi.  The  unfermented  juice,  when  boiled  down,  gives 
a  brown  palm  sugar  popular  with  local  consumers  but  of  no  export 
value.  The  burl  is  exhausted  by  the  flower  tapping,  and  after  pro- 
ducing some  6  gallons  of  tuba  daily  for  three  months  dies.  The  pith 
yields  a  form  of  sago,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  bleached  for  weav- 
ing hats.     The  preparation  of  all  these  products,  however,  is  a  house- 
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hold  industry,  and  only  indirectly  affects  conditions  of  employment 
by  giving  home  occupation  to  laborers. 

No  coffee  plantations  were  visited  in  the  Philippines,  and  data  as  to 
employment  in  this  industry  are  very  scanty.  In  one  or  two  locali- 
ties in  Batangas  coffee  has  been  until  very  recently  the  chief  money 
crop,  though  the  market  is  confined  to  the  islands;  but  formerly  coffee 
was  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  average  annual  ship 
ments  were  6,544,904  kilos  (14,429,026  pounds)  during  the  5  years 
ending  with  1887,  but  they  fell  to  4,237,636  kilos  (9,342,157  pounds) 
per  annum  during  the  subsequent  5-year  period.  At  present  they  are 
practically  nothing.  The  decline  of  this  industry  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  blights  and  insect  pests.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  1876  was 
36,085  hectares  (89,166  acres),  and  doubtless  increased  subsequently. 
The  census  of  1903  reports  the  area,  largely  in  small  garden  plots,  to 
be  999  hectares  (2,469  acres).  Most  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
Philippines  is  still  of  local  production,  and  the  number  of  trees  in  the 
islands,  scattered  about  the  homesteads  of  the  natives,  would  make  a 
very  respectable  total. 

In  the  highland  province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc,  in  north  Luzon,  where 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  said  to  be  peculiarlj^  adapted  to  coffee 
and  tea  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  production  of  many  garden  crops 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  IgoroJ  laborera  at 
present  receive  a  wage  equivalent  to  about  8  cents  in  American  cur- 
rency a  day.  These  workmen,  though  of  shorter  stature  than  the 
Ilocanos  and  Tagalos,  are  said  to  be  fairly  steady  and  industrious 
workers.  Most  of  them  are  still  non-Christians.  An  expert  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  who  has  investigated  conditions  among  this 
people,  says:  "They  are  good  workers,  far  better  than  the  negro  of 
the  South,  their  honesty  is  proverbial,  and  their  imitative  faculty  is 
largely  developed."  The  population  is  adequate  for  the  preliminary 
development  of  the  country,  as  there  is  a  population  of  36  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc  according  to  the  census  of  1903. 

Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  food  crops  cultivated  in  the 
Philippines,  and  indeed  it  is  normally,  from  all  points  of  view  except 
export,  the  chief  crop  of  the  islands  and  engages  most  of  the  labor  of 
a  very  large  peasant  population.  Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
Malay  as  well  as  of  the  Mongolian  races,  occupying  a  much  more 
important  place  in  their  dietar}'  than  does  any  single  grain  or  vegeta- 
ble in  that  of  Caucasian  peoples.  For  this  reason  it  possesses  a  unique 
importance  in  the  Orient,  far  beyond  that  of  any  one  crop  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  comparable  with  that  of  all  our  cereals  taken 
collectively.  Rice,  more  than  any  other  commodity,  determines  trade 
relations  in  the  East,  and  creates  the  bond  of  mutual  dependence  among 
oriental  nations.    'A  universal  failure  of  the  rice  crop  would  bring 
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famine  directly  to  the  doors  of  a  large  majority  of  the  human  famih\ 
Fortunately  this  grain  is  usually  raised  on  irrigated  ground,  and  in 
the  Tropics.  It  is  therefore  cultivated  under  unusual  stable  conditions 
of  climate  and  moisture,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same  extent  as 
many  other  cereals  to  the  ravages  of  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests. 

Both  upland  and  lowland  rice  are  cultivated  in  the  Philippines,  after 
the  methods  common  in  the  Orient.  These  methods  suggest  garden 
rather  than  field  operations  to  the  American  farmer.  The  ground  is 
prepared  by  plowing  under  water,  with  a  stick  plow  and  carabao 
(water  buffalo),  or  in  case  of  small  terrace  tracts  is  spaded.  A  iiide 
harrow,  sometimes  made  of  bamboo,  is  used  to  pulverize  the  soil, 
which  often  cakes  and  puddles  when  plowed  under  water.  The  Fili- 
pinos are  more  dependent  upon  draft  animals  in  this  and  other  field 
operations  than  are  the  Javanese  and  the  Chinese  either  in  their  own 
country  or-  in  Hawaii.  The  ground  for  the  aquatic  varieties  of  rice  is 
prepared  in  late  April  or  early  May  in  districts  where  the  rainy  season 
is  marked,  and  the  rice  plants,  which  are  first  sown  in  seed  beds,  are 
transplanted  in  June.  Trenching  and  banking — that  is,  diking  the 
overflowed  fields— naturally  precedes  or  accompanies  the  earliest  oper- 
ations connected  with  the  crop.  Transplanting  is  usually  done  by 
contract,  the  unit  of  work  being  the  ^^manojo"  or  bundle  of  500  plants. 
In  the  Philippines  these  plants  are  cut  down  to  one-half  their  length 
when  transplanted,  a  custom  that  is  not  generally  followed  in  Java, 
where  in  other  respects  the  method  of  rice  cultivation  is  very  similar. 
The  plants  are  placed  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row,  with  two  plants  in  a  set.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  women 
and  children.  The  cost  of  preparing  land  is  estimated  at  $10  Philippine 
currenc}'  ($5  American  currency)  a  hectare  (2.471  acres),  of  preparing  a 
seed  bed  for  this  area  of  crop,  $1.50  Philippine  ($0.75  American),  and  of 
transplanting,  $4.75  to  $5  Philippine  (§2.38  to  $2. 50  American),  a  hectare. 
The  grain  is  harvested  with  a  small  knife,  the  stubble  being  left  very 
long,  and  the  straw  on  the  head  usually  being  merely  sufficient  to  enable 
the  rice  to  be  gathered  into  convenient  bundles.  This  work  is  done  on 
shares,  the  harvester  usually  receiving  one-sixth  of  the  rice  he  gathers. 
To  a  casual  observer  harvest  time  has  the  appearance  of  a  gala  season 
for  agricultural  labor.  The  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  in 
bright  colored  garments,  distributed  over  the  golden  grain  field,  not 
over  strenuously  occupied  in  making  little  bouquets  of  rice  heads, 
remind  one  rather  of  a  black  berrying  excursion  than  of  our  prairie 
harvest  fields.  Chinese  rice  cutters  make  a  much  more  serious  matter 
of  this  occupation.  But  in  general  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  agricultural  labor  among  the  Malays,  whether  in  the  Philippines 
or  elsewhere,  is  the  social  aspect  they  give  to  their  work.  They  like 
to  be  in  crowds.     The  solitary  laborer,  of  course,  is  often  seen;  but 
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)  the  communal,  gregarious  work  instinct  is  obviously  very  strong  amon^ 
nthcm.  It  constitutes  a  phase  of  sentiment  to  be  consulted  in  labor 
administration.  During  the  rice-harvest  season  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural  and  of  all  unskilled  rural  laborers  usually  rise  in  the  Philippines. 
Primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  of  course,  add  to  tlie  lal^>or  cost  of 
production  and  keep  the  population  poor.  A  revolution  in  these 
methods  would  do  much  to  solv^e  the  problem  of  labor  supply.  Kic^, 
more  than  any  other  crop,  suffers  from  peasant  conservatism  on  the 
part  of  its  producers — a  backwardness  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact 
that  this  crop  has  never  invited  tlie  attention  of  organized  capital  and 
wholesale  methods  of  production.  The  intelligent  exploiter  is  usually 
an  improver.  When  he  comes  into  a  country  he  often  reduces  the 
laborer  for  a  time  to  a  position  of  greater  dependence  than  he  formerly 
oc<;upied,  but  he  starts  a  process  that  ultimately  leads  to  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  worker's  condition  by  giving  his  labor  a  constantly  increas- 
ing value.  On  the  other  hand,  an  agricultural  industry  left  to  go  its 
own  way  among  an  unprogressive  people  must  invariably  retrograde 
at  the  present  day  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  worker  con- 
stantly grow  worse,  because  no  product  is  free  from  competition  of 
the  intelligent  producer,  or  can  long  remain  so  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  relative  position  of  the  Filipino  paddy-field  tao  and  Ameri- 
can agricultural  laborers  working  the  same  crop  is  thus  presented  by 
the  rice  culturist  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture:  "The  labor  of 
I  a  Filipino  in  the  rice  fields  of  the  Philippines  has  been  estimated  at  $20 
gold  and  board  per  annum.  The  amount  of  land  he  can  cultivate  is  2^^ 
acres,  yielding  1,500  pounds  of  paddy.  In  Texas  or  Louisiana,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  laborer  receives  $200  and  board,  but  he  cultivates  80 
acres  of  land,  and  the  cultivation  is  so  superior  that  with  irrigation 
alone  he  produces  160,000  pounds  of  paddy.  In  short,  he  receives  ten 
times  the  wages  but  he  produces  one  hundred  times  more  rice  than  the 
Filipino  laborer." 

While  Philippine  rice  lands  yield  well  and  cultivation  presents  no 
especial  difficulties,  and  the  area  under  this  crop  might  be  very  gi'eatly 
extended,  the  local  product  has  seldom  equaled  the  demand  for  home 
consumption.  This  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
measure  of  total  labor  expended  ))y  the  native  population  very  slightly 
exceeds  the  measure  of  their  demand  for  the  primary  necessities  of 
life;  that  is,  they  work  as  a  ixiople  very  little  more  than  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  rice  they  eat,  plus  their  slight  consumption  of 
clothing  and  a  few  very  simple  luxuries.  Therefore  the  labor  expended 
on  exi)ort  crops,  valued  at  what  the  la]x)rers  receive  for  their  produc- 
tion, is  furnished  by  the  possible  rice-crop  labor  and  leads  to  a  deficit 
in  the  latter.  There  is  no  accumulation;  the  lal)or  expenditure  only 
meets  current  demands;  the  working  people  do  not  grow  richer.  Most 
^£  *u^    "ctilth  added   to  the   islands   accumulates   in  the  process  of 
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exchange.  This  is  true  also  of  other  tropical  countries,  but  oot,  for 
instance,  of  a  country  like  the  United  States,  wh^re  a  large  partof  the 
wealth  produced  b}'  an  excess  of  labor  over  that  recjuired  to  support 
existence  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  standard  of  living  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  primary  producers  and  is  statistically  denion^ratcd 
by  the  increasiag  value  of  live  stock,  farm  improvements,  public 
works,  and  urban  homes  owned  by  the  working  people,  as  well  as  the 
moi^  indirect  investments  of  these  people  thi'ough  savings  banks,  life 
insurance  companies,  and  other  corporate  enterprises.  It  is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  surprise  often  exhibited  by  Americans  in  the  Philippines, 
or,  as  the  latter  assume,  an  indication  of  an  abnormalU'  unhealthy 
economic  coiwlition  of  the  country  as  comjiared  with  other  tropical 
countries,  that  the  Philippines  import  a  large  quantity  of  rice.  Of 
course,  the  extraordinary  importations  of  the  last  few  3'ears,  caused 
for  the  most  part  by  drought,  locusts,  and  the  rinder|>est,  which 
destroyed  the  draft  animals  of  the  natives,  ai'e  not  here  considered. 
These  misfortunes  account  in  part  for  the  increase  of  importations, 
but  such  importations  oc^'urred  in  Spanish  times  under  perfectly  nor- 
mal conditions.  The  amount  of  rice  purchased  from  abroad  and  its 
value  in  American  currency  as  compared  with  the  total  N-alue  of  exports 
have  ]>een  as  follows  during  two  corresponding  ^ears  of  each  period: 

QUANTFTY  AND  VALTTE  OF  KICE  IMPORTED  AND  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  EXPORTS  BEFORE 

AND  AFTER  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 


Year. 

Rice  imported. 

Value  of 

* 

PoundR. 

Value. 

total  ex|)ort«i. 

1893(n) 

BEFORE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 

90.390,529 
ftS,  922, 810 

677.28S,88.=> 
c  Til,  139, 01 1 

^128, 4»4 
063. 65:J 

10,061.323 
t-ll.i^^s.SU 

f22, 240.  fWSO 
16  535.212 

18W(n) 

isosi^:.... 

AFTER  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 

39  r«riS.366 

1904(fo) 

31. 111.(V'3 

a  Calendar  year. 

h  FischI  year  ending  June  30, 

c  Not  includui«:  free  imports  by  the<fOV«mment.  which  amounted  to  7,798,809  pounds  in  1904. 

Undoubtedly  itiss  for  the  interest  of  the  Philippines  that  the  islands 
should  be  made  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  rice  production,  pro- 
viding this  can  be  done  without  lessening  the  export  crops.  Com- 
pared with  each  other,  the  latter  arc  probably  more  profitable  for  all 
parties  concerned  thaji  the  former.  A  table  given  later  shows  that 
the  excess  of  export  value  per  capita  of  population  over  the  value  of 
food  imports  has  remained  almost  constant  during  the  past  decade, 
despite  the  larger  quantities  of  rice  brought  from  abroad  since  the 
American  occupation.  And  if  a  greater  net  export  balance  were  pro- 
duced l)y  the  Filipinos,  through  increasing  their  rice  production  with- 
out lessening  the  production  of  export  crops,  the  gain  would  largel; 
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be  absorbed,  as  it  is  in  Java  at  present,  by  the  profits  of  exploitation — 
that  is,  it  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Chinese,  European,  and 
American  residents.  The  class  instinct  of  the  tao  that  makes  him  limit 
his  labor  to  that  absolutely  needed  for  his  support  is  not  entirely  at 
fault  under  present  conditions.  The  only  distribution  of  the  profits 
of  surplus  labor  that  has  as  yet  been  made  among  the  primary  pro- 
ducers of  any  tropical  colony  known  to  the  writer — excluding  coolies 
under  contract — has  been  in  the  form  of  public  works  and  sanitary 
control.  Even  in  such  instances  this  surplus  labor  has  usually  been 
applied  directly  to  the  works  in  question,  as  in  the  herrendienst  in 
Java,  and  has  not  involved  the  intermediation  of  a  money  exchange. 
But  the  thought  suggests  itself  that  comparatively  heavy  taxation,  if 
the  resulting  revenues  are  conscientiously  applied  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  is  almost  the  only  effective  immediate  remedy  for 
the  inequitable  compensation  of  the  workers  of  inferior  races  that 
constitute  the  exploitation  o.f  '*  cheap  labor"  in  the  Tropics.  Such 
exploitation  is  a  necessary  condition  of  tropical  industry  at  first.  It 
involves  no  moral  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  It  is  a 
condition  established  by  competition  and  broad  economic  laws,  from 
which  no  single  territory  can  free  itself,  and,  above  all,  no  single 
industry  or  employer.  .  Among  people  not  further  advanced  than  the 
Filipino  tao  high  wages  promote  idleness  and  generosity  drives  away 
labor  from  enterprises,  unless  the  altruism  of  the  proprietor  is  tem- 
pered by  exceeding  wisdom.  Ever3^one  understands  that  wages  are 
determined  very  largely  hy  labor  efficiency.  But  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  thcy^  are  also  determined  by  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  uses  of  money  by  the  laborer.  Where  this  second  factor  is  more 
important  than  the  first  it  may  depress  labor  remuneration  below 
labor  value  and  the  profits  of  exploitation  rise  correspondingly.  The 
government  can,  however,  encourage  communal  where  it  can  not 
enforce  individual  accumulation  by  crystallizing  labor  in  permanent 
public  works,  and  it  probably  can  remedy  this  whole  adverse  condition 
of  society  to  a  large  extent  by  making  the  people  lift  themselves  col- 
lectively to  higher  standards  of  thought  and  living,  through  education 
paid  for  by  the  community  at  large.  The  figures  showing  the  impor- 
tation of  rice,  then,  are  onl}'^  a  statistical  memorandum  of  a  fact  that 
comes  prominently  forward  under  whatever  aspect  we  consider  the 
labor  question  in  the  Philippines.  The  collective  wealth  of  the  work- 
ing people  docs  not  increase.  If  they  produce  more  to  sell  abroad, 
they  produce  less  to  consume  at  home;  if  they  raise  more  fiber,  they 
raise  less  food. 

Indian  corn  is  cultivated  throughout  the  Philippines,  and  is  even 

the  staple  cereal  in  limited  districts.     In  East  Negros  mountain  sides, 

knolls,  and  upland  plateaus  were  seen  covered  with  a  thrifty  corn  crop 

the  fields  were  clean  and  very  well  tilled;  in  fact  they  might  afford 
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a  model  for  many  American  farmers.  In  Cebfi  maize  is  a  principal 
crop.  One  occasionally  gets  excellent  green  corn,  boiled  on  the  cob, 
when  traveling  through  the  islands.  Corn  is  alternated  with  sugar 
cane  in  Cebii  and  with  tobacco  in  northern  Luzon,  and  occupies  nearly 
as  important  a  place  as  rice  in  the  diet  of  the  people  of  the  latter  dis- 
tricts. In  some  localities  the  natives  are  said  to  prefer  maize  to  rice 
as  a  i-ation.  The  Igorots,  a  mountain  people  of  northern  Luzon 
already  mentioned,  raise  much  Indian  corn,  and  also  sweet  potatoes, 
squashes,  and  other  vegetables.  Irish  potatoes  can  be  raised  in  the 
north  Luzon  highlands,  and  in  the  early  days  wheat  enough  to  supply 
the  Manila  market  was  mised  around  Lipa,  in  Batangas  province. 
But  this  crop  has  vanished  from  among  Philippine  cereals,  probably 
as  a  result  of  Chinese  and  American  competition.  Fifty  years  ago 
this  grain  was  raised  in  Timor,  in  the  Sunda  Islands. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  agricultural  industries 
that  may  be  established  in  the  Philippines,  or  that  may  already  exist 
in  some  neighborhoods  without  aflFording  a  field  of  employment  as  yet 
for  hired  laborers.  Cotton  is  grown  in  a  number  of  places  and  is 
probably  destined  ultimately  to  become  a  crop  of  some  importance. 
Over  400,000  pounds  were  produced  in  the  single  province  of  Ilocos 
in  1894.  Cacao  for  local  use  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  islands. 
Ilang-ilang  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  article  of  export. 
Various  varieties  of  the  rubber  tree  are  indigenous  in  Mindanao  and 
are  grown  successfully  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  and,  it  is  said,  even  as  far 
north  as  Masbate.  Indigo  was  at  one  time  an  important  export  crop. 
While  the  future  of  any  one  of  these  industries  can  not  be  safely  pre- 
dicted at  present,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  them  will  develop 
to  great  importance  in  the  future. 

There  are  certain  general  conditions  affecting  the  condition  of  agri- 
cultuml  labor  in  the  Philippines  that  apply  equally  or  with  slight 
modification  to  all  field  workers,  whether  peasant  proprietors  or 
employees  on  large  plantations  engaged  in  the  production  of  export 
crops.  Labor  and  land  tenure  are  very  closely  connected  among  all 
the  East  Indian  races.  Many  survivals  of  a  relation  of  status  existing 
between  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  his  employer  still  remain  as  a  purely 
indigenous  system  of  serfdom  or  slavery  in  the  Moro  province,  miti- 
gated, possibly  under  Spanish -American  influences,  to  peonage,  which 
has  not  yet  passed  away  in  the  Christian  provinces,  and  dissolving  into 
a  condition  of  fixed  tenancy,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  wage  labor  with 
certain  qualifications  of  dependency,  on  the  other,  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns  or  in  the  industrially  more  advanced  districts  of  the 
islands.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  this  state  of  subordination 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  as  necessarily  an  abuse  to  be  abolished 
immediately  and  by  abrupt  measures,  however  desirable  it  may  be — 
especially  in  view  of  our  aim  to  make  the  islands  politically'  self-direct- 
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_  in^ — to  substitute  a  freer  contractual  relation  between  master  and 
servant  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Filipinos  are  much  more  Euro- 
peanized  than  any  other  group  of  Malay  peoples,  without  being  mate- 
iially  in  a  better  position  for  the  change.  A  glance  backward  into 
the  institutional  life  of  these  allied  races  of  the  East  Indies  may  help 
to  explain  why  cei*tain  Iiabits  of  tliought  and  action,  in  regard  not  only 
to  the  economic  but  also  to  the  political  relations  of  the  different 
classes  of  Filipino  society — habits  that  are  quite  at  variance  with  all 
our  own  ideals  and  traditions  and  discoiMlant  with  our  institutions— 
constantly  manifest  themselves  and  are  sure  to  continue  a  nonnegli- 
gible  factor  in  whatever  civilization  results  from  the  more  or  lesi> 
successfully  accomplished  superimposition  of  our  own  upon  tiie  people. 
Without  such  a  review  one  can  hardly  describe  intelligiblj'  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Filipino  rural  laborer  at  the  present  time, 
r"^  Whatever  its  origin,  the  village  conmmnity — the  kampong  of  the 
\  Netherlands  Indies  or  baranga}'  of  the  Philippines — has  lieen  the  pri- 
\  mnry  ec^onomic  and  political  unit  of  the  East  Indian  social  S3'stem. 
Normally  tlie  natives  do  not  live  scattered  over  the  country,  like  the 
Porto  llicans  or  Culmns,  but  in  small  villages.  These  villages,  now 
known  as  municipal  centers  and  barrios,  were  originally  more  than 
mere  agglomerations  of  families;  they  responded  to  something  else 
than  the  gregarious  instinct  of  the  people,  and  had  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  social  signiticance.     So  far  as  the  personal  inv^estigation  of 

\the  writer  goes,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  present  customs  and 
forms  of  land  tenure  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  the  Philippines  of 
an  older  system  of  comnmnal  property  holding  and  administration  by 
the  village  authorities,  though  such  might  well  remain  without  his 
knowledge;  but  there  is  historical  evidence  that  such  a  system  formerly 
existed.  The  original  village  community,  like  the  same  institution  in 
British  India,  the  Russian  mir,  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  town- 
ship, was  a  property -holding  public  corporation,  possibly  the  sole 
landowner;  but  while  in  Europe  the  administrative  authority  over 
this  property  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  village — and  this  is 
occasionally  true  in  Java — it  is  probable  that  this  authority  was  a 
hereditary  privilege  of  certain  families  constituting  a  class  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  The  dominant  races  of  Malay  invaders  pro- 
duced a  multitude  of  petty  rulers — sultans  and  datos — who  in  some 
instances  united  under  their  sway  a  numljcr  of  villages,  claiming  a 
certain  title  by  conquest  over  the  land  and  the  people,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  disturlxjd  still  further  the  synunetry  of  the  village 
organization  and  its  system  of  equal  communal  rights. 

In  Java,  where  an  orderly  progression  from  communal  to  individual 
land  tenure  is  gradually  taking  place  under  the  wise  and  experienced 
direction  of  the  Netherlands  authorities,  and  where  manv  of  the  valu- 
able  features  of  the  village  organization  have  been  carefully  conserved. 
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one  finds  all  stages  of  development  from  the  land-holding  and  self- 
governing  community  t^pii-al  of  an  earlier  social  stage  to  the  purely 
political  though  still  -partly  self-governing  township  of  a  modern 
organized  state.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  however,  it  should  be 
renmrked  that  possibl}-  Hindoo  elements,  from  tiie  higher  and  more 
brilliant  civilization  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries  A.  D.,  may 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  orginal  Javanese  village  institutions, 
and  liave  survived  the  subsequent  period  of  Mohammedan  rule.  If 
this  is  so,  some  features  of  the  Java  village  organization  may  be  tmce- 
able  to  the  same  sources  as  that  of  British  India,  and  it  is  possible  to 
surmise  here  a  distant  and  indirei^t  bj^-influence  of  Aryan  political 
genius.  There  are  still  some  villages  of  degenerate  Hindoo  anteced- 
ents in  the  East  Java  mountains  and  in  the  broken  and  sparsely 
peopled  district  of  Bantam,  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  tlie 
island,  but  their  political  and  social  life  is  said  to  present  no  features 
that  throw  light  upon  this  question.  In  general,  in  considering  the 
land  tenure  of  a  Javanese  village,  three  kinds  of  ground  are  to  be 
distinguished:  House  and  garden  laud;  crop  land;  pasture  and  wild 
land.  In  the  order  named,  these  three  classes  of  gi-ound  become 
individual  holdings;  so  that  normally  one  never  finds  individual  hold- 
ings of  crop  land  when  house  and  garden  plots  are  common,  and  never 
individual  holding  of  the  "waste'' — pasture  and  wood  lands — where 
crop  lands  are  held  in  common.  Furthemiore,  thei'e  are  various 
degrees  of  community  in  tenui'e — that  is,  communal  rights  are  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  no  abrupt  transition  occurs  from  communal  to 
individual  tenure.  So  we  may  have  (a)  undivided  communal  land. 
This  land  is  used  in  common  by  all  members  of  the  dessa,  or  village 
district.  Waste  lands  arc  usually  held  in  this  form,  and  in  the  district 
of  Bangewaugi  and  in  remote  portions  of  Preanger  and  Bantam,  where 
there  is  no  individual  ownership  whatever,  the  house  and  garden  land 
is  thus  held  in  conunon  without  delimitation,  a  single  hedge,  often  of 
fruit  trees  and  thorns,  sufficient  for  a  tiger  break,  surrounding  the 
house  group,  with  the  rice  lands  lying  outside.  The  first  step  forward 
from  this  primitive  tenure  is  (b)  communal  land,  with  periodic  parti- 
tions and  periodic  assignments.  This  may  apph^  to  any  ground,  but 
as  a  rule  esi>ecially  affe<*ts  crop  lands.  These  are  divided  annually  or 
at  stated  intervals  and  assiifneil  to  the  different  members  of  the  dessa 
by  the  villa^^e  authorities.  The  next  transition  is  to  (c)  communal 
lands,  with  fixed  divisions  and  iX}riodic  assignments.  In  this  case  the 
fields  remain  permanent,  but  the  holdei's  cliange.  The  final  stage, 
nearest  individual  ownership,  is  where  the  lands  are  (d)  communal, 
with  fixed  divisions  and  fixed  assiirnments.  The  difference  between 
the  last  fonn  of  conuuunal  tenure  and  an  individual  holding  might 
appear  to  he  very  slight,  but  the  legal  rights  flowing  from  the  two  are 
quite  different.     There  is  no  documentarv  title  in  communal  tenure 
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nor  in  individual  tenure  providing  the  holding  has  come  down  through 
long  inheritance;  but  in  the  former  instance  the  title  rests  in  the  pos- 
session of  communal  right?*,  is  v^erified  as  are  other  communal  rights 
and  obligations,  and  is  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  village 
headman,  while  the  inherited  individual  holding  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  ordinary  tribunals.  The  headman  has  more  authority  over  the 
communal  than  over  the  individual  owner,  and  in  some  cases  can 
demand  certain  services  from  him  which  are  not  required  of  the  free- 
holder. Where  the  Mohammedan  law  is  not  customarily  observed, 
the  right  of  succession  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  If  the  possessor 
of  a  communal  holding  of  the  class  mentioned  dies  childless,  the  widow 
does  not,  as  in  case  of  individual  holdings,  inherit  unconditionally,  but 
must  give  a  guaranty  that  the  services  resting  upon  the  land — the 
so-called  dessaand  herren  dienst — will  be  rendered;  and  sometimes  she 
can  not  inherit  at  all.  If  sons  inherit  an  individual  holding,  it  is  usu- 
ally divided  among  them;  if  they  inherit  a  communal  holding  of  the 
kind  in  question,  the  village  headman  decides  which  son  or  sons  shall 
succeed  to  the  land.  While  the  sale  of  individual  holdings  to  other 
natives  is  allowed,  communal  holdings  can  be  alienated  only  under 
local  restrictions;  so  sometimes  the  purchaser  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  village,  or  he  must  take  up  his  residence  there  in  order  to  make 
good  his  title.  Fish  ponds  and  nipa  groves,  as  well  as  lands,  are  sub- 
ject to  all  these  phases  of  communal  tenure. 

There  is  another  aspect,  besides  that  of  real  property  rights,  under 
which  the  village  comnmnity  in  Java  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  people.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  certain  public 
services  which  must  be  rendered  to  the  community  or  the  headman 
})y  the  dessa  members,  and  which  were  originally  a  burden  upon  the 
land  rather  than  upon  the  individual.  One  might  express  this  by 
saying  that  each  person  enjoying  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  village 
domain  paid  his  rent  in  personal  services  to  the  village.  These 
services  consist  in  building  and  maintaining  roads,  bridges,  irrigation 
ditches,  markets,  cemeteries,  watchhouses,  and  other  public  works,  in 
guarding  dikes  and  ditches  in  time  of  flood,  in  watch  dut\',  and  in 
certain  personal  services  to  the  village  headman,  such  as  cultivating 
his  ground,  caring  for  his  horses,  bringing  fuel,  repairing  his  house 
and  sheds,  cleaning  his  grounds,  and  accompanying  his  wife  to  market. 
All  these  services  are  assigned  and  regulated  by  the  headman  or 
village  chiefs,  and  usually  may  be  bought  off,  like  the  road  tax  in 
America,  for  a  fixed  amount.  Such  services  may  rest  on  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  a  communit}',  on  married  men  alone,  on  holders  of 
cultivated  land,  on  holders  of  communal  land  alone,  or  may  be  assessed 
against  all  real  and  personal  property.  In  these  matters  local  custom 
varies  almost  intinitel}'  in  the  different  villages.     Where  individual 
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tenure  supplants  communal  tenure  in  Java,  this  tax  is  usuall}'  trans- 
ferred from  the  land  to  the  pereon,  and  becomes  a  real  poll  tax. 
,  In  the  *' independent"'  principalities  of  Java,  a  series  of  services  is 
demanded  by  the  sultan.  Originally  this  was  a  tribute  of  two-fifths 
of  the  crop  and  one  day's  labor  a  week.  These  services,  resting  upon 
the  land,  are  usually  transferred  with  the  land;  so  that  if  a  sugar 
planter,  for  instance,  leases  a  tract  of  ground  from  the  Sultan  of 
Djokjokarta,  he  is  supposed  to  lease  also  the  labor  that  goes  with  the 
ground.  When  a  sultan  transferred  his  possessions  to  the  Netherlands 
Government,  these  services  lost  their  personal  character  as  a  tribute 
to  the  ruler  and  became  a  contribution  or  tax  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public — the  herren,  as  contrasted  with  the  village  or  dessa 
dienst. 

When  the  Spanish  friars  were  extending  their  influence  throughout 
the  Philippines,  they  probably  found  a  social  organization  among  the 
natives  possessing  a  very  close  resemblance,  in  fact  in  many  respects 
identical  with  that  just  described  in  Java.  Such  a  system  still  remains 
in  a  modified  form  among  the  Moros.  But  there  were  no  great 
sultanates,  such  as  those  still  surviving,  albeit  in  strict  dependence 
upon  the  Dutch  Government,  in  the  latter  countr}'.  Each  Philippine 
village  possessed  greater  autonomy,  and  had  its  ruler  or  ruling  caste. 
The  friars  modified  but  slightly  the  existing  social  machinery.  The 
petty  rulers  still  ruled,  still  demanded  rents  and  services  from  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  still  stood  as  the  administrators  of  both  the  economic 
and  the  political  organization.  But  instead  of  the  Dutch  resident  in 
each  district — the  ''elder  brother"  and  the  power  behind  the  throne 
of  the  native  regent — there  was  a  priest  in  each  village,  a  spiritual 
father  at  the  ear  of  each  pett}*^  potentate;  directing  aflfairs  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  order  and  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The  order,  repre- 
sented by  the  friar  priest,  became  a  holder  of  village  lands,  even  the 
possessor  of  entire  villages — as  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  became 
the  possessor  of  villages  and  peoples  in  Java — and  demanded  its  tithe 
of  services  and  taxes,  as  the  village  heads  had  done  before.  This  bur- 
den was  at  first  not  onerous,  not  so  much  a  rent  as  a  tax,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  hardly  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  in  some  instances.  Meantime  the  native  adjutants  of  the  friars, 
the  local  nobility  or  principes,  were  not  deprived  of  their  nominal 
rights  and  functions.  Annual  "elections"  of  village  officers  were 
introduced,  under  the  supervision  of  the  priest  and  the  lay  officials  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  but  these  officers  were  always  selected  from 
the  governing  class.  A  remnant  of  this  class  authority  is  still  recog- 
nized in  the  new  municipal  code  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, in  the  unconditional  reservation  of  electoral  rights  to  holders  of 
village  office  under  the  Spanish  Government.     These  native  agents — 
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to  emphasize  the  point  b}'^  re|)etition — administered  the  village  not  only 
as  a  political,  but  also  as  an  economic  unit.  The  business  of  the  com- 
munity was  in  their  hands.  Like  the  village  headmen  of  Java,  ^^^^y. 
assessed  and  collected  taxes.  While  no  sj'stem  of  forced  culture,  like 
that  of  Java,  was  inaugurated  and  built  up  by  the  (Tovernment  upon 
these  traditions,  if  we  except  the  tobacco  monopoly,  each  village  liead 
and  his  official  confreres  devised  a  little  system  of  forced  culture  of 
their  own,  requiring  labor  or  produce  from  their  subjects,  the  latter 
as  a  tax  in  kind  or  at  a  low  purchase  price,  and  maintained  a  mono|X)ly 
of  the  tmde  of  their  district.  This  alc&|[le  monopoly-  wjus  strong  enough 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  failure  of  its  rival,  the  Royal  Philippine 
Company,  and  was  dominant  in  the  archipelago  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  That  traces  of  it  still  remain,  and  that  ideas  derived 
from  this  j)eriod  continue  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  many  native 
officials,  especially  in  the  remoter  nuinicipalities,  is  not  strange.  The 
association  of  t)olitical  authority  with  economic  privileges  is  inheritt»d, 
and  is  not  inunoral  from  an  Vjist  Indian  point  of  view.  It  is  probu>>ly 
almost  as  prevalent  in  Java,  under  the  long  established  and  searching 
discipline  of  the  Dutch  Government,  as  it  is  in  Luzon  or  the  VisaA'as. 
Max  llavelaarr,  tlie  story  of  Dutch  East  Indian  life  that  roused  all 
Holland  to  the  question  of  reform  in  her  oriental  possessions,  could 
have  }}i}Gn  read  in  almost  all  its  details  of  the  Philippines.  And  in  the 
latter  country  the  traditional  abuse  of  pu})lic  office  will  doubtless 
continue  for  a  considerable  period,  until  gi'adually  corrected  by  higher 
ideals  of  government,  derived  from  familiarity  with  occidental  polit- 
ical institutions. 

This  attitude  toward  public  office  constitutes  a  condition  affecting 
agricultural  labor,  for  it  is  the  peasant  who  is  made  the  victim  of 
irregular  official  exactions.  So  long  as  the  system  of  working  the 
roads  by  communal  labor  remained,  this  service  was  exploited  bj'  the 
presidentes  for  their  personal  benefit.  A  single  incident,  related  by 
the  sup<n'intendent  of  La  (iranja  Modelo,  a  Government  experimental 
farm  in  West  Ncgros,  affords  a  concrete  illustration  of  another  form  of 
this  oppression.  Shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  writer  to  the  farm  in 
question,  the  su{)erintendent  Imd  in  his  employ  as  a  field  laborer  a  tao 
from  the  neighboring  municii)ality  of  La  Carlota.  One  day  a  partj' 
of  native  policemen  from  the  town  in  question  put  in  an  appearana\ 
arrested  the  man  for  debt  due  the  prcsidente,  and  carried  him  bai'k  to 
the  village.  There  he  was  flogged  and  put  to  work  on  the  presidente's 
plantation.  Evidently  freedom  of  contract  exists  in  very  slight 
measure  where  incidents  like  this  occur. 

The  old  distinction  between  principes  and  peiisants  remains  as  the 

distinction  between  ilustrados  and  taos.      All  agricultural    laborers 

belong  to  the  latter  rank,  and  are  not  to  V)e  confused  with  mechanics 

Md  factory  operatives,  who  hold  a  middle  position  and  are  not  so  often 
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subject  to  official  exactions.  However,  a  case  was  reported  to  the 
writer  where  a  native  governor  was  buildinor  a  re&idence  with  labor 
that  was  induced  to  work  "through  respect  for  his  position."  This 
fact  could  not  be  verified  upon  the  ground  when  the  place  was  visited, 
but  the  runiDr  suggests  a  suspicion  evidentl}'  based  upon  previous 
experience. 

The  idea  that  ownership  of  land  carries  with  it  certain  quasi-polit- 
ical authority  over  tl^e  occupants,  such  as  the  dessa  head  exercises 
over  the  members  of  a  village,  is  still  common  in  the  Christian  prov- 
inces of  the  Philippines.  Indeed,  many  large  landed  proprietors  own 
and  practically  administer  several  villages  upon  their  estates.  But 
this  hold  of  the  landowner  over  his  dependents  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  system  of  peonage. 

Peonage  is  common  in  Spanish-American  countries,  but  neverthe- 
less may  be  as  much  an  indigenous  as  an  imported  institution  in  the 
Philippines.  Slavery  for  debt  is  as  common  among  the  Moros,  whose 
customs  have  been  modified  little,  if  any,  by  Spanish  influence,  as  it  was 
among  our  European  forefathers,  and  seems  to  be  typical  of  a  certain 
stage  of  the  evolution  of  credit.  Peonage,  which  is  a  sort  of  middle 
stage  between  slavery  and  an  ordinary  debtor  and  creditor  relation, 
has  no  legal  sanction  in  the  Philippines,  and  so  far  as  it  exists  rests  on 
custom  and  tradition,  the  ignomnce  or  more  or  less  voluntary'  acqui- 
escence of  the  peon,  and  the  arbitrary^  assumption  of  illegal  rights  by 
minor  officials,  as  in  the  La  Carlota  incident  mentioned  above.  The 
last  legal  mainstay  of  the  s3'stem  disappeared  when  the  new  penal 
code,  which  abolishes  imprisonment  for  debt,  was  enacted  in  1S84. 
The  essence  of  peonage  is  the  liabilitj"  of  a  man  to  work  for  liis 
employer  so  long  as  he  remains  a  debtor  to  the  latter,  coupled  with 
the  practical  impossibilit}'  of  ever  paying  off  this  indebtedness.  In 
some  pafts  of  the  Philippines  such  a  debt  still  runs,  by  custom  only, 
in  solidum  against  the  members  of  his  household;  that  is,  if  a  debtor 
dies  without  means  to  settle  the  debt  to  his  employer,  the  debt  is 
binding  upon  all  the  surviving  members  of  his  family,  who  step  at 
once  into  the  peon  relationship.  To  illustrate,  the  following  inci- 
dent was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  governor  of  Lepanto-Bontoc 
province:  A  tao  came  to  the  governor  to  complain  because  his  master 
had  flogged  him  sevei'cly.  This  occasioned  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  man  was  employed,  and  it  was  found  that 
he  was  working  to  pay  off  a  debt  incurred  b}-  his  grandfather  to  the 
former  owner  of  the  plantation — a  debt  that  had  not  been  materially 
diminished  since  it  was  first  created,  as  the  earnings  of  the  laborer 
were  usually  absorbed  in  pa^'ing  for  the  food  and  clothing  he  received 
from  his  employer. 

Peonage  is  a  condition  of  tenancy  as  well  as  of  hired  labor.  In  one 
case  there  is  the  fiction  of  a  wage,  in  the  other  of  rent,  but  these 
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money  measures  enter  only  in  a  perfunctory  way  into  the  transactions 
of  the  two  parties.  A  large  proprietor  told  a  government  official  in 
Luzon  that  his  tenants  ow^d  him  about  $10,000,  and  that  he  would 
be  ruined  if  they  were  suddenly  enabled  to  pay  up  their  debts.  The 
same  official,  who  had  come  into  practical  touch  with  the  agricultural 
labor  problem  in  connection  with  his  regular  work,  stated  that  pro- 
prietors valued  their  land,  as  a  rule,  according  to  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies settled  upon  it.  He  said:  ''  I  know  of  a  piece  of  property  offered 
for  sale  by  a  man  living  in  Manila.  He  wants  $50  per  hectare  (2.471 
acres)  for  his  land,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  but  during  the 
insurrection  his  labor  drifted  away  and  there  are  no  families  upon 
it.  In  the  same  vicinity  is  a  tract  of  poorer  land,  but  well  tenanted, 
which  is  for  sale  at  $150  an  acre,  and  will  probably  be  sold  first. 
Nothing  is  said  of  such  tenants  and  their  debts  in  a  deed,  but  both  arc 
understood  to  be  transferred  with  the  land." 

Peonage  and  the  fact  that  the  rents  of  tenants'  holdings  are  usually 
paid  in  kind  and  not  in  money  make  any  measure  of  value  of  a  day's 
work  in  country  districts  very  indefinite.  A  person  who  tried  to 
secure  farm  laborers  in  Batangas  province,  Luzon,  inquired  from 
neighl)oring  proprietors  what  the  usual  wages  were,  but  no  one  could 
tell  him.  He  then  made  inquiries  among  the  taos  themselves,  but 
found  them  equally  unable  to  state  what  a  daj^'s  work  was  worth. 
There  was  no  money  measure  for  hired  labor  in  that  particular  locality, 
because  hired  labor  did  not  exist. 

So  long  as  the  roads  and  similar  public  works  undertaken  in  the 
provinces  were  constructed  1)}^  communal  labor — that  is,  by  requiring 
the  inhabitants  to  perform  the  work  as  a  road  tax,  or  similar  incident — 
the  conception  of  a  day's  wage  for  unskilled  lal)or  hardly  arose  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  peasants  in  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Such  communal  labor  has  been  abolished  b}''  the  American 
authorities,  so  that  no  herren  and  dessa  dienst,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  Java,  now  remains;  and  a  more  vigorous  policy  of  public  improve- 
ments, especially  of  road  building,  has  been  pursued  than  formerly. 
This  has  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  day's  wage  in  many  places 
where  it  formerly  did  not  exist.  The  rate  varies  according  to  the 
local  conditions  of  labor  demand  and  supply  in  the  different  provinces, 
being  highest  in  the  hemp  districts,  where  the  share  cleaner  can  make 
§2  or  ^H  a  day  during  the  present  high  prices,  and  this  condition  deter- 
mines wages  in  other  occupations.  On  account  of  the  destitution 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  certain  districts  as  a  result  of  stock 
diseases  and  crop  failures,  relief  works  were  undertaken  in  some 
localities.  The  labor  thus  employed  was  usually  paid  in  rice.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  pay  a  rather  more  liberal  rice  wage  than  would 
have  been  customary  had  money  been  used.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  sparsely  settled  islands,  like  Mindoro,  where  stores  are  distant 
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and  supplies  uncertain,  men  will  work  much  more  readily  for  rice  than 
for  money.  Where  wages  are  given  in  private  employment,  in  such 
cases  native  or  long-resident  employers  usually  pay  in  supplies,  through 
the  system  of  store  advances  already  mentioned.  But  cash  advances 
are  usually  necessary  when  laborers  are  imported  from  one  island  to 
another,  as  from  Panay  to  Negros.  Often  the  cedula  receipt  is  retained 
by  the  employer  as  security  for  the  cash  advanced  to  the  laborer  for 
paying  this  tax.  As  showing  the  rather  arbitrary  hold  which  such  a 
cash  advance  is  theoretically  supposed  to  give  the  employer  over  the 
laborer,  the  following  receipt  for  a  cedula  receipt,  given  the  workman 
whose  tax  has  been  paid  by  his  employer,  is  quoted  from  a  native 
periodical  published  in  Manila:  (^)  "The  bearer  of  this  paper  has  depos- 
ited with  me  his  cedula  personal,  and  I  request  the  authorities,  if  they 
discover  him  outside  the  boundaries  of  our  plantation,  to  seize  him 
and  bring  him  here."     Signed  by  the  manager. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  a  complete  substitution  of  the  wage 
system  for  the  varying  degrees  of  industrial  dependency  now  existing 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Philippines  would  be  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  the  working  people.  This  is  hardl}"  a  practical  question, 
as  no  such  complete  substitution  of  one  s^^stem  for  another  can  be 
eflfected  except  through  a  very  gradual  process  of  transition,  accom- 
panied by  a  growing  knowledge  of  his  rights  on  the  part  of  the  laborer. 
American  and  some  English  employers  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  wages. 
This  system  has  been  introduced  to  a  very  small  extent  even  in  the 
hemp-cleaning  industry.  But  three  ill  results  often  come  from  the 
change.  In  the  first  place,  the  laborer,  seeing  his  compensation  actually 
in  his  hand,  in  a  form  of  value  which  he  can  readily  measure,  is  fre- 
quentl}'  dissatisfied  with  a  wage  higher  than  the  one  he  would  willingly 
enough  accept  if  it  were  concealed  in  some  involved  system  of  credit 
or  payment  in  kind.  He  ignoi^antly  overestimates  the  worth  of  his 
services. 

So  he  strikes,  or  idles  listlessly,  and  his  productive  capacity  is  lost 
to  his  family  and  the  community.  In  the  second  place,  he  invests  his 
money  unwisely,  like  a  child.  What  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  his  support  if  paid  in  supplies  is  now  insufficient.  This  is 
not  because  he  adopts  a  higher  standard  of  living  when  he  has  a  money 
wage,  but  because  he  gambles  away  his  earnings  or  spends  them  in 
fruitless  pastimes.  Or,  in  the  third  place,  he  may  use  his  money  with 
a  morally  better  but  industrially  more  pernicious  purpose.  He  buj's 
leisure  with  every  cent  he  receives  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  support  while  working.  With  one  day's  wage  he  buys  rice  and 
idleness  for  two.  Not  only  is  one-half  his  potential  labor  lost,  but  the 
labor  supply  is  rendered  erratic  and  insufficient,  industrial  develop- 
ment is  checked,  and  ultimately  the  workers  themselves  suffer  most 
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from  the  condition  of  business  apathy  thc}^  have  thus  created.  Popu- 
lation increases  most  rapidly  in  a  tropical  countr}-,  and  the  general 
condition  of  well-being  is  highest  where,  as  in  Java,  there  is  an  orderly 
and  well-regulated  industrial  progress— as  far  from  a  laissez  faire 
relapsing  into  barbaric  indolence  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  ruth- 
less economic  exploitation  l)y  a  higher  race  on  the  other.  The  Philip- 
pines can  not  be  ^'boomed''  into  a  civilization  as  advanced  as  that  of 
Europe  or  America,  nor  can  the  Filipino  working  classes  be  driven  by 
the  stern  scourge  of  necessity,  as  in  European  countries  or  the  United 
States,  to  strenuous  and  sustained  industrial  activity.  Slavery  and 
peonage  are  the  product  of  social  conditions,  not  of  the  intentioned 
malice  of  employei's.  The  latter  institution,  like  the  former,  has  its 
paternalistic  as  well  as  its  exploitative  side.  It  is  graduall3'  disi^pear- 
ing,  because  there  is  and  there  has  l>een,  long  prior  to  the  Americ4in 
occupation,  constant  social  progress  in  the  Philippines.  The  people 
in  nmny  districts  are  probably  not  better  off  materially  than  the3'  were 
two  centuries  ago;  their  standard  of  living  has  not  risen  appreciably 
and  their  income  bears  the  same  relation  to  their  expenditure  as  for- 
merl3\  But  ideas  have  been  incubating  in  their  minds,  and  in  many 
of  theui  an  aspiration  for  social  betterment  has  been  awakened.  The 
demands  thus  created  constitute  a  condition  favorable  to  a  greater 
independence  of  the  laborer  than  formerl}'  existed,  but  it  will  take 
some  time  for  him  to  learn  to  use  this  indei>endence  wisely'.  He  can 
develop  the  qualities  attending  a  higher  social  status  only  b\'  practice. 
It  maj'  take  a  generation  to  make  him  as  industrious  a  wage  liand  as 
he  was  a  peon.  But  as  a  wage  hand  he  can,  possibly  in  two  genera- 
tions, possibly'  in  several,  become  a  far  more  effective  producer,  and 
its  necessary  converse,  consumer,  and  a  much  more  valuable  member 
of  society  than  he  could  as  a  jx^on.  The  large  numl>erof  employers 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  discouragements  attending  tl>e  estab- 
lishment or  conducting  of  new  industrial  enterprises  in  a  period  of 
both  social  and  political  transition,  fall  back  upon  the  theor}'  that  the 
Filipino  lal>orer  is  unimprova])le,  and  that  the  onl^^  hope  for  the 
future  development  of  the  islands  lies  in  replacing  him  bj'  a  more 
industrious  race,  maj'  be  justified  in  this  view  as  far  as  the  enterprises 
with  which  thev  are  immediutelv  connected  are  concerned,  but  to 
assume  this  as  a  general  proposition  is  to  den\'  the  applicability  of  tlio 
law  of  social  progress  to  the  I'hilippines  and  to  disregard  the  ptist 
exp(M'ience  of  the  country. 

This  past  ex]ierience  is  onl^'  partially  recorded  in  actual  figures; 
but  a  l)road  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  data  at  our  dis- 
posal. If  exports  of  stai)le  commodities  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  population,  and  imports  of  food,  especial  1\'  rice,  have  not  increa^yod 
so  as  to  prove  an  entirely  countervailing  factor,  it  majr  be  assumod 
that  the  product  per  capita  employed — in  other  words,  the  industrial 
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efficiency  of  the  laborer — has  increased.  Were  we  to  consider  the 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  alone,  it  might  l>e  that  these  repre- 
sented in  part  labor  transferred  from  the .  cultivation  of  paddy  and 
corn  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  marketed  abroad.  The  relative^ 
greater  exports  might  also  be  due  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  or  better  stock  and  machinery.  But  we  know 
that  in  the  Philippines  these  factoi's  have  been  of  influence  in  increas- 
ing the  product  only  in  case  of  sugar.  Furthermore,  if  the  real  wages 
of  agricultui*al  laborers  have  increased  upon  the  whole  during  the 
period  considered,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  further  indication  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  laborer  has  not  decreased. 

In  the  following  table  the  population  figures  are  from  the  census 
enumerations  of  1887  and  1003,  and  from  compilations  made  from  par- 
tial returns  of  the  census  of  1896.  Naturally  these  divisors  are  some- 
what arbitrarily  assumed  in  obtaining  the  per  capita  statistics,  but 
they  are  probably  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  broad  variations 
indicated  in  the  table.  The  quantity  and  value  of  commodities  for  the 
Spanish  periods  are  taken  from  reductions  to  American  weights  and 
currency  given  in  a  bulletin  upon  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
published  b}-  the  Agricultural  Department-  Figures  for  1903  and  1904 
are  from  the  Monthly  Summary'  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and  for  these  years  the  quantit}",  in  pounds,  of  manufactured 
tobacco  exj^orted  is  estimated  from  the  official  valuation,  upon  a  l>asis 
of  the  most  recent  Spanish  figures.  Under  "  Per  capita  exports"  are 
included  only  primary  products,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and  no 
item  has  been  included  that  has  not  at  some*  time  during  the  period 
given  reached  an  annual  value  of  ^100,000.  In  order  of  average  impor- 
tance these  commodities  are  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanut  products, 
coffee,  ilang-ilang,  and  fibers  other  than  hemp.  Had  all  exports  been 
included,  relative  values  would  not  have  been  changed  materially,  and 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  of  reexported  products  that 
appear  amon^  the  items  omitted,  the  resulting  figures  would  have  been 
a  less  accurate  index  of  the  amount  of  productive  labor  represented, 
which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  table  to  show: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PER  CAPITA   FOOD  IMPORTS  AND  AGRICCLTl'RAL  EXPORTS,  lS.s6  TO 

IvSlH),    1.S93  AND  isiM,  AND  1903  AND  1904. 


Period 


Populii- 
tiuu. 


Plt  ojij* 

ita  rice  it.a  KhhI 

imports  t  importM 

(^K)uii(l»<).  (vahio). 


Per  c*H|>-  !  IVr  cap-  |  Per  cHp- 
itA  ox-     itrt  exfcss 
|x>rts     I  expi^rts 
(valuf).     (vm!uc). 


lvS6tol890 '«i5,9M,727 

1S9:{  jmdlS94 'Mi.  iiil .  '^VJ 

1903 und  1904 «-0,9h7,€Ni 


26.3  I 
15. 1  I 
100.5 


^.67 


S3.06 
2.iM 
4.41 


?i.39 

2.  :i9 
2.03 


«(Vllsusof  3887. 


?' Census  of  1H%. 


cCeiiNUs  of  19a^. 


Considered  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  market  values,  there- 
fore, the  productive  capiicit}'  of  the  Filipino  laborer  has  decreased 
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within  a  decade.  But  labor  efficiency  is  measured  by  the  quantity 
rather  than  by  the  value  of  output.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  the  principal  export  commodities  produced  per  capita  dur- 
ing the  same  periods,  disregarding  domestic  consumption: 

PER  CAPITA  PRODUCmOX  OF  STAPLE  COMMODITIES  FOR  EXPORT.  1^86  TO  1890,  1893 

AND  1894.  AND  1908  AND  1904. 


Article. 


Su^ar 

Hemp 

Copra 

Tobacco  

Coffee 

Other  fibers. 
Rice 


Average  number  of  pounds 
per  capita  annually  exported. 


1886  to 

i»yo. 


1893  and 
1894. 


83.1 

33.5 

8.2 

3.6 

.2 

.3 

C14.6 


1903  and 
1904. 


29.5 


7 
9 
9 


41. 

23. 

2. 

.6 
<<100.5 


aCocoanuts  only  reported. 

bLesH  than  0.1  pound. 

a  Excess  of  imp>ort<<;  exports  estimated  from  partial  returns. 

d  Excels  of  Imports. 

Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  these  figures  are  subject  to  some 
correction — at  least  that  they  are  only  approximations — it  is  evident 
that  the  principal  employing  agricultural  industries,  sugar  and  tobacco 
planting,  have  made  no  progress  relatively  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  last  decade.  Copra  and  hemp,  which  arc  gathered 
usually  upon  some  system  of  share-working,  have  responded  to  high 
market  prices  with  an  expanding  production.  It  is  probable  that  if 
an  accurate  estimate  of  domestic  consumption  could  be  made,  the 
figures  for  1903-4  would'  be  still  more  adversely  affected,  for  impor- 
tations of  fabrics,  especially  cotton  cloths,  are  increasing,  probably 
because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  domestic  fibers  produced  is 
exported  during  the  prevailing  high  prices,  and  manufactured  goods 
from  Madras  and  Japan  have  rendered  keener  foreign  competition  in 
the  textile  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  food  imports, 
which  include  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  has  been  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Americans  among  the  consuming  population.  The  large 
imports  of  rice  are  due  to  conditions  that  are  very  exceptional.  The 
loss  of  draft  animals  by  the  rinderpest  has  also  checked  production  of 
sugar  and  probably  of  tobacco,  while  it  has  had  comparatively  little 
effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  copra.  The  practical  disap- 
pearance of  coffee  from  export  statistics  is  due  to  natural  and  not  to 
industrial  causes.  The  final  conclusion  from  the  two  tables,  there- 
fore, must  bo  largely  negative;  but  after  making  allowance  for  the 
special  conditions  adverse  to  agricultural  progress  that  have  existed 
during  the  past  few  years,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
advance  in  per  capita  production  that  occurred  between  the  periods 
mentioned  under  Spanish  rule  may  not  be  repeated  in  the  future, 
without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  outside  labor. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  wages  have  risen  in  many 
districts  and  industries  in  the  Philippines  since  the  American  occupa- 
tion. The  census  authorities  estimate  the  prevailing  rates  at  present 
as  substantially  double  those  prevailing  under  the  Spanish  dominion, 
and  a  table  from  their  report,  quoted  in  full  in  the  appendix,  supports 
this  statement  in  considerable  detail.  But  this  increase  has  been  due 
to  the  political  changes  attending  the  war  and  special  demands  for 
labor  made  by  the  campaign,  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  to 
currency  fluctuations,  rather  than  to  what  might  be  termed  legitimate 
economic  causes  following  the  increased  labor  efficiency  of  the  worker 
or  a  demand  for  his  services  caused  by  the  normal  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Indeed,  currency  fluctuations  alone  account  for 
any  increase  in  nominal  wages  reported  in  the  sugar  districts,  and 
real  wages  have  fallen  rather  than  risen  in  that  industry.  This  is  due 
probabl}'  to  the  falling  price  of  sugar,  which  has  lessened  the  profits 
of  the  planters  and  created  a  special  motive  for  lowering  the  remuner- 
ation of  labor,  while  it  has  prevented  the  expansion  that  might  other- 
wise have  occurred  in  sugar  cultivation.  In  the  coffee  districts  of 
Luzon  the  destruction  of  an  industry  has  naturally  lessened  the 
demand  for  workers.  In  the  hemp  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
higher  prices  for  the  crop  have  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  labor. 
Ten  years  ago  common  laborers  in  Albay  were  paid  from  25  to  37i 
cents  silver  (19  to  28  cents  American  currency)  a  day;  women  received 
20  cents  silver  currency  (15  cents  American),  children  10  cents  silver  (7^ 
cents  American).  These  wages  were  paid  when  food  was  not  given 
the  workmen.  Hemp  cleaners  received  from  30  to  G2i^  cents  silver 
(22i  to  47  cents  American  currenc}^)  a  day  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Wages,  therefore,  if  compared  with  those  reported  for  1903, 
appear .  to  have  tripled  or  quadrupled  during  the  decade  in  this 
industr}',  though  the  increase  is  probably  not  so  marked  in  many 
other  hemp-growing  regions.  The  data  that  we  possess  as  to  wages, 
therefore,  do  not  point  to  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  an  increjise  or 
the  reverse  in  labor  efficiency.  If  we  were  to  go  back  30  years  instead 
of  10,  however,  considemble  change  would  be  noted  in  many  prov- 
inces, all  pointing  to  a  higher  earning  power  of  labor.  A  "'real"  (12^ 
cents  Spanish  currency)  was  the  nominal  wage  for  agricultural  labor 
throughout  the  Luzon  provinces  in  1875.  A  peseta  (20  cents  Spanish 
currenc}'  or  15  cents  American  currency)  was  about  the  corresj^onding 
wage  20  years  later.  It  is  not  far  wrong  to  assume  that  there  was  a 
uniform  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  real  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Even  where  these  rates  of  pay  are  no  more  than  measures  of  labor 
value  in  agreements  with  peons,  they  nevertheless  reflect  the  laborer's 
growing  worth  as  a  producer  to  some  extent.     But  a  rising  market 
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price  for  commodities  produced  in  the  Philippines  may  have  been 
more  potent  than  the  increased  labor  efficiency  of  workers  in  deter- 
minin|2^  the  rate  of  wage^  in  the  archiixjlago.  What  these  fact^  show 
must  therefore  be  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  They  indi- 
cate general  industrial  progress,  but  only  create  a  presumption  that 
the  efficiency  of  Filipino  laborers  is  now  greater  than  formerly. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  with  reference  to  slaverj-,  which  still 
remains  in  existence  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  in  Moro  province. 
Peonage  insensibly  shades  off  into  slaver3%  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  All  the  ^loro  peasantry 
render  certain  personal  services  as  well  as  pay  taxes  or  land  rents  to 
their  datos.  These  obligations  are  combined  with  a  certain  political 
subjection  which  is  itself  of  a  more  or  less  economic  character — that 
is,  the  subject  and  the  slave  are  not  so  far  apart  as  our  preconceptions 
would  lead  us  to  believe  when  a  dato  chances  to  be  the  ruler  and 
master.  However,  a  man  without  the  political  authority  of  a  dato 
might  own  slaves  in  the  Moro  countries.  A  man  may  become  the 
slave  of  another  for  debt  or  may  be  adjudged  into  slaver}'  for  crime. 
Children  of  slaves  are  also. slaves,  as  the  children  of  peons  arc  peons. 
A  slave  for  debt  ceases  to  be  a  slave  when  the  debt  is  paid;  but  while 
there  is  a  pro  forma  wage  in  case  of  the  peon,  there  appears  to  be  no 
semblance  of  a  wage  in  case  of  the  Moro  debt  slave.  An  emploj'er 
may,  by  custom,  flog  a  peon,  but  is  liable  to  punishment  by  the  court, 
and  so  seldom  ventures;  to  carry  this  punishment  to  extremes.  But 
Moro  slaves  arc  sometimes  punished  by  their  masters  with  mutilation, 
or  even  death.  A  slave  came  into  Jolo  with  his  cheeks  slit  from  ear 
to  ear  liecause  he  told  the  sc»crets  of  his  master.  The  main  difference 
l)etwcen  peonage  and  a  large  part  of  the  Moro  slavery  seems  to  l>e  one 
of  degree.  The  influence  of  the  church  and  the  gov^ernment  has  been 
active  in  mitigating  the  institution  in  the  Christain  provinces,  while 
it  has  retained  its  barbaric  fonn  unmoditied  among  the  still  unsub- 
jected  Moros. 

Girl  slavery,  as  in  China,  even  in  ports  under  British  jurisdiction, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  is  common  not  only  among  the  Moros,  but  even 
in  Manila.  A  i3-year-old  girl  was  recently  offered  for  sale  in  Siassi. 
Her  master  wanted  $()0  silver  cnrrency  (§25.20  American  currency) 
for  her,  but  had  a  cheai>er  girl  that  he  desired  to  dispose  of  for  ^0 
silver  currency  ($16.80  American  currency).  The  following  is  a 
receipt  for  a  male  debt  slave,  bonght  in  Jolo  b}'  an  American  official 
and  allowed  to  work  out  his  freedom: 

"Taxjono  Bailam,  Jamiai^  11^  1902. 

^'Tliis  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned,  received  ])v  H.  H's,  the 
Sultan  of  Jolo,  order  the  sum  of  dollars  sixtv  only  (Mex.)  payment  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Moro,  llussin,  and  a  child  called  Nauwang. 

''E.  SCHULTZ, 

"  Ojf.  Interjrreier  and  Translato)*,^'^ 
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Many  people  familiar  with  the  Moros  Bay  that  all  More  labor  is 
slave  labor,  but  by  this  is  simply  moant  that  the  working  people  live 
in  the  condition  of  politico-economic  dependence  alread}'  described. 
It  is  true  in  the  sense  that  no  wage  system  exists,  and  all  agricultural 
labor  is  performed  by  tenants  who  pay  tribute,  in  both  kind  and 
services,  for  their  holdings.  American  employers  desiring  to  engage 
local  labor  in  the  Moro  province  would  do  well  to  i:ecognize  this  fact, 
and  treat  with  the  people  at  first  upon  a  basis  of  their  existing  insti- 
tutions as  the  quickest  way  of  educating  them  up  to  more  modern 
views  of  industrial  service.  They  should  deal  with  the  dato  for  the  men 
they  want,  and  compensate  him  for  the  labor  privileges  he  sacrifices, 
which,  though  they  may  not  be  recognized  by  oui'  legal  canons,  ax'e 
privileges  grounded  in  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  natural  justice. 
Such  a  policy  will  not  prevent  a  fair-minded  employer  from  dealing 
directly  with  the  men  who  enter  his  service  as  if  they  had  been  hired 
in  an  open  market,  and  the  expense  of  compensating  the  dato  for 
his  rights  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  moral  infiucnce  he  may  be  made 
to  wield  over  the  workmen  in  favor  of  their  emplo^^er. 

A  debt  is  said  to  double  by  Moro  custom  every  7  days  that  it 
remains  overdue,  but  apparently  it  ceases  to  increase  as  soon  as  the 
debtor  enters  the  service  of  his  creditor.  The  domestic  slaves  of  the 
Moros,  corresponding  to  the  *^  criados  "  of  the  Christian  provinces,  are 
said  usually  to  ])e  quite  contented  with  their  lot,  and  would  probably 
consider  emancipation  a  hardship.  Their  duties  are  not  heav}',  and 
they  live  with  the  families  of  their  masters  on  a  familiar  footing, 
almost  of  social  equality,  rather  as  minor  sons  than  as  slaves,  in  the 
more  common  sense  of  tlie  word.  There  are  certain  conditions  of 
society  where  slavery  exists,  so  to  speak,  in  its  natural  environment, 
and  as  an  Institution  strikes  no  social  discords.  Probably  in  those 
earlv  Roman  davs  when  the  word  ^^familia"  came  to  have  the  double 
signification  of  family  and  body  of  slave  dependents,  or  among  the  early 
Germans,  when  men  carelessly  gambled  away  their  freedom  in  a  game 
of  chance,  little  thought  of  social  degradation  was  associated  with  this 
status.  It  was  only  when  the  institution  had  outlived  this  period  and 
survived  into  a  i>eriod  of  more  complex  industrial  development  that 
it  became  an  instrument  of  exploitation,  all  social  sym|mtliies  Ijetween 
the  free  and  servile  classes  were  estranged,  and  the  svstem  was 
universally  recognized  to  violate  our  sentiment  of  natural  right  and 
justice.  Our  ideas  of  slavery  are  derived  from  this  period  of  moral 
revolt  against  it  and  do  not  appl}'  very  aptly  to  the  kind  of  slaver3^ 
that  exists  among  the  iloros.  The  latter  people  have  practicall}-  no 
trade  and  commerce  and  liavc  not  learned  to  worship  mammon. 
They  do  not  regard  slaves  as  wealth  producers  so  much  as  insignia  of 
honor.  One  of  the  Javanese  sultans  has  15,000  attendants  in  his  pal- 
ace compound.  A  large  bod}^  of  followers,  in  a  more  modest  way,  is 
equal!}'  the  ambition  of  every  man  of  means  among  the  Moros. 
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Slavery  as  a  legalized  institution  has  been  abolished  by  the  provin- 
cial council  of  the  Moro  province,  acting  with  theas^sentof  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  Like  peonage,  however,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a 
practice  for  many  5'ears  to  come. 

Grazing,  fishing,  lumbering,  mining,  and  road,  harbor,  and  railway 
construction  arc  or  have  l)een  the  principal  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
occupations,  besides  field  work,  pursued  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
Philippines.  Formerly  in  a  few  of  the  northern  islands,  especially 
Mindoro  and  Maslmte,  there  were  several  large  herds  of  cattle,  but 
these  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  rinderi>est.  On  Masbate,  the 
writer  was  informed  by  residents,  there  were  nearly  200,000  head  of 
cattle  three  years  ago.  At  present  only  1,837  remain.  Northern 
Luzon  contains  vast  tracts  of  ideal  grazing  country,  already  cleare<l 
and  in  succulent  native  and  bunch  grasses  and  only  awaiting  stocking 
to  become  at  once  productive.  The  writer  rode  for  30  miles  over 
well-watered,  grassy  plateaus  in  crossing  the  Negros  Mountains.  Cen- 
tral Bohol  and  many  parts  of  Mindanao  are  said  to  offer  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  th:»  grazier.  A  local  corporation  already  has  a  number  of 
cattle  grazing  in  the  grassy  valle3's  around  the  bay  of  Mati,  in  south- 
eastern Mindanao.  Carabao  (water  buffalo)  and  buffalo  are  the  usual 
draft  animals  employed  in  transportation  and  agriculture.  Small 
ponies  and  cattle  are  bred  to  some  extent  in  Batangas  province,  and  in 
the  highland  portions  of  that  district  cattle  are  used  for  plowing. 
But  stock  raising  is  as  3'et  only  an  inviting  opportunity  in  the  Philip- 
pines, to  which  very  alluring  natural  advantages  beckon.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  an  employing  industry  at  present. 

Fishing,  likewise,  is  notan  occupation  affording  employment  towage- 
earners  in  the  Philippines,  although  fish  are  a  staple  article  of  food 
with  the  natives.  Almost  ever}'  man  in  the  coast  districts  is  at  times 
a  fislierman,  and  cured,  half-cured,  and  fresh  fish  find  their  way  to  the 
interior  through  small  hawkers  and  children,  who  sometimes  act  as 
venders  for  the  older  members  of  the  family.  At  the  point  where  the 
Laguna  do  Bay  empties  into  the  Pasig  River  there  are  a  number  of 
fish  corrals  owned  l)y  natives,  who  sell  their  catch  in  the  local  markets 
and  Manila.  Bales  and  baskets  of  very  small,  half-cured,  and  mal- 
odorous fish  usually  form  part  of  the  cargo  of  river  and  coasting 
steamers.  Brche-de-mcr,  or  trepang,  is  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  the  coast  waters  of  the  Moro  province  and  forms  a  valuable 
article  of  export  to  the  China  market.  These  drying  sea  worms, 
exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats,  form  a  most  unappetizing  street  display 
in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  all  the  little  Sulu  towns. 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  other  southern 
waters  of  the  Philippines  may  become  a  source  of  considerable  wealth 
to  the  dependenc}^  especially  if  the  industry  is  properly  regulated 
and  artificial  bedding  can  be  successfully  introduced.     The  shells  and 
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pearls  are  of  superior  quality  and  reasonably  abundant.  The  Moros 
possess  traditional  rights  over  some  of  the  coast  fisheries  that  have 
been  recognized  by  the  American  authorities,  but  these  do  not  extend 
as  a  rule  to  distant  reefs  and  uninhabited  islands.  Each  dato  claims 
a  percentage  of  the  shells  taken  in  the  coast  waters  tributary  to  his 
village.  This  share  is  usually  10  per  cent — a  tax  which  white  pearl- 
ing captains  consider  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  evade  or  override  if  pos- 
sible. The  Sultan  of  Jolo  also  claims  as  a  royalty  all  the  fine  pearls 
taken,  but  naturally  is  unable  to  enforce  this  pretension  among  white 
fishers,  and  can  do  so  with  only  partial  success  even  among  his  own 
subjects.  Moro  shell  fishers  dive  without  appai*atus  to  15  fathoms. 
This  appears  to  be  a  traditional  profession,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  in  a  few  localities,  and  all  the  Sulu  divers  are  said  to  come 
exclusively  from  three  villages  of  the  group.  In  deeper  water  the 
natives  use  a  five-pronged  bamboo  rake,  and  they  are  said  to  dredge 
to  50  fathoms  in  very  still  and  clear  water  with  a  three-pronged  dredge 
of  the  same  material,  attached  to  a  long  mttan  in  place  of  a  cable. 
Besides  these  Moro  fishers  there  are  11  regular  pearling  scows  in  the 
Jolo  fleet,  each  with  a  crew  of  6  to  8  men.  These  boats  employ  mod- 
ern diving  apparatus  and  make  cruises  of  about  a  month  from  port, 
visiting  all  the  waters  of  the  archipelago.  The  wages  of  seamen  range 
from  $12  to  $15  silver  currency  (§5.04  to  $6.30  American  currenc}')  a 
month  and  board.  On  one  boat  the  tender  to  the  diver  received  $40 
silver  currency  (§16.80  American  currency)  a  month,  and  the  diver  him- 
self received  $30  silver  currency  (§12.60  American  cun-ency)  a  month 
and  $20  silver  currency  ($8.40  American  currency)  per  100  shells.  On 
another  boat  a  diver  who  could  go  down  to  30  fathoms  was  paid  $28 
silver  currency  (§11.76  American  currency)  a  month  and  $20  silver  cur- 
rency ($8.40  American  currency)  per  100  shells,  the  tender  received 
$25  silver  currency  ($10.50  American  currency)  a  month,  the  guard 
$25  silver  currency  ($10.50  American  currency)  a  month,  and  the 
supercargo  $12  silver  currency  ($5.04  American  currency)  a  month, 
in  addition  to  board  and  medical  attendance.  Good  shells  are  worth 
about  25  cents  American  currency  each.  The  catch  of  the  Jolo  fleet 
is  about  15  tons  of  shell  a  month,  and  the  price  varies  from  $375  to 
$1,000  a  ton,  according  to  the  color,  uniformity,  thickness,  and  even 
grading  of  the  shells.  These  prices  are  in  American  currency.  Each 
ton  of  shell  3'ields  in  addition  an  average  value  of  about  $190  Ameri- 
can currency  in  pearls.  The  trade  is  injured  by  the  practice  of  taking 
small  shells,  which  is  causing  some  fields  to  become  exhausted.  One 
pearling  captain  thought  that  conditions  were  verj'  favorable  to  artifi- 
cial cultivation,  providing  proper  concessions  and  protection  could  be 
secured  from  the  government,  and  that  were  all  the  available  reefs 
thus  occupied  the  trade  would  give  emploj^ment  to  no  less  than  2,000 
boats.    All  men  directl}'^  interested  in  this  industry  or  having  knowl- 
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edge  of  it  from  other  sources  agreed  that  it  might  be  greatly  extended, 
and  become  a  souroe  of  much  employment  and  wealth  to  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  of  revenue  to  the  government.  The  trade  in 
pearl  and  beche-de-raer  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, though  there  are  one  or  two  Spanish  firms  incidentally'  engaged 
in  this  business  in  connection  with  other  commercial  undertakings. 
The  shell  is  exported  via  Singapore. 

The  timber  resources  of  the  Philippines,  while  by  no  means  as  ^•ast 
as  some  enthusiastic  prospectors  have  reported,  or  as  extensive  as  a 
mere  statement  of  the  wooded  and  wild  land  area  of  the  islands  would 
lead  an  American  lumberman  to  believe,  are  considerable  enough  to 
afford,  with  proper  administration  and  development,  a  large  and  prob- 
ably constant  field  of  employment.  Tropical  forest  areas  do  not  afford 
so  homogeneous  or,  in  proportion  to  their  area,  so  large  a  body  of 
timber  as  do  those  of  colder  zones.  While  the  bulk  of  vegetable 
growth  may  bo  enormous,  the  amount  of  waste  matter  is  very  large. 
Not  only  is  a  great  part  of  the  soil  occupied  hy  ferns,  vines,  and  other 
useless  undergrowth,  but  of  the  larger  trees  only  a  portion  are  suita- 
ble for  milling,  and  these  are  often  so  buixiened  with  vines  and  para- 
sitic growths  that  the  expense  of  cutting  and  cleaning  them  is  greater 
than  their  market  value.  The  cost  of  getting  timber  out  of  this  forest 
is  also  larger  than  in  a  pine  or  fir  country.  There  is  no  winter  for 
sledging,  and  the  islands  are  not  so  abundantl}^  endowed  with  rafting 
streams  as  the  North  American  continent.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
tropical  timbers  are  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
floated  in  barges.  The  dense  jungle  of  undergrowth  in  most  parts  of 
the  Philippines  makes  the  maintenance  of  temporary  roads  or  of  per- 
manent ones  a  matter  of  great  expense,  and  yet  the  road  mileage  in 
proportion  to  the  timber  cut  must  be  larger  than  in  a  country  with  a 
more  uniform  growth.  Only  in  the  lienguet  and  northern  Luzon  pine 
areas,  which  are  themselves  especially  inaccessible,  are  the  local  condi- 
tions for  cutting  at  all  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
Against  these  disadvantages  may  be  set  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
hauls  are  down  hauls  from  the  mountain  to  the  seacoast,  and  that  tide 
water  is  seldom  a  great  distance  from  the  cutting  limits  at  present 
exploited.  The  timl)er  resources  of  the  interior  will  hardh'  be  opened 
until  permanent  means  of  transportation  are  provided. 

The  difficulties  just  mentioned  have  l)een  underestimated  by  some 
lumbermen  whose  prior  experience  was  confined  to  America,  or  who 
were  wholly  inexperienced  and  formed  their  conclusions  after  a  merely 
theoretical  stud}'  of  the  cost  and  methods  of  timber  getting  in  the 
Uniteil  States.  As  a  result  there  have  beeii  some  unwise  attempts  to 
open  unprofitable  countr3%  The  forestry  laws,  which  remain  in  force 
since  Spanish  times,  while  devised  with  the  commendable  purpose  of 
protecting  the  timber  resources  of  the  islands  from  just  such  ruthless 
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spoliation  as  has  occurred  in  America^  appear  to  be  Deedlessly  com- 
plex, and  to  present  administrative  difficulties  that  are  a  real  clog  upon 
bealthj  development.  These  laws,  however,  are  in  a  process  of  revi- 
sion, and  so  need  not  be  described.  They  are  not  likely  in  their  pi'es- 
eut  form  to  constitute  a  permanent  condition  affecting  the  lumber 
industry;  though  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  sell  timber 
lands  outright,  and  licenses  to  cut  upon  the  public  land  whII  always 
involve  a  fair  compensation  to  the  public  for  the  property  taken,  and 
aim  properly  to  protect  the  future  timber  resources  of  the  dependenc}'. 
Cutting  and  logging  is  usually  done  by  cMitract.  Peonage  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  among  workmen  employed  by  contractors  or  licensees 
who  are  natives  or  long  residents  in  the  islands.  The  chopper  is 
"grub  staked*'  by  his  employer,  and  never  works  regularly  or  per- 
sistentlj'  enough  to  get  out  of  debt.  On  account  of  the  difficalties  of 
tran^iportation  already  mentioned,  only  medium-size<l  logs  are  taken 
out,  the  sKuall  ones  not  paying  for  the  labor,  and  the  largo  ones  being 
impossible  to  handle  with  the  facilities  at  the  native  laborer  s  disi>osal. 
Logs  are  hewn  square  in  the  forest,  and  wasted  for  from  18  to  30 
inches  at  the  end,  where  they  are  pointed  to  facilitate  snaking  through 
the  underbrush.  Workmen  are  usually  paid  by  the  Spanish  cubic 
foot,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  locality,  the  hardness  of  the 
timber,  and  the  size  of  the  log.  Thus  a  very  large  log  of  hard  timber 
may  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  silver  currency  (5  cents  Ameri- 
can currency)  a  cubic  foot,  while  a  small,  soft  log  would  bring  only  6 
cents  silver  currency  (2i  cents  Amei'ican  currency)  a  foot.  Sometimes 
contractors  require  the  logs  to  be  delivered  in  standard  dimensions,  vary- 
ing from  24  by  1  by  1  Spanish  feet  to  30  feet  by  i  by  i  foot,  and  pay  accord- 
ing to  size  and  quality  of  timber  from  $1  to  §2.50  silver  currency  ($0.42 
to  §1.05  American  currency)  a  log.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
what  a  native  laborer  earns  at  this  work.  He  makes  a  living  and  is  con- 
tent with  that.  Two  American  sawj-ei's  who  took  a  contract  which  they 
worked  themselves,  using  a  crosscut  saw,  averaged  250  cubic  feet  a 
dav,  or  125  feet  each,  at  4  cents  American  currencv  a  foot.  Thev  were 
therefore  able  to  earn  aljout  §5  Americiin  currency  a  day  each  on  their 
contract.  American  employers  encourage  their  cutters  to  leave  the 
log  round,  in  order  to  avoid  wasteful  hewing.  Labor  might  be  econ- 
omized in  other  ways  by  intelligent  workmen.  There  are  indications 
tlmt  an  ample  labor  supply  exists  in  this  industry  in  many  places  if  the 
men  are  fairly  treated.  At  a  mill  visited  in  the  Moro  province  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  at  first  in  securing  enough  logs.  Finally  a  dis- 
charged American  soldier  took  a  contract  and  made  a  fair  profit. 
When  the  Moros  saw  that  the  contractor  really  got  money  for  his 
work,  and  liberal  pay  according  to  their  standards,  "every  man  that 
could  buy  or  borrow  an  ax  took  to  the  woods."  When  this  place  was 
visited,  six  months  later,  the  mill  had  been  constantly  in  operation  at 
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full  capacity,  and  more  logs  were  being  brought  in  than  could  be  used. 
Seven  thousand  feet  of  lumber  were  being  sawed  daily,  seven  days  a 
week.  On  one  of  the  northern  islands,  where  log  getting  is  a  main 
industry,  timber  was  worth  35  cents  silver  currency  (15  cents  Ameri- 
can currency)  a  cubic  foot  on  the  beach.  Separate  contracts  were 
made  for  cutting,  hewing,  and  dragging  by  carabao  to  the  landing. 
Several  American  choppers  and  loggers  have  been  employed  upon 
wages  by  the  larger  mills.  A  foreman  of  a  gang  of  14  men  so  engaged 
said  the  workmen  remained  in  good  health,  and  professed  to  feel 
better  than  when  in  the  Army  or  on  the  police  force,  where  they  got 
less  exercise,  though  their  labor  was  severe  and  was  in  the  forest, 
where  the  heat  is  more  oppressive  and  the  air  closer  than  in  the  open. 
These  men  were  paid  $50  American  currency  a  month,  with  board, 
for  an  8-hour  day,  and  were  considered  cheaper  than  average  Filipino 
laborers  at  21  cents  American  currency  a  day  and  rice  rations.  Two 
American  contractors  are  supplying  logs  to  another  mill  in  northern 
Luzon,  but  they  employ  native  labor. 

The  mining  enterprises  hitherto  undertaken  in  the  Philippines  on 
an  extensive  scale  have  miscarried,  though  for  reasons  that  do  not 
preclude  the  possibilit}'  of  success  in  future  ventures.  A  partial  list 
of  these  unsuccessful  undertakings,  and  the  reasons  for  their  failure, 
is  given  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Manila:  "Various  mining 
companies  have  existed,  which  later  dissolved  and  abandoned  their 
workings.  To  mention  some:  The  gold  mines  of  Pinutan  failed  after 
much  labor  and  expenditure  on  account  of  lack  of  skilled  workmen 
and  adequate  macliinery;  the  coal  mines  of  Sugod  were  abandoned  for 
the  same  reasons,  though  they  were  especially  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the}'^  began  by  sinking  a  number  of  pits,  which  consumed  all 
their  scanty  capital  and  left  them  without  means  to  secure  necessary 
hydraulic  machinery.  The  gold  mines  of  Mamhulao  failed  because 
of  lack  of  capital,  inadequate  machiner}^  and  other  reasons.  Miners 
formerly  worked  10  hours  a  day,  and  their  wages  varied  greatly. 
They  never  organized  unions,  and  no  strikes  occurred  in  this  indus- 
try." Lignite  or  soft  coal  exists  in  Cebfi,  where  mines  were  at  one 
time  worked  for  a  period  and  finally  relinquished  for  want  of  capital 
to  continue  development  and  because  the  land  transportation  facilities 
necessary  for  profitable  operation  did  not  exist.  The  militarj^  authori- 
ties are  now  attempting  to  develop  a  coal  mine  on  Batadn  Island,  in 
Legaspi  Harbor.  Japanese  miners  are  employed.  This  mine  was  not 
visited,  but  the  few  miners  engaged  are  said  to  receive  $30  American 
currency  a  month  and  board.  Filipinos  will  not  work  underground, 
and  the  islands  will  probably  depend  upon  Japan  for  mining  labor, 
except  that  employed  in  surface  excavation,  until  example  and  custom 
have  made  the  native  workmen  willing  to  go  down  a  shaft.     Detailed 
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information  as  to  the  coal-bearing  areas  of  the  dependency  is  to  be 
found  in  a  report,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  upon 
the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Philippines.  This  industry  at  present  affords 
no  employment  worth  considering,  and  therefore  is  not  a  factor  in 
determining  general  labor  conditions  in  the  islands. 

There  are  surface  indications  of  petroleum,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  natural  gas,  in  Panay,  Leyte,  Negros,  and  (^ebfi,  and  probably  in 
other  portions  of  the  archipelago.  Possibly  the  Philippines  lie  in  the 
periphery  of  the  Burma- Borneo  field.  At  the  present  time  the  natives 
of  western  Cebu  gather  surface  petroleum  in  bamboo  tubes  for  illumi- 
nating purposes.  An  attempt  at  more  systematic  development  of  the 
field  thus  indicated  is  said  to  have  been  made  some  years  ago  by  a 
Dutch  company,  which  withdrew  from  operations  after  sinking  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  wells. 

Iron  ore  occurs  frequently  in  most  of  the  larger  islands,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  great  expense  and  delay  attended  the  impor- 
tation of  arms  and  machinery  from  Europe,  some  mines  are  said  to 
have  been  worked  with  profit.  Cannon  even  were  founded  from  the 
local  metal.  Copper  is  found  in  pa3'ing  quantities  in  north  Luzon, 
and  occurs  in  several  of  the  other  islands.  The  Igorots  have  a  prim- 
itive way  of  smelting  this  metal  in  little  clay  furnaces,  after  a  method 
not  unlike  that  employed  by  the  Dyacks  of  Borneo  for  smelting  iron. 
Onlj^  the  best  ore  is  taken;  charcoal  fuel  and  a  valveless  piston  bellows 
are  used.  Copper  mone}^  and  pipes  are  run  in  clay  molds.  In  making 
the  latter  a  model  is  first  fashioned  out  of  wax,  and  the  clay  mold  built 
in  and  around  this.  The  wax  is  then  melted  out,  and  a  solid  mold 
results.  Among  this  non-Christian  people  miners  constitute  a  special 
class,  and  are  initiated  into  their  ci*aft  with  special  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Where  they  are  employed  b}'  American  provspectors  they  receive 
a  wage  equivalent  to  24  cents  American  currency  a  day.  The  Igor- 
ots bring  to  market  from  18  to  20  tons  of  copper  annually.  For  a 
time  a  Spanish  compan}'^  systematically  worked  certain  mines  in  this 
district,  exporting  about  180  tons  of  copper  a  year,  but  operations 
were  discontinued  in  1875,  on  account  of  lack  of  labor.  There  are 
deposits  of  a  fine-grained  native  copper  in  northern  Luzon,  similar  to 
alluvial  gold-dust  deposits,  which  can  be  very  easily  worked. 

Gold  to  the  value  of  §8  to  $10  a  ton  accompanies  most  of  the  Luzon 
copper  ores.  This  metal  is  said  to  occur  in  paying  quantities  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Philippines,  but  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in 
suflicient  quantities  or  in  a  form  to  cause  a  rush  to  any  particular  field. 
Large  bodies  of  low-grade  ores,  but  richer  than  those  of  the  Transvaal, 
have  alreadv  been  located,  and  promise  amply  to  repay  systematic 
development.  In  some  places  the  natives  make  a  living  by  crushing 
the  gold-bearing  rock  with  stones  and  washing  out  the  particles.  In 
one  of  the  Mindanao  provinces  the  placer  workings  of  the  natives 
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yield  about  150  ounces  of  dust  a  month.  A  quartz  mine  ib  being 
developed  hj  Americans  in  JVlasbate.  The  vein  was  said  bj^  the  pro- 
prietors to  consist  of  a  free-milling  ore  running  from  $30  to  $50 
American  currencj'  a  ton.  This  mine  is  situated  almost  on  tide  water. 
There  is  very  little  local  labor.  Miners  are  paid  80  cents  to  $1  silver 
currency  (34  to  42  cents  American  currency)  a  day,  without  advances 
or  rations.  *  Wages  are  paid  weekly,  and  there  is  a  company  store  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  as  no  local  merchants  are  doing  business  in  the 
vicinity.  The  men  work  in  two  shifts  night  and  day,  and  in  this  case 
the  natives  are  successfully  employed  in  tunneling.  Except  for  their 
irregularity  the  Filipinos  ai'e  said  to  be  fairly  satisfactory  workmen. 
One  difficulty  with  the  Filipino  miner  is  that  the  food  he  eats  does 
not  fit  him  for  the  more  strenuous  phj^sical  exertion  required  in  this 
occupation.  In  some  of  the  more  arduous  mechanical  trades  also,  the 
native  is  not  able,  for  ph^'sical  reasons,  to  compete  with  advantage 
with  the  hardier  Asiatic  immigi'ants. 

While  American  residents  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  possibility 
of  developing  valuable  mineral  resources  in  the  Philippineti,  this  indus- 
tr}^  will  probably  suffer  more  tlian  an^^  other  from  lack  of  suitable 
local  la(x>r.  Javanese  coolies,  very  akin  in  ph^^sique,  diet,  and  babite 
to  the  Filipinos,  prove  efficient  miners  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  though 
a  portion  of  the  miners  emplo3^ed  in  the  government  tin  mines  on 
lianca  are  indentured  Chinese.  During  Spanish  rule  mining  under- 
takings, and  especially  gold  workings,  were  not  given  much  encour- 
agement in  the  Philippines.  The  friars  were  never  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  such  enterprises,  because  they  feared  the  possible  con- 
se(|uences  of  a  sudden  influx  of  foreign  capitalists  and  white  prospectors 
and  lalK)rers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  this  hostile  inflti- 
euce  helps  to  account  for  the  reported  difficulty  in  securing  native 
miners  in  the  past,  but  this  possibility  can  hardly  be  overlooked  in 
drawing  inferences  from  former  experience  as  to  the  probable  labor 
supply  of  the  future.  If  exceptionally  profitable  mines  are  discovered 
in  the  Philippines,  wo  may  assume  that  a  standard  of  wages  will  be 
established  in  this  occupation  that  will  attract  outride  labor  to  supple- 
ment the  local  supply.  The  Philippines  are  nearer  Japan  than  ai-e  our 
Western  States,  where  Japanese  miners  arc  so  numerous  at  present. 
Underground  miners  are  not  so  subject  to  climatic  influences  as  surface 
workers.  At  Charters  Towers  and  Croydcn,  in  North  Queensland, 
only  white  miners  are  employed,  though  these  places  lie  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  as  Luzon,  and  liave  a  hotter  and  possibly  more 
trying  climate  for  Caucasians  than  do  the  principal  mineral  districts 
of  the  latter  island.  The  distribution  of  known  muieral  districts, 
according  to  latitude,  is  shown  by  the  table  following. 
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Island. 


Lnzon 

Cataudunnes 
Mftrindtique. 

Mindoro 

Cttcraray 

Batiin 

Rapu  Rapu.. 

Masbate 

Rombl6n  . . . . 

Bdiiiar 

Bibuyftn 

SemeraA 

Panay 

Biliran 

Lene , 

Cebii 

NeR^ros , 

Bohol 

Pnna6n 

Mmdanao ... 


Latitiulc. 


14       8 


13 

3( 

13 

32 

18 

31 

13 

19 

IS 

15 

12 

87 

12 

37 

12 

36 

12 

:w 

12 

7 

11 

56 

11 

43 

11 

35 

11 

17 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

50 

Known  ratneraKs. 


Coal,  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  iulphur. 

Qold. 

Lead,  silver. 

Coal,  ^uld,  copDcr. 

CouL 

CoaL 

Coal. 

Gold,  coal,  copper. 

Marble.  • 

Gold,  coal. 

Gold. 

Coal. 

Gi>ld.  coal,  petroleum,  pas,  copper,  Iron. 

Sulphur. 

Coal,  petroleum,  mercury. 

Crold,  coal,  petroleum,  gU8,  lea<l,  silver,  iron. 

Coal,  petroleum. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold,  coal,  copper,  platinum. 


The  white  marble  found  on  the  island  of  Romblon  has  never  been 
quarried  extenHively.  The  stone  obtained  is  said  to  be  too  friable  for 
structural  U5*es,  though  Imptisnial  fonts  for  the  Manila  churches  were 
made  of  it,  and  a  tine  and  apparentl}'  durable  lintel  of  this  marble  was 
seen  in  the  main  portal  of  the  church  at  Romblon.  There  is  a  whole 
mountain  of  this  stone  at  the  very  edge  of  the  harbor,  which  would 
seem  to  present  inducements  for  systematic  development.  At  pres- 
ent these  quarries  afford  no  employment.  Brick  and  coarse  pottery 
clays  are  common  abnost  everywhere  in  the  Philippines,  and  there  is 
quite  a  brick  and  tile  making  center  on  the  upper  Pasig,  not  far  from 
Manila.  The  fear  of  earthquakes  prevents  the  use  of  roof  tiling,  so 
common  in  Cuba  and  Porto  liico.  Rude  pottery  is  nuule  near  all  the 
market  centers  where  suitable  clay  is  to  be  found.  This  is  a  house- 
hold  industry,  carried  on  by  families  with  their  criados.  Skilled  pot- 
ters and  quarrymen  near  Manila  earn  $1  silver  currency  (42  cents 
American  currency)  a  day,  working  al)out  eight  hours.  Brickmakers 
receive  about  the  same  pay  as  common  laborers  in  the  same  vicinity, 
or  50  cents  silver  currency  (21  cents  American  currency)  a  day. 
Women  are  paid  half  as  much  as  men. 

Salt  is  made  from  sea  water  in  northern  Luzon,  Batangas,  and 
among  the  Moros.  In  Ilocos  fishermen  make  salt  by  washing  with 
fresh  water  in  bamboo  troughs  Ijcach  samls  tliat  are  heavily  impreg- 
nated with  salines.  The  brine  is  boiled  down  in  sugar  kettles.  During 
the  dry  season,  Februar}^  to  May,  a  family  can  make  about  32  cavanes 
(07i  bushels)  of  coarse  salt,  worth  about  75  cents  a  cavan,  or  earn  ^24 
silver  curreiwy  ($10.08  American  currency)  by  four  months'  work. 
In  parts  of  Batangas  province  there  are  large  evaporating  ponds,  w^here 
a  very  poor  salt  is  produced  ]>y  the  peasants  for  local  consumption. 

A  field  of  employment  of  considerable  present  and  much  greater 
future  importance  is  afforded  by  publip  works  and  railwa}^  construe- 
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tion  in  the  Philippines.  A  large  anfiount  of  harbor  work  is  now  under 
waj',  and  much  more  requires  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  funds  for 
that  purpose  are  available.  Road  building  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Irrigation  works  and  water-power  development  promise  to  go  hand  in 
hand  in  augmenting  the  production  of  the  islands.  Though  the  field 
for  railway  building  is  not  large  compared  with  our  continental  enter- 
prises in  America,  it  is  extensive  enough  to  create  a  large  labor  demand 
relatively  to  the  p^vailable  supply  as  soon  as  the  imperatively  and  imme- 
diately necessary  lines  have  been  commenced.  Even  in  a  group  of 
islands  with  abundant  ports  and  ample  water  communication,  railwaj^s 
are  the  Roman  roads  of  modern  civilizing  influence.  Holland  has 
experienced  this  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Philippines,  and  in  Java 
and  Sumatra  is  rapidly  perfecting  a  system  of  communication  that 
brings  peace,  law,  and  order  to  her  remote  provinces  and  "adds  fat 
to  the  cooly's  rice"  wherever  it  carries  its  blessings  of  ready  markets 
and  higher  prices  for  his  commodities.  In  West  Negros,  in  many 
respects  the  most  developed  province  of  the  Philippines,  the  provin- 
cial governor  estimates  the  cost  of  carrying  sugar  at  from  H  to  3 
cents  silver  currency  a  picul  a  kilometer,  or  from  14  to  34  cents 
American  currency  per  ton  per  mile.  It  costs  60  per  cent  more  to 
transport  a  ton.  of  sugar  30  or  40  miles  from  Negros  to  the  local  mar- 
ket at  Iloilo,  though  three-fourths  of  this  distance  is  by  sea,  than  to 
ship  a  ton  of  sugar  from  a  plantation  in  Hawaii  to  a  refineiy  in 
San  Francisco,  2,100  miles  distant.  A  great  share  of  this  money 
comes  ultimately  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  laborer.  Interest,  rents, 
and  profits  are  not  correspondingly  lower  in  the  Philippines  than  in 
Hawaii.  In  some  instances  Negros  planters  are  said  to  pay  as  high  as 
40  per  cent  per  annum  on  loans.  The  added  security  of  a  country 
where  intercommunication  is  cheap  tends  to  lower  interest,  and  there- 
fore other  forms  of  profit,  by  encouraging  investment  of  capital.  The 
current  profits  from  the  economies  in  transportation  resulting  from 
railway  development  go  very  largely  into  the  pockets  of  the  work- 
ingman  in  the  form  of  higher  wages.  Therefore  such  development  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  bettering  the  social  and  economic  condition 
of  labor.  Such  development,  in  the  second  place,  while  not  always 
lowering  the  cost  of  living,  is  apt  to  make  the  cost  of  essential  articles 
of  consumption  more  uniform  throughout  the  season  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  both  by  placing  higher  wages  at  the  disposal  of  the 
laborer  and  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  wares  displayed  in  the 
local  market,  thereby  increasing  his  desires.  Furthermore,  railway 
development  increases  the  effective  labor  supply  in  a  country  by 
making  labor  more  mobile.  With  the  opportunity  for  travel  comes 
tho  habit  of  travel.  Nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  13,000,000  passengers 
K^tirriod  by  the  railways  of  Java  in  1902  were  natives — people  who  were 
MM  viHagc-shy  as  the  Filipinos  25  years  ago.     Industrial  enterprises  are 
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thereby  less  restricted  to  resident  labor.  The  specialization  of  labor, 
and  all  the  attendant  advantages  of  division  of  labor  in  production, 
are  only  possible  where  there  is  nnore  or  less  mobility  of  the  working 
classes  and  a  ready  interchange  of  products.  The  reason  that  nearly 
all  labor  in  the  Philippines  is  unskilled  labor  is  that  each  person  has 
to  do  so  many  things  that  he  never  becomes  handy  at  any  one  of  them. 
Much  of  the  want  and  tempomry  suflfering  from  insufficient  nourish- 
ment that  occurs  periodically  in  that  country  might  be  remedied 
gradually  by  the  influence  of  good  roads  and  railways.  Sawyer  (") 
rightly  remarks  that  the  rice-growing  districts  of  the  Philippines  \ 
are  the  districts  where  the  condition  of  the  people,  physically, 
socially,  and  morally,  is  the  worst,  because  they  live  in  alternate 
periods  of  labor  and  idleness,  abundance  and  want.  The  personal  I 
observation  of  the  writer,  both  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Tropics,  confirms  this  judgment.  In  Spanish  times  the.  price  of 
paddy  immediately  after  the  harvest  was  as  low  as  60  cents  silver 
currency  a  cavan  in  some  districts.  A  cav^an  is  about  2  bushels,  and 
a  cavan  of  paddy  is  equivalent  to  about  60  pounds  of  clean  rice.  A 
few  months  after  the  harvest  the  price  of  paddj'^  sometimes  rose  to 
eight  times  the  former  amount.  Had  the  cost  of  transportation  not 
been  prohibit* ve,  this  cheap  rice  would  presumably  have  been  mar- 
keted after  the  harvest  at  a  fair  price,  and  if  an  excessively  dear 
period  occurred  subsequently  rice  would  be  imported  until  a  normal 
price  was  restored.  This  tempoi*ary  abundance  of  unmarketable  food 
is  itself  an  inducement  to  idleness  and  invites  a  habit  of  irregular 
labor.  The  following  description  of  a  typical  rice  peasant,  taken  • 
from  a  Malay  periodical,  and  therefore  probablj'  free  from  European 
bias,  applies  aptly  to  the  sni'.ll  rice  grower  in  the  Philippines:  '"The 
peasant  has  the  understanding  of  a  6-3'ear-old  child.  He  works  only 
when  he  is  forced  to  do  so.  After  the  harvest,  so  long  as  he  has 
plenty  of  paddy,  he  will  not  exert  himself  even  to  prepare  the  land 
for  a  new  crop.  He  sits  contentedly  at  home  and  spends  the  whole 
day  singing  or  *  fly -catching'  (seneng  saban  harie  njanji  atawa  tjan 
koetoe).  When  he  has  eaten  all  his  provisions,  he  begins  to  think  of 
hunting  for  work  and  must  hire  out  as  a  cooly.  At  present  coo'ies 
are  g'ad  to  get  7  cents  American  currency  a  day,  and  they  do  not 
consider  the  wife  and  children  at  home — an  average  of  six  persons  to 
be  properly  fed." 

Railway  and  road  development,  therefore,  are  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  for  the  Philippine  people  as  to  make  labor  conditions  at 
present  prevailing  in  the  group  of  occupations  relating  to  their 
construction  and  maintenance  of  especial  interest.  There  are  almost 
no  roads  in  a  majority  of  the  Philippine  provinces,  and  those  that  do 
exist  are  generally  near  the  sea  and  frequently  parallel  water  carriage. 

a  F.  H.  Sawyer,  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippinei*.     190a 
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In  the  central  Lazon  provinces,  near  Manila,  there  are  serviceable 
country  highways  between  the  larger  towns.  In  the  vicinity  of  some 
of  the  provincial  ports,  also,  tlierc  are  short  stretches  of  fairl}'  good 
roadway.  Some  military  roads  have  been  built  in  Mindanao  and  else- 
where for  the  purpose  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  larger  camps. 
During  the  dry  season  one  can  get  about  in  a  vehicle  in  the  principal 
sugar  districts,  following  cane  roads  or  public  highways  maintained  in 
pai't  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the  planters.  Elsewhere  only  trails 
are  available,  and  these  are  deteriorating  in  places.  Although  the 
insular  government  lias  spent  considerable  sums  in  road  construction, 
residents  in  some  districts  reported  that  trails  and  liighways  were  in 
much  worse  condition  than  under  Spanish  rule,  and  the  writer  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  evidences  of  this  in  some  instances.  Two  i*ca- 
sons  are  cited  to  account  for  this  backward  movement.  The  money 
spent  by  the  insular  government  has  been  devoted  to  building  good 
permanent  roads  in  a  few  places;  but  these  are  not  extensive  enough 
as  3'Ct  to  form  important  links  in  the  prospective  larger  system  of 
conununication  or  to  be  of  practical  service  to  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  public.  And  the  American  authorities,  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  and  advice  of  leading  Filipinos,  have  aliolished  the  old 
system  of  communal  road  labor,  which  htw  already  been  described. 
Many  municipal  officials  looked  upon  this  service  as  a  sort  of  personal 
perquisit<;.  It  is  said  that  the  taos  used  to  be  assessed  more  days'  work 
than  was  due  from  them,  to  be  required  to  work  out  this  labor  tax  on 
the  private  plantations  of  oflicials,  and  to  be  encouragetl  or  forced, 
when  this  was  for  the  interest  of  those  in  power,  to  commute  this 
service  for  a  money  payment,  which  naturally  went  into  the  presidento's 
jx)cket.  Still,  more  or  less  road  work  wiis  done,  trails  through  the 
forests  were  kept  open,  fords  were  cleared  of  ol)structions  and 
marked,  and  a  system  of  passable  bypaths  was  maintained  between 
the  barrios  and  villages.  In  districts  where  there  were  large  planters, 
the  influence  of  these  was  powerful  enough  to  secure  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  upon  the  roads  necessary  for  shipping  produce  and 
importing  supplies.  Now  that  this  labor  is  no  longer  available,  mau^' 
roads  and  trails  that  formerly  received  attention  are  neglected. 

The  roads  of  the  Philippines  are  cither  municipal  or  provincial.  As 
a  rule  municipal  supervision  extends  only  to  streets  and  highways 
within  tlio  municipal  center,  while  the  connecting  roads  and  those  lead- 
ing to  outside  barrios  and  villages  are  in  charge  of  the  provincial  super- 
visor. Sometimes  the  latter  officer,  in  order  to  'maintain  uniformly 
good  highway  throughout  a  certain  distance,  makes  some  necessary 
repairs  within  the  municipality  itself.  Where  the>re  is  an  able  and 
energetic  supervisor  and  a  lax  municipal  administration,  the  curious 
anomalv  c)c<'urs  of  better  roads  in  the  countrv  than  in  the  town.  As 
alread}^  noted,  there  was  exceptional  activity  in  i-oad  building  in  1903 
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on  accouot  of  the  construction  and  repairing  undertaken  for  relief 
purposes.  Tlie  insular  government  distrilmted  the  rice  purchased  for 
the  destitute  population  of  certain  districts  through  the  provincial 
authorities.  In  order  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  dependence  among  the  recipients,  provisions  were  not  supplied  gra- 
tuitously, but  in  return  for  labor.  Of  195,881  piculs  (12,24:3  tons)  of 
rice  issued  by  the  authorities  up  to  November  1, 1903,  but  407  jhcuIs  (2o 
tons)  were  distributed  free,  and  nearly  half  of  this  amount  went  to  fire 
sufferers.  In  road  work  76,252  piculs  (4,766  tons)  were  expended. 
These  rice  wages  were  regulated  by  the  current  market  price  of  the 
commodity  i-ather  than  by  the  price  paid  bj'  the  government,  each 
laborer  receiving  as  much  rice  as  he  could  have  purchased  with  a  wage 
of  tlie  standard  set  for  the  work  to  be  done  had  it  been  paid  in  money. 
Consequently,  as  rice  became  more  abundant  about  harvest  time  in  1903, 
the  supervisors  usually  had  to  increase  the  amount  they  issued  for  a 
day's  labor,  even  paying  a  little  more  than  the  wage  equivalent  in  new- 
crop  rice,  as  the  old  rice  on  their  hands  was  less  desii-able.  Laborers 
therefore  received  more  rice  than  was  necessarv  for  their  own  suste- 
nance  and  that  of  their  family,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  pay  not  an  abnormally  low  but  an  average  wage  on  the  works  under- 
taken for  relief  purposes.  Therefore  the  workmen  were  usually  able 
to  sell  a  part  of  their  rice  earnings  for  enough  to  provide  them  with 
the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  rice  went  into  the  market  to  the 
relief  of  other  consumei's,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  certain  s|Xicula- 
toi*s,  mostly  Chinese,  who  in  some  districts  had  cornered  the  supply 
and  were  exacting  famine  prices  from  their  customers.  The  wage  paid 
for  road  lalx)r  in  1903  varied  from  30  to  50  cents  silver  currencv 
(13  to  21  cents  American  currency),  according  to  prevailing  wages  in 
other  occupations  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  labor  from  established  private  enterprises  by  offer- 
ing a  wage  with  which  the  latter  could  not  compete,  though  in  practice 
the  tendency  was  for  the  presence  of  goverimient  works  to  raise  wages 
by  establishing  a  new  demand  and,  as  already  mentioned,  by  fixing  a 
price  for  labor  where  no  wage  system  previously  existed.  In  Bulacan 
province,  between  Malolos  and  Hagonoy,  some  700  men  were  employed 
in  raising  and  macadamizing  a  road  through  low  country.  These  were 
fairly  representative  workmen.  As  it  was  the  rice-han'est  season, 
when  wages  rule  higher  tlian  at  other  times,  50  cents  silver  currency 
(!^1  cents  American  currency)  a  day  was  paid  for  about  ten  hours' 
work.  Very  primitive  methods  of  ti'ansporting  material  were  ob- 
seiTcd,  though  some  workmen  were  using  wheelbarrows,  and  the 
supervisor  had  devised  a  small  dump  car  out  of  chance  material  at  one 
point  on  the  works.  The  loads  wheeled  were  very  small,  and  a  lighter 
and  nan'ower  barrow  would  evidently  have  been  more  conveniently 
and  effectively  handled  by  the  little  laborers.     When  wheelbarrows 
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were  first  introduced  for  road  work  in  the  Ipforot  country,  the  natives 
could  not  coordinate  their  muscles  properly  in  handling  them,  so  that 
the  wheels  would  repeatedly  "skew"  over  to  one  side  and  dump  the 
load.  It  was  only  by  practice  that  the  laborers  learned  to  guide  a  bar- 
row straight  and  without  thus  involuntarily  discharging  its  contents  at 
the  outset.  Prior  to  the  American  occupation  the  only  excavating 
tool  used  by  these  people  was  a  short  crowbar.  They  readily  appre- 
ciate, howcver,the  advantage  of  the  picks  and  shovels  recently  intro- 
duced. On  the  Malolos  road,  where  fills  were  being  made,  much  earth 
was  carried  in  baskets  and  in  some  cases  was  scraped  together  and 
loaded  with  the  hands.  The  natives  like  to  take  contracts  individuallv 
or  in  groups  for  separate  jobs,  such  as  culvert  making.  One  curious 
fact  observed  on  this  road  was  that  boys  14  or  15  3^ears  old  were  em- 
ployed at  the  same  wages  as  men.  Probably  this  was  partly  to  sim- 
plify accounts,  but  the  supervisor  said  that  these  boys  usually  worked 
more  actively  and  energetically  than  their  elders  and  so  accomplished 
as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  adults,  in  spite  of  their  inferior  ph^-sical 
strength.  Undoubtedly  primitive  tools  in  the  hands  of  primitive  work- 
men tend  to  equalize  output.  Inequalities  in  industrial  efiicienoy  are 
partly  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

The  supervisor  estimated  the  cost  of  fills  upon  this  road,  which  was 
built  through  swampy  country  with  material  taken  from  drainage 
ditches  on  each  side  or  from  old  dikes  in  the  immediate  vicinit}^  at 
25  to  80  cents  silver  currency  a  cubic  meter,  or  about  10  to  12  cents 
American  currency  a  cubic  yard.  The  manager  of  the  Manila  Dagu- 
pan  Railway,  which  was  constructing  extensions  at  the  same  time,  in 
a  district  not  remote  from  Malolos,  placed  the  cost  of  grading  at  9  to 
12  cents  silver  currency  a  cubic  yard,  or  only  a  little  over  a  third 
the  former  amount.  In  the  estimates  recently  made  by  a  railway 
engineer,  at  the  instance  of  the  War  Department,  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  S3^stem  of  railways  throughout  northern  Luzon,  the  cost  of  earth 
grading  is  assumed  to  be  25  cents  American  currency  a  cubic  yard;  but 
this  is  allowing  for  work  in  thinly  settled  and  mountain  country,  where 
there  is  no  resident  labor  supply.  Japanese  ''shuis,"  or  butty  gangs, 
were  grading  on  contracts  for  plantation  railways  in  Hawaii,  in  1902, 
for  20  cents  American  currency  a  cubic  yard.  At  a  moderate  estimate 
Filipino  road  labor,  measured  by  results,  can  hardly  cost  more  than 
one-half  the  price  of  similar  work  performed  by  imported  Asiatics  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

No  extensive  irrigation  works  were  observed  under  construction  in 
the  Philippines,  and  this  is  not  yet  a  field  occupied  by  the  government. 
Rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  crops  cultivated,  and  only  occa- 
sionally, as  in  1901  and  1902,  has  there  been  a  general  crop  failure  on 
account  of  drought.     Quite  complicated  systems  of  ditches  and  drains 
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have  been  built  by  the  natives  in  irrigated  ric6  country,  especially  on 
the  former  friar  lands.  On  some  of  these  monastic  estates  near  Manila 
the  irrigation  plants  were  formerly  extensive  and  constructed  with 
engineering  skill;  but  they  have  recently  fallen  into  a  state  of  bad 
repair. 

Bridge  building  has  not  been  extensivel}'  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  A  number  of  bridges  destroyed  during  the  insur- 
rection have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  new  bridges  were  constructed 
by  the  military  authority  when  needed  for  the  transportation  of 
supplies  and  the  movement  of  troops.  Some  of  these  earlier  bridges 
were  necessarily  of  a  temporary  character  and  are  already  unservice- 
able or  in  need  of  rep^-irs.  There  is  no  special  advantage  in  construct- 
ing expensive  works  of  this  character  ahead  of  permanent  road  building. 
In  a  tropical  province,  subject  to  periods  of  heavy  rainfall  and  short 
but  violent  floods,  thorough  experience  with  the  country  is  necessary 
before  making  final  bridge  locations.  The  cost  of  transporting  mate- 
rial ahead  of  permanent  roadway  is  also  very  heavy.  The  exigencies 
of  a  campaign,  requiring  a  wide  distribution  of  troops,  necessitated 
building  a  number  of  timber  wharfs  at  important  landings.  These 
served  their  original  purpose,  but  hardly  come  under  the  head  of 
permanent  works.  Many  were  of  necessity  constructed  out  of  mate- 
rials at  hand.  American  timber  and  the  most  accessible  native  trees 
are  not  calculated  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  ants  and  the  multitude 
of  marine  enemies  that  soon  destroy  most  unprotected  woodwork  in 
the  Tropics.  Practically  all  public  works  of  this  character,  therefore, 
remain  to  be  undertaken,  as  the  Spaniards  had  built  piers  only  in  a 
few  ports  open  to  export  trade,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  Philippines 
where  improvements  of  this  sort  have  made  direct  loading  of  trans- 
Pacific  steamers  possible. 

The  insular  government  has  proceeded  energetically  with  the 
improvement  of  Manila  Harbor.  A  good  portion  of  the  work  is 
already  accomplished,  and  enough  is  under  contract  to  make  the  Phil- 
ippine metropolis  one  of  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  one  of  the 
safest  commercial  ports  in  the  Orient.  This  work  consists  of  reclama- 
tion, dredging,  breakwater,  and  wharves.  Native  labor  is  largely 
employed.  The  manager  of  the  company  having  this  contract  in 
charge  thus  summarized  his  views  regarding  Filipino  workmen  and 
general  labor  conditions  in  this  group  of  occupations: 

We  employ  a  number  of  white  mechanics.  Some  Americans  can  do 
as  much  work  here  as  in  the  States,  but  very  manv  can  not.  Drink  is 
the  curse  of  white  workmen  in  the  Tropics.  Unskilled  white  laborers 
are  of  no  use  here.  Neither  are  Negroes,  as  they  won't  work  with  the 
natives,  and  Negroes  drink  badly.  Foreign  firms,  who  are  selfishly 
interested,  want  work  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  favor  Chinese,  who 
will  work  for  40  cents  silver  currency  [17  cents  American  currency] 
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a  day-  Yes,  Chinese  carpenters  are  employed  by  us  in  making' 
barges.  Higher  wages  than  those  prevailing  in  the  past  must  be  paid 
if  the  people  are  to  make  social  and  economic  progress.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  help  the  Filipinos,  let  them  give  us  free  trade. 
We  have  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  Orient,  and  high  wages  are 
only  possible  if  our  industries  are  made  profitable  by  opening  the 
American  market  to  our  products. 

We  have  about  1,000  Filipino  laborers  employed,  and  they  are 
steadier  than  any  equal  body  of  white  laborers  with  whom  I  have  ever 
dealt.  Yes,  they  work  without  holidays.  Bat  when  we  have  had  to 
take  them  away  from  their  homes,  as  at  our  Mariveles  quarries,  we 
have  built  new  villages  arid  a  cockpit  for  them,  and  made  them  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  the  company.  This  labor  is  a  sue<;ess  with  us, 
and  we  are  the  largest  private  emplo^^ers  in  the  islands.  They  will 
stand  pushing  at  need.  \Ve  have  white  foremen.  That  is  indispensa- 
ble. They  (the  natives)  have  no  initiative,  and  can  not  work  without 
direction.  Our  men  work  9  hours  for  $1  silver  currency  [42  cents 
American  currency]  a  day.  We  pay  $3  silver  currency  [§1.26 
American  currency]  to  our  better  Fnipino  mechanics.  A  full-blood 
Filipino  enrineer  is  running  that  big  tug.  It  has  a  triple  expansion 
engine,  witTi  an  11-inch  higli-pressure  cylinder.  He  gets  $150  silver 
currency  [$(>3  American  currenc}'^]  a  month.  The  captain  is  the 
only  white  man  on  board  that  boat. 

The  largest  government  road  building  undeilaking  being  conducted 
at  present  is  the  construction  of  a  macadamized  highway  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  at  Pozonnibio  to  Bagio,  the  proposed  summer 
capital  in  the  Benguct  highlands.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
securing  labor  for  this  enterprise,  and  the  partial  failure  to  carry  out 
the  work  with  Filipinos  is  in  some  quarters  considered  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  Chinese  labor.  At  one  time  in  1903  a  large 
number — stated  at  anywhei*e  between  1,000  and  3,(XX) — Filipino  taos 
.were  assembled  at  Manila  by  the  proprietor  of  El  Grito  del  Pueblo 
(The  Cry  of  the  People),  a  journalist  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  native 
labor,  and  shipped  out  to  the  Benguet  road.  But  the  men  were  home- 
sick and  dissatisfied,  and  dispersed  to  their  native  villages  after  their 
first  pa}"  day,  or  in  some  cases  before  beginning  to  work.  At  the 
present  time  construction  is  progressing  slowly  at  the  hands  of  a  mis- 
^  cellaneous  collection  of  resident  Filipinos,  Chinese,  Negroes,  and  dis- 
charged soldiers,  though  under  greater  difficulties  and  at  more  exj^ense 
than  was  anticipated.  The  wages  paid  are  reputed  to  be  $1  silver 
currency  (43  cents  American  currency)  for  a  lO-honr  day. 

The  men  emploj^ed  on  the  Benguet  road  are  said  to  be  obliged  as  a 
rule  to  live  awa}-  from  their  families.  The  organizer  of  the  expedition 
of  native  labor  just  mentioned  stated  in  an  interview  at  the  time  that 
thi*  men  would  be  accompanied  by  their  families,  furnished  with  houses, 
uud  i)aid  25  cents  American  currency  a  day  in  addition  to  food  and 
ivut.  Such  an  organization  of  labor,  however,  is  hardly  feasible  in 
^^>*.^  \>(  road  formation  work,  where  gangs  have  constantly  to  be  trans- 
frnxl  from  one  locality  to  another.     And  the  native  is  certainl}*  a 
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home  lover.  Governor  Taft  said:  "The  native  is  like  a  cat;  he  can't 
be  kept  away  from  his  home.''  However,  tactful  labor  administra- 
tion will  do  much  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  Dutch  railway 
builders  in  Java  have  encountered  the  same  problem,  and  have  met  it 
successfully.  They  understand  the  secret  of  sailing  with  the  current 
of  native  sentiment  in  order  to  attain  their  ends,  and  do  not  futjlely 
strive  to  make  an  Irishman  of  a  Malay.  Even  in  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts, where  there  is  no  resident  labor  supply,  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  workmen  without  adopting  compulsory 
measures.  When  the  workmen  arrive  on  the  scene  of  operations  they 
find  quarters  ready  for  them,  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which 
the}'  are  accustomed.  Their  pleasures  as  well  as  their  necessities  are 
consulted.  A  market,  theater — the  simple  provisions  needed  for  their 
social  demands — are  supplied.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  man  will  stay 
away  from  his  family  indefinitely.  He  returns  home;  but  if  his  work 
has  been  made  profitable  and  agreeable  for  him  in  the  new  locality  he 
does  not  remain  away  from  it  for  a  long  interval.  Often  he  brings 
his  family  and  settles  in  the  vicinity  of  his  work. 

The  Malay  races  have  been  in  a  sense  rovers.  They  have  roamed 
the  seas,  settled  distant  islands,  and  lived  by  commerce  and  piracy,  like 
the  primitive  Greeks.  But  they  are  also  as  local  in  their  interests, 
tastes,  and  patriotism  as  were  those  Greeks.  The  boundary  of  his 
kampong,  barangay,  or  barrio  is  the  periphery'  of  a  native's  active 
interests.  His  village  is  like  his  famil}-;  in  fact  where  the  sacredness 
of  the  family  tie  is  looser  the  village  tie  sometimes  supplements  this, 
and  gives  a  certain  coherence  that  would  otherwise  be  lacking  to 
society.  The  contractor  or  emplo^^er  who  thinks  that  he  can  step  in 
and  in  a  day  erase  all  the  instincts  and  sentiments  that  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind  of  a  native  at  a  certain  stage  of  social  evolution,  or  who 
thinks  he  can  make  an  individualist  of  a  man  who  has  never  had  an 
individual  idea,  and  has  never  thought  except  collectively  as  part  of  a 
group;  or  the  employer  who  fancies  that  he  can  make  a  day  wage- 
earner,  homeless  and  callously  cosmopolitan,  of  a  man  whose  whole 
life  interest  is  local  and  embodied  from  childhood  in  habitual  personal 
intercourse  with  a  small  group  of  people,  and  who  has  never  inter- 
preted the  value  of  labor  in  mone}',  but  in  the  direct  satisfaction  of  a 
few  physical  needs — such  an  employer  betrays  an  ignorance  of  social 
and  psychological  laws  as  dense  as  that  of  the  laborer  with  whom  he 
is  dealing.  Only  l)y  force — by  slavery  or  b}-  an  analogous  method  of 
cooly  contract  compulsion,  enforced  by  physical  pains  and  penal  pun- 
ishments— can  a  man  be  changed  in  the  way  such  an  employer  demands. 
By  these  methods  one  can  secure  physical,  though  not  mental,  obedi- 
ence, and  outward  conformity  to  our  industrial  standards.  But  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  destroying  the  native's  psychological  organism,  his 
complex  of  social  and  ethical  ideals.     He  may  have  been,  according  to 
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our  standards,  unmoral  before;  he  becomes  immoral  now.  Whatever 
primitive  virtue  he  had — whatever  germ  capable  of  natural  social  evo- 
lution, however  rudimentary — is  destroyed.  One  meets  man}'^  of  these 
wrecked  barbarians,  who  have  become  simply  labor  machines,  in  a 
country  like  Queensland,  where  there  has  been  a  large  importation  of 
Polynesian  contract  labor.  Sometimes  a  well-meaning  attempt  is 
made  to  Christianize  and  educate  these  forced  laborers— to  substitute 
something  new  inside  the  man  for  what  has  been  taken  away.  White 
man's  ideas,  however,  generally  get  sadly  disarranged  when  put  into  a 
brown  man's  head.  If  we  could  get  an  inside  view  of  a  tao's  concep- 
tion of  our  conceptions  we  should  probably  find  them  about  on  a  par 
with  the  hymnal  understanding  of  the  little  girl  who  sang  about  "The 
consecrated  cross-eyed  bear."  And  yet  some  foremen  dealing  with 
Filipino  laborers  consider  their  failure  to  grasp  at  once  our  ideals  of 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  as  a  reprehensible  moral  lapse, 
and  sometimes  seem  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  a  willful  and  malicious 
affectation  of  mental  obtuseness. 

Moreover,  methods  of  urging  workers  that  might  succeed  with  our 
common  laborers  in  America,  who  have  come  to  regard  violent  impre- 
cations as  a  necessary  stimulus  to  energy,  only  daze  and  bewilder  the 
Malay.  In  the  social  ethics  of  the  latter  race  dignity  is  always  an 
attribute  of  authority,  and  people  of  higher  rank  are  distinguished 
by  habitual  composure  more  than  by  any  other  quality.  Conse- 
quently the  unsophisticiited  tao,  seeing  a  man  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
respect  for  his  color  and  to  obey  on  account  of  his  position,  indulging 
in  antics  and  an  emphasis  of  language  that  he  is  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  irritated  buffalo  punchers,  and  but  half  understanding  what 
is  wanted  in  any  case,  often  ascribes  a  foreman's  elevation  of  feeling 
to  mental  weakness  rather  than  to  his  own  delinquencies.  The  writer 
observed  one  instance  of  this  sort  among  a  gang  of  stevedores  in 
Iloilo.  A  white  boss  was  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  American-Spanish 
contumely  .upon  a  group  of  bewildered  workmen.  Borracho  6  loco 
(drunk" or  crazy)  was  the  muttered  comment  of  a  Filipino  spectator. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  harbor  improvements  at  Iloilo 
and  Cebu  and  the  contracts  partly  let;  but  no  labor  had  been  employed 
upon  these  undertakings  when  the  cities  in  question  were  visited. 
The  contractor  who  was  to  do  this  work  is  conducting  several  large 
enterprises  in  the  Philippines,  and  previously  had  several  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  large  employer  in  Spanish  America.  His  observations 
upon  labor  conditions  were  therefore  of  especial  interest  on  account 
of  the  comparisons  he  was  able  to  make  between  the  working  people 
of  these  different  countries.     He  said: 

The  reason  for  the  pro-Chinese  agitation  a  jrear  ago  was  that  we 
were  expecting  that  Congress  might  do  somethmg.  There  is  plenty 
of  labor,  such  as  it  is.     Personally,  I  get  fairly  good  work  out  of  the 
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Filipinos;  but  they  need  jollying.  At  present  I  am  employing  200 
men  in  Manila,  about  200  in  Camarines,  and  about  100  m  Mindoro. 
Labor  scarcity  has  not  prevented  my  taking  contracts.  The  Chinese 
won't  work  over  water.  In  climbing  about,  as  in  building  bridges 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  Filipinos  are  better  than  the  Chinese.  The 
Mindoro  people  are  very  poor  workmen.  They  will  work  for  rice 
down  there  when  they  will  not  work  for  money — the  latter  is  an 
almost  useless  commodity  because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  buy 
with  it.  The  Filipino  is  not  lazy;  but  he  is  not  ambitious.  He  is  a 
philosopher,  and  when  he  has  enough  stops  working.  I  think  this  is 
partly  aue  to  the  influence  of  the  friars.     As  soon  as^  a  countryman 

?:ot  a  little  property  ahead  they  used  to  get  it  away  from  him — for 
uneral  masses,  weddings,  or  something  of  the  kind.  So  the  natural 
acquisitiveness  of  the  people,  such  as  tney  may  at  one  time  have  pos- 
sessed, has  gradually  been  extinguished.  Where  there  is  an  admix- 
ture of  Chinese  blood  there  is  more  of  the  saving  instinct.  The 
mestizos  are  the  propertj^-acquiring  class  among  the  natives.  White 
blood  does  not  persist  m  mestizos.  The  third  generation  is  pure 
Filipino  again.  The  Chinese  is  the  only  race  that  implant  permanent 
characteristics  upon  mestizo  offspring. 

In  Central  ana  South  America,  away  from  the  coast,  I  paid  work- 
men 25  and  50  cents  silver  a  day.  The  Indians  are  much  better  work- 
ers than  the  Filipinos.  They  have  better  physiques,  are  stronger  and 
more  vigorous,  feed  better,  and  eat  more  meat  than  the  natives  here. 
The  Filipinos  are  inferior  to  any  people  I  have  ever  employed  in  Cen- 
tral or  South  America  as  workers.  But  the  American  natives  are 
slower  intellectually — the}'  don't  pick  up  book  learning  and  languages 
as  quickly  as  Filipinos  up  to  a  certain  age.  The  cost  of  construction 
and  of  contracting  works  is  less  in  South  America  than  in  Manila,  but 
perhaps  not  less  than  in  the  provinces  at  present,  or  in  Manila  before 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  American  Indian  peon  is  more  faithful  and 
steady — he  shows  much  more  fidelity  to  his  patron  than  the  Filipinos. 
But  the  latter  are  cleaner  in  their  persons,  neater  in  their  habits,  and 
kinder  to  their  children  and  families  than  the  American  peons.  The 
Filipinos  are  very  honest  among  themselves,  and  there  mav  be  less 

{)etty  theft  among  them  than  among  American  natives.  On  these 
ittle  Filipino  steamers  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  people  have  thou- 
sands of  bundles,  and  there  are  no  losses,  although  they  are  not 
checked  or  watched  by  their  owners.  I  have  seen  Filipino  passengers 
leave  a  boat  and  wander  around  a  village  for  an  hour  or  two  wnile 
waiting  over  at  a  port,  leaving  their  parcels  uncared  for  behind  them, 
and  they  never  lost  anything.  Some  of  my  South  American  peons 
would  carry  7  arrobas  [about  175  pounds]  all  day. 

Municipal  works,  especially  in  Manila,  also  afford  employment  to 
a  number  of  unskilled  workers.  The  pay  roll  of  the  Manila  depart- 
ment of  public  works  is  appended  in  a  footnote.  In  Jolo,  which  is 
representative  of  smaller  provincial  towns,  street  laborers  are  paid 
$10  American  currency  and  policemen  $12  American  currency  a  month. 
The  Manila  city  engineer,  speaking  of  conditions  in  his  department 
and  related  industries,  said: 

On  big  jobs  the  expense  of  construction  work  is  nearl}'  the  same  as 
in  the  United  States.     This  is  true  of  quarrying.     Machine  and  black- 
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smith  work  easts  two  or  three  times  as  mueh  as  in  America.  I  mean 
by  tliis  the  aetual  cost  to  the  consumer.  Contractors'  nrotits  are  higher 
in  the  Philippines,  but  they  take  greater  risks.  They  must  import 
machinery  which  they  may  not  ))e  able  to  use  again,  and  even  build 
shops.  So  when  estimated  profits  of  lo  to  15  per  cent  are  a  safe  mar- 
gin in  America,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  would  not  be  exorbitant  in  the 
Philippines.  We  have  had  no  strikes.  There  are  Spanish  and  ( 'hinesc 
as  well  as  American  machine  and  joinery  shops.  Timl>er  is  often  takon 
in  the  log  to  the  place  of  construction  and  worked  up  into  Wains  and 

f)lanking  there.  This  is  partly  beaiuse  of  the  old  custom  of  l>uyintr 
ogs  cheap  in  the  country  when  a  man  exj>ects  to  build,  and  partlv 
l)ecause  the  timber  is  so  hard  to  cut.  For  some  of  the  hard  woods  one 
has  to  pay  88  cents  silver  currency  a  cubic  foot  for  sawing  [$13.30 
American  currency  piu'  1,00<)  feetj. 

The  supi^rintendent  of  streets,  si)eaking  more  directh'  of  laborers, 
said: 

We  have  trouble  with  the  language  difficultv.  Among  every  l^K) 
laborers  there  may  be  7  different  languages  or  dialects  si)oken,  so  the 
men  and  our  native  foremen  can  not  understand  each  other.  I  was 
in  Ilabana  for  2  years  in  tlie  same  capacity  as  in  Manila,  and  have  now 
been  here  3  years,  and  ni}'  experience  is  that  the  Filipinos  are  better 
workmen  than  the  native  Cubans,  though  not  better  than  the  Spanish 
laborers  in  Cuba.  They  are  not  so  devoted  to  p)litics  as  the  native 
Cu])ans  and  are  more  regular  workers.  The  Filipinos  do  good  work 
when  they  once  understand  what  is  wanted  of  them.  Misundei^stand- 
ings  on  tfie  part  of  the  men  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  it  is  not 
common  to  get  a  foreman  who  has  the  patience  to  explain  to  lal)orers 
exactly  what  he  recjuires. 

There  is  but  one  railway  in  the  Philippines,  if  we  except  a  short 
dummy  line  in  the  Manila  suburbs.  This  road  is  owned  and  operated 
]>y  an  Knglish  corporation,  and  at  present  runs  from  Manila  to  Dagu- 
pan,  a  port  on  the  Lingayen  Gulf,  almut  120  miles  north  of  the  former 
cit}'.  Permits  for  a  numl)er  of  branch  extensions  have  also  been 
gmnted,  and  some  of  these  are  at  present  under  construction.  The 
road  is  a  paying  venture,  and  rims  through  fertile  valley  country  for 
the  entire  distance,  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Chico,  and 
Agno  rivers,  which  has  an  area  of  some  3,0()0  scjuaro  miles.  It  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  earl}-  nineties,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
insurgcMits  for  a  few  months  of  18i)H,  and  passes  through  country 
that  suffered  exceptionally  during  the  campaign  against  Aguinaldo. 
lUit  it  has  prospered  and  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  provinces 
through  which  it  passes.  Although  the  construction  is  light  and  the 
fastest  train  runs  at  a  rate  of  only  15  miles  an  hour,  the  country  trib- 
utary appears  to  be  satisfactorily  served,  and  traffic  is  heavy  enough 
to  justify  two  through  and  two  local  passenger  trains  daily,  in  addition 
to  freight  and  mixed  trains.  Filipinos  are  employed  almost  exclu- 
sivel}'  in  operating  this  road,  except   in   administration   and   super- 
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vijsion.     Speaking  CvSpcciall}'  of  the  labor  used  in  construction  and 
maintenance,  the  manager  said: 

Americans  are  themselves  responsible  for  most  of  the  present  lal)or 
troubles.  Thev  came  into  a  country  where  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages,  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  living  and  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  competition  with  other  countries,  was  about  32J^  cents  silver  cur- 
rency, or  what  would  be  14  cents  American  currency  at  present 
exchange  rates.  Actuated  partly  by  motives  of  sentiment  and  by  inex- 
perience with  tropical  labor,  the  government  authorities,  in  emplo\'ing 
men,  raised  wages  nearly  (iUO  per  cent,  or  to  ^L  American  a  day  in  many 
cases,  and,  I  mav  add,  thev  raised  the  la})or  cost  of  works  a  nearly  equal 
amount.  The  Filipino,  like  other  tropical  laborers,  does  not  increase 
his  output  to  correspond  to  higher  wages,  neither  does  he  raise  his 
standard  of  living  and  personal  expenditure  with  increased  pay,  but 
he  works  fewer  da^'s  and  spends  more  time  in  idleness.  So  if  you 
multiply  wages  by  live  or  six,  you  divide  your  supply  of  labor  ))y 
almost  the  same  tigure.  You  can  not  suddenl}'  make  a  new  and  arti- 
ficial wage  standard  or  lift  up  the  standard  of  living  by  main  force  in 
a  country  like  this.  Such  changes  must  extend  over  a  long  period — 
over  generations.  So  we  are  able  to  get  what  men  we  want  to  work 
for  us  for  a  wage  equaling  15  or  20  cents  in  American  money  at  a  time 
when  some  government  workingmen  are  receiving  live  times  that 
amount.  And  our  men  are  probably  better  contented  than  the  others. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  by  the  railway  for  formation  work,  such  as  grading,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  higher  cost  of  living  on  account  of  the  cattle  plague 
and^the  two  short  rice  harvests.  W  e  pay  our  construction  gangs  by 
the  amount  of  work  done — from  9  to  12  cents  a  cubic  yard.  They  do 
about  2  cubic  yards  a  day,  where  an  English  navvy  would  do  8  cubic 
3'ards.  So  while  wages  are  one-fourth,  the  cost  of  the  work  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  England. 

We  don't  want  Chinese.  The  railwa}'  concession  from  the  Spanish 
Gov^ernment  contained  a  clause  permitting  us  to  import  Chinese  coolies, 
and  we  did  bring  some  in  for  grading  on  one  section,  but  they  were  not 
as  successful  as  the  Filipinos.  So  we  employ*  only  Filipinos.  Our 
present  construction  is  delayed  some,  but  not  much,  by  lack  of  labor. 
We  have  to  use  local  labor — that  living  in  the  vicinity.  I  want  to 
repeat,  1  don't  believe  an  excessive  wage  attracts  the  Filipino,  and  it 
rather  upsets  labor. 

The  remarks  just  quoted  must  be  understood  to  appl}'  only  to  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  a  large  resident  population  and  labor  for  con- 
struction can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  the  works. 
Mala}'  races  keep  near  the  water.  Attention  has  been  called  in  the  sec- 
tion of  this  report  dealing  with  population  and  statistics  to  the  relative 
congestion  of  population  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  the  sea-coast. 
The  railways  needed  in  the  Philippines,  however,  both  for  commercial 
and  for  strategic  purposes,  are  those  which  would  connect  now  isolated 
districts  of  coast  and  vallc}'  countiy,  and  would  necessarily  run  through 
the  interior  and  cross  mountiiin  ranges  in  order  to  effect  this  object. 
They  would  not  be  built  for  the  mere  pui-pose  of  competing  with 
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coa.sting  vessels  over  equal  distances,  but  to  economize  distance,  and 
so  time  and  expense,  or  to  provide  constant  shipping  facilities  on 
portions  of  the  coast  now  provided  with  scanty  or  insecure  harboi*s, 
or  to  feed  local  ports,  or  to  develop  fertile  interior  districts  at  pres- 
ent inaccessible  to  markets.  Of  all  these  purposes  probably-  the  last 
is  the  most  important.  But  these  interior  regions,  these  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  general  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the  Philippines,  are 
not  well  settled.  The  local  labor  supply  would  be  entirely  inade- 
quate, even  were  it  industrially  disciplined  and  disposed  to  engage  in 
wage  service,  for  the  construction  of  extensive  public  works,  such  as 
railways  and  bridges,  and  for  building  the  highways  for  transporting 
materials  and  supplies,  which  in  most  places  would  be  a  necessar3'  pre- 
liminary to  such  construction.  Therefore  the  labor  problem  presents 
an  entirely  different  aspect  from  that  just  quoted  for  the  railway  under- 
takings of  the  future. 

In  this  last  connection  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
engineering  expert  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  investigate  the  question 
of  railway  development  in  Luzon,  in  1903,  is  pertinent: 

This  (labor)  is  by  far  the  most  important  question  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  railways.  The  average  native  laborer  of  Luzon 
does  not  take  kindly  to  any  sort  of  work  except  planting  and  harvest- 
ing rice  and  fishing.  An  increase  in  rate  of  wages  does  not  stimulate 
him  to  earn  more  money,  but  to  put  in  less  time.  He  is  averse  to  hard 
manual  labor  and  to  working  regular  hours  under  direction  of  a  fore- 
man. The  labor  supply  has  been  reduced  by  war  and  pestilence,  and 
what  exists  is  composed  of  men  who  are  undersized  ana  weak  as  com- 

Eared  with  the  laborer  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
uilding  the  proposed  lines  of  railwaj'^,  or  any  of  them,  within  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  except  by  the  importation  of  Chinese  or  other 
foreign  la!)or.     A  measure  that  would  aid  to  some  extent  would  be  the 

Sassage  of  a  law  requrring  all  able-bodied  men  residing  within  a  given 
istance  of  proposed  lines  to  work  a  certain  number  of  davs  per  month 
or  year  upon  tneir  construction,  receiving  a  fair  wa^e  for  so  doing. 
Some  of  the  government  railways  of  Central  America  were  largely 
built  by  laborers  of  this  class,  and  there  was  a  constantl}'  increasing 
number  of  them  who  remained  voluntarily  on  the  works  after  having 
served  their  allotted  time.  Estimates  have  been  ])ased  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  three  lines  within  three  years  after  commencement  of 
actual  construction,  which  will  undoubtedly  require  foreign  labor. 
Without  such  labor  the  prices  given  will  not  apply,  as  dragging  the 
construction  over  five  or  ten  years'  time  would  so  largely  increase  the 
administrative  expense  and  interest  charges. 

The  climatic  conditions  attending  railway  construction  in  northern 
Luzon,  to  which  special  reference  is  made  in  the  al)Ove  quotation, 
would  not  be  materially  different  from  those  attending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Kailway,  recently  completed  in  Cuba.  Upon  the 
Matter  man}^  Gallegos  were  employed;  indeed,  the  hardest  labor  was 

variably  done  by  Spaniards.     The  cost  of  securing  a  few  thousand 
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South  European  laborers  would  be  large,  but  it  might  be  justified  upon 
a  government  enterprise  by  the  stimulus  the  settlement  of  even  a  few 
hundred  of  these  people  in  the  Cagayan  tobacco  country  would  give 
to  the  industry  of  that  valley.  The  possibility  of  using  a  limited 
amount  of  Negro  labor  from  the  cotton  districts  of  the  South,  espe- 
cially if  the  proposed  Batangas  railway  were  undertaken,  with  the 
idea  likewise  of  inducing  them  to  remain  and  introduce  cotton  cultiva- 
tion according  to  the  methods  with  which  they  are  familiar,  would  be 
worth  considering.  As  to  the  general  proposition  of  introducing 
colored  labor  from  America  into  the  Philippines,  an  adverse  judgment 
is  expressed,  with  the  reasons  supporting  it,  later  in  this  report. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  i-ate  of  wages  in  American  cur- 
rency for  unskilled  labor  prevailing  in  the  principal  agricultural  prov- 
inces in  1903,  is  formed  from  data  furnished  by  the  insular  bureau 
of  agriculture,  supplemented  and  verified  by  personal  investigation. 
Most  of  the  information  was  originally  supplied  by  provincial  super- 
visors. Where  conflicting  testimony  appears,  two  or  more  sources 
of  information  are  indicated,  and  usually  each  statement  is  true  of 
certain  localities  in  the  province. 

CROPS,  PRICE  OF  LAND,  AND  WAGES  IN  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  PROVINCES,  1903. 


Province. 


Principal  crops. 


Albny  

Antiaue 

Bataan 

Ben{?aet..,. 

Bohol 

CApiz 

East  Negros 

Hollo 

Jolo 

Lepan  to-Bon  toe 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

North  i'ocos 

Nueva  fecija 

Pampanga 

PangasinAn 

Pangasiu&n 

Paragua 

Rizal 

SAmar 

Santa  Cru2 

Sorsog6n 

South  I  locos 

Surigao 

Tayiibiui 

West  Negros 

West  Negros 


Hemp,  copra,  rice 

Rice,  cane,  hemp 

Rice,  cane 

Coffee,  potatoes 

Hemp,  copra 

Maize,  rice,  hemp,  copra 

Cane,  maize,  hemp 

Cane,  rice,  tobacco ^ 

Cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco,  copra. 

Rice,  sweet  potatoes 

Hemp,  copra,  tobacco 

Copra,  hemp,  rice 

Tobacco,  rice,  maguey 

Rice,  maize,  cane,  tobacco 

Rice,  cane,  maize,  indigo 

Rice,  cane,  maize,  copra 

Rice,  cane,  tobacco,  copra 

Rice,  copra,  hemp,  tobacco 

Rice,  cane,  vegetabl&s 

Hemp,  copra 

Copra,  cane,  rice,  hemp 

Hemp 

Cane,  rice,  maguey 

Hemp 

Hemp,  copra 

Cane,  tobacco 

Cane,  rice,  maize,  hemp 


Price  of  land 

Rate  of  wages 

per  acre. 

per  day. 

JO.  85-184.00 

90.42 

ti.  50-  25. 50 

SO.OSi-    .12* 

17.00-  47.60 

a.  17-    .21 

(«») 

(<•) 

2.55 

o.04i-     .08* 

17.00 

.12* 

3. 40-  34. 00 

a. 05* 

1.70-  13.60 

rf.42 

('>) 

.21  -     .42 

C) 

.12* 

C') 

.21 

.34-    8.50 

.21 

13.60 

.12* 

1.70-    8.50 

.17 

.  85-  42. 50 

.21 

17. 00-  34. 00 

.21 

8.50-  17.00 

.21 

1.70 

*  1. 2(>-  2. 10 

85.00 

.42-    .63 

(^0 

*2.10-  6.30 

.21 

bo-  20. 40 

17.  OO-  58. 00 

8.50 

17.00 

4.26-  25.50 

1. 70-  25. 50 


,084- 


a.05i- 
a.07  - 


42 
.17 
.21 
.21 
10* 
17 


a  With  board  or  rations. 
t>  No  laud  in  market. 


c  No  wage  labor. 

dPer  week,  with  board  or  rations. 


f  Per  month. 


In  several  of  these  provinces  agricultural  labor  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  on  the  share  system,  and  the  wages  given  are  those  paid  for 
road  work.  Sometimes  the  lower  wage  is  the  nominal  pay  for  field 
work,  while  the  higher  is  that  paid  for  public  labor.  The  lower  wages 
reported  in  West  Negros  are  for  rice,  and  the  higher  for  cane-field 
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laborers.  The  laborer's  share  in  Santa  Cruz  is  one-fifth  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  one-fourth  of  the  sugar,  hemp,  or  rice  crop.  Usually  in  the 
liemp  districts  workmen  receive  one-half  the  crop.  In  Panipanga  the 
laborer's  share  is  from  one-fourth  to  three-fifths  of  the  crop,  l^wer- 
priced  land  is  usually  fitted  only  for  grazing.  In  several  instances  the 
price  given  is  the  assessed  valuation,  and  in  some  cases  even  lower. 
The  high  price  in  lii/al  province  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
tilled  land  is  occupied  by  vegeta])le  gardens  selling  in  the  Manila 
market.  The  Paragua  (Palawan)  lands  are  native  holdings  without 
title.  In  reports  from  only  two  provinces  is  lack  of  labor  mentioned. 
One  supervisor  .says:  ''  Men  with  money  and  brains  are  not  going  to 
put  them  into  a  10-hectare  [3()-acre]  farm" — the  maximum  public 
land  homestead  that  can  l>c  ac(|uired  under  the  present  law. 

The  following  ta])le  of  wages  in  all  the  provinces  has  been  compiled 
by  the  census  authorities  from  more  extensive  data  than  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere.  Discrepancies  between  the  two  tables  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  local  characttn*  of  the  information  contained  in  the  first. 
The  av(*rages  in  the  second  are  computed  from  returns  from  all  the 
municipalities  in  each  province.  The  high  rate  paid  mechanics  as 
compared  with  common  laborers  at  some  places,  like  Siassi,  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  skilled  workers  come  from  other  provinces  or  districts. 
There  are  some  points  in  the  second  table  that  need  to  be  queried,  a.s, 
for  instance,  the  high  rate  of  i)a3^  for  farm  labor  reported  from  Anti([ue, 
relatively  to  the  pay  of  common  and  skilled  labor  in  the  same  province, 
and  to  the  pay  of  plantation  labor  in  West  Negros.  The  latter  province 
imports  many  laborers  from  Antique  every  crop  season,  at  a  wage 
varying  between  $1  and  ^2  Spanish  currency  and  rations,  but  usually 
nearer  the  lower  rate  ntentioned.  ProbabI}'  in  such  instances  the 
wages  of  special  cla!i,ses  of  farm  workers  have  been  reported.  For 
instance,  plowmen  often  receive  a  higher  rate  than  ordinary  farm 
hands. 


avkra(;e  daily  wages  in  selkcted  ocxtpations.  by  provinces  and  comandan- 

CIAS,  19U3. 

[From  the  Philinj»ine  census,  Tho  frpuros  nro  jfivon  In  pesos  and  ccmivulcnt."  In  I'nltod  Stntos 
curnMH-y  liiive  not  hwu  coinpimHl  on  ftcroiintof  tht*  llut'tujitions  in  viiliu*  of  the  Philippine  currenry. 
as  hliowu  on  pa^o  7'.)9.1 


Province  or  eomandnnela. 


AveraKC  wugeN  per  day,  In  pesos,  of — 


Farm      Ordinary!  Carpen- 
hU)ori'rH.    laborers.        ters. 


Pliilipplne  l.shmds 

Abra 

Albuy 

AnilMw  Camarines 

Antique 

Basilan 

Hata/iu 

BalanmtH 

Ik'U.kMUl 

BoiM.I 

'mi 

•1 


0.  5.') 


O.fil 


0.90 


Masons.    Painters., 


I    Blaek- 


0  89 


1.06  I 


Kmiths. 


1.11 


.:iO 
1.01 

.r>3 

.71 
.  12 
.20 
..VJ 

.7;i 
.71 


.24 
.89 
.57 
.30 
.50 
.  M 
.42 
.70 
.49 
.  (V2 
.liO 


.41 
1.41 
1.11 

.:>! 

.(59 

1.04 

.70 

.:a 

.S3 

l.Ol 

.8t> 


.  .V2 

.40  ! 

1.  19 

1.S8  , 

1.10 

i.;»  t 

.42 

,71 

.99 

i.oi 

.79 

.94  I 

.54 

.99 

.99 

l.U 

.49 

.99  1 

.50 
2.19 
1.45 


.50 

2.00 

.92 

.50 

.94 

1.12 

1.04 
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AVER.VCfE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  SELECTED  OCCL'PATIONS,  BY  PROVINCES  AND  COMANDAN- 

CIAS.  1903— ConcludcMl. 


Farm    ! 
laborers. 

Average 

Ordinary 

laborers. 

\vaj?es  per 

Carpen- 
ter*!. 

day,  in  p< 

.»S4>s,  of — 

Painters. 



0.67 

1.45 

.79 

1.00 

Province  or  comandancia. 

1 
Masonii. 

Blaek- 

smiths. 

CApiz  

0.33 
.67 
.42 
.51 
.50 
.26 
.43 
.46 
.44 
.96 
.40 

1.02 
.72 

.70 
1.00 
.60 
.54 
.37 
.  n8 
.33 
.33 
.43 

.;« 

.78 

.5:5 

.2.5 

.31 

1.09 

.43 

.67 

.25 

.88 

.45 

1            .55 

'            .71 

.36 

.52 

0.26 
.79 
.32 
.50 
.48 
.25 

.:i5 

.31 
.72 

.40 
.9H 
..50 
.21 
.8<'. 
.80 
.49 
.fio 
.3.5 
.66 
.37 
.31 
.40 
.33 
.43 
.45 
.26 
.50 
.79 
.55 
.87 
.•25 
.99 

.a5 

.  52 
.66 
.37 
.52 

0.49 

.60 
.95 
.94 

.r>8 

.51 
.67 
.53 
.91 

l.'m) 

1.3»> 
.80 
.43 

1.  45 
2.00 

.9:1 
1  Ot) 
.5.5 
.97 
.M 

.70 

..58 

.tv) 

.76 

.33 

1.00 

1.33 

.73 

1.21 

2.  W 
1.40 

'             .97 

.82 

1.17 

.59 

.78 

1 

0.  .52  , 
1.20 

.5«i 
.9.H 
.75 

1.00 
.63 
.59 
.70 

1.25 

1..50 

1.31 
.91 

.rn) 

1.33 
1.50 
1.75 

1.  25 
.58 
.74 
.67 
.6.3 
.63 
.75 
.78 
.71 
.28 
.75 

1.35 

.68 

L04 

0  83 

CavJte 

1  :f) 

C<-l)U 

.95 

Cot  ttifmto 

.83 

]>apitni\ 

Dm  vao 

.'7.5 

I  liK'«>s  Norte 

.7* 

.84 

.82 

1.21 

1..S0 

1.47 

.97 

1.6  r 

2.00 
1.05 
2.00 

.m 

.81 
.91 
.6:1 

..=S8 
1.01 

.79 

.•2.5 
1.00 
1.28 

.83 
1.38 

.71 

1  locos  Sur 

.79 

lloilo 

.92 

ISMlK'la. 

1.10 

JolA 

1.50 

I^i  L JL'uiia 

1.45 

La  I'll  ion 

.90 

LepanU>-Bontoc 

.  7o 

Lev  te 

1.72 

Mnnila 

2.  .50 

Marindudue 

1.75 

Masbate 

1.10 

Mindoro 

.75 

Ne^Tos  Ooridental    

Nneva  Ei'ija 

1.15 

1.06 

1.09 

.90 

.78 

Fampanira 

•  78 

ParatjrDa 

.38 

Rizal 

S;'imar 

1.00 
1.41 
1.17 
1.69 

8ift.*»si 

S<»rsog6a 

TArhu* 

1.36 

1.00 
.81 

1.21 
.62 
.80 

1.50 

1.10 

.94 

1.71 

.75 

.81 

1 

1.73 
1.01 
1.00 

Zani  hales 

1.62 

.86 

.94 

ifRBAN  AND  SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS. 

• 

Skilled  occupations  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the  iarger  towns  of 
the  Philippines,  but  they  constitute  a  much  less  important  element  of 
rural  employment  than  in  a  more  highly  developed  country.  The  only 
factory  industries  found  outside  the  cities  and  their  suburbs  are  sugar 
mills,  distilleries,  oil  presses,  rice-cleaning  mills,  and  sawmills;  but 
these  are  as  a  rule  so  small,  and  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  labor  they 
employ  is  unskilled,  that  they  give  no  color  to  the  working  classes  as 
a  whole.  One  might  almost  say  that  every  manual  worker  outside 
the  cities  and  larger  towns  was  a  tao. 

There  is  one  exception  to  be  made  to  this  general  statement,  and 
indeed  an  exception  that  ma}"  conve}'  a  significant  hint  as  to  the  future 
industrial  capacity  of  the  P^ilipino  working  people.  Many  thousands 
of  women — it  will  be  remembered  the  number  of  looms  was  reported 
as  42,000  in  1876 — are  engaged  in  weaving  the  various  native  fabrics 
of  hemp,  cotton,  and  silk  that  are  employed  for  local  use.  These 
products  give  evidence  of  a  much  higher  skill  and  delicacy  of  taste 
than  do  those  woven  on  native  looms  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Possibly  they  are  onl}"  excelled  by  Chinese  and  Indian  bro- 
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cades.  Moreover,  these  textiles  are  sui  generis,  necessarily  original 
in  texture  and  qualitj',  as  they  usuall}^  contain  Manila  hemp  as  one  of 
their  materials.  Some  of  these  cloths — especially  jusi,  a  fine  organdie- 
like fabric  of  silk  and  hemp — though  not  durable,  are  well  calculated, 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  delicacy  and  the  chaste  and  artistic 
patterns  often  employed,  to  find  a  market  in  other  countries.  While 
the  custom  of  household  weaving  is  found  everywhere,  and  the  loom 
is  as  universal  an  article  of  furniture  as  the  bed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Philippines,  there  are  certain  provinces  that  seem  to  be  especially 
devoted  to  this  industry.  Around  Iloilo,  in  Panay,  and  along  the 
West  Negros  coast,  the  loom,  with  its  brilliant,  half-finished  roll  of 
jusi,  is  to  be  seen  through  almost  every  cottage  window.  This  is 
equally  true  in  some  of  the  Luzon  provinces.  There  are  weaving 
mistresses  who  keep  several  looms  busy  in  their  house,  employing  a 
number  of  women  and  girls  as  weavers  at  a  wage  that  in  Spanish 
times  was  usualh'  a  real  (12^  cents  Spanish  currency)  a  day,  but  is  now 
more  usually  a  peseta,  or  the  equivalent  of  8  or  9  cents  in  American 
money.  These  embryo  factories  are  probabl}^  increasing  in  number 
in  Iloilo  and  Manila,  for  an  active  American  demand  exists  for  certain 
patterns  and  textures  of  this  cloth,  and  the  price  has  risen.  More 
frequently,  however,  such  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  and  is  bought 
in  or  woven  on  shares  for  small  dealers.  A  jusi  merchant  woman  in 
Bulacan  informed  the  writer  that  she  gave  her  weavers  material  for 
10  pieces,  receiving  6  pieces  of  cloth  in  return.  A  woman  constantly 
employed  can  weave  a  6-vara  (4.57  yards)  piece  of  the  plain  jusi  in 
three  days,  though,  of  course,  the  time  required  varies  with  the  pattern 
and  quality  of  the  cloth  and  the  deftness  of  the  weaver.  These  5-vara 
(4.57  yards)  pieces  were  of  a  fabric  sold  in  the  local  market  for  native 
use  at  $1.25  silver  currency  (53  cents  American  currency)  each,  or 
about  llj  cents  in  American  money  an  English  yard.  A  woman  con- 
stantly emplo3'ed  would  therefore  earn  alK)ut  18  cents  in  American 
currenc}^  a  day.  Upon  an  average  they  receive  much  less,  because 
they  work  short  time.  The  informant  in  question  estimated  their 
daily  earnings  at  20  cents  silver  currency  (8^  cents  American  cur- 
renc}^)  a  day.  She  stated  that  a  woman  with  a  bab}'  could  not  earn 
so  much  as  one  without  this  unfortunate  impediment. 

The  Moro  women  still  weave  bright  plaid  and  striped  sarongs  of 
cotton,  using  a  loom  simpler  than  that  of  the  Filipinos,  and  more 
resembling  those  used  by  some  American  Indian  tribes  for  weaving 
blankets.  This  industrj^  is  passing  away  under  the  competition  of 
Manchester  cloths.  Among  the  varieties  of  cloth  woven  by  the  Fili- 
pinos are:  Sinamaye,  a  cheap  hemp  fabric,  used  for  shirts  and  blouses, 
selling  for  about  10  to  25  cents  silver  currency  (4  to  lOi  cents  Amer- 
ican currency)  a  vara  (about  nine-tenths  of  a  yard);  tuiampipi,  a  very 
^ne  hemp  cloth,  worth  40  to  50  cents  silver  currency  (17  to  21  cents 
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American  currency)  a  yard;  and  jusi,  which  has  already  been  described, 
which  contains  silk,  usually  in  combination  with  cotton,  pifia,  or  very 
fine  hemp,  and  which  is  woven  in  pieces  of  24  varas  (about  22  yards), 
usually  three-fourths  of  a  vara  wide,  and  sells  at  from  $10  to  $15 
silver  currency  ($4.20  to  $6.30,  American  currency)  apiece  in  the 
local  market.  In  La  Union  and  Ilocos  provinces,  in  northwestern 
Luzon,  very  fine  cotton  and  silk  shawls  are  woven.  Some  of  the 
latter  sell  for  $100  in  silver  currency  ($42  American  currency). 
.  A  cotton  mill,  erected  by  English  capital  and  using  English  machin- 
ery, has  been  in  operation  in  Manila  since  1897.  This  establishment 
was  closed  temporarily  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  cotton.  The  mill  employs  about  250  Filipinos,  spinning 
yarns  and  weaving  cloth.  The  natives  learn  easily,  and  machinery  is 
run  at  full  speed,  but  the  best  workmen  attend  only  half  as  many 
looms  as  an  English  operative.  The  main  objection  to  the  Filipinos 
is  that  they  are  not  steady,  though  some  have  been  in  the  mill  since 
it  commenced  operations.  Many  employees  leave  as  soon  as  they  have 
become  fairly  expert  at  their  occupation  and  there  is  no  surplus  of 
trained  hands  upon  which  to  call,  so  the  mill  is  always  hampered  with 
a  large  body  of  learners — like  a  textile  school.  This  is  an  important 
point  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  all  factory  enterprises  and 
other  enterprises  requiring  skilled  labor  in  the  Philippines.  There  is 
no  industrial  army  of  trained  men  ready  to  be  ordered  to  the  front, 
as  in  older  and  more  developed  countries.  Every  employee  is  a  raw 
recruit.  Only  time  can  overcome  this  obstacle  to  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  Philippines.  In  the  establishment  just  mentioned,  men 
who  do  not  leave  the  mill  permanently  take  advantage  of  their  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  skill  to  enjo}'^  holidays  at  will  or  foment  petty  strikes — 
though  no  serious  disputes  have  arisen  in  this  industry.  During  1903 
there  were  three  minor  strikes,  all  against  piecework,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful.  The  Filipinos  appear  not  to  like  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  in  factory  operations.  All  these  diflBculties  occurred 
among  younger  employees— the  ring  boys  and  girls — but  were  proba- 
bly instigated  by  older  workmen  in  other  departments.  Male 
weavers  are  preferred,  as  the  native  women  are  not  strong  enough  to 
fix  their  own  beams.  Weavers  never  attend  more  than  four  looms. 
Employees  refuse  to  work  nights  or  overtime.  All  payment  is  by 
the  piece  and  earnings  therefore  vary,  but  the  amounts  received  by. 
operatives  for  a  full  week's  work  were  between  the  following  figures, 
for  9  and  10  hours  a  day: 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  WEAVERS. 


Boys $1.26  J1.85 

Women  (tenters,  reelers) 1.68  2.52 

Male  weavers 3.36  4.20 


Maximum. 
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The  cotton  used  is  mostly  imported,  though  the  managers  of  the 
niill  are  encouraging  the  production  of  native  cotton,  and  distribute 
free  seed  to  intending  cultivators.  The  mill  has  used  a  combination 
of  one-fourth  native  with  three-fourths  imported  American  cotton 
satisfactorily.  The  cotton  at  present  raised  in  the  islands,  while 
employed  to  some  extent  in  native  fabrics,  has  too  short  a  staple  for 
factory  use.  The  competition  of  Japanese  3'arns  and  of  Madras  cot- 
ton cloths  is  felt  severely,  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  would  be 
doubled  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  these  rivals  in  the  local  market. 
Fire  insurance  premiums  are  2  per  cent,  taxes  are  high,  labor  is  dear 
in  proportion  to  its  productive  capacity,  and  coal,  which  is  imported 
from  Japan,  costs  $15  to  $16  silver  currenc}^  ($6.30  to  $6.72)  a  ton 
delivered.  For  these  reasons,  the  manager  stated,  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  would  close  the  mill  under  present  conditions,  as  cotton 
yarns  and  cloths  can  be  manufactured  in  America  cheaper  than  in  the 
Philippines,  despite  the  lower  rate  of  wages  in  the  latter  country. 

Weaving  hats,  mats,  baskets,  and  various  coarser  grass,  palm,  and 
bamboo  or  rattan,  fabrics  employs  the  people  to  some  extent  in  all 
parts  of  the  Philippines,  and  engages  practically  all  the  workers  of 
some  villages.  No  definite  rate  of  earnings  can  be  stated  for  these 
occupations,  as  they  are  followed  at  odd  hours  as  household  emploj"- 
ments.  If  an  export  demand  could  be  created  for  the  better  grades 
of  Philippine  hats,  their  manufacture  might  be  made  a  thriving  indus- 
try in  Luzon  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  At  present  the  exporta- 
tion of  these  and  kindred  articles  varies.  It  reached  a  maximum  of 
§181,162  American  currency  in  1902,  but  fell  to  $84,625  in  1904. 
The  hats  themselves  are  equal  to  high-grade  Panamas  in  workman- 
ship, and  some  varieties  afford  even  a  light<»r  and  more  agreeable  head 
covering  for  warm  weather.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  hand-woven 
matting  could  compete  with  the  machine  product  in  America,  though 
some  of  that  produced  in  the  Philippines  is  of  a  much  finer  quality 
than  can  usually  be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  seen  in 
the  Philippines,  however,  equals  the  Niihau  grass  mats  of  Hawaii. 
A  coarse  matting,  of  almost  hurdle-like  structure,  is  used  for  siding 
houses  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  most  of  the  East  Indian  islands. 
While  not  as  durable  this  matting  when  whitewashed  or  painted  gives 
almost  as  substantial-appearing  and  weatherproof  walls  as  ordinary 
pine  siding. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  report  there  are  78  sawmills 
in  the  Philippines,  employing  1,531  hands.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
lumber  manufactured  in  the  islands  is  still  sawed  by  hand  by  Filipino 
laborers,  usually  under  the  supervision  and  in  the  employ  of  Chinese 
merchants.  This  sawing  is  done  by  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw  or 
magnified  buck  saw%  after  a  fashion  that  some  very  old  people  may  still 
remember  to  have  seen  in  remoter  parts  of  America.     A  log,  hewn 
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roughly  square,  is  supported  on  high  horses — 6  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground,  if  an  up  and  down  stroke  is  used,  and  at  the  height  of  a  man^s 
breast  if  a  horizontal  stroke  is  employed — the  foreman  chalks  lines  on 
two  sides,  and  two  coolies,  alternate!}'  pulling  on  the  instroke,  do  the 
sawing.  The  work  is  paid  for  customarily  by  the  surface  foot.  In 
lloilo,  where  there  was  a  large  amount  of  building  under  way  to  replace 
the  portion  of  the  cit}'  burned  by  the  insurgenti?  before  evacuating  the 
place  in  1898,  sawyers  were  paid  5  cents  silver  currency  a  square  foot, 
a  trifle  over  2  cents  in  American  currency.  According  to  one  employer 
two  men  could  saw  about  40  to  50  Spanish  square  feet  (32  to  40  American 
S(|uare  feet)  a  day,  and  earned  upon  an  average  $1  silver  currency  (42 
cents  American  currency)  each  at  this  labor.  An  American  employer 
stated  that  it  cost  $32  American  currency  to  cut  1,000  feet  of  liunber 
in  this  manner.  The  same  rate  of  5  cents  silver  currency  a  foot 
was  paid  for  hand  sawing  in  Masbate,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  common 
rate  throughout  the  islands. 

One  diflScuIty  with  this  hand-sawn  lumber  is  that  it  does  not  come 
in  stsmdard  dimensions,  and  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  dressing  to 
produce  anything  approaching  uniformity  in  the  thickness  of  a  single 
piece.  This  reveals  itself  later  in  inaccurate  and  crude  construction 
wherever,  as  in  houses  and  large  joinery,  entire  lengths  are  used. 
This  dilEcultv  is  less  felt  in  coach  and  cabinet  work.  Much  timber  is 
wasted  by  unintelligent  sawing.  Four  logs  were  used  in  one  case 
noted  in  order  to  get  what  nright  have  been  obtained  from  two.  Where 
large  construction  is  undertaken,  the  timber  is  usually  brought  to  the 
building  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  log,  and  sawed  into  required 
dimensions  on  the  spot.  Workmen  were  observed  finishing  the  inte- 
rior of  a  large  addition  to  the  Jesuit  college  and  observatory  at  Manila. 
Ceiling  timbers,  siding,  panels,  flooring,  sash,  screen  lattices,  and 
shelves  and  sides  for  book  cases  were  all  made  from  timber  sawed 
upon  the  spot.  Not  an  article  of  these,  so  far  as  wiis  observed  on 
several  successive  visits,  was  brought  to  the  building  ready-made,  or 
even  in  sawn  lumber. 

The  Filipinos  make  fairly  efficient  mill  hands  and  probably  their 
competition  would  drive  Americans  out  of  this  occupation  even  were 
there  an  ample  supply  of  white  labor  in  the  islands.  One  sawmill  was 
sawing  6,000  to  7,000  feet  of  lumber  a  daj-  witli  a  crew  of  16  natives. 
The  proprietor  said  that  8  or  10  Americans  could  do  the  same  work; 
but  they  would  have  received  more  than  double  the  wages  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. An  American  head  sawyer  had  been  employed  at  §6  American 
currency  a  day,  but  he  had  left  his  position  to  return  to  the  States. 
The  Filipino  head  sawyer  who  took  his  place  was  paid  J?2  silver  cur- 
rency (§0.84  American  currency)  a  day.  The  other  hands  received 
from  40  to  60  cents  silver  cuiTency  (17  to  25  cents  American  cur- 
rency) a  d^\     The  men  were  not  regular,  so  that  a  few  extra  hand?? 
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were  always  n^e<l^'d  with  in  csililnjr  «li^fAno*»>  to  provM**'  for  ^ii^i*!*-!! 
varan<if's.  In  a  mill  of  a^K>ut  eijiial  <^ip?i«iry,  which  wvl^  ^t^nf-^i 
in  May.  U^*Z.  in  f^aUIa  de,  Ii(k<ilan.  in  lh#*  Moro  provim-e.  wht^-re 
thore  h:vi  l'>^^n  no  *<imilar  f^taMi^hment  previoiL-^ly,  :^»  Filipino^ 
rf'^i<U'nt  in  thft  I^K-alify  were  empIoyH.  Th^^y  wf^re  paid  '^«»  fent** 
silvf^r  rnirrenrv  f-r*  c^nts  Am*'nran  rurrenrv)  a  dav.  Thev  wen* 
undfr  the  immeriiate  direction  of  a  workinj^  Amerif-an  mana^r.  and 
kept  the  mill  <(o\n^  at  fail  eaf>aeity.  Lo<fi  had  to  he  brought  from  the 
friayoti  by  hand,  and  considerable  lumf)er  was  piled  in  .-•tork,  !*o  part  of 
the  men  were  enf^aj^ed  in  jard  la^K>r.  Their  employer  .-^aid  they  would 
do  ai  mueh  pilin$f  and  general  raillworka^  an  e<(ual  num^ierof  Ameri- 
eans  in  the  ^me  elimate;  but  that  it  ha.4  taken  much  time  and  patience 
to  j^et  them  to  pile  lumlier  .^trai^^ht.  They  had  learned  this  le^^jon 
well,  however,  when  the  mill  was  viMted,  six  months  after  beginning 
ojK»ration.  This  mill  wa.s  the  only  employing  indastry  in  the  plare^ 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  either  laf>or  or  logs.  This  village  pre- 
wnted  a  striking  instance  of  the  fienefit  which  a  comparatively  mode>t 
undertaking  of  this  kind  is  to  a  people.  In  half  a  year  it  had  changed 
Mtagnation  toana<!tive  enterprise  that  seemed  to  l>e  contagious;  every- 
fHKly  was  employed  whether  in  the  service  of  the  mill  or  not,  and  the 
I>cople  presented  a  more  prosperous  appearance  than  in  any  other 
equally  small  and  remotf;  village  visited  in  the  Philippines. 

One  of  the  larger  mills  in  Manila  pays  Filipino  workmen  $1  silver 
currency  (42  cents  American  currency)  a  day,  and  some  Chinese  and 
Japanese  hands  ^2,50  silver  currency  (§1.05  American  currency')  a 
day.  The  logs  arc  too  heavy  to  float,  and  so  arc  brought  in  in  barges 
and  handled  with  a  steam  crane.  Some  logs  were  reported  to  weigh 
8  tons.  The  manager  of  this  mill  was  very  emphatic  in  his  advocacy 
of  Chinese  labor,  stating  that  a  Chinese  emplo^^ee  was  worth  two 
Filii)in()s,  and  that  he  {mid  them  double  or  treble  the  wages  paid  the 
nativ(^s  because  they  were  worth  it.  This  employer,  however,  spK>ke 
very  highly  of  the  faithfulness  of  Filipinos  in  certain  instances. 
"Many  of  our  Filipino  workmen,"  he  said,  "prove  very  loyal. 
Recently  on  a  spcc^ial  job  they  worked  from  7  a.  m.  Tuesday  to  12  p.  m. 
Thursday  with  only  (5  hours  sleep  and  their  rest  during  meal  times. 
I  offenul  to  h^t  them  off  at  6  p.  m.  Thursday,  but  they  preferred  to 
tiiiisli  the  job.  All  were  Filipinos  except  two  American  foreraen. 
They  were  paid  only  the  usual  time  rates." 

In  considering  the  efticiency  of  Filipinos  as  skilled  sawmill  hands, 
it  should  be  reniembered  that  none  of  the  country  mills  is  at  present 
provided  with  complex  or  delicate  machinery.  Band  saws  are  used 
for  log  sawing  only  in  Manila,  and  the  circular  saws  used  in  the  country 
mills  have  insert  teeth,  so  that  there  is  little  filing  or  setting.  Filipino 
workmen,  with  a  very  little  direction,  can  keep  such  a  saw  in  very 
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good  condition.  The  mechanical  problems  that  present  themselves 
are  therefore  simple,  and  a  single  American  manager  or  foreman  is 
usually  the  only  skilled  operative  needed.  Even  the  engineer  needs 
little  more  knowledge  of  his  business  than  would  be  required  to  run  a 
threshing-machine  engine  or  a  road  roller.  The  pay  roll  of  mills, 
similar  to  those  common  in  the  United  States,  would  naturally  contain 
the  names  of  a  number  of  white  foremen  if  they  were  running  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  impression  of  the  writer  is  that  Filipino  mill 
workmen  will  acquire  all  the  skill  required  to  run  more  complicated 
machinery  sooner  than  they  will  the  physical  strength  necessary  to  do 
the  heavier  manual  labor  around  such  establishments. 

The  transition  from  lumber  sawing  to  carpentry  and  from  carpentry 
to  eabinetmaking  is  not  marked  by  a  well  defined  division  of  plants 
and  occupations  in  the  Philippines.  As  just  remarked  in  connection 
with  the  work  upon  the  Jesuit  college  in  Manila,  the  woodworker 
takes  the  log,  as  the  sculptor  does  the  block  of  marble,  and  fashions 
from  it  whatever  is  required.  Though  the  hand  saw5'er  may  seldom 
drive  nails  or  fashion  a  joint,  he  earns  about  the  same  wages  and  works 
under  about  the  same  conditions  as  the  rough  carpenter.  His  occu- 
pation, too,  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill. 

The  Chinese  almost  control  woodworking  trades  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  Philippines.  There  are  comparatively  few  houses  of 
frame  construction  except  in  the  coast  cities  and  some  of  the  larger 
municipal  centers.  The  native  usually  lives  in  a  nipa-thatched  cottage, 
with  bamboo  floors  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground  on  piles.  Where 
these  piles  are  very  long,  in  case  the  house  is  elevated  considerably 
and  the  posts  run  to  the  eaves,  they  are  sometimes  jointed.  Usually 
the  keyed  dovetails  made  by  native  workmen  for  this  purpose  are  as 
secure  and  accurate  as  the  most  skillful  white  carpenterwould  make, 
and  hold  without  bolts  or  iron  fastening.  Indeed  these  joints  were 
hardly  observable  without  close  inspection  of  the  posts.  But  as  a  rule 
the  joining  done  by  the  natives  is  crude,  and  often  reminds  one  of  the 
work  of  children  rather  than  of  grown  men.  The}'  show  more  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  preparing  their  nipa  shingles  and  thatches,  and  weaving 
their  matting  walls,  and  a  native  house  constructed  of  these  materials, 
with  an  open  bamboo  splint  flooring,  can  be  made  an  exceedingly 
cleanly,  cool,  and  comfortable  habitation  in  the  Tropics.  A  person  can 
sometimes  sleep  comfortably  in  a  nipa  cottage  when  he  would  swelter 
in  the  close  heat  of  a  frame  or  masonry  building.  The  construction 
of  these  native  houses  is  not  a  separate  employment  of  any  particular 
^  class  of  workmen.  Each  laborer,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  neigh- 
bors upon  occasion,  and  of  the  members  of  his  own  family,  builds  his 
own  home,  and  attends  to  the  almost  constant  repairs  which  this 
fragile  form  of  construction  demands. 
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h  '  lu  /•  ^  fi.i.'  •''  m'wl/if.ii'^  */>  fH'jirl;;  iiH.fi<.|j#»lt/.»»  the  biiiMinjJf  tni«lt-s. 
I  li<-  ^  u*  /»f  /•  It  I  i'|Mfil<«*  ^'.ii'li  rtia/  :iHV«»  lM»lp»'(l  ti>  popularize  this 
\r,f\>U  t  (fn'\n  '/  /''ifr-M'  wt;#,n  .1^  r^jfnr/u'.'fl  A'  J  h  niii.H«)nry  in  Mftnil^n,  Yul^ 
unS  ifi/fi  -'tni'  i«'fit  UMv,tifi»»M'irf  rlu*  konutn,  brii-k-an<l-mortar.  in>tint?t 
//f  Mm*  '.j/M)i«m''1-  in  oth'-r  **:irt iMjiuih*.**  I'Oiiritri**?*,  wheri*  thov  have 
ff,HM'/l  ffwir  o-tn  lHf»or,  Tl»«-  /m*  nliry  of  ( 'hii\**>4«  «*arp»*ntry  L<  parti  v 
rli((  (/fill''  Mj'  ''nUr  ^irii'^ri-f'^Ti-  of  fiuMr  him  i  »i*r.  a>  aln*a*ly  mentioned. 
'I  hr  -I'  voiVnMfi  4r'<' ^<fr^-m«-lv  •*I''W  ^irnl  im^th^Mli^al.  It  took  two  vear^ 
f<»  )riii|/l  rt  /f  '\4tr\\  /J*  Viy^fUi  hofrl  in  Manib,  with  simple  plank  walls 
nri'l  |f.iihhofi  .,  riti'l  Kii'lly  nior»*  inr«»ri<>r  work  tbun  a  careful  Anaerican 
ffifffur  rt'/rnUI  fMif  into  ft  l>«rri. 

Miiihhnj./  uu'i  Imnun  off/^n  n'-»i'l#!  in  th#!  hou.-^es  thev  are  constructing 
fr/f»ri  \\\*^  \\u\i'  Wwy  HTi'  inrloM#'^|,  anrl  even  earlier  occupy  temporary 
mIu'Mmm  wliirh  Mi^y  ^•''•''f  iif)on  the  ^iteof  their  la>)or.  Native  carj>en- 
(mm  }n  Mk*  country  rr-ccive  about  r>o  rents  silver  currenc}'  (21  cents 
Airtrf  I^Mfi  riirnriry)  n  Huy,  hmH  Monietiniert  their  rationsof  rice,  at  Iea.st 
fo»  I  In*  iiiiddMy  \uvn\,  Kin[>loycrM  in  small  places  are  said  thus  to  find 
|Mo\)»«lniiM  for  ♦JH'ir  cHrpontois  because  men  who  go  to  their  homes 
nflM  workbij(  luilf  a  day  seldom  return  again  until  the  following 
thnitdni,'.  Tlin  nislom  of  allowing  mechanics  to  reside  in  buildings 
unilt  r  rnnslrurlion  nifiy  therefore  consult  the  advantage  of  the 
«Mii|ilMNor  iH  \>oll  lis  of  Iho  employco,  securing  the  former  more  regu- 
liii  hibor,  widio  It  lessons  (he  cost  of  living  for  the  latter.  The  fami- 
lle-i  of  \>oiknu*ii  stMMU  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  temponiry  tenancy 
HI  the  N\o»kn»en  theniselves.  Only  native  CHrpentei*s  are  found  in  the 
^\\v\\\  yy\\\\\<.  \>here  the  Chinese  ix^pulation  is  usually  engaged  wholly 
In  n^^ienntile  pursuit^*  These  Filipinos  in  the  cases  ol)served  were 
tyhhi»\i»  out  H**  \\\^\A  \\ork  as  the  rhinese  in  Manila.  A  form  tif  piHm- 
»^  r  i^  vs\'^vi\»nidl\  t\MHul  in  this  empK>yment  in  remote  place-.  \*  hen- 
\^w  v\MM\*U'U^l  en\plvn«4  perm«nent  debtors  in  building oix^mtion?*.  In 
\  '^  \  e\\M\  |M>^\in\e  K\b.p\nv*U^^s  oariKMUci^rei-eive  Tr»  a  !\  1  journey  in*  r; 
^vS\*'\>  r^''';*\^'ue  o\iv\vnv\\  v*^^?  *^-'^l  •"*  ivnt>  Amerioan  curr^ •'-.-. 
T^  ,*   >  ,  b;i   M  mm»\o  v^(  r.'o  iN^\(S  Lu/x^n  prxniTi-^s,  n«»rd'»ly   I-.i'*-\. 
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working  readily,  and  were  fairly  regular  except  on  local  fiestas.  They 
did  about  one-third  what  an  American  carpenter  would  accomplish. 
Both  natives  and  Chinese  were  employed  at  Iloilo.  Cai-penters  were 
receiving  from  50  cents  to  $1  silver  currency  (21  cents  to  42  cents 
American  currency)  a  da}'.  In  the  town  of  Cebu,  which  as  a  hemp 
port  was  enjoying  rather  more  prosperity  than  the  sugar  port  of  Iloilo, 
carpenters  were  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  silver  currency  (42  to  63  cents 
American  currency)  a  day.  In  Masbate,  a  smaller  poi-t,  an  American 
employer  who  was  working  his  men  systematically  but  not  severely 
paid  $1.75  silver  currency  (74  cents  American  curreuc})  a  day,  but  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  was  stated  to  be  $1  to  $1.50  silver  currency  (42  to 
63  cents  American  currencj'). 

Filipinos  as  well  as  Chinese  are  relatively  more  efficient  at  other 
woodworking  trades  than  at  carpentry  and  large  construction.  Their 
ph3'sical  strength,  their  tools,  the  materials  they  use,  and  their  methods 
of  work  are  all  better  adapted  to  the  lighter  occupations  of  cabinet- 
making  and  coach  building,  small-boat  building,  and  similar  trades. 
A  native  can  work  much  better  from  a  model  than  fix)m  a  plan;  he  can 
fit  very  accurately'  by  e^-e  where  he  can  not  by  measurement;  the 
irregular  dimensions  of  his  material  are  no  hindrance  to  well-finished 
work  where  all  materials  have  to  be  dressed  down  to  smaller  sizes 
before  being  used.  The  Mala}'  races  ought  to  have  an  inherited  apti- 
tude for  boat  building.  The  commandant  at  the  Cavite  navy-yard 
mentioned  especially  the  skill  of  his  Filipino  employees  in  the  small- 
boat  department.  An  American  contractor  who  has  a  yard  for  con- 
structing small  boats  and  barges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila,  and  is 
an  experienced  and  intelligent  observer  of  labor  conditions  in  America 
and  the  Philippines,  and  who  can  bo  classed  among  the  successful  usei*s 
of  native  labor  in  the  latter  country,  thus  summarized  his  experience 
with  Filipino  boat  carpenters: 

I  have  been  in  business  here  two  years  and  had  to  train  my  own  men. 
The}'  are  apt  in  learning  from  imitation,  but  don't  quickly  apprehend 
verbal  explanations.  1  work  about  70  Filipinos  and  no  Chinese.  The 
two  races  don't  work  well  together,  and  for  my  work,  such  as  wooden- 
barge  building,  I  prefer  Filipinos  to  Chinese.  I  believe  that  the  Fili- 
pino when  trained  by  American  foremen  is  as  good  or  a  l>etter  work- 
man than  a  Chinaman.  Natives  will  do  work  as  directed.  As  soon  as 
jour  eyes  arc  off  of  a  Chinaman  he  will  go  back  to  his  old  way  of  work- 
ing; but  the  Chinese  are  more  persistent,  and  will  hang  on  a  dull  job 
better  than  a  Filipino.  I  pay  eight  or  ten  laborers  who  carry  lumber 
and  rough  paint  §1  silver  currency  [42  cents  American  currency]  a 
day.  ily  best-paid  Filipino  carpenter,  who  has  been  with  me  two 
years,  gets  $5  silver  currency  |'?2.10  American  currency]  a  day; 
tliat  will  Ixi  in  Philippine  money  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Most  of 
the  others  get  §2  silver  currency  [84  cents  American  currency]  a 
day.  Ten  or  fifteen  old  hand  carpenters  get  §2.25  silver  currency 
[95  cents  American  currency].  They  are  good  men  with  the  adz.  1 
have  one  former  coach  builder  who  does  my  iron  work  and  bolt  mak- 
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ing.  It  is  very  simple  woi'k.  We  work  from  7  to  12  a.  m.  and  from 
1  to  6.30  p.  m.,  but  the  men  fuddle  away  about  half  an  hour  getting 
to  work,  so  1  count  on  about  9  hours  of  good  service.  Those  calkers 
haven't  steady  work.  The  foreman  gets  $3  silver  currency  [$1.26 
American  currency]  and  the  others  ^2.50  silver  currency  $1.05 
American  currencvj  a  day.  The  Filipinos  take  very  kindly  to  lalwr- 
saving  devices.  T^hey  are  the  opposite  of  the  Chinese  in  that  respect. 
If  we  had  the  same  devices  as  in  tne  States,  the  labor  cost  of  barge  and 
boat  making  would  be  less  than  there;  as  it  is,  it  costs  more.  1  had 
3  barges  to  get  out  on  contract  time— on  June  11  of  last  year.  It  was 
very  not  weather  and  the  men  were  not  working,  well.  About  one 
week's  work  remained  to  be  done.  I  offered  the  men  full  wages  and 
$6  extra  for  finishing  the  job  on  time.  They  got  through  in  four  days, 
and  so  got  two  days'  pay  and  $5  silver  currency  ($2.10  American  cur- 
rency) in  addition. 

My  head  men,  who  are  a  nucleus,  are  always  on  hand.  The  others 
have  manv  relations  die  or  some  other  excuse  for  being  away  from 
work.     ^^  hen  they  are  well  satisfied  with  their  employers  the  Fili- 

1)inos  are  very  loyal.  I  had  eight  or  ten  men  workmg  aboard  a  tug 
ast  year  when  one  of  the  crew  died  of  cholera.  I  got  permission  to 
quarantine  them  aboard  the  boat,  and  they  worked  until  the  contract 
was  finished,  although  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  them  to 
escape.  They  told  me  afterwards  that  they  would  have  left,  onl}-^  they 
preferred  to  stick  by  the  job  for  me.  Some  of  the  slowness  complained 
of  with  Filipinos  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sense  of  their  own  emploj'ers. 
I  have  seen  painters  put  to  work  to  paint  a  galvanized-iron  roof  in  this 
city  with  pencil  brushes. 

The  statement  that  Chinese  and  Filipinos  do  not  work  well  together 
was  also  made  by  other  employers.  Among  these  was  a  coach  builder, 
who  had  adopted  the  policy  of  employing  only  natives  for  this  reason. 
^  lie  said  that  his  men  did  very  good  work,  but  were  slow.  They  were 
paid  $50  to  $60  silver  currency  ($21  to  $25.20  American  currency) 
a  month,  and  were  partly  engaged  in  repairing  and  constructing  for 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  who  ran  a  large  livery  stable. 
Wages  are  more  usually  rated  by  the  day  in  establishment^)  repairing 
exclusively,  and  by  the  month  in  manufactories.  Natives  are  almost 
exclusively  employed,  though  many  of  the  employers  are  Chinese. 
As  men  are  frequently  boarded,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  criado, 
or  at  least  of  a  domestic  organization  of  business,  reported  wages  arc 
often  misleading,  for  in  estimating  wages  the  employer  makes  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  lodging  and  feeding  his  employees.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  pay  of  apprentices  and  helpers.  Though  the 
i*ate  of  pay  reported  ranges  considerably  higher  in  many  instances, 
natives  familiar  with  this  occupation  say  that  men  are  seldom  paid 
more  than  $1  silver  currency  (42  cents  American  currency)  a  day, 
and  a  wage  of  half  this  amount  would  ])e  the  average  for  the  lar^c 
num})er  of  helpers  and  apprentices  employed  in  this  occupation. 

Mthough  most  of  the  furniture  manufactured  in  Manila  and  the 
ir  towns  of  the  Philippines  is  sold  by  Chinese  merchants,  and 
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Chinese  workmen  are  chieflj'^  employed  in  its  manufacture,  there  are 
also  very  skillful  Filipino  cabinetmakers  in  the  islands.  A  discharged 
American  soldier  opened  a  cabinet  shop  in  Uoilo,  where  he  now 
employs  about  30  Filipino  mechanics  whom  he  trained  himself.  The 
process  of  teaching  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  requires  time 
and  patience,  especially  if  a  shop  must  be  made  to  pay  from  the 
start,  but  this  employer  succeeded.  He  said  that  work  cost  about 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  but  that  with  fully  ti*ained  men 
and  more  specialization  of  labor  the  cost  of  manufacturing  furniture 
could  be  made  lower  than  in  America.  His  employees  worked  10 
hours,  from  6  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.,  but  they  "  soldiered" 
away  part  of  their  time.  Occupations  were  not  specialized,  and  men 
were  simply  rated  according  to  skill.  One  man  was  paid  $1.20  silver 
currency  (50  cents  American  currency),  another  ?1.15  silver  currency 
(48  cents  American  currency),  and  another  95  cents  silver  currency 
(40  cents  American  currency)  a  da}^  Twenty  men  received  75  cents 
silver  currency  (32  cents  American  currency)  a  day.  A  number  of 
boys  were  paid  40  and  50  cents  silver  currency  (17  and  21  cents  Amer- 
ican currency)  a  day.  The  shop  turned  out  bedsteads,  wardrobes, 
tables,  and  chairs  that  were  equal  to  those  made  at  Manila,  and  in  dur- 
abilit}',  if  not  in  design  and  finish,  compared  favorably  with  medium 
American  factory  furniture.  In  Zamboanga  a  white  carpenter  was 
employing  Filipinos  at  cabinetmaking  to  fill  a  government  contract. 
The  men  were  paid  50  cents  silver  currency  (21  cents  American  cur- 
rency) a  day.  It  took  2  men  15  days  to  make  3  tables  that  would  cost 
$3  American  currency  each  in  the  United  States.  Including  poaterial, 
these  tables  cost  the  contractor  $8  American  currency  each,  and  he 
lost  money  on  the  contract.  Some  excellent,  welUfinished,  flat-top, 
native  hardwood  desks,  made  by  Filipino  workmen,  were  seen  at 
Masbate.  All  the  joining  and  dovetailing  were  perfect,  and  the  desks 
were  as  well  built  and  finished  as  if  made  to  order  in  America. 

Guitars  are  manufactured  in  Manila  and  some  of  the  provincial 
towns.  The  workmen  are  Filipinos,  and  division  of  labor  was 
observed  in  this  occupation.  There  are  no  large  factories,  and  usu- 
ally every  competent  workman  is  his  own  employer.  Helpers  receive 
50  cents  silver  currency  (21  cents  American  currency)  a  day.  In 
Iloilo  one  of  these  makers  completed  a  guitar  in  five  days,  upon  an 
order.  He  furnished  his  own  materials,  except  the  strings,  and 
charged  $5  silver  currency  ($2.10  American  currency)  for  the  com- 
pleted instrument.  The  making  of  canes,  some  of  them  with  silver 
heads,  and  of  carved  swagger  sticks  is  another  minor  industry  of  a 
similar  character,  unimportant  from  the  point  of  view  of  employment, 
but  indicating  skill  and  ability  to  produce  well-finished  and  exact  or 
artistic  work.  Still  more  suggestive  in  this  relation  is  the  Paete 
wood  carving.     For  over  a  century  this  little  village,  on  the  east 
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shore  of  Laguna  dc  Bay,  about  50  miles  from  Manila,  bas  been  the 
center  of  an  artistic  furniture  and  wood-carving  industiy .  The  statues 
and  fine  screens  and  carvings  in  the  Philippine  churches  are  moj^tly 
the  work  of  Paete  craftsmen.  This  cliurch  demand  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  this  industry  sprang  up  on  the  great  market  highway 
of  central  Luzon.  Some  of  the  furniture  made  in  Paete  follows  models 
and  designs  tliat  suggest  Chinese  influence,  and  probabl}*  an  oriental 
as  well  as  a  Christian  suggestion  is  behind  this  .work.  Possibly 
imported  Chinese  furniture  was  imitated  in  certain  instances,  and 
designs  derived  from  this  source  became  traditional,  for  a  new  influ- 
ence of  this  sort  has  manifested  itself  since  the  American  occupation, 
and  the  Paete  shops  are  now  manufacturing  chairs  after  the  latest 
American  models.  The  provincial  building  at  Santa  Cruz,  not  far 
from  Paete,  contains  Paete  interior  decorative  carving  showing  much 
taste  and  skill,  though  probably  the  designs  are  Spanish.  Such  supe- 
riority as  the  work  has  consists  in  technique  rather  than  in  originality. 
There  are  many  incongruities  and  amusing  anachronisms  in  the  religio- 
historical  statuary  made  at  Paete.  The  price  of  high-grade  work  is 
said  to  have  risen  300  per  cent  since  the  American  occupation.  Much 
of  this  carving  and  manufacturing  is  done  in  private  homes,  but  there 
is  an  establishment  in  the  village  that  attjiins  the  dignity  of  a  factory. 
Employment  is  on  a  wage  basis,  and  men  receive  $1  silver  currenc}' 
(42  cents  American  currency)  a  day,  upon  an  average.  They  recently 
learned  what  skilled  wood  carvers  were  jmid  in  the  United  States,  and 
struck  for  an  equal  wage.  Naturally  this  was  unsuccessful.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  estiiblishment  explained  that  the  men  did  not  accom- 
plish the  same  amount  of  work  as  American  wood  carvers.  The 
evidence  of  all  these  minor  woodworking  trades  points  to  considerable 
deftness  and  aptness  for  certain  forms  of  mechanical  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Filipino,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  clumsiness  in  larger  con- 
struction is  to  be  accounted  for  l)y  causes  that  lie  outside  of  himself. 
If  he  ultimately  fails  as  a  building  mechanic  it  will  be  l)ccause  he  can 
not  apply  figures  and  measurements  intelligent!}'  in  structural  work, 
not  l)ecause  he  can  not  attain  a  manual  mastery  of  his  trade. 

Masonry  construction,  as  already  remarked,  is  not  as  common  in  the 
Philippines  as  in  other  countries  that  have  been  under  Spanish  rule. 
The  master  masons,  like  the  carpenters,  are  mostly  Chinese.  Walls  of  a 
very  soft,  easily  dressed  limestone  are  often  ])uilt  around  private  grounds 
and  groups  of  tenements  in  Manila.  These  stones  are  dressed  with  a 
broad  adz  or  a  hatchet-like  tool  b}'  Chinese  stonecutters.  Bricklayei's 
lay  about  3()0  Spanish  brick  a  day.  In  Iloilo  their  dail)^  wage  varies 
from  $L  to  §1.50  silver  currency  (42  to  03  cents  American  currency). 
Some  boss  brickla\'ers  in  Manila  were  paid  $2.50  silver  currency 
($1.05  American  currency),  but  ordinary  journej-men  received  about 
^me  wage  as  in  Iloilo.     Helpers,  mortar  mixei's,  and  coolies  (car- 
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ricra)  receive  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  from  50  cents  to  $1 
Spanish  currency  (21  to  42  cents  American  currency)  a  day.  In  the 
hemp  province  of  Albay  bricklayers  were  paid  $2.50  silver  currency 
(1^1.05  American  currency)  in  1903.  Masonry  construction  in  about  as 
poor  in  its  way  as  f  I'ame  construction.  An  instance  was  observed  in 
Manila,  where  a  tile  floor  was  relaid  five  times  before  a  passable  job 
was  secured.  This  floor  was  estimated  to  cost  about  a  dollar  a  square 
foot,  and  it  took  seven  weeks  to  complete  it. 

There  is  little  specialization  in  the  building  trades.  Filipinos  seem 
to  be  relatively  most  numerous  among  the  painters.  The  same  man 
will  present  himself  one  day  as  a  carpenter,  the  next  as  a  painter,  and 
apparently  receives  the  same  wages  for  Ijoth  kinds  of  labor.  Very 
little  is  known  al)out  mixing  paints,  though  fairly  accui'ate  color 
results  are  secured.  No  drier  is  used  in  some  house  painting;  two 
or  three  months  after  application  a  coat  of  interior  wall  paint  was 
ol)served  to  remain  sticky  in  places. 

American  plumbinj  firms  arc  engaged  in  business  in  IVlanila,  but 
most  of  the  minor  jobs  are  done  by  the  Chinese.  The  latter  are  the 
poorest  possible  mechanics  in  this  field,  and  a  case  was  instanced  where 
an  entire  installation  had  to  be  taken  out  and  rcplacexi  by  an  American 
plumber  after  a  Chinese  contractor  had  made  two  ineffectual  attempts 
to  put  in  a  plant  that  would  work.  The  pi^prietor  of  an  American 
firm  said: 

We  employ  no  American  journeymen,  because  the  men  we  have  been 
able  to  get  would  go  off  on  a  drunk  when  most  needed,  and  so  Fili- 
pinos Iwive  proved  more  reliable.  We  employ  no  Chinese,  only  Fili- 
pinos and  American  foremen.  We  pay  onr  American  foremen  $5 
and  S6  American  curreiH»y  for  a  9-hour  dav,  and  pay  one  Filipino 
f^  silver  currency  [$2.52  American  currency]  and  the  others  $4  silver 
currency  [§l.t>8  American  currencyj.  Laborers  get  Si  and  $1.50 
silver  currency  [42  and  63  cents  American  currency]  a  da3\  The 
native  journeymen  do  neat  work,  can  wipe  a  joint  and  turn  out  as 
good  a  job  as  anybody,  under  American  siipervision.  We  encounter 
competition  from  Chinese  and  Filipinos.  They  work  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  and  cut  prices  down  to  the  lowest  figure,  but  they  do  very  poor 
work.  All  the  plumbing  in  the  Bay  View  Hotel  had  to  be  replax^ed; 
some  others  have  been  torn  out  several  times.  We  are  often  called 
upon  to  do  jobs  spoiled  bj^  the  Orientals. 

Machine  shops  and  ship  building  and  repairing  works  employ  more 
highly  skilled  mechanics  than  any  other  estal)lishments  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  firms  of  this  kind  in  Manila  and  Cavite  number  0  and 
employ  3,782  hands.  Besides  these  there  is  the  navy-yard  at  Cavite, 
employing  from  2,000  to  3,000  mechanics,  and  smaller  private  shops 
exist  at  C-ehii  and  lloilo.  Much  complaint  was  heard  in  this  business 
of  the  competition  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  j^ards,  and  it  was 
from  these  firms  that  the  most  insistent  demand  for  Chinese  lalK)r  was 
encountered.     The  changes  made  by  the  American  Government,  espe- 
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cially  in  tariff  and  immigration  legislation,  have  particularly  affected 
this  industry.  The  dependence  of  employer.s  upon  Chinese  skilled 
labor  has  been  greater  in  these  occupations  than  in  any  other.  Rela- 
tively to  the  field  of  emplo}''ment  there  is. a  small  supply  of  trained 
Filipino  workmen.  The  influence  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the 
Philippines,  as  compared  with  Chinese  ports,  is  earliest  and  most  acutely 
felt  in  a  line  of  rainufacture  that  has,  so  to  speak,  an  ambulatory 
product.  The  cost  of  a  steamer  or  launch  is  not  materially  increased 
by  delivering  it  over  600  miles  of  salt  water,  nor  is  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing much  greater  if  one  sends  a  vessel  the  same  distance  for  docking. 
A  very  slight  difference  in  wages  will  more  than  counter])alance  the 
additional  expense  of  transportation  and  enables  the  foreign  competitor 
to  underbid  his  local  rival.  The  use  of  machinery  in  the  Philippines 
is  so  limited,  outside  of  water  transportation,  that  no  local  support  of 
importance  is  given  the  metal-working  trades  outside  the  dockyards. 
For  these  reasons,  now  that  Chinese  are  excluded  and  wages  have 
risen  greatly  in  the  trades  they  so  largely  monopolize  in  Manila,  there 
is  at  present  a  severe  depression  in  this  old  established  industry. 

Speaking  of  the  rise  of  wages  in  these  occupations  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  and  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  production,  the  manager 
,  of  one  establishment  said: 

I  was  foreman  of  the  Cavite  yards  in  1891)  when  the  best-paid  man 
in  the  shops  received  bat  $1.50  silver  currency  a  day.     Now  my  best 

Said  men  nere  get  $4  silver  currency  [$1.08  American  currency)  a 
ay.  1  recently  figured  on  a  contract  for  a  Government  launch  which 
was  finall}'  ^iven  to  a  Hongkong  firm.  Their  price  was  $1,900,  and 
mine  was  $2,300.  The  difference  in  price  was  simply  the  difference  in 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  two  places.  Why  should  the  Government 
keep  the  Chinese  out  of  Manila  and  then  give  them  its  work  to  do  in 
Hongkong? 

COMPARATIVE   HOURS   OF   LABOR   AND   WAG?:s   PKR   DAY    (AMERICAN   CURRENCY)    IN 
FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS,  FOR  5  SELECTED  CITIES. 
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The  wages  of  foremen  are  not  included  in  Habana  or  Honolulu,  and 
the  .salaries  of  white  foremen  are  not  included  in  the  three  other  cities 
for  which  data  are  given. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Manila  is  therefore  less  than  one-half  the 
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rate  paid  in  Habana  or  Honolulu,  but  in 'the  latter  two  places  the 
workmen  are  white  mechanics,  whose  labor  efficiency  is  two  or  three 
times  that  of  the  oriental  and  Filipino  mechanics  employed  at  Manila 
and  Cavite.  The  factor  of  labor  efficienc}"  is  probably  about  equal  at 
Hongkong,  Surabaya  (Java),  and  Manila,  although  the  Chinese  at 
Hongkong  are  steadier  workers,  and  the  Madurese  Malays  at  Sura- 
baya, who  have  been  trained  mechanics  in  this  arsenal  and  shipyard 
center  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  for  generations,  probabl}'  possess 
more  skill  and  application  than  the  Filipinos.  So,  if  any  difference 
exists  in  the  quality  of  the  workmen  in  these  three  places,  it  is  prob- 
ably to  the  disadvantage  of  Manila.  Meantime  wages  in  that  city  are 
nearly  double  the  rate  at  Suraba3^a  and  fully  treble  those  paid  m  the 
neighboring  and  competing  port  of  Hongkong.  In  this  estimate  the 
hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  wages  per  diem,  are  considered.  When 
we  add  the  fact  that  this  difference  in  lal>or  price  has  arisen  within  the 
short  period  of  the  American  occupation  and  has  largely  occurred 
since  1900,  the  serious  disturbance  in  the  condition  of  this  industrj^, 
which  probably  engages  more  capital  and  emploj's  more  skilled  labor 
than  any  other  in  the  islands,  wMU  be  appreciated. 

The  total  number  of  mechanics  in  the  service  of  the  15  machine 
shops  of  Manila  in  1903  was,  according  to  the  census  report,  918. 
There  were  also  147  emploved  at  Iloilo.  In  the  latter  city  the  best 
mechanics,  both  Chinese  and  Tagalogs,  come  from  Manila  and  receive 
$2  to  $2.50  silver  currency  (§0.84  to  $1.05  American  currency)  a 
day.  But  the  work  done  is  mostly  repairing  and  is  seldom  of  a  char- 
acter to  require  the  employment  of  the  most  highly  skilled  workmen. 
Also  the  cost  of  living  in  these  towns  is  somewhat  less  than  in  Manila. 

Filipino  mechanics  in  the  metal-working  trades  are  said  to  show 
aptitude,  learning  readily  the  technique  of  their  craft  and  acquiring  a 
fair,  practical  understanding  of  the  mechanical  principles  applied  to 
tools  and  machinerv.     Thev  make  careful  and  accurate  litters.     But 

«>  ft 

they  avoid  those  branches  of  their  occupation  that  involve  hard  ph3's- 
ioal  labor  or  disagreeable  surroundings,  such  as  boiler  making.  As  was 
noted  by  an  employer  all'eady  quoted,  the}'  are  readier  than  the  Chi- 
nese at  bridge  building,  rigging,  and  high  structural  work.  The  Mon- 
golian will  delve  underground  or  dive  into  a  dark  boiler,  tasks  disa- 
greeable or  terrible  for  a  Malay,  while  the  latter  wmII  ascend  heights 
and  swing  himself  into  the  air  from  scaffolds  with  a  venturesomeness 
that  the  Chinaman  never  seeks  to  emulate.  Only  Filipino  mechanics 
were  engaged  in  erecting  a  large  cigar  factory  in  Manila,  where 
the  construction  was  entirely  of  iron  sheeting  over  a  spider  frame  of 
steel.  These  men  worked  rapidh'  and  skillfully.  They  were  paid  $2 
and  §3  silver  currency  (84  cents  an  J  $1.26  American  currency)  a 
da}'.  In  Singapore  a  large,  three-stor\%  steel-fi'ame  commercial  build- 
ing was  observed  in  process  of  construction.     While  the  masons  and 
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according  to  skill  into  the  well-deiined  ranks  of  masters,  journeymen, 
helpers,  and  apprentices.  Industrial  service  is  much  like  domestic 
service  and  is  often  confused  with  the  latter.  A  statistical  picture  of 
these  conditions  would  be  as  unreliable  as  an  algebraic  formula  for 
the  weather. 

A  cutter  in  what  was  probably  the  best  tailor's  shop  in  Manila  was 
paid  $100  American  currency  a  month.  This  man  was  a  Spanish 
Creole.  Tailors  regularly  employed  received  $35  silver  currency 
($14.70  American  currency)  a  month.  The  cost  of  making  a  coat  in 
this  establishment  was  estimated  at  $4  silver  currency  ($1.68  Amer- 
ican currency)  and  that  of  making  a  pair  of  trousers  $1  silver  cur- 
renc}"  (42  cents  American  currency).  A  well-informed  Filipino  labor 
leader  said  that  sewing  women  usually  earned  about  $8  silver  cur- 
rency ($3.36  American  currency)  a  month  if  they  worked  steadily;  but 
that  a  few  especially  skillful  hands,  employed  on  expensive  garments, 
could  earn  $20  silver  currency  ($8.40  American  cun-ency)  a  month. 
Shoe  and  slipper  makers  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  division  of  labor  in  these  occupations.  A  man  receives  60 
to  75  cents  silver  currency  (25  to  32  cents  American  currency)  for 
making  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  may  earn  $1  a  day  in  Manila.  According 
to  the  city  assessor's  statistics  there  are  no  importing  tailors  in  Manila, 
but  there  are  16  who  occupy  larger  shops  and  217  who  occupy  small 
shops  and  doorways.  The  city  has  one  importing  bootmaker,  15  who 
occupy  larger  shops,  and  46  occup^nng  small  shops  and  doorways. 
Those  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  large  number  of  slipper 
makers,  who  manufacture  the  usual  footgear  of  most  Manila  residents 
who  do  not  dispense  altogether  with  this  superfluity. 

Besides  the  i>alm  hats  woven  in  the  Philippines  there  are  some  felt 
and  straw  braid  hats  manufactured  in  Manila  bv  a  German  firm  which 
has  a  hat  and  umbrella  factory  in  that  city,  and  also  operates  a  match 
factory  in  the  Pasig  suburbs.     The  manager  of  this  establishment  said: 

VTq  employ  about  40<)  in  the  hat  and  120  in  the  match  factory. 
About  one-half  of  these  are  women.  Wngos  have  increased  40  or  50 
per  cent  since  the  Americans  took  the  islands.  The  change  from 
^'Mexican"  to  ^^Conant"  [Philippine  currency]  money  will  mean 
another  increase  of  20  per  cent,  as  exchange  rules  at  present.  Our 
hands  work  very  irregular!}'.  The  cost  of  doing  work  is  twice  what 
it  is  in  Germany.  We  pay  about  a  dollar  silver  for  work  that  would 
cost  a  mark  [24  cents]  in  Germany.  Our  people  work  from  7  to  12 
a.  m.  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  or  6  p.  m.,  according  to  the  season.  We 
are  beginning  to  export  some,  but  the  duty  on  materials  used  in  man- 
ufacture— such  as  braid,  wool,  gum,  leather,  and  ribbcjns,  hampers  us. 
We  should  have  a  rebate  on  these  materials  when  wo  export  them 
again  in  finished  goods.  We  make  wooden  matches  entirely.  The 
wood  is  imported  in  blocks  from  America.  We  are  introducing  women 
in  all  machine  work  in  both  factories  where  possible,  because  we  find 
them  steadier  and  more  intelligent  than  men.      Those  that  are  on 
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the  average  earnings  of  women  at  not  to  exceed  dOoents  and  of  men  at 
not  to  exceed  $1.20  silver  currency  {38  and  60  cents  American  cur- 
rency, respectively)  a  day.  In  certain  teHtimonj'  before  an  official 
commissioner  in  1908  the  statement  wa.s  made:  *"'  An  uncle  of  mine 
works  for  the  Philippine  Tobacco  Company  and  has  been  thei*e  12 
years  now.  His  salary  was  raised  this  month  to  16  pesos  [$6,72 
American  currency].  He  was  getting  12  po^os  [$5.04  American  cur- 
rency] before/'  The  best  selectors  receive  from  $100  to  $150  silver 
currency  ($42  to  $68  Ameriean  currency)  a  month.  A  German  manager 
said:  'Mt  is  not  much  cheaper  to  manufacture  cigars  here  than  in 
Germiiny — very  little  if  any  cheai)er."  The  export  trade  in  cigars 
lias  been  injured  by  recent  tariff  changes  in  Ja^mn  and  the  Australian 
Common  wealth. 

A  small  country  factory  was  visited  where  20  to  80  girls  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  cigarettes  by  hand.  They  were  paid  a 
real  (12^  cents  silver  currency  or  6i  cents  American  currency)  for 
making  up  a  package  of  papers  of  1,(K)0  sheets.  Girls  could  work  up 
from  two  to  three  packages  of  {lapers — that  is,  make  from  2,000  to 
3,000  cigarettes  a  day.  So  their  average  daily  earnings  when  employed 
constantly  would  be  from  25  to  87i  cents  silver  currency  (lOJ  to  15f 
cents  American  currency). 

Lithographing  usually  accompanies  extensive  cigar  manufacturing, 
as  the  demand  for  labels  and  advertising  work  made  by  the  toliacco 
firms  can  best  be  supplied  b}"  a  local  estiiblishment.  There  are  4 
lithographing  works,  usually  witli  job-printing  departments  run  in 
connection,  in  Manila.  One  manager  said:  ''We  pay  good  native 
engi-avers  §S0  to  $100  silver  currency  [$ii8.60  to  $42  American  cur- 
rency] a  month,  and  pressmen  up  to  $18  silver  currency  [$7.56 
American  currency]  a  week  in  our  lithographic  department.  They 
work  Avell  w^ien  watched,  but  are  irregular,  and  we  do  not  try  to 
apprentice  them.  Tliere  is  a  vexatious  tariff  on  the  materials  we  use. 
The  cost  of  work  is  nlnnit  the  same  here  as  in  Gonuany."  Another 
employer  in  the  same  industry  said:  "I  have  been  in  business  in 
Manila  20  years.  In  181)7  we  paid  $1  silver  currency  a  day  on  an 
average  and  got  5  days'  work  a  week.  Now  we  pay  $2.50  silver 
currency  |$i.05  American  currency]  a  da}^  and  get  al)out  3  days' 
work  a  w^eek.  As  artists,  the  Filipinos  are  like  monkeys — they 
just  imitate  and  put  in  all  the  defe<'ts.  Filipinos  here  get  higher 
pay  than  (icrmans  in  Europe.  The  (Jerman  gets  5  or  6  marks  a  day 
|$1.19  to  $1.43  Amerii'an  currency]  at  home;  the  Filipino  gets  $2.50 
or  $8  silver  currem'y  [Si. 05  to  $1.26  American  currency]  and  works 
7i  hours  to  the  German's  10  hours.  Germans  will  do  two  or  three 
Limes  as  much  as  Filipinos.  If  we  could  get  Americiin  workmen  in 
Manila  for  the  same  wage  they  are  paid  in  the  United  States  I  should 
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employ  them  altogether.  I  am  now  paying  up  to  $4.50  and  ^  sil- 
ver currency  [$1.89  and  $2.10  American  currency]  to  my  best  Filipino 
lithographers.  They  have  demanded  higher  wages  three  times.  Two 
times  I  let  them  have  a  raise  and  the  third  time  I  refused  them.  They 
struck,  but  came  back  to  work  in  a  few  days.  Compositors  set  3,500 
*ens'  in  7  hours  for  $2.50  silver  currency  [$1.05  American  currency] 
a  day.  I  am  speaking  of  the  very  best  men.  The  others  set  from 
1,800  to  2,500  'ens.'" 

A  number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  published  in  Manila.  At 
least  5  of  these,  including  3  of  the  dailies,  are  in  English.  Besides  the 
offices  of  these  publications  there  are  several  establishments  devoted 
exclusively  to  job  and  book  printing.  One  of  the  latter  is  that  of  an 
American  firm  with  a  modern  plant,  capable  of  turning  out  as  fine 
work  as  is  common  in  the  United  States.  The  government  printing 
office  also  has  a  new  building  and  equipment  and  its  typographical 
work  compares  favombly  with  that  of  Washington.  All  of  this 
implies  a  fairly  large  field  of  employment  and  considembie  skill  in 
the  printing  trades.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1903  there 
were  922  persons  employed  in  these  occupations  in  Manila  in  offices 
having  an  annual  product  of  1,000  pesos  or  over.  None  of  the  pro- 
vincial offices  is  reported  separately,  though  3  have  a  product  of  the 
value  mentioned. 

Some  excellent  bookwork  was  done  in  Manila  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  A  few  of  the  university  and  trade-school  memorias 
were  esi>ecially  creditable.  But  the  present  high-grade  workmanship 
attained  in  many  of  the  Philippine  offices  is  due  chiefly  to  supervision 
and  training  given  b}'  American  typographers.  The  execution  of 
work  is  to  a  large  extent  intrusted  to  Filipino  workmen,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  been  trained  in  this  craft,  although  accom- 
panied doubtless  by  many  incidents  exasperating  to  their  emplo3'ers 
and  teachers,  argues  well  for  their  capacit}'  to  receive  instruction. 
The  superintendent  of  the  government  printing  office  replied  b\'  letter 
to  a  nimiber  of  questions  addressed  to  him  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  printing  trades  and  the  experience  of  the  government  office 
with  native  labor  as  follows: 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  annual  product  of  an  employee,  based 
on  the  same  working  day,  is  less  than  m  the  States.  Constant  labor 
in  a  tropical  climate  is  enervating.  As  a  result  there  is  more  sickness, 
and  recuperation  is  slower.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  sick  leave  is 
required  by  our  American  employees. 

>Vages  of  American  employees  are  appreciablv  higher  in  Manila 
than  in  the  States,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  such  laborers  and  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  In  this  bureau  flll  such  emploj'ees  act  as 
instructors  to  the  native  help.  All  native  craftsmen  are  considered 
and  rated  as  not  being  fully  qualified  journeymen,  never  having  served 
a  regular  course  of  apprenticeship,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
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appointments  and  detail  of  a  modern  printing  office.  It  is  the  stated 
policy  of  the  civil  commission  to  pay  tlie  native,  as  regards  compensa- 
tion for  labor,  at  the  same  scale  as  Americans,  provided  the  product 
is  equal — quantity  and  quality  considered. 

Experience  of  this  bureau,  while  not  covering  a  sufficient  period  to 
give  a  conclusive  report,»demonstratea  that  native  employees  can  be 
teuffht  all  branches  of  the  printing  trades,  and  that  they  learn  auickly 
anf  display  considerable  intelligence.  Ttiey  readily  take  to  Uie  im- 
proved machinery  and  operate  them  with  care.  The  rudiments  of 
the  several  trades  are  speedily  grasped,  and  progress  is  shown  as  they 
advance.  There  are  two  regularly  assigned  on  linotype  machines; 
natives  operate  all  machinery  in  the  bindery  and  electrotype  and  stereo- 
tvpe  rooms.  It  is  too  early  to  venture  an  assertion  as  to  their  initia- 
tive and  their  executive  ability.  It  is  my  policy  to  require  attendance 
on  night  schools,  so  they  may  be  able  to  follow  written  instructions 
direct  from  our  requisitions,  offering  an  incentive  to  their  own  appli- 
cation and  execution. 

An  apprentice  law  was  passed  March  3,  1903,  and  provides  a  bonus 
to  every  native  craftsman  for  each  full  day  worked  during  a  three- 
year  period.  Attendance  is  comparatively  regular  and,  considering 
the  rapid  change  from  the  many  hesta  days  celebrated  under  Spanish 
rule,  is  very  gratifying.  Many  of  these  employees  have  not  lost  a  day's 
work  in  several  months,  and  trie  general  attendance  is  commendable. 

One  of  the  American  dailies  in  Manila  pays  its  3  Filipino  pressmen 
$(J,  *16,  and  $20  silver  currency  (§2.52,  *6.72,  and  $8.40  American 
currency)  a  week,  respectively;  a  Filipino  engineer  is  paid  $15  silver 
currency  ($6.30  American  currency);  2  circulators  receive  $7  and 
and  1  receives  $7.50  silver  currency  a  week  ($2.94  and  $3.15  Amer- 
ican currency);  3  compositors  receive  $12,  3  receive  $15,  4  receive 
$18,  and  1  each  receives  $21,  $24,  and  $27  silver  currency,  or  wages 
ranging  from  $5.04  to  $11.34  American  currency  a  week.  The  gov- 
ernment printing  office  pays  its  Filipino  ''junior  compositors,"  who 
are  mostly  young  men  trained  in  the  office,  wages  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $1.62i^  American  currency  a  day;  pressmen  of  the  same  cate- 
gory receive  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day,  and  bookbinders  from  75 
cents  to  $1.62i^  American  currency  a  day. 

Seveml  miscellaneous  trades  are  followed  in  Manila  that  afford  a 
limited  or  precarious  field  of  employment.     In  the  aggregate  they 
give  work  to  a  large  number  of  people,  though  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  they  engage  is  small  and  no  large  establishments  exist  where 
they  form  the  sole  occupation.     An  American  employing  harness- 
maker  said:  "My  workmen  are  all  natives.     They  learn  easily  and 
are  naturally  dexterous.     They  work  9i  hours  a  day,  and  do  about 
one-third  as  much  as  an  American.     I  pay  them  $2.50  and  $3  Philip- 
")inc  currency  [$1.25  to  $1.50  American  currency]  a  day,  according  to 
bility."     Another  American  employer,  who  owned  a  tin  and  sheet- 
letal  shop,  and  also  did  some  plumbing,  said:  "The  cost  of  work, 
laking  a  tin  or  iron  tank,  for  instance,  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
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States.  I  pay  my  men  from  $2  up  to  $7  silver  currency  [84  cents *to 
$2.94:  American  currencj^]  a  day.  That's  the  highest,  and  I  pay  it  to  a 
Filipino  who  has  been  with  me  for  3  years  and  was  a  trained  mechanic 
previously.  Filipinos  learn  very  well,  but  are  not  regular.  Chinese 
competition  is  our  worst  enemy.  They  undercut  by  scamping  work. 
We  don't  want  any  more  Chinese  here,  but  ought  to  get  rid  of  those 
we  have.  There  are  enough  Filipinos  ready  to  do  the  work.  Amer- 
icans won't  stick  to  ordinary  mechanic's  work,  but  are  needed  as  fore- 
men. We  plumbers  thought  of  organizing  a  union  a  few  years  ago, 
but  found  the  laws  wouldn't  let  us."  An  American  optician  said:  ''I 
have  trained  that  native  boy  in  the  9  months  he  has  been  working  here 
to  grind  lens  edges  very  well,  and  I  shall  try  him  on  surfaces  in  a 
short  time.  He  learns  very  well."  An  employing  baker  and  candy 
manufacturer  said:  "One  good  American  girl  can  dip  3  times  as  many 
chocolates  or  wrap  3  times  as  many  caramels  as  one  of  our  Filipino 
employees  or  a  Chinaman.  1  employ  American  bakers  and  Filipino 
helpers.  I  am  not  training  Filipinos  to  become  bakers  because  this  is 
a  business  I  couldn't  trust  under  their  sole  charge.  I  pay  my  Filipino 
helpers  $12  and  $15  silver  currency  [$5.04  and  $6.30  American  cur- 
rency] a  njonth.     They  lodge  themselves." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  skilled  and  urban  occupations  the 
neighborhood  distribution  of  these  trades  should  be  mentioned.  As 
in  other  countries  where  primitive  industrial  conditions  prevail,  and 
as  formerly  in  England  and  Europe,  certain  crafts  are  sometimes  con- 
fined to  particular  villages,  where  the}^  form  the  occupation  of  almost 
all  the  able-bodied  workers.  This  of  course  is  true  upon  a  large 
scale  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time,  where  Troy  linen  goods 
or  Lynn  shoes  indicate  a  similar  centering  of  an  industry  in  one  local- 
ity. The  wood  carving  mentioned  as  paete  is  one  instance  of  this  in 
the  Philippines.  Similarly  Meycauayan,  in  Bulacdn,  and  Las  Pinas, 
near  Cavite,  are  silversmith  towns;  Mariquina,  near  Manila,  is  a 
pueblo  of  shoemakers.  •  Other  towns  are  noted  for  hat  or  mat  weaving 
or  for  other  local  fabrics.  This  predominance  of  a  mechanical  trade  in 
a  single  village  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  training  of  the  friars,  who 
took  pains  to  instruct  the  people  of  a  certain  locality  in  a  particular 
craft.  If  this  is  true,  historical  evidence  unknown  to  the  writer  prob- 
ably exists  for  the  fact.  But  the  same  condition  prevails,  for  instance, 
in  Java,  where  a  single  village  is  famous  for  printing  sarongs,  and 
another  for  making  sandals.  There  is  little  wage  service  in  these 
village  industries.  What  employment  there  is  resembles  domestic 
service.  The  work  is  done  by  the  members  of  a  family,  with  the 
assistance,  possibly,  of  a  few  household  servants. 
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COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

While  a  large  proportion — over  45  per  cent — of  the  native  workers 
in  the  Philippines  are  engaged  in  primar}'  production,  especially  agri- 
cultui^al  labor,  and  a  relatively  sniall  numlKjr  are  engaged  in  secondary 
production,  represented  by  the  skilled  trades,  the  number  employed 
/  in  commerce  and  exchange  as  a  distinct  and  sole  occupation  is  rela- 
i  tively  unimi)ortant.  This  is  partly  l^ecause  such  trading  as  exists  is 
j  largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  and  Europeans,  and  partly  l>eeause  the 
I  development  of  the  country  and  standard  of  living  do  not  demand  an 
active  or  extensive  exchange  of  conunodities.  A  tao  engages  in  trans- 
portiition  to  the  extent  of  carrying  a  small  amount  of  produce  to 
market  occasionally,  but  outside  of  Manila  the  market  is  by  no  means 
so  important  an  institution  in  the  Philippines  as  in  most  oriental 
countries.  The  cottager  may  expose  a  few  bananas  for  sale  neiir  the 
roadside,  but  in  the  barrios^  and  even  in  many  municipal  centers,  there 
are  almost  no  shopkeepers.  Outside  of  Manila  and  the  larger  port 
towns  the  Philippines  present  a  notable  lack  of  that  lively  bargaining 
spirit  that  is  so  common  in  the  East.  The  Filipino  doesn't  haggle  as 
a  rule.  lie  is  commercially  self-contained.  If  he  has  any  mercantile 
instinct  it  has  suffered  atrophy  under  the  discipline  of  the  friars  and 
'  the  keen  competition  of  the  Chinese.  Among  the  Tagalogs  the  women 
are  said  to  be  more  enterprising  and  shai'per  at  business  tlian  the  men. 
Land  trans|)ortation  does  not  employ  a  professional  class  like  the 
carretcros  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  nmleteers  of  South  America.  Manila 
has  an  inefficient  tram  line,  which  is  now  being  converted  into  a  modem 
and  extensive  system  of  electric  traction.  The  licensed  vehicles  include 
2,118  carromatas  (a  2-wheeled  covered  conveyance  that  is  fortunately 
strictly  localized  in  that  city),  and  9:16  carretellas  and  1,0(>8  carretones, 
both  of  which  are  classes  of  2-wheeled  carts  ujjed  for  transjwrting  per- 
sons and  goods.  There  are  also  673  nondescript  2-wheeled  vehicles 
reported  and  611  carriages.  Four-wheeled  wagons  are  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  government  departments.  The  wages  of  cocheros 
in  private  employment  vary  widely,  according  to  the  caprice  or  inex- 
perience of  employers.  Livery  stables  pa}'  about  $20  silver  currency 
($S.40  American  currency)  a  month. 

The  sole  railway  in  the  Philippines  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
another  connection.  It  has  1 ,005  employees  in  its  operating  and  traffic 
department  and  150  men  employed  in  the  shoi>s.  The  wages  are 
appended  in  a  table,  from  statistics  gathered  by  the  census  department 
Ml  11)03.  Speaking  particularly  of  this  group  of  occupations,  the  man- 
Lgor  of  this  railway  said: 

All  our  shop  mechanics  are  Filipinos.  We  can  make  a  complete 
ocomotive.  1  hey  are  slow,  but  do  their  work  very  well.  The}'  fit 
iccurately  and  turn  out  as  good  a  job  as  an  American  or  English. 
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mechanic,  though  it  takes  them  twice  the  time  to  do  it.  They  can  not 
use  figures  or  calculate  and  must  have  white  foremen  over  them.  In 
14  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  train  up  a  traffic  inspector  from  their 
numbers. 

The  Filipinos  must  be  treated  rather  more  paternally  than  Euro- 
peans. We  keep  a  "personal  book,"  with  every  man's  record,  tines, 
etc.  Our  old  men  often  come  around  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  an3'where 
from  $10  to  $1()0  silver  currency  [§4.2()  to  §12  American  currencj^] 
to  build  a  house  or  for  some  special  object  like  that,  and  we  always 
try  to  accommodate  them  if  their  record  is  good.  I  am  not  aware  of 
anv  labor  laws  or  employer's  liability.  We  have  few  accidents  and 
help  out  our  employees,  if  they  suffer  from  them,  of  our  own  accord. 

Organizations  have  been  formed  among  our  men  and  there  were  a 
few  strikes,  especially  in  1001,  but  never  anything  serious  or  that 
affected  the  administration  of  the  road. 

Marine  transportation  and  longshore  occupations  are  relatively  more 
important.  There  is  direct  shipment  from  local  ports  in  nearly  all  the 
important  islands,  as  well  as  a  brisk  interisland  trade.  The  steam 
fleet  employed  in  traffic  between  the  islands  includes  13  steam  vessels 
of  over  1,000  tons  gross  burden  and  101  of  l>etween  100  and  1,000 
tons.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  interisland  army  transports,  and  to  a 
fleet  of  15  new  coast-guard  boats,  which  make  regular  trips  through- 
out the  archipelago  in  the  service  of  the  civil  government.  Altogether 
21,563  licenses  were  issued  from  January  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901,  to 
coastwise  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  110,908  tons.  All  lioats  of 
over  1  ton  burden  are  licensed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  vessels  of  less 
than  5  tons  are  engaged  in  the  Borneo-Sulu  trade.  Most  of  the  larger 
interisland  sailing  vessels  are  brigantinesand  schooners,  but  the  various 
native  types  predominate  among  the  smaller  boats.  Native  paroas, 
which  are  the  typical  Malay  sailing  canoe,  are  numerous  and  range  from 
2  or  3  to  nearly  10  tons  burden.  Barangayans,  also  native  boats  with 
tonnage  limits  about  the  same  as  the  paroas,  are  interesting  as  preserv- 
ing the  name  of  the  vessels  with  which  the  original  Malay  immigrants 
presumably  came  to  the  Philippines;  for  the  word  barangay — origi- 
nally probably  a  canoe  load  of  people — is  the  native  name  for  village 
or  settlement.  These  native  boats  do  in  the  aggregate  a  large  carry- 
ing business,  and  ply  up  the  large  rivers  as  well  as  along  the  coast. 
Indeed,  the  paroas  engage  to  some  extent  in  export  trade  with  Borneo 
and  possibly  other  East  Indian  islands,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  one 
of  them,  just  in  from  a  foreign  port,  lying  in  quarantine  at  Iloilo. 
The  conditions  of  employment  on  these  boats  are  unknown.  Some  of 
the  Moro  cmf  t  are  manned  by  domestic  slaves  or  peons,  and  this  may 
be  the  case  sometimes  of  those  sailing  to  Christian  provinces. 

The  prevailing  rates  of  wage^j  in  the  marine  carrying  trades  were 
given  b}'  some  of  the  large  shipping  companies  as  follows:  Eleven 
Spanish  and  2  Filipino  masters  received  $260  silver  currency 
($109.20  American  currency);  3  Spanish  received  $220  silver  ($92.10 
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«  »  •  •  ^    \  Spanish  %120  silver  (§50.40  American),  and  9  Spanish  and  4: 
«%-»*^  jj^os   *ilO   silver   (^0.20   American)   a   month;  11   Spanish,    1 
m  ^  •  *  .|^    and  3  Filipino  chief  i 


,^^ 


,jj    ^  engineers  received  $260  silver  (:J109. 20 

•'^^    /ri<'*")'  ^  Filipino  rexjeived  $220  silver  ($92.40  American),  and  1 


t*  *  llO  American  currency)  a  month.  Head  firemen  received  $32  and 
^  inii^^*  firemen  $24  silver  currency  ($13.44  and  $10.08  American 
^^  •t-oncy)  a  month.  Helmsmen  and  quartermasters  received  from  $25 
*  **  *45  silver  currency  ($10.50  to  $18.90  American  currency)  monthly. 
0^^  .•^^.j,  were  paid  $20  silver  currency  ($8.40  American  currency)  a 
t^**'^  ith.     All  employees  under  the  second  assistant  engineers  men- 


lod  wtMO  Filipinos,  and  all  these  wages  are  in  addition  to  food  and 
t'^^^\toYi^.  Six  Spanish  and  11  Filipino  stewards  received  $40  silver 
*l*^**.j.^,,ioy  ($IG.80  American  currencj)  a  month.  Chief  cooks  were  all 
^•^f  I  ..jiiios  and  received  the  same  pay  as  stewards.  Second  cooks  were 
^  *  ..1  the  same  rate  as  sailors,  and  cabin  boys  and  apprentices  received 


l7**^  j^ilver  currency  ($6.30  American  currency)  a  month. 
^^y-yn  ^h^  coast-guard  boats  Filipino  seamen  receive  $15  American  cur- 
^.y  a  month,  and  15  cents  American  currency  a  day  for  i-ations. 
iT^^    ^'lio  government  cold-storage  harbor  launches  engineers  are  paid 
^^\q  ami  $480  American  currency  a  year,  and  sailors  from  $15  to  $18 
^^^    yicaii  currency  a  month,  without  boai-d.     The  wages  paid  on  pearl- 
V*^^  ^^hooners  have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  connection.     They 
nt».^  niore  representative  of  the  rate  of  pay  prevailing  on  the  small 
f4*i^"  -.i:jlan^  sailing  craft.     On  a  local  schooner  owned  by  an  American 
i'*^"^  ^ptain  was  paid  $20  silver  currency  ($8.40  American  currency) 
*•'     ^\\<^^  ^^  silver  currency  ($2.52  American  currency)  a  month, 
•'''.  ,  ri*^  rations,  but  not  fish.     This  was  a  small  boat  of  6  or  6  tons 
"       4 .1  .«"^  ^l^G  owner  said  he  paid  about  the  same  wages  that  were 
>      .  ,,,  Tiiitive  puroas.     Upon  coast  lorchas  or  barges  in  the  Visayas 
7     M      rnrrency  ($:).30  American  currenc}^)  a  month  and  rations  is 
r'    .   ,.. ;  %vi  avemgo  wage. 
'  ^     ,,*  ^^nftfsn  seem  to  possess  the  same  characteristics  and  their 
♦    -  *    vxperience  the  same  vicissitudes  in  the  Philippines  as 
^* »  lilber  countries.     Their  work  is  of  so  irregular  a  char- 
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acter  and  the  demand  for  their  labor  is  subject  to  such  violent  fluctu- 
ations that  they  are  often  tempted  to  squeeze  the  last  possible  cent 
out  of  an  emergency  by  suddenly  demanding  higher  wages,  and  they 
face  with  even  less  concern  than  other  Filipino  workmen  the  prospect 
of  a  period  of  idleness,  for  such  periods  are  a  common  feature  of  their 
trade.  Stevedores  are  paid  $1  silver  currency  (42  cents  American  cur- 
rency) a  day  in  Manila,  by  private  firms,  and  50  cents  American  cur- 
rency' a  day  by  the  government.  Those  working  for  private  firms  are 
employed  from  6  to  8  a.  m.,  from  8.30  to  12,  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  6 
p.  m.  One  stevedore  foreman  said:  "We  are  now  paying  $1  silver 
currency  [42  cents  American]  on  shore  and  $1.10  silver  currency  [46 
cents  American]  on  sea,  the  10  cents  extra  being  to  pay  for  the  food 
that  the  men  take  out  with  them  on  the  lighters.  They  average  9i 
hours  on  the  wharf  and  about  9  hours  effective  labor  when  on  the 
lighters.  There  are  no  Tagalogs  in  this  occupation.  The  members 
of  that  tribe  are  too  aristocratic  for  this  work,  and  only  enter  our 
emplo}'  as  checkers.  All  our  laborers  are  Ilocanos,  Igorots,  and  other 
tribesmen.  They  are  not  strong  men — not  so  strong  as  the  Hongkong 
Chinese — but  the}'  pack  regularly  220-pound  sacks  of  rice,  and  some- 
times carry  two  sacks,  that  is,  440  pounds.  They^  carr}'  regularly  five 
49-pound  sacks  of  flour."  The  cost  of  discharging  army  transports  is 
28  and  29  cents  American  currency  a  ton.  Quartermaster-General 
Humphrey  says  in  his  report: 

The  experience  of  this  office  and  that  of  the  various  offices  in  charge 
of  the  diuerent  branches  under  my  direction  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
favorable  to  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  Filipino  laborer.  As 
skilled  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  competent  Americans,  they 
have  shown  ability  and  quick  comprehension,  with  a  willingness  to 
learn  and  adopt  new  and  improved  methcTds.  As  stevedores,  laborers, 
etc.,  they  exhibit  the  same  characteristics,  and  have  been  found  capa- 
ble of  handling  their  work  expeditiously  and  efficientlv.  The  padrone 
system  has  been  broken  up  and  the  Filipinos  brought  to  realize  that 
they  are  emplo3'ed,  retainea,  or  discharged  on  their  individual  merit, 
and  that  their  pay  is  their  own,  all  of  it,  not  to  be  divided  with  any 
boss,  contractor,  or  other  person.  The  Filipino  has  replaced  the  Chino 
in  many  branches  of  work  in  this  department  in  Manila,  for  the  reason, 
principally,  that  he  is  found  more  willing  to  learn,  fully  as  able  and 
willing  to  work,  and  not  so  much  inclined  to  demand  increases  of  pay 
or  quit  w^hen  able  to  take  advantage  of  emergencies. 

Against  such  commendatory  opinions  as  this  must  be  set  the  follow- 
ing, from  a  private  letter  from  a  stevedoring  firm  in  another  city: 

We  pay  our  men  according  to  their  rating.  For  common  laborers  and 
winch  drivers,  62i  cent«  silver  currency  a  day  and  20  cents  silver  cur- 
rency for  chow  [26i  cents  American  currency  and  8^  cents  American 
currency  for  food];  for  the  best  class,  $1  silver  currency  per  day  and  20 
cents  silver  currency  for  chow  [42  and  Si  cents  American];  foremen,  $2 
and  §3  silver  currency  a  day  [84  cents  and  $1.26  American  currency]. 
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There  has  been  no  increase  of  pay  for  the  whole  of  this  year —not  since 
the  cholera.  We  find  from  experience  that  there  is  not  one  of  our  men 
we  can  depend  upon  for  more  than  the  day  he  is  working,  and  we  are 
never  sure  of  them  until  we  ^ct  them  aboard  a  ship.  The}'  seldom 
work  more  than  4  days  a  week;  1  think  I  would  be  safe  in  ^5a}"ing'  that 
3  days  is  the  averapfe  for  each  man.  I  am  in  favor  of  Chinese  Ia!)or 
for  these  reasons:  (1)  If  they  got  a  job  they  will  stick  to  it.  (2)  They 
are  people  who  can  be  taught  and  are  anxious  to  learn.  (3)  A  China- 
man will  work  for  the  interests  of  his  employers.  1  have  had  a  lot 
of  experience  with  C!)hinese  labor  and  have  found  them  the  nearest  to 
the  ''real  thing."  We  employ  from  (>()  to  350  men  per  da3%  according 
to  the  shipping  in  port.  I  thuik  a  fair  average  for  the  year  would  l)e 
about  150  men  per  da.y.  There  does  not  seem  to  bo  nmch  scarcity  of 
labor  while  there  is  shipping  in  port,  but  if  there  have  been  no  ships 
for  a  week  or  two  these  people  leave  town  or  go  to  the  hills  or  to  work 
on  the  farms  near  town,  and  then  we  have  hard  work  to  get  enough 
men  to  work  two  ships;  but  they  drift  back  in  time.  There  are  a  few 
of  these  people  who  could  be  classed  as  fairly  good  workers,  but  the 
larger  part  of  them  have  to  be  driven  to  get  anything  out  of  them, 
and  if  left  to  themselves  would  not  do  10  cents'  worth  of  work  a  da3\ 
My  greatest  objection  to  these  people  is  that  we  can  not  depend  on 
them  to  figure  on  any  big  job,  for  it  ever  they  get  a  chance  they  w^ill 
jump  up  the  pay;  and  as  they  are  never  anxious  to  work,  if  any  one 
of  them  says,  ''Let  us  quit,"  they  down  tools  at  once.  Wo  have  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  them  on  this  account,  and  it  has  landed  us  in  a 
few  tight  places.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  anyone  but  them- 
selves. 

In  comparing  the  testimon}"  of  the  head  of  a  department  with  that 
of  a  wx)rking  manager  who  comes  into  direct  personal  touch  with  his 
workmen,  it  nnist  be  remem])ered  that  the  latter  usually  has  a  much 
livelier  and  more  concrete  understjinding  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  labor  administration  than  the  former.  Moreover,  Filipinos  are 
said  to  work  better  when  in  government  employ,  and  they  are  probably 
better  protected  from  the  exactions  of  their  own  foreman  or  patrons 
in  that  service  than  when  working  for  private  firms.  It  is  suggestive, 
however,  when  comparing  Chinese  wnth  natives  in  these  occupations, 
to  note  that  in  Jolo,  Chinese  conl  handlers  are  paid  $2  silver  cur- 
rency, and  Moro  coal  handlers  8\  silver  currency  (or  84  and  42  cents 
American  currency,  respectively)  for  a  day\s  work,  when  working  side 
by  side  in  the  same  ship. 

The  retail  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
More  than  one-half  the  buik  of  the  goods  passing  through  the  Manila 
custom-house  is  consigned  to  Chinese  merchants,  and  of  489  importers 
in  that  city  11)9  are  Chinamen.  With  this  large  fraction  of  the  whole- 
sale and  practically  all  *he  retail  trade  of  the  islands  in  their  control 
the  Chinese  are  the  direct  exploiters  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  within 
their  hands  largely  that  the  surplus  wealth  produced  by  the  tao  |X)pu- 
lat\on,  with  comparatively  little  administration  from  the  ilustrados. 
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remains.  As  an  agricultural  landlord  the  mestizo  is  more  prominent 
than  the  pure  Mongolian,  but  he  docs  not  affiliate  with  the  latter,  and 
more  usually  holds  aloof  from  commercial  pursuits.  Commerce  is  much 
less  of  a  wage-paying  industry  in  the  Philippines  than  in  occidental 
countries.  The  Chinese  merchant's  relations  with  his  employees  sel- 
dom come  to  the  surface  in  a  labor  investigation.  While  in  some 
respects  the  Chinaman  is  honorable,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
for  instance,  he  is  considered  a  most  reliable  creditor,  his  presence  is 
stated,  both  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Java,  not  to  have  raised  the 
standard  of  commercial  morality.  He  is  accused,  apparently  with 
ample  evidence,  of  being  an  all-round  adulterator  of  almost  every  com- 
modity that  passes  through  his  hands,  a  falsifier  of  labels  and  trade- 
marks, and  of  being  addicted  to  all  the  occidental  besides  several  original 
oriental  dodges  of  fraudulent  insolvency.  lie  is  said  to  open  a  num- 
ber of  shops  under  different  names,  gradually  to  transfer  his  goods, 
bought  on  credit,  to  a  single  establishment  and  then  fail  in  all  the 
others.  Identical  charges  are  made  in  Java.  That  they  are  justified 
if  applied  universally  to  Chinese  merchants  may  be  doubted,  for  the 
credit  of  these  people  seems  to  remain  good  in  spite  of  their  alleged 
practices.  But  when  this  shifty  spirit  is  so  common  in  business, 
employees  ave  often  in  positions  analogous  to  that  of  the  dummy 
directors  of  some  American  corporations,  and  their  relations  with 
their  employers  are  of  a  strictly  confidential  character.  Where  Chi- 
nese predominate  sociological  and  economic  data  are  not  susceptible 
of  statistical  tribulation. 

Moreover,  commercial  employment,  except  in  the  larger  European 
and  American  stores  in  Manila  and  a  few  other  port  cities,  presents 
only  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  domestic  service.  In 
fact  these  two  classes  of  service  are  not  clearly  separated.  European 
and  American  salesmen  must  be  well  paid  in  order  to  be  secured. 
One  employer  stated  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  minimum  of  ^75 
American  currency  a  month  to  obtain  reliable  men,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  employees  who  would  be  permanent  even  for  that 
salary.  Intelligent  and  competent  Filipinos  are  paid  from  ^25  to  §50 
silver  currency  (i^lO.50  to  $21  American  currency),  and  in  positions 
of  exceptional  responsibility  as  high  as  $333  silver  currency  (§140 
American  currency)  a  month  in  clerical  and  commercial  service.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  pressure  for  such  positions  is  so  great  that  salaries 
among  the  natives  are  kept  at  a  minimum  by  competition.  In  a  provin- 
cial treasurer's  office  near  Manila  the  highest  paid  accountant  received 
$40  American  currency  a  month,  a  native  stenographer,  able  to  write 
English  and  Spanish,  was  paid  $20  American  currency  and  the  other 
employees  received  less  than  this  figure.  The  treasurer  said  that  some 
employees  received   but  $6  and   $8  silver  currencj-  a  month  under 
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the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  he  had  many  applications  from 
competent  clerks  for  positions  at  $20  silver  currency  ($8.40  Amer- 
ican currency)  a  month.  Some  of  the  unemployed  ilustrados  are  glad 
to  enter  such  positions  at  much  less  than  a  living  wage.  In  govern- 
ment offices  Filipino  messengers  are  paid  from  $150  to  $180  American 
currency,  and  clerks,  stenographers,  and  interpreters  from  $300  to 
$900  American  currency  a  year. 

Wages  of  domestic  servants  in  Manila  have  possibly  risen  more  since 
the  American  occupation  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  emploj'ces. 
But  this  increase  is  not  so  large  as  is  popularly  represented,  if  esti- 
mated on  a  gold  basis.  The  unfavorable  ratio  of  silver  exchange  is 
accountable  for  much  of  the  apparent  difference.  Sawyer  quotes  the 
following  from  his  household  accounts  in  Manila,  in  1892:  Cook,  $18; 
butler  and  coachman,  each  $12;  house  boys  and  maids,  $6  silver 
currency  a  month  with  food  estimated  to  cost  $3  silver  currency 
monthly.  Makingallowance  for  the  difference  of  exchange,  these  wages 
were  about  equivalent  to  $36,  $24,  and  $12  silver  currency  ($15.12, 
$10.08,  and  $5.04  American),  respectively,  in  1903,  and  food  allowance 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  $6  in  Mexican  currency  ($2.52  Ameri- 
can).  Many  domestic  servants  were  employed  at  the  wages  last  men- 
tioned in  1903,  although  in  hotel  service  Chinamen  were  paid  $30 
American  currency  a  month  in  some  instances.  In  native  and  Chinese 
families  the  criado  system  still  prevails  throughout  the  islands,  and 
is  said  to  be  common  even  in  Manila.  It  is  a  condition  of  domestic 
service,  and  of  (juasi -domestic  service  in  small  shops  and  industrial 
establishments. 

''Criados"  in  this  sense  of  the  term  are  domestic  peons.  Their 
relation  to  the  latter  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  household  slaves 
to  the  field  slaves  on  a  Southern  plantation  sixty  years  ago.  Criado 
strictly  moans  something  a  person  has  bred  or  brought  up.  Theoret- 
icalh'  criados  are  persons  working  off  some  real  or  fictitious  debt 
incurred  by  them  or  by  their  parents  or  ancestors — a  debt  oft^en  as 
habitually  addicted  to  increasing  as  the  pul)lic  debt  of  a  European 
power.  While  the  peon  is  induced  to  remain  in  a  condition  of  perma- 
nent indebtedness  by  receiving  his  support  from  the  land  he  tills  for  his 
master,  the  criado  lives  and  labors  while  being  supported  in  his  mas- 
ter's household.  He — or  frecjuentl}'^  she — is  given  a  home  for  his 
services.  A  few  special  instances  will  illustrate  how  this  system 
works: 

A  school-teacher  in  Batangas  province  tried  unsuccessfully  to  secure 
nurse  girl  for  his  little  child.  Finally  a  kindly  resident  of  the  town 
here  he  was  stationed,  learning  of  his  difficulty,  sent  him  a  girl,  but 
ould  not  allow  her  to  receive  any  wages.  The  teacher,  naturally,  did 
)t  care  to  keep  the  girl  without  giving  her  some  compensation  for 
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her  services.  Finally  her  amo  (master)  told  the  teacher  he  might  have 
the  girl  for  $160  silver  currency  ($67.20  American  currency) — her 
"debt"  to  him. 

A  girl  27  years  old,  at  Orion,  Batadn  province,  learning  that  she 
could  not  be  held  for  debt  under  the  present  laws,  sued  for  her  liberty 
in  the  local  court. 

A  provincial  treasurer  was  oflFered  a  servant  girl  14  j'ears  old  for  a 
debt  of  $30  silver  currency  ($12.60  American  currency),  due  from  her 
parents.  The  custom  of  pledging  children  as  security  for  debt  appears 
to  be  not  unusual,  and  may  have  come  from  China. 

A  Filipino  widow  in  Batangas  province,  who  owned  a  fine  residence 
and  garden,  was  allowing  the  latter  to  go  to  ruin.  When  asked  why 
she  was  neglecting  a  garden  with  which  she  had  formerly  taken  so 
much  pains,  she  explained  that  her  gardener  had  died,  and  that  her 
means  did  not  allow  her  to  employ  one  at  wages. 

The  abduction  and  sale  of  girls  for  immoral  purposes  is  favored  to 
some  extent  by  the  criado  sj'stem,  and  parents  are  often  indifferent  or 
deceived  as  to  the  real  service  for  which  their  daughters  are  intended, 
and  the  presence  of  such  a  system  facilitates  the  disposal  of  the  girls 
at  Manila.  A  case  was  before  the  Manila  courts  in  August,  1902, 
where  two  girls  had  been  sold  into  this  form  of  slavery,  one  for  $100 
and  one  for  $150  silver  currency  ($42  and  $63  American  currency). 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  domestic  servants  are 
criados  working  off  debts,  or  that  such  a  system  has  been  anything 
like  univei'sal  in  the  larger  cities  for  a  considerable  period.  As  early 
as  1840  there  was  a  reglamento  governing  the  emplo^'ment  of  domestic 
servants  in  Manila.  More  recent  regulations,  similar  to  those  intro- 
duced unsuccessfully  in  Hongkong  previousl}^  went  into  effect  in 
Manila  January  1,  1895.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  were  ever  very 
effectively  enforced.  At  present  no  pretense  is  made  of  observing 
them.  Their  main  provisions  were:  (a)  Domestic  servants,  including 
private  and  public  coachmen,  must  register  with  the  public  authori- 
ties; (b)  servants  were  issued  certificates  containing  memoranda  for 
their  personal  identification  and  their  previous  services  and  creden- 
tials; (c)  this  certificate  must  be  deposited  with  the  employer  while 
the  holder  was  in  his  service,  but  returned  to  the  owner  at  expiration 
of  service;  (d)  servants  must  not  leave  their  employer  without  three 
days'  previous  notice;  (e)  employers  were  lia))le  to  fines  of  from  $2  to 
$10  for  not  reporting  changes  in  their  staff  of  servants  when  they 
occurred,  or  for  obstructing  the  domiciliary  inspection  of  servants  by 
the  authorities;  (f)  fines  were  inflicted  upon  servants  for  disobedience; 
the\'  were  liable  to  a  penalt}'  of  $10  for  leaving  an  employer  without 
previous  notice,  and  of  $20  for  not  being  properly  registered. 
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STANDARD  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  and  cost  of  living  throughout  the  agricultural  districts 
of  the  Philippines  is  fairly  uniform.  Tenant  farmers  and  peons  live 
upon  the  ground  of  their  mastei-s  in  houses  constructed  by  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  rural  population  in  the  less-developed  provinces 
are  squatters  or  small  proprietors,  and  among  the  Christian  tribes 
have  individual  holdings.  For  all  these  classes  rent  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  Bulacan  province,  near  Manila,  where  the  land  is  all 
under  private  ownership,  a  nominal  ground  rent  is  paid  for  house 
plots  in  barrios  and  country  places,  50  cents  to  $1  silver  currency 
(21  to  42  cents  American  currency)  a  year.  In  the  municipal  centers 
the  canon  or  rent  is  from  f5  to  $10  silver  currency  ($2.10  to  $4.20 
American  currency)  per  annum.  The  nipa  huts  that  form  the 
workingmen's  suburbs  of  Manila  are  owned  by  the  occupants,  who 
pay  ground  rient.  The  houses  cost  them  about  $100  silver  cur- 
rency ($12  American  currency),  and  ground  plots  of  from  100  to  200 
square  yards  rent  for  $3  to  $6  silver  currency  ($1.26  to  $2.52 
American  currency)  a  month.  Some  barracoon  single-room  tene- 
ments on  a  rear  lot  in  the  suburb  of  Binondo  were  said  to  rent  for 
$12  silver  currency  ($5.04  American  currency)  a  month. 

In  the  matter  of  food  requirements  the  Filipino  tao  is  equalh'  modest. 
Carriers  who  accompanied  the  writer  through  mountainous  country, 
traveling  30  miles  a  day  on  foot  with  burdens  averaging  50  pounds, 
ate  only  a  little  white  rice,  boiled  in  joints  of  green  bamboo  cut  from 
the  thickets,  without  salt  or  other  condiment.  Plantation  laborers 
are  supplied  with  some  nitrogenous  food,  such  as  fish  or  their  equiva- 
lent, in  addition  to  rice,  and  gather  herbs,  which  they  use  as  condi- 
ments, in  the  fields.  The  usual  measure  for  a  i-ation  of  rice  is  a  chupa, 
which  is  not  an  invariable  and  uniform  standard  throughout  the 
islands,  as  measures  are  very  crudely  constructed  and  allowance  is 
sometimes  made  b}-  guess.  But  the  capacity  of  a  chupa  is  about  275 
grams  (9.7  ounces)  of  white  rice  or  250  grams  (8.8  ounces)  of  shelled 
corn.  The  cost  of  a  day's  ration  for  one  person  was  placed  at  11  to 
12  cents  silver  currency,  or  about  9  cents  American  currency,  in 
1890-1895. 

In  M3sl)ate,  in  1903,  an  American  employer  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
rice  ration  he  gave  his  sailors  at  10  cents  American  currency  a  day. 
The  men  found  their  own  fish.  The  cost  of  full  rations  for  coal  passers 
was  found  to  average  30  cents  silver  currency  (12i^  cents  American 
currency)  a  day.  A  ganta  of  rice,  which  is  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  cavan, 
or  nearly  2f  quarts,  sells  for  about  35  or  40  cents  silver  currency  (15 
to  17  cents  American  currency)  retail.  Native  (Pangasindn)  rice  was 
selling  for  about  $6  silver  currency'  ($2.52  American  currency)  a  cavan 
in  the  Manila  market  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  according  to  published 
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quotations;^  but  the  prices  given  on  personal  inquiiy  ranged  $1  silver 
currency'  (42  cents  American)  a  cavan  above  this  amount.  In  Jolo,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Philippines,  the  retail  price  of  rice  was  7i 
cents  silver  currency  (slightl}'  over  8  cents  American  currency)  a 
pound.  This  would  make  the  ganta,  which  is  slightly  over  5  pounds, 
worth  nearlv  40  cents  silver  currencv  (17  cents  American  currencv). 
In  Jolo  fowls  were  worth  15  to  30  cents  silver  currency  (GJ  to  12i^ 
cents  American  currency);  eggs  cost  3  cents  silver  currency  each; 
sweet  potatoes,  5  cents  silver  currency  for  3  pounds;  fresh  beef,  25 
cents  a  pound;  and  pork,  50  cents  a  pound.  In  Masbate  a  4S-pound 
sack  of  California  flour  sold  for  $4.50  silver  currency  ($1.89  Americ*an 
currency'),  and  its  use  was  increasing.  This  increase  in  flour  consump- 
tion is  shown  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity, 
exclusive  of  Government  stores  and  flour  brought  by  army  transports, 
from  the  value  of  $31)9,408  American  currency  in  1900  to  ?GS3,3<>0  in 
1903.  In  Manila  flour  was  $2.50  silver  currency  (Si. 05  American 
currenc}')  a  49-pound  sack,  and  fresh  beef  cost  in  the  native  markets 
up  to  50  cents  silver  currency  (21  cents  American  currency)  a  pound; 
white  beans  and  dried  peas  were  worth  10  cents  silver  currency  (4 
cents  American  currency)  a  pound;  Hongkong  eggs  were  30  cents 
silver  currency  (12.^  cents  American  currency)  a  dozen;  water  costs 
the  poor  people  1  cent  silver  currency  a  lata,  or  5-gallon  kerosene 
can.  In  the  workingmen's  quarter  of  the  city  board  without  meat 
was  said  to  cost  50  cents  silver  currency'  (21  cents  American  currency) 
a  day. 

The  nominal  cost  of  living  has  risen  rapidl}^  in  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing the  past  5  3'ears  on  account  of  the  declining  price  of  silver.  But 
the  real  cost  of  living  has  also  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  islands,  and 
especially  in  Manila.  A  labor  leader  in  that  cit}'  recently  said  in 
official  testimony:  ''In  Spanish  times,  when  the  laborers  were  getting 
20  cents  a  day,  rice  was  worth  onh'  12  cents  a  ganta  [about  2J  quarts]; 
now  there  is  rice  3'ou  have  to  pay  40  cents  [17  cents  American  cur- 
renc}'] a  ganta  for.  Some  ordinar\'  fish  which  formerly  were  only 
worth  2  for  1  cent,  now  you  have  to  pay  as  much  as  4  cents  for  each 
one  of  them.  Formerly  you  could  buy  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  pants  for 
30  or  40  cents,  and  now  tlie  cheapest  suit  a  man  can  bu}'  is  worth  §>1.50. 
Houses  formerl}"  could  be  rented  for  from  $2.50  to  ?8;  it  is  now 
necessary  for  the  poor  laborers  to  pay  from  §50  to  $70  per  month, 
and  instead  of  having  separate  houses  they  now  have  all  to  live  in  one 
house."  In  speaking  of  houses  the  witness  evidenth'  referred  to 
frame  and  masonry  houses  rented  to  the  better  class  of  mechanics 
and  wage-earners,  not  to  the  nipa  huts  already  mentioned.  The  prices 
are  in  silver  currency. 

The  price  of  provisions  for  travelers  was  fixed  by  official  regulations 
during  the  Spanish  government  of  the  Philippines.     These  prices  for 
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some  of  the  Luzon  provinces  for  the  year  1800  are  compared  with  the 
ruling  prices  in  Manila  in  the  autumn  of  1903  and  with  prices  given 
in  some  tenders  for  hospital  supplies  made  to  the  Dutch  Government 
in  Batavia,  Java,  in  1902.     The  prices  are  in  American  currency. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  LUZON,  MANILA,  AND  BATAVIA. 


White  rico pound . . 

Fresh  beef pound. . 

Fresh  pork pound . . 

Chicken.** : each. . 

ERfTs dozen . . 

Milk quart. . 

Milk,  concentrated quart. . 


Luzon 

Manila 

(1890). 

(1903). 

10.02 

90.031 

.20 

.17 

.12 

.19 

.10 

.17 

.16 

.124 

.16 

(") 

(«) 

.501 

Batavia 

(1902). 


80.03 
.13 
.17i 

(«) 

(«) 

.051 

(«» 


a  Not  reported. 

The  lower  prices  of  certain  provisions,  such  as  eggs  and  beef,  is 
probably  explained  by  lower  freights  and  more  frequent  importation 
from  China  than  formerly. 

The  wholesale  price  of  staple  provisions  in  the  Manila  market  was 
as  follows  in  tiio  years  indicated.  The  prices  for  1870  are  in  Spanish 
currency,  and  for  the  other  years  in  both  American  and  Spanish 
currency. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  PROVISIONS  IN  MANILA,  1870,  1880,  1H90.  AND  1903. 


Commodity. 


StiRar,  refined pound . . 

Butler,  American pound . . 

Codllsh quintal  (101  pounds) . . 

Flour,  Californ ia barrel . . 

Ham pound . . 

Pork,  salt 200- pound  barrel . . 

Potatoes. .  .picul  (2.3  bunh^'ls  of  60  pounds) . . 
Kice,  white euvan  (2.1  bushela).. 


1870. 

Span- 
ish cur- 
rency. 


90.16 

.C2i 

7.00 

6.37i 

.45 

20.00 

4.00 

8.25 


Span- 
ish cur- 
rency. 


Span- 
ish cur- 
rency. 


Ameri- 
can 
cur- 
rency. 


a  Not  reported. 

The  higher  price  of  rice  has  been  especially  felt  by  large  employers, 
like  the  Negros  sugar  planters,  who  furnish  rations  to  their  employees; 
but  in  most  agricultural  operations  the  food  supplied  laborers  is 
charged  against  their  store  account  and  only  represents  a  somewhat 
larger  advance  against  the  proceeds  of  the  tenant's  or  peon's  crop; 
and  the  high  price  of  rice  has  compensated  in  part  one  cla.ss  of  the 
community,  the  rice  farmers,  for  their  lessened  harvest.  The  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  has  contributed  more  than  the  war  and  the  American 
occupation  to  raise  wages  and  increase  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  last  decade. 

This  influence  of  currency  conditions  upon  prices  is  suflSciently  indi- 
cated by  the  increased  cost  of  clothing,  tools,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments.    There  is  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent  upon  cotton  goods,  but 
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the  import  tax  upon  agricultural  implements  is  only  nominal,  and  yet 
planters  complained  more  of  the  increased  price  of  plows  than  of  any 
other  single  item  in  the  rising  mone}^  cost  of  production.  The  price 
of  clothing  varies  in  different  localities.  In  the  Moro  provinces  the 
sarong  is  still  worn,  but  the  Filipino  proper  wears  a  semi-European 
garb,  consisting  of  short  cotton  breeches  and  a  coat  or  blouse  of  hemp 
fabric.  City  workmen  and  the  countrymen  of  the  more  advanced 
provinces  also  wear  shirts.  A  tao's  hat  is  a  local  product — an  umbrella 
or  basin-like  sunshade  of  palm  leaf  or  fiber.  A  week^s  wages  will 
clothe  a  Filipino,  and  if  he  has  a  loom  in  the  house  his  wife  will  clothe 
the  family  with  the  product  of  her  spare  moments. 

At  the  present  time  $50  American  currency  a  year  will  support  a 
Filipino  country  laborer  upon  a  basis  of  cash  expenditure  for  his  sup- 
plies. Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  his  wife  and  often  his 
children  are  wage-earners  or  contribute  indirectly  to  the  family  sup- 
port, that  his  house  rent  is  practically  nothing,  that  a  large  fraction 
of  his  consumption  is  confined  to  home  products,  his  personal  money 
income,  even  in  the  more  developed  districts,  need  not  be  more 
than  one-fourth  that  amount.  Were  he  disposed  to  save  and  to  con- 
stant labor  the  Filipino  tao  might  lay  b}'^  fully  one-half  his  annual 
earnings.  Of  course  he  will  never  do  this,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  pos- 
sible remains,  and  has  as  its  corollary  the  irregular  industrial  habits, 
unwise  petty  extravagances,  and  disposition  to  idleness  that  are  said 
to  characterize  him. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  what  elements  of  his  environment, 
other  than  climatic,  may  be  responsible  for  this  condition.  Some  of 
them  doubtless  may  be  removed.  The  fact  merely  needs  to  be  stated 
that  relatively  to  his  standard  of  living — that  is,  to  the  supply  of 
physical  necessities  demanded  for  his  satisfaction,  and  therefore  to  his 
econotnic  happiness — the  income  of  the  Filipino  peasant  is  probably 
larger  than  that  of  the  American  farmer.  He  has  fewer  cares  and 
more  physical  pleasures  according  to  his  standards  than  have  agricul- 
tural workers  in  America  or  Europe.  He  is  materiall}'^  better  off  than 
the  laborer  in  Porto  Rico  or  Java  in  case  he  is  a  wage-earner;  for  in 
the  latter  countries  the  pressure  of  population  places  before  the  poor 
man  the  unwelcome  choice  between  constant  labor  and  insufficient 
nourishment. 

Filipino  workingmen  in  Manila  are  not  so  favorably  situated  in  this 
respect.  Their  expenses  are  relatively  higher,  and  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing the}'  use  must  be  purchased.  The  item  of  rent  is  also  considerable. 
Mr.  Edward  Rosenberg,  a  commissioner  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  visited  Manila  in  the  interests  of  that  organization  in 
1903,  and  who  was  afforded  exceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  eco- 
nomic conditions  from  the  workingman's  point  of  view,  estimates  the 
minimum  cost  of  supporting  a  family  of  5  persons  in  Manila  at  $250 
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silver  currency  ($105  American  currency)  per  annum.  This  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  estimate  made  by  the  writer,  which  would  make 
the  cost  of  living  of  urban  workmen  double  that  of  laborers  in  the 
provinces.  The  items  of  rent,  better  clothing,  and  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  of  living  account  for  part  of  this  difference.  The  food  used 
by  the  working  people  is  also  cheaper  as  a  rule  in  the  country,  and 
more  natural  or  local  products,  especially  in  the  way  of  fruits  and  herb 
condiments,  are  consumed. 

The  cost  of  living  for  Europeans  or  Americans  is  now  higher  in 
Manila  and  the  larger  Philippine  towns  than  elsewhere  in  the  Orient. 
Hotel  rates  vary  from  $1.50  to  $3  American  currency  a  day,  and  com- 
fortable board  can  hardly  be  secured  under  $7  to  $8  American  cur- 
rency a  week.  Duck  clothing  is  largely  worn.  Suits  cost  from  $5  to 
$10  silver  currency  ($2.10  to  $1.20  American  currency),  according  to 
the  quality. of  the  material  and  the  kind  of  a  tailor  patronized.  Canvas 
shoes  are  worth  from  $3  to  $5  silver  currency  ($1.26  to  $2.10  Ameri- 
can currency).  Furnishing  goods  are  not  materially  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  Laundry  work  costs  about  $5  silver  currency  ($2.10 
American  currenc}^)  a  month.  If  one  is  residing  in  Manila  at  present 
he  must  allow  for  a  considerable  unavoidable  expense  for  carriage  or 
carromato  hire,  but  this  condition  will  be  changed  as  soon  as  the 
electric-railway  system  now  being  installed  is  in  operation.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  present  prices  will  continue,  as  the}'  are  at 
least  partly  due  to  exceptional  conditions  following  the  war.  Ameri- 
cans living  in  tropicjil  countries,  especially  in  the  East,  however,  very 
often  adopt  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than  that  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  at  home. 


a 


^  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Prior  to  the  American  occupation  Filipino  workmen  formed  no  labor 
organ izatioiLs  of  a  permanent  character.  The  Chinese  have  long  been 
united  in  gremios  or  guilds,  which  could  at  need  inaugurate  and  con- 
duct a  strike.  Some  of  these  gremios  were  utilized  by  the  Spaniards 
as  taxation  units,  and  so  received  a  degree  of  oflBcial  recognition.  The 
character  of  the  different  Chinese  societies  varies,  but  they  are  usually 
to  be  classed  with  benefit  rather  than  with  militant  labor  organizations. 
The}'  continue  to  exist,  and  have  very  effective  control  over  their  mem- 
bers. Recently  the  ship  carpenters'  guild  in  Hongkong  struck  for  an 
advance  of  pay  from  50  to  55  cents  silver  (21  to  23  cents  American)  a 
da3^  Between  1,000  and  1,500  men  were  called  out  and  business  was 
completely  tied  up  for  several  weeks.  An  American  shipping  man 
who  was  having  some  work  done  in  one  of  the  Hongkong  yards  at  the 
time  said  that  though  only  a  few  holes  remained  to  be  bored  for  pipe 
connections  in  one  of  the  launches  he  wished  delivered,  he  was  unable 
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to  get  even  this  trivial  job.  done  for  a  long  period,  and  finall)-  was 
obliged  to  procure  tools  and  finish  the  work  personalh'. 

The  Chinese  have  not  been  implicated  in  the  labor  and  political  labor 
troubles  that  have  occurred  in  Manila  during  the  last  three  3'ears.  The 
precedents  and  organization  of  the  Chinese  guilds  do  not  apjx^ar  to 
have  been  imitated  by  Filipino  workingmen  or  to  have  had  any 
influence  upon  the  recently  initiated  native  labor  propaganda.  The 
latter  is  still  a  very  crude  attempt  at  class  agitation,  somewhat  social- 
istic ill  its  favorable  attitude  toward  political  measures,  with  aspira- 
tions at  the  same  time  toward  half-understood  trade-union  deals.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  utilized  to  some  extent  to  support  the  Filipino 
independence  movement,  and  to  have  been  engineered  in  the  selfisl 
interests  of  a  coterie  of  would-be  political  leaders.  The  Chinese 
organizations  on  the  contrarj'  are  primarily  mutual  benefit,  sometimes 
for  conducting  local  or  interprovincial  feuds  within  their  own  nation- 
ality, and  come  into  relation  with  labor  matters  only  incidentalh',  when 
special  interest  chances  to  be  aroused  in  a  trade  dispute  affecting 
Chinese  workmen.  They  avoid  politics  and  all  connection  with  the 
government  or  with  outside  parties,  and  when  these  organizations  do 
strike  the  difficulty  is  much  more  baflling  to  deal  with,  more  obsti- 
nate, and  less  amenable  to  ordinary  measures  of  adjustment  or  con- 
trol than  are  the  more  demonstrative,  more  frequent,  but  undisciplined 
and  immature  outbreaks  of  Filipino  workmen. 

The  ideals  and  methods  of  the  Filipino  organized  labor  movement 
came  originally,  though  somewhat  distorted,  from  Europe,  rather  than 
from  America,  and  have  a  Latin  rather  than  an  Anglo-Saxon  caste^ 
The  literature  that  suggested  such  a  movement  was  Spanish.  As 
above  stated,  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Ijabor 
visited  the  Philippines  in  1003  to  report  to  his  society  upon  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  dependenc}^  and  to  advise  Filipino  labor  leaders  in 
matters  relating  to  organization  and  propaganda.  But  there  are  at 
present  so  many  politiciil  issues  confusing  those  properl}'  coming 
under  the  trade-union  purview,  a  majority  of  the  workmen  are  so 
uninstructed  and  guided  to  such  an  extent  by  momentaiy  impulses, 
and  the  leaders  are  as  a  rule  so  engrossed  with  personal  ends,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  sympathetic  relation  can  be  established  at  pres- 
ent between  the  American  and  the  Philippine  organizations.  Until 
the  stream  of  intellectual  influence  still  flowing  into  the  islands  from 
Spain  is  cut  oflf  by  the  gradual  preponderance  of  the  English  over  the 
Spanish  language  among  educated  Filipinos,  Barcelona  labor  ideals, 
with  many  bizarre  native  variations,  will  probably  prevail. 

Filipino  wage-earners  in  Manila  began  to  organize  inC^June,  1899/^ 
and  in  a  short  time  ha(I"fornTeJ  more  or  less  autonomous  unions  among 
the  barbers,  in  the  tobacco  and  the  printing  trades,  and  among  wood-, 
workers  and  carpenters  and  clerks.     The  printing  trades,  which  prob- 
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ably  employ  the  most  intelligent  branch  of  native  Tvorkmen,  were  the 
pioneers  in  this  movement.  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  a  Filipino  identified 
prominently  with  the  independent  Philippine  church  movement,  a  man 
who  impresses  one  as  an  emotional  idealist  of  the  evangelist  type, 
tinctured  by  a  trace  of  personal  political  sagacity,  organized  these 
floating  unions  into  a  society  known  as  the  "  UnioiLQbrera  Democratica 
Filipina"  (Philippine  Demociutic  Labor  Union),  upon  his  return  from 
exile  in  Spain,  in  June,  1901.  Conditions  were  beginning  to  exist  that 
gave  some  ground  for  labor  agitation.  There  was  a  tremendous  depre- 
ciation of  the  silver  currenc}^  in  use.  While  nominal  wages  had  risen 
rapidly,  especially  for  government  labor,  they  had  not  risen  evenly, 
and  in  some  occupations  were  at  a  standstill.  The  increase  in  real 
wages  was  much  less  than  was  popularly  assumed  in  all  instances 
where  silver  was  paid,  and  on  account  of  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living  real  wages  were  actually  decreasing  in  many  occupations.  The 
conditions  in  these  respects  were  the  same  as  those  which  occasioned 
agitation,  rioting,  and  a  rapid  organization  of  workingmen  in  Habana 
in  1883,  when  the  paper  currency  in  use  began  violently  to  depreciate. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  man}'^  classes  of  labor  in  Manila 
had  a  real  grievance,  v^tirthermore,  there  was  a  spirit  of  agitation  in 
the  air.  Vague  hope  for  some  sortof  an  industrial  millennium  was 
created, by  the  recent  politij^al  changes.  The  payment  of  extraordi- 
narily high  wages  by  the  government  in  some  instances  was  taken  as 
a  sort  of  official  indorsement  of  this  expectation.  Local  leaders  who 
had  been  in  Spain  and  knew  something  of  the  European  labor  move- 
ment, albeit  very  superficially,  probably  with  less  malice  than  misun- 
derstanding, undertook  to  utilize  this  situation,  partly  for  patriotic 
motives  and  incidentally  for  their  own  benefit.  There  is  no  evidence 
known  to  the  writer  that  Reyes  profited  financially  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  organization  he  created,  iait  the  methods  adopted  by  that 
organization  put  him  into  prison,  faring  a  year  of  active  propaganda 
the  number  of  organized  workers  had  risen  to  20,000  in  Manila  and 
vicinity,  and  the  number  of  federated  unions  to  150.  Thlrtj^  of  these 
unions  were  in  the  tobacco  trades,  representing  the  workers  of  differ- 
ent factories,  and  not  different  divisions  of  occupations,  as  in  America. 
Unions  were  not  federated  by  industries,  but  had  their  sole  bond  of 
association  through  the  general  organization.  A  number  of  strikes 
occurred,  and  in  several  instances  wages  were  raised  as  a  consequence. 
There  was  no  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  first  union  to  walk 
out  was  the  hemp  pressers,  then  followed  the  printers,  and  last  of  all 
the  tobacco  workers.  On  August  15,  1902,  when  the  tobacco  strike 
had  been  on  about  6  weeks,  4  delegates  of  a  union  were  arrested  for 
ordering  a  foreman  and  employees  of  the  German  Commercial  Com- 
pany's factory,  who  had  resumed  work,  to  quit  at  once,  under  threat 
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of  assassination  if  they  refused.  At  a  conference  with  employers  the 
following  day  the  cigar  makers  decided  to  resume  work  at  the  rate  of 
wages  formerly  prevailing,  but  the  cases  against  the  men  arrested 
were  continued.  Reyes,  who  was  president  of  the  general  organiza- 
tion, was  considered  the  arch  offender,  however,  and  was  arrested  on 
August  17  under  a  Spanish  conspiracy"  law  still  in  force,  and  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  was  sentenced  to  4  months'  imprisonment  for 
violating  the  provision  of  the  penal  code  prohibiting  organization  of 
workmen  to  force  up  the  price  of  labor.  He  served  half  his  sentence, 
and  was  then  pardoned  by  Governor  Taft.  Since  liberation  he  has 
abstained  from  taking  active  part  in  the  labor  movement,  confining  his 
activity  to  furthering  the  independent  church  movement,  as  mentioned 
previously,  but  he  still  publishes  a  paper,  La  Redencion  del  Obrero 
(The  Redemption  of  the  Worker),  in  the  interest  of  the  working  people 
of  the  islands. 

When  Reyes  was  arrested,  Dr.  Dimonador  Gomez,  a  Spaniard,  said 
to  have  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba,  became  president  of  the 
Union  Obrera  Democratica  Filipina,  which  he  reorganized  under  thc^ 
name  Unjon  Obrera  Pcmocratica  de  Filipinas  (Democratic  Labor  Union  A< 
.of  the  Philippines).  The  slight~change  m'  title  indicated  a  change 
in  the  constitution  b}'^  which  membership  was  made  possible  for  all 
workingmen  in  the  Philippines,  including  those  of  other  nationalities,  / 
for  whom  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  earlier  organization. 
The  dues  were  20  cents  silver  currency  (8i  cents  American)  a  month 
and  $1  silver  currency  (42  cents  American)  a  month  for  a  paper,  Los 
Obreros  (The  Workers),  which  Gomez  started.  It  is  disputed  whether 
this  second  payment  was  compulsory  or  not,  but  in  any  case  it  was 
made  desirable  for  the  workingman  to  subscribe  for  the  paper.  There 
was  a  third  voluntary  fee  of  $2  silver  currency'  (84  cents  American)  a 
month,  which  entitled  members  to  free  medical  treatment  at  a  hospital 
established  and  conducted  b}^  Doctor  Gomez.  For  another  fee  of  20 
cents  silver  currency  (8^  cents  American)  monthly  free  legal  advice 
was  given  by  a  firm  of  lawj'ers  having  a  contract  with  the  union. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  establish  factories  and  stores  with  capital  to 
be  subscril)ed  by  the  workingmen.  The  constitution  contained  a  sec- 
tion providing:  "  When  we  have  elections  and  native  chambers,  every 
member  of  the  labor  union  is  under  obligation  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didates of  the  association  which  the  general  assembl}^  maj'  select." 
In  short,  a  sort  of  journalistic-professional-industrial-political  trust 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Doctor  Gomez  and  his  fellow- 
organizers.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  trade  union  in  New  South 
Wales  was  recently  refused  registration  under  the  arbitration  act 
because  its  constitution  contained  a  political  clause  similar  to  the  one 
just  quoted  from  that  of  the  Philippine  organization.     No  provision 
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was  made  for  a  strike  fund,  but  it  was  proposed  to  hold  theatricals 
and  take  up  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  workmen 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  these  disputes. 

Meantime  Doctor  Gomez  had  become  president  also  of  the  Nation- 
alist party,  an  organization  representing  the  independent  Philippine 
movement  and  opposed  to  the  Federal  party,  which  is  at  present  the 
party  in  power,  though  doubtless  in  a  popular  minority,  and  identifies 
the  interest  of  the  Philippines  with  their  continued  political  connection 
with  the  United  States.  A  collapse,  naturally,  was  inevitable,  and  it 
was  precipitated  when  Doctor  Gomez  was  arrested  on  May  29,  1903, 
In  addition  to  the  charge  of  being  at  the  head  of  an  illegal  organiza- 
tion, of  workmen,  whose  purpose  was  to  conspire  to  raise  wages,  he 
was  accused  of  a  series  of  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with  the 
finances  of  the  union  and  with  furnishing  financial  aid  and  assistance 
to  bands  of  ladrones.  The  Union  Obrera  Democratica  de  Filipinas 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  as  its  funds  had  disappeared  and 
it  was  not  able  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  failure  of  this  second  attempt  to  federate  the  working  people  of 
the  Philippines  was  due,  therefore,  to  causes  not  directly  related  with  the 
labor  movement.  The  constituent  unions  meantime  remained  in  exist- 
ence, or  if  dormant  were  easil}^  recalled  into  life.  The  comjaissioner 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wsis  now  in  Manila  and  cooper- 
ated with  the  leaders  of  the  two  former  societies  in  an  attempt  to  effect 
a  third  federation,  following  uiore  closely  than  its  predecessors  tradi- 
tional lines  adopted  in  America.  He  issued  an  address  to  the  organized 
workers,  which  was  I'cad  at  a  meeting  of  400  delegates  held  in  Manila 
on  June  18,  1903.  This  paper  consisted  of  a  resume  of  the  main 
motives  and  objects  of  the  labor  movement  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  a  description  of  the  principles  and  methods  governing  the  policy 
of  unions  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  tenta- 
tive constitution  was  adopted,  which  was  submitted  to  Governor  Taft 
for  approval.  The  remarks  of  the  governor  upon  this  occasion  are 
appended  in  Spanish  to  the  constitution  published  by  the  society,  and 
are  intended  to  prevent  an  impression  to  the  effect  that  the  Philippine 
government  had  adopted  an  attitude  hostile  to  legitimate  labor  propa- 
ganda.    The  substance  of  these  remarks  was: 

1  understand  that  this  is  a  societv  of  workmen;  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  society  of  politicians;  that  it  is  simply  a  society  of  skilled  workmen 
and  laborers. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  sympath}'  with  j^our  desire  to  better 
the  condition  of  labor  in  these  islands,  and  I  believe  that  some  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  from  an  association  such  as  yours  if  it  is  intelli- 
gently directed  and  confines  its  mission  to  proper  labor  ends. 

In  the  long  run  the  wage  of  a  laliorer  or  of  an  artisan  depends  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  during  a  change  in  these  conditions 
the  facility  with  which   the  workman  improves  the  opportunity^  to 
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benefit  by  this  change  may  be  greatly  increased  by  a  society  of 
workei's  which  studies  the  market  and  determines  to  the  })est  of  its 
ability  if  the  profits  of  the  employer  justif}-  his  sharing  them  to  a 
larger  extent  with  his  employees. 

Another  purpose  of  an  organization  like  this  one  is  to  teach  the 
laborers  to  respect  themselves;  that  the}"  have  the  same  rights  as  other 
members  of  the  communit}';  that  the  fact  that  they  work  with  their 
hands  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  sharing  in  every  civil 
right  possessed  b^-  the  richest  and  the  most  highl}'  educated. 

Likewise,  it  seems  to  me,  a  society  of  workers  can  not  do  better  than 
instruct  each  one  of  its  members  what  are  his  civil  rights  and  to  teach 
them  that  the  way  to  enjoy  a  civil  right  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  learn 
what  the  right  is;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  seek  legal  remedies  for 
one's  protection  whenever  one  is  deprived  of  that  right.  You  will 
observe  that  when  a  law  is  enactea  granting  you  a  civil  right,  it 
depends  principall}'  upon  yourselves  whether  or  no  you  shall  receive 
the  beneht  of  it  by  learning  what  it  is  and  then  exercising  it. 

There  is  another  object  that  a  society  of  laborers  and  artisans  like 
yourselves  can  accomplish.  When  free  education  is  offered  to  a  people 
there  is  danger  that  tnose  who  accept  it  may  come  to  believe  that  they 
ought  to  hold  government  positions,  or  become  doctors,  or  lawyers, 
and  that  they  can  not  engage  in  the  various  manual  occupations, 
skilled  or  otherwise,  without  sacrificing  their  dignity.  You  will  meet 
such  men  ready  to  take  a  clerical  position  at  $25  a  month  but  unwilling 
to  accept  a  position  as  a  skilled  artisan  where  he  would  earn  $75  a 
month.  This  is  nonsense.  A  mechanic  who  earns  $75  a  month  by  his 
manual  skill  enjo^^s  as  high  or  even  a  higher  social  position  than  the 
clerk  earning  ^25  a  month.  This  is  so  in  America;  it  is  true^in  every 
country  where  the  skilled  worker  occupies  the  position  he 'ought  to 
occupy.  Many  of  the  great  directors  of  industry  and  capital  in  Amer- 
ica are  men  who  have  made  themselves  and  have  begun  as  mechanics 
or  laborers  and  wrought  out  their  own  fortunes.  There  are  presidents 
and  managers  of  railway  companies  who  began  as  engineers  and 
brakemen. 

It  is  therefore  necessar}'  to  develop  in  the  3'oung  people  a  sense  of 
the  dignitv  of  labor,  that  it  is  the  means  of  advancing  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  considering  the  man  who  earns  his  living 
b}'  the  work  of  his  hands  as  socially  inferior  to  the  professional  man. 
But  when  you  teach  the  workman  to  tiike  pride  in  his  work,  and  that 
labor  is  honorable,  3-011  must  teach  him  likewise  to  be  worth  his  wage. 
Your  society  should  teach  him  to  work  constantlv  for  the  time  he  has 
agreed,  to  work  in  the  interest  of  his  emplov^r,  in  other  words,  to  l)e 
a  laborer  worth}-  of  his  hire;  and  if  3'our  societ}-  has  furnished  the 
capitalists  who  wish  to  invest  their  monev  here  workmen  who  do  well 
the  work  for  which  thev  are  paid,  3'ou  will  have  accomplished  all  that 
can  be  hoped  of  an  association  in  this  community.  You  may  rest 
assured,  gentlemen,  that  as  long  as  vou  pursue  the  legal  object  of  3-our 
society,  keep  the  peace,  and  onl3-  exercise  the  rights  that  the  law  grants 
you,  the  Commission,  the  civil  governor,  and  the  entire  government 
will  stand  at  your  side  to  protect  3'our  rights.  ^ 

This  new  federation  is  called  the  Union  del^rajmjii-ilc^  Filipinasj 
(Labor  Union  of  the  Philippines).     Its  constitution  recognizes  unions, 
groups  of  unions  in  municipalities,  and  depailments  of  unions  in  prov- 
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inces,  and  therefore  has  provided  for  an  organization  extending 
throughout  the  archipelago.  The  central  government  is  vested  in 
executives  consisting  of  a  president  and  vice-president,  and  a  salaried 
secretary  and  a  salaried  treasurer,  with  a  governing  council  consisting 
of  these  officers  and  the  presidents  of  unions  and  town  federation 
and  department  representatives.  Officers  hold  office  two  years.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  annual  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the 
unions,  municipal  groups,  and  departments.  The  fees  are  graded 
into  seven  classes,  varying  from  20  cents  Philippine  currency  to  $3 
Philippine  currency  (10  cents  to  $1.50  American  currency)  a  month, 
and  carrying  a  proportionally  rising  scale  of  benefits.  For  instance, 
the  lowest  fee  entitles  members  to  medical  and  legal  advice  and  a  pen- 
sion of  $2.50  a  month  in  case  of  permanent  total  disabilty,  or  to  widows 
or  to  children  under  15  3^ears  of  age  in  case  of  death.  The  highest  fee 
entitles  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  first,  except  that  the  monthly 
pension  (benefit)  promised  is  $36,  and  in  addition  to  the  paper  to  be 
published  by  the  society,  free  medicines  and  burial  expenses  are  given. 
"^The  funds  of  the  society  are  also  intended  to  be  used  to  support  mem- 
bers during  involuntary  idleness  caused  by  strikes,  illness,  or  other 
justifiable  reason.  A  strike  must  be  approved  by  a  nine-tenths  vote  of 
the  striking  union,  and  formally  approved  by  the  executive  of  the  feder- 
ation before  becoming  official,  or  entitling  its  members  to  receive  strike 
support  from  the  general  organization.  A  special  assessment  of  2  to 
5  cents  Philippine  currency  daily  upon  all  members  of  the  general 
society  is  permitted  in  case  the  funds  are  needed  for  strike  support. 

The  president  of  the  federation,  Mr.  Lopez  Santos,  said  that  a  num- 
ber of  unions  were  existing  in  Manila,  but  that  the  new  society  was 
still  in  the  process  of  organization,  and  the  full  membership  was  not 
yet  recorded.  An  organizei*  was  working  in  Negros,  and  the  laborers, 
shoemakers,  and  clerks  had  been  organized  in  Cebu. 

The  official  publication  of  Doctor  Gomez's  union  was  called  Los 
Obreros  (The  Workers).  A  number  of  papers  at  present  published 
in  Manila  represent  labor  to  some  extent,  though  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  unions.  The  president  of  the  new  federation  is  a 
writer  upon  El  Renacimiento.  La  Democracia,  El  Grito  del  Pueblo, 
and  La  Redencion  del  Obrero  also  show  marked  labor  sympathies. 

The  labor  movement  in  the  Philippines  is  still  in  one  sense  aca- 
'  demic.  While  it  has  been  occasioned  in  part  b}'  real  grievances  of 
the  workers,  it  has  tiot  originated  directl}^  among  the  working  classes, 
who  are  probably  too  ignorant  and  apathetic  to  organize  of  their 
own  volition;  but  it  has  been  inaugurated  by  a  few  ilustrados,  who 
are  men  of  some  education  and  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong 
to  the  working  people.  It  would  be  wrong  wholh^  to  deny  their  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.  But  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  their 
movement  and  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  United  States.     In 
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the  latter  country^  this  propaganda  has  risen  and  progresses  with  the 
inevitableness  of  natural-service  law;  it  is  not  amenable  in  the  long 
run  to  individual  direction,  and  it  can  not  be  made  or  ruined  by  any 
leader  or  leaders.  It  has  arisen  among  the  workingmen  themselves  / 
and  is  guided  ultimately  by  their  collective  intelligence.  Trade-union-  l/ 
ism  is  a  phase  of  democracy.  In  the  Philippines  trade-union  ideals 
are  imported  and  are  employed  by  a  coterie  of  non workingmen  as  a 
political  rallying  crj^^  and  arouse  an  interest  that  is  partly  artificial 
among  the  workingmen  themselves.  The  latter  join  a  union  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  their  leaders,  not  because  they  compre- 
hend or  sympathize  intelligently  with  its  purpose.  They  have  onl}'^  a 
nominal  voice  in  the  administration  and  control  of  their  organization. 
A  *'mass  meeting  representing  10,000  workingmen  "  may  mean  two 
or  three  score  ilustrados  convened  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
predetermined  programme. 

The  best  influences  of  American  trade-unionism  can  probably  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  Philippines  by  organizing  the  skilled  trades 
followed  or  supervised  by  Americans  and  Europeans,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  typographers.  These  unions  become  locals  of  the  parent 
organization  in  the  United  States,  and  keep  aloof  from  native  compli- 
cations. The  superintendent  of  the  government  printing  office  in 
Manila  writes  in  this  connection:  '^  Manila  Typographical  Union  was 
orgaoizfid  June  13^  190^;  its  membership  is  25;  there  are  no  other 
branches  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  hav^e  been  organizations  of 
native  workmen,  but  not  along  the  same  lines  as  the  United  States 
organizations.  I  believe  the  Filipinos  may  be  successfully  organized 
along  legitimate  trade-union  lines."'  The  electrical  workers  are  also^ 
organized.  The  marine  engineers  and  naval  mechanics  have  a  society 
of  a  semiprofessional,  semitrade-union  character,  but  as  these  are' 
licensed  occupations,  eligibility  is  really  determined  by  the  govern- 
ment.    The  prominent  members  are  Americans  and  Europeans. 

Possibly  with  the  further  industrial  development  of  the  Philippines 
organizations  of  the  character  just  mentioned  will  increase.  They  will 
probably  represent  an  unusually  high  degree  of  intelligence,  conserv- 
atism, and  social  well-being,  for  resident  white  labor  in  the  islands  will 
always  be  directing  rather  than  operating  labor.  Such  unions,  if  in 
sympathy  with  native  workmen,  might  exercise  a  healthful  influence 
over  theirorganizations,  if  not  by  direct  suggestion  at  least  by  example. 
In  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  Filipino  labor  movement  has  come 
to  sta)'.  It  can  be  destro3'ed  only  by  force,  and  such  a  recourse  will 
hardly  be  adopted  even  by  the  most  conservative  government.  As  a 
movement  ultimately  to  be  reckoned  with,  it  is  much  preferable  that 
it  should  be  governed  by  American  rather  than  by  South  European 
ideals  and  that  its  organizations  should  be  assimilated  to  trade  unions 
in  the  United  States.     This  might  lessen  the  probability  that  a  polit- 
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ical  labor  party  will  arise,  with  great  influence  in  the  local  governments 
and  in  the  popular  house  of  the  insular  legislature.  Persons  familiar 
with  Filipino  character  consider  that  the  existence  of  such  a  party,  if 
it  commanded  a  large  and  well-organized  body  of  voters,  might  greatly 
hamper  the  authorities  in  maintaining  peace  in  case  of  strikes  or  other 
labor  difficulties,  as  well  as  embarrass  the  general  administration  of  the 
government.  It  might  place  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success- 
fully adjusting  democratic  institutions  to  an  undemocratic  people. 
Assuming  the  presence  of  a  persistent  labor  propaganda,  therefore,  as 
an  inevitable  condition  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  desirable,  at  least 
while  the  new  governmental  organization  is  still  untried,  that  this 
movement  should  attempt  to  realize  its  ends  through  the  ^'  no  politics, 
no  religion"  policy  of  trade  unionism  rather  than  through  political 
agitation.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  positive  measures  could  be 
taken  to  favor  this  result. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  associations  of  Filipino  work- 
ing people  for  mutual  benefit  or  self-help  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  extended  mention.  A  stage  of  development  favorable  to  the 
success  of  such  enterprises  has  hardly  been  reached  in  the  Philippines. 
A  mercantile  and  industrial  society  called  "La  Obrera  Filipina"  was 
organized  in  October,  1903,  but  had  not  ]>egun  actual  operations  at 
the  time  the  data  for  this  report  were  g-athered.  The.  society  niay  be 
a  sort  of  revival  of  the  industrial  end  of  the  labor  union  formed  by 
Doctor  Gomez.  It  was  founded  by  the  tobacco  workers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  conducting  shops  and  factories,  bu3nng  and 
selling  merchandise,  and  for  geneiul  industrial  pui*poses.  The  capital 
is  fixed  at  $1,200,000,  in  100,000  shares  of  $12  each,  which  must  be 
paid  up  at  the  rate  of  $1  Philippine  currency  (50  cents  American)  a 
month.  The  purchasers  of  the  first  10,000  shares  are  to  receive  as  a 
premium  what  is  tantamount  to  an  issue  of  promoters'  stock,  covering 
the  stock  they  purchase  share  for  share,  and  receiving  a  dividend  of  8 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits.  Two  "  coopemtive  "  associations — though 
cooperative  seems  to  be  used  merely  as  a  convenient  title — exist,  one 
among  the  cooks  and  the  other  among  clerks.  They  were  described  as 
possessing  little  capital  and  but  trivial  importance,  and  no  constitution 
or  reports  concerning  their  condition  or  manner  of  organization  were 
obtainable. 

An  important  quasi-public  corporation,  established  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Manila,  deserves  filler  description. 
,Jhis  is  the  Monte  de  Piedad  y  Caja  de  Ahorros,  a  public  pawn  shop 
and  savings  bank,  which  was  founded  by  royal  order  in  18S0.  The 
original  capital  of  ^3,959  was  derived  from  a  charitable  church  endow- 
ment.    Ten  years  after  its  establishment,  in  181)1,  this  institution  had 
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41,858  loans  out»taudiDg,  to  a  value  of  $735,721,  and  the  savings 
deposits  amounted  to  $335,483.  These  sums  were  in  S|)anLsh  cur- 
rency, then  at  a  slight  disi-ount  from  gold.  By  the  end  of  1903  the 
amount  loaned  on  pledges  liad  increased  to  $1,3<)0,0(H)  and  the  deposits 
to  $019,456.11  Spanish  currency.  On  account  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  the  gold  value  of  loans  and  deposits  had  not  increased  as  rapid Ij' 
as  the  number  of  transactions  and  the  real  extension  of  business;  but 
the  growth  in  the  importance  of  the  institution  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  figures  quoted  rather  tlian  b}'  wliat  tliey  would  appear  to  he  if 
reduced  to  gold  exchange.  The  original  capital  has  increased  to 
$()0U,00(),  including  a  substantial  building  in  the  business  center  of 
Manila.  The  interest  rate  is  4  per  cent  upon  savings  deposits,  and 
8  per  cent  is  charged  for  loans  against  pledges.  The  institution  is 
governed  under  a  charter  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Manila  from  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  only  restric- 
tion upon  eligibilitj'  is  that  the  members  must  be  Catholics,  as  the 
original  endowment  was  donated  by  the  lioman  Catholic  Church. 

LEGISLATION. 

Much  of  the  customary  law  and  many  administrative  regulations 
affecting  la)x)r  in  the  Philippines,  in  force  dn;'ing  Spanish  rule,  have 
fallen  into  abeyance  or  ceased  to  have  legal  authorit}^  since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation.  Tacit  consent,  habit,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  work- 
ing classes  still  maintain  in  existence  many  customs  affecting  the  terms 
of  service,  such  as  peonage,  that  even  in  Spanish  times *no  longer  had 
legal  sanction.  The  code  of  procedure  has  been  wholly  revised  by 
the  American  authorities  and  a  new  penal  code  is  at  present  under 
discussion.  The  Spanish  code  of  commerce  and  the  civil  code  still 
remain  in  force  without  essential  modification. 

The  civil  code,  which  regulates  contracts  for  service,  provides  tliat 
such  contracts  may  be  for  an  uncertain  period,  for  a  fixed  period,  or 
for  a  specific  work;  but  that  a  hiring  for  life  shall  \ye  void.  If  an  em- 
ployer dismisses  a  domestic  servant,  engaged  for  a  fixed  i>eriod,  before 
that  time  has  expired,  he  is  liable  for  15  days  extra  wages,  over  and 
above  those  alread}'  due  the  servant  at  the  time  of  dismissal.  In 
disputes  iK^ween  an  emplo^'er  and  a  domestic  servant,  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  nite  of  wages,  and  as  to  the  pa^mients  of  wages  made 
during  the  current  year,  rests  upon  the  servant. 

The  civil  code  provides  that  '*"  Field  hands,  mechanics,  artisjins,  and 
other  laborei's  hired  for  a  certain  time  and  for  a  certain  w^ork  can  not 
IcAve  nor  be  dismissed,  without  sufficient  cause,  before  the  fulfillment 
of  their  contnicf  This  provision  jippears  to  place  xithin  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  the  legality  of  any  strike  or  lockout  where  a  con- 
tract is  proved,  and  to  give  authority  to  grant  civil  damages  for  the 
same.     The  penal  code  inflicts  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  less 
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than  one  month  and  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  months,  upon  ''those 
who  combine  to  enhance  or  lower  the  price  of  labor  or  regulate  its 
conditions  wrongfully,  provided  such  combination  has  begim  to  be 
carried  into  effect."  It  is  further  provided  that  ''this  penalty  shall 
be  imposed  in  its  maximum  degree  on  the  leaders  and  promoters  of 
the  combination,  and  on  those  who  shall  employ  violence  or  threats  to 
insure  its  success,  unless  they  deserve  a  higher  penalty  b}'  reason 
thereof,"  i.  e.,  a  penalty  incurred  by  having  violated  other  provisions 
of  the  penal  code,  such  as  for  assault  or  arson.  Strikers  who  have 
been  working  under  time  or  job  contracts  would  therefore  be  liable, 
under  the  present  laws  in  the  Philippines,  both  for  civil  damages 
caused  to  an  emplo^^er  by  the  strike  and  to  imprisonment  for  violating 
a  penal  statute,  if  the  strike  were  conducted  by  an  organization.  It 
would  appear  from  the  wording  of  the  law  that  they  would  have  a 
right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  collect  damages  from  an  employer  if  they 
were  locked  out  under  similar  conditions,  and  even  to  put  an  employer 
into  prison,  if  they  can  prove  that  he  has  combined  with  other  employ- 
ers to  lower  the  price  of  labor.  Unorganized  strikers,  not  working 
under  either  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  contract,  or  unorganized 
employers  locking  out.their  men  under  like  conditions,  are  free  from 
legal  interference.  A&  mentioned  elsewhere,  one  Filipino  labor  leader 
has  been  convicted  and  imprisoned  in  the  Philippines,  under  the  penal 
provisions  just  quoted,  since  the  American  occupation. 

Under  the  civil  law  a  workman  who  has  performed  work  upon  the 
personal  propert}^  of  another  may  retain  such  property  as  a  pledge; 
but  workmen  can  not  recover  from  an  owner  for  debts  due  them  from 
a  contractor  doing  work  for  the  former,  more  than  said  owner  owes 
such  contractor.  Unless  there  is  agreement  or  custom  to  the  con- 
trary, the  price  of  work  must  be  paid  upon  delivery. 

No  law  provides  for  employer's  liability,  except  a  general  clause  in 
the  civil  code,  which  provides  that  "a  person  who,  bj'^  an  act  or  omis- 
sion, causes  damage  to  another,  when  there  is  fault  or  negligence, 
shall  be  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  so  done."  But  employers  are 
specially  made  liable  for  injury  or  damage  caused  by  their  employees, 
and  may  recover  from  such  employees  the  money  they  have  paid  for 
compensation  for  the  injury  or  damage  caused  by  the  latter. 

The  civil  and  commercial  codes  both  deal  with  preference  to  credit- 
ors. In  case  of  insolvency,  wages  appear  to  have  no  preference 
against  real  property.  The  commercial  code  provides  that  in  case  of 
insolvenc}'  of  an  employer  personal  servants  and  commercial  employ- 
ees shall  have  a  preferred  claim  for  payment  of  services  rendered 
within  the  preceding  six  months  against  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  personal  property  over  all  other  creditors  except  creditors  by 
reason  of  burial,  funeral,  or  probate  expenses,  and  creditors  by  reason 
of  furnishing  support  to  the  bankrupt  and  his  family. 
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The  commercial  code  also  regulates  the  relations  of  sailors  and  mas- 
ters of  ships,  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  written  contract 
or  articles  required  by  law,  in  case  of  violation  by  either  party.  A 
sailor  who  falls  sick  shall  not  lose  his  right  to  wages  during  the  voyage 
unless  the  sickness  is  caused  by  his  own  fault.  In  all  cases  he  must 
be  provided  with  proper  medical  attendance,  but  may  be  required  to 
repay  the  cost  of  such  attendance.  A  ship  with  all  her  gear  and  the 
freights  due  her  is  liable  for  the  wages  of  the  crew,  but  if  not  levied 
before  a  new  voyage  is  undertaken  these  claims  lose  preference  in 
favor  of  those  for  wages  for  the  subsequent  voyage. 

The  code  of  procedure  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  pro- 
vides that  a  fraudulent  debtor,  if  the  debt  has  arisen  from  an  express 
or  implied  contract,  may  be  imprisoned  in  case  he  does  not  satisfy  the 
judgment  legally  secured  against  him.  His  expenses  during  confine- 
ment must  be  paid  b}-  the  judgment  creditor,  to  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  and  be  collected  before  release.  Property 
exempt  from  attachment  and  execution  for  debt  is  the  debtor's  home- 
stead to  the  value  of  not  over  $150  Philippine  currency  ($75  American 
currency),  the  tools  or  implements  he  uses  in  his  employment,  two 
draft  animals  used  in  his  ordinary  work,  but  not  exceeding  in  value 
$150  Philippine  currency  ($75  American  currency),  clothing,  furniture, 
provisions,  etc.,  necessary  for  his  use.  It  is  specified  that  the  fishing 
boat  and  net,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  $25  Philippine  currency 
($12.50  American  currency'),  belonging  to  a  fisherman,  shall  be  exempt 
from  debt.  This  code  provides  for  simple 'procedure  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  not  differing  materially  from  similar  procedure  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  has  recently  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  all  mutual 
benefit  and  relief  societies,  including  those  "furnishing  support  to 
members  while  out  of  employment,"  must  register  with  the  insular 
treasurer,  and  that  their  annual  statements  shall  be  filed  and  their 
accounts  inspected  by  the  same  oflSce.  This  law  covers  practically 
any  labor  organization  that  could  be  legally  formed  in  the  Philippines, 
as  an  association  of  workmen  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
strike  or  for  controlling  wages  would  be  manifestly  unlawful  under 
the  provision  of  the  penal  code  quoted  above.  Such  organizations  can 
legally  exist  in  the  Philippines  only  by  constituting  themselves  benevo- 
lent societies,  unless  they  make  their  purpose  educational  or  literary 
improvement,  and  even  then  they  may  become  liable  for  acts  beyond 
their  constitution  and  expressed  objects,  if  in  violation  of  the  penal 
provisions  mentioned. 

A  vagrancy  act  was  passed  in  March,  1902,  defining  vagrants  so  as 
to  cover  all  tramps,  and  subjects  them  to  a  fine  of  $100  and  iifiprison- 
ment  not  to  exceed  one  year  and  one  day. 
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EDUCATION. 

No  otber  measure  of  the  American  authorities  in  the  Philippines 
has  done  so  much  to  win  the  confidence  and  conciliate  the  sympathies 
of  the  Filipino  population  as  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
schools.  The  Spanish  Government  and  the  church  authorities  had 
previously  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Aguinaldo  him- 
self was  formerly  a  country  schoolmaster.  But  the  former  system  did 
not  satisfy  the  edu<!ational  aspirations  of  the  Filipinos.  However, 
something  was  accomplished,  and  illiteracy  was  by  no  means  universal. 
According  to  certain  educational  statistics  published  20  years  ago,  in 
1883,  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  received  some  instruction  were  as 
follows.     These  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  the  recent  census: 

STATISTICS  OF  LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  1883  AND  1903. 


188;?. 


1S03. 


Mal^a  able  to  read  and  write '  298. 500 

Males  able  to  n*ad  only .^ I  327,984 

Femaleeable  to  read  and  write ....|  101.273 

Females  able  to  read  onlv - ....:  270,234 

Males  unable  to  read  anc(  write I  1,743,817 


Females  unable  to  read  a-nd  write. 

MaleH  able  to  speak  Spanish 

Females  able  to  apeak  Spanish 

HnleH  ftttendiiijf  school 

Male«  of  school  a^e  (5  to  17  years) 

Females  attend in^:  school 

Females  of  school  aije 


1,911,155 
146. 108 
103, 492 


735.564 
1,HU,925 

267,024 
1,049.508 
1,311,852 
1.450,241 


443.012 

1.087,266 

868,703 

1.050,031 


Practically  all  the  Christian  population  of  Mindanao  spoke  Spanish 
in  1883,  which  indicates  that  the  statistics  probably  did  not  cover  the 
remoter  Jesuit  mission  stations  among  the  Moros.  In  that  3" ear  about 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  population  reported  for  the  islands  could  read, 
but  less  than  5^  jyor  cent  could  speak  Spanish.  In  other  words,  75 
per  cent  of  the  persons  able  to  read  could  do  so  only  in  the  Malay 
dialects.  Writing  has  evidently  been  an  accomplishment  less  fre- 
quently taught  to  women  than  to  men.  The  decrease  during  the  last 
20  years  in  the  number  of  illiterates  reported  is  very  satisfactory, 
especially  as  the  count  made  in  1903  was  probably  more  exhaustive 
than  the  former  one. 

Technical  and  agricultural  education  were  ])egun  by  the  Spanish 
Government  In  1887  and  1888  experimental  farms  wei^  opened  at 
La  Carlota,  in  West  Negros,  and  at  San  PediK),  in  Pampanga  pmvince, 
Luzon;  and  in  1889  an  agricultunil  school  was  founded  at  Manila. 
The  same  year  a  trade  school  (Artes  y  Oficios)  also  was  opened  at  the 
capital.  Classes  were  heard  at  a  building  in  the  Walled  City,  and 
practical  instruction  was  given  in  shops  provided  for  that  purpose 
in  the  Calzada  de  Vidal.     The  strictly  technical  couises  were  five  in 
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number — for  apprentices,  artisans,  stationary  engineers,  electricians, 
and  constructing  engineers  and  architects  {rnaestros  de  obras).  Naval 
engineering  was  taught  in  a  separate  school.  There  was  also  a  com- 
mercial course  in  the  trade  school,  for  which  fees  were  charged.  The 
technical  courses  were  entirely  free,  except  those  in  construction  and 
architecture,  where  a  nominal  charge  of  20  cents  a  subject  was  made. 
Secondar}'  school  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  political  economy, 
French  and  English,  were  taught.  The  shopwork  covered  engraving, 
lithographing,  printing,  carpentry,  joiner\",  cabinetmaking,  wood 
carving,  stonecutting  and  masonry,  carriage  making,  ironworking, 
and  electrical  installation.  A  similar  school  was  opened  at  Iloilo  in 
ISIK).  According  to  their  published  reports  or  memorias,  the  latter 
school  had  the  larger  attendance,  probably  on  account  of  some  popu- 
lar night  classes,  or  because  there  were  fewer  competing  secondary 
schools  in  the  provincial  city  than  in  the  capital.  In  1896  there  were 
l,0i)7  pupils  enrolled  in  this  institution,  and  1,657  enrollments  b}-  sub- 
jects. In  Manila  in  1897  the  pupils  enrolled  numbered  472,  and  the 
enrollments  by  subjects  1,100.  Besides  these  schools  there  was  a 
nautical  school  for  training  marine  engineers  at  Manila,  which  has 
been  continued  bv  the  American  Government.  This  institution  still 
remains  at  Manila,  under  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer  detailed  bj^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  superintendent,  but  it  is  proposed  to  reor- 
ganize the  school  and  place  it  on  a  military'  reservation  at  the  entrance 
of  Manila  Bay,  where  the  cadets  will  form  a  distinct  coi-ps,  under  a 
competent  staff,  and  subject  to  strict  disci {>line,  and  be  fitted  for  posi- 
tions in  the  coast  guard  and  other  government  service  as  well  as  in 
the  merchant  fleet. 

An  act  has  been  passed  and  appropriations  have  been  made  for  a 
school  of  agriculture  at  La  Carlota,  in  West  Negros,  but  no  progress 
has  as  yet  been  made  toward  the  practical  realization  of  this  plan. 
The  technical  schools  established  by  the  Spanish  Government  did  not 
survive  the  transition  to  American  control,  but  a  new  school  of  this 
character  had  been  opened  in  Manila,  and  a  similar  institution  was  in 
contemplation  in  Iloilo,  to  be  built  up  around  a  woodworking  shop 
already  in  existence,  when  the  writer  was  in  the  islands.  In  some  of 
the  government  mechanical  departments,  especiall}'  the  printing  office, 
the  training  of  Filipino  craftsmen  is  being  conducted  upon  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  and  practical  basis,  as  systematically  as  would  bo 
possible  in  an  institution  with  a  more  formally  educational  object. 
The  total  volume  of  industrial  instruction  conveyed  through  these 
agencies,  from  both  government  and  private  sources,  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  has  been  very  large.  It  is  evidenth'  large  enough  to 
be  an  opening  wedge  to  a  complete  transformation  in  ideals  and 
methods  of  work. 
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The  enrollment  statistics  of  the  Manila  trade  school  at  the  close  of 
the  autumn  term  of  1903  were  as  follows: 

Number  matriculated ,  day  class,  June  15  to  December  18,  1903 251 

Number  matriculated,  night  class,  June  15  to  December  18, 1903 332 


Total 583 


Number  on  roll,  day  class,  December  18,  1903 122 

Number  on  roll,  night  class,  December  18,  1903 133 


Total 255 


Number  attending  both  day  and  night  classes 41 

Average  attendance,  "no  padding"  (percent) 90.7 

The  enrollment  by  subjects  was  as  follows: 

ENROLLMENT  IN   MANILA  TRADE  SCHOOL,  BY  SUBJECTS,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER, 

1903. 


Subject. 


Carpentry  and  wood  carving . , 

Drawing 

English  and  matliematics 

Iron  worlcing  and  tinsmithing. 

Telegraphy 

Stenography  and  typewriting. , 


ToUl. 


November, 
1903. 


43 
69 
94 
17 
33 


256 


December, 
1903. 


70 
90 
118 
22 
50 
16 


366 


The  positions  secured  by  students  upon  their  trade-school  record 
for  the  7  w^eeks  since  November  1,  1903,  had  been  as  follows:  Teleg- 
raphy, 29;  drawing,  5;  iron  working  and  tinsmithing,  1. 

The  authorities  intend  to  remove  the  school  from  its  present  loca- 
tion in  Erniita,  a  suburb  of  Manila,  occupied  largely  by  Americans 
and  the  well-to-do  classes,  to  the  workingmen's  suburb  of  Binondo. 
Such  a  change,  it  is  thought,  will  add  largely  to  the  enrollment. 

The  director  of  this  school  speaks  well  of  his  pupils,  who  are  all 
Filipinos.  The  Ilocanos,  while  slower  intellectually,  show  more  per- 
sistence and  become  better  workmen  than  the  Tagalogs.  At  first 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  pupils  to  soil  their 
hands.  The  latter  considered  anything  but  the  theoretical  side  of  the 
trade  they  were  learning  beneath  them.  But  this  prejudice  has  been 
overcome,  and  the  students  are  now  willing  manual  workers  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  hand  practice.  A  number  of  objects, 
such  as  joinings,  calipers,  and  other  articles  of  wood  and  metal  made 
by  the  pupils,  testified  to  their  growing  skill  and  accuracy  in  work- 
manship. 

The  fact  that  29  pupils  in  the  telegraphy  department  have  qualified 
for  service  on  the  government  lines  in  the  last  7  weeks  is  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  signal  corps  in  training 
native  operators.     Competent  and  reliable  American  operators  will 
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not  remain  in  government  service  in  the  Philippines  at  the  salaries 
provided,  especially  upon  remote  stations.  Therefore  the  signal  corps 
tried  the  experiment  of  training  Filipino  operators,  selecting  men 
from  the  more  intelligent  linemen  and  messengers  already  employed. 
The  following  quotations  from  a  report  upon  this  experiment  by  a 
sergeant  to  the  chief  signal  officer  describes  some  of  the  difficulties  met 
with  in  trying  to  train  a  man  out  of  his  class  in  the  Philippines: 
^'After  6  weeks,  during  which  the  men  (2  native  linemen)  practiced 
from  2  to  4  hours  a  day,  it  has  proved  a  failure."  The  men  show 
"utter  incapacity  and  lack  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  comprehend 
even  the  elementary  principles  of  telegraphy."  The  class  distinction 
that  separates  an  ilustrado  from  a  tao  is  so  strong  that  "there  is 
absolutely  no  monetar}'  consideration  that  could  reasonably  be  offered 
which  would  induce  them  (ilusti"ados)  to  degrade  their  social  position 
by  condescending  to  engage  in  manual  labor,"  such  as  that  of  linemen 
and  messengers,  which,  under  the  scheme  proposed,  was  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  ti'aining  and  employment  as  operators.  The  taos, 
"  under  American  supervision,  do  fairly  well  at  manual  labor  and 
attain  considerable  skill  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  when 
left  alone  to  work  independently  their  faculties  appear  to  relapse  into 
a  state  of  desuetude."  The  failure  here  was  evidently  due  to  the  fact 
that  men  of  the  class  selected  did  not  have  sufficient  preliminary 
mental  training  and  education  to  fit  them  for  further  acquisitions  of 
skill  and  knowledge.  The  trade-school  pupils,  on  the  other  hand, 
already  possessed  at  least  an  elementary  education,  and  most  of  them 
continued  their  general  studies  in  that  institution.  Even  educated 
Filipinos,  however,  are  said  to  lack  power  of  concentration  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  fix  their  attention  steadily  upon  a  single  object  or 
line  of  thought  for  any  length  of  time.  For  this  reason  they  seldom 
learn  to  receive  messages  by  ear.  In  a  large  office  all  the  clerks  will 
look  up  and  stop  work  when  a  stranger  enters,  like  children  when  a 
visitor  enters  a  schoolroom.  Evidently,  however,  youthful  training 
has  as  much  to  do  as  native  character  with  determining  ability  to 
concentrate  attention  and  apply  the  entire  faculties  to  a  task. 

The  remarks  of  the  signal  sergeant  were  quoted  principally  to  show 
certain  limitations  existing  at  present  in  the  Philippines  upon  the 
immediate  extension  of  technical  instruction,  whether  in  schools  or  in 
connection  with  working  industrial  enterprises.  Classes  of  occupa- 
tions that  might  in  the  near  future  be  profitably  extended  in  that 
country  require  both  some  physical  labor  and  the  intelligence  and 
mental  training  derived  from  elementary  education.  Until  the  ilus- 
trados  overcome  the  prejudice  against  soiling  their  hands,  or  a  gener- 
ation of  public  school  peasantry  can  be  brought  up  without  acquiring 
this  prejudice,  it  may  be  eas}'  to  fill  technical  schools  with  mechanical 
theorists  who  have  not  the  practical  training  to  direct  or  the  courage 
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to  undertake  skilled  manual  trades.  Such  education  will  have  very 
little  influence  upon  the  real  industrial  capacity  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  ver}^  conditions  create  a  mission  for  technical  educa- 
tion. No  other  influence  is  likely  to  be  more  effectual  in  dignifying 
labor,  breaking  down  the  prejudice  against  working  with  the  hands, 
and  creating  modern,  sane,  wholesome  social  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generation  than  this  very  professionalizing  of  the  mechanic 
trades. 

Practically  all  private  instruction  in  the  Philippines  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Protestant  mission  enterprises  appear  not  to 
have  entered  this  field  as  extensivelv  as  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The 
old  University  of  St.  Thomas  occupies  a  commodious  and  substantial 
building  in  the  walled  cit}*^  of  Manila,  possesses  the  most  extensive 
librar}"  in  the  country  and  a  fair  museum,  and  still  gives  courses,  espe- 
cially in  theology.  This  institution  has  suffered  through  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  change  of  government  and  the  insurrection.  The 
Jesuits  have  successful  and  growing  schools  in  Manila  and  elsewhere, 
and  are  especially  active  in  the  Moro  province.  The  Observatorio  and 
Ateneo  arc  both  growing  Jesuit  secondary  schools  in  the  capital.  The 
former,  as  its  name  indicates,  contains  an  observatory  and  meteoro- 
logical station,  and  possesses  a  good  scientific  library. 

CPINESE  AND  NATIVE  LABOR. 

The  Chinese,  whose  connection  with  the  histor}'  of  earl}'  Spanish 
colonization  in  the  Philippines  has  already  been  referred  to,  form  an 
element  of  the  population  of  enough  present  and  potential  future 
importance  to  deserve  special  considcmtion  in  an}-  account  of  labor 
conditions  in  those  islands.  They  are  alread}'  present  in  large  num- 
bers. Coramerciall}'  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  Europeans 
or  Americans  and  the  natives;  industriallv  thev  render  a  considerable 
part  of  the  skilled  service  required  in  local  construction  and  manufac- 
ture; potentially  they  influence  labor  conditions  in  two  ways.  There 
is  a  demand  from  some  influential  sources  for  the  admission  of  Chinese 
unskilled  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  and  extending 
present  enterprises  in  the  Philippines.  This  demand  may  continue, 
become  more  exigent  as  capital  is  attracted  to  the  islands  by  renewed 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  form  a  permanent  factor  in  the  political  and 
industrial  situation  until  the  present  exclusion  laws  are  modified,  or  a 
reciprocal  adjustment  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  native  lal)or  market 
is  established  under  a  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  exclusion,  or  imtil  an 
immigration  of  workingmen  from  Japan,  Korea,or  Java,  all  neighlwring 
and  labor-exporting  countries,  has  supplied  the  more  urgent  require- 
ments of  emplovers.  In  the  second  place,  Chinese  competition  at 
Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  other  Asiatic  ports  is  destined  to  be  a  per- 
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manent  factor  with  which  employers  in  many  braDches  of  established 
or  contemplated  industry  in  the  islands  must  reckon.  This  factor-may 
set  the  final  limitation  upon  the  extension  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  the  Philippines,  even  of  those  already  in  operation,  and  it 
will  certainly  determine  the  upper  limit  that  may  be  reached  by  wages 
in  relation  to  labor  efEciency  and  tariff  protection.  As  the  Chinaman 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  more  efficient  workman  than  the  Filipino, 
it  is  onl}''  by  maintaining  lower  wages  than  those  paid  in  China,  or  by 
adjusting  tariff  protection  to  the  exigencies  of  certain  industries,  that 
such  occupations  as  ship  and  machinery  building  and  repairing,  rope 
making,  textile  manufacturing,  and  furniture  making  can  survive. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  industries  already  show  signs  of  depitission  and 
po.ssi})le  extinction.  A  possible  remedy  for  this  competition  may  be 
found  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  Filipino  adopts  new  methods  of 
work  and  welcomes  labor-saving  machinery.  With  these  aids  and 
scientific  American  industrial  administration  headway  may  be  made 
against  the  conservative  Chinese.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latter  in  turn  are  in  the  employ  of  managers  who  appreciate  and 
utilize  every  modern  aid  to  economical  production. 

The  movement  of  Chinese  population  to  and  from  the  Philippines, 
before  and  since  the  American  occupaticm,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

ARRrV'ALS  AND  DEPARTrRES  OF  CHINESE  POPULATION  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  AMERICAN 

OCCUPATION. 


Year. 


BEFORE  AMERICAN  OCCrPATION. 


All  Philippine  ports: 
1H«9 


1890. 
1.^91 . 
1892. 
1893. 


11,36:) 

11,H07 

10, 137 

9, 4W 

9..'>84 


4,307 
2.947 
l,2.s«) 
3. 226 
4,376 


Kjccess  of 

arrivals. 


7,0?W 

«.>MjO 
8.H51 
6, 273 
5, 208 


Total 


Manila: 
1N99. 
1900. 
1901. 
1C0>. 


AFTER   AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 


1903 , 

January  1  to  Jnne  30,  1904. 
Total 


52,392 

16, 142 

13. 308 

9.  r»8 

9,7(»H 

10, 5<ih 

10,309 

7, 21*4 

9,  789 

6.  :\^) 

7.  42r. 

8,068 

4,6;J2 

4.112 

:».  250 


S.SnO 

3.01.> 
3,2:J9 

520 


5.'\  232 


46.  a'lO 


9,182 


All  Philippine  porta,  January  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1904, 


58,129 


49,505 


8,624 


a  Excels  of  depftrtores. 


The  figures  point  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  Chinese  population, 
but  the  increase  for  the  o^  j'ears  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  less  than 
one-fourth  of  that  for  the  5  j-ears  from  1889  to  1893. 

The  policy  of  government  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration  and 
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settlement  was  early  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government.  By  an 
order  issued  in  1660,  all  Chinese  residing  within  the  archipelago  were 
required  to  have  a  license,  which  was  valid  for  one  year.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  was  punished  by  two  years  in  the  galleys. 
This  provision,  however,  was  evidently  for  taxation  more  than  for 
administrative  purposes.  At  the  time  of  the  English  invasion  the 
Chinese  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Spaniards,  and  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Manila  to  Spain  further  restrictive  measures  were  adopted. 
In  1828  an  order  was  issued  admitting  only  such  Chinese  as  were 
engaged  solely  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  evaded.  In  1850  special  regulations  were 
promulgated  governing  the  admission  of  Chinese,  who  were  imported 
as  agricultural  laborers.  Planters  were  graded  into  two  classes,  those 
with  an  income  of  $2,400  or  over  per  annum,  and  those  with  an  income 
of  $1,500  but  less  than  $2,400.  An  association  of  small  planters  was 
reckoned,  for*  importing  purposes,  as  equivalent  to  a  planter  having 
an  income  equal  to  the  collective  incomes  of  the  members.  First-class 
planters  wore  allowed  to  import  400,  and  second-class,  200  Chinese, 
paying  a  tax  upon  the  laborers  so  imported  amounting  to  6  to  12  realcs 
($0.75  to  $1.50  Spanish  currency)  per  head  per  annum.  No  tax  was 
required  upon  Chinese  imported  into  the  tobacco  districts.  Chinese 
introduced  under  these  provisions  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any 
trade,  art,  or  industry,  or  in  any  commercial  occupation.  The  only 
occupations  permitted  them  were  agricultural  labor  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  hemp,  and  indigo.  These  restrictions  applied  only 
during  the  term  of  the  contract,  and  employers  were  made  responsible 
for  their  observance.  The  moderate  extent  to  which  these  regulations 
effected  their  object  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1877 
there  were  only  197  Chinese  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
Luzon. 

New  regulations  went  into  effect  upon  January  1,  1890,  permitting 
Chinese  to  enter  the  Philippines  only  at  Manila  and  imposing  special 
taxes  upon  them.  Their  gremio  organization  was  recognized,  as  for- 
merly, for  both  taxation  and  administrative  purposes. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  voluntarily  engage  in  agricultural  labor  in 
the  Philippines  or  in  other  tropical  countries.  lie  can  only  be  retained 
in  such  occupations  by  penal  contracts  or  some  similar  form  of  com- 
pulsion. A  Spanish  writer,  speaking  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
in  1879,  says:  "He  (the  Chinaman)  has  monopolized  all  the  retail  com- 
merce of  Manila.  He  could  at  will  leave  the  city  without  food,  light, 
or  clothing.  He  forms  a  state  within  the  state.  *  *  *  Of  the  80,000 
[sic]  members  of  the  nation  in  the  archipelago  not  one  devotes  himself 
to  agriculture." 

The  American  Government  has  been  consistent  in  its  policy  of  exclud- 
ing the  Chinese  from  the  Philippines.    This  was  first  effected,  prior  to 
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the  establishment  of  the  civil  government,  by  an  order  of  the  com- 
manding general,  which  continued  in  force  until  legislative  authority 
for  such  exclusion  was  given  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  29, 1902. 
This  law  has  been  supplemented  by  an  act  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, dated  March  27,  1903,  which  provides  for  the  registration  of 
Chinese  by  customs  officials  and  the  deportation  of  all  not  legallj'^  reg- 
istered within  two  years.  The  precedents  of  the  Federal  law  applying 
to  the  United  States  are  followed,  and  the  Federal  court  definitions  of 
laborer  and  merchant  are  adopted. 

The  demand  for  Chinese  labor  in  the  Philippines  appears  to  be  local- 
ized in  two  directions.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely,  if  not  wholly,  to 
American  and  European  employers,  and  partly  for  this  reason  exists 
as  an  appreciably  important  sentiment  only  in  Manila  and  two  or  three 
of  the  larger  ports.  No  Filipino. was  found,  whether  emploj-er  or 
employee,  wl*.o  wished  the  present  exclusion  policy  amended.  Among 
the  sugar  planters  interviewed  there  was  not  one  who  favored  Chinese 
labor.  In  reply  to  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  the  Filipino  chamber 
of  commerce  of  Manila,  through  its  president,  writes:  "For  industries 
already  established  in  the  countrj'^  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  with  the  skill  and  intelligence  required;  but  in  case 
of  new  industries  that  might  be  established  there  would  naturally  be 
a  lack  of  suitable  hands,  because  they  would  have  no  experience  in 
the  new  occupation.  There  was  no  complaint  of  scarcity  of  Filipino 
laborers  during  Spanish  rule,  and  if  Chinese  came  it  was  not  so  much 
because  they  were  necessary  as  because  no  restriction  was  placed  upon 
their  immigration." 

Among  American  employers  there  was  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
need  of  Chinese  labor.  In  official  circles  and  among  employers  in 
sympathy  with  official  views  or  doing  business  with  the  government, 
it  was  claimed  that  the  local  labor  supply,  trained  and  instructed  by 
trained  workmen  from  America,  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
islands.  Is  was  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  Filipino  labor  were  due  to  misunderstandings  arising  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  language.  These  difficulties  were 
said  to  be  I'apidly  diminishing,  or  disappearing  entirely,  as  we  learned 
more  of  the  native  workmen  and  they  learned  more  of  our  ways  and 
demands.  Considerable  insistence  was  placed  upon  the  point  that  the 
will  of  the  Filipino  people,  which  it  is  considered  just  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  consult  upon  this  question,  was  distinctly  adverse  to 
Chinese  immigration.  Such  immigration,  it  was  also  stated,  would 
ultimately  prove  disadvantageous  to  Americans.  The  Chinese  do  not 
remain  primary  producers  for  any  length  of  time,  but  become  a  com- 
mercial class,  monopolizing  those  lines  of  business  which  it  is  for  our 
interest  as  a  nation  to  place  in  the  hands  of  native  and  white  mer- 
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chants.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  tbat  practically  all  the  roLii 
and  much  of  the  wholestde  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the  hand^  t4 
the  Chinese.  They  own  four  banks  in  Manila,  and  have  six  vessels  of 
an  average  burden  of  500  tons  each  in  the  coasting  trade.  They  also 
have  their  own  chamber  of  commerce  in  Manila.  Judging  from  Java- 
nese experience,  they  appear  to  be  more  oppressive  exploiters  of  the 
people  than  individual  white  merchants  and  employers.  They  arc  the 
source  of  at  least  one  vice  most  pernicious  to  the  colored  laces  in 
•  the  East—  opium  smoking.  The  imports  of  opium  into  the  Philippines 
have  increased  50  per  cent  since  1000,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  duties. 
The  commercial  methods  of  the  Chinese  often  injure  the  trade  of  a 
counti*y.  Spanish  writers  stiite  that  it  wbh  persistent  Chinese  adulter- 
ation that  ruined  the  once  flourishing  indigo  industry  in  the  Philip- 
pines. -  It  is  claimed  that  where  Chinese  control  trade  in  a  foreign 
country  an  impoverished  peasantiy  and  a  low  state  of  industrial 
development  is  always  the  consequence,  for  it  is  from  the  class  of 
retail  traders,  who  come  most  directly  into  contact  with  the  working 
people,  that  initiative  and  incentive  to  industrial  improvement  most 
often  reaches  the  latter,  especially  in  country  districts.  Such  initia- 
tive and  incentive  is  never  furnished  by  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  progressive  qualities  themselves.  The  country  storekeeper  is 
frequenti}'  the  man  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  suggest  to  his  cus- 
tomers, or  introduce  upon  his  own  land,  new  crops,  fertilizers,  or 
methods  of  cultivation,  or  new  implements  and  wares.  He  creates  and 
extends  markets  for  new  commodities.  He  can  be  a  political  and  edu- 
cational force  in  the  communitv.  But  those  who  have  studied  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  state  that  the  Chinese  trader  in  that  coun- 
try is  solely  a  money  getter  from  the  narrow  {K)int  of  view.  He  docs 
not  build  up  industries  or  introduce  improvements.  He  is  a  reaction- 
ary rather  than  a  progressive  character  in  both  an  industrial  and  a 
civic  sense.  He  makes  progress  more  difficult  rather  than  more  easy. 
Several  emploj'crs  corroborated  these  general  observations  in  details 
peculiar  to  their  own  industry.  The  Chinese  opposes  while  the  Fili- 
pino welcome.s  the  introdu(^tion  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  Fili- 
pino is  ready  to  adopt  new  ways  of  doing  things,  of  handling  a 
tool  or  putting  togetlier  the  frame  of  a  house,  while  the  Chinese 
workman  would  pasitively  resist  any  change,  no  matter  how  obviously 
for  tlie  better,  in  his  old  habits  of  work. 

While  Euroi>ean  industrial  empIo3'ers  were  almost  a  unit  in  demand- 
ing Chinese  labor,  thei'e  was  a  division  of  opinion  again  among  Euro- 
pean mercantile  employers.  The  latter  wanted  the  Cliinese  only 
u{)on  condition  that  they  were  confined  strictly  to  manual  labor.  One 
large  employer  of  this  class  said:  "As  to  Chinese,  so  long  as  they  arc 
allowed  in  the  country  only  as  lulx)rers,  it  might  not  be  so  l>ad;  but  if 
they  arc  to  go  into  business,  like  they  do  now,  as  soon  as  they  have 
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saved  a  little  money,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing."  An  American 
merchant  said:  ^'Capital  will  never  come  in  with  present  lalx)r  condi- 
tions; but  if  the  Chinese  are  allowed,  they  might  drive  all  the  Ameri- 
cans here  out  of  the  islands  by  their  competition."  Otliers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Chinese  admission  would  mean  a  permanent  block 
to  free  ti*ade  with  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  two  measures, 
free  trade  would  benefit  business  more  than  Chinese  labor. 

The  largest  tobacco  company  in  the  Philippines  advocated  the  admis- 
sion of  Chinese  solely  as  agricultural  laborers  under  contract,  but  they 
would  not  employ  Chinese  as  factoiy  operatives,  as  Filipinos  prove 
more  satisfactory  in  this  occupation.  Other  tol^acco  firms,  however, 
having  more  particularly  in  view  the  unfair  competition,  falsification, 
and  adulteration  of  goods  with  which  they  charged  the  Chinese,  thought 
there  were  already  too  many  persons  of  that  nationality  in  the  islands. 

The  most  urgent  and  consistently  advocated  demand  for  Chinese 
labor  came  from  larger  American  and  Euro{)ean  industrial  employers, 
and  above  all  from  the  shipbuilders.  About  a  year  ago  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manila  sent  a  representative  to  Washington 
to  present  those  claims  before  Congress.  Since  then  agitation  has 
ceased  to  a  great  extent  because  employers  seem  to  have  despaired  of 
obtaining  the  legislation  they  wish  from  Washington. 

The  general  arguments  brought  forwaixl  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  Chinese  labor  are  threefold: 

(a)  It  is  claimed  that  Chinese  skilled  labor  is  necessary  to  preserve 
certain  industries  already  established  and  to  enable  others  to  be  under- 
taken, in  view  of  Chinese  competition  on  the  mainland. 

(b)  Chinese  unskilled  Ialx>r  Ls  said  to  be  recjuired  to  build  ix>ads  and 
other  public  improvements  necessary  to  the  progress  and  complete 
pacification  of  the  islands,  and  to  develop  mines  and  agricultural 
industries,  especially  in  remote  and  thinly  settled  districts. 

(c)  The  presence  of  competing  Chinese  labor  is  thought  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  Filipinos  work. 

The  fii"st  claim  is  supported  by  present  conditions  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  industries.  Hemp  can  be  manufactured  into  rope  in  Hongkong 
at  less  than  one-half  the  labor  cost  in  Manila.  Ship  mechanics  in  that 
cit3%  as  has  been  shown,  receive  but  little  over  a  third  the  wages  they 
receive  in  Manila,  although  labor  conditions  are  more  stable  in  China 
tlian  in  the  Philippines  and  labor  efficiency  is  greater.  This  differ- 
ence in  wages  in  the  two  countries  has  come  into  existence  since  the 
Chinese  were  excluded  from  the  islands.  Naturally'  the  industries 
affected  by  this  change  suffer. 

The  second  and  third  claims  involve  the  whole  question  of  labor 
supply  and  administration,  and  might  be  discussed  indefinitely  with- 
out arriving  at  a  conclusion  that  might  not  be  disputed.  The  state- 
ment from  the  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manila  that  an 
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ample  supply  of  native  labor  existed  in  the  Philippines  in  Spanish 
times  is  not  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of  several  Spanish  writers. 
Over  a  century  ago  a  Spanish  friar  mentions  certain  characteristics 
that  affect  the  quality  and  regularity  of  native  labor,  much  as  an 
American  employer  would  do  at  the  present  day.  He  mentions 
'* indolence  and  a  propensity  to  gamble"  as  lessening  the  working 
efficiency  of  the  people,  and  suggests  that  where  tracts  of  well-culti- 
vated land  occur  in  the  Philippines  they  do  not  imply  an  industrious, 
but  rather  a  dense,  population.  Further  he  says,  almost  in  the  words 
of  present  employers,  who  complain  that  the  present  high  wages  are  a 
cause  of  labor  scarcity:  ^'In  fact,  the  times  when  money  is  abundant 
are  bad  for  undertaking  any  new  business  in  the  Philippines,  for  then 
the  natives  secure  enough  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  ease,  and  they 
make  no  provision  for  the  future;  so  they  are  even  more  indolent  than 
at  other  times,  as  less  work  is  required  to  obtain  their  daily  food." 
In  1876  a  Spanish  treasury  official  mentions  the  lack  of  labor  felt  in 
many  Luzon  provinces,  especially  Nueva  ficija,  Principe,  Cagayfin,  and 
Ilocos  Norte.  He  thus  refers  to  general  agricultural  labor  conditions 
in  that  island: 

The  lack  of  laborers  on  the  one  hand,  the  indolence  of  the  native 
on  the  other,  and  the  small  number  of  Chinese  who  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  have  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  2,095,786  hec- 
tares [5,178,687  acres]  of  (tenanted)  land  in  Luzon  are  not  more  fully 
cultivated.  ♦  ♦  *  The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
natives  and  they  are  nearly  all  small  holders.  This  hampers  agri- 
cultural progress  greatly  and  lessens  the  product  of  the  land,  for  in 
feneral,  it  is  more  expensive  to  cultivate  a  small  than  a  large  holding, 
he  return  the  peasants  get  from  their  land  is  very  small,  and  from 
this  results  their  indifference  to  agriculture.  Their  inherited  customs, 
apathetic  temperament,  few  needs,  unconcern  about  the  future,  the 
poor  quality  of  their  seed,  their  primitive  implements,  and  their  slow 
working  animals  are  all  a  drawback  to  agriculture  in  the  Philippines. 
*  *  *  The  development  of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Philippines 
is  very  slow,  and  always  exposed  to  severe  losses.  One  must  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  lack  of  operatives  and  laborers,  and  the  indolence  of 
the  natives — of  an  indolence  that  recognizes  no  need  except  that  of 
providing  the  primary  necessaries  of  existence — and,  more  important 
still,  one  has  to  encounter  an  entire  nonobservance  of  their  contracts 
and  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  however  favorable  to 
the  latter  these  agreements  may  be.  Neither  the  example  of  other 
workmen  nor  high  wages  will  overcome  their  antipathy  to  labor. 
From  these  causes  result  the  great  losses  that  those  suffer  who  have 
endeavored  to  develop  large  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country. 

In  1894-95  a  government  agricultural  inspector  reported  severe 
losses  to  cane  planters  through  lack  of  labor  at  harvest  time.  A 
writer(«)  upon  agricultural  conditions  in  Iloilo  in  1894  said:  ''The 

<>  La  8ituaci6n  de  agricultura  en  la  provincia  de  Iloflo,  1894,  por  I).  Lorenzo  Romero 
y  P6rez. 
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most  prudently  devised  industrial  undertakings  attempted  in  these 
islands,  although  amply  financed,  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  reef  of 
deficient  labor  supply.  The  mining  and  industrial  enterprises  that 
have  gone  to  pieces  in  the  face  of  very  large  prospective  profits  are  a 
clear  and  palpable  example  of  the  insecure  labor  situation."  Civil 
guards  stationed  on  plantations  could  not  prevent  laborers,  who  have 
already  been  paid  advances,  from  deserting  their  contracts.  This 
writer  sa3's  that  the  labor  stringenc}'  ''is  in  no  wise  due  to  lack  of 
population,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  will  work  only  when  it 
suits  them."  The  official  agricultural  bulletin  states  about  the  same 
time:  ''The  Filipino  lal>orer  never  looks  forward  to  the  morrow.  He 
lives  for  the  day  alone.  So  long  as  he  has  a  handful  of  rice  he  will 
not  work  until  it  is  finished.  He  knows  nothing  of  saving.  If  an 
emplo3'er  increases  his  wage  so  as  to  encourage  him  to  work,  he  works 
fewer  days  in  the  week,  because  with  the  earnings  of  these  fewer  days 
he  can  live  more  days  in  idleness." 

Among  the  many  statements  from  present  emplo}'ers  the  following 
is  of  interest  as  coming  from  an  American  trade  unionist,  who  still 
keeps  up  his  memlwrship  in  his  local  at  home  and  is  practically  famil- 
iar with  the  labor  situation  in  the  Philippines:  "  We  must  import 
enough  labor  to  make  the  native  labor  work  if  we  are  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  country.  I  don't  sa}-  Chinese  labor,  but  some  labor  from 
outside  the  country."  On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  of  the  insular 
bureau  of  agriculture,  who  had  emplo3'ed  manj^  country  workmen  in 
experimental  farming  in  Luzon,  said:  ""I  could  get  1,000  laborers  for 
an}'  agricultural  undertaking  in  any  one  of  the  provinces  immediately 
surrounding  Manila  were  I  to  offer  them  40  cents  Philippine  currency 
[20  cents  American  currency]  a  day  cash."  Another  American,  in  the 
lumber  industry,  said:  "I  employ  240  men  and  don't  want  Chinese. 
The}'  drive  Americans  out  of  business,  and  their  admission  would 
destroy  our  chance  of  tariff  concessions  from  the  United  States — which 
is  very  much  more  important  for  the  country." 

Spaniards  generally  appear  to  have  considered  the  difficulty  of  labor 
supply  in  the  Philippines  one  to  be  solved  by  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration rather  than  by  the  importation  of  coolies.  Planters  have  not 
as  a  rule  turned  toward  Chinese  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation,  at  least 
during  recent  3'ears.  One  Spanish  writer  sa3's:  '^The  problem  is  to 
create  habits  and  customs  governing  the  relation  of  emploj-er  and 
emplo3'ee;  and  though  these  habits  ma}'  be  difficult  to  impress,  they 
are  easily  followed  when  once  formed."  F.  H.  Sawyer,  an  English 
civil  engineer  who  was  a  resident  of  the  Philippines  for  14  years  and 
employed  many  men  at  different  periods,  says  in  his  work  upon  the 
islands:  "I  think  that  they  [Filipinos]  are  quite  ready  to  work  for  a 
sufficient  inducement.  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting 
men.     I  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  every  man  with  my  own  hands  Satur- 
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day  his  full  wa^cs  without  an}'  deductions.  On  Monday  morning,  if 
I  wanted  300  men,  there  would  be  500  to  pick  and  choose  from."  Fili- 
pinos, as  previously  stated,  proved  more  satisfactory  than  Chinese  in 
constructing  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway. 

Unskilled  labor  is  plentiful  in  Manila  at  present,  and  this-may  have 
been  a  common  condition  in  the  past,  although  some  persons  inter- 
viewed thought  that  tomporaiy  causes  accounted  for  the  presence  of 
so  many  workers  in  the  city.  In  any  case  the  most  favorable  accounts 
of  the  Filipino  as  a  workman  come  from  the  metropolis  or  its  vicinity. 
Speaking  of  the  matter  of  supply,  a  large  employer  said:  ''There  is 
plenty  of  labor,  such  as  it  is.  The  Manila  unskilled  labor  market  is 
crowded  on  account  of  the  numbers  who  have  come  in  from  the  prov- 
inces, attracted  by  high  wages  or  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
ladroncs,  the  cattle  plague,  the  drought,  and  the  locusts.'^  Another 
employer  in  the  same  city  said:  '* There  is  sufficient  labor  in  Manila 
at  present,  because  numbers  of  people  have  come  in  from  the  prov- 
inces, hoping  to  secure  government  employment,  so  the  labor  market 
is  pretty  fully  stocked.  The  men  work  more  regularly  here  than  in 
the  country."  The  collector  of  customs  in  that  city  said:  "We  have 
100  to  150  clerks  proper,  and  our  Filipinos  have  been  faithful  and 
without  bad  habits  prejudicial  to  their  integrity.  But  one  of  them 
has  been  discovered  to  be  dishonest — a  better  record  than  has  l)cen 
made  by  the  Americans  in  our  employ.  Our  laborers  proper  get  90 
cents  Philippine  currency  [4r5  cents  American  currency]  a  day.  I 
was  in  favor  of  importing  Chinese  labor  during  my  early  experience 
in  the  Philippines,  but  the  Filipinos  in  our  employ  have  made  such 
real  progress  in  the  industrial  virtues  since  1  have  been  able  to 
observe  them — I  may  say  such  extraordinary  progress  in  many 
respects — that,  though  I  do  not  consider  them  ideal  workmen,  I 
believe  they  deserve  a  further  trial,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
importing  Chinese  for  an}'^  labor  with  which  I  am  familiar  after  the 
showing  the  Filipinos  have  made.  Importation  of  Chinese  would  boom 
some  industries,  but  it  might  not  benefit  the  country  permanentl3\ 
What  we  need  most  is  good  American  foremen — men  who  can  got  along 
without  bullying  and  cursing  the  Filipino,  but  who  have  the  tact  to 
handle  him  properly.  The  improvement  of  the  past  year  in  the  way 
of  steadiness  and  regularity  at  their  work  has  been  especially  marked." 
In  the  report  of  Capt.  A.  W.  Butt,  quartermaster  in  charge  of  land 
transportation,  the  following  statement  is  made  with  regard  to  the  regu- 
larity of  Filipino  woi  kmen  in  the  employ  of  this  department:  '^Takc 
he  number  of  men  eniplo^'cd  regularly  for  the  month  of  September, 
r^hich  was  (>43,  and  the  working  days  at  2G,  the  total  number  of  days 
5  16,718  for  the  month,  against  time  lost,  5S3  days.  This  shows  a 
percentage  of  time  lost  of  3i  per  cent,  or  an  attendance  of  96i  per 
:ent" 
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The  influence  of  labor  administration  upon  the  regularity  and  efli- 
ciency  of  labor  in  the  Philippines  can  be  surmised  only  from  such 
testimony  as  this  and  that  of  the  successful  American  employers 
whose  remarks  have  been  quoted  previously  in  this  report.  There 
has  been  very  little  variation  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  working- 
men  in  the  country,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  a  candid 
ol>server  that  any  final  conclusion  as  to  the  industriousness  of  country 
lal)orers  can  be  drawn  from  previous  experience.  The  suspicion  con- 
stantly intrudes  itself  that  many  of  the  ancient  difficulties  with  planta- 
tion emplo3^ees  were  due  to  their  being  systematically  cheated  by  their  ^ 
employers  —cheated,  at  least,  out  of  an  equitable  return  for  their  ' 
labor,  if  not  out  of  the  literal  remuneration  stipulated  in  their  engage- 
ments. It  remains  to  be  shown  what  the  universal  inti"oduction  upon 
plantations  of  the  wage  system,  with  regular  payments  in  mone}*^  at 
frequent  intervals,  would  accomplish  in  the  way  of  making  the  tao 
more  willing  to  work.  Filipinos,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese  mes- 
tizos, possess  very  little  Siiving  instinct;  but  they  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  save.  No  banks  or  secure  forms  of  small  investment 
exist,  except  in  Manila.  If  they  followed  Indian  precedents  and  put 
their  surplus  earnings  into  jewelry,  they  only  advertise  their  wealth 
to  those  who  would  deprive  them  of  it  The  political  boss  had  many 
wa3's  of  '* squeezing^  the  incipient  opulency  out  of  a  villager,  and  the 
church  had  a  persuasive  way  of  soliciting  contributions  or  levying 
christening,  marriage,  or  burial  fees  that  jeft  veiy  little  in  the  pocket 
of  a  thrifty  parishioner.  Social  environment  has  probably  had  as 
much  to  do  as  natural  temperament  and  climatic  conditions  with  mak-  y 
ing  the  Filipino  workingman  content  to  remain  as  poor  as  he  was 
born.  The  modest  re(]uisitions  that  a  tao  makes  upon  the  stock  of  a 
village  storekeeper  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  some  extent,  though  of 
course  not  wholl}',  to  the  fact  that  the  local  merchant  has  never 
exerted  himself  to  create  wider  demands.  A  few  small  transactions 
at  an  immense  profit  is  tlie  Chinese  idea  of  business.  Cheap  and 
attractive  wares  within  the  means  of  a  tropical  laborer  do  not  reach 
the  market  among  his  customers.  A  demand  for  such  wares  might 
not  be  created  upon  presentation  in  every  case,  but  it  is  ver}'  reascm- 
able  to  suppose  that  if  they  were  attractively  display  ed  man}-  work- 
men would  conceive  a  desire  for  them,  and  money  would  acquire  a 
worth  that  would  overcome  their  aversion  to  lal)or.  The  extreme 
case  of  what  is  more  or  less  common  throughout  the  islands  is  that 
mentioned  in  Mindoro,  where  payment  in  rice  is  preferred  to  pay- 
ment in  mone3%  )>ecause  the  latter  has  little  value  in  the  absence  of 
shops  and  stores.  In  German  New  (Juinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago native  laboi-ers  are  paid  almost  entirely  in  kind,  because  they 
will  not  work  for  a  monc}^  wage.     In  order  to  make  money  an  induce- 
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ment  to  work  that  money  must  be  made  valuable.  The  experience  of 
an  American  army  officer  in  command  of  a  remote  post  upon  a  Moro 
island  illustrates  this. 

This  officer  needed  labor  in  order  to  carry  out  certain  necessary  pub- 
lie  improvements.  He  engaged  60  natives  for  this  undertaking  at  a 
stipulated  wage  of  30  cents  silver  currency  (12i  cents  American  cur- 
rency) a  da3^  The  first  day  all  the  men  deserted,  because  a  rumor  got 
around  that  the  Americans,  "like  the  Spaniards,"  would  not  pay  them 
for  public  work  of  this  character.  The  men  were  persuaded  to  return 
and  were  paid  their  full  wages  regularly,  as  promised.  As  soon  as 
money  began  to  circulate  among  them  the  agents  of  the  nearest  datos 
and  sultan  came  into  town  in  order  to  get  the  money  away  from  the 
workmen  on  various  pretenses.  As  this  discouraged  the  industry  of 
the  laborers,  all  such  agents  were  expelled  from  the  district  and  not 
allowed  to  return.  This  measure  resulted  in  something  of  a  local 
boom,  and  two  entire  villages  and  many  isolated  families  of  Moros  at 
once  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  into  the  post  in  order  to  be  free  from 
the  official  exactions  of  their  chiefs.  When  they  had  a  little  money 
ahead,  however,  the  men  began  to  stop  work,  as  they  had  nothing  to 
spend  it  on  but  rice.  The  commandant,  considering  the  vice  of  idle- 
ness as  reprehensible  as  any  other  and  casting  about  to  create  a  con- 
stant demand  for  money  among  his  workers,  took  his  cue  from  what 
he  saw  going  on  about  him  and  licensed  two  gambling  houses  at  $100 
silver  currency  ($42  American  currency)  a  month  each.  After  that 
he  had  an  ample  suppl}'^  of  excellent  laborers  who  worked  regularly 
without  persuasion  and  required  little  supervision  except  for  direct- 
ing their  work.  When  their  engagement  was  finished  they  came 
around  to  the  commandant  asking  that  some  other  paying  employment 
be  found  for  them.  The  officer  who  related  this  experience  remarked 
in  all  candor:  "  It  only  requires  a  little  diplomacy  to  make  these  people 
industrious." 

This  incident  is  not  related  with  the  purpose  of  suggesting  gambling 
as  an  incentive  to  regular  labor  among  the  Filipinos;  but  it  illustrates 
very  concisely  three  facts  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  labor  supply  in  the  Philippines:  (a)  The  advantage  of  paying  regu- 
larl}"  and  honorably  a  money  wage  for  labor;  (b)  the  need  of  protect- 
ing the  laborer  in  the  possession  of  his  earnings;  (c)  the  wisdom  of 
providing  a  use  for  money  that  will  make  the  desire  to  acquire  money 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  idle.  The  fact  needs  to  be  repeated  many 
times,  in  order  that  its  importance  in  connection  with  labor  suppl}^  be 
appreciated — mone}^  has  no  value,  or  at  most  but  trifling  value,  for  a 
majority  of  the  rural  workers  of  the  Philippines,  as  compared  with  its 
traditional  worth  in  the  eyes  of  a  white  man. 

This  disregard  for  money  is  not  peculiar  to  one  country  or  espe- 
cially a  characteristic  of  the  Filipinos.     Rather,  it  attends  a  certain 
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stage  of  social  and  industrial  development.  The  following  quotation 
from  German  memoirs,  in  Brentano's  Hours,  Wages,  and  Production, 
illustrates  this: 

Siemens  started  a  copper  factory  in  the  Caucasus,  which  is  now  in 
full  activity.  The  whole  neighborhood  has  been  civilized  by  his  enter- 
prise. Neat  workingmen's  dwellings  have  taken  the  place  of  wretched 
clay  hovels.  Siemens  writes:  "It  gave  the  mining  managers  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  accustom  their  Asiatic  workingmen  to  stone  houses. 
When,  with  the  help  of  their  wives,  this  object  was  finally  attained, 
the  difficult  labor  question  was  therewith  also  solved.  The  wants  of  the 
people  of  that  country  being  extremely  few,  they  have  no  inducement 
to  work  much.  As  soon  as  they  have  earned  enough  money  to  live  on 
for  a  few  weeks  they  stop  working  and  take  their  ease.  The  only 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  was  to  habituate  them  to  wants  which' 
could  onlv  be  satisfied  by  continuous  labor."  Siemens  goes  on  to 
describe  fiow  a  sense  for  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  first  awoke  in 
the  women  and  gave  them  higher  wants,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
their  husbands  had  to  provide,  ''while  the  latter  themselves  found  by 
experience  the  benefit,"  and  how  in  the  end  there  was  a  general  rush 
for  the  workingmen's  dwellings.  In  that  way  the  natives  who,  owing 
to  their  absence  of  wants,  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  a  cave 
dweller's  existence,  and,  needing  nothing,  had  worked  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, were  induced  to  steady  labor. 

This  quotation  from  Siemens  is  closed  with  an  admonition  that 
applies  very  aptl}'  to  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  and  to  the 
methods  we  are  using — and  in  some  instances  perhaps  neglect  to  use — 
in  the  Philippines: 

I  can  only  strongly  recommend  a  similar  course  of  action  in  case  of 
our  present  colonial  enterprises.  The  man  without  wants  is  an  enemy 
to  ever}'^  development  in  civilization.  It  is  only  when  wants  have  been 
awakened  in  him,  and  he  has  become  accustomed  to  labor  for  their  sat- 
isfaction, that  efforts  to  civilize  him  in  the  social  and  religious  sphere 
have  any  prospects  of  success.  To  begin  with  such  efforts  will  never 
produce  any  but  illusory  results. 

The  problem  of  labor  admin isti*ation  would  present  it>elf  under 
another  aspect  in  case  Chinese  laborers  were  admitted  to  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  generally  conceded,  and  past  experience  has  sufficiently 
proved,  that  Chinese  will  not  voluntarily  remain  manual  workers, 
least  of  all  unskilled  workers,  in  that  country.  Possibly  this  is  because 
the  Chinaman  can  not  compete  with  the  Filipino  in  this  class  of  occu- 
pations. Improbable  as  this  might  appear  at  first  blush  to  some  resi- 
dents of  the  islands,  it  is  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  where,  as  in 
the  Philippines,  there  has  been  practicall}'^  unrestricted  admission  of 
Chinese  agricultural  laborers  for  a  centur}'  and  no  Chinese  are  to  be 
found  engaged  in  these  or  similar  pursuits.  Even  the  rickshaw  man 
is  unknown,  and  the  cooly  carrier  is  only  semioccasionally  found  in 
Manila,  usually  acting  as  a  helper  to  building  mechanics  of  his  own 
nationality.     Chinese  unskilled  labor,  even  rf  admitted  without  restric- 
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tion,  would  voluntarily  come  into  the  Philippines  only  when  wages 
had  reached  a  point  considerably  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
past  and  only  so  long  as  that  rate  was  maintained.  Coolies  working 
on  the  Canton-IIankow  Kailway  in  the  autumn  of  1903  were  paid  40 
cents  silver  (17  cents  American  currencj')  a  day,  or  the  same  wage  as 
that  prevailing  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  on  government  road  works 
at  the  time.  The  prevailing  rates  in  Hongkong  were  30  and  40  cents 
silver  (12^  and  17  cents  American),  and  living  cost  much  less  than  in 
Manila.  A  Chinese  merchant  in  Hongkong  who  owned  a  farm  in 
China  was  paying  his  laborers  ?4  silver  ($1.68  American)  a  month  and 
rations,  which  was  the  rate  prevailing  on  several  West  Negros  sugar 
plantations.  There  is  no  inducement,  therefore,  for  many  Chinese 
'vohmtarily  to  leave  the  provinces  of  their  home  country  tributary  to 
the  Philippines  for  the  wage  now  being  paid  Filipinos.  As  contract 
coolies,  secured  through  the  dubious  practices  of  recruiters,  they  might 
be  brought  over  for  a  lower  wage,  but  evidently  only  by  having 
deception  pi-acticed  upon  them.  This  might  be  made  a  means  of 
regulating — i.  e.,  of  depressing — wages.  That  it  would  make  a  larger 
number  of  Filipinos  work  than  at  present  is  extremely  improbable, 
so  long  as  ample  areas  of  unoccupied  land  exist  which  the  tao  squatter 
can  till  after  a  fashion  and  so  provide  for  his  simple  wants.  Indeed, 
after  making  allowance  for  all  the  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  high 
wages  in  promoting  idleness  among  the  Filipinos,  we  may  well  doubt 
if  this  effect  will  be  more  than  temporary.  High  wages  rather  than 
low  wages  are  calculated  to  stimulate  the  industr}^  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  a  people  in  the  long  run.  A  man  with  money  in  his  pocket 
sooner  or  later  acquires  the  habit  of  spending,  and  this  is  a  habit  that 
grows  with  practice.  Otherwise,  the  per  capita  imports  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  not  have  risen  in  value  from  $2.26  American  currency  in 
1887  to  $4.12  American  currency  in  1903,  during  a  period  of  ti*ansi- 
tion  from  peonage  to  wage  service  and  of  rising  compensation  for  labor. 
Irrespective  of  the  question  of  wages,  however,  the  need  of  more 
labor  is  undoubtedly  felt  in  many  sections  of  the  Philippines  and  will 
present  itself  more  urgently  when  railways  and  other  public  works 
are  undertaken  in  sparsely  settled  districts.  Employers  suggest  that 
Chinese  should  be  brought  into  the  islands  under  contracts  providing 
for  the  just  c()mp(?nsation  of  their  services,  but  enforcing  the  specific 
performance  of  these  services  by  penal  punishment.  The  question  of 
adopting  such  a  policy  is  one  upon  which  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  and  colonial  public  opinion  in  the  East  profoundly 
differ.  C00I3'  contra(^t  lal>or  is  employed  in  tropical  agriculture  in  the 
British  colonies  except  Queensland, ('')  where  the  Commonwealth  par- 
liament has  recently  al>olished  this  form  of  service,  in  the  German 
and  French  South  Sea  colonies,  and  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.     Both 

fl  In  Western  Australia  indentured  natives  are  employed. 
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Britain  and  Holland  allow  the  exportation  of  coolies  from  their  pos- 
sessions^ thouc^h  the  former  countr}^  really  acts  but  as  an  intermediary 
in  the  Chinese  cooly  traffic  and  does  not  allow  the  exportation  of  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  except  from  one  colony  to  another.  Even  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  with  a  prolabor  government,  a  system  of 
indentureship  exists  by  which  the  native  blacks  are  held  in  a  form 
of  bondage  which  has,  at  least  in  the  past,  covered  inhumanity 
and  crime.  Everywhere  in  the  tropical  Orient  the  cooly  contract, 
humanely  regulated,  to  bo  sure,  but  with  all  its  specific-performance 
clauses,  remains  to-day  the  foundation  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  all 
the  severer  forms  of  service.  Only  with  the  Spaniards  did  this  form 
of  labor  engagement  remain  relativeh'  unimportant,  and  that  because 
they  attained  the  same  end  through  the  different  institution  of  peon- 
age. Finally,  the  cooly  contract  appears  to  lie  supported  b^'  the 
favor  of  official  circles  and  the  sentiment  of  the  white  population  of 
all  the  countries  where  it  is  in  force.  But  it  is  nowhere  denied  that 
the  system  invites  almost  inevitable  abuses,  that  the  practices  of  the 
recruiters  are  endured  only  because  the}^  are  veiled  from  public  obser- 
vation, and  that  cooly  immigrants  either  are  originally  or  become 
almost  immediatel}'  the  woi-st  class  of  the  population  of  the  country 
from  which  they  migrate. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  have  very  little  bearing  upon  American 
policy,  for  two  reasons.  The  writer  is  convinced  from  studying  the 
institution  of  cooly  labor  in  nearl}'^  all  the  countries  mentioned,  and 
its  former  history  in  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  safe- 
guaixis  and  alleviating  conditions  placed  around  these  workmen,  espe- 
cially by  British  and  Dutch  authorities,  such  contracts  present  aspects 
which  public  opinion  in  the  United  States — which  could  be  influenced 
but  slightly  b\'  purely  utilitarian  considerations — could  not  abide,  and 
that  these  aspects  would  be  revealed  in  the  inevitable  discussion  which 
legislation  to  legalize  such  contracts  would  arouse.  Furthermore,  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  Philippines  is  opposed  to  such  contracts,  and  they 
would  constitute  a  reactionary  current  in  the  progressive  policy  that  we, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Filipinos,  have  adopted  for  that  country.  This 
is  leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question  probable  constitutional  objec- 
tions to  what  would  be  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  involuntary  servitude 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  large  employers  interviewed  in  the 
Philippines,  but  one  let  it  l)e  inferred  that  he  would  favor  such  con- 
tracts upon  grounds  connected  with  his  own  business.  A  few  officials 
and  business  men  from  the  United  States,  none  of  whom  was  an 
employer  of  importance,  expressed  views  in  favor  of  compulsory  con- 
tracts with  agricultural  workmen  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds, 
because  the  common  practice  of  colonial  governments  in  the  East 
seemed  to  justif}'^  such  a  polic}'.  But  it  was  genei-ally  agreed  that  the 
aim  of  the  American  administration  in  the  Philippines — to  make  a  demo- 
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cratic,  self-governing  people  of  the  natives — is  diflferent  from  that  of 
European  colonial  administrators,  and  that  this  aim  would  probably 
not  be  advanced  by  the  introduction  of  an  alien  cooly  population. 

Probably  the  only  practicable  solution  for  the  pressing  problem  of 
labor  supply — and  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  should  not  be  under- 
estimated— must  come  from  free  labor.  The  key  for  this  solution 
may  be  sought  in  two  directions  —in  labor  administration,  and  in  vol- 
untary immigration  from  countries  other  than  China. 

LABOR  ADMINISTRATION  IN  RELATION  TO  LABOR 

SUPPLY. 

Nearly  all  the  evidence  received  from  employers  in  the  Philippines, 
much  of  which  has  been  previously  quoted  in  the  report,  emphasizes 
either  expressly  or  by  implication  the  primary  importance  of  tactful 
administration  in  dealing  with  native  laborers.  All  the  information 
afforded  the  writer  in  this  respect  tended  to  show  that  employers  who 
treated  their  employees  with  absolute  fairness  and  honesty,  without 
absolute  discourtesy,  and  who  possessed  the  long-headed  patience  of 
men  who  sacrifice  momentary  passions  to  a  fixed  purpose,  succeed  ulti- 
mately in  winning  the  confidence  and  the  loyal t}^  of  Filipino  workmen. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  experience  of  employers  dealing 
with  allied  races  in  neighboring  countries.  The  president  of  the 
sugar  planters'  association  in  East  Java  said:  ''The  secret  of  our  suc- 
cess with  Javanese  labor  is  three  hundred  years  of  experience  and  a 
dense  population."  But  the  dense  population  does  not  always  exist, 
even  in  Java.  A  large  planter  in  one  of  these  less-populated  districts 
said:  "  We  aim  to  make  attractive  surroundings  for  our  workmen 
when  we  develop  a  new  district  for  plantation  purposes,  and  thus  to 
create  a  resident  labor  supply.  All  depends  upon  creating  a  resident 
supply.  We  have  no  trouble  in  this  respect,  either  with  coffee  or 
sugar."  Another  planter,  the  secretary  of  an  agricultural  society, 
said:  "The  great  secret  of  success  in  handling  tropical  labor,  like  our 
natives,  is  first  to  understand  the  people  and  their  language.  You 
can't  force  a  tropical  workman.  I  fancy,  from  what  I  know  of  Amer- 
icans, that  they  will  fail  chiefly  by  trying  to  drive  their  workmen  too 
fast.  It  is  a  question  of  some  3'ears  at  times  to  get  an  enterprise  upon 
a  proper  labor  basis— but  you  can  succeed  by  patience  and  right  meth- 
ods. Never  trust  the  management  of  your  labor  to  a  man  who  has 
not  resided  in  the  country  long  enough  to  know  the  people  and  their 
language  thoroughly — that  is  the  chief  secret  of  what  success  we 
Dutch  have  had  in  Java."  As  showing  that  the  Javanese  is  not  natu- 
rally more  industrious  than  the  Filipino,  the  following  remark  by  a 
Dutch  emplo5'er  of  experience  may  be  quoted:  ''The  Javanese  have 
no  moral  sense  of  laziness.     For  them  there  is  no  such  vice.     They 
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consider  it  perfectly  proper  not  to  work  so  long  as  they  have  enough 
to  eat  and  wear."  Almost  all  employers  in  Java  agreed  in  not  want- 
ing Chinese.  They  were  called  "bloodsuckers,  bleeding  the  Malays,"f/ 
and  similar  terms.  The  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  quinine  planta- 
tions in  Java  said:  "  I  deal  so  far  as  possible  with  my  mandoera  [native 
foremen  or  overseers],  and  pay  them  a  bonus  of  from  1  to  3  florins 
[^.40  to  $1.21  American  currency]  a  month  if  their  gangs  do  good 
work,  and  fine  them  if  the  work  is  not  up  to  standard.  I  very  sel- 
dom deal  with  individual  workmen.  But  I  pay  each  man  directl}', 
and,  if  I  am  paying  a  contractor,  I  always  pay  him  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  workmen,  so  that  they  can  see  that  he  has  received  the  full 
amount  due  him  from  me,  and  get  their  wages.  I  only  pay  advances 
at  the  times  of  festivals — of  their  great  festival,  the  Malay  New  Year — 
and  then  I  make  all  the  workmen  jointly  responsible  for  the  whole 
sum  advanced,  so  that  if  any  man  deserts,  the}'^  have  to  make  up  the 
amount  lost.  They  soon  weed  out  any  unreliable  members  there  may 
be  among  them.  There  is  no,  or  very  little,  corporal  punishment,  so 
far  as  I  know.  The  men  are  treated  kindly  in  order  to  get  good  dis- 
cipline." Men  are  flogged  on  Philippine  plantations.  Although  the 
writer  has  not  been  present  when  punishment  of  this  kind  was  inflicted, 
he  has  been  told  by  planters  at  whose  houses  he  was  a  guest,  that  they 
sometimes  whipped  men  for  offenses.  American  foremen  were  seen 
to  strike  their  native  workmen,  though  probabl}^  they  never  give 
them  a  formal  flogging.  Probably  punishment  of  this  sort  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  where  the  natives  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive  physical  correction  from  superiors  of  their  own  race, 
and  would  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course  from  a  white  man.  One 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a  body  of  plantation  workere  in  these  coun- 
tries resembles  a  body  of  school  children  more  than  the  emplo^^ees  of 
any  industrial  undertaking  in  America.  Their  attitude  toward  an 
employer  who  punishes  them  deservedly  is  rather  that  of  a  schoolboy 
toward  his  teacher  in  like  circumstances  than  that  of  men  who  have 
received  an  outrage  to  their  dignity  and  sense  of  manhood.  But  as 
there  are  better  and  more  elevating  means  of  securing  discipline  than 
by  corporal  punishment  in  schools,  so  there  are  measures  more  (effect- 
ive than  flogging  to  secure  the  same  result  on  a  plantation.  And  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Filipino  will  ever  attain  the  dig- 
nit}'  and  self-respect  of  a  citizen  while  subject  to  arbitrary  correction 
of  this  character  from  his  emplo^'er. 

The  natural  inference  from  Dutch  testimony  would  be  that  Ameri- 
cans are  encountering  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  t3'ros  in  dealing 
with  Filipino  labor,  and  that  many  of  these  difficulties  will  disappear 
with  the  gradual  acquisition  on  our  own  part  of  more  tact  and  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  natives  and  a  better  understanding  of  their 
language  and  customs.     By  forcing  many  of  our  own  industrial  ideals 
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in  a  rough-and-ready  way  upon  the  islands,  we  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
organizing to  some  extent  conditions  of  employment  existing  prior  to 
our  arrival  and  in  embarrassing  the  established  relations  of  employers 
and  their  workmen.  This  has  been  a  temporary  disadvantage  to  busi* 
ness  but  may  prove  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  people.  There  were 
many  practices  and  traditions  affecting  labor  that  needed  to  be  jogged 
out  of  old  ruts,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  discomfort.  Thei^e  are 
times  when  to  leave  everything  to  orderly  evolution  would  be  to  court 
stagnation.  The  relations  of  employer  and  employee  will  have  to  be 
reestablishe<l  upon  a  new  basis  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  example  and  experience  of  other  tropical  countries  covei's  the 
new  conditions  we  have  already  created  or  made  inevitable  in  the  near 
future.  Neither  party  to  the  contract  of  service  will  be  content  to 
regulate  that  agreement  by  the  paternalistic  canons  of  the  past. 
Higher  wages,  labor  organizations,  and  agitation,  more  or  less  indi- 
vidualism, have  come  to  stay.  The  problem  of  labor  administration 
is  therefore  very  complicated.  Especially  in  urban  industries  work- 
men mustbetrcatedas  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  differently. 
Their  individuality  must  be  consulted,  and  yet  they  must  be  humored 
like  children  on  many  occasions.  They  have  hardly  emerged  from 
the  chrysalis  of  status.  They  do  not  understand  the  ethics  of  con- 
tractual rights.  They  will  violate  their  obligations  without  conscience, 
because  they  have  not  yet  learned  their  sacredness.  They  have  not 
yet  developed  %  sense  of  responsibility.  Filipinos  muvst  be  taken  for 
what  they  are,  a  people  just  evolving  out  of  a  condition  of  primitive 
culture  and  a  paternal  so<^ial  organiyation,  without  ti'aining  in  our 
industrial  ideals  but  inceptive  toward  them.  They  are  not  hampered, 
like  most  oriental  i>eoples,  by  hidebound  traditions.  They  face  Japan 
and  America  rather  than  China  and  the  Indies.  Perhaps  the  most 
successful  attitude  for  an  employer  to  assume  toward  his  native  employ- 
ees is  not  so  much  the  paternal  as  the  genial  pedagogic.  Systematic 
teaching,  training,  discipline,  with  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  progress  of  the  workman,  in  !>oth  an  industrial  and  a  civic 
sense,  is  necessary  and  desirable,  but  will  unavoidably  be  slow,  seem 
to  bejthe  principles  upon  which  succo.ssful  labor  administmtion  must 
be  l>ased.  Extremes  must  be  avoided.  To  treat  the  Filipino  as  a 
peon  would  pi'oduce  a  revolt;  to  treat  him  like  an  American  mechanic 
and  lal)orer  is  to  expect  him  to  respond  to  ideals  and  conceptions 
which  he  has  not  grasped. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Other  available  sources  for  free  lal>or  than  China  exist  in  the  vicinity 
3f  the  Philippines.  A  few  Japanese  are  already  emploj-ed  in  the 
islands,  there  is  a  Ja[jauesc  lal>or-contracting  iirm   in   Manila,  and 
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workingnien  of  this  nationality  will  probably  migrate  in  considerable 
numbers  to  the  islands  if  they  can  command  a  wage  equal  to  that 
which  has  hitherto  attracted  them  to  Hawaii,  of  from  50  to  70  cents 
American  currency  a  day.  In  spite  of  the  war  with  Russia  the  num- 
ber entering  the  islands  rose  from  1,1^3  in  1903  to  2,770  in  1904, 
though  these  immigrants  were  not  all  laborers.  Java  is  overpopu- 
lated,  and  though  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Netherlands  Government  to 
direct  emigration  from  that  island  to  its  own  sparsely  settled  posses- 
sions in  the  Indies,  especially  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  coolies  have 
recently  been  allowed  to  leave  for  Surinam,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.  In  default  of  an  active  labor  demand  in  the 
Dutch  Indies,  coupled  with  assured  emploj-ment  in  Mindanao,  for 
instance,  it  is  possible  that  some  provision  for  the  emigration  of  free 
Javanese  laborers  from  the  more  congested  districts  of  their  own 
country  to  that  island  might  be  allowed. 

The  American  Negro  can  not  better  his  position,  socially  or  econom- 
ically, by  migi*ating  to  the  Philippines.  Governor  Taft  remarked  sen- 
ten  tiously:  '*This  is  no  place  for  Negroes.''  As  workingmen,  they 
can  earn  better  wages  in  America.  As  directors  of  labor,  they  do  not 
command  the  influence  of  a  white  man.  In  agriculture  and  as  inde- 
pendent employers,  they  ^re  not  fortunate  in  their  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  natives.  The  question  'presents  itself  if  there  is  not  a  ten- 
denc3'  for  the  Negro  to  relapse  into  barbarism  under  the  influence  of 
a  tropical  climate  and  a  lax  social  environment.  The  continued  prog- 
ress of  the  American  Negro  race  may  be  conditioned  as  yd  by  their 
association  with  white  men  in  a  temperate  climate.  While  conditions 
do  not  favor  their  general  immigration,  a  few  colored  workmen  can 
usually  find  employment  in  Manilla.  Skilled  colored  mechanics  of 
good  habits  could  earn  fair  wages  in  the  Manila  shipj'ards,  and  sev- 
eral could  find  service  in  the  various  departments  of  government 
work.  One  colored  boy  was  managing  a  prosperous  steam  laundry  in 
Manila,  and  appeared  to  be  doing  very  well  indeed.  But  anytliing 
like  Negro  colonization  in  the  Philippines  would  be  bitterly  opix)sed 
by  the  natives,  would  complicate  racial  and  political  problems  to  be 
faced  by  our  Government,  and  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  of  question- 
able benefit  to  the  immigrants  themselves. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Philippines  may  afford  a  field  for  the 
employment  of  American  workingmen  and  for  agricultural  settlement 
by  white  farmers  can  be  only  theoretically  determined.  The  most 
diverse  views  as  to  the  effect  of  tropical  life  upon  the  white  race  are 
met  with  in  the  Orient.  Much  of  the  current  theorizing  upon  the 
subject,  even  by  physicians  and  men  of  long  experience  in  the  Indies, 
is  obviously  pure  sj>cculation.  For  instance,  on  all  sides  in  the  Dutch 
possessions  one  hears  the  statement  that  the  white  race  dies  out  in  the 
third  generation  in  the  Tropics,  an  opinion  that  is  contradicted  by 
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thousands  of  living  proofs  of  its  falsity  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  only  since  the  completion  of  the  Suez 
Canal  has  there  been  a  resident  population  of  white  women  in  the 
Eastern  Tropics  large  enough  to  form  a  basis  for  deductions  of  this 
character,  and  therefore  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  the  appearance 
of  a  third  generation  of  whites  numerous  enough  or  mature  enough  to 
afford  any  local  demonstration  of  the  theory  advanced.  Quite  contra- 
dictory is  the  common  belief  that  white  women  of  the  first  and  second 
generations  are  more  fertile  in  Java  than  in  Europe.  Thi.s  again 
appears  to  be  a  t^atement  derived  from  the  observation  of  some  very 
large  families  among  the  Java  whites,  rather  than  from  a  thorough 
statistical  study  of  the  question. 

The  Dutch  in  Java  sleep  through  the  tropical  afternoon  and  take 
little  exercise.  The  English  in  Singapore  play  football.  Both  thrive 
very  well  under  their  respective  regimens.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  fair 
amount  of  physical  activity  is  a  preservative  of  health  in  the  Tropics. 
Some  of  the  most  prevalent  forms  of  illness,  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  arise  from  inaction  in  many  instances,  rather  than  from 
immediate  climatic  causes.  The  most  robust  persons,  as  a  rule,  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Hawaii,  Fiji,  Queensland,  and  the 
Straits,  are  the  planters,  who  have  much  active  exercise  in  the  sun. 
Men  usually  suffer  less  from  climatic  diseases  than  women,  though 
they  work  harder  and  are  more  exposed  to  climatic  influences.  This 
is  especially  true  of  nervous  troubles,  which  appear  to  be  aggravated 
by  the  idle,  eventless  life  often  adopted  by  white  women  in  the  Tropics. 
The  moral  incentive  to  work  must  be  greater  in  a  warm  country  than 
in  a  temperate  one;  physical  exertion  is  not  so  agreeable  as  in  those 
cold  climates  where  its  direct  benefits  at  once  appear  to  the  senses,  but 
the  need  and  wholesomeness  of  labor  appear  to  be  as  great  in  one 
climate  as  in  the  other. 

The  experience  of  American  wood  choppers  in  the  Philippines  has 
already  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  connection.  Their  foreman  said: 
"For  certain  classes  of  work  Americans  stand  the  climate  very  well. 
Americans  that  do  work  regularly  and  steadily,  and  are  temperate  and 
observe  the  laws  of  health,  are  in  better  health  than  Americans  who 
do  no  manual  labor.  I  have  had  14  Americans  under  me,  cutting 
timber  in  the  forest,  where  it  is  very  close  and  warm  in  a  country  like 
this,  and  all  of  them  kept  healthy  and  strong  and  professed  to  feel  bet- 
ter than  they  did  in  the  army  and  police,  where  they  got  less  exercise." 
A  Mississippian,  who  was  certainly  working  as  hard  in  a  sawmill, 
where  he  had  direct  control  of  the  men  and  did  lifting  and  machine 
tending  himself  frequently',  as  the  average  sawj-er  works  in  America, 
claimed  to  feel  in  excellent  health,  and  his  appearance  bore  out  his 
statement.     He  had  been  in  the  Philippines  since  the  war,  and  had  been 
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in  charge  of  the  mill  for  six  months,  without  stopping  work  a  da3\ 
In  nearly  all  the  large  government  undertakings  American  working- 
men  were  to  be  found  who  had  been  engaged  in  manual  occupations  in 
the  Philippines  since  the  war,  without  serious  illness  or  loss  of  health. 
Spaniards  do  most  of  the  hard  work  in  Cuba.  In  1883  the  authorities 
in  that  island  assigned  300  Spanish  soldiers  to  work  on  the  Conde  de 
Ibanez  plantation.  The  health  of  the  men  remained  quite  as  good  as 
it  had  been  in  garrison,  though  the  labor  of  .harvesting  cane  is  one  of 
the  severest  employments  in  tropical  agriculture.  A  Spanish  officer 
concludes  an  official  report  to  his  Government  upon  the  question  of 
immigration  to  the  Philippines  with  the  observation  that  the  climate 
of  those  islands  ''is  not  an  obstacle  to  (white)  labor,  though  not  as 
favorable  as  that  of  Spain."  There  are  in  all  63,000  white  persons  in 
Java,  a  majority  of  whom  are  permanent  residents,  earning  their  liv- 
ing in  private  employment.  Among  them  are  mechanics  and  foremen 
of  all  grades  and  classes.  The  writer  personally  knew  a  Luxemburg 
carpenter  who  had  been  for  18  j'^ears  in  the  Indies,  and  was  working 
for  a  wage  of  2  guilders  (80  cents  American  currenc}^)  a  davi  The 
man  en]03'ed  good  health  and  had  not  thought  of  returning  to  Europe. 
In  Surabaya  there  is  a  population  of  several  thousand  middle-class 
whites — carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  small  shopkeepers — who 
give  the  place  th^  appearance  and  the  social  atmosphere  of  a  provincial 
town  in  Europe.  Yet  Surabaya,  on  account  of  its  low  coast  location, 
is  the  hottest  and  the  unhealthiest  city  in  Java.  It  lies  about  as  far  from 
the  equator  as  Zamboanga,  in  southern  Mindanao.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  of  a  very  convincing  kind  to  show  that  white  men 
can  follow  successfully  many  manual  occupations  in  the  Tropics.  The 
practicability  of  their  doing  so  depends  upon  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  local  health  conditions,  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  the  character  of  competition. 

The  character  and  degree  of  dev^elopment  of  a  countr}^  often  have 
more  to  do  than  latitude  with  its  fitness  for  white  occupation.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  south  of  Cairo  was  a  more  unhealthy  country  50 
years  ago,  more  scourged  with  the  fevers  and  malarial  diseases  that 
are  supposed  to  constitute  a  chief  peril  of  the  Tropics,  than  are  Cuba 
and  Java  to-day.  Clearing  forests,  draining  high  swamps,  and  artifi- 
cially flooding  those  that  can  not  be  dniined,  tend  to  make  a  tropical 
country  securel}'  habitable  by  Europeans  and  Americans.  The  prov- 
ince of  Cagayan,  in  the  Philippines,  was  for  a  time  not^d  as  a  center 
for  malarial  fevers.  As  a  result  of  partiall}'  clearing  away  the  origi- 
nal forest  growth  the  mortality  was  reduced  to  3.59  per  cent.  During 
the  earlier  settlement  of  Puerto  Princesa,  in  Palawan,  fevers  were  so 
common  that  in  1877  but  6  persons  in  the  town  were  free  from  that 
disease;  but  under  the  influence  of  gradual  clearing  and  established 
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settlement  the  rate  of  mortality  was  reduced  to  2.94  per  cent  of  those 
under  medical  supervision.  On  portions  of  the  North  Queensland 
coast  the  Chinaman  goes  into  the  jungle,  clears  it  away,  and  plants 
bananas  for  5  or  6  years  l)efore  the  white  man  attempts  to  reside  in 
the  country.  It  is  certain,  therefoi^,  that  the  American  can  not  go 
into  the  forest  districts  of  the  Philippines  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  new 
clearings  and  do  the  same  sort  of  pioneering  that  he  did  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  without  suffering  serious  con- 
sequences. But  the  results  of  such  an  attempt  would  not  necessarily 
prove  that  the  country  was  permanently  iminhabitable  by  white,  men. 

The  character  of  the  development  of  a  country  also  has  much  to  do 
with  its  availability  for  immediate  white  settlement.  A  man  suffers 
rx)mparatively  little  from  climatic  changes  if  he  goes  into  a  civiliza- 
tion akin  to  his  own.  An  American  changes  his  habits  but  ver}'  little 
when  he  moves  to  Honolulu  from  the  mainland.  The  moral  effect  of 
the  change  is  vslight  in  comparison  with  that  resulting  from  a  move- 
ment to  Manila  or  Habana.  He  does  not  acquire  a  certain  perverse 
climatic  self -consciousness  that  makes  some  persons  change  all  their 
habits  and  ways  of  living,  disarrange  their  systems  with  strange  foods 
and  unaccustomed  drinks,  attire  themselves  in  an  unconventional  garb, 
and  irritate  their  nervous  system  by  centering  their  thoughts  almost 
wholly  upon  their  physical  condition;  that  prolmbl^^  does  more  to  break 
down  the  health  of  men,  and  esj^ecially  of  unoccupied  women,  in  the 
Tropics  than  the  direct  and  unavoidable  effects  of  their  changed  natural 
environment.  If  the  American  immigrant-were  to  find  in  the  Philip- 
pines American  towns,  with  green  lawns,  frame  cottages,  shaded 
streets,  food  somewhat  similar  to  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and 
ordinar}'  facilities  for  getting  about  the  country,  he  might  easily  adapt 
himself  to  the  changed  climatic  conditions  encountered.  But  these 
things  do  not  exist  at  present.  He  can  not,  like  the  Dutchman  in 
Java,  take  a  few  hours  railway  trip  into  the  cool  mountain  highlands 
when  the  tonic  of  a  lower  temperature  and  higher  altitude  are  needed. 
Under  whatever  aspect  we  consider  their  development,  then,  as  to 
degree  or  as  to  character,  the  Philippines  do  not  as  yet  present  the 
most  favorable  attainable  conditions  for  Ameriain  settlement,  or  con- 
ditions in  these  respects  equal  to  those  presented  to  Duteh  and  English 
colonists  in  their  colonial  |X)ssessions  in  the  tropical  Orient. 

The  demand  for  American  workingmen,  however,  is  a  factor  quite 
independent  of  climate  and  one  that  of  itself  might  determine  the 
desirability  of  wage-earners  migi*ating  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines.  Many  parts  of  the  Mexic^an  highlands  afford  as  favorable 
climatic  conditions  for  Americans  as  do  our  western  States,  and  are 
far  more  accessible  than  the  Philippines.  It  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  any  occasion  for  the  movement  of  a  large  number  of  American 
workingmen  to  those  districts,  though  some  of  them  are  undergoing 
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rapid  development  and  suffer  from  a  limited  labor  supply.  The  fact 
thiit  our  flacr  flies  over  the  Philippines  does  not,  especially  during  the 
continuance  of  separate  tariff  arrangements,  guarantee  an  industrial 
boom  in  that  country.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  an  American  govern- 
ment in  those  islands  has  not  as  yet  been  an  important  influence  in 
their  industrial  history.  Except  in  connection  with  government 
service  and  public  enterprises  there  is  not  appreciably  more  emplo}'- 
ment  for  Americans  than  might  have  existed  under  Spanish  rule. 
Very  great  misapprehensions,  fostered  in  some  instances  by  ill- 
considered  reports  from  the  Philippines  themselves,  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  many  American  workingmen  in  this  regard. 

An  English  writer  familiar  with  the  Philippines  from  long  residence, 
during  which  he  employed  many  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  says: 
'"'I  therefore  state  dogmatically  that  the  presence  of  white  settlers  or 
working  people  in  the  islands  would  add  enormously  to  the  difficulties 
of  government.  A  large  number  of  American  mechanics  turned  loose 
amongst  the  population  would  infallibly,  by  their  contempt  for  native 
customs  and  their  disregard  of  native  feelings,  become  an  everlasting 
source  of  strife  and  vexation.  Impartial  justice  between  the  parties 
would  be  unattainable.  The  white  would  not  submit  to  be  judged  by  a 
native  magistrate,  and  the  result  would  be  a  war  of  races.  The  poor 
white  is  not  wanted  in  the  island,  he  would  be  a  curse,  and  a  residence 
there  would  be  a  curse  to  him.  He  would  decay  morally,  mentally, 
and  phj'sically."  Edward  Rosenberg,  the  commissioner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  the  Philippines,  says:  ''No  American 
mechanic,  unless  he  receives  an  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  of 
wages  paid  him  in  the  United  States,  should  come  here  unless  he 
deliberately  courts  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  he  is  used  to. 
Besides,  the  climate  is  very  hard  on  all  those  compelled  to  do  continu- 
ous manual  labor,  especially  so  if  in  the  open.  The  Philippines  are  no 
field  for  American  mec*hanics  and  laborers  unless  they  get  positions  as 
foremen  at  high  wages."  A  large  employer  in  Manila  said:  **No 
American  mechanics  are  needed  here  except  as  foremen.  There  are 
not  enough  of  the  latter.  There  are  a  number  of  poor  mechanics  here 
now,  but  they  are  not  qualified  or  are  not  responsible  enough  for  the 
positions  I  mention.  A  good,  steady,  well-qualified  man  could  get  a 
dozen  positions  in  Manila  to-day.  But  a  very  few  men  would  supply 
the  present  demand.  I  have  brought  6  men  over  from  the  States 
during  the  past  year,  beaiuse  I  could  not  get  competent  and  reliable 
men  in  the  islands.  These  included  a  saw  fitter,  a  boss  carpenter,  and 
mill  men  and  plumbers." 

The  view  quoted  from  the  English  writer  is  possibly  too  pessimistic, 
but  our  experience  in  the  Philippines  has  already  shown  that  it  reflects 
much  trust.  Mr.  Rosenberg  describes  conditions  as  recently  as  the 
summer  of  1903,  and  the  employer  last  quoted  was  interviewed  at  the 
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end  of  the  same  j-ear  and  speaks  with  the  authority  of  large  experi- 
ence both  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces. 

The  morale  of  American  workingmen  suffers  in  the  Philippines. 
They  arc  not  usually  men  with  families.  They  are  thrown  into  a  lax 
social  environment,  free  from  the  restraints  of  public  opinion,  and 
easily  fall  victims  to  the  fallacy  that  the  bases  of  a  sane  and  happy 
existence  are  different  in  the  Tropics  from  those  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  subject  to  more  temptations  than  men  in  clerical  or  govern- 
ment service,  because  they  are  deprived  so  largely  of  home  environ- 
ment and  the  society  of  white  women,  and  necessarily  live  amid 
surroundings  that  do  less  to  distract  the  mind  from  purely  physical 
pleasures  than  do  those  of  better-paid  or  more  happily  placed  employ- 
ees. The  influence  of  native  women  upon  white  men  in  the  South  Sea 
islands  and  the  tropical  Orient  is  not  wholesome,  however  honorable 
or  conventional  the  relation  of  the  two  may  be.  The  white  man 
almost  never  brings  the  woman  up  to  his  level.  Domestic  influence 
determines  in  many  respects  the  standard  of  civilization,  and  that  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  weaker  sex.  Gradually  and  almost  unconsciously 
the  workingman  falls  into  the  ways  of  eating  and  living  that  his  wife 
or  querida,  with  gentle  but  insistent  pressure,  forces  upon  him;  he 
adopts  her  language  and  adapts  his  conversation  to  her  level  of  thought, 
and  his  own  mental  life  sinks  to  the  level  of  his  conversation.  He 
''degenerates,"  as  the  writer  quoted  above  well  saj's.  His  mornl 
standards,  even  in  his  own  family^,  are  often  lowered.  He  does  not 
always  exact  the  same  early  character  or  subsequent  fidelity  from  his 
life  companion  as  he  would  from  a  white  wife.  When  children  come 
the  man  is  often  chained  b}^  his  better  nature  to  a  relationship  that  he 
is  still  dimly  conscious  of  as  permanently  degrading.  The  writer  has 
known  such  men,  and  except  in  those  rarer  instances  where  the  wife 
has  risen  to  the  level  of  her  husband,  he  has  never  met  a  white  man  in 
this  relationship  who  appeared  to  be  happ}^  The  most  their  confiden- 
tial conversation  revealed  was  an  armor  of  indifference,  punctured 
now  and  then  by  darts  of  vague  regret — something  akin  to  the  mel- 
ancholy with  which  mature  men  look  back  upon  opportunities  wantonly 
sacrificed  in  youth.  Yet  such  a  life  affords  the  nearest  semblance  to 
domestic  companionship  that  the  Philippines  will  offer  American  wage- 
earners  in  an}'  but  the  higher  capacities  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  conditions  just  mentioned  and  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxi- 
cants— a  vice  to  which  manual  workers  in  the  Tropics  are  especially 
exposed — have  combined  to  retain  in  the  Philippines  many  American 
workingmen  of  the  poorest  class.  Almost  every  employer  of  white 
men  interviewed  reverted  to  this  fact.  Better  men,  as  a  rule,  return  to 
the  Statesattheearliestopportunity.  Wage-earners  interviewed  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  double  pa\'  was  no  more  than  adequate  compensation 
for  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  the  social  privations  experienced 
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in  the  Philippines.  The  fact  that  so  many  American  workingmen 
employed  so  far  have  proved  irregular  and  dissipated  has  doubtless 
lessened  the  demand  for  their  services.  Employers  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  depend  on  Filipinos  and  ("hinese  for  this  reason. 
Several  made  statements  to  the  following  effect:  '*  We  have  employed 
Americans,  but  could  not  get  satisfactory  men  on  whom  we  could 
depend.  We  should  prefer  Americans,  even  at  the  highest  wages,  if 
we  could  get  really  good  men."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even 
unskilled  native  labor  at  the  lowest  wages  is  really  cheap  labor.  An 
American  trades  unionist  said:  "I  want  to  emphasize  this  fact,  because 
I  know  our  union  men  at  home  are  prejudiced,  that  it  costs  more  to 
carry  a  ton  of  coal  on  board  ship  here  (less  than  50  yards  down  a 
plank  wharf);  that  is,  we  pay  Filipinos  more  forcarr3Mnga  ton  of  coal 
down  that  wharf  than  American  miners  get  for  digging  it  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth." 

The  potential  demand  for  white  workmen  in  the  Philippines  is  there- 
fore greater  than  the  number  now  employed  might  imply.  But  the 
compensation  of  labor  consists  in  more  than  mone}' — in  more  than 
money  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  subsistence.  There  is  a  compensation 
that  comes  from  living  among  progressive  surroundings,  in'a  higher 
civilization,  in  an  elevating  environment,  that  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  better  class  of  workmen.  And  this  is  a  compensation  that  even 
the  best  intentioned  employer  can  not  provide  in  the  Philippines,  be- 
cause it  is  paid  by  society  collectively.  The  white  workman  intending 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  must  be  ready  to  discount  the  reward  for 
his  services  b}^  the  value  of  these  forms  of  social  compensation — by 
school  facilities  for  his  children,  b}'  sanitary  protection  and  other 
public  conveniences,  by  church,  fraternal,  or  trade-union  companion- 
ship to  a  large  extent,  by  ready  access  to  medical  attendance  for  his 
family,  by  cheap  travel  and  the  advantage  of  a  large  and  varied  labor 
market  where  he  can  usually  find  a  demand  for  his  services  when  a 
change  of  residence  or  of  employers  seems  desirable,  by  English  laws 
and  justice  administered  by  his  own  people,  and  b}^  all  the  thousand 
blessinofs  of  modern  civilization  that  we  wear  as  unconsciouslv  as  our 
clothes,  and  only  miss  when  they  are  out  of  reach.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  better  class  of  workmen  must  expect  to  meet  competition 
of  a  twofold  character.  One  will  be  the  competition  of  men  of  his 
own  race,  but  of  lower  social  standards  and  ideals.  Summed  up  in  a 
sentence,  the  opinion  of  intelligent  and  reliable  American  mechanics 
interviewed  is:  ^' You  can't  get  good  American  workmen  to  come  out 
here  and  stay,  unless  it  is  to  boss  a  job,  and  the  kind  of  men  an  ordi- 
nary mechanic  has  to  work  among,  even  among  his  own  countrymen, 
are  not  the  sort  of  fellows  he  would  associate  with  at  home,  because 
most  good  men  get  tired  of  it  and  go  back  to  the  States,  and  only  the 
fellows  who  are  naturally  beach  combers  stay."    A  second  kind  of 
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competition,  which  even  the  more  highly  skilled  mechanic  has  to 
meet,  and  which  is  often  overlooked  b}'  the  American  at  homo,  is  that 
of  the  better  trained  Chinese  and  Filipino  workmen.  It  is  a  mistiikc 
to  suppose,  as  many  workmen  newly  arrived  from  the  States  are 
inclined  to  do,  that  all  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  are  lodged 
exclusively  in  the  wliite  races.  There  are  many  Filipinos,  and  more 
Chinese,  who  can  do  as  good  a  job  if  given  enough  time  as  any  Ameri- 
can mechanic.  Their  low  wages  partly,  often  fully,  compensate  for 
their  slow  rate  of  working.  In  a  fair  field  with  no  favors,  the  Filipino 
alone  may  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  local  labor  market,  not  only 
in  the  unskilled  but  also  in  the  skilled  occupations.  Their  limitations 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  field  of  design  and  supervision.  Instructed 
in  our  methods  of  work,  organized  by  American  industrial  genius, 
and  provided  with  modern  t<^ols  and  materials,  their  rate  of  produc- 
tion can  be  very  greatly  increased — probably  be  made  to  equal  that  of 
Americans  in  some  instances,  and  to  exceed  that  of  Americans  work- 
ing in  the  Tropics.  For  the  natives  can  be  pushed,  and  they  show 
remarkable  endurance  at  times.  Instances  where  those  qualities  were 
exhibited  have  l)een  quoted  previously.  Even  at  present,  in  their  own 
special  tfelds  of  construction  and  using  the  crude  materials  and  defec- 
tive tools  at  their  disposal,  they  are  said  to  accomplish  more  than 
Americans  working  under  the  same  restrictions. 

Though  Filipinos  may  sometimes  impress  a  foreman  or  employer 
unfamiliar  with  their  language  and  ways  of  thought  as  stupid,  and 
they  may  be  willfully  stupid  at  times  when  managed  tactlessly  or  bru- 
tally, employers  having  the  most  practical  familiarity  with  their  qual- 
ities as  workmen  give  them  an  excellent  character  for  handiness  and 
intelligence.  Originally  a  nautical  people,  they  seem  to  have  retained 
something  of  a  sailor's  deftness.  In  a  work  published  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  Spanish  friar,  after  mentioning  that  there  were  Chinese, 
mestizo,  and  "'Indian"  (Filipino)  blacksmiths,  coachbuilders,  carpen- 
ters, masons,  printers,  booklnnders,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  other 
craftsmen  '^  of  modemte  skill "  in  the  islands,  says:  "  Of  the  Filipinos, 
with  whom  I  have  lived  for  17  years,  I  may  say  that  they  are  handy 
at  any  mechanic  trade.  They  are  able  to  imitate  the  most  complicated 
construction;  but  they  can  not  invent  anything  be(*ause  they  lack 
imagination,  and  they  are  exceedingly  stupid  in  the  abstract  sciences 
because  they  lack  ability  to  reason."  More  than  a  century  ago  an 
English  writer  who  had  lived  in  the  Philippines  nearl}*^  as  long  as  the 
Spanish  >vriter  just  quoted  said:  "There  is  a  great  future  before  the 
•nanufacturing  industries  of  the  Philippines,  for  the  people  are  indus- 
trious, exceptionally  intelligent,  painstaking,  and  of  an  artistic  tem- 
perament, so  that  an  ample  labor  supply  is  always  available  for  any 
light  work  if  reasotiabl)'^  remunerated."  The  last  opinion  may  bo  too 
optimistic,  but  it  was  corroborated  to  some  extent  by  a  number  of 
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American  erapIo3'er^  and  by  teachers  in  the  Manila  tmde  school.  Tlie 
vice.s  of  the  Filipino  workman  that  affect  most  unfavorably  hi.s  chances 
of  m*quiriug  and  retainin<r  control  of  the  skilled  labor  market  of  his 
own  country  are  moi'al.  He  has  the  abilit}'  and  intelligence  to  render 
excellent  industrial  service,  but  he  still  lacks  discipline,  persistence, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  Indians  arc  without  stability  of 
character,  '*  like  capricious  schoolboys,"  says  the  friar  just  quoted. 
But  there  is  evidence  at  hand  in  the  success  of  some  employers  in  the 
Philippines  that,  like  capricious  schoolboy's,  they  are  amenable  to 
firm  and  tiictful  discipline. 

Even  were  conditions  of  climate,  social  environment,  demand,  and 
competition  fa  voidable  to  the  immigration  of  white  workmen  to  the 
Philippincii,  if  a  stigma  were  placed  upon  manual  lalwr  by  the  immer- 
ous  pn^sence  of  Asiatics  in  the  trades,  this  would  prove  an  ol>stacle  to 
the  employment  of  Americans  in  those  occupations.  Experience  in 
Hawaii  shows  this.  In  the  Philippines  such  a  prejudice  against  hand 
work  exists  among  certain  classes  of  the  natives,  but  happily  it  is  not 
strong  among  Americans.  The  Spaniards  sought  to  maintain  luce 
prestige  ayiong^  the.  Eilipiaos..  by  .preu^aUng  -mimi^jers  of  their  own 
nation  from  engaging  in  manual  work  in  the  archi]>el.ajjo. ,  In  a  report 
to  thcPgovei^or  geiieraTbr  Ihe  colony  upon  the  possibility  of  white 
colonization  of  the  Philippines,  presented  in  188i,  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  while  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  agricultui*al  settlements  of  Spanish  peasants  in  the  Moro  prov- 
ince, thought  that  Spaniards  should  be  prevented  from  engaging  in 
conmion  or  mechanical  labor  in  the  Christian  provinces  on  a<*count  of 
the  contempt  in  which  such  workers  are  held  by  the  natives,  and  the 
possible  political  effect  of  violating  this  sentiment.  This  was  the  fear 
of  a  weak  government,  and  in  practice  was  not  observed  by  the  Span- 
iards themselves.  Much  less  has  it  been  regarded  b}"^  Americans.  A 
Sfmnish  emplo3'er  was  seen  liard  at  work  among  his  native  workmen, 
with  wrench  and  hammer,  knocking  down  and  packing  farm  wagons. 
Some  S()anish  operatives  and  mechanics  work  in  sevei'al  large  factories 
in  Manila.  Americans  work  to  some  extent  in  almost  all  the  important 
trader.  An  English  traveler  remarked  that  more  Americans  were 
engaged  in  maniuil  labor  in  the  Philippines  than  Englishmen  in  any 
British  colony  in  the  Tropics,  and  criticised  this  as  lowering  the  status 
of  the  white  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  But  he  did  not  regard 
the  other  aspect  of  the  case,  that  this  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
people  had  a  tendenc}*  to  dignify  labor  in  the  asteem  of  the  latter.  No 
nation  is  more  respected  by  its  colored  subjects  than  the  Dutch,  and 
3  et  manv  Dutchmen  engage  more  or  less  directlj'  in  manual  occupa- 
tions in  Java.  Filipinos  I'egard  work  that  soils  the  hands,  even  in  the 
higher  mechanic  trades,  as  degi'ading.  But  the  same  indifference  to 
native  sentiment  and  to  any  public  opinion  except  their  own  that 
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makes  Americans  en  masse  rather  tactless  in  dealing  with  other  races 
renders  them  quite  callous  to  Filipino  ideas  as  to  the  inferiority  of 
manual  workers.  The  only  authority  on  such  matters  that  an  Ameri- 
can recognizes  in  the  Philippines  is  the  sentiment  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  most  of  these  have  so  recently  come  from  the  States  and 
form  such  a  shifting  population  that  their  opinions  are  almost  unmod- 
ified American  opinions.  In  Hawaii,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
established  population  of  white  residents  who  have  come  to  associate 
certain  occupations  with  Asiatics.  This  sentiment  has  quite  as  much 
to  do  as  climate  with  keeping  white  men  out  of  some  agricultural 
occupations  in  that  country.  It  is  possible  that  the  longer  we  remain 
in  the  Philippines  the  less  inclined  Americans  residing  there  will  be  to 
follow  mechanical  trades,  as  they  are  even  now  disinclined  to  engage 
in  the  commoner  forms  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  industrial 
development  and  the  oi>ening  of  many  new  and  productive  enterprises, 
such  as  might  result  from  a  free  American  market  for  Philippine 
products,  would  occasion  a  very  urgent  demand  for  competent  men  in 
directing  capacities.  The  creation  of  an  industrial  atmosphere  would 
foster  the  respect  for  labor  that  always  grows  with  the  business  of  a 
countrj%  and  would  break  down  many  existing  class  prejudices.  As 
an  educator  the  American  mechanicas  needed  in  the  Philippines.  Our 
success  in  administering  the  government  of  the  country-  will  be  gauged 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  demand  we  succeed  in  creating  for  his  services. 

American  agricultural  settlements  have  not  been  attempted  in  the 
Philippines,  and  so  their  prospects  of  success  can  not  be  judged  from 
actual  experience.  Such  success  would  be  determined  as  much  by 
competitive  as  by  climatic  conditions.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  white  farmer,  working  with  his  own  hands,  can  compete 
with  the  Filipino  tao,  even  though  he  have  the  most  improved  stock 
and  machinery  against  the  latter's  antiquated  implements  and  degen- 
erate breeds;  or  whether  he  can  use  such  machinery  with  profit  on  a 
4()-acre  farm;  or  whether  such  a  farm  will  allow  his  wages  as  an 
administrator  of  hired  labor  to  reach  a  sum  that  will  induce  him  to 
remain  in  the  country.  Without  exception,  native  planters  and  white 
residents  agreed  that  the  present  limitiition  of  the  size  of  public-land 
farms  taken  up  by  individual  holders  to  1(5  hectares  (about  40  acres), 
as  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  civil  government  in  the 
islands,  practically  prohibited  American  agricultural  settlement  in 
the  Philippines.  The  other  conditions  for  such  settlement  are  not 
unfavorable  in  many  localities. 

The  possibility  of  white  agriculture  in  the  Tropics  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  most  diverse  views  are  held,  and  where  the  extremists  on 
both  sides  are  probably  wrong.  Unfavorable  views  have  preponder- 
ated as  a  rule  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  partly  because  climatic  and 
competitive  conditions  were  confused.     The  dense  population  of  many 
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eastern  countries  constituted  a  most  obvious  argument  against  any 
attempt  to  introduce  white  agricultui*al  field  labor,  and  this  argument 
has  unconsciously  been  used  to  prove  that  such  labor  was  a  climatic 
impossibility.  In  Hawaii  and  Queensland,  where  the  question  has 
repeatedly  been  fought  out  to  an  uncertain  issue,  one  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion— that  of  sugar  cane — has  always  been  in  view.  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  a  sparser  population,  the  question  has  been  consid- 
ered less  theoretically.  The  Canary  Islands  have  about  the  same 
climate  as  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  without  much  thought  or 
discussion  labor  migrated  from  Spain  and  these  southern  possessions 
to  the  latter  countries.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  have  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards  appear  alwa3's  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Philippines  as  a  possible  field  for  agricultural  colonization 
bj-  members  of  their  own  nation.  The  Dutch  have  discussed,  and 
reported,  and  even  experimented  in  the  same  direction.  Their  experi- 
ments were  unsuccessful,  but  were  made  so  long  ago  that  their  failure 
proves  very  little,  and  both  economic  and  climatic  conditions — in 
relation  to  health — were  different  from  those  at  the  present  day.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  (^mpany  tried  to  attract  Dutch  colonists  to  Java 
between  1744  and  1760  by  offers  of  land  and  loans.  But  under  the 
monopoly  of  this  trading  company,  with  the  long  sailing  voyage 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Europe,  which  was  attended  with 
great  expense  for  the  times,  and  before  the  economic  emigration 
movement  had  as  yet  fairly  seized  the  European  nations,  colonization 
was  certainly  quite  a  different  matter  from  that  at  the  present  day. 
Good  judgment  was  not  shown  in  selecting  the  Dutch  colonists.  One 
governor- general  thus  graphically  describes  them:  "A  godless  crew, 
causing  much  trouble,  many  of  whom  acted  like  irrational  animals 
and  created  great  irritation  and  scandal  among  the  natives.  The 
latter,  seeing  no  other  and  better  Europeans,  think  the  whole  nation 
as  godless,  dishonorable,  and  Violent  as  these  people."  These  words 
still  possess  a  not  altogether  untimely  significance  in  other  countries. 
In  repl}"  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  King  of  Holland  requesting 
that  provision  be  made  for  settlement  of  Dutch  peasants  upon  agri- 
cultural holdings  in  the  Sumatra  highlands,  a  special  commission  of 
colonial  experts  rendered  a  report  to  the  Government  in  185S.  The 
petition  was  denied  upon  a  number  of  grounds:  Because  the  emigra- 
tion from  Holland  at  that  time  was  not  large  enough  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  a  real  demand  for  such  settlements  existed;  that  the 
cost  of  assisting  colonists  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  artificially  stimulated  emigration  might  disturb  the 
labor  market  at  home  and  raise  wages;  that  climatic  conditions  were 
not  favorable  to  Europeans  as  agricultural  laborers;  and  that  such 
colonists  could  not  make  a  living.  Evidently  the  last  two  points  alone 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  tropical  colonization. 
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The  other  grounds  for  refusing  the  petition  are  mentioned  only  to  show 
that  these  considerations  assisted  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
commission.  The  climatic  argument  presented  is  largely  theoretical, 
discussing  meteorological  conditions  in  relation  to  their  physiological 
effects,  and  is  not  bused  upon  statistics  derived  from  actual  experience, 
even  with  white  soldiei"s  in  the  Indies.  Material  for  an  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  unfitness  of  the  country  for  white  labor  did  not 
exist.  The  economic  argument,  that  such  settlers  could  not  make  an 
adequate  income  from  the  returns  of  their  own  labor,  was  well  pre- 
sented, with  sufficient  figures,  and  remains  permanenth^  valid.  It 
would  have  seefned  alone  to  have  proved  the  ciise  against  the  proposed 
settlements.  It  was  shown  that  the  compensation  of  the  best  Chinese 
labor  engaged  in  Sumatra  did  not  exceed  §72  a  year,  and  that  the 
local  market  value  of  what  they  could  produce  did  not  justify  a 
higher  wage.  The  European  peasant,  even  if  he  remained  in  good 
health,  could  not  hope  to  raise  a  crop  more  than  twice  that  of  a 
Chinaman.  The  return  from  this  crop,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
living,  would  be  less  than  he  could  earn  in  Europe.  Almost  every 
word  of  this  argument  applies  with  coiK-lusivc  force  to  the  American 
farmer  attempting  to  work  a  40-acre  farm  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at 
the  present  day. 

Upon  the  purely  climatic  aspects  of  the  question^  the  following 
quotations  from  the  work  of  a  military  surgeon  who  sjient  twenty -one 
years  in  public  service — at  times  with  considei^able  private  practice — in 
the  Netherlands  Indies  are  worth  considering:  '"Robert  Jackson  has 
already  maintained  with  good  reason  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  work 
in  a  tropical  as  in  a  temperate  climate — with  which  my  experience 
full}"  agrees.  *  *  *  Also  here  (in  the  Sumatra  highlands)  the 
European  peasant,  far  from  the  malaria -scourged  swamp  country  and 
secure  from  the  perils  of  tropicul  life,  can  acclimatize  himself  and 
propagate  his  race." 

Two  lioer  colonies  have  recently  been  established  in  the  Preanger 
highlands  of  Java.  One  of  these  has  been  troubled  with  internal 
dissensions;  the  other  gives  some  promise  of  success,  but  native  labor- 
ers are  employed.  The  Philippines  are  somewhat  farther  from  the 
equator  than  Sumatra  and  Java,  but  do  not  possess  any  variation  of 
climate  as  compared  with  those  countries  that  would  be  a  final  influence 
in  determining  their  availability  for  settlement.  The  fact  that  the 
Dutch  have  not  become  agricultural  laborers  or  small  farmers,  espe- 
cially in  some  of  their  more  sparsely  settled  colonies,  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Americans  will  not  enter  these  occupa- 
tions in  the  Philippines.  Some  parts  of  the  latter  islands,  however, 
afford  very  favorable  climatic  and  topogi-aphical  conditions  for  white 
colonization.  Mindanao,  a  comparatively^  thinly  populated  island  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  a  country  of  rolling  highlands,  with 
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several  large  fresh-water  lakes  and  broad,  fertile  river  valleys,  whose 
waters  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  The 
interior  uplands  and  some  of  the  river  bottoms  are  grassy  plains,  and 
the  former  have  a  bracing,  temperate  climate,  not  too  humid,  with 
cool  nights.  While  the  Moro  population  is  in  places  hostile  to  the 
Americans,  and  malaria  centers  may  exist  in  districts  along  the  coast, 
it  is  probable  that  with  even  superficial  development  in  the  way  of 
clearing,  preliminary  cultivation,  and  light  railway  building,  a  largo 
fraction  of  this  island  might  be  made  available  for  white  settlement. 
The  40-acre  farmer  could  not  make  a  living,  but  the  160  to  320  acre 
employing  farmer,  with  modern  machinery  and  native  help,  could 
probably  earn  a  comfortable  income  if  the  market  for  his  hemp, 
tobacco,  sugar,  cacao,  and  copra  in  the  United  States  and  fair  freight 
rates  were  assured.  Mindanao  also  offers  some  very  favorable  min- 
eral prospects.  The  principal  drawbacks  are  active  volcanoes  and 
occasional  earthquakes  in  some  places,  and  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  are  subject  to  storms  and  rough 
water  for  considerable  periods.  But  the  temperature  range,  even  at 
the  Gulf  of  Davao,  on  tlie  southern  coast,  is  between  70  and  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  excessive  heat  sometimes  felt  at  Manila  and  Cebu 
is  said  never  to  occur.  Even  in  the  latter  places,  however,  heat  pros- 
trations are  rare  and  sun  helmets  are  seldom  worn.  Several  other 
islands  present  advantages  similar  to  those  of  Mindanao.  Bohol  has 
large  unoccupied  tracts  of  grassy  uplands  in  its  interior.  Northern 
Luzon,  while  having  more  marked  season  and  considerable  rain  during 
the  wet  monsoon  months,  from  June  to  September,  affords  large  tracts 
of  arable  and  grazing  lands  that  only  await  transportation  facilities 
and  intelligent  utilization  to  yield  large  profits.  The  less  developed 
islands  with  heavy  forest  areas,  like  Mindoro  and  Samar,  present  more 
difficulties  for  agricultural  settlement,  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
clearing  lands  and  the  danger  of  malarial  diseases  during  the  period  of 
early  development.  Other  islands,  like  Cebu,  are  thickly  populated, 
and  much  of  the  land  is  already'  occupied  by  s(}uatter  or  peasant  hold- 
ings. AVest  Negros  is  in  many  ways  a  finely  developed  and  attractive 
province,  and  when  the  sugar  market  recovers  somewhat  from  the 
present  period  of  depression  its  plantations,  if  organized  and  equipped 
like  those  of  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  promise  to  be  among  the  most  secure 
and  profitable  investments  in  tropical  agriculture. 

Favorable  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  government  pat- 
ronage of  private  shipping  lines,  so  that  frequent  and  cheap  commercial 
communication  between  the  islands  and  that  country  might  be  assured, 
and  a  modification  of  the  land  laws  permitting  some  white  settlement, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  residents  interviewed,  bring  the  Philip- 
pines a  period  of  great  material  prosperity.  At  present  severe  business 
depression  prevails,  and  there  is  much  unfriendly  sentiment  toward  the 
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government  for  this  reason.  The  government  is  held  accountable, 
because  the  tariff  laws,  Chinese  exclusion,  and  the  land  and  forestry 
laws  are  considered  responsible  for  existing  industrial  conditions. 
Other  causes,  however,  have  contributed  equall}*  to  create  the  present 
unsatisfactory  situation. 

Governor  Taf  t  attributed  the  business  stagnation  in  part  to  the  rapid 
withdrawal  of  troops.     He  said: 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  went  into  business  in  the  Philippines 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  our  army  were  people  with  vety  little 
capita],  who  dealt  chiefly  in  liquors,  and  whose  customers  were  found 
among  the  troops.  They  acquired  the  soldier's  prejudice  against  the 
Filipino,  and  were  frank  in  showing  it.  Now  that  the  army  has  been 
reduced  from  70,000  to  less  than  15,000  men,  and  the  number  of  posts 
from  600  to  less  than  100,  these  men  find  their  custom  suddenly  reduced 
to  a  fifth  of  its  former  amount,  and  are  unable  to  build  up  a  trade  with 
the  Filipinos,  whom  they  have  abused.  The  immense  profits  made  by 
some  in  this  business  have  naturally  been  reduced  by  more  competition. 
The  great  demand  for  labor  created  by  the  war  brought  many  poor- 
grade  and  unskilled  men  into  the  labor  centers  to  seek  work.  This 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  suddenly  enlarged  demand  in  a  country 
where  industrial  conditions  are  still  so  primitive. 

The  statement  that  American  enterprises  hitherto  started  in  the 
Philippines  were  not  backed  by  large  capital  was  in  agreement  with 
other  information  received  on  this  point.  One  employer  said:  "It  is 
not  so  much  lack  of  labor  as  lack  of  capital  that  hampei's  Americans 
in  the  Philippines."  An  American  who  had  investigated  a  number  of 
undertakings  in  different  parts  of  the  islands  said:  "A  fifth  of  the  cap- 
ital squandered  by  our  people  in  chasing  the  ignis  fatuus  of  an  Atlantic 
shipping  combine  would  have  made  us  as  unquestionably  dictators  of 
the  hemp,  tobacco,  and  cane-sugar  business  of  the  world  as  we  are  now 
of  the  cotton  market.  The  Philippines  are  one  of  the  biggest  neglected 
opportunities  that  have  ever  been  in  our  possession." 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  Filipinos  has  suffered  from  insurrec- 
tion, drought,  cholera,  rinderpest,  and  locusts.  The  latter  were  still 
ravaging  many  districts  at  the  close  of  lOOtS,  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  pest  in  all  probability  until  a  much  larger  part  of  the  grass  land  is 
brought  under  cultivation.  Chinese  retailers,  who  apparently  give 
credit  to  their  native  customers,  were  sev^erely  embarmssed,  and  many 
failures  were  reported  among  them,  especially  in  Iloilo.  The  effect  of 
an  unstable  currency  has  been  another  unfavorable  condition.  This 
has  been  remedied,  and  the  new  Philippine  money,  while  issued  only 
in  silver  coins  and  silver  certifiaites,  bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold,  and 
places  that  countrj^  on  a  single-standard  basis.  While  the  immediate 
effect  of  introducing  this  new  currency  has  been  to  increase  wages 
somewhat,  because  its  value  and  denominations  were  so  nearly  pamllel 
with  those  of  the  silver  formerly"  in  use,  the  general  effect  upon  busi- 
ness will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial. 
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The  inference  is  not  to  be  made  that  all  American  enterprises  started 
in  the  Philippines  have  been  failures,  or  that*business  conditions  are 
universally  bad.  General  import  and  export  statistics  indicate  the 
contrary'.  When  a  Spanish-Filipino  planter  can  open  a  sugar  planta- 
tion of  800  tons  on  a  former  stock  ranch,  borrowing  all  the  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  a  mill  and  tram  line  and  for  development  and  cultiva- 
tion and  still  show  a  clear  profit  on  his  first  crop,  agricultural  industry 
is  not  wholly  prostrated.  The  hemp  districts  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  more  prosperous  than  they  were  in  1903.  The  manager  of  an 
American  trading  company  in  Mindanao  said  that  his  corporation  had 
made  a  profit  of  51  per  cent  on  its  capital  the  previous  year.  A  dis- 
charged soldier  at  Masbate,  who  has  a  small  warehouse  where  he  traded 
groceries  and  provisions  for  hemp,  timber,  and  other  local  produce, 
had  turned  over  $20,000  silver  currency  (^8,400  American  currenc}') 
worth  of  stock  the  current  year.  At  prevailing  rates  of  profit  he 
must  have  cleared  some  thousands  of  dollars  on  his  titmsactions.  A 
sawmill,  with  7,000  feet  a  day  capacit}",  had  nearly  paid  for  itself  the 
first  6  months  of  operation.  A  number  of  instances  were  known  by 
hearsay  where  men  who  had  been  pioneering  on  small  capital  and 
amid  considerable  privations  for  3  or  4  years,  were  bringing  planta- 
tions which  they  had  bought  from  private  holders  to  a  paying  basis 
and  making  a  good  income. 

INDUSTRIAL  POLICY. 

Americans  in  the  Philippines  are  divided  into  two  parties,  with  quite 
opposite  views  as  to  the  industrial  policy'  that  should  be  adopted  by 
our  Government  in  the  administration  of  the  islands.  The  ofllcial 
partv,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  cariTing  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Washington  Administration,  favors  the  principle  that  the  Philip- 
pines are  for  the  Filipinos.  It  frankly  opposes  not  only  anything 
savoring  of  the  purely  commercial  exploitation  of  the  resources  and 
labor  of  the  country  by  Americans  and  foreigners,  but  is  even  averse 
to  encouraging  settlement  of  white  people  in  the  archipelago  where 
direct  competition  with  the  natives  or  indirect  encroaching  upon  their 
rights  might  ensue.  In  this  general  policy  the  Government  is  doing 
no  more  than  the  Netherlands  Government  does  in  Java,  where  the 
property  rights  of  natives  are  solicitous!}'  protected  and  new  enter- 
prises can  be  undertaken  by  Europeans  only  by  special  permit  and 
subject  to  both  statutory  restrictions  and  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  authorities.  The  commercial  party,  which  includes  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  white  residents  not  holding  official  positions  or  having  direct 
business  relations  with  the  Government,  holds  the  view  that  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Philippines  under  the  freest  regime  compat- 
ible with  eflicient  administration  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
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will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  long  run  for  the  Filipinos  themselves, 
and  is  also  more  or  less  a  dut}'  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  suggest  that  i-ailway  development,  water-power  development, 
and  the  opening  of  mines,  forest  .resources,  and  large  plantations  by 
private  enterprise  would  employ  labor  at  regular  and  probabl}'  increas- 
ing wages,  i-aise  the  standard  of  living,  and  rapidly  but  effectively 
extend  civilization  and  orderly  government  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  archipelago.  This  view  is  dictated  not  only  by  personal  interests, 
but  also  in  many  cases  by  mature  and  candid  conviction.  The  party 
contains  many  conservative  business  men  as  well  as  many  disappointed 
adventurers,  who  agree  only  in  their  unfavomble  attitude  toward  cer- 
tain features  of  the  present  policy.  The  latter  wing  of  this  party 
hates  the  Government  much  as  a  certain  element  in  Hawaii  hates  the 
"missionaries."  The  spirit  that  in  the  latter  country  accuses  the 
advocates  of  moral  and  civil  restraint  of  insincere  and  self-seeking 
piety  finds  fuel  in  the  Philippines  in  what  is  generall}^  spoken  of  as 
the  unwise  policy  of  our  Government  in  allowing  Commissionei*s  and 
officials  to  l)ecome  interested  in  comnlercial  and  industrial  undertak- 
ings in  the  islands.  The  fact  that  one  Commissioner  was  rumored  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  this  privilege  was  brought  forward  by  both 
whites  and  Filipinos,  who  questioned  the  sincerit}"  of  the  Government 
in  what  was  called  its  ''policy  of  repressing  private  enterprise." 
However  unjust  the  allegation  suggested  may  be,  laws  similar  to  those 
in  force  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  English  colonies,  prohibiting 
American  commissioners  and  officials  from  having  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  concessions  and  capitalistic  enterprises  in  the  Philip- 
pines, would  be  strongly  approved  by  local  business  sentiment,  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  moral  advantage  of  the  insular  government 
in  enforcing  such  measures  as  it  may  introduce  for  protecting  the 
natives. 

This  protection  should  extend  to  both  land  and  labor.  It  need  not, 
as  experience  in  other  tropical  countries  shows,  be  incompatible  with 
the  proper  encouragement  of  American  and  European  entei*prise. 
Indeed,  such  protective  regulations  might  be  made  the  means  of  allowing 
freer  scope  than  otherwise  would  be  advisable  to  private  undertakings. 

Even  cooly  ordinances  are  not  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  employer. 
Laborers  just  emerging  from  serfdom  or  peonage  require  special  legal 
protection  and  such  ordinances  provide  this,  much  as  our  laws  regu- 
lating emplo3'ers'  lia))ility  and  conditions  of  work  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories protect  our  own  wage-earners.  On  the  other  hand,  they  afford 
security  to  the  employers  that  contmcts  made  by  his  workmen  will  be 
observed  by  them.  The  fact  that  such  ordinances  are  stigmatized  by 
the  word  cooly,  and  that  contracts  under  their  provisions  are  enforced 
by  penal  sanctions,  should  not  prevent  their  l>est  features  from  being 
adopted  by  the  Philippine  government.      Alany  abuses  of  peonage 
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might  bo  obriated,  and  greater  security  be  given  to  all  labor-employing 
undertakings  in  that  country,  were  there  special  laws  governing  the 
relation's  of  employers  and  employees,  securing  the  payment  of  a 
money  wage  under  equitable  conditions  to  the  latter^  and  at  the  same 
time  defining  and  enforcing  civilly  the  obligations  of  the  worker  under 
the  contract  for  service. 

The  complaint  that  the  present  land  law  does  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Philippines  appears  to  be  justified.  It  is  calculated  to 
prevent  wholesome  development.  It  is  based,  in  the  firet  place,  on  an 
argument  that  could  not  have  been  seriously  presented  b}'  any  one 
pra<*tically  familiar  with  tropical  agriculture.  Homesteads  were  lim- 
ited to  16  hectares  (about  40  acres)  upon  the  ground,  apparently,  that 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  winters  and  the  large  or  exceedingly  val- 
uable crops  produced  in  the  Philippines,  that  area  of  land  would  be 
ecjuivalent  from  an  economic  point  of  view  to  a  quarter-section  farm 
(UiO  acres)  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  even  a  remote  element 
of  truth  in  these  primar^^  assumptions,  and  even  if  there  were,  the 
illegitimate  inference  is  drawn  that  the  same  agricultuml  income  will 
induce  farmers  to  settle  lands  in  the  Philippines  as  would  lead  them  to 
take  up  public  land  homesteads  in  America.  The  continuous  ci'opping 
of  tropical  land,  without  exhausting  the  soil  or  intense  fertilization,  is 
just  as  impossible  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Profitable  farming 
can  only  be  undertaken  b}'  resting  the  land  almost  as  much  as  it  is 
rested  in  America.  The  period  of  actual  use  is  not  necessarily  materi- 
ally different  in  the  two  countries.  In  Java  rice  lands  lie  fallow  one- 
third  the  time,  nearly  the  extent  of  an  American  winter.  Whei'e  this 
does  not  apply,  as  in  case  of  permanent  and  some  seasonal  crojjs,  like 
sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  there  are  just  as  many  crops  per  annum 
as  in  New  York  or  Nebi'aska — namely,  one.  Cocoanuts  and  hemp  are 
the  only  important  crops  in  the  Philippines  that  are  harvested  the 
year  round,  and  th<»y  require  several  years  to  mature.  Government 
agricultui'al  expeils  estimate  the  minimum  profibible  cocoanut  planta- 
tion at  60  hectares  (148  acres).  Unless  irrigated,  rice  nuist  be  planted 
in  the  wet  and  harvested  in  the  dry  season.  Even  if  irrigated,  it  can 
not  be  harvested  during  the  wet  season.  Moreover  in  rice  culture, 
and  this  is  practically  the  only  grain  crop  in  the  Philippines,  a  single 
laborer  with  nuxlern  machinerv  cultivates  80  acres*,  so  that  under  the 
present  law  a  grain  farmer — even  were  he  to  use  all  his  holdings  for 
crop  purposes  and  live  in  the  street — would  have  one-half  of  his  time 
unoc<.'upied.  While  two  crops  of  rice  are  raised  yearly  in  some  parts 
of  the  Philippines,  where  irrigation  is  practiced  and  the  land  is  worked 
by  hand,  tliis  is  by  no  means  a  universal  condition,  and  is  exceptional 
in  much  of  the  land  now  open  to  public  entry.  Alternation,  as  of 
corn  and  tobacco,  may  be  profitable  in  some  cases,  and  rice  and  tobacco 
are  alternated  in  Java,  but  to  infer  from  these  exceptional  instances  a 
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general  condition  extending  to  all  the  public  lands  of  the  island.s  is 
quite  unjustified. 

The  average  per  acre  returns  of  tropical  agriculture  are  not  greater, 
except  in  the  prospectuses  of  plantation  companies,  than  those  of 
prairie  farmers.  The  climatic  and  insect  risks  are  as  great  or  greater 
than  in  America.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher.  The  social  compensa- 
tions of  rural  life  are  less.  The  labor  cost  of  production  ma}^  be  lower, 
but  the  difficulties  of  labor  administration  are  greater. 

Very  large  tracts  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  most  mountainous  island 
countries,  are  suitable  only  for  grazing. 

Probably  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Federal  or  the  insular  gov- 
ernment to  discourage  the  undertaking  of  responsible  American  enter- 
prises in  the  Philippines  or  the  immigration  of  agricultural  settlers 
who  will  become  permanent  residents  and  assist  in  developing  and 
increasing  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the  country.  The  com- 
mon interest  of  Americans  and  Filipinos  obviously  demands  that 
wholesome  development  should  take  place.  A  certain  numl>er  of 
American  residents  in  private  life  is  a  guarantee  for  the  political 
rights  of  the  natives.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
continuously  a  fairly  clean  American  or  native  administration  in  the 
Philippines  without  the  presence  of  a  leaven  of  Anglo-Saxon  kickers. 
Aside  from  a  few  men  in  high  official  positions,  who  have  endeared 
themselves  to  the  Filipinos  as  a  people,  the  most  popular  Americans 
among  the  masses,  those  who  understand  them  best  and  are  best 
understood  by  them,  appear  to  he  persons  in  private  life,  and  possibly 
teachers. 

There  is  considerable  bureaucratic  indifferentism  in  the  Philippine- 
American  civil  service.  Many  unavoidable  evils  arise  from  a  central- 
ized government  administered  by  agents  estranged  from  the  ma.ss  of 
the  governed  and  looking  to  their  superiors  rather  than  to  public 
opinion  for  the  indorsement  of  their  acts  and  their  chance  of  promo- 
tion. A  cynical,  more  or  less  overt,  impugning  of  official  integrity 
prevails,  and  the  court  convictions  show  that  some  dishonesty  exists 
among  the  American  officers  of  the  government  in  spite  of  the 
unsparing  investigation  and  punislmient  of  such  offenses.  These  diffi- 
culties mav  decrease  as  the  irrejjularities  of  the  war  and  insurrection 
are  forgotten  and  the  administmtive  machinery  is  perfected  and 
brought  under  more  thorough  control.  But  that  the}'  will  continue 
prestMit  in  some  degree  can  hardly  be  doubted.  A  resident  American 
l^opulation,  outside  the  government,  insensible  to  official  influenc-e, 
suffering  from  official  abuses,  whose  lot  is  the  lot  of  the  people  at 
large,  might  prove  a  partial  remedy  for  the  lack  of  public  opinion  or 
the  broken  connection  between  public  opinion  and  official  resjx>nsi- 
bilitv  now  exist insr.     This  was  a  view  advanced  bv  one  of  the  most 
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intelligent  Filipino  planters  met  in  the  islands.  An  American  nier- 
chant  in  a  country  town  was  found  taking  evidence  from  natives,  who 
had  presented  themselves  to  him  to  secure  the  removal  of  an  Ameri- 
can provincial  treasurer,  who  had  gone  on  a  protracted  spree,  "shot 
up''  a  town,  and  generally  terrorized  the  population  and  disgraced 
himself.  None  of  the  natives  would  have  ventured  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  government  in  this  instance.  The  presence  of  an  American 
enterprise  in  another  town  has  been  a  potent  influence  in  checking 
unfair  exactions  from  the  taos,  and  securing  needed  public  improve- 
ments. The  most  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Filipinos  came,  not 
from  officials,  but  from  public  school  teachers  and  from  Americans 
settled  in  business  in  the  provinces.  These  men  get  nearer  to  the 
natives,  who  regard  them  as  "in  the  same  boat"  with  themselves  when 
anything  goes  wrong  in  official  spheres.  The  writer  once  rode  into 
Manila  on  a  train,  the  first-class  carriage  of  which  was  exclusively,  or 
almost  exclusively,  occupied  by  American  army  officers  and  white 
government  employees.  In  the  second-class  carriage,  sitting  among, 
smoking,  and  talking  with  the  native  passengers,  was  a  single  Ameri- 
can, who  proved  to  be  a  lumberman  employing  more  men  than  any 
officer  in  the  first-class  compartment  commanded,  and  presumably 
enjoying  an  income  larger  than  the  salary  of  any  one  of  the  white 
officials.  This  man  was  taking  a  little  Filipino  country  girl  to  Manila 
with  him  to  be  put  in  school. 

The  Filipino  is  an  imitator.  He  understands  pantomime  better 
than  words.  Two  Americans  are  associated  together  in  a  business 
enterprise  in  the  Philippines,  where  they  employ,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, about  100  natives.  One  of  these  Americans  is  a  college-bred 
man,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  local  dialects  and  speaks  them  flu- 
ently, and  therefoi-e  gives  his  directions  orally.  The  other  hardly 
knows  a  dozen  words  of  the  native  language,  and  does  all  his  directing 
by  pantomime,  i.  e.,  b}*^  doing  things  and  having  the  workmen  watch 
him.  This  second  man  is  much  more  successful  than  his  partner  in 
teaching  and  directing  the  employees.  This  characteristic  of  the  Fili- 
pinos was  mentioned  by  several  other  employers.  But  the  qualit\'  of 
mind  here  indicated  suggests  the  method  of  political  and  social,  as 
well  as  of  industrial,  instruction  that  should  be  adopted  b}'  our  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  this  race.  The  natives  associate  American 
habits,  occupations,  and  ways  of  living  with  a  social  status  more  desir- 
able than  their  own.  They  will  therefore  imitate  the  Americans  whom 
they  see  in  the  Philippines.  The  antagonisms  of  war  and  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  hitherto  coming  to  that  countiy  represented  the  most 
diverse  classes  and  conditions  of  societ}'^  have  made  the  unconscious 
influence  they  exercised  less  effective  than  it  will  be  later,  when  a 
more  permanent  and  homogeneous  American-Philippine  population  is 
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estaiblished  in  the  islands.  This  influence,  nerertiieless,  is  alreadr 
very  grenL  It  the  Americans  residing  in  the  Philippines  continue  to 
be  prepondei'Htingly  an  official  class  the  Filipino  conception  of  Amer- 
icanism will  be  to  wear  good  clothes^  keep  clean  iiands^  and  bold  a  gov- 
ernment job.  A  century  of  fonnai  teaching  of  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  of  the  primary  national  signiticance  of  industrial  life,  and  volumes 
of  assertion  of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  a  nation  of  workers,  will 
not  counteract  the  influence  of  the  concrete  example  that  we  set  before 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  resident  population  of  Americans  whose 
chief  intei*ests  are  agricultural  and  industrial  will  prove  a  weight5'^ 
counterpoise  to  the  unfortunate  preponderance  of  these  bureaucratic 
ideals  among  the  more  ambitious  natives. 

Our  public-school  system >-as  admirable  an  institution,  perhaps,  as 
has  ever  l)een  established  in  a  dependency  by  government  initiative — 
may  but  aggravate  the  difficulties  presented  by  an  over  supply  of 
partially  educated  but  idle  young  men  whose  only  career  is  afforded 
by  the  public  service,  unless  some  other  honoiiibie  channel  for  their 
activities  is  provided.  Such  a  class  is  a  hotbed  for  unwholesome 
political  agitation,  for  the  discontent  it  represents  is  bred  by  false 
ideals  as  much  as  by  real  social  evils.  Govei*nor  Taft  pointed  to  such 
dangers  in  the  remarks  to  the  Manila  labor  leadera  previously  quoted. 
If  we  are  to  educate  the  Filipino  people  we  must  create  some  demand 
for  educated  workers  outside  of  government  employment.  Experience 
elsewhere  sufficiently  shows  that  it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
to  assume  that  educating  a  people  creates  the  industries  to  employ 
their  trained  abilities;  such  industries  will  not  arise  without  encourage- 
ment and  direction  from  America  or  Europe.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  inducements  should  be  offered  to  Americans  to  settle  in  the 
Plillippines  to  engage  in  industrial  undertakings,  whether  planting, 
small  manufacturing,  or  commercial;  first,  that  the}*  ma}"  form  part  of 
the  people,  checking  any  abuses  that  nui}*  arise  from  bureaucratic 
government,  and  stimulating  a  healtliy  local  public  opinion  in  civic 
matters;  second,  that  they  may  set  an  example  to  the  Filipinos  of  the 
dignity  of  industrial  life  and  teach  them  concretely  that  the  Americans 
are  a  working  nation;  third,  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
educated  Filipinos,  for  the  rising  public  school  population  outside  tbe 
civil  service. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  an  immediate  transformation  will  take  place  in  the  social 
ideals  and  industrial  capacity  of  the  Filipino  people.  A  French  socio- 
logical writer  lias  well  said:  (^)  ^^A  race  possesses  psychological  traits  as 
permanent  as  its  physical  traits.  Like  the  anatomical  species,  the 
psychological  species  is  only  modified  by  the  influence  of  ages.  Next 
to  this  psychological  cluiracter  ideas  are  the  chief  factor  in  the  e%'olu- 
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tion  of  a  civilization.  But  these  become  effective  only  after  a  slow 
process  of  evolution  has  transformed  them  into  sentiments  and  so  made 
them  part  of  the  race  character."  Such  ideas  can  best  be  presented  to 
the  Filipinos  through  concrete  example,  and  industrial  ideas  must 
precede — indeed,  they  create, the  only  conditions  under  which  free 
government  can  become  anything  more  than  a  form — the  mold  into 
which  petty  and  national  absolutism  is  cast. 

Conditions  in  the  Philippines  are  progressive — neither  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  China,  nor  reactionary.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
Spaniards  succeeded  better  than  any  other  nation  in  imposing  their  own 
civilization  upon  subject  peoples.  Spain  gave  her  colonies  pretty 
near  everything  that  she  possessed  herself.  The  Filipino  is  the  most 
Ekiropean  Oriental  in  existence.  He  is  more  European,  even,  than 
the  Japanese,  because  the  thinking  of  the  masses  in  his  countr}'  has 
been  cast  into  western  form  by  the  influence  of  the  church.  He  is 
nominally  a  Christian,  and  no  matter  how  crude  his  religious  concep- 
tions they  are  more  or  less  sympathetic  with  our  own.  Whatever 
his  practices,  his  theories  of  momlity,  of  the  family  relation,  of  the 
fundamental  bases  of  societv,  are  those  that  our  own  customs  and 
habits  of  thought  impose.  The  Japanese  is  the  superior  of  the  Fil- 
ipino in  energy  and  industry,  in  intelligent  adoption  of  European 
procerses  and  forms;  but  his  subjective  life,  his  soul  pictures,  are  very 
slightl}'  influenced  by  occidental  thought.  Some  of  the  essential  ideas 
of  European  civilization  have  already  become  "sentiments,"  uncon- 
scious habits  of  thought,  part  of  the  ''race  character"  of  Filipinos. 
In  these  matters  our  influence  will  be  confined  to  carrying  on  a  proc- 
ess already  begun,  a  process  hardl}'  initiated  yet  in  the  materially 
more  prosperous  and  civilized  Java.  But  while  Spain  could  give  the 
Philippines  elementary  religious  sentiments  and  the  primar}'  social  and 
political  conceptions  of  western  civilization,  she  was  not  able,  because 
of  lack  of  resources  and  population  and  because  of  the  subordination 
of  industry  in  her  own  national  life,  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  indus- 
trial ideals  of  the  Filipino.  In  this  respect  the  Japanese,  the  Java- 
nese, even  the  colonial  Chinese,  are  in  advance  of  the  latter.  This  is 
the  element  that  we  especially  need  to  supply  and  foster  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  archipelago. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Philippines  present  the  phenomenon  of  an  old  and  established,  if 
superficial,  European  civilization  in  the  Orient,  combined  with  but 
rudimentary  industrial  development.  Over  41  per  cent  of  employ- 
ment is  agricultural,  and  in  these  industries  peonage,  serfdom,  and 
slavery  still  exist,  and  the  wage  system  is  not  really  established. 
Where  wages  are  nominally  paid,  they  are  often  but  a  new  method  of 
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continuing  the  relationship  of- peen  and  patron.  -In  this  far  greater 
and  more  important  circle  of  occupations,  the  labor  is  apparently  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  present  enterprises,  though  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  in  the  rapid  extension  of  new  ones.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  difficulties  might  be  greatly  lessened  by  more  tactful 
administration  of  labor,  and  by  taking  special  measures  to  attract  and 
create  a  resident  population  in  the  vicinity  of  new  plantations.  Were 
free  trade  and  ample  steamship  connection  with  the  United  States 
established,  a  rapid  development  of  many  agricultural  industries 
would  probably  ensue,  and  the  higher  profits  that  these  would  afford 
under  such  conditions  might  enable  planters  to  pay  wages  that  would 
attract  labor  from  Japan  and  other  neighboring  countries,  in  case  a 
very  great  deficiency  in  the  local  supply  was  manifested.  Urban  and 
skilled  industries  are  suffering  from  lack  of  trained  workmen.  These 
trades  have  heretofore  been  so  largely  monopolized  by  Chinese 
mechanics  that  the  exclusion  of  immigrants  from  China  has  cut  off 
the  usual  source  of  labor  supply  and  raised  wages,  until  some  indus- 
tries can  not  profitably  compete  with  those  of  the  mainland.  The 
Filipinos  are  apt  at  acquiring  manual  skill,  howevei*,  and  in  some 
establishments,  notably  the  Cavite  Navy-Yard,  the  supply  of  native 
mechanics  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  present  dependence  on  Chi- 
nese will  soon  cease.  Any  new  manufacturing  industry  undertaken 
in  the  Philippines,  however,  would  encounter  difficulty  at  first  in 
securing  competent  and  reliable  employees.  Only  gradually  can  a 
mechanic  and  operative  population  be  created  large  enough  to  make 
the  local  suppl}'  of  skilled  labor  sufficient  to  induce  new  industries  to 
come  to  the  islands.  This  has  been  accomplished  as  yet  only  in  the 
tobacco  trades.  The  possibility  that  ''cheap"  Filipino  labor  will  ever 
compete  seriously  with  our  home  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  is 
too  remote  to  be  considered. 

A  demand  for  the  admission  of  indentured  Chinese  coolies  for  asrri- 
cultural  labor  exists  among  some  tobacco  planters.  The  shipbuilders 
and  machine-shop  owners  and  some  other  manufacturers  in  Manila, 
Ilodo,  and  Cebu  wish  the  admission  of  Chinese  mechanics  or,  at  least, 
tariff  protection  against  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  competition  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  created  by 
the  exclusion  law.  No  demand  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  skilled 
tobacco  workers  was  discovered. 

All  Filipino  employers  and  emplo3^ecs  interviewed,  and  some  Amer- 
ican employers,  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  on  any 
terms.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Chinese  would  engage  in  field 
labor  in  the  Philippines  only  under  the  compulsion  of  penal  contracts. 
Many  merchants  and  small  manufacturers  feared  the  competition  of 
Chinese  in  their  own  line  of  business  more  than  they  appreciated  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  having  Chinese  workmenrin  the  country. 
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Man}^  feared  that  the  admission  of  Chinese  would  preclude  all  possi- 
bility of  more  favorable  tariff-  arrangements  with  the  United  States. 
A  plebiscite  of  all  persons  in  the  Philippines  would  appear  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  present  exclusion  laws. 

Wages  and  the  cost  of  living  have  risen  in  the  Philippines  since  the 
American  occupation.  The  real  increase,  however,  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  many  American  residents  suppose.  A  large  part  of  the  recent 
change  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Had  the 
Philippine  currency  been  upon  a  gold  basis  from  the  first  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  factor  of  the  labor  situation  would  have  come  prominently 
to  public  attention.  This  rise  in  wages  is  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed, 
a  phenomenon  that  has  occurred  entirely  subsequent  to  the  American 
occupation.  A  slow  but  constant  and  appreciable  increase  in  prices 
and  wages  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Orient  for  the  last  20  years. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  begun  in  Hongkong  about  1882. 
This  movement  has  been  accentuated  in  Manila,  however,  by  the  con- 
ditions attending  and  following  the  Spanish- American  war.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  oriental 
market  tends  to  remain  permanent,  though  it  may  have  been  due  to  a 
temporary  cause.  The  Chinese  butchers  and  fishers'  guilds  put  up 
prices  in  Hongkong  in  1882  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  an  official 
celebration,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  them  at  the  new  rate.  This 
may  be  because  prices  are  so  largely  a  matter  of  ti*adition  in  such  coun- 
tries, and  the  haggling  price  is  determined  by  the  relative  persistence 
of  the  buyer  and  seller,  backed  by  custom,  rather  than  by  an  intelli- 
gent survney  of  the  entire  market  supply  in  relation  to  demand.  At 
•any  rate  the  recovery  from  siege  and  war  prices  in  Manila  has  been 
slower  than  it  would  have  been  in  an  American  or  European  city. 
Higher  laboi*  prices  have  also  been  favored  by  a  sentiment  prevailing 
among  many  American  industrial  and  domestic  employers  in  favor  of 
higher  wages  than  formerly  pi'evailed,  a  form  of  industrial  altruism 
that  evokes  very  little  sympathy  among  European  residents  in  the 
Orient. 

Dissatisfaction  as  to  industrial  conditions  in  the  Philippines  is  man- 
ifested by  all  employing  classes  and  reflected  to  some  extent  among 
the  laboring  population.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  present  business 
depression  and  reaction  after  the  boom  period  of  the  war,  to  the  dis- 
appointments and  losses  of  speculators,  adventurers,  and  unwise 
investors  who  came  to  the  Philippines  with  anticipations  untempered 
by  experience  in  a  tropical  country  and  entirely  unjustified  by  the 
prospects  afforded  in  the  islands,  and  to  some  degree,  perhaps,  by  the 
strict  attitude  of  the  authorities  toward  any  enterprise  that  might 
take  advantage  of  present  unsettled  conditions  to  exploit  the  country 
and  the  people  or  to  acquire  rights  that  migh(  prove  embarrassing 
from  their  actual  extent  or  as  precedents  in  the  future. 
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There  was  general  agreement  that  the  land  laws  should  l>e  modified 
in  the  way  of  affording  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  holdings  of  public 
land  by  individuals  larger  than  the  present  maximum,  and  that  some 
of  the  einlmrmssing  details  of  the  present  f  orestr}-  regulations  should  be 
abolished.  The  latter  has  already  been  undertaken  by  the  insular  gov- 
ernment. The  former  can  only  be  done  by  the  American  Congress,  by 
an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1902.  Comprehensive  and  protective  land 
legislation  would  cover  alienation  and  mortgaging  of  native  holdings  to 
nonnatives  as  well  as  provisions  for  acquiring  freeholds  and  leaseholds 
on  the  part  of  white  settlers.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  substituting 
a  larger  limitation  than  16  hectares  (40  acres)  for  public  land  home- 
steads seem  conclusive.  One  hundred  hectares  (247  acres)  would  be  a 
limit  much  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  tropical  agriculture. 
A  labor  law  defining  and  enforcing  the  respective  obligations  and 
rights  of  both  parties  to  the  contract  for  service,  and  thereby  afford- 
ing protection  to  both  employer  and  employee,  suggests  itself  as 
desirable  legislation. 

Sound  political  and  social,  as  well  as  economic,  reasons  are  believed 
to  exist  for  a  moderate  immigration  of  American  settlers,  as  well  as 
the  investment  of  American  capital  in  the  Philippines.  Only  through 
the  extension  of  plantations  and  industrial  undertakings  through 
American  and  European  enterprise  will  a  field  be  opened  for  the 
employment  of  the  Filipinos  being  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
At  present  public  service  is  almost  tlie  only  career  before  these  people. 
Without  the  presence  and  example  of  Americans  in  industrial  life 
they  will  not  enter  other  employments  readily,  and  indeed  such  employ- 
ments will  not  exist.  It  will  be  of  questionable  advantage  to  future 
governments  of  the  islands  to  have  a  class  of  partly  educated,  idle 
political  agitators  to  conciliate,  whose  whole  ambition  id  centered  in 
the  public  service.  Our  public  school  instruction  is  largely  wasted  if  it 
is  to  present  a  transient,  soon  forgotten  moment  of  youthful  enlighten- 
ment to  a  i)opulation  of  paddy-field  taos.  Present  conditions  suggest 
also  that  a  small  resident  American  population  ''with  a  stake  in  the 
country ''  will  be  a  wholesome  check  upon  arbitrary'  administration, 
whether  by  native  or  by  American  ofiicials. 

The  labor  problem,  therefore,  has  very  profound  significance  for 
the  Philippines  outside  of  its  legitimate  economic  sphere.     Our  gen- 
eral success  in  increasing  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people  must  rest 
upon  material  and   luoml   bases   which  are  grounded   in   industrial 
development.     There  is  no  political  panacea  for  a  backward  civiliza- 
ion.     The  form  of  government  we  create  is  immaterial,  and  even  its 
dministration  of  secondary  importance,  compared  with  the  way  we 
niploy  the  people.     A  government  maj'  be  ideally  constituted  and 
onestly  run  and  the  citizen  remain  a  machine  at  the  end  of  a  hoe 
andle.     With  an  imitative  nature  higher  foruis  of  industrial  life  must 
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be  taught  by  example.  American  mechanics  must  train  Filipino 
mechanics,  American  plantation  managers  train  Filipino  plantation 
managers  and  overseers,  American  business  men  train  Filipino  clerks, 
salesmen,  managers,  and  merchants;  and  unless  we  can  create  the 
industries  that  will  attract  these  practi<^l  instructors  of  the  people 
from  abroad  we  shall  fail  of  attaining  the  primary  condition  of  suc- 
cess. Many  phases  of  civilization  are  indigenous.  Tlie  germs  of 
native  institutions  may  be  developed  in  many  instances  until  they 
serve  the  highest  social  needs.  But  industrial  civilization  is  cosmo- 
politan. It  speaks  no  single  language,  has  no  creed,  and  disregards 
the  color  of  the  skin.  We  violate  no  sanctities  of  national  life  in 
imposing  our  industrial  ideals  upon  another  people,  so  long  as  we  are 
just  and  observe  natural  economic  laws.  There  is  not  even  a  senti- 
mental objection  to  this  kind  of  influence.  Teaching  the  laborer  how 
to  work  and  securing  him  the  largest  possible  return  for  his  la}x)r 
constitute  our  most  immediate  and  possibly  our  highest  mission  in  the 
Philippines. 

APPENl5lX. 

The  following  tables  of  wages  were  compiled  by  the  census  authori- 
ties from  information  specially  gathered  when  the  population  of  the 
Philippines  was  enumerated  in  1903,  and  preser\t  the  fullest  statistical 
study  of' this  subject  covering  the  entire  dependency  that  has  been 
made.  Wages  in  Manila  have  previously  lieen  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor.  Where  discrepancies  occur  between  wages  reported  in 
these  tables  and  those  stated  in  the  text  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  arc  reported  from  individual  investigation  and  are  not  aver- 
ages derived  from  the  comparison  of  extensive  data  gathered  by  a 
large  corps  of  agents.  Many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  accuiute 
statistical  investigations  in  the  Philippines.  These  are  more  fully 
commented  upon  in  the  census  reports  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
To  these  reports  also  the  reader  should  refer  who  wishes  more  detailed 
information  as  to  special  industries  than  it  lias  been  possible  to  give 
within  the  compass  of  this  article. 
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DAILY  AND   MONTHLY   WAGES   PAID  IN   CERTAIN   OCCUPATIONS  IN   THE   PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS  PRIOR  TO  1898  AND  IN  1902,  IN  MEXICAN  CURRENCY. 

[Prom  the  Philippine  censjis.  When  two  rates  are  shown  for  the  same  occupation,  the  fisnres  indl* 
cate  the  lowent  and  highest  rate  reported  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  rehitc.  Eoulvalents  in 
United  States  currency  nave  not  been  computed  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  value  of  silver 
currency,  as  shown  on  page  739.] 


Occupation. 


Accountants 
Bakers 


Barbers 

Boat  builders. 
Boatmen 


Ilocos  Norte,  CagayAn,  I  lo- 
cos Sur,  Abra,  La  Uni6n. 


Daily. 


Prior 
tol89M. 


In 
1902. 


Monthly. 


Prior  to 
1898. 


/ft).  15 
\  1.50 
i  .20 
t  .ftO 
.50 
f  .20 
\  1.00 

Brlckmakers.       .15 


Carpenters..., 
Cigar  makers. 

Clerks 

Coachmen  ... 

Cooks 

Copyists 

Draftsmen . . . 
Drcs.sraakers . 
Fishermen  ...I 
Hat  makers.. 

Horseshoe  rs.. 

Household    f 
servants {\ 

Laborers,  day  ;| 


90.40 
8.00 
.40 
2.00 
1.00 
.60 
5.00 

.40 

.50 
2.00 

.50 
1.00 

.50 
.40 
.50 


In 
1902. 

J/S16.00  840.00 
\  30.00  100.00 
2.60  I  10.00 
4.00  I  16.00 


I    80.00 
I    4.00 

I    15.00 


l}    »• 


00 


1  10 


.60 

.16 
.60 
.30 
.60 

.50 

.20 

.121 
.15 


00 
00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
10.00 


Laborer»i,farm 
LaundererH  . .  |    '  j^ 

Lumbermen  .i^    'r;,, 
1 1    •  "•'» 

Machinists...' 


Masons 


.25 
.50 


Painters {      Jj! 


Pottery  mak- 
ers   

Printers 


.20 
.25 


Saddlers 

Sailors 

Salesmen 

Seamstresses . 

Shoeninkers. . 

Silversmiths . 
Stonecutters . 
Tailors 


{.: 


20 

.76 
00 
20 
\  .25 
t  .12 
\  .50 
j  .  15 
\  1.00 
I  .20 
\     .76 


.75 

.30 
4.00 

.50 
1.00 

1.50 

.30 

.40 
1.00 


'{■]• 


00 
00 


.50  il 
1.00  J 

.75  '.. 
1.50  I.. 


3.00 


60.00 
12.00 

30.00 

20.00 


Lepanto-Bontoc,  Isabela, 
Benguet,  Nueva  Vizcaya. 


Zambale;,  Pangasin&n, 
Nueva  Ecija,  T&rlac. 


Daily. 


Monthly. 


Prior 
to  1898. 


}«0. 


30 


In 
1902. 


Prior  to 
1898. 


90.50 


S20.00 
40.00 


In 


I       Daily 

I 

!  Prior 


Monthly. 


1902.    to  1898. 


In     Prior  to 
1902.  ,    1898. 


In 

1902. 


940.00  ,. 
100.00    . 


$0.60 

.30 
.50 


12.00 
75.00 

6.00 
12.00 

6.00 
25.00 
12.00 
25.00 


15.00 


2.00 
8.00 


f    .20  I     .25 
\    .40     1.00 


.26 


.25 


I  $16.00 

30.00 

«•<«  { J:S 

.50  ' 

LOO 


.50 


820.00 

100.00 

12.00 

30.00 


•40  [{it: 

.50 


00 
00 


I 


12.00 


}    («) 

.26 
.76 


LOO 
2.00 


5.00  ,     25.00 
45.00     110.00 


1.00     2.00 

.12       .40 

1.00  I  1.50 
I 


[    6.00  ,{2?; 


00 
00 


1: 


00 
50 


{I 


2.00 
00 


{: 


20 
30 


.30 

.50 


.50  '\ 
2.00  If 

.50  \\ 
1.50    f 


9.00 
15.00 


}• 


50 


10.00 
8.00 

{;^;}  30.00 

1.50  i 
5.00    / 
.40 
1.00 


3.00 


.25 
1.00 

.40    I 
2.50  T 

i:25|}3<^W 


4.00 


Teachers . 


r    .  25 
\  1.00 


.50 
3.00 


Wood  sawyers/    ;^|  '     ;^ 


1} 


6.00 

12.00 
40.00 


30.0)  < 

! 
30.00  I 

25.00 
10.00 
60.00 

12.00 


.20 
.10 
.20 
.40 
,  .20 
\     .40 


.40 
.60 
.40 
.60 
.40 
.60 


16.00 
65.00 


20.00 

10.00 
60.00 


.20 

1.00 

.20 

.50 


1.50 
2.00 


5.00 
80.00 
2.00 
6.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


.40 
2.00 

.40 
1.00 


{t: 


00 
00 


15.00 
45.00 

6.00 
15.00 

8.00 
20.00 
10.00 
25.00 


8.00 
12.00 


2.00 
18.00 


.1 


.50 


r  8.00 

t  10.00 
2.00 
4.00 


10.00 

15.00 

6.00 

8.00 


8.00 
8.00 


!}• 


20 


.20 
.80 


.40 

.50 
1.20 


4.00 


10.00 


}    '^   {  '2 


.25  .60 

1.00  1.50 

.32  1.00 

.50  '  2.00 

.40  I     .20 

.60  I     .80 


1/  30.00  i\ 
A  80.00  \i 


60.00 


10.00 
25.00 


f     .45 
t     .75 


.50 


1.00  I 

1/    K.00 

••••; I |11500 

•40     100   }    ^-00  I     J2.00 
.50  I      8.00  I      6.00 


.60 
}     .25 

{. 


I 


30  I  .50 

00  i  1.50 

Ij     .60  I  1.00 

it  1.00  '  1.50 

'  '  75 


.30 


r  .5 


5() 
GO 


.2<) 


40 
60 


1 

.5.00  1       S.OO 
10.00  1    20.00 

"1 

.40  !     .75 
.75     1.60 


12.00 
85.00 


.40 
1.00 


1.00 
2.00 


15.00 
150.00 


a  Dny  lalH>rers  in  the  province  c»f  I^'panto-B<»nt<>o  receive  5  to  10  cents  local  currency  per  day.  The 
flgnre>*"  here  given  reUitc  to  the  province  of  IfMibela,  the  wages  of  day  laborers  in  the  provinces  of 
Benguet  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  not  being  rejiorted. 
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DAILY   AND    MONTHLY   WAGES  PAID   IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS  IN    THE  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS  PRIOR  TO  1898  AND  IN  1902.  IN  MEXICAN  CURRENCV-ConUnued. 

[From  the  Philippine  census.  When  two  rates  are  shown  for  the  same  occupation,  the  flarures  indi- 
cate the  lowest  and  highest  rate  reported  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  relate.  Equivalents  in 
United  States  currency  nave  not  been  computed  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  value  of  silver 
currency,  as  shown  on  page  739.] 


Occupation. 


Pampanga,  Bulac&n,  Rizal, 
Cavite,  La  Laguna,  BataAn. 


Batangas,  Tayabas,  Mindoro, 
Rombl6n. 


I  AmboH  Camarines,  Albay, 
'         Sor80g6n,  Masbate. 


22.00 
40.00 
25.00 
60.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
40.00 
16.00 
60.00 
60.00 
100.00 

16.00 
80.00 


Accountants 

Bakers 

Barbere 

Boat  builders. 

Boatmen, 

Brickmakers. 

Carpenters... 

Cigar  makers. 

Clerks. 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Copyists. 

Draftsmen 

Dressmakers 

Fishermen . . 

Hat  makers . 

Hoiseshocrs 

Household 
servants... 

Laborers,  day 

Laborers, 
farm 

Launderers  . 
Lumbermen 
Machinists.. 
Masons 

Painters 

Pottery  mak 
ers 

Printers 

8«ldlen. ;{,:J0    ,;» 

Sailors 

Salesmen  ....{j-ggji 

Seamstresjses .       .20  jj^jj^ 

Shoemakers..  I  ,• 

Silversmiths  M  j* 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Teachers 

Wood  sawyers/    -^ 


70.00 

6.00 
12.00 


15.00 


7.50 

30.00 

30.00 

45.00 

15.00 

25.00 

60.00 

150.00 

37.60 
37.50 

24.00 

30.00 
45.00 

45.00 

12.00 
80.00 
15.00 
40.00 
8.00 
16.00 


15.00 

20.00 

8.00 

30.00 

22.00 


90.00 


30.00 

60.00 

15.00 

183.75 

22.00 


a  United  States  currency. 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  TILIPINO  WORKMEN  IN  MANILA  PRIOR  TO  1898  AND  IN  1902,  IN 
LOCAL  (MEXICAN)  CVRRENCY,  BY  THE  DAY  OR  BY  THE  MONTH,  IN  THE  OiJCl'PATIONS 
SPECIFIED— Concluded. 


Occupation. 


MachlniHts,  foremen 

Pottery  makers 

Pott^'ry  makern,  foremen 
Printing  ofilcc  foremen . . 

Rope  niakerH 

Saadlers 

Saddlers,  foremeji 

Sailors 


Average  wages 

?aid  prior  to 
898  (pesos). 


Per 
day. 


1.00 
.37 
.37 


.75 
.75 
.75 


Salesmen 

SeamstresHes 

Shirt  makers 

Shirt  makers,  foremen  . . 

Shoemakers , 

Shoemakers,  foremen... 

Silversmiths 

SilversmithH,  foremen. . . 

Soap  makers 

Soap  makers,  foremen  . . 

Spinners 

Stationary  engineers 

Stationary  firemen 

Steam  sawmill  foremen. 

Steam  sawyers 

Steamboat  engineers 

Steamboat  firemen 

Stonecutters 

Stonecutters,  foremen  . . 

Stone  musons 

Stone  masons,  foremen . 
Tailors 


.60 
.20 
.50 

1.00 
.75 
.76 
.75 

1.25 
.75 
.75 
.50 


LOO 


Tailors,  foremen 

Teachers 

Tinsmiths 

Tinsmiths,  foremen 

Trunk  makers 

Trunk  makers,  foremen 

Um  brel  la  makers 

Umbrella  makers,  foremen 

Watch  repairers 

Weavers 

Wood  sawyers 


.60 

LOO 

.50 

2.00 

.50 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.75 


Per 
month. 


Ayerage  wages 
paid  in  I9U2 

(pesos). 


Per 
day. 


2.50 

LOO 

LOO 

46.00 

2.  CO 

2.00 

2.00 

12.00 

*  2.66 

.40 

LOO 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.25 

2.25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

60.66 
12.00 
25.00 



2. 66 

80.00 
12.00 

""*i.66 

2.00 

l.CO 

2.00 

25.00 

2.00 

"i.'66 

8.00 

LOO 

3.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2,00 

1.50 

1.50 

Per 

mouth. 


120.00 


24.00 


125.00 
28.00 
40.00 


150. 
28. 


00 
00 


80.00 
120.00 


AVEKAGK  NUMBKU,  HOURS  AND  DAYS  OF  LABOR,  AND  WAGES  OF   RAILROAD  EMPLOY- 

EK.S  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1902. 

[From  the  Philippine  census.    Ecjuivalents  In  United  States  currency  have  not  been  computed  on 
account  of  the  fluctuatlon.s  in  value  of  silver  currency  as  shown  on  page  739.) 


Occupation. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Assistant  freight  and  telegraph  clerks. 

Brakemen 

Car  cleaners 

Conductors 

Freight  clerks 

Inspectors 

I.4impmen 

Porters 

Shunters  and  couplers 

Station  musters 

Sul>in!<iK'<'tors 

Switchmen 

Telegraph  clerks 

Ticket  clerks 


Ticket  revisors.... 

Watchmen 

Other  station  men 


a  According  to  the  requiremenU*  of  the  service 


Average 
numtx^r 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Days  of 

Hours  of 

Average 
wages  paid 

labor  per 
week. 

labor 

IK»r  day  or 

per  day. 

month 

(pesos). 

11 

(n) 

(a 

^20. 00 

20 

(«) 

b20.00 

10 

(«) 

(a 

blO.OO 

17 

(O) 

(a 

bSU.OO 

28 

« 

(") 

b24.00 

3 

a) 

r) 

1^100.00 

5 

a\ 

(a) 

b  12. 00 

64 

(O) 

raj 

MO.  00 

9 

(a) 

ra 

M5.00 

85 

a 

laj 

^60. 00 

3 

a\ 

raj 

C60.00 

61 

a\ 

(a) 

ft  14. 00 

15 

(a) 

(") 

ft26.00 

6 

(") 

(a 

1^28.00 

9 

(" 

« 

«» 27.00 

7 

(") 

\v 

618.00 

18 

(«) 

6  Pel 

(«) 

■  month. 

M6.00 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER,  HOIIBC^: AND  DiVYg  OF- LABOR,  AND  WAGES  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOY 
EES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1902— Concluded. 


Oi'cupation. 


IXK'OMOTIVB  DEPARTMENT. 


Apprentices 

BiHckgmiths 

Boiler  makers 

BoyH  ( faginsntes) . . . 

CarpenterH 

Chinese  smiths 

Cleanen 

Coal  men 

Drivers,  freight 

Drivers,  pa.s»>enger . . 

Drivers,  switch 

Filers 

Firemen,  freight 

Firemen,  passenger. 

Firemen,  switch 

Filters 

. Laborers 

Lathe  men 

Oilers 

Painters 

Planers 

Shed  foremen 

Shunters 

Strikers 

Ti  mekeepers 

Tinsmiths 

Vatehmen 

>Vorkshop  foremen  . 


1 

Average;  ^-vsof 
number   i^V^r 
of  em-     ^*W)r  per 


of  em 
ployees 


WAY   AND  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 


Blacksmiths 

Bridge  watchmen 

Carpenters 

Drivers,  pile 

Gauger<< 

Inspectors 

Level  crossing  keepers 

Painters 

Plate  layers 

Strikers 

Sublnspwtors 

Switchmen 

Timekeepers 

Track  wal  kers 

Tn)lloy  boys 

Watchmen 

Works  foremen 


TELE(>RAPH. 


Inspectors 
Linemen.. 


STORE   DEPARTMENT. 


Foremen... 
Helpers  ... 
LatK)rers . . 
Watchmen 


GENERAL. 


Caretakers 

Clerks,  auditor's  department  ... 

Clorkv,  eenenil  office 

Clerks,  locomotive  department. 

Clerks,  stores  department 

Clerks,  traffic  dei>arlment 

Clerks,  way  and  works 

Draftsmen 

Messengers 

Pay  clerk 

Salaried  officials 

Ticket  printers 


week. 


4 

6 

5 

8 

41 

14 

18 

19 

12 

13 

2 

2 

17 

13 

4 

60 

14 

5 

16 

14 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 


1 

9  . 

10  ' 

a' 

3  • 
33 

9  . 
263 

1 
10 

2 

1 
80 

8 

1 

1 


2 
6 


2 

6 

11 

2 


1 

10 
6 
9 
9 
7 
5 
3 
10 
4 
18 
2 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Hours  of 

lalx>r 
per  day. 


V) 


6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 


in 


(<•) 
('•) 


6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 


(0 


6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6  ; 


94 
9J 
9i 
9i 
9i 
9i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

6           n 

1 

1 

6                  91 
6                  9i 
»i                  94 

Average 

wages  paid 

per  day  or 

month 

(pesos). 


(0 


94 
94 

94 
94 
94 
94 


I 
10  ' 

(c)  . 

10 

(n  I 
10  ' 
10  , 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10  ! 


(<-) 
(<•) 


10 


{<-) 


in 


94 
9i 

94 
94 


74 

74: 

7i, 

74: 

74: 

74 

74 

74 


74 


aO.60 

a  1.50 

a2.00 
a. 60 

al.SO 

0  2.00 
615.00 
M4.00 
6  45.00 
665.00 
6  35.00 

«1.10 
620.00 
625.00 
6  20.00 

a  1.75 
0.50 

<i2.00 
620. 

aL 

al. 
6100. 
6  25. 
a 

6  30. 
"1. 
6  40 
6100. 


00 
10 
60 
00 
00 
75 
00 
50 
00 
.00 


a  1.12* 

6  10.00 

al.60 

682.00 

a.  52 

6  250.00 

62.00 

a.  75 

a. 42 

a. 80 

6  25. 

610. 

a 

612. 
612. 
610. 


00 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 


6100.00 


6  50.00 
615.00 


6  30.00 

6  15.00 

a.  50 

6  40.00 


630 
636 
6  40 
630 
6  40 
630 
636.00 
6  70.00 
612.00 
6  45.00 

C) 

650.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


a  Per  day. 
6  Per  month. 


<•  According  to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
dNot  reported. 
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BY   VICTOR   S.  CIJIRK,  PH.  1). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Java  is  the  principal  island  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  population  and  industrial  development.  In  many  respects 
it  presents  in  a  typical  and  perfected  form  the  results  of  a  consistent 
colonial  theory,  wrought  out  during  a  century  of  national  administra- 
tion by  a  European  government,  and  applied  to  an  oriental  people. 
SucccHs  and  failure,  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  oc<*idental 
influence  upon  the  political,  social,  and  economic  condition  of  an  east- 
ern nation,  are  alike  recorded  in  the  history  and  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  colony.  An  investigation  of  any  group  of  sociologicaJ 
facts  relating  to  this  country,  therefore,  has  a  more  or  less  general 
application  wherever  the  problem  arises  of  governing  an  oriental  nation 
in  eonformitv  with  the  ideals  of  western  civilization. 

The  island  of  Java  resembles  Cuba  in  area,  outline,  and  agricultural 
capabilities,  although  its  topography  and  geological  features  differ  in 
many  ways  from  those  of  its  West  Indian  counterpart,  and  it  lies  15"^ 
nearer  the  center  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  or  just  south  of  the  equator, 
while  the  latter  island  lies  slightly  within  the  northern  tropic.  Never- 
theless the  greater  eloTition  of  the  interior  plateaus  of  Java  counter- 
vails the  efi'ect  of  its  lower  latitude,  so  that  oppressive  heat  is  hardly 
more  common  than  in  Cuba.  The  climatic  diflferencos  of  the  two 
countries  reveal  themselves  rather  through  prolonged  effects  upon 
organic  life — upon  flora  and  fauna- -than  })y  phenomena  directh'  sensi- 
ble to  the  visitor  from  other  lands.  The  same  influences  probably 
help  to  shape  sociological  and  economic  conditions,  which  are  doubtless 
as  plastic  as  organic  forms,  and  thus  react  indirectl}'  upon  industries. 
But  in  the  main  Java  and  Cuba  produce  the  stime  agricultural  com- 
modities for  export.  Turning  to  the  Philippines,  if  we  exclude  mauila 
hemp,  of  which  those  islands  seem  to  have  a  natural  monopoly  by 
virtue  of  some  obscure  endowment  of  soil  or  climate,  our  own  insular 
dependency  is  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  production.  The  kinship  of 
the  Javanese  and  the  Filipino  races  is  close,  and  there  is  evidence  to 
niggest  that  the  social  traditions  and  instincts  and  the  institutional 
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inheritance  of  the  two  peoples  are  intimatel}'  related  and  probably 
identical  in  origin.  Similar  climatic  conditions  prevail  throaghout  the 
Philippine  and  the  East  Indian  archipelagoCvS-  Therefore  the  Philip- 
pines and  Java,  and  a  typical  West  Indian  island  like  Cuba,  present 
the  problem  of  tropical  labor  in  three  equationa,  so  to  speak,  each  with 
the  unknown  quantities  in  different  but  comparable  relations,  and  con- 
sequently a  study  of  labor  conditions  in  any  one  of  these  countries 
throws  light  upon  corresponding  conditions  in  either  of  the  others. 
Especially  is  a  stud^^  of  Javanese  workers  valuable  as  showing  us  a 
number  of  conditions  as  general  among  the  Malay  peoples  under  all 
forms  of  government,  that  we  might  otherwi^te  wrongly  attribute  to 
accidental  and  easily  remediable  political  or  economic  causes, 

Java  has  an  area  of  about  49,000  square  miles,  and  is  5,000  square 
miles  lai'ger  than  Cuba  and  8,000  square  miles  larger  than  Luzon.  The 
population  is<,  in  round  numbers,  29,000,000,  or  several  times  the  total 
of  the  whole  Philippine  group,  and  f  ull}^  sixteen  times  that  of  Cuba. 
Only  about  63,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  classed  as  Europeans,  and  this 
includes  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  rank  politically  rather 
than  racially  with  the  whites.  The  long  and  slender  outline  of  tiie 
island,  running  parallel  with  the  equator,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  continuous  mountain  axis,  whose 
prolongation  in  either  direction  is  marked  by  adjacent  land  bodies. 
Sumatra  to  the  west  and  the  Islands  continuing  to  Timor  on  the  east 
are  the  remaining  links  of  this  otherwise  submerged  ocean  highland. 
A  comparatively  slight  change  of  sea  level  would  make  of  Java  two 
islands  of  nearl}^  equal  extent,  composed,  respectively,  of  the  Preanger 
and  the  Tosari  plateaus,  which  now  dominate  the  western  and  the 
eastern  ends  of  Ja\'a,  affording  with  their  bracing  air  and  temperate 
clinuite  a  welcome  refuge  for  the  white  residents  during  the  hot  season. 

The  central  plains  between  these  two  mountain  regions  were  the  seat 
of  the  lost  and  forgotten  Hindoo  civ^ilization  which  flourished  in  the 
island  ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago,  and  which  has  left  no  trace  of  its 
existence  except  massive  Buddhist  and  Brahman  ruins,  whose  origin 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  builders  ascribe  to  the  gods  them- 
selves. Later  the  same  district  was  the  home  of  a  Mohammedan 
empire,  whose  more  or  less  disputed  boundaries  extended  to  Borneo 
and  beyond,  but  which  became  a  vassal  state  of  the  Dutch  Elast  Indies 
Company  and  now  is  divided  into  two  equally  impotent  sultanates  of 
limited  extent.  These  remain  as  convenient  administrative  divisions, 
distinguished  from  ordinary  residencies  by  a  numerous  and  ceremo- 
nious court,  more  involved  governmental  pix>cedure,  and  certain  rem- 
nants of  official  privilege  and  property  rights  retained  by  the  native 
rulers  that  affect  private  law  and  esi>ecialiy  the  conditionsof  land  tenure. 
The  mountain  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  organiEcd  into 
IDowerfuI  states  prior  to  the  Dutch  occupation,  and  therefore  have  been 
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assimilated  more  completely  into  the  uniform  administrative  system 
which  the  Netherlands  Government  is  gradually  extending  to  all  its 
possessions  in  the  Indies. 

Kaeially  the  native  inhabitants  of  Java  are  divided  into  three  main 
branches,  all  of  whom  are  allied  and  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
but  whose  features,  language,  and  customs  differ  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  Preanger  highland  is  inhabited  by  the  Soudanese,  who  are  lighter 
colored,  as  a  rule,  than  the  coast  dwellers— a  people  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  and  the  smaller  food  crops  upon  peasant  holdings,  or 
employed  on  tea  and  cinchona  plantations.  Coffee,  which  was  formerly 
the  staple  crop  of  this  district,  has  of  recent  years  suffered  from  blight 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  cultivation  in 
many  places.  The  Soudanese  are  said  to  work  best  at  occupations  not 
involving  the  exertion  of  great  physical  strength,  such  as  coffee  and 
tea  picking;  but  this  direction  of  aptitude  is  probably  the  result  of 
training  rather  than  of  racial  peculiarities,  as  the  home  of  this  people  is 
not  in  a  country  where  cane  raising  and  other  severer  forms  of  trop- 
ical labor  have  been  profitable.  Central  Java  is  occupied  by  the  Java- 
nese proper,  a  darker,  stockier,  and  more  hard  working  race,  trained 
to  habits  of  plodding,  if  rather  inefficient,  industry  by  generations  of 
subservient  obedience  to  despotic  rulers.  These  people  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  ancient  Hindoo  kings  and  their  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  they  live  in  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the  island. 
The}^  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and 
are  recruited  by  cool}^  agents  for  work  in  other  islands  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  and  even  for  northern  Borneo,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  French  colonies  of  New  Caledonia.  In  the  eastern  end  of 
Java,  around  the  chief  commercial  center  of  Surabaya  and  upon  the 
adjacent  island  of  Madura,  the  Madurese  are  settled,  a  race  of  more 
t^'pical  Malay  habits  and  aptitudes  than  the  natives  previously  men- 
tioned. They  have  something  of  the  mechanical  handiuess  that  char- 
acterizes this  sailor  people,  and  furnish  the  best  mechanics  that  Java 
affords.  However,  this  superior  skill  may  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  for  over  a  century  Surabaya  has  been  the  chief  naval 
depot  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  that  a  population  of  several  thousand 
natives  has  been  almost  constantly  emplo^^ed  by  the  government  at 
ship  and  boat  building  and  other  mechanical  trades  for  several  genera- 
tions, while  private  employers  have  naturally  settled  near  this  source 
of  labor  supply.  Surabaya  is  the  headquarters  through  which  sugar 
machinery  is  supplied  to  most  of  the  Javanese  plantations  and  where 
repairs  are  usually  effected.  Accustomed  from  j^outh  to  the  stricter 
industrial  administration  of  the  workshops,  the  Madurese  are  said  to 
be  the  steadiest  workers  among  the  natives.  They  appear  to  have  a 
keener  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  probably  for  the  same  reason, 
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and  possess  some  rudiments  of  thrift.  But  they  do  not  engage  with 
equal  willingness  in  the  more  arduous  forms  of  field  labor,  and  when 
left  alone  with  nature  are  said  to  take  to  sea  pursuits  and  stock  raising 
rather  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  the  mountains  and  in  some  of  the  remoter  coast  districts  there  are 
communities  which  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  native  population  of  Java  just  described,  and  some  of 
the  port  cities,  like  Batavia,  have  a  mongrel  population  quite  beyond 
the  possibility  of  classification,  but  composed  largely  of  imported 
elements.  The  great  source  of  labor  supply,  however,  is  from  the 
three  branches  of  the  people  just  mentioned.  Practically  there  is  no 
immigrant  lal>or.  Europeans  are  employed  in  supervising  capacities, 
and  some  discharged  soldiers  and  half-castes  follow  mechanical  trades 
in  the  larger  cities.  The  Chinese,  who  are  fairly  numerous  in  the 
towns,  engage  to  some  extent  in  petty  manufacturing,  but  are  chiefly 
emploj'ed  in  mercantile  pursuits.  They  do  practically  no  unskilled 
manual  labor  and  veiy  little  arduous  work  of  any  kind.  Essentially 
they  are  a  race  of  traders  everywhere  in  the  Tropics,  except  when 
working  under  cooly  contracts.  The}"  number  about  280,000  in  Java, 
or  rather  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  There  are  also 
some  18,000  Arabians  and  3,000  other  Orientals  in  the  island,  who  are 
likewise  almost  entirely  engaged  in  trade. 

Cuba,  with  a  population  hardl}"  exceeding  1,500,000,  exports  nearly 
$15,000,000  more  per  annum  than  Java,  with  equal  natural  resources 
and  29,000,000  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Java  consumes  but 
^0,000,000  worth  of  imported  commodities,  including  machinery  and 
textiles.  Deducting  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  for  the  63,000 
Europeans,  the  average  native  hardly  consumes  foreign  goods  to  the 
value  of  a  dollar  a  year.  This  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his  ener- 
gies are  devoted  to  the  production  of  those  things  which  he  personally 
consumes.  The  food  that  he  imports  is  a  negligible  quantity.  While 
the  per  capita  value  of  exports  from  the  Philippines  ranges  from  $3 
to  ^.50,  that  from  Java  varies  from  §2  to  $2.25.  But  if  we  were  to 
deduct  the  value  of  food  imports  in  each  instance  from  the  value  of 
native  commodities  exported,  we  should  find  the  difference  in  net 
export  values  thus  resulting  very  slight,  though  apparently  the  Fili- 
pino must  be  credited  with  a  somewhat  larger  production  than  the 
Javanese,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  sparser  population  and  rela- 
tively more  abundant  natural  resources  of  the  archipelago.  However, 
the  Filipino  consumes  more  imported  goods  than  the  Javanese,  and  in 
this  sense  his  standard  of  living  is  higher.  So,  while  exports  exceed 
imports  in  Java  in  all  normal  3'ears  and  are  not  infrequently  50  per 
cent  higher  than  the  latter,  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  in  the  Philippines. 
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The  natural  resources  of  Java  are  largely  agricultural.  Undev^el- 
oped  coal  measures  of  as  yet  undetermined  importance  exist,  and  the 
relation  of  the  island  to  the  Borneo-Sumatra  oil  fields  suggests  the 
possibility  that  petroleum  deposits  may  be  discovered.  Tin  figures  in 
the  Java-Madura  exports,  but  the  mines  are  on  the  island  of  Banca, 
north  of  Sumatra.  About  §1,000,000  worth  of  timber,  including  dye 
woods,  leaves  the  country  annually.  Among  the  exports  sugar  is 
easily  first,  however,  the  amount  shipped  from  the  island  approaching 
1,000,000  short  tons  per  annum,  with  a  value  of  §28,000,000.  Tobacco 
follows,  with  a  product  worth  well  over  $8,000,000,  and  the  coffee 
sent  abroad  is  valued  at  alx)ut  $1,000,000  less  than  that  amount. 
Copra,  tea,  and  clean  rice  are  the  next  important  items,  with  which 
must  be  included  the  product  of  the  recently  established  quinine 
industry,  which  returns  the  island  nearly  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  some  of  the  leading  crops,  espe- 
cially' of  coffee,  is  changing.  Formerly  the  Preanger  highland  was  the 
chief  center  of  this  industry,  but  the  damp  climate  of  west  Java  hav- 
ing proved  favorable  to  the  spread  of  blights  recently  introduced  into 
the  island,  there  is  at  present  a  tendcnc}''  to  concentrate  the  planta- 
tions in  the  drier  eastern  plateaus.  Meantime  tea  is  usurping  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  coffee  in  the  western  part  of  Java.  Copi*a 
is  of  course  confined  largely  to  the  coast  country,  and  sugar  is  culti- 
vated on  the  great  plains  of  central  and  eastern  Java,  not  a  single 
factory  of  importance  being  situated  in  the  country  tributary  to 
B.itavia.  Tobacco  also  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  flat  country,  though 
there  are  some  plantations  in  the  uplands.  Kice  is  an  almost  univer- 
sal crop,  which  is  cultivated  wherever  water  for  irrigation  is  present. 
The  cinchona  forests  are  in  part  government  undertakings,  and  are 
found  only  in  those  high  altitudes  that  resemble  their  original  Andean 
habitat. 

Most  of  the  commerce  of  Java  is  carried  on  from  the  north  coast 
and  is  shared  by  three  principal  cities.  Batavia,  which  is  farthest  to 
the  west,  is  the  seat  of  government,  though  the  residence  of  the 
governor-gcneml  of  the  Indies  is  at  Buitenzorg,  a  small  town  situated 
two  hours'  railway  journc}^  from  the  coast  in  the  Preanger  highland. 
This  city  receives  produce  f  ix)m  nearly  all  the  Preanger  district  and 
the  coast  country  for  100  miles  in  either  direction.  Samarang,  near 
the  center  of  the  north  coast,  is  supported  by  the  large  areas  of  fertile 
sugar  land  and  densely  settled  rice  country  in  its  vicinity  and  by  the 
remoter  tobacco  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  old  sultanates  of  central 
Java.  The  most  eastern  of  the  three  i>orts,  Suraba^'a,  while  in  some 
respects  the  least  agreeable  for  residence,  has  the  largest  population 
and  carries  on  the  most  extensive  commerce  of  any  cit}'^  in  the  island, 
besides  being  a  manufacturing  center  of  local  importance.  Connect- 
ing these  three  cities  is  a  trunk  line  of  railwa}'^  over  400  miles  long, 
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while  branch  lines  and  a  very  extensive  system  of  steam  trams,  oper- 
ating for  several  hundred  miles  through  central  and  eastern  Java, 
render  nearly  every  part  of  the  island  accessible  for  freight  and 
passengers. 

Although  Java  is  a  densely  settled  country,  netted  with  railway's 
and  macadamized  highways,  and  oftentimes  presenting  the  aspect  of  a 
highly  cultivated  garden  to  the  traveler,  its  forests  and  remoter  dis- 
tricts still  harbor  wild  elephants  and  tigers,  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
bantong,  or  forest  butfalo,  while  pythons  of  incredible  size  at  times 
wind  along  the  hcnlges  and  through  the  rank  herbage  of  the  rice  dikes 
almost  to  the  streets  of  Batavia.  Men  by  millions  only  half  triumph 
over  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  tropical  nature,  and  the  moment  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  cultivator  relaxes  its  vigilance  the  jungle  and 
its  thousands  of  denizens  resume  possession  of  their  former  home. 
Nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  or  even  in  the  Philippines,  is  this  strug- 
gle of  mun  with  nature  so  unremitting,  and  in  few  places  in  the  world 
is  its  successful  issue  rewarded  with  more  pleasing  results. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Java  illustrates  what  can  })c  accomplished  by  the  consistent  applica- 
tion of  a  single  theory  of  colonial  government  to  a  country  with  a 
docile  population  and  sufficient  natural  resources.  It  is  sometimes 
cited  as  the  most  prominent  example  of  successful  colonial  adminis- 
tration in  the  Orient  and  used  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  theory 
which  has  guided  its  rulers.  But  the  Orient  has  no  single  example  of 
unqualified  success  in  colonial  administration,  and  if  such  could  be 
discovered,  it  would  probably  disprove  in  one  application  every  theory 
that  it  confirmed  in  another.  Sumatra  is  a  larger  island  and  in  man}' 
ways  more  richh'  and  variously  endowed  by  nature  than  Java,  and  it 
has  been  under  Dutch  sovereignty  during  the  whole  period  of  Javan- 
ese development,  but  lacking  a  population  disciplined  to  ol)ediencc  by 
generations  of  serfdom  under  native  despots,  it  has  remained  in  large 
part  undeveloped  and  is  jet  the  seat  of  a  warfare  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  almost  continuously  for  over  40  years  between  the  Nether- 
lands Government  and  the  native  tribes.  Holland  has  been  successful 
in  Java  not  alone  on  account  of  its  colonial  iK)licy,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  with  which  it  has 
had  to  deal. 

This  policy  is  no  man's  invention,  but  has  been  gradually  evolved 
out  of  the  necessities  of  early  colonial  conditions.  Indeed  few  persons 
of  the  present  generation  would  hasten  to  claim  the  credit  of  its  dis- 
covery, for  originally  it  was  in  essence  the  economic  exploitation  of 
the  people  through  the  machinery  of  native  administration.  Within 
less  than  half  a  century  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  altruistic 
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sentiment  in  Holland  has  forced  a  change  in  this  primary  motive  from 
economic  exploitation  to  economic  and  social  betterment,  but  the 
method  of  attainment,  through  the  institutions  indigenous  to  the 
native  race,  remains  unchanged.  Americans,  forced  by  the  logic  of 
their  own  political  system,  which  is  wholly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
Orient,  have  been  driven  to  a  radical  reconstruction  of  native  institu- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  at  least  in  form,  and  have  installed  quite  new 
political  machinery  with  which  to  attain  their  ultimate  object  of  social 
betterment.  If  the  leaven  of  representative  government  takes  among 
oriental  races,  the  recent  growth  of  American  influence  in  the  East 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  of  social  and  political  ideals 
among  those  peoples  that  will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  For 
this  reason  alone  a  study  of  the  Dutch  policy  will  be  wholesome  for 
us,  because  its  guiding  principles  are  distinctly  the  reverse  of  our  own. 

Holland's  war  of  independence  with  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  accompanied  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  her  commerce  and  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  trading  corporations  whose  special  purpose 
usually  was  to  invade  the  markets  of  the  two  Indies,  over  which  that 
nation's  present  antagonist  and  former  suzerain  preserved  such  a  jeal- 
ous monopoly.  In  1602  six  of  these  corporations,  representing  as 
many  dilBferent  towns  of  Holland,  were  united  to  form  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  Companj^,  which  purchased  a  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  .trade 
from  the  states-general.  At  first  the  Government  reserved  some 
rights  of  supervision  over  the  powerful  compan}^,  requiring  that  its 
governor  should  be  appointed  subject  to  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  State  authorities,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  eflfectiveness  of 
this  supervision  decreased.  The  company  possessed  powers  almost  as 
extensive  as  those  of  a  sovereign  state  and  could  make  treaties  with 
foreign  governments,  levy  war,  and  maintain  fleets  and  armies. 
During  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence  Portugal  and  Spain  were 
deprived  of  most  of  their  possessions  in  what  are  now  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  and  the  present  colonial  domain  of  Holland  in  the  East  was 
founded.  At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  almost  two  centuries 
after  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  control  of  the  colonies  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  they  later  fell  an  easy  pre}'^  to 
England.  They  were  returned  to  Holland  in  1815,  and  since  then 
have  been  continuously  administered  by  the  Netherlands  Government. 

The  object  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  was  exclusively  com- 
mercial. The  promoters  cared  nothing  for  the  welfai'e  of  the  people 
with  whom  the}'^  dealt.  Oftentimes  the}'  looked  for  immediate  returns 
rather  than  for  distant  but  more  permanent  profits.  Still,  the  admin- 
isti'ators  of  the  company  in  the  Orient  were  as  a  rule  practical  men, 
not  without  a  degree  of  foresight  and  of  that  self-interested  humanity 
that  prevents  masters  from  starving  their  servants.  Unnecessary  war 
and  disorder,  piracy,  and  unprofitable  oppression  went  counter  to  the 
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commercial  ends  of  the  company.  Amon^  the  earliest  regulations 
were  provisions  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  habitations,  uncleanli- 
ness,  and  the  plague.  The  company  ruled  directly  but  small  areas 
around  its  principal  factories,  which  were  obtained  by  treaty  from  the 
native  rulers.  Its  influence  over  the  native  states  was  moral  rather 
than  mandatory.  It  subsidized  petty  despots  in  return  for  trade 
privileges,  always  driving  bargains  redounding  many-fold  to  its  own 
advantage;  it  intervened  in  disputed  successions,  supporting  the 
weaker  aspirant  to  the  throne  and  making  him  the  real  if  not  nominal 
vassal  of  the  company;  and  when  wars  broke  out  unavoidably  or  in 
accordance  with  its  own  intentions,  employed  these  to  weaken  too 
powerful  or  hostile  potentates,  and  to  multiply  the  number  rather 
than  to  strengthen  the  individual  dominion  of  its  own  allies.  There- 
fore for  200  years  the  Dutch  authorities  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  problems  of  government — with  the  direct  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  natives — except  in  the  leather  limited  but  ever  growing 
territories  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  company.  The  precedent  of 
operating  through  native  officials  and  of  preserving  unimpaired  local 
and  indigenous  institutions  was  established,  not  in  response  to  theory 
but  in  compliance  with  necessity.  Political  authorit}^  was  exercised 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  earning  dividends. 

When  the  Netherlands  Government  assumed  control  of  the  East 
Indian  colonies  there  was  more  recognition  of  the  national  aspect  of 
colonization — of  the  need  of  having  a  policy  and  the  duties  incurred 
by  European  rulers  toward  the  subjects  thus  mediately  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  suzerain  State.  But  Dutch  writers  give 
the  English  governor  (Raffles)  who  ruled  Java  during  the  period  of 
British  control  and  later  founded  Singapore,  credit  for  having  intro- 
duced the  principle  that  the  welfare  of  the  natives  was  the  first  object 
of  colonial  government.  Certainly  the  influence  of  the  few  3'ears  of 
English  administration  was  far-reaching,  and  modified  the  whole  spirit 
with  which  Holland  viewed  her  colonial  obligations  thereafter,  though 
it  did  not  cause  an  entire  break  with  the  earlier  theor}^  of  economic 
exploitation. 

Briefly,  the  subsequent  history  of  Java  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods,  from  the  restoration  of  Dutch  sovereignty  in  1815  to  the  pub- 
lication of  ''Max  Havelaar,"  by  "Multatuli,"  in  1860;  and  from  the 
latter  date  to  the  present  time.  The  novel  just  mentioned,  written  by 
a  former  employee  of  the  East  Indian  civil  service,  revealed  many  of 
the  abuses  that  had  continued  or  had  grown  up  in  Java  and  Holland's 
other  possessions  in  the  East,  and  did  much  to  awaken  the  conscience 
of  the  people  in  the  home  country  and  to  stimulate  their  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  brown  subjects  in  the 
Orient.  In  this  sense  it  was  the  starting  point  for  many  reforms,  and 
though  it  was  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  growing  colonial 
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altruism  of  the  Dutch  nation,  it  marks  conveniently  the  time  when 
the  modern  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  governing  dependent 
races  was  assumed  by  the  authorities. 

Speaking  broadly,  and  allowing — as  in  all  general  statements — for 
many  exceptions  and  qualifications,  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  Company  was  economic  exploitation  without  accepting  moral 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives;  from  1815  to  1860  or 
thereabouts  the  Dutch  Government  directly  administering  the  colonies 
followed  a  policy  of  economic  exploitation,  at  the  same  time  accepting 
moral  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  native  subjects;  since  1860 — or 
at  least  for  several  decades — Holland  has  ruled  the  East  Indies  as  a 
national  duty,  deriving  very  little  profit  from  their  administration, 
and  considering  primarily  the  welfare  of  the  people  intrusted  to  its 
cure.     The  theory  of  economic  exploitation  is  no  longer  accepted. 

When  the  Netherlands  Government  became  universal  heir  of  the 
East  Indies  Company,  and  the  property  was  turned  over  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  as  temporary  administrator,  no  one  seems  to  have 
questioned  the  propriet}'  of  making  this  new  domain  return  the  largest 
possible  revenue  for  the  home  treasur3\  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
national  asset.  But  the  usual  method  of  raising  revenue  from  a  coun- 
try by  direct  taxation  or  some  form  of  tribute  was  ineffective  when 
enforced  against  a  people  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  and  were  for 
the  most  part  hidden  in  the  jungle.  Therefore  the  Dutch  authorities, 
following  a  suggestion  derived  from  the  practice  of  native  princes, 
inaugurated  the  form  of  forced  cultivation  known  as  the  "culture 
svstem." 

This  system  is  distinguished  from  similar  institutions  Aat  other 
periods  anc^  places  chiefly  by  its  more  efficient  administration.  The 
tobacco  monopoly  in  the  Philippines  antedated  forced  culture  in 
Java  by  30  years,  and  was  in  principle  and  detail  identical  with  the 
latter,  though  confined  to  a  single  crop.  The  germs  of  the  system 
appear  in  the  long-established  privilege  of  native  rulers  to  control  the 
crops  and  the  trade  of  their  subjects,  which  still  persists  in  the  Java- 
nese sultanates  of  Djokjokarta  and  Soerakarta,  and  manifested  itself 
in  a  half  Europeanized  form  in  the  alcalde  monopoly,  which  controlled 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  Philippines  until  about  1850,  and  is  not 
yet  entirely  abolished.  The  essential  feature  of  this  system  is  that 
the  ruler  requires  the  subject  to  sell  all  or  a  portion  of  his  produce  to 
him  at  a  fixed  price.  This  is  still  a  condition  of  tenancy  in  many 
jyarts  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Netherlands  Government  also 
required  that  the  native  should  cultivate  a  minimum  amount  of  land 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  authorities,  so  that  he  might  have 
something  to  sell  to  the  Government.  Coffee  was  the  crop  that  received 
the  most  attention,  and  our  familiar  market  term,  *'old  government 
Java,"  dates  from  this  period.     On  account  of  its  gi-adual  derivation 
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from  native  sources  the  exact  time  when  forced  culture  was  inausru- 
rated  is  difficult  to  determine,  l)ut  it  was  not  full}'  established  until 
1S30.  The  obligations  which  it  imposed  rested  upon  village  conunu- 
nities  rather  than  upon  individuals,  and  the  earliest  ordinances  required 
that  one-fifth  of  the  communal  land  should  be  planted  in  government 
crop,  for  which  the  villagers  i^eceived  paj'^ment  for  all  excess  above 
the  value  of  the  rice  that  might  be  raised  upon  the  ground  thus  occu- 
pied. If  the  value  of  the  government  crop  was  less  than  the  estimated 
value  of  an  equal  area  of  rice,  the  cultivators  received  nothing.  In 
other  words,  the  result  of  the  system  was  to  impose  a  double  tithe 
upon  village  lands.  As  early  as  1810  an  ordinance  in  Java  relieved 
permanently-employed  mechanics  in  country  districts  from  the  obli- 
gations of  forced  culture.  Indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  U)bacco,  pepper,  tea, 
and  some  minor  crops  were  cultivated  under  this  system.  An  ordi- 
nance passed  in  1S32  fixed  the  area  that  should  be  cultivated  for  gov- 
ernment profit  in  each  district,  limited  the  competition  of  private 
enterprises  with  these  official  undertakings,  and  fixed  a  j>er  cent  upon 
the  income  from  forced  culture  to  be  paid  to  native  olliciuLs  and  Euro- 
pean administrators  engaged  in  supervising  this  department  of  taxation. 
In  these  last  provisions,  which  placed  a  premium  upon  the  profits  of 
government  cultivation  wrung  from  the  laborers  for  the  administrators, 
were  the  genus  of  evils  that  later  contributed  largely  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  in  the  home  country  against  the  entire  system. 

When  at  is  height  forced  culture  employed  nearly  800,000  families 
in  cultivating  over  101,000  acres.  The  fixed  price  at  which  coffee  was 
received  by  the  government  was  sometimes  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  export  price.  But  if  each  family  working  under  the  system  cul- 
tivated on  an  average  but  one-eighth  of  an  acre  the  burden  could  not 
have  l)een  a  heavy  one.  The  earlier  regulations  of  the  Preangcr  dis- 
trict required  that  every  four  families  or  22  persons  should  cultivate 
12  coffee  trees,  whose  product  should  be  sold  to  the  government  at 
the  official  price.  In  a  modified  form,  and  in  restricted  districts,  this 
system  of  tax  still  continues  in  Java,  although  it  is  disappearing. 
When  forced  culture  was  applied  to  sugar  production  the  i>eople  were 
required  to  devote  a  certain  area  of  land  and  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
to  the  cultivation  of  cane  in  the  districts  where  this  crop  was  most 
profitable,  and  private  sugar  mills  were  required  to  sell  their  product 
to  the  government.  In  1879  one-third  of  the  cane  area  was  free  from 
this  form  of  government  control,  and  One-thirteenth  of  the  remainder 
was  freed  every  successive  3'ear,  so  that  forced  culture  ceased  in  this 
industr}'  in  1801.  Even  earlier  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  to 
market  one-third  of  their  product  privately.  Within  5  years  of  the 
time  that  the  production  of  sugar  was  left  entirely  to  voluntary  effort 
the  amount  made  increased  from  453,342  to  607,243  long  tons  per 
annum,  thus  repeating  almost  exactly  the  experience  of  the  Philip- 
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pines  with  tobacco  after  the  abolition  of  the  government  monopoly  in 
those  islands.  From  1840  to  1871  the  revenue  of  the  government 
from  forced  culture  was  about  $8,800,000  yearly,  78  per  cent  of  Ivhirh 
was  derived  from  coffee  alone. 

The  following  description  of  the  system  of  forced  culture   in  actual 
operation  is  from  a  Dutch  colonial  writer: 

Everything  was  under  forced  culture,  and  before  daybreak  high  and 
low  officials  and  their  attendants  appeared  in  the  village  to  drive  the 
men,  often  by  force,  to  their  work  in  the  pepper,  coffee,  -and  rice 
fields,  or  to  their  lator  upon  the  roads,  bridges,  and  irrigation  ditches, 
where  they  must  toil  arduously,  under  strict  supervision,  often  14 
days  in  succession.  Laziness  or  neglect  were  punished  by  extra  work, 
fines,  penal  labor,  or  arrest.  Untu  1852  the  workers  must  furni.sh 
their  own  food  while  in  service,  and  if  their  relatives  brought  them 
no  food,  were  compelled  to  purchase  it  from  the  gendarmes  or  war- 
dens at  nigh  prices,  or  else  go  hungry.  (") 

Flogging  was  common.  The  native  headmen  were  made  directly 
responsible  for  the  remissness  of  their  villagers.  If  the  latter  were 
indolent,  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  them.  As  showing  another 
side  of  the  picture,  a  recent  writer,  who  has  resided  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  for  28  years,  says,  in  speaking  of  certain  provinces  in 
Sumatra: 

In  relation  to  these  people.  Holland  as  the  ruling  power  has  the 
moral  duty  of  a  teacher,  to  leaa  the  people  to  labor,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
compel  them.  Experience  teaches  the  justice  of  this  policy.  Compul- 
sion is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  "  grown  up  child  "  to  a  realization 
of  the  blessing  of  labor.  We  see  now,  for  instance,  in  the  province  of 
Palembang,  that  a  single  district— and  only  the  particular  district 
which  for  generations  groaned  under  the  burden  or  forced  culture — 
now  recognizes  the  advantages  of  coffee  cultivation  and  voluntary 
labor.  In  other  portions  of  the  province,  which  because  they  were 
independent  were  never  subject  to  forced  culture,  the  conditions  are 
not  far  above  those  which  mark  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization,  and 
the  great  treasures  that  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  remain 
unutilized.  (*) 

The  system  of  forced  culture  was  intended  to  yield  a  revenue  or 
direct  profit  to  Holland,  to  make  the  colonies  pay.  In  other  words,  it 
was  a  labor  tax.  In  the  native's  mind  it  was  probably  confused  witli 
other  communal  obligations,  the  so-called  dessa  and  herren  dienst,  a 
form  of  corvee  reproducing  many  of  the  feudal  burdens  of  Europe, 
and  surviving  in  our  own  country  in  the  road  tax. 

The  constitution  of  Holland  applies  to  her  colonies  onl}'  where  this 

is  expressl}^  stated.     The  Netherlands  Indies  have  a  total  area  of  about 

680,000  square  miles  and  a  population   of   between  35,0(X),000  and 

10,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  some  37  territorial  districts  or  resi- 

lencies,  of  which  17  are  in  Java.     These  districts  are  created  b}-  order 

«P.  F.  Koorenian,  Indisc-he  Gids,  1890.  i' Breitenstein,  iii,  189, 190. 
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of  the  King,  and  their  boundaries  include  all  the  Indies,  whether 
under  native  princes  or  ruled  directly  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  They 
are  units  of  internal  administration,  and  each  is  under  a  European 
officer  known  as  a  resident.  In  some  parts  of  Sumatra  the  title  of  the 
territorial  executive  is  governor.  All  these  officials  are  subordinate 
to  the  governor-general  of  the  Indies,  whose  residence  is  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  in  Java.  The  organized  territories  are  further  divided  into 
regencies  under  an  officer  of  the  same  title,  appointed  by  the  governor- 
general  upon  the  advice  of  the  resident  in  whoso  territory  the  regency 
is  situated.  The  principal  officials  of  each  residency  or  territorial  dis- 
trict are  Europeans  and  the  regents  are  Europeans  or  half-castes,  but 
the  entire  subordinate  local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  native 
officials.  The  judicial  system  of  the  natives  is  also  preserved  nearly 
intact,  the  European  courts  dealing  chiefly  with  cases  affecting  whites. 
There  is  no  legislature,  as  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  is 
autocratic,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  home  authorities; 
consequently  most  governmental  functions  are  purely  administrative 
or  executive,  or  are  exercised  under  executive  forms.  Where  laws  are 
referred  to  later  in  this  report  the  reference  is  to  acts  of  the  Nether- 
lands Parliament  applying  specifically  to  the  colonial  possessions.  In 
the  nominally  autonomous  sultanates  and  principalities  the  processes 
of  government  are  somewhat  more  involved,  but  they  resolve  them- 
selves in  principle  into  obeying  the  directions  or  "advice"  of  the 
European  resident,  who  is  known  as  the  "elder  brother"  of  the  native 
ruler  and  represents  the  governor-general  at  his  court. 

The  most  important  political  unit  for  the  student  of  institutional 
history,  or  for  the  investigator  of  modern  economic  problems,  is  the 
village,  or  "  dessa,"  as  it  is  locally  known.  All  the  rest  of  the  political 
system  is  more  or  less  artificial  and  imposed;  it  could  be  removed 
without  changing  materially  the  life  of  the  people;  but  the  village 
community  is  organic,  an  institution  that  must  be  understood  by  the 
industrial  administrator  as  well  as  b}'  the  political  ruler.  It  is  at  once 
a  social,  an  economic,  and  an  administrative  unit.  In  the  older  terri- 
tories, formerly  ruled  directly*  by  the  East  Indies  Company,  the  dessas 
have  been  parti}"  disintegrated  and  habits  of  individualism  created, 
but  thej'  are  still  vigorous  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Java.  Their 
importance  is  not  to  be  traced  through  the  historj'  of  any  single  vil- 
lage or  corporation,  as  in  case  of  old  borough  towns  in  England  or 
a  New  England  township.  The\'  have  not  the  same  fixit}"  and  formal 
sigiiificance  as  the  baiTingays  or  municipalities  of  the  Philippines, 
which  are  probably  identical  with  them  in  origin.  It  is  not  the  indi- 
vidual village  that  commands  attention,  for  such  communities  may  be 
constantly  disappearing  and  reforming,  and  might,  theoretically,  have 
little  permanency  without  affecting  their  importance  as  an  institution. 
The  significant  fact  is  the  village  habit,  the  manner  of  living  that 
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reproduces  itself  everywhere  among  the  Malay  races — as  among  the 
Hindoos  and  earl}'^  Europeans — as  naturally  and  instinctively  as  the 
swarming  of  bees.  The  Javanese  exercises  both  his  civic  and  his 
industrial  activities  through  collective  or  communal  forms.  He  is  com- 
paratively helpless  when  left  alone.  He  is  not  a  responsible  party  to 
the  contract  of  service,  nor  is  he  individually  competent  to  administer 
property.  He  can  realize  himself,  so  to  speak,  only  through  associa- 
tion. This  is  still  to  a  large  extent  true  of  the  Filipinos,  and  is  a  fact 
that  will  sooner  or  later  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  our  people. 
But  the  Javanese  is  in  this  respect  a  more  primitive  man  than  his 
Tagalog  or  Visayan  kinsman,  and  his  institutions,  therefore,  afford  a 
better  ke}'^  to  his  race  ps3'chology. 

The  English  governor  (Raffles)  tried  to  strengthen  the  dessas  by 
increasing  their  autonomy  and  allowing  the  members  to  elect  their 
headmen.  The  more  bureaucratic  disposition  of  the  Dutch  has  caused 
them  to  favor  appointing  these  officials  by  the  superior  authorities. 
Neither  system  appears  to  be  universal,  although  in  central  Java, 
where  the  native  rulera  still  nominally  control  the  local  government, 
appointment  is  more  common  and  the  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  vil- 
lages situated  on  the  large  estates  held  by  private  owners  in  west  Java, 
where  the  proprietor  names  the  headman.  The  duties  of  this  official 
are  various,  and  he  is  the  medium  bj^  which  the  authorit}^  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  brought  directly  to  bear  upon  the  rural  population.  He 
maintains  order,  collects  taxes,  and  is  resxx)nsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  public  works  of  exclusively  local  utility.  He  also  admin- 
isters the  communal  lands  and  controls,  to  some  extent,  planting  opera- 
tions. The  influence  of  the  dessa  is  to  be  traced  in  three  directions: 
In  the  land  system  and  legislation,  in  the  administration  of  labor  upon 
public  works,  and  somewhat  less  obviously  in  the  laws  governing  labor 
and  industries.. 

LAND  SYSTEM  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Land  tenure  in  Java  is  slowly  changing  from  a  communal  to  an 
individual  basis.  In  a  few  districts,  especially  around  Batavia,  where 
private  ownei-ship  was  early  introduced  by  the  East  Indies  Company, 
communal  holdings  have  practically  disappeared.  This  is  true  to  a 
less  degree  of  the  whole  Preanger  region,  and  of  a  few  other  districts 
where  political  causes  like  the  one  just  mentioned  or  local  industrial 
conditions  have  overthrown  the  older  system.  Elsewhere  communal 
and  individual  tenure  exist  side  by  side,  the  former  gradually  yielding 
to  the  latter  under  the  pressure  of  interests  that  probably  are  similar 
to  those  that  broke  up  the  same  system  in  earh^  Europe  and  Britain. 

The  transitional  phases  from  pure  forms  of  common  ownership  to 
individual  tenure  which  appear  in  Java  are  numerous,  and  affect,  in  a 
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different  degree,  different  classes  of  land.  The  village  lands  may  bo 
roughly  classified  as  uncultivated  forest  and  grazing  trat*ts,  tilled  fields, 
and  garden  and  residence  plats.  Of  these  three  classes  the  last  natu- 
ral 1}'^  changes  most  readily  into  individual  property  unless  some  outside 
cause  has  intervened  to  modify  the  normal  order  of  development.  In 
some  of  the  remoter  regions  of  Java,  where  the  country  is  still  vcr}'- 
wild  and  the  natives  possess  a  low  degree  of  culture,  communal  resi- 
dence plats  still  exist,  the  group  of  huts  being  surrounded  b^'  a  ring 
fence — sometimes  still  retaining  its  old  function  of  a  tiger  guard — the 
rice  field  assigned  to  each  member  for  the  time  being  lying  just  with- 
out the  fence  and  opposite  to  his  house.  In  this  instance  the  commu- 
nity of  tenure  is  complete.  Tilled  fields  are  subject  to  throe  types  of 
holding,  the  earliest,  which  still  persists  in  many  districts,  being  where 
the  land  is  periodically  divided  and  periodically  assigned  to  holders  of 
village  rights.  In  the  second  type,  the  divisions  have  become  perma- 
nent, but  the  periodic  assignments,  usually  by  lot  or  vote,  or  by  the 
direction  of  the  headman,  are  continued.  These  standing  divisions  are 
a  matter  of  convenience  in  the  rice  countrv,  where  fields  arc  often 
separated  by  dykes  and  irrigation  ditches  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character.  The  third  type,  which  to  the  casual  observer  would  seem 
hardly  to  differ  from  individual  ownership,  is  where  both  divisions  and 
assignments  have  become  permanent.  That  is,  each  village  nieml)er 
cultivates  the  same  field  vear  after  vear  without  fear  of  dispossession 
by  the  community.  Nevertheless  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  fee- 
simple  owner.  His  title  is  conditioned  b}'  the  possession  of  communal 
rights,  is  verified  like  other  communal  rights  and  oi)ligations,  and  is 
subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  village  headman.  The  land  can  not 
puss  to  his  widow  except  under  conditions,  as  women  can  not  directly 
fuliill  the  communal  obligations  resting  upon  the  land,  such  as  watch 
service  and  road  labor;  and  if  the  owner  dies  leaving  surviving  sons, 
instead  of  being  divided  equally  among  them,  as  would  happen  in  case 
of  individual  holdings,  the  partition  of  the  land  remains  lixod  and  the 
allotment  as  a  whole  passes  to  the  son  whom  the  village  authorities 
designate.  Finally,  conununal  holdings  of  the  sort bientioned  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  of  sale  as  other  village  property,  and 
usually  can  not  be  alienated  to  strangers  without  the  consent  of  the 
villagers.  Fish  ponds  and  nipa  forests  are  sometimes  held  in  common, 
and  communal  grazing  rights  exist  in  districts  where  the  population  is 
not  so  dense  that  all  the  arable  land  is  constantly  under  tillage. 

Villages  in  the  vicinity  of  sugar  plantations  sometimes  lease  a  por- 
tion of  their  lands  each  year  to  the  planters,  so  that  cane  rotates  with 
rice  and  other  crops.  This  system  tends  to  preserve  communal  tenure 
by  making  it  advantageous  to  retain  the  old  flexibility  of  field  divi- 
sions, thus  allowing  the  dessa  authorities  to  rent  out  larger  continuous 
tracts  than  would  be  possible  were  individual  holdings  the  rule. 
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The  private  land  system  of  Java  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  East 
Indies  Company,  which  disposed  of  considerable  tracts  irrespective  of 
native  tenures  to  European  owners,  who  dealt  with  the  natives  whose 
possessions  were  thus  arbitrarily  transferred  to  them  as  tenants, 
and  probably  imposed  no  burden  upon  them  more  severe  than  those 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  from  their  native  rulers.  Raffles 
adopted  the  theory  that  all  the  land  in  the  island  was  state  domain,  and 
that  taxes  should  be  treated  as  rent,  probably  basing  this  view  upon 
that  held  by  the  native  princes,  who  regarded  all  the  real  property  of 
their  subjects  as  a  personal  possession.  By  the  general  land  law  of 
1870  the  land  of  Java  is  recognized  as  either  native  or  government. 
During  the  period  of  forced  culture  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of  this  indirect  form  of 
state  cultivation,  which  was  reflected  in  land  administration.  The 
partisans  of  government  control  of  cultivation  defeated  all  efforts  made 
by  the  advocates  of  free  cultivation  and  private  enterprise  to  secure 
land  legislation  favorable  to  their  own  undertakings  or  projects.  In 
1862  a  law  had  been  passed  allowing  natives  to  lease  land  to  nonnatives, 
and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  proposed  to  recognize  native  freehold 
tenures,  but  this  second  proposal  was  defeated.  In  its  place  a  law  was 
enacted  recognizing  the  right  of  natives  to  hereditary  and  individual 
usufruct  in  land.  The  law  of  1870  was  soon  amended,  and  was  in  1875 
extended  to  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indies.  By  an  amend- 
ment in  1885  it  was  permitted  the  dessa  holders  by  a  three-fourths 
majority  to  change  from  communal  to  individual  tenure  under  certain 
restrictions,  but  this  is  seldom  done.  The  lack  of  action  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  apathy  and  conservatism  of  the  peasantry  and  partly  to  the 
influence  of  European  planters,  who  prefer  to  lease  from  communal 
rather  than  from  individual  holders.  Between  1876  and  1892  the  pro- 
portion of  native  land  held  under  individual  tenure  increased  from 
slightly  under  42  to  48.64  per  cent  of  the  total.  Under  the  existing 
laws  natives  can  alienate  only  to  natives.  Europeans  can  not  acquire 
land  even  under  execution;  and  the  only  way  that  land  belonging  to 
natives  can  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  people  of  their  own  race  is  b}'  its 
condemnation  for  public  use.  Since  1872  government  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  native  land,  may  be  sold  to  natives  as  freeholds,  when  it 
becomes  subject  to  restrictions  preventing  its  transfer  to  Europeans 
just  described.  The  governor-general  can  not  authorize  the  sale  of 
public  land  to  Europeans  except  in  small  tracts,  not  exceeding  17 
acres  in  extent,  for  factory  sites  or  residence  lots  near  towns.  Since 
1836  no  public  land  has  been  sold  to  Europeans  except  under  this  pro- 
vision. In  case  of  estates  sold  to  white  owners  in  early  times  by  the 
East  Indies  Company,  the  proprietor  has  the  right  to  cultivate  land 
that  is  not  occupied  by  native  tenants,  and  to  receive  rent  for  land 
used  by  natives.     The  rent  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  the  crop,  and 
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shall  be  in  kind  unless  the  peasant  expres>^ly  agrees  to  pay  in  nione3\ 
There  is  no  right  of  ejection  and  no  hereditary  right  of  tenancy.  It  is 
provided  that  the  village  organizations  upon  the  estate  shall  remain 
unimpaired.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  Batavia  district  where 
natives  have  the  right  to  alienate  their  lands  to  nonnatives,  and 
on  account  of  the  diversity  of  race  and  custom  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  many  local  variations  affecting  the  detail  of  communal  and  indi- 
vidual tenure  exist  among  the  peasantry.  But  the  review  just  closed 
covers  the  main  features  of  existing  law  and  custom  relating  to  pro 
prietary  rights  in  land. 

The  regulations  regarding  leaseholds  are  of  more  practical  import- 
ance to  Europeans,  because  nearly  all  business  enterprises  in  Java  are 
forced  to  operate,  so  far  as  they  involve  the  use  and  administration 
of  real  estate,  under  these  provisions.  Here  again  land  is  to  be  clas- 
sified as  either  government  or  native. 

Public  lands  are  leased  under  three  titles.  The  first  is  a  short  lease 
for  20  years,  or  for  40  years  when  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  cocoanut 
plantations,  after  a  preliminary  survey  by  the  government  and  assign- 
ment to  the  lessee  by  auction.  Leases  ma}'  be  renewed,  and  the  land 
ma}"^  be  sublet,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities.  This  form 
of  leasehold  is  not  very  popular  and  is  disappearing.  The  second  form 
is  for  75  years,  at  a  rental  of  from  40  cents  to  $2  an  acre,  beginning 
after  the  sixth  year.  The  land  is  surveyed  by  the  government, 
advertised,  and  auctioned;  the  expenses  of  this  procedure  being  paid 
by  the  lessee.  If  the  land  is  not  put  in  the  market  by  the  govern- 
ment, any  person  desiring  to  obtain  the  use  of  it  may  cause  a  survej'^ 
to  be  made  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  formalities  of  leasing  are  car- 
ried through  after  this  initiative  as  though  the  land  had  been  origi- 
nally allotted  for  this  purpose  b}^  the  government.  No  mining  rights 
are  conveyed.  This  form  of  holding  is  slowly  increasing.  The  third 
class  of  leases  is  for  30  3'ears,  at  one-half  purchase  value,  and  applies 
only  to  building  sites  not  exceeding  17  acres  in  extent  in  towns  and 
cities  or  their  vicinit}-.  The  improvements  are  bought  in  b}'  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  end  of  the  30-year  period,  or  they  may  be  destroyed  b}*^ 
the  lessee. 

Natives  have  been  allowed  to  lease  their  lands  to  Europeans  since 
1SG2,  but  the  present  procedure  is  governed  by  subsequent  regulations, 
most  of  which  date  from  the  law  of  1870.  No  lands  planted  in  coffee 
can  thus  be  leased.  The  lessees  must  be  citizens  or  regularly  domiciled 
residents  of  Holland  or  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  or  companies  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  countries.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  limited 
according  to  the  original  tenure  of  the  land  and  can  not  exceed  20 
years  in  case  of  freehold;  or  12  years  in  inherited  possession,  or  where 
the  holder  possesses  by  virtue  of  communal  rights  and  the  land  is  not 
subject  to  either  repartition  or  reassignment;  or  5  years  in  case  of 
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communal  holders  whose  land  is  subject  to  reassignment,  but  in  no 
case  for  longer  than  the  period  for  which  the  land  has  been  assigned; 
and  it  can  not  exceed  one  year  in  case  of  certain  lands  whose  usufruct 
forms  a  part  of  official  perquisites.  The  communal  lands  suljject  to 
iHia&sigument  can  be  leased  only  by  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  meni- 
)>ers  of  the  village.  The  lease  must  be  in  writing  in  both  the  IVIalay 
and  the  Dutch  language,  properly  registered,  and  upon  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  government.  The  lessors  are  bound  to  pay  all  taxes 
and  to  render  all  services  with  which  the  land  is  burdened. 

The  number  of  leases  of  land  from  natives  registered  during  1902 
was  12,002  for  a  total  area  of  234,845  acres,  of  which  212,803  acres 
were  rented  for  sugar  cane,  8,085  for  tobacco,  6,041  for  rice,  3,535  for 
indigo,  and  the  remainder  for  miscellaneous  crops  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  sugar  lands  were  leased  for  terms  varying  from  1  to  12 
years,  at  rentals  ranging  from  §4  to  $10  an  acre;  tobacco  lands  were 
in  some  instances  rented  for  12  3^ears,  but  in  other  cases  for  a  single 
crojj — that  is,  for  4  months — the  rental  being  in  some  instances  as 
low  as  a  guilder  a  "bouw,"  or  about  24  cents  an  acre,  for  the  shorter 
term,  and  rising  to  $13  an  acre  per  annum  in  other  cases.  Rice  lands 
were  always  let  for  comparatively  short  terms,  the  longest  period 
being  23  months  and  the  shortest  for  a  single  crop,  or  C  months. 
The  rental  varied  from  $2.25  to  $16  an  acre  per  annum.  Indigo  lands 
were  leased  for  from  18  to  23  months,  and  the  rental  was  about  the 
same  as  for  rice  lands.  The  irregular  terms  of  the  leases  are  accounted 
for  by  their  adapttition  to  crop  seasons,  which  ai'e  timed  as  accuratelj^ 
b}^  the  monsoons  and  other  recurrent  climatic  phenomena  in  the  Tropics, 
as  they  are  by  spring  thaws  and  autumn  frosts  in  the  Temperate 
Zone. 

A  new  law  was  passed  in  1899,  entitled  *'An  act  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  natives,"  which  restricts  somewhat  the  free- 
dom with  which  land  can  be  leased  1)}^  natives  to  sugar  and  indigo 
planters,  and  may  be  extended  b}^  regulation  to  other  forms  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  home  Parliament  having  left  this  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  governor-general.  The  principal  provisions  of  this  new 
act  are  as  follows: 

(a)  All  new  sugar  or  indigo  plantations  or  old  platations  resuming 
operations  after  a  period  of  cessation,  that  depend  upon  land  rented 
from  natives,  must  be  specially  authorized  b^^  the  governor-general. 

(i)  All  plantations  in  actual  operation  are  forbidden  to  lease  a 
greater  area  of  land  from  the  natives  than  the  maximum  area  of  such 
land  under  cultivation  during  any  one  of  the  three  j^ears  immediately 
preceding  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

(c)  Plantations  purcliasing  their  cane  from  native  growers  must 
not  Income  renters  without  special  permission  from  the  governor- 
general. 
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{(I)  The  governor-general  will  grant  permits  for  hiring  or  for 
extending  hired  areas,  upon  application,  unless  lack  of  irrigation 
water  or  of  suflScient  land  in  the  dessas  for  proper  crop  cultivation  is 
shown. 

{<)  A  permit  to  hire  must  be  used  within  a  3'ear  in  order  to  be  valid. 

(J^  The  governor-general  may  designate  certain  ground,  on  account 
of  its  relation  to  irrigation  works  or  for  other  reasons,  as  not  to  be 
leased  to  plantations  by  natives. 

{(/)  Plantations  in  the  sultanates  of  Soerakarta  and  Djokjokarta,  and 
those  upon  private  land  and  not  leasing  from  natives,  are  expressly 
exempted  from  all  these  provisions. 

(/t)  Planters  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  subject  to  a  fine 
of  from  ?20  to  8-00  a  dav  for  everv  dav  of  such  violation. 

This  legislation  is  clearly  inspired  by  the  desire  to  protect  the  native 
from  six>liation  b}'  the  shrewder  European  or  Chinaman.  But  origi- 
nal I  \"  many  of  the  restrictive  features  of  the  laws  governing  the 
business  relations  of  the  two  races  were  intended  to  prevent  private 
enterprise  from  competing  with  the  government  in  coffee  raising  and 
the  production  of  other  tropical  commodities.  The  essential  principle 
of  the  policy  is  in  either  case  protective.  The  native  is  treated  like  a 
child — or  at  least  as  incompetent  in  business  matters.  Any  person 
even  superficially  familiar  with  the  Javanese  peasant  will  hardlv  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  the  government  is  simply  recognizing  an  obvious 
truth  in  thus  I'egarding  the  native  agriculturalist;  but  at  the  same 
time  one  is  inclined  to  question  whether  a  policy  is  adequate  to  pres- 
ent-day demands  that  contemplates  keeping  a  i*ace  in  permanent  pupil- 
age. This  subject  will  be  considered  in  other  relations  later,  but  is 
mentioned  here  in  order  to  call  attention  immediately  to  the  paternal 
attitude  of  Dutch  colonial  administration  in  its  application  to  land 
legislation. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  AND  LABOR  UPON  PUBLIC  AVORKS. 

Nothing  impresses  the  visitor  to  .lava  more  favorably  than  the 
excellent  sjstem  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  admirable  sanitation  of  the 
more  important  towns — considering  their  unfortunate  situation  in 
many  instances — and  the  gene  ml  good  repair  in  which  all  public  works 
are  kept.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  thrift,  order,  and  careful 
maintenance.  The  expenditure  of  mone\'  and  labor  here  involved  is 
justified  by  a  special  reason  in  a  tropical  colony,  apart  f ix)m  the  gen- 
eral consideration  of  public  convenience.  The  individual  members  of 
tropical  races  seldom  accumulate  property.  Neither  does  their  stand- 
ard of  living  respond  quickly  to  higher  wages.  If  their  mte  of  pay 
or  other  sources  of  income  are  doubled,  they  neither  save  half  of 
these  increased  receipts  nor  devote  a  larger  amount  to  the  purchase  of 
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luxuries  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.     As  a  rule  they  continue  in  the 
same  habits  of  expenditure  as  before,  and  adjust  their  income  to  their 
wants  by  working  only  half  as  much  as  previousl}\     This  has  proved 
remarkabl}^  true  in  the  Philippines,  and  everywhere  in  Java  the  testi- 
mony of  employers  shows  a  similar  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.     After  an   abundant  rice  harvest  they    idle,  althoug'h    the 
demand  for  labor  may  be  urgent  and  wages  above  the  usual   I'ate. 
Therefore  the  accumulation  of  a  tropical  nation  must  be  accomplished 
by  collective  actibn.     It  must  be  communal  rather  than  individual. 
Formerly  these  national  savings  went  to  enrich  the  hoards  of  oriental 
despots  and  to  support  the  luxury  of  a  sensual  court.     Under  modern 
colonial  government  they  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  works  of 
general  utilit3\      Public  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  irrigation   works, 
wharves,  and  railways  represent  the  crystallized  savings  of  the  Jav- 
anese.    From  them  they  secure  an  assured  income  in  public  conven- 
ience and   security,  the   ready   movement  of  their   commodities   to 
market,  the  improved  health  of  the  people,  and  that  gradual  spread  of 
culture  that  must  come  in  time  with  the  increasing  mobility  of  the 
population  and  the  increased  activity  of  interchange  of  ever3'  kind. 
But  these  savings  are  not  voluntary.     The  people  of  Java  have  not 
made   them  of   their   own   accord.     They  would   still  bo  threading 
obscure  footpaths  through  unbroken  jungle  and  crossing  streams  by 
fords  and  fallen  trees  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  free  will.     It 
is  by  a  system  of  enforced  labor  that  the  Dutch  have  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  permanent  general  welfare  of  Java — by  a  system  that 
was  successful  only  because  administered  with  more  integrity  than  in 
many  other  colonies — and  if  they  are  now  able  to  substitute  a  differ- 
ent method  of  obtaining  the  same  object,  it  is  because  the  results  of 
the  past  have  secured  them  this  advantage. 

The  public  service  which  the  Javanese  renders  to  the  authorities  is 
of  two  kinds.  One  is  the  so-called  ''dessa-dienst,''  which  is  a  purely 
communal  obligation.  It  usuallj^  rests  only  upon  those  persons  enjoy- 
ing full  village  rights,  including  the  holding  of  communal  lands — and 
was  probably  at  first  a  burden  upon  real  estate.  This  form  of  service 
is  required  for  building  and  maintaining  local  roads  and  bridges,  watch 
houses,  markets,  and  cemeteries,  and  for  guard  and  patrol  duty.  The 
policing  of  the  hamlets  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  these  irregular 
watchmen.  The  villagers  are  also  required  to  render  certain  services 
to  their  headman,  such  as  caring  for  the  grounds  of  his  house,  carrying 
fuel,  cutting  grass  for  his  horse,  and  accompanying  his  wife  to  market 
in  order  to  carry  back  her  purchases.  The  second  form  of  public 
service  is  more  important,  and  includes  all  labor  required  by  the  gov- 
rnment  upon  highway  s  and  irrigation  work«  not  paid  for  out  of  gen- 
ral  revenues,  watching  irrigation  ditc  certain  cases  the 

'ansport  of  soldiers'  baggage.     In  the  ruler  requires 
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about  one  day  a  week  of  service  from  his  subjects,  and  it  is  this  labor 
tax  that  has  been  assumed  bv  the  Dutch  Government  in  the  districts 
under  its  direct  administration.  This  obligation  has  lost  its  earlier 
personal  character  and  been  transformed  into  a  public  contribution, 
although  the  old  name  of  ^'herren-dienst"  has  been  retained.  The 
original  character  of  this  service  as  a  land  tax  or  rental  is  indicated  by 
its  var3'ing  incidence  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Where  com- 
munal holdings  predominate  it  rests  upon  members  of  the  dessa,  and 
in  some  cases  only  upon  those  who  hold  a  portion  of  the  common  rice 
lands.  Sometimes  in  such  villages  it  rests  u|K)n  all  holders  of  tilled 
lands,  and  occasionally  upon  all  house  occuj)iers.  Holders  in  two  or 
more  dessas  are  required  to  do  double  or  treble  dessa-dieiist.  Some- 
times the  burden  of  herren-dienst,  or  general  public  service,  rests  only 
upon  married  men.  In  districts  where  there  is  individual  land  tenure 
the  tax  rests  upon  individuals,  with  or  without  reference  to  their 
holding  land,  according  to  the  district.  In  Batavia-  all  able-bodied 
men  between  15  and  50  years  of  age  are  required  to  render  service, 
without  regard  to  property.  Sometimes  the  tax  and  its  amount  are 
assessed  against  land  and  chattels,  and  occasionally  also  against  the 
propertyless,  as  in  the  city  just  mentioned;  but  the  latter  is  rare,  as 
the  theory  of  the  law  appears  to  be  that  only  those  having  presumable 
means  to  support  themselves  while  working  for  the  government  shall 
render  this  service. 

Ilerren-dienst  is  being  abolished  graduall}'  by  the  Dutch  authorities, 
and  many  of  the  older  forms  of  service  are  no  longer  required.  The 
average  number  of  l!3-hour  days  of  labor  that  might  have  been  called 
for  b}'  the  authorities,  in  181^2,  varied  in  the  different  districts  from  8 
to  52.  The  largest  number  was  in  Batavia  and  other  districts  where 
there  are  private  estites.  The  number  of  days  actually  worked,  how- 
ever, averaged  about  5  for  the  year  throughout  Java,  and  ranged  from 
a  minimum  of  3  to  a  maximum  of  8.  The  distribution  of  this  service 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  HERREN-DIENST  IN  1902. 

Total  persons  lial)le  to  service 3, 493,  753 

Total  (lays  of  service  due 71,614, 166 

Dava  actual Iv  worked: 

Road  maintenance 4,  711, 058 

Road  construction 245, 942 

Irrigation  maintenance 2,^023, 568 

Irrigation  construction 232, 336 

Stone-broakinp,  etc 6,  794, 544 

Watchhouse  service 3, 092, 077 

Carrying  baggage 89 

Total  days  worke<l 17,0in),614 
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It  is  estimated  that  all  the  personal  services  required  by  the  govern- 
ment could  be  profitably  commuted  for  a  poll  tax  of  $1.60  per  annum 
upon  all  persons  at  present  liable  for  this  duty.  A  similar  tax  for- 
merly existed  in  the  Philippines,  but  was  abolished  by  the  American 
authorities  because  of  the  complaint  that  it  was  used  by  petty  magis- 
trates as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  peasants.  During  the  last  year 
reported  in  elava,  not  a  single  instance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
government  where  herren-dienst  was  illegally  required  of  any  native, 
though  instances  were  discovered  where  natives  were  illegally  freed 
from  this  obligation  by  the  assessing  oflScers. 

PRIVATE  LABOR  CONTRACTS. 

No  cool}^  labor  is  imported  into  Java  proper,  on  account  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  workers  afforded  by  the  dense  native  population; 
but  Chinese  are  imported  into  the  tobacco  districts  of  Delhi,  in  Suma- 
tra, into  parts  of  Borneo,  and  form  part  of  the  force  working  the  gov- 
ernment tin  mines  of  Banca.  However,  coolies  are  recruited  in  Java 
for  other  parts  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  even  in  some  cases  for 
service  in  colonies  under  another  flag,  and  the  contractual  relations 
between  employers  and  their  native  servants  are  regulated  in  consid- 
erable detail  within  Java  itself.  The  existing  regulations  are  based 
upon  a  definite  recognition  of  the  communal  social  organization  of  the 
Javanese,  and  apply  most  directly  to  collective  bargains  for  service. 
The}^  provide  in  substance:  (a)  That  the  promotors  or  managers  of 
any  industrial  enterprise  may  enter  into  formal  contracts  with  the 
elders  and  chief  men  of  any  dessa  for  the  cultivation  of  ground,  the 
delivery  of  produce,  or  for  the  rendering  of  personal  service,  provid- 
ing that  the  contract  is  approved  by  the  Dutch  resident  after  ascer- 
taining that  the  conditions  are  assented  to  by  the  members  of  the 
community;  (b)  the  period  of  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  5  con- 
secutive years,  or  any  lesser  term  that  the  resident  may  determine. 

In  case  of  cane  cultivation,  especially,  it  is  necessary  that  contracts 
for  cultivation  or  field  labor  cover  a  term  longer  than  a  single  year.  The 
contract  must  further  specify  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  the 
cultivation  of  each  acre  of  ground,  or  the  pay  for  each  day's  work; 
and  in  case  conditions  make  it  necessary  that  laborers  be  fed  by  the 
employer,  the  rations  that  each  worker  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his 
wages.  The  resident  is  further  charged  with  providing  that  the  num- 
ber of  da^^'s  labor  to  be  supplied  by  any  village  shall  be  so  apportioned 
as  to  allow  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  communal  rice  fields,  and 
shall  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  village  from 
giving  proper  attention  to  their  own  ground.  The  dates  at  which 
services  are  to  be  rendered  must  also  be  specified,  and  likewise  the 
character  of  the  supervision  under  which  the  men  are  to  work — it 
being  particularly  provided  in  each  case  that  in  all  matters  not  relat- 
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ing  directly  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  for  which  they  are 
engaged  by  their  employer,  the  laborers  sliall  remain  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  their  own  communal  authorities.  No  contract  is 
valid  unless  dulv  registered  with  the  resident  of  the  district  within 
which  the  laborers  reside  and  render  service.  The  resident  must 
assure  himself,  by  personal  inquiry  or  through  reliable  agents,  that 
no  compulsion  or  threats  or  other  improper  moans  have  been  used  to 
force  the  natives  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  that  they 
fully  understand  the  meaning  and  obligation  of  the  engagement  they 
arc  making.  During  the  continuance  of  the  contract  the  officials  are 
required  to  watch  over  the  parties  thereto,  and  to  see  that  no  undue 
advantage  is  taken  by  either  side  of  any  laxity  in  its  provisions,  but 
that  it  is  equitably  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  original  intent  of 
the  makers. 

These  communal  labor  contracts  do  not  cover  all  engagements 
entered  into  by  employers  with  their  workmen,  and  natives  are  hired 
for  many  purposes,  even  in  agricultural  undertakings,  as  individuals, 
much  as  they  might  be  in  the  United  States.  In  all  these  allusions  to 
the  dessa  structure  of  Javanese  society  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  older  type  of  communal  organization  is  slowly  passing  away,  and 
that  it  does  not  exist  uniformly  throughout  any  district;  but  it  is 
almost  as  important  in  explaining  the  psychology  and  habits  of  the 
laborer  as  if  it  still  flourished  intact. 

No  cooly  ordinances  apply  to  Java;  but  there  are  ordinances,  simi- 
lar to  each  other  in  all  essential  respects,  applying  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Sumatra,  Amboina,  and  the  Banda  Islands,  to  Terra te,  the 
Celebes,  Borneo,  and  practically  all  the  Netherlands  Indies  where  there 
is  any  industrial  development,  with  the  exception  of  the  older  colony 
mentioned.  And  in  Java  itself  these  ordinances  have  practical  impor- 
tance, for,  although  they  do  not  control  labor  employed  in  the  island,  they 
establish  conditions  under  which  eJavanese  are  recruited  for  service  in 
other  parts  of  the  Indies.  These  regulations  require  that  coolies  shall 
be  engaged  by  written  contract,  containing  provisions  stipulated  by  the 
government,  and  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  an  official  form  pre- 
scribed in  the  ordinance  itself.  (**)    The  contract  becomes  effective  only 

« OFFICIAL   FORM   FOR  COOLY   CONTRACT. 

We, = — ,  of ,  aged ,  bom  at ,  by  nationality ,  party  of 

the  first  part,  and ,  representing ,  of  the (company),  situated  at 

,  party  of  the  second  part,  hereby  contract  and  agree  as  follows,  to  wit: 

I.  Said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  perform  services  specified  as  follows ,  for 

the company. 

II.  The  number  of  working  hours  in  each  day  during  which  said  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  work  for  said company  shall  be  as  follows:  . 

III.  Said  pariy  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  a  wage  of 
reckoned  in (currency),  payable 


IV.  Said  party  of  the  first  part  acknowledges  to  have  received  from  said  paity  of 
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after  registration  with  the  district  supervisor  of  the  place  where  the 
service  contracted  for  is  to  be  performed.  If  the  coolies ^re  imported 
from  a  country  where  the  traffic  is  subject  to  government  control, 
the  registration  takes  place  without  further  formality,  providing  the 
contract  complies  with  the  conditions  required  by  the  ordinance.  If 
the  cooly  is  imported  from  a  country  where  the  trade  is  not  regulated, 
the  supervisor  can  not  register  the  contract  until  he  has  assured  him- 
self personally  that  the  cooly  understands  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  he  has  signed,  and  freely  assents  to  them.  If  the  laborer  in 
this  instance  refuses  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  must  he 
returned  to  his  point  of  departure  at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 
The  contracts  are  registered  in  duplicate,  one  copy  remaining  with  the 
register  and  one  being  given  to  the  employer.  The  registration  fee 
amounts  to  40  cents  in  American  currency  for  every  cooly  employed, 
and  is  payable  by  the  employer. 

The  cooly  can  not  refuse  to  work  on  days  stated  in  the  contract, 
except  upon  written  authority  from  the  employer  or  the  latter's  agent, 
or  when  he  is  presenting  a  complaint  for  ill-treatment  to  the  proper 
officials. 

The  employer  is  required  to  treat  his  employees  well,  to  pay  them 
fairly  their  contract  wages,  to  provide  them  without  cost  with  proper 
lodgings  and  necessary  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  even  in  case 
of  injuries  not  occurring  in  his  service,  and  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided with  wholesome  water  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

The  employer  must  also  provide  each  cooh^  with  an  identification 
card,  with  the  conditions  of  his  contract  stated  thereon — which  the 
latter  must  carry  on  his  person — and  he  must  pay  the  wages  of  his 

the  second  part  an  advance  of ,  which  shall  be  deducted  from  the  wage  above 

quote<l  in  the  following  manner:  . 

V.  No  work  shall  be  required  from  said  party  of  the  first  part  on  the  following 
days:  . 

VL  Said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  provide  said  party  of  the  first  part,  at  the 
cost  of  said  second  party,  with  sufficient  lodgings  and  necessary  medical  attendance. 

VII.  Said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  provide  said  party  of  the  first  part  with 
rice,  salt,  and  other  food,  and  proper  clothing,  as  follows:  . 

VIII.  Said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  report  himself,  ready  for  work,  to  the 
superintendent  of  said company,  on  the day  of ,  19 — . 

IX.  This  contract  is  entered  into  for  the  period  of (not  to  exceed  2  years 

in  West  Sumatra  or  3  years  elsewhere),  reckoned  from  the  signing  of  this  contract. 

Signed  at ,  on  this day  of ,  19 — . 

Registered  by  me ,  on  the day  of ,  19 — ,  under  No. of  the 

register  provided  by  article  3,  paragraph  9,  of  the  ordinance,  etc. 

(The  registration  data  are  date  of  signing,  date  of  registration,  name,  age,  nation- 
ality, birthplace,  race  of  first  party,  name  of  second  party,  company,  description  of 
labor,  number  of  working  hours,  wages,  currency,  dates  of  payment,  advances,  how 
deducted  from  wages,  holidays,  lodging,  medicine,  term  of  contract,  date  of  expira- 
tion, any  subsequent  modifications  of  the  contract,  and  remarks. ) 
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men  in  full,  making  no  other  deductions  than  those  stipulated  in  the 
contract  or  authorized  by  a  judicial  sentence  against  the  employee. 
His  pay  rolls  are  alwaj's  subject  to  official  inspection. 

Disputes  arising  out  of  a  contract  are  tried  before  a  district  super- 
visor or  before  a  civil  or  criminal  judge  indicated  by  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  contract  the  employer  must  give  his  employee 
a  letter  of  dismissal,  upon  an  official  form,  with  data  for  identification, 
and  within  8  days  he  must  notify  the  supervisor  of  the  district  where 
the  contract  is  registered  of  such  dismissal. 

If  the  cooly  after  sufficient  trial  proves  himself  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  services  for  which  he  has  contracted,  the  supervisor  may 
authorize  the  employer  to  annul  the  contract;  but  the  latter  must 
return  the  cooly  at  his  own  (the  employer's)  expense  to  his  point  of 
departure,  maintaining  him  until  his  arrival  there,  unless  the  cooly 
petitions  to  remain  in  the  district  and  shows  that  he  will  not  become 
a  public  charge. 

An  employer  who  willfully  violates  a  contract  may  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $40  for  the  first  oflfense.  For  a  second  violation 
the  provincial  supervisor  may  annul  the  contract.  If  the  violation  is 
by  the  cooly,  he  may  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $20,  or  sentenced  to  labor 
upon  the  public  works  not  to  exceed  1  month.  For  repeated  offenses 
he  may  be  sentenced  to  3  months'  labor,  and  upon  the  request  of  .the 
employer  the  provincial  supervisor  may  annul  the  contract,  reliev- 
ing the  former  of  all  obligations  regarding  the  offending  workman. 
Among  the  specified  offenses  that  render  a  cooly  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties just  mentioned  are  failure  to  comply  with  any  term  stipulated  in 
the  contract,  desertion,  and  continued  refusal  to  work.  Any  person 
inciting  a  cooly  to  violate  his  contract,  or  giving  shelter  and  aid  to  any 
cooly  not  provided  with  an  official  letter  of  dismissal  as  required  by 
law,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $40  or  8  days'  imprisonment 
in  case  of  Europeans,  or  $20  or  1  month's  labor  on  the  public  works 
in  case  of  natives.  Only  the  emploj' er  or  his  authorized  agent  can  sue 
a  cooly  for  violating  his  contract. 

The  maximum  working  day  is  fixed  by  law  at  10  hours,  or  at  12 
hours  in  case  of  railway  employees.  No  person  can  leave  his  post  on 
the  government  railways  without  24  hours  previous  notice. 

These  ordinances  are  probably  based  upon  earlier  legislation  in  the 
various  British  colonies  exporting  or  transmitting  labor.  Hindostan, 
and  especially  the  southern  provinces,  are  a  main  supply  of  workers  for 
many  other  provinces  of  British  India  and  for  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Fiji,  Mauritius,  Natal,  and*  Demerara.  This  labor,  however,  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  British  possessions.  Hongkong  and  Singapore 
are  great  labor  depots,  from  which  Chinese  coolies  are  distributed  to 
the  chief  points  of  demand  in  all  the  Eastern  countries.     The  Nether- 
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lands  Government  has  recently  sent  a  commisHioner  to  British  India 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  recruiting  laws  in  that  country.  This 
gentleman  said  to  the  writer: 

I  was  sent  to  British  India  to  investigate  their  methods  of  cooly 
recruiting,  which  are  in  some  ways  superior  to  our  own,  especially  in 
the  prohibition  or  restriction  upon  advances  paid  to  laborers  against 
their  future  wasfes.  The  chief  evils  in  Java  nave  arisen  from  these 
advances,  which  are  paid  to  coolies  when  they  are  recruited,  and 
which  were  later  taken  away  from  them  b^'  the  recruiting  agents. 
The  Javanese  are  so  timid  that  they  will  not  complain  of  this  until 
they  have  reached  their  destination,  far  away  from  the  presence  of 
the  man  who  has  oppressed  them.  We  have  thought  of  establishing 
regular  recruiting  ciepots,  where  the  coolies  could  live  under  govern- 
ment inspection  until  ready  to  embark.  Of  the  three  chief  races  of 
Java,  the  Soudanese,  Javanese,  and  .Madurese,  the  second  make  the 
best  coolies,  because  they  work  well  and  are  very  docile.  We  have 
been  sending  emigrant  labor  to  Delhi  (Sumatra)  for  30  years,  but  the 
first  foixjign  emigration  to  Surinam  was  quite  recently.  It  costs  a 
cooly  about  0.15  florin  [H  cents]  a  day  to  live  in  Java,  and  he  is  usually 
paid  about  0.23  florin  [9i  cents]  a  day  under  the  contracts. 

Some  of  the  recruiting  evils  complained  of  still  occur  in  British 
India,  however;  for  in  testimony  recently  taken  by  a  commission  sent 
to  that  country  from  the  Straits  Settlements  the  following  appears, 
from  the  manager  of  a  large  cooly  exporting  firm: 

He  f  ranklj"  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  honest  and  straight- 
forward recniitcrs  in  southern  India.  The  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness precluded  such  a  possibility.  The  recruiters  have  always  and 
will  always  introduce  an  element  of  fraud  into  their  work.  The  only 
way  to  combat  this  was  for  the  agent  at  Negapatam  to  explain  clearly 
to  the  men  before  embarkation  the  terms  of  the  contract  they  would 
be  required  to  sign.  Even  this  is  often  ineffectual  to  prevent  fi'audu- 
lent  enlistment,  as  the  coolies  are  so  terrorized  by  the  recruiters  that 
they  say  "  ,yes  "  to  everything. 

The  chief  secretary  of  the  government  of  Madras  is  quoted  bj'  the 
commission  as  saying:  ''  They  [the  coolies]  would  be  bamboozled  from 
their  homes  by  false  promises,  and  then  terrorized  until  they  could 
not  call  their  souls  their  own,  and  perhaps,  if  necessary,  drugged — it 
often  happens."  At  the  present  time  many  Chinese  coolies  arc  dis- 
tributed from  Singapore,  where  there  is  a  large  government  cooly 
depot,  and  a  special  bureau  under  an  official  known  as  ''The  Protector 
of  the  Chinese."  The  coolies  are  indented,  like  live  stock  or  merchan- 
dise, by  brokers,  who  market  them  to  the  planters.  From  the  time 
of  their  arrival  they  are  kept  at  the  depot,  under  government  inspec- 
tion, until  they  are  assigned  under  contract  to  employers.  During 
this  period  they  can  be  communicated  with  onlj'  through  government 
>fficials,  and  are  therefore  protected  to  some  extent  from  extortion 
nd  fraudulent  engagements. 
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One  of  the  leading  cooly  agents  of  Java  said  in  reviewing  the  sys- 
tem in  that  country: 

Our  method  of  recruiting  has  been  the  same  for  20  or  30  years — 
through  local  agents — and  is  not  satisfactory.  The  government  now 
has  reforms  under  consideration  and  we  are  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing b}'  which  we  propose  to  establish  cooly  depots  in  7  or  8  of  the 
principal  cities  of  middle  Java,  where  coolies  can  be  enlisted  and 
detained  for  5  or  10  days  until  the  official  inspectors  can  investigate 
each  case.  We  could  not  suppljr  more  than  10,000  or  12,000  coolies 
from  all  Java,  most  of  these  coming  from  the  central  districts,  where 
we  have  the  best  cooly  labor,  though  the  Madurese  of  east  Java  are 
better  mechanics  and  skilled  workers.     A  large  part  of  the  men  who 

Eass  through  our  hands  have  physical  imperfections — about  50  per  cent 
ave  enlarged  spleen  and  other  evidences  of  malarial  affections,  so  that 
a  change  of  climate  is  apt  to  give  them  fevers  and  frequently  fatal  dis- 
eases. As  a  race  the  Javanese  cling  to  their  homes,  and  when  we  have 
a  sufficient  rice  crop  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  enlist  for  labor 
elsewhere. 

We  have  shipped  about  400  coolies  to  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the 
Straits  Sugar  Company,  and  have  orders  for  more.  By  a  special  per- 
mit, granted  by  the  governor-general  in  1903,  we  are  allowed  to  export 
beyond  the  colonies  not  to  exceed  1,000  coolies,  on  contracts  for  not 
longer  than  3  years,  at  a  minimum  wage  of  ^.25  silver  [about  10  or 
12  cents  in  American  currency]  a  day,  plus  lodging,  food,  and  medical 
attendance.  The  latter  three  things  must  also  be  provided  while  the 
cooly  is  awaiting  his  return  ship  after  the  expiration  of  his  contract. 
Thou|jh  this  is  more  than  they  can  earn  at  home,  our  best  coolies  do 
not  migrate.  We  are  also  shipping  coolies  to  Sumati*a  right  along — 
sent  away  300  this  morning.  In  fact,  we  are  chiefly  engaged  in  sup- 
plying this  labor  market  in  the  less  populated  parts  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions. These  men  are  to  work  in  the  tobacco  districts,  and  are  usu- 
ally engaged  at  a  piecework  rate  of  pa3'ment;  but  the}'  must  receive  a 
minimum  wage  of  $0.23  silver  for  men  and  ^.15  for  women,  besides 
food,  lodging,  medical  attendance,  and  medicines.  They  can  live  on 
^.12  per  day.  Women  are  paid  §0.04  for  sorting  10  bundles  of  tobacco 
and  §0.01  for  making  10  bundles.  (^) 

A  few  coolies  have  also  been  shipped  to  the  French  possessions  of 
New  Caledonia.  Physically  these  workers  resemble  the  Visayans  in 
the  Philippines,  and  are  probably  about  equally  efficient  laborers. 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS. 

The  agricultural  labor  of  Java  is  performed  entirely  by  natives  of 
the  peasant  class.  High-caste  Javanese  do  no  manual  work,  at  least 
of  an  unskilled  character.  Apparently  there  is  little  or  no  peonage, 
although  in  the  sultanates  of  mid-Java  practically  all  the  rural  workers 

a  The  Dutch  guilder  or  floriu,  equal  to  10.402  United  States  currency,  is  in  generp' 
use  in  Java,  but  the  silver  dollar,  worth  about  fO.45  to  10.50  in  United  Stat 
currency,  is  used  in  the  Dutch  possessions  immediately  tributary  to  Singapore. 
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live  in  economic  a8  well  as  political  dependence  upon  the  nativ^e 
proprietors  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sold  with  the  soil. 
Slav^ery  has  not*  existed  legally  s'nce  1860.  Communal  labor  is  more 
common  than  communal  landholding,  as  even  after  the  title  of 
"sawahs"  or  paddy  fields  has  become  vested  in  individuals  local  irri- 
gation and  harvesting  are  carried  on  by  coopei'ative  effort. 

Rice  culture  presents  the  least  dearly  defined  conditions  of  service, 
as  there  appears  to  be  very  little  wage  employment  in  this  industry. 
In  1898  the  number  of  native  landholders  and  their  employees  was 
3,807,4:40,  and  there  were  2,784,120  ''bouws,"  or  nearly  5,000,000 
acres,  of  rice  land  reported.  About  3  acres  of  native  land  were  occu- 
pied by  rice  for  every  acre  in  other  crops.  The  peasants  are  said  to 
work  their  own  land,  occasionally  with  the  help  of  a  neighbor,  though 
some  of  the  native  proprietors  have  fairly  large  estates.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  "hadjis"  or  Mohammedan  priests,  who  have  consid- 
erable holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  important  towns.  These 
large  landowners  and  the  more  prosperous  peasants  employ  hired 
labor,  paying  in  rice  at  harvest  time,  and  meantime  supplying  their 
workmen  with  board  and  lodging.  The  latter  often  work  for  years 
for  the  same  employer,  becoming  a  class  of  family  dependents.  They 
are  paid  in  padd}^  or  unhulled  rice.  Laborers  temporarily  employed 
are  seldom  paid  by  the  day,  but  more  usually  by  the  task,  such  as 
weeding  a  certain  area  or  transplanting  a  specified  number  of  plants 
of  rice.  They  earn  from  0.20  to  0.25  florin  (8  to  10  cents  in  American 
currency)  a  day  without  food,  or  half  that  amount  with  a  ration. 
Animal  tillage  is  usually  by  carabaos  or  water  buffalo.  They  are 
worked  for  shorter  spells  than  most  draft  animals.  In  some  districts 
plowmen  go  about  offering  their  services,  with  animals  and  plow,  for 
the  equivalent  of  10  or  12  cents  and  breakfast  for  a  morning's  work, 
which  generally  lasts  from  6.30  or  7  a.  m.  until  three  hours  later. 
Transplanting  from  seed  beds  and  weeding  are  largely  done  by  women, 
who  also  appear  to  be  active  in  the  fields  at  other  seasons,  especially 
during  the  harvest.  They  receive  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a 
man's  wage.  Where  laborers  work  by  the  share  they  receive  from 
two- twenty -fifths  to  one-fifth  of  the  crop,  according  to  the  number  of 
operations,  such  as  transplanting,  weeding,  and  harvesting,  that  they 
perform.  During  the  harvest  season  in  Java  one  frequently  sees  the 
laborers  returning  home  with  the  bundles  of  rice  heads,  which  consti- 
tute their  earnings,  suspended  from  either  end  of  a  carrying  pole.  In 
many  places  the  area  of  the  ''sawahs"  is  so  small  and  the  hillsides  are 
so  intricately  terraced  and  diked  that  animal  cultivation  is  obviously 
impossible.  Tobacco  is  alternated  with  rice,  however,  in  the  centml 
plains  of  Java,  and  here  cultivation  is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  and 
the  ground  is  worked  with  carabaos.     The  rice  in  this  case  is  planted 
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during  the  west  or  wet  monsoon.  The  average  yield  is  said  to  be 
about  25  piculs  a  bouw,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  19  hundredweight 
an  acre. 

It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  quite  general  application  throughout  the 
East  that  the  peasants  of  the  rice  districts  are  less  prosperous  and 
have  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  those  in  regions  where  there  are 
large  plantations  and  employing  industries.  This  is  partly  because 
oriental  methods  of  rice  culture  are  so  primitive  that  they  give  but  a 
small  return  for  the  amount  of  labor  eniploj^ed,  while  cane,  tobacco, 
and  coffee  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  and  by  scientific  methods;  and 
partly  because  the  direct  consumption  of  the  crop  by  the  producer,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  production,  leads  to  an  adjustment  of 
rents  and  wages  exceedingly  oppressive  to  the  laborer.  It  is  not  the 
large  European  capitalist,  but  the  small  native  or  oriental  capitalist, 
who  is  the  most  conscienceless  exploiter  of  peasant  labor.  Many  of 
the  Javanese  peasants  have  their  crops  mortgaged  for  3  years  in 
advance,  and  are  forced  to  pay  interest  at  the  i*ate  of  from  10  to  50 
per  cent  a  month.  A  renter  pays  the  landowner  50  per  cent  for  6 
months  on  the  value  of  the  seed  rice  advanced  him.  If  the  seed  is 
advanced  by  some  person  not  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  usual  interest 
is  100  per  cent  for  the  6  months  until  harvest.  Were  it  not  for  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  natives  by  their  land  laws  a  considerable 
part  of  their  lands  would  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  usurers 
through  mortgage  foreclosures.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  high  rates 
of  interest  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  loaning  classes  have 
no  realty  security  for  the  money  they  lend.  Chattel  security  is  con- 
fined apparentl}'^  to  the  crop  itself.  Nevertheless  the  most  usurious 
lenders  are  said  to  be  the  hadjis,  who  are  in  most  instances  entitled  to 
hold  land  under  native  titles. 

The  peasants  in  the  tea  and  coffee  growing  districts  present  a  more 
prosperous  appearance,  though  their  wage  is  little  higher  than  that 
just  quoted  as  prevailing  on  the  rice  farms.  But  as  a  rule  payments 
are  in  money,  and  are  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  while 
the  rice  wage,  coming  in  a  lump  at  harvest  time,  is  depreciated  b}' 
that  fact,  and  is  of  less  practical  benefit  to  the  thriftless  natives. 
Picking  is  usualh'  paid  for  by  the  quantit}-  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  Thirty  pounds  of  tea  is  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  This 
employment  continues  in  the  Preanger  district  throughout  the  3'ear. 
Men  receive  a  guilder  (40  cents  American  currency)  a  week,  for  9  or 
10  hours  work  a  day.  Sunday  is  not  observed,  the  population  being 
Mohammedan.  Laborers  are  paid  monthly,  and  receive  half  their 
wage  in  rice,  which  is  said  to  be  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  them. 
Women  and  children  are  usually  paid  daily,  because  they  work  less 
regularly.  They  receive  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a.  pound  for  sift- 
ing tea.     Men  working  in  the  mill  and  drying  rooms  earn  about  10 
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cents  in  American  currency  a  day.  In  these  districts  good  houssehold 
servanti?  were  reix>rted  to  earn  a.s  high  a.s  4  guilders  ($1.61)  a  week. 
Advances  are  common  at  certain  seasons  of  the  vear,  but  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  emplo^'ers  to  keep  their  workmen  permanently  in  debt.  The 
lalwrers,  through  the  Preanger  district  es|)eciall\\  appeared  to  l>e  well 
fed  and  comfortably  clothed.  In  fact  on  some  plantations  there  was 
evidence  of  surplus  wealth,  manifested  in  what  were  from  a  native 
point  of  view  expensive  sarongs,  l^elts,  and  turbans. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  upland  occupations  in  Java  has  been 
created  b}'  government  initiative.     This  is  the  cultivation  of  chincona 
trees  and  the  gathering  of  their  bark  for  quinine.     In  addition  to  pri- 
vate groves,  more  recently  started,  there  are  at  present  8  government 
plantations,  at  altitudes  ranging  from  1,250  to  1,950  meters  (4,lol 
to  0,398  feet).      About  one-half  of  the   trees  are  at  1,500  meters 
(5,118  feet).     The   government   owned  4,425,379   trees  in  1(K)2,   of 
which  2,701,779  were  transplanted  and  1,723,000  were  in  the  nurs- 
eries.    The  manager  of  a  private  chincona  plantation  stated  that  he 
paid  his  laliorers  daily,  at  the  rate  of  0.20  florin  (8  cents)  a   day, 
all  in  money.     About  10  of  his  employees  were  salaried  hands^  paid 
semimonthly,  and  these  were  advanced  upon  application  store  checks 
against  their  wages.     The  manager  dealt  so  far  as  possible  with  his 
overseers,  paying  them  a  bonus  of  from  J?0.40  to  $1.20  a  month  if* 
their  gangs  did  exceptionally  good  work,  and  fining  them  if  the  work 
of  the  men  in  their  charge  proved  unsatisfactory,      lie  seldom  had 
any  direct  transactions  with  individual  workmen.     He  marked  per- 
sonally the  trees  which  he  wished  strip[>ed,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  0.00 
florin  (2.4  cents)  for  every  10  kilograms  (22  pounds)  of  bark  brought 
into  headquarters.     Land  clearing  and  building  were  done  by  con- 
tract.    The  manager  always  paid  contractoi's  in  the  presence  of  their 
men,  so  that  the  latter  saw  the  money  transferred  and  had  a  chance  to 
get  their  share  upon  the  spot.    No  advances  were  paid  except  at  Malay 
New  Years,  when  the  men  in  each  gang  were  made  jointly  responsible 
for  the  sum  advanced.     If  any  man  ran  away  after  receiving  his 
advance  his  fellow -workers  had  to  make  up  the  amount,  and  therefore, 
they  were  careful  not  to  allow  any  irresponsible  persons  to  enroll 
among  their  numl)er.     This  manager  stated  that  there  was  *'very 
little ''  corporal  punishment  used  in  administering  his  plantation. 

A  quinine  factory  owned  by  a  private  corporation  is  in  operation  at 
Bandong,  in  the  Preanger  district,  which  produces  about  50,000  kilo- 
grams (110,231  pounds)  per  annum.  Planters  are  charged  a  uniform  rate 
of  $2  per  kilogram  for  manufacture,  the  factory  making  no  effort  to 
market  its  output  directly,  but  leaving  this  to  the  planters  themselves. 
All  of  the  emploj^ees  except  those  in  supervisory  capacities  are  natives. 
Foremen  receive  $0  a  month,  and  machine  tenders  14  cents  a  day. 
Female  packers  are  p  '  "  cents  a  day,  and  ordinary  laborers  8 
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to  10  cents.  Mechanics,  repairers,  tinsmiths,  and  similar  workmen 
re^^eive  from  20  cents  to  a  maximum  of  24  cents  a  day.  One  half-caste 
foreman  is  paid  f>30  a  month,  and  white  superintendents  receive  ^0. 
The  latter  are  usually  retired  noncommissioned  officers,  who  have  a 
small  army  pension  in  addition  to  their  salaries.  The  natives  work 
two  12-hour  shifts  and  the  whites  8  hours,  for  6  daj-s  a  week.  There 
is  no  complaint  that  the  native  workmen  are  irregular;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  to  wear  glasses  and  respirators  in  the  bark-grinding 
room,  and  to  take  other  precautions  for  their  health.  The  factorv  has 
l)een  in  operation  since  1897,  and  all  the  native  workmen  were  tmined 
in  the  place.  The  white  staff  of  the  factoVy  expressed  themselves  as 
perfectly  satisfied  with  native  labor. 

Cane  raising  aflFords  the  most  wage  employment  of  any  agricultural 
industry  in  Java.  Sugar  cultivation  was  first  initiated  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  system  of  forced  culture,  but  has  long  since  passed 
into  private  hands.  Much  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  plantations  is 
leased  from  the  natives,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  previously 
described.  The  plantations  are  entirely  in  eastern  and  middle  Java, 
and  in  the  former  districts  the  workers  are  Madurese.  They  are  paid 
usually  on  a  day-wage  basis.  But  aroimd  Passoeroean,  in  the  extreme 
east,  cultivation  contracts  are  used  to  some  extent,  and  2  of  the  38 
mills  in  that  vicinity  depend  upon  cane  bought  from  local  planters 
who  are  mostly  natives.  The  custom  of  making  a  gang  of  men  jointly 
responsible  for  ail  advances  paid  to  its  members  is  common.  To  a 
certain  extent  cheapness  of  labor  is  said  to  have  discouraged  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  especially  for  loading  cane.  The  proportion  of 
Europeans  to  natives  employed  on  the  plantations  is  very  small.  On 
one  plantation  visited  near  Surabaya,  where  in  the  mill  alone  120  men 
were  emplo>'ed,  or  60  to  the  watch,  there  were  only  7  whites,  includ- 
ing the  manager,  upon  the  payrolls  in  both  manufacturing  and  plant- 
ing departments.  Field  hands  are  paid  8  cents  a  day  without  rations 
in  east  Java  and  get  $2.75  an  acre  for  cutting.  In  the  province  of 
Kadoe,  in  middle  Java.,  the  rate  was  about  the  same,  varying  from  6 
to  10  cents  a  day.  In  this  district  the  more  common  method  of  paying 
for  field  labor  is  by  the  stint,  but  earnings  average  the  sum  just  men- 
tioned. Cane  is  stripped,  but  on  the  older  plantations  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  rattoon.  Native  ovei'seers  are  emplo^^ed  almost  exclusively 
for  field  supervision,  though  they  are  under  the  general  direction  of 
Europeans.  One  European  to  every  350  or  400  acres  is  considered 
sufficient,  with  a  half-caste  assistant  during  the  busy  season.  Planting 
and  cutting  usually  come  together  in  Java. 

The  Madurese,  who  possess  more  typical  Malay  characteristics  than 
the  Javanese  proper,  give  evidence  of  a  lawless  and  probably  revenge- 
ful disposition  in  their  habit  of  burning  the  cane  of  planters  against 
whom  they  have  a  grievance.     Whether  this  is  always  a  method  of 
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silently  remedying  real  abuses  is  not  clear.  In  several  cases  where 
offenders  have  been  detected  and  punished,  it  appeared  that  they  were 
not  employees  of  the  plantation  where  the  fire  occurred,  and  were 
actuated  by  little  else  than  love  of  mischief  and  excitement  in  their 
incendiary  undertakings.  These  fires  are  on  the  increase.  Those 
occurring  in  a  single  district  rose  from  29  in  1889  to  218  in  1899,  and 
to  61G  in  1903.  Mills  have  never  been  burned  in  this  manner.  The 
laborers  will  strive  to  destroy  new  and  soft  cane,  especially  seedling 
crops,  which  they  find  difficult  or  disagreeable  to  strip. 

European  employees  are  generally  well  paid,  especially  in  compari- 
son with  the  low  salaries  of  white  workers  in  other  occupations  in 
Java.  Some  managers  receive  $100  a  month  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  of  the  plantation.  Head  engineers  are  paid  up  to  $250 
a  month.  In  1899  the  average  cost  of  making  a  short  ton  of  sugar  on 
15  plantations  in  Java,  including  all  expenses  except  those  for  new 
machinery,  improvements,  and  new  areas  brought  under  cultivation, 
was  $2i).70,  and  on  one  plantation  in  1903  it  was  $26  a  short  ton.  For 
the  plantations  mentioned  the  former  year  dividends  averaged  15  per 
cent.  Possibly  the  cost  of  production  is  falling,  on  account  of  the 
growing  competition  for  employment  due  to  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, for  wages  are  said  to  be  decreasing  throughout  the  sugar  distritts 
of  Java.  The  following  rates  for  the  3'^ears  1883  and  1900  are  from 
the  books  of  a  Tagal  sugar  plantation: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  A  SUGAR  PLANTATION,  1883  AND  1900. 


Occupation. 


Canc  cutters 

Centrifugal  men 

Defecating-pan  men . 

Drying-room  men 

Field  nandH 

Filter-press  men 

Firemen , 

Mill  hands  (feeders) 


1883. 


$4.12 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.12 


an  acre.. 

a  day  . . , 
a  day  . . . 
a  day  . . . 
a  day  . . . 
a  day  . . , 
a  day ... 


1900. 


92. 75  an  acre. 
.  10  a  day. 
.06  a  day. 
.  OS  to  SO.  10  a  day. 
.  08  a  day. 
.  08  a  day. 
.  10  a  day. 
.  10  a  day. 


a  Piecework. 

An  experienced  sugar  engineer  and  plantation  manager  in  eastern 
Java  drew  up  the  following  estimated  pay  roll  of  an  average  planta- 
tion, with  about  3,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  an  annual  product 
of  10,000  short  tons  per  annum: 

ESTIMATED  PAY  ROLL  OF  AN  AVERAGE  PLANTATION  OF  3,000  ACRES. 


Occupation. 


Managers 

Bookkeepers 

Chemists 

Chemists,  assistant 

Clerks,  sugar 

Engineers,  chief... 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Race. 


Rate  of  compensation. 


European '  J300. 00  per  month,  (a) 

European i      80. 00  per  month. 

European |    100. 00  per  month,  {be) 

European i      75. 00  per  month. 

European ,      50. 00  per  month. 

European 160. 00  per  month,  (b) 


a  With  10  per  cent  of  net  profits  In  addition. 

b  With  1  per  cent  of  net  profits  in  addition. 

c  On  many  plantations  the  chief  engineer  Is  also  the  chemist. 
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ESTIMATED  PAY  ROLL  OF  AN  AVERAGE  PLANTATION  OF  3,000  ACRES— Concluded. 

Race. 


Occupation. 


Engineers,  assistant 

Foremen,  night 

Overseers 

Centrifugal  men,  chief 

Centrifugal  men , 

Clarifier  foremen 

Claritier  helpers 

Field  foremen , 

Field  hands 

Filter-press  foremen 

Filter-press  helpers 

Firemen,  chief 

Firemen 

Lime  burnere,  chief 

Lime  burners 

Limers,  chief , 

Limers 

Mill  feeders,  cliief 

Mill  feeders 

Overseers 

Packers , 

Pump  men , 

Sugar  boilers,  chief , 

Sugar  boilers  ( triple  eflfect ) . 

Sugar  boilers,  helpers 

Tank  foremen 

Tank  men 

Timekeepers 

Vacuum-pan  men , 


Number 
em-      I 
ployed. 


Rate  of  compensation. 


1 
2 
6 

2 

68 

2 

4 

60 

5,000 

4 

62 
2 

82 
2 

20 
2 
8 
2 

80 

15 

100 

2 

2 

2 

82 
2 

16 
1 

15 


European. 
Euroi>ean . 
European. 

Native 

Nati  ve 

Native.... 

Native 

Native 

Native.... 
Native..., 

Native 

Native 

Native.... 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native..., 
Native..., 
Native..., 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Nati  e.... 
Native..., 
Native..., 
Native 


S60.00 
45.00 
80.00 
.20 
.10 
.16 
.10 
.20 
.08 
.18 
.10 
.24 
.12 
.16 
.12 
.13 
.10 
.24 
.12 
12.00 

.as 

.20 
.24 
.20 
.10 
.18 
.10 
15.00 
.10 


per  month. 

per  month. 

to  $100  per  mo.  (a) 

per  day.  (6) 

per  day. 

per  day.  (b) 

per  day. 

I>er  day. 

per  day. 

per  day.  (ft) 

per  day. 

per  daS*.  (*) 

per  day. 

per  day. 

per  day.  f  6) 

per  day.  (ft) 

per  day. 

per  day.  (ft) 

per  day. 

to  $'2A  per  month. 

per  day. 

per  day.  (ft) 

per  day.  (ft) 

per  day. 

per  day. 

per  day.  (ft) 

per  day. 

per  month. 

per  day.  (ft) 


a  With  1  per  cent  of  net  profits  in  addition. 

ft  One  foreman  and  gang  for  each  12-hour  shift  in  the  mill. 

An  averacre  of  about  12  per  cent  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  cane  of 
the  better  Javanese  plantations,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  about  4.5 
short  tons.  Fertilization  and  intensive  cultivation  are  practiced,  and 
attention  is  given  to  selected  varieties  and  seedling  cane.  The  ground 
rent  for  land  leased  from  the  natives  has  been  referred  to  incidentally 
in  Ihe  review  of  the  land  laws.  In  the  vicinity  of  Surabaya  it  was 
estimated  to  avemge  about  $12  an  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is 
said  to  var}'  from  $25  to  l?;^o  an  acre. 

UNSKILLED  LABOR. 

Most  of  the  unskilled  labor  of  Java,  outside  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, is  employed  upon  railwaj  s,  roads,  and  other  public  works.  The 
wages  of  road  laborers  vary  widely  according  to  locality,  being  very 
much  higher  in  places  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  workers 
have  to  be  brought  from  other  neighborhoods  than  in  thickly  settled 
districts.  All  common  laborers  in  Java  lack  mobility,  and  it  requires 
a  comparatively  large  inducement  to  draw  them  even  a  short  distance 
from  their  homes.  In  Bantam,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Java, 
road  foremen  are  paid  $6  a  month,  and  the  average  wage  of  4,850  road 
coolies  was  10  cents  a  day.  In  the  island  of  Madura,  near  Surabaya, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colon}",  foremen  are  paid  from  $4  to  $6  a 
month,  salaried  road  workmen  $8  a  month,  and  casual  lalK>rers  14  cents 
a  day.  In  the  province  of  Kadoe,  in  middle  Java,  the  rate  of  pay 
for  ordinary  laborers  ranges  from  5  to  12  cents  a  day,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  laborers  receiving  10  cents.     On  the  other  band,  in 
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some  of  the  other  Dutch  possessions  where  population  is  sparse  wages 
are  higher.  In  Sumatra  coolies  are  paid  from  V)  to  20  cents  a  day  for 
road  work,  and  European  foremen  receive  from  $26  to  $30  a  month. 
Upon  a  stone  crusher  in  Bsintam  the  foreman  received  40  cents  a  day, 
the  fireman  the  same  amount,  and  common  laborers  20  cents.  The 
highest-paid  employee  was  the  engineer,  who  received  $1.97  a  day. 
Where  a  new  railway  was  under  construction  in  middle  Java  the 
laborers  were  paid  8  cents  a  day.  The}'  were  employed  in  making  a 
fill  at  one  point,  carrying  the  earth  100  to  200  yards  in  baskets,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  was  pix)bably  as  high  as  it  would  have  been  in 
the  United  States  with  the  use  of  labor-saving  machiner3^  Laborers 
regularly  employed  upon  the  government  railways  receive  from  $1.20 
to  $4.80  a  month,  according  to  experience  and  length  of  service,  while 
shop  laborers  begin  as  helper's  at  6  cents  a  day  and  may  rise  to  a  wage 
of  26  cents  a  day. 

While  there  is  very  little  mining  in  Java  proper,  Javanese  coolies 
are  employed  in  the  government  tin  mines  on  Banca.  In  the  privately 
owned  Billiton  tin  mines  coolies  are  employed  on  a  2-year  contract  at 
$2  a  month  and  rations  the  first  year  and  .$3.60  a  month  and  rations 
the  second  3' ear.  Workers  not  under  contract  receive  food  and  $2.80 
a  month  in  some  instances. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Java  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  and  these  have  proved,  upon 
the  whole,  profitable  undertakings.  Although  on  account  of  the  gi'eater 
densit}'^  of  population  in  that  country  no  close  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  the  results  of  railway  development  in  Java  and  those  likely 
to  attend  similar  development  in  the  Philippines,  the  experience  of  the 
former  colony  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  probable  success  or  the 
reverse  of  projected  enterprises  in  the  latter  islands.  The  railwa3's  of 
Java  are  partly  government  and  partly  private  undertakings,  while 
the  steam  tram  lines  or  narrow-gauge  railways  are  ahnost  entirely 
private.  The  following  table  gives  the  latest  statistics  available  to  the 
close  of  1902: 

STATISTICS  OF  RAILWAYS  AT  THE  EXD  OF  1902. 


Miles  of  lino 

Cost  per  mile , 

Cost  of  operating  per  mile , 

Cost  of  operating  per  train  mile  . 

Income  per  mile 

Income  per  train  mile 

Pajtsenger  revenue , 

Freight  revenue 

Totrtl  revenue , 

Per  cent  of  net  proilta  on  capital , 


Railways. 


Public. 


1,074 
$49,596.21 
$3,172,34 
$0,586 
$4,611.10 
$0,972 
91.750.632.40 
$2,813,244.00 
$4,770,(i86.40 
3.58 


Private. 


162 
962.221,22 
14,922.03 
$1.19 
$9,»47.92 
$2.S88 
$383,882.80 
$1,148,487.60 
$1,506,952.40 
7.91 


Steam  trams. 


a  1,118 
$13,331.83  to  $44,  <M2. 01 


a  $1,931. 22 


$1,001,134.00 
a91,091,600.00 


M.  2  to  IS 


a  Approximate  or  incomplete  returns. 

60i  the  15  steam  txam  lines  8  paid  di\idendii,  and  3  of  these  10  per  cent  or  over,  while  3  lines  made 
no  profit. 
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More  than  97  per  cent  of  the  13,000,000  passengers  traveled  third 
class  at  a  rate  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  mile.  They  contributed 
over  80  per  cent  to  the  total  passenger  revenue.  Less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  pas-sengers  traveled  first  class,  paying  about  3^ 
cents  a  mile.  The  government  railways  emplo}"  1,107  Europeans  and 
1,108  natives  in  their  permanent  service.  The  hours  of  labor  are  8  in 
the  offices,  8i  in  the  shops,  and  11  on  the  line,  or  12  hours  less  meal 
time.  Emplo3'ees  receiving  more  than  $6  a  month  are  entitled  to 
pensions  after  sufficient  service.  In  case  of  Europeans  this  amounts 
to  one-fourth  of  full  pay  after  20  years'  service,  and  in  case  of  natives 
to  one-sixth  of  full  pay  after  20  years'  service  and  one-foui'th  of  full 
pay  after  30  j-ears'  service.  A  few  Chinese  mechanics  are  emplo3'ed 
in  the  Bandong  shops  in  the  Preanger  district,  but  they  are  only 
engaged  temporarily,  pending  the  time  when  enough  trained  natives 
are  available  to  fill  the  demand.  The  Javanese  are  said  to  make  satis- 
factorj'  locomotive  engineers  and  trainmen.  The  trains  do  not  run 'at 
night,  however,  but  on  the  through  trip  from  Batavia  to  Suraba}'a 
make  a  stop  .of  about  9  hours  at  a  station  almost  midway  between  the 
two  cities. 

The  salary  schedule  for  native  employees  upon  the  government 
railways  is  as  follows: 

SALARY  SCHEDULE  OF  NATIVE  EMPLOYEES  UPON  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


Occupation. 


Clerks,  administration , 

Clerks,  station 

Conductors  (local  trains) , 

Brakemeu 

Draftsmen,  first  class , 

Draftsmen,  second  class , 

Enginet'rs,  locomotive,  lirst  class 

Engineers,  locomotive,  second  claw 
Engineers,  locomotive,  third cla««... 

Firemen,  locomotive,  first  class 

Firemen,  locomotive,  second  class.. 
Firemen,  locomotive,  roundhouse.. 

Firemen,  steam  pump 

Foremen,  car : 

Ft)remen,  freight  house 

Foremen,  general 

Foremen,  head 

Foremen,  line 

Foremen,  pilot 

Foremen,  plow 

F*)remen,  storehouse 

Foremen,  yard 

Inspectors,  first  class 

Inspectors,  second  class 

Inspectt)rs,  third  ckuss 

Inj»|>ectors,  way 

Laborers,  pilot 

Lat)orer8.  plow 

Laborers,  general 

Ltimp  men 

Messengers 

Porters 

S  ignalmen 

Station  attendants 

Telegraph  operators , 

Trackmeii .., 


Monthly  salary. 

Service  i 
Amount. 

ncrease. 

Minim  am. 

Maximum., 

Period  of 

1 

years. 

$6.00 

¥24. 00 

82.00 

8 

8.00 

24.00 

2.00 

2 

6.00 

12.00 

1.00 

3 

4.80 

6.00 

.60 

3 

18.00 

30.00 

2.00 

3 

10.00 

20.00 

2.00 

8 

3U.00 

30.00 
26.00  1 
20.00 
16.00 

26.00 

20.00 

12.00 

2.00 

S 

8.00 

14.00 

1.00 

3 

8.00 

12.00 

<«) 

(«) 

6.00 

10.00 

1.00 

3 

10.00 

20.00 

2.00 

3 

6.00 

12.00 

1.00 

3 

4.00 

12.00 

1.00 

3 

10.00 

18.00 

2.00 

3 

8.00 

20.00 

2.00 

3 

4.80 

12.00 

1.00 

3 

6.00 

12.00 

1.00 

8 

10.00 

18.00 

1.00 

8 

8.00 

18.00 

2.00 

3 

30.00 

30.00 

25.00 

20.00 

7.20 

25.00 



20.00 

4.80 

.40 

3 

1.20 

4.80 

.40 

8 

S.OO 

6.00 

.40 

3 

1.20 

4.80 

.40 

8 

3.20 

6.  CO 

.40 

8 

4.00 

6.00 

.40 

1 

4.80 

7.20 

,40 

8 

3.20 

4,80 

.40 

8 

4.00 

7.00 

1.00 

2 

8.00 

».oo 

2.00 

3 

4.80 

7.20 

.40 

3 

o  According  to  efficiency. 
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SALARY  8CHEDCLK  OF  N'ATIVK  EMPIX)YEES  Vl*OS  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYJ>— 0»iiclti*l»  i 


Occupation. 


Train  fryers 

WHlchmffi,  brl<l«c 

Watchmen,  crowInK 

Wutchriien,  cTovxinj;,  iiNsiMtiint 

WHU'hmen,  nlK^t 

Watchmen,  Hwitch 

Watchmen,  tunnel 


Monthly  Haliiry. 


Sfr>'ice  ificn-ai**- 


Minimum. !  Maximum.    Amount.  yt-mr*-  * 


t4.00 
4.M) 
6.00 
4.80 
2.40 
2.40 
8.00 


16.00 
7.20 

12.00 
7.20 
6.00 
7.20 
6.00 


90.40 
.40 


1. 


00  ' 
40  I 

40  I 
40  I 


DAILY  WAGES  OF  HHOP  EMPU)YEES  OP  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


Occupation. 


Dally  Daily 

wage,       I       wafr«-. 

minimum.^,  inaxirnnm. 


Bench  men 

HIacksmithH 

Boiler  makerx 

Cii|)inctmnkerM 

Ciirponters 

Co|)pcrMmithM 

Firemen 

FitterH 

lUHtrument  makers  . 

LalKJrerM 

MoUlers 

PrtlntcrM 

PollwherH 

TurncrH  (lathe  men) 
UpholHteren* 


SO. 


10 

12 

(M 

10 

16 

16 

12 

08 

16  ! 

0(»  I 

OH 

10 

10 

14 

lU 


I 


fl 

.  1" 

.  :5ri 

.  U* 

.  *:• 

.74 

1 

(M 

'■»•.: 

1. 

(ai 

*.«-  * 

K  . 

'Jf> 

1. 

10 

4«» 

|.«» 

1 

U) 

* 

76 

a  The  minimum  wa^e  is  for  nnprenticen,  and  the  mtc  of  pay  Ih  graded  according  to  Hkill  and  elti- 
ciency  rather  than  time  of  Nervice. 

Tho  conductors  on  the  tliroii<^h  pas.scn<^cr  trains  arc  Europeans,  and 
at  some  of  the  hir^er  stations  tho  ticket  agents  and  other  employees 
handlin«^  money  are  Chinese.  The  wages  of  shopmen  are  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  wages  of  skilled  native  mechanics. 

Upon  the  coasting  steamers  natives  and  Malays  recruited  from  the 
port  towns  always  form  the  major  part  of  the  crew.  The  wages  in  a 
representative  instance  were  as  follow\s:  Master,  $20;  engineer,  fe4; 
quartermaster,  §S,  and  sailors  $4.80  a  month,  in  addition  to  food, 
which  was  estimated  as  costing  Jpl.OO  a  month  for  ordinary  hands. 


SKILLED  LABOR. 

There  are  few  skilled  native  mechanics  in  Java  outside  of  the  build- 
ing trades  and  naval  and  railway  shops.  Much  of  the  furniture  locally 
manufactured  is  made  by  the  Clhinese,  and  the  same  nice  controls  a 
large  [)art  of  the  boot  and  garment  making  trade.  Ordinary  construc- 
tion is  said  to  be  cheaper  than  in  Holland,  though  of  course  the  expense 
of  erecting  a  house  or  of  carrying  through  any  other  building  enter- 
prise involving  the  use  of  materials  or  the  application  of  a  degree  of 
technical  skill  not  customary  among  the  Javanese  would  be  very  great. 
A  well-})uilt  frame  plantation  residence  of  six  rooms,  having  a  tile  roof 
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and  masoniy  foundation  and  very  ample  verandas,  was  reported  to 
have  cost  $1,400.  There  was  no  plumbing  or  heating  and  the  interior 
was  ceiled.  Mechanics  employed  about  public  institutions  are  paid 
from  $4.80  to  $6  a  month,  according  to  experience  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. Masons  engaged  in  rebuilding  brickwork  and  setting  boilers  in 
a  sugar  mill  were  receiving  20  and  30  cents  a  day.  The  following 
table  of  wages  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  was  obtained  from  official 
sources,  and  applies  to  the  principal  cit}'  and  a  representative  country 
district  of  middle  Java: 

WAGES  OF  SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  WORKINGMEN  IN  SAMARANG  AND  IN  KADOE. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Foremen,  laborers , 
Laborers,  builders', 
Laborers,  general . 
Laborers,  railway. 

Sugar  boilers 

Sugar  foremen 


Samarang  (urban  and 
suburban). 


Kadoe  (rural). 


Japan<'$ic. 


fO.  20  to  90. 60 
.20  to  .60 
.20  to     .60 

.20 
.  10  to     .  14 

.12 
.14  to     .16 


Chinese. 

Japanese. 

$0.12  to  80. 30 
.12  to     .30 
.12to     .30 

Chinese. 

to.  46 
.18 
.14 

SO.  80  to  SI. 00 
.80  to  1.00 
.80to  1.00 

1 

a.Wto     .io 

.06to     .10 

.10 

.24 

.12  to     .20 

.26 

.ao 

.20  to     .80 

.  20  to     .80 

**     *     •••••• 

a  Apprentices. 

A  leading  planter  of  this  section  said  that  the  natives  were  gradually 
supplanting  the  Chinese  as  sugar  boilers  throughout  middle  Java,  but 
no  wages  are  quoted  as  showing  this  in  the  table.  No  explanation  was 
afforded  for  certain  discrepancies  in  these  figures  as  for  the  higher 
wage  of  Chinese  laborers  in  Samarang  than  of  Chinese  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  in  the  same  city,  and  the  fact  that  Chinese  mechanics,  as  a 
rule,  are  better  paid  than  natives  in  the  country  and  yet  receive  a 
lower  wage  than  the  latter  in  Samarang.  This  maj^  be  because  the 
Chinese  reported  from  the  country  are  almost  exclusively  skilled  men 
employed  about  sugar  mills,  while  those  in  Samarang  work  for  con- 
tractors of  their  own  race  and  receive  lodging  and  food  in  addition  to 
wages.  Most  Chinese  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  are  said  to 
work  in  cooperative  companies  similar  to  the  '"huis"  in  Hawaii  and 
the  butty  gangs  and  artels  of  British  and  European  workmen.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  actual  earnings.  In  a  machine  shop 
in  Samarang  the  daih'  wage  of  native  hands  reaches  a  maximum  of  60 
cents  a  day,  but  the  men  are  said  to  work  irregularly.  A  number  of 
discharged  soldiers  and  other  whites  and  half-castes  do  skilled  manual 
labor  in  Java.  One  Luxeml)ui  g  mechanic,  who  had  worked  for  many 
3'ears  in  a  country  town  as  a  carpenter's  foreman,  was  paid  80  cents  a 
da}",  while  the  best  native  mechanics  under  him  received  half  that 
amount.  Builders'  laborers  in  his  ffanir  received  10  and  12  cents  a  dav. 
A  newspaper  advertisement  was  seen  calling  for  a  white  mill  engineer, 
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at  a  salary  of  $60  a  month,  and  a  bookkeeper,  who  must  understand 
English  as  well  as  Dutch,  was  offered,  through  the  same  paper,  $24  a 
month.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  white  workei's  in  Java  are  adjusted 
to  a  European  rather  than  to  a  colonial  or  a  New  World  basis.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  moderate  cost  of  living  in  Java  compared  with  many 
other  countries  in  the  eastern  tropics,  and  probably  also  because  of  the 
fact  already  indirectly  referred  to — that  there  are  a  number  of  civilian 
and  army  pensioners  who  are  always  glad  to  secure  light  employment 
in  order  to  add  to  their  scanty  income.  Many  of  these  people  make 
their  home  in  Java  by  preference,  or  are  held  there  by  family  ties 
contracted  in  the  island. 

Little  or  no  factory  production  exists  in  Java  outside  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  which  has  been  already  descril)ed.  The  following 
I'ates  of  pay  of  shop  mechanics  were  taken  from  the  pay  roll  of  a 
private  establishment  in  Surabaya.  Only  natives  were  employed,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  were  about  the  same  as  in  government  workshops. 
Double  pay  was  given  for  night  work. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  SHOP  MECHANICS  IN  SURABAYA. 


Occupation. 


Number 
'      em- 
ployed. 


Daily 
wage. 


Boilermakers. 


Boiler  makcrH*  helxiero 
Fitters 


Fitters'  helpers. 


Foremen,  boiler  makers  . . 

Foremen,  fitters 

Foremen,  molders 

Foremen,  pattern  makers. 
Laborers 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
«> 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
H 


80.40 
.34 
.30 
.20 
.12 
.10 
.46 
.41 
.40 
.:«) 
.34 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.20 
.16 
.80 
.80 
.SO 
.50 
.20 


Occupation. 


Number 

era- 
ployed. 


Daily 
wage. 


I-iaborerH. 


Molders 


Molders'  helpers. 


Pattern  makers. 


1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
S 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 

4 

o 


10.18 
.16 
.12 
.46 
.44 
.36 
.34 
.32 
.26 
.24 
.'22 
.20 
.1£ 
.16 
.12 
.34 
.32 
.30 
.28 
.26 
.22 


I 


The  natives  emplojed  in  this  shop  are  Madurese,  and  are  reported  to 
be  satisfactory  workmen.  They  work  directly  from  drawings,  without 
other  white  supervision  than  that  casually  given  by  the  manager,  and 
make  castings  up  to  10  tons.  The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  said 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  triple-effect  sugar  pan  or  a  large 
boiler  was  le^s  than  the  expense  of  importing  on  account  of  the  freight, 
though  this  would  not  be  true  of  less  ]>ulky  articles.  German  iron 
costs  about  ^0  a  ton  in  Surabaya.  No  complaint  was  made,  as  in 
shnilar  establishments  in  Samarang,  of  the  irregularity  of  the  work- 
men. In  the  (jovernment  naval  j-ards  of  Sural>aya  about  4,0iK)  native 
mechanics  and  laborers  are  said  to  })e  employed,  but  it  was  not  practi- 
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cable  to  secure  information  as  to  conditions  of  emjJoynient  in  this 
branch  of  public  service.  However,  wages  are  said  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  private  machine  shops. 

STANDARD  AND   COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  population  in  Java  during  the  last  cen- 
tury is  often  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  pt^oplc. 
Within  a  hundred  years  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  from 
about  3,000,000  to  nearly  ten  times  that  number  without  the  assist- 
ance of  immigration.  The  large  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  sup- 
posed to  show  a  high  degree  of  material  well-being  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  which  in  turn  is  often  assumed  to  be  an  indirect  blessing 
derived  from  the  Dutch  colonial  administration.  Ilad  it  not  been  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  freedom  from  excessive  tax- 
ation and  other  forms  of  oppression  accompanying  the  rule  of  Holland 
in  the  Indies  the  population  would  not  have  increased  to  the  same 
extent,  but  Java  is  nevertheless  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  fal- 
lacy' of  any  theory  that  traces  an  absolute  relation  between  birth  and 
death  rates  and  the  fluctuations  of  wages  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  rapidly  multiplying  Javanese — ^^a  nation  where  out  of 
every  1,000  inhabitants  458  are  under  15  years  of  age — are  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  Dutch  official  of  the  colony:  "The  Javanese  are  a  race  of 
paupers.  It  is  only  in  ver}'^  rare  instances  that  the  income  of  a  native 
bears  a  favorable  relation  to  his  primary  needs."  The  unsatisfactory 
economic  condition  of  the  people  is  even  now  the  subject  of  a  special 
investigation  by  the  Government.  The  race  is  said  to  be  deteriorating 
physically  because  of  lack  of  food  and  lowered  standard  of  living. 
The  lack  of  progress  which  it  shows  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  fatal- 
ism of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  to  the  peasjint's  own  lack  of 
energy  and  foresight.  With  the  increasing  population  wages  are  siiid 
to  be  falling.  On  the  other  hand,  each  and  all  of  these  facts  are  dis- 
puted by  people  who  are  also  familiar  with  Java.  A  planter  of  30 
years'  experience  in  the  Preanger  district  said,  in  speaking  of  that 
jmrticular  vicinity:  ''The  labor  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  living 
for  natives,  and  the  income  and  standard  of  living  of  the  natives  are 
all  increasing.*"  Such  economic  depression  as  exists  among  the  Java- 
nese is  probably  more  manifest  in  some  regions  than  in  others,  but 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  is  evi- 
denced bv  the  verv  fact  that  an  active  controversv  has  arisen  over  the 
question. 

Wages  for  hired  service  may  have  been  higher  a  hundred  Acars  ago 
than  they  are  to-day  and  jet  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
have  been  worse  than  it  is  at  present,  })ecause  the  peasantrj'  were  at 
that  time  living  to  a  great  extent  in  quasi-servile  relations  and  were 
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not  free — or  had  no  disposition — to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities 
for  economic  betterment.  In  1746  the  official  rates  of  pa}^  for  laborers 
in  Batavia  were  3  stuivers  (5  cents)  an  hour,  or  12  stuivers  (20  cents) 
for  a  full  day.('^)  In  the  naval  docks  at  Surabaya,  in  1810,  native  fore- 
men received  one-half  the  wages  of  European  foremen,  or  15  stuivers 
(about  25  cents)  a  day,  while  32  carpenters  and  24  ironworkers  em- 
ployed received  1  "catty" — apparently  about  li  pounds — of  rice  and 
1  stuiver  a  day.  Laborers  received  from  8  to  12  stuivers  (13  to  20 
cents)  a  day.  In  the  Preanger  district  the  following  year  the  official 
wages  of  carpenters  were  12  stuivers  (20  cents)  and  of  laborers  8 
stuivers  (13  cents)  a  day.  Unless  the  price  of  provisions  was  higher 
than  at  present,  these  rates  of  pay  were  better  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing. The  wholesale  price  of  white  rice  has  recently  ranged  in 
Java  from  $1.20  to  $3.20  a  picul  and  of  red  rice  from  $1  to  $3  a  picul 
(133  pounds).  At  the  prevailing  retail  prices,  which  are  considerably 
higher,  the  day's  wage  of  an  average  adult  laborer  in  the  country  will 
buy  something  over  li  kilograms  (3.3  pounds)  of  rice,  possibly  2  kilo- 
grams (4.4  pounds)  in  some  places.  This  means  about  4  pounds  of 
rice  a  day,  the  proceeds  of  which  do,  of  course,  feed  and  clothe  most 
native  families.  In  the  markets  of  middle  Java  a  dish  of  rice  and 
vegetables,  served  from  the  braziers  to  the  native  laborers,  sometimes 
with  a  bit  of  fish  or  meat,  sells  for  somewhat  less  than  1^^  cents  in 
American  currency'.  The  consumption  of  textiles  and  of  other  manu- 
factured commodities  must  be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. This  is  evidenced  by  the  export  statistics  and  appears  at  once 
when  the  larger  markets  are  visited.  Cheap  cotton  sarongs,  turbans, 
belts,  and  a  few  gaudy  handkerchiefs  constitute  most  of  the  goods 
displayed.  The  natives  of  middle  Java  dress  almost  exclusively  in  a 
coarse  cotton  fabric  dyed  with  indigo.  In  some  parts  of  the  island 
there  are  household  workers  who  print  sarongs  by  a  native  process, 
producing  curious  and,  according  to  nativ^e  tastes,  artistic  designs. 
Footwear  is  not  used  by  the  laboring  population  outside  of  the  larger 
towns,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

While  the  cost  of  living  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  Java,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  simple  needs  of  the  natives,  there  is  some 
local  variation  in  the  condition  and  manner  of  life  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. The  Soudanese  of  the  Preanger  highland  enjoy  many  advantages 
which  they  do  not  share  with  the  dense  population  of  central  and 
coastal  Java.  Upon  the  lofty  uplands  of  Tosari  there  dwells  a  race  of 
mountaineer  peasants,  quite  distinct  from  the  plainsmen,  who  do  not 
illingl}'  for  wages,  but  cultivate  industriously  their  own  farms 
of  f  ruits2nd  vegetables  and  are  said  to  have  more  comforts  and  a 

«  The  stuiver  is  worth  5  guilder  cent^,  or  about  2  cent«  in  American  currency. 
However,  the  coi)i)er  guilder,  in  which  wages  were  probably  reckoned  at  that  time, 
was  at  a  discount  of  10  to  18  per  cent  early  in  the  last  century. 
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higher  standard  of  living  than  the  natives  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  mountain  races  appear  to  have  more  initiative 
and  force  of  character  than  those  of  the  Javanese  lowlands.  Probably 
the  economic  condition  of  the  people  is  least  satisfactory  in  the  two 
sultanates  of  middle  Java,  where  they  have  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  native  court  and  an  official  caste,  and  possibly  in  the  densely  set- 
tled rice  districts  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Samarang.  The  sultans  of  Djokjo- 
karta  and  Soerakarta  are  said  to  possess  the  right  to  two-fifths  of  the 
crop  of  their  subjects  and  to  one  day's  labor  out  of  every  six.  These 
rights  are  subgranted  to  planters  and  lower  officials.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  Java  is  Mohammedan,  Sunday  is  not  observed,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  five  or  six  regular  holidays  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  following  list  of  provision  prices  is  interesting  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  other  countries,  but  it  has  little  significance  as  indi- 
cating the  cost  of  living  of  native  laborers,  for  the  commodities  quoted 
are  consumed  by  the  more  prosperous  rather  than  by  the  working 
classes.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Javanese  are  almost 
exclusively  village  dwellers.  Probably  not  over  1  per  cent  of  the 
natives  reside  in  urban  centers.  The  following  table  shows  the  con- 
tract prices  at  which  food  was  supplied  to  government  institutions  in 
the  three  chief  cities  of  Java  in  1902: 

CONTRACT   PRICES   OF  VARIOUS   COMMODITIES  SUPPLIED   TO    GOVERNMENT   INSTITU 

TIONS  IN  BAT  A  VI  A,  SAMARANG,  AND  SURABAYA. 


Article. 

Unit. 

1 

Batavia. 

Samarang. 

Surabaya. 

Btinanas 

Each ' 

Pound... 
Pound . . . ' 
Pound . . . 

""to."  055' 

.13 
.......... 

fO.OOl 
a.  02 

10.002 

Bread 

.055 

Beef,  fresh 

Ice 

.01 
.05;j 
.  07') 
.015 

.005 

Kerosene 

Quart 

Quart.... 

Pound... 

Pound...! 

Pound...' 

Pound...; 

Pound... 

.064 

.136 

.01 

.173 

.03 

.014 

.28 

.057 

M il k.  fresh 

.075 

Potatoi'*« 

.013 

pork,  fresh 

Riee.  white 

.018 
.018 

.018 

Su^'ur,  while 

Tea 

.018 

a  Per  loaf. 

The  usual  hotel  rates  throughout  Java  are  $2  and  $2.40  a  day, 
though  there  are  many  cheaper  places,  patronized  by  soldiers,  the 
lower  paid  civil  servant^i,  and  private  employees,  where  the  charges 
are  not  more  than  one-half  that  amount.  Furnishing  goods  are  nearly 
as  cheap  as  in  the  United  States.  White  duck  suits  made  by  a  good 
tailor  cost  from  §2.50  to  ^9,  khaki  drill  suits  from  1^3.50  to  §5,  and  a 
serge  suit  costs  about  $7.50.  As  the  native  merchants  have  no  fixed 
prices,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ju^^t  what  a  person  familiar  with  the 
country  would  be  charged  for  articles.  Probabl}'  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  white  family  is  not  much  higher  than  in  Holland  and  is  lower 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  most  white  residents, 
especially  those  occupying  official  positions,  are  required  by  custom 
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tx)  maintain  a  more  imposing  style  of  living  than  at  home,  and  there- 
fore prolnibly  find  their  family  expenditure  greater.  These  facts  have 
little  boaring  upon  labor  conditions,  as  Java  affords  no  market  for 
workers  from  Europe  or  America,  and  the  laws  of  tlie  country  do 
not  encounigc  industrial  onteipriscs  undertaken  by  foreigners. 

EDUCATION. 

Fair  educational  facilities  exist  for  all  the  white  jwpulation  of  Java, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  natives  receive  elementary  instruction. 
The  Dutch  Government  has  not  made  anv  such  effort  for  the  universal 
education  of  its  l^ist  Indian  subjects  as  the  Americans  have  made  in 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  About  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  native  children  of  school  age  are  said  to  receive  instruction.  This 
is  usually  given  by  native  teachers  and  in  their  own  language.  The 
temple  sirhools,  conducted  by  the  hadjis,  ma\'  teach  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing  to  a  larger  num}>er.  There  are  probably  about 
7,000,000  Javanese  children  of  school  age.  According  to  official  sta- 
tistics the  primary  schools  for  natives  had  the  following  enrollment 
the  last  two  years  rei)orted: 

KNROLLME.VT  IN  PRIMARY  W'HOOKS,  IVOl  ANI>  1902. 

I  Public.  I 


1      1901.     I      1902. 


Number  of  schools 2511  265 


Pupils  registered 47.911 

Pupi  1m  attending '       («i ; 


r>o.7:u 

3;i.  320 


PrlvH 

te. 

Total 

1901. 

1W2. 

190t. 

19Q2. 

1 

2S2  ' 
30.  Mil  1 

(<•)        t 

326 

20,  591 

M6  1 

591 
h:».  Mi 
.Vt.Vll 

«« Not  reported. 

The  cost  of  primary  instruc^tion  for  natives  the  latter  year  reported 
was  $730,480,  of  which  about  §r)0,000  was  derived  from  fees  and 
similar  vsources.  A  numl>er  of  scientific  books  and  literarv  works 
have  been  translated  into  the  native  dialects  and  published  by  the 
colonial  government.  These  are  supplied  at  cost  to  iXM*sons  desiring 
them.  Besides  the  primarv  schools  there  are  several  subsidized  tmdc 
and  technical  schools,  and  three  normal  schools  for  native  teachers, 
which  had  in  VM)2  a  total  enrollment  of  121,  and  21  graduates.  The 
trade  school  at  Surabaya  had  265  matriculated  and  19  visiting  pupils, 
of  whom  IS-J  were  following  mechanical  courses  and  102  agricultural 
branches.     The  salaries  of  native  teachers  are  as  follows: 

MINlMt'M  AND  MAXIMl'M  MONTHLY  SALAKIFN  OF  NATIVE  TKACIIEUS. 


Montlilv  Miliirv.      '    .^erviee  Incn^ase. 


ITi'jul  mn^teiN,  TKiriiinl  Kradnalc* 

H«'M<1  iiui«'ter*;.  m>l  iioritiiil  K'niluaten 

A''»«i^ttlllt«•,  I'lT'^t  i^nidf  scIhhiN 

Assi^taiilv,  iioriiiiil  vrradimiiv 

Assistant^,  lint  in»riiiul  K'lidimtef* 

St>rmu I  .student'' 


1    _ 

1 

Mininnnii. 

M«\i- 

nitiin. 

Auiount. 

Period  vt 
your*.. 

ll.iW) 

IJ.  00 
K).  ( 0 
^  vo  ■ 
4.S0^ 

IS. «» 

20. (¥> 

IS.  00 

IJ.  00 

6.00 

S4.00 
2.00 
•1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.20 

3 
6 
3 
S 

5 

t 
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A  college  preparatory  school  and  a  school  for  native  phjsicians  and 
hospital  assistants  are  conducti^d  at  AVeltevredcn,  near  Batavia.  All 
the  natives  trainoxl  for  the  professions,  including  teaching,  come  fi'oui 
tlie  upi^er  class  of  the  i>eople,  and  are  divided  by  the  same  wide  gidf 
from  the  lalwring  population  that  separates  the  *'ilustmdos"  from* 
the  ^'taos''  in  the  Philippines. 

Even  the  c^mpjiratively  modest  programme  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  natives  under  its  control  does  not  find 
universal  favor  with  the  authorities,  and  those  who  indorse  this  pro- 
gramme or  would  extend  it  criticise  the  present  methods.  One  writer 
says: 

Too  much  attention  is  given  to  developing  the  intellectual  and  too 
little  to  developing  the  character  and  the  UK^i'al  principles  of  the  child. 
The  native  pupil  is  regarded  too  much  as  a  Caucasian  with  a  brown 
skin,  with  little  or  no  need  to  w  hat  the  psychology  of  the  race  tells  ils. 

If  this  criticism  is  well  grounded,  how  many  well-meaning  errors 
our  American  teachers  are  committing  in  the  Philippines. 

During  1[)02  the  cost  of  schools  for  the  white  children  of  Java  was 
^1,086,313,  of  which  §^127,133  was  derived  from  fees.  There  .were 
9,yO0  male  pupils  and  0,087  female  pupils  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the 
3'ear,  of  whom  7,810  paid  fees  and  8,777  received  tuition  entireh'  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Among  these  pupils  were  :i,4:04  Chinese  and 
high-caste  native  children,  who  were  admitted  to  the  white  schools  as 
a  special  privilege  or  in  consideration  of  fees. 

ACCl'MULATION. 

The  private  savings  banks  of  Java  have  S^S^Jo  depositors,  of  whom 
but  247  are  natives  and  243  other  Orientals.  But  the  government 
conducts  a  |x>stal  savings  bank — an  institution  that  appears  to  be  of 
special  imj)ortance  in  an  eastern  colony.  The  timid  natives,  who 
have  few  enough  inducements  to  siive  money  or  to  practice  other  forms 
of  thrift  in  any  case,  naturally  distrust  private  institutions.  Durbig 
11H)2  the  deposits  in  this  institution  were  $1^25,822,  and  the  withdraw- 
als ^00,011,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  deix)sits  of  §i>i),8ll,  although 
the  3'ear  was  a  disastrous  one  for  many  parts  of  Ja\a  on  account  of 
the  |>artial  failure  of  the  rice  harvest.     The  depositors  were  a.s  follows: 

I>KroSITOltS  IN  I'OSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 


Men.       Womon.  Childn-n.     V?*^^*!" "      Total. 


I  " I 


Kur.>[K*aTis I        9,473  2.913  5.00^  I  2C<S 

NaliM-H y,.rti5  Mil  l.UT.s  I  h 

Olhir  Orit-ntKU 714  1  96  111  I  6 


Worn  on. 

Childn-n. 

2.913 

Mil 
1               9(i 

5.00^ 

l.UT.s 

111 

tltilJ.S. 


ToUl I       19,75'J  3..SO  G.  197  I  '>2 


17.  fi62 

11,497 

927 


3i),0lS() 


Of  the  native  dei)ositors,  2,571  were  soldiers,  2,3tU  were  vilhige 
headmen,  1,01)4  were  other  officials  or  civil  servants,  and  somewhat 
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over  1,600  were  working  people.  The  amount  of  the  deposits  was 
less  than  1  guilder  (40  cents)  in  2,142  cases;  5,625  natives  had  between 
40  cents  and  $4  in  the  bank,  3,046  had  between  $4  and  $40,  and  35  had 
more  than  $480.  The  remarkable  preference  shown  by  the  natives  of 
Java  for  a  government  savings  bank,  conve3's  a  suggestion  to  our 
administrators  in  the  Philippines,  where  an  institution  similar  to  that 
in  the  Netherlands  Indies  might  well  become  a  valuable  instrumentality 
for  onoouniging  thrift,  and,  through  the  habit  of  saving,  of  adding  to 
the  j>ersistency  in  labor  and  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  people.  In 
the  siimo  way  that  the  absence  of  an  attractive  display  of  wares  deprives 
money  of  value  for  the  rural  laborer  of  the  Philippines,  because  that 
instrument  of  exchange  can  not  perform  the  function  which  gives  it 
worth  where  purchasable  commodities  are  absent,  so  likewise,  an 
incontivo  to  aooumulation  is  absent  where  there  is  no  ready  depositary 
for  savings.  The  advantage  of  investment  can  not  be  taught  where 
the  opiH>rtunity  for  investment  is  absent. 

CX^NCLUSION. 

The  Javanese  are  perhaps  the  l)est  example  of  an  orienttil  nation 
that  has  been  ruled  for  several  generations  b3^a  European  power  with- 
out any  untoward  circumstances  to  modify  the  eflfect  of  scientific  and 
for  the  most  part  conscientious  and  disinterested  administration  upon 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  people.  The  resources  of  modern 
invention  have  been  at  the  call  of  the  rulers,  and  the  conveniences  of 
occidental  civilization  have  long  been  installed  wherever  they  would 
l)e  of  service  to  the  public.  The  country  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  drain  of  foreign  or  internal  war.  Great  natural  disasters  have 
seldom  afflicted  it.  Efficient  sanitation  and  medical  supervision  have 
checked  the  ravages  of  plagues  and  epidemics.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  European  troops  in  the  Indies  is  but  15.1  j)er  1,000,  or 
hardly  more  than  in  Europe  itself.  The  white  population  has  been  at 
home  in  the  country  so  long  that  it  has  placed  its  impress  upon  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  and  social  customs,  and  has  built  up  a  life  of  its 
own  in  the  colony.  For  a  generation  Java  has  been  ruled  philanthrop- 
ically,  with  the  welfare  of  the  native  population  the  first  and  chief 
object  in  the  eyes  of  its  administrators.  Quite  opposite — and  perhaps 
equally  true — judgments  might  be  formed  as  to  the  success  that  has 
attended  this  effort  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  dependent  nation. 

The  Americans  and  the  Dutch  follow  almost  diametrically  opposite 
policies  of  colonial  administration.  The  latter  discourage  any  attempt 
to  Europeanize  the  natives.  The  Javanese  are  regarded  as  a  people 
placed  b}^  nature  in  a  state  of  permanent  childhood.  Their  primitive 
institutions,  their  relations  of  caste  or  class,  the  rank  and  privilege  of 
native  rulers,  even  the  manner  of  dress  and  habits  of  living  of  the 
commo»*  '"    -  re  sedulously*  guarded.     A  Javanese  planter  said  to 
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the  writer:  ^'I  think  you  Americans  make  a  mistake  in  encouraging 
the  Filipinos  to  wear  European  clothing."  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
formal  education,  and  such  instruction  as  is  afforded  by  the  State  is 
given  with  the  purely  utilitarian  object  of  creating  a  corps  of  educated 
native  civil  servants  and  administrators.  In  other  words,  Holland  has 
endeavored  to  confine  her  influence  upon  Java  to  purely  material 
things.  She  has  given  the  people  roads  and  bridges,  peace,  and  justly 
administered  civil  laws.  She  has  placed  within  their  reach  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  a  native  culture  and  of  striving  after  ideal  attain- 
ments, if  they  were  disposed  to  seek  these  things,  but  she  has  left  such 
a  direction  of  national  endeavor  entireh'^  to  native  initiative.  Relig- 
ious proselyting  has  been  discouraged,  if  not  forbidden.  The  spiritual 
life  of  the  people,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  affected  by  the  contact  of 
European  thought.  Holland  has  refrained  from  exercising  any  posi- 
tive influence  upon  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Javanese. 

The  result  has  been  an  almost  purely  material  one.  Protected  in 
their  sole  voluntary  activity  of  obtaining  food,  the  Javanese  have 
eaten  and  reproduced.  Java  has  been  a  breeding  place  for  human 
beings,  no  individual  of  whom  rose  appreciably  above  his  fellows  or 
his  progenitors.  The  result  of  a  century  of  colonial  administration  is 
that  there  are  now  29,000,000  people  where  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
were  3,000,000,  all  of  them,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  just  like  their 
ancestors.  Among  the  29,000,000  is  not  a  single  person  whose  name 
is  known  to  the  world,  or  whose  life  has  contributed  anything  of 
importance  to  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

This  fact  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  an  indictment  of  the 
colonial  policy  pursued  by  Holland,  but  rather  as  possibly  a  demon- 
stration of  a  sociological  law.  In  certain  latitudes  and  among  certain 
races  the  only  attainable  progress,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  may  be  . 
purely  ph^'siological.  The  absence  of  spontaneous  culture  in  Java 
may  indicate  that  an  imposed  European  culture  would  never  fructify 
into  a  thing  of  value,  but  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
is  something  in  the  conditions  created  by  colonial  government  that 
checks  the  higher  activities  of  the  dependent  people,  and  that  the 
application  of  the  theory  that  they  are  children  to  the  methods  of  their 
control  keeps  the  natives  in  a  state  of  mental  pupilage.  This  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  deserves  serious  consideration  from  those  who  regard  the 
duty  of  western  nations  toward  the  people  of  the  tropic  Orient  froiu 
the  Dutch  point  of  view. 

There  are  indications  that  the  policy  of  regarding  exclusively  the 
material  welfare  of  the  Javanese  may  defeat  its  own  end  by  causing 
the  overpopulation  of  the  island  and  through  competition  lowering 
still  further  the  standard  of  living.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  fear  of  some 
officials  at  the  present  time.  The  margin  between  the  annual  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  food  alwajs  remains  near  the  danger  line. 
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and  a  recognition  of  this  fact  Is  said  to  have  influenced  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  recent  tentative  uiodificationB  in  its  policy  a.s  to  thi- 
expoiltition  of  coolies  to  forcij^n  posscsHions.  It  is  certain  that  with- 
out some  radical  modification  in  their  existing  ei*onomic  condition  th^^ 
progress  of  the  Javanese  race  in  civilization  must  remain  at  a  standstill. 

Americans  have  inaugurated  a  policy  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pines almost  opposite  to  that  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  and  one  tiiat  i» 
much  more  of  an  untried  experiment,  because  it  differs  greatly  not 
only  from  that  of  Holland  but  from  that  of  all  other  European  nations 
holding  possessions  in  the  Orient.  We  are  seeking  tirst  of  all  to 
impose  our  political  system  and  our  own  culture  upon  the  people  M'ith 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  We  have  opened  public  schools  under  AaK»rican 
teachers  and  placed  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Within  a 
century  the  consistent  application  of  this  policy  will  certainly  have 
some  more  beneficent  result  than  a  mere  increase  of  i>opulation  and 
extension  of  orderly  material  development.  It  is  nitJier  peculiar  that 
we,  reputed  to  be  a  nation  of  materialists — of  machine  makers  and 
money  getters — should  have  espoused  an  idealistic  theory  of  governing 
dependencies  with  such  fervor  and  conviction.  Doubtless  we  arc  des- 
tined to  suffer  many  disillusions,  and  we  may  modify  our  policy'  in 
detail  with  broader  exj^erience,  but  we  can  hardly  change  it  radicsiUy, 
because  it  is  dictated  by  the  will  of  the  whole  nation,  which  pursues 
its  outlined  course  without  regard  to  temporary  defeats.  However, 
in  considering  the  other  way  of  governing  a  dependent  nation — the 
method  that  has  certainly  attained  up  to  the  present  its  primary  object 
of  public  order  and  security,  and  material  development — we  are  in 
dutj"  bouml  to  study  its  effect  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people  governed. 

Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  supposed  to  have  been  notoriously  ill- 
governed,  and  both  have  recently  suffered  all  the  evils  of  protractt^l 
warfare.  liut  the  former  island  produces  nearly  twent}'  times  as  much 
exported  wealth  i)er  capita  as  Java,  and  its  net  production  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  lijist  Indian  island.  The  standard  of  living 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  peoi)le  of  Cuba  are  naturally  higher 
than  those  of  the  Javanese.  In  comj^arison  with  the  Philippines,  con- 
siderable allowanc^e  needs  to  be  made  for  the  diversity  of  conditions 
obt:iining  in  different  parts  of  the  archipelago.  But  taking  equally 
settled  and  developed  districts,  for  instance,  the  country  along  the 
Manila-Dagupan  Railway  in  Luzon  and  that  along  the  central  milway 
of  Java,  there  is  little  to  choose  in  the  apimrent  c^mdition  of  the  people 
hi  either  island.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  Filipino  is  probably 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  Javanese.  He  was,  even  in  Spanish 
times,  better  educatt^d.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  Philippines  the 
wages  of  field  laborers  are  nominall}'  higher  than  in  Java,  but  the  pi*ev- 
alcnce  of  jK^onage  and  of  peculiar  forms  of  tenancy  makes  it  difficult 
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to  estimate  just  how  closely  the  nominal  wage  corresponds  with  tlie 
av^erage  real  earnings  of  lal)orers  in  the  former  countr}-.  But  the  pay 
of  skilled  mechanics,  and  their  real  wages  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
living,  ai'C  higher  in  tlie  Philippines,  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
the  same  might  prove  true  if  an  exact  comparison  could  be  made  of  the 
average  wage  of  rural  workers.  There  is  also  a  greater  diversity  of 
industr}'  and  variety  of  occupations  in  the  Philippines,  and  domestic 
weaving  and  other  household  hainlicrafts  afford  a  gi-adation  of  skill 
and  forms  of  lalx)r  that  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  Java. 
When  we  confine  the  comparison  of  .material  welfare  in  these  two 
islands  to  individual  natives,  therefore,  the  result  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  more  than  negative,  with  a  probabilit}'  that  the  Filipino  "tao"' 
enjoys  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  well-being  than  the  Javanese 
dessaman. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  and  standard  of  living  the  peasants  of  Java 
seem  to  stand  upon  about  the  same  plane  as  the  coolies  of  some  of  the 
more  densely  populated  portions  of  British  India,  and  they  are  hardly 
so  well  off  as  the  the  farm  laborers  of  southern  China.  A  Chinese  mer- 
chant in  Hongkong  stated  that  upon  his  farms  in  China  he  was  paying 
laborers  ^^S  taels  and  chow"  a  month,  which  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
then  prevailing  amounted  to  about  5  cents  a  day  in  American  currency 
besides  hoard.  The  Javanese  rural  worker  can  not  save  clear  this 
amount  after  paying  for  food.  Prohabl3\the  hours  of  work  average 
longer  in  China  than  in  Java,  and  the  Chinese  worker  doubtless  aocom- 
plishcfe  much  more  in  a  daj'  than  the  Javanese.  In  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, to  which  there  is  at  pi'esent  some  movement  of  Javanese  (X)olies, 
the  wages  on  sugar  estates  are  20  cents  silver  and  food,  besides  medical 
attendance.  This  mone}"  wage  is  equivalent  to  9  or  10  cents  in  Amer- 
ican currency.  Upon  railway  construction  and  public  works  5  cents 
more  a  day  is  paid.  In  Ceylon  estate  coolies  earn  about  40  rupee 
cents,  or  over  (]  annas  a  day,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  16  cents 
in  American  currency.  The  "ivages  paid  in  some  parts  of  northern 
India,  where  the  population  is  000  to  the  square  mile,  are  about  one- 
half  the  amount  just  mentioned,  or  3  annas  a  da\'.  In  Burmah,  on  the 
other  hand,  railway  laborers  earn  half  a  rupee,  or  some  20  cents  in 
American  currencv,  a  dav.  On  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  silver 
exchange  these  gold  equivalents  are  only  approximate.  Evident!}"  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Japanese  peasant,  whoso  daily  wage  ranges 
from  8  cents  on  sugar  plantations  to  10  cents  for  road  work,  Ls  little  if 
an}'  better  than  tliat  of  the  poorest  paid  workers  of  India  and  China. 
But  Java  has  not  been  afflicted  with  famine  or  plague,  or  similar  special 
occasions  of  distress,  as  have  the  other  countries  mentioned.  This 
advantage  is  partly  due  to  climatic  and  geographical  causes,  esix^cially 
to  the  fact  tliat  Ja\'a  is  an  insular  countrv  in  the  track  of  the  mon- 
soons,  but  it  is  also  to  be  credited  in  part  to  wise  government.     How- 
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ever,  the  conditions  that  create  our  admiration  for  Dutch  colonial 
administration — and  such  admiration  can  not  be  refused  by  the  visitor 
who  really  knows  Java — are  chiefly  those  that  through  their  super- 
ficial or  obvious  character  appeal  directly  to  the  European  or  American, 
not  those  that  reside  in  the  profounder  depths  of  native  society.  They 
are  manifested  in  substantial  and  well-maintained  public  works,  in 
fields  so  carefully  tilled  that  they  almost  tell  the  story  of  the  intense 
struggle  of  the  teeming  population  for  food,  and  in  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  occidental  civilization  evcr3'^where  within  one's  beck 
and  call. 

Holland  is  a  small  country  with  a  surplus  population,  where  oppor^ 
tunities  for  self -advancement  do  not  abound.  The  number  of  well- 
educated  young  men  of  good  antecedents  who  are  willing  to  make  a 
life  career  of  public  service  in  the  colonies  is  very  large.  Holland 
can,  therefore,  command  a  better  supply  of  men  for  her  colonial 
administration  than  can  the  United  States  for  similar  positions  in  the 
Philippines,  because  in  the  latter  country  ability  is  better  rewarded  at 
home  than  it  can  be  elsewhere.  In  traveling  in  Java  and  coming  in 
contact  with  public  oflScials  in  that  country,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
high  standard  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  gentlemanly  conduct  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  colonial  service.  Holland  has  one  wise  provision 
in  her  colonial  laws.  This  is  the  prohibition  which  prevents  European 
officials  from  becoming  interested  financially^  in  person  or  through 
their  relatives,  in  agricultural  or  other  business  enterprises  or  specu- 
lative undertakings  in  the  colony. 

The  colonial  government  of  Java  is  interested  in  several  industries 
from  which  it  derives  revenue.  In  1902  the  authorities  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  sold  12,457,830  pounds  of  coffee,  from  which  the  net 
receipts  were  $1,214,585,  and  830,359  pounds  of  chincona  bark,  from 
which  the  net  receipts  were  $116,944.  The  latter  was  from  planta- 
ti  ns  conducted  directly  by  the  government.  The  most  profitable 
source  of  revenue,  however,  is  the  tin  mines  of  Banca,  an  island  north 
of  Sumatra  and  not  a  part  of  Java.  From  these  mines  33,769,960 
pounds  of  tin  were  exported  the  year  in  question,  affording  the 
government  a  net  revenue  of  $8,330,330. 

The  Javanese  are  charged  by  white  emploj'crs  with  all  the  sins  of 
industrial  remissness  that  are  anywhere  imputed  to  a  tropical  race. 
They  are  said  to  be  thriftless,  lazy,  and  unambitious.  One  planter 
said:  '*The  Javanese  have  no  moral  sense  of  laziness.  For  them  there 
is  no  such  vice.  They  consider  it  perfectly  proper  not  to  work  so 
long  as  they  have  enough  to  eat  and  wear.""  At  the  Malay  New  Year 
all  servants  and  emplo^^ees  usually  receive  an  advance  of  a  month's 
wages,  which  they  spend  in  two  or  three  da^^s.  It  sometimes  takes 
them  the  whole  following  year  to  work  off  this  debt.  When  the  peas- 
ant has  gathered  his  rice  harvest  he  sits  idling  until  it  is  eaten,  and 
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then  seeks  work  as  a  common  laborer  at  any  wage  that  offers.  The 
^ast  Javanese  or  Madurese  are  said  to  be  somewhat  more  thrifty 
and  to  work  regularly  for  a  mone}^  wage.  Possibly  this  is  a  result  of 
industrial  discipline  alone,  as  Surabaj^a  and  the  sugar  country  adjacent 
have  long  been  the  seat  of  employing  industries.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the 
superior  thrift  and  persistency  as  workers  reported  of  these  laborers 
is  not  a  product  of  race  differences,  the  fact  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  industrial  vices  of  the  Javanese  may  be  corrected  to  some  extent 
by  training  and  the  habit  of  regular  employment.  Europeans  familiar 
with  Java  say  that  it  will  be  diflScult  to  create  new  wants  and  through 
them  new  ambitions  among  the  natives.  One  instance  was  cited  of  a 
Javanese  who  was  worth  $60,000,  who  rented  to  white  tenants  several 
fine  residences,  but  himself  was  content  to  live  in  a  hovel.  The  com- 
plaint often  heard  in  the  Philippines  that  the  natives  do  not  know  the 
value  of  mone}^  and  therefore  that  it  does  not  constitute  for  them  an 
inducement  to  labor,  is  equally  common  in  Java. 

Nevertheless,  the  dense  population  of  the  colony  prevents  any  serious 
dearth  of  labor,  though  planters  sometimes  complain  of  a  shortage 
during  the  season  of  the  rice  harvest.  A  number  of  interviews  with 
Javanese  employers  were  quoted  in  a  report  upon  labor  conditions 
in  the  Philippines,  all  indicating  the  importance  that  is  attached 
to  tactful  administration  of  labor  by  the  Dutch.  Sometimes,  even  in 
Java,  new  plantations  are  opened  or  railways  and  other  public  works 
are  constructed  in  districts  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  labor 
has  to  be  imported.  It  is  then  that  the  Dutchman's  mastery  of  native 
sociology  reveals  itself.  He  does  not  attempt  to  do  violence  to  the 
communal  instincts  of  the  peasants  and  to  treat  them  as  he  would  a 
gang  of  Italians  or  Chinese.  In  the  new  locality  he  reconstructs  so 
far  as  possible  the  physical  surroundings  of  a  Javanese  village.  He 
uses  the  same  policy  that  the  manager  of  a  zoological  garden  might  in 
accustoming  new  visitors  from  the  wilds  to  their  future  home.  If  the 
population  is  to  be  permanent,  as  in  case  of  a  plantation  opened  in  the 
wilderness,  the  dessa  organization  soon  begins  to  take  root,  and  a  local 
labor  supply  is  rapidly  created.  Homesick  laborers  are  allowed  to 
return  to  their  villages,  rather  than  compelled  to  remain  to  affect  the 
whole  body  of  workmen  with  their  nostalgia.  Usually  these  men 
eventually  return,  often  bringing  their  families  and  settling  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  work. 

The  Javanese  have  an  art  and  a  romantic  or  heroic  literature,  though 
neither  appears  to  possess  much  culture  value.  In  the  courts  of  the 
sultans  there  is  an  exceedingly  deliberate  and  elaborate  ceremonial, 
part  of  the  grotesquel}'  artificial  life  of  an  earlier  day.  Upon  the 
whole  what  little  of  these  concrete  evidences  of  higher  activity  is 
reported  to  the  traveler,  or  can  be  observed  by  him  during  a  visit 
to  the  island,  bears  out  the  statement  of  the  Dutch  rulers  that  the 
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Javanese  are  a  race  with  immature  mental  and  moral  endowments.  A 
couple  of  hours  in  the  Batavia  museum,  where  there  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  wooden  models,  illustrating  the  use  of  a  great  number  of 
machines  of  execution  and  torture,  throws  a  sidelight  upon  the  gen- 
erations of  cruelt}'  and  oppression  that  made  the  Javanese  one  of  the 
most  docile  tblcos  in  the  world.  This  people  might  be  described  as  a 
nation  of  obedient  children. 

Java,  then,  is  under  one  aspect  a  materially  progressive  country. 
The  value  of  its  public  works  and  of  its  fields  and  plantations  is 
increasing.  Under  another  aspect  it  is  a  materially  stationary  country. 
The  standard  of  living  and  phj^sical  well-being  of  the  masses  has  not 
risen  and  wages  appear  to  be  fulling.  From  a  social  and  intellectual 
point  of  view  it  is  a  stagnant  countrj^  without  a  vigorous  native  cul- 
ture and  deprived  of  the  possible  inspiration  of  contact  with  occidental 
thought  and  science.  As  one  drives  through  this  land,  populated  with 
crouching  peasants,  transplanting  rice  bj^  hand  in  the  mud  of  over- 
flowed paddy  fields,  or  threads  the  narrow  streets  of  palm-hut  villages 
teeming  with  lively  children  and  lethargic  adults,  or  pushes  his  way 
through  the  crowded  markets,  where  thousands  haggle  over  a  handful 
of  ric«  or  a  bunch  of  field  herbs,  and  round  out  a  day  with  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  sales  or  purchases,  he  sometimes  asks  himself  the  question: 
For  what  end?  Is  the  welfare  of  the  race  or  any  other  sane  end  fur- 
thered by  the  mere  process  of  multiplying  human  lives?  Ought  con- 
ditions in  Java  to  be  what  the}^  are  ?  Most  growing  races  sooner  or 
later  make  some  contribution  to  the  civilization,  or  tlie  art,  or  the 
thought  of  the  world.  It  seems  hardly  normal  that  the  29,000,000 
people  of  Java  should  have  done  nothing.  If  the  Dutch  have  failed 
anywhere,  it  has  been  through  introducing  a  regimen  that  stultifies 
the  intellectualit}^  of  the  people  under  them.  But  it  would  be  a  hasty 
conclusion  to  attribute  this  result  to  government  and  to  the  policy  of 
rulers.  It  may  be  a  quality  of  the  people  themselves.  All  that  can 
be  said  positively  is  that  the  polic}"  of  consulting  only  the  material 
interests  of  a  dependent  race  fails.  The  Javanese  worker  profits  little 
by  the  well-ordered  government  under  which  he  lives,  because  his 
interests  have  not  risen  above  food,  shelter,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
pliysical  wants.  The  door  to  higher  things  has  not  been  opened  for 
him.  No  ambition  spurs  him  to  additional  effort.  His  standard  of 
living  remains  stationary,  or  even  retrogrades  with  the  increasing 
pressure  of  a  growing  population.  Whatever  the  real  cause,  the  ele- 
ments of  economic  and  social  progress  are  lacking  in  Java. 

In  this  respect  the  condition  of  the  Philippines  appears  at  present 
to  be  more  hopeful.  The  people  have  national  aspirations  and  the 
desire  for  culture.  The}"  possess  more  or  less  initiative  in  seeking 
ideal  ends.  If  wisely  directed  these  impulses  will  react  upon  their 
economic  condition  and  establish  a  progressive  movement  in  wages 
an<*  '  '         ""  '*»ncy. 


THE  NEW  BirSSIAir  WOBKUTOMEir'S  COMFEKSATIOIT  ACTC) 

BY   I.  M.  RUBINOW. 

The  new  Russian  workingnien\s  compensation  act,  promulgated  on 
June  2  (15),  1903,  and  eflfective  since  Januarj^  1  (14),  lOOi,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Russian  press  to  be  the  most  imporUint  act  of 
labor  legislation  since  1897,  when  a  normal  working  day  was  estab- 
lished. Prior  to  this  the  workingman's  right  to  compensation  in  case 
of  accidents  was  based  upon  the  civil  law  and  necessitated  litigation 
and  proof  of  the  employer's  negligence.  The  laborer  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  proper  intelligence  for  such  litigation,  and  a  settlement 
for  a  ridiculously  small  sum  was  the  usual  way  even  in  case  of  the 
severest  injuries.  There  was  special  legislation  to  provide  for  com- 
pensation of  miners. 

The  new  law  embraces  in  its  provision  the  wageworkers  of  all  the 
large  manufacturing,  metallurgical,  and  mining  establishments;  all 
employees,  whether  actual  workers  or  supervisors  and  foremen,  are 
included,  provided  their  salary'  does  not  exceed  1,500  rubles  ($772.50) 
a  year.  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  must  compensate  his 
emploj'^ees  for  any  disability  resulting  from  accidents  (occurring  while 
at  work)  which  has  lasted  more  than  three  days,  unless  purpose  or 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured  can  be  proved. 
Subletting  the  work  to  contractors  does  not  relieve  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment  from  the  responsibility.  Agreements  between  the 
employer  and  employee,  waiving  the  right  to  a  compensation  under 
this  act,  are  not  legal  and  do  not  deprive  the  employee  of  his  rights. 

The  act  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of  relief — a  compensation 
and  a  pension.  The  first  is  given  for  temporary  and  the  latter  for 
permanent  disabilitj'.  The  temporar\'  compensation  is  calculated  on 
a  basis  of  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  earnings  for  the  time  of  disabil- 
it}-;  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  annual  earnings  is 
granted  in  case  of  total  and  permanent  disability.  Where  the  disability, 
though  permanent,  is  not  total — i.  e.,  does  not  completely  destroy,  but 
only  diminishes,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  workingman — only  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  average  earnings  must  be 

«The  Government  has  recently  had  under  consideration  to  replace  this   law  a 

eysteiu  of  SUito  insurance  of  workingnien  against  accidents,  to  form  part  of  a  general 

system  of  ini^urance  against  sickness,  accidents,  old  age  and  invalidity,  and  death 

not  caused  bv  accidents. 
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paid.  The  compensation  is  to  be  paid  from  the  day  of  the  injury  till 
the  day  of  either  a  complete  cure  or  of  cessation  of  medical  treatment, 
when  the  injury  may  be  declared  a  permanent  one.  From  that  day 
the  pension  dates.  If  the  pension  is  larger  than  the  compensation,  the 
difference  for  the  time  elapsed  is  to  be  paid  to  the  person  injured  in  a 
lump  sum. 

If  the  person  injured  is  a  child  (12  to  15  years  of  age)  or  a  youth 
(15  to  17  years),  the  amount  of  payment  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
actual  earnings;  but  with  the  growth  of  a  child  into  a  j^outh  or  the 
youth  into  an  adult  the  rate  of  compensation  or  pension  is  increased 
correspondingly  with  the  rise  of  wages  of  unskilled  labor  for  the  various 
age  periods.  In  addition  to  all  payments  the  employer  must  compen- 
sate the  workingman  for  actual  expenses  of  medical  attendance  till  the 
cure  or  cessation  of  treatment,  unless  the  workingman  has  been  receiv- 
ing this  medical  aid  from  the  employer,  i.  e.,  in  the  factory  hospital. 

In  case  of  fatal  accidents  (whether  death  results  immediately  or 
within  two  years  after  the  accident,  as  long  as  it  is  shown  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  accident)  a  special  allowance  of  30  rubles  ($15.45)  for  an 
adult,  or  15  rubles  ($7.73)  for  a  minor,  is  made  by  the  employer  for 
funeral  expenses,  and  a  pension  is  to  be  paid  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of 
the  deceased  wageworker  according  to  the  following  scale:  The  widow, 
as  long  as  she  remains  single,  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  annual 
earnings  of  the  deceased  husband;  children,  whether  legitimate,  legiti- 
matized, illegitimate,  or  adopted,  shall  receive  one-sixth  each  of  the 
earnings  of  the  deceased  parent,  in  case  the  other  parent  remains  alive, 
or  one-fourth  each  if  they  are  left  with  neither  father  nor  mother,  up 
to  15  years  of  age;  where  parents  or  grandparents  were  dependent 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  person  fatally  injured,  they  are  each  entitled 
to^fg^jjjiimy^  the  annual  earnings;  the  same  provision  is  made  for 
^uthf  ul  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  15;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  amount  of 
pension  must  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual  earnings.  If  the 
total  of  the  pensions  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  annual  salary  of  the 
deceased,  the  wife  and  children  are  entitled  to  receive  the  total  indem- 
nity provided  for  them  in  the  law.  If  anything  remains  after  the 
wife  and  children  receive  their  proportions,  it  is  divided  equally  among 
the  other  beneficiaries.  If  the  maximum  fixed  is  exceeded  by  the 
totiil  of  the  pensions  coming  to  the  wife  and  children,  these  pensions 
arc  reduced  proportionately.  Where  both  parents  lose  their  lives  as 
a  result  of  accidents,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  children 
receiving  a  double  pension.  If  the  widow  marries  again,  she  forfeits 
her  rights  to  the  pension,  but  is  entitled  to  the  paj-nient  of  a  sum  three 
times  as  large  as  her  annual  pension  as  a  final  settlement. 

As  the  amount  of  the  compensation  or  pension  depends  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  injured  workingman,  the  method  of  determination  of 
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these  earnings  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law. 
The  following  method  is  prescribed  by  the  act:  The  actual  earnings 
of  the  person  injured,  as  determined  by  the  books  of  the  concern,  for 
the  3'ear  preceding  the  day  of  accident  are  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  of  actual  employment,  and  the  quotient  is  multiplied  by  260  (the 
average  number  of  working  days  in  a  Russian  factory)  for  establish- 
ments which  are  in  operation  the  entire  year.  In  establishments 
operated  normally  only  through  a  part  of  the  year,  the  computation 
of  the  annual  earnings  is  made  by  allowing  the  average  daily  earnings 
for  the  possible  number  of  working  days  during  the  period  of  operation, 
and  for  the  difference  between  260  and  that  number  the  average  daily 
wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  that  locality.  Where  payment  in  kind 
(food  and  lodgings)  constitutes  a  part  of  wages,  20  per  cent  of  the 
money  wages  is  added  for  lodgings  in  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  food  supplied.  Where  the  labor  contract  does  not  include  any 
money  wages  (minors,  apprentices,  etc.),  the  calculation  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  local  wages  for  unskilled  lalK)r,  which  are 
determined  every  3  3'ears  by  the  local  factory  inspectors,  for  the 
various  age  periods,  namely,  children  (12  to  15  years),  youths  (15  to 
17  years),  and  adults  (over  17  years). 

By  a  very  important  provision  the  j'early  payments  of  pension  may 
be  replaced  by  a  single  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  pension,  if  both  sides  agree. 

The  following  method  of  determining  the  degree  of  injury  and 
amount  of  compensation  or  pension  due  is  outlined  in  the  law:  The 
police  and  factor}'  inspectors  must  be  notitied  of  every  accident  with- 
out delay.  Record  is  taken  of  every  accident  by  the  police,  and  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  employer  or  his  representative  and  the  injured 
person,  if  he  be  alive.  A  medical  opinion  is  required  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury  and  disability.  The  physician  must  primarily  testify  as 
to  the  accident  within  the  first  four  days  after  its  occurrence.  The 
termination  of  disability,  the  establishment  of  permanency  of  the  disa- 
bilit}',  its  degree,  the  termination  of  medical  treatment,  the  dependence 
of  a  subsequent  death  upon  the  injury — all  these  facts  must  be  set  forth 
in  the  medical  certificate.  Either  party  has  the  right  to  the  services  of 
the  police  or  municipal  physician.  In  cases  of  failure  to  supply  the 
necessary  information  or  to  keep  required  records  of  the  accidents, 
the  employer  is  fined  25  to  100  rubles  (*12.88  to  ^51.50)  for  each 
offense. 

£ach  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  or  pension  is 
drawn  up  in  form  of  a  contract  and  approved  by  the  factory  inspector, 
who  has  the  right  to  withhold  his  approval  if  he  finds  it  does  not  conform 
to  this  act.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  give  the  neces- 
sary explanations  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  enlighten  the 
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injured  workingman  or  his  relatives  as  to  their  rights  in  the  matter. 
Evidence  must  be  furnished  to  the  factory  inspector  by  either  side,  if 
demanded,  for  the  elucidation  of  their  rights.  If,  however,  the  two 
sides  do  not  come  to  an  agreement,  the  factory  inspector  draws  up  the 
*' protocol"  containing  the  facts  relating  to  the  accident,  and  his  con- 
clusion as  to  the  amount  of  lawfully  due  compensation,  and  the  injured 
person  may  proceed  to  collect  damages  by  suit  according  to  existing 
legislation.  Such  appeals  to  the  courts  are  discouraged^  however,  by 
the  provision  of  the  new  law,  denying  the  right  to  collect  costs  (1)  if 
the  case  is  carried  to  the  court  without  presenting  it  to  the  factory 
inspector,  or  before  the  final  protocol  has  been  issued  by  the  inspector, 
and  (2)  if  the  corax)en8ation  granted  by  the  court  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  offered  by  the  defendant.  Guardians  must  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  minors.  Any  private  agreement,  if  not  cer- 
tified to  by  the  proper  authorities,  does  not  destroy  the  right  to  demand 
compensation  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  compensation  in  cases  of  temporary  disability  must  be  paid  at 
the  same  intervals  as  wages  are  paid.  Pensions  for  permanent  disa- 
bility must  be  paid  monthly.  Every  six  months  evidence  must  be 
furnished  by  the  beneficiary  of  his  being  alive;  in  case  of  a  widow  also 
evidence  of  not  having  married  again.  For  delay  in  payment  of  pen- 
sions, interest  is  added  to  the  amount  due  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per 
month.  A  new  medical  examination  may  be  demanded  every  three 
years  by  either  of  the  pai-ties  to  the  contract  to  determine  if  an3' 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  degree  of  permanent  disability. 

The  individual  emplo5'er  or  the  corporation  is  responsible  for  all 
the  payments  under  this  act,  but  reinsurance  in  any  of  the  authorized 
Russian  insunmce  companies  is  permitted,  and  this  reinsurance  trans- 
fers the  responsibility  from  the  employer  to  the  company,  which 
latter  must  be  sued  in  cases  of  disagreement. 

The  act  further  provides  for  cases  of  voluntary  or  forced  liquida- 
tion of  private  enterprises.  When  a  private  enterprise  intends  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  the  payment  of  all  the  compensations  and  pensions 
must  be  guaranteed  either  by  reinsurance,  or  payment  of  the  amounts 
due  into  some  Government  banking  establishment.  In  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  claims  under  this  act  constitute  a  preferi-cd  claim  upon 
the  assets. 

Only  the  essential  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  here  indicated. 
The  new  law  has  been  acknowleged  by  the  Russian  press  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  previous  legislation.  At  the  same  time  many  shortcom- 
ings of  the  law  are  pointed  out.  First,  it  applies  to  factory  and  mining 
workers  only,  i.  e.,  does  not  include  either  agricultural  wageworkers 
or  emplo}^ees  in  transportation  or  commerce.  Moreover,  the  Russian 
law  draws  a  distinction  between  workingmen  in  ''factories"  and  in 
small  industrial  establishments  (domestic,  etc.),  while  neither  term 
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is  very  ac'curatel}'  defined.  As  a  result  many  industrial  workers  ai'e 
also  excluded  from  the  protection  of  this  law.  The  adjustment  of 
claims  is  practically  intrusted  to  factor}^  inspectors  or  other  official 
bodies,  who've  power  may  not  always  be  wielded  in  favor  of  the  work- 
inf^men,  yet  the  desire  to  avoid  litigation  will  force  the  workingman 
to  accept  any  terms  the  proper  authority  recommends.  The  most 
serious  objection  is  the  insecurity  of  the  payment,  as  the  employer's 
financial  standing  may  be  uncertain  and  failures  are  frequent.  The 
most  important  Russian  organ,  Russkya  Wedomosti,  therefore  insists 
that  the  new  law,  though  much  better  than  the  old  law,  is  3'et  much 
inferior  to  a  well-regulated  system  of  State  insurance. 

The  very  first  months  of  the  action  of  the  new  law  seem  to  indicate, 
however,  that  the  compensation  act  will  approach  a  system  of  insur- 
ance, though  private.  The  manufacturers  in  Moscow,  Lodz,  and  other 
industrial  centers  are  reinsuring  their  workingmen  in  the  authorized 
insurance  companies  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility, others  are  organizing  mutual  insurance  funds  for  the  separate 
trades.  In  this  manner  trade  liability  is  being  substituted  for  indi- 
vidual liability. 


KECENT   EEPOETS   OF  STATE   BXTEEAUS   OF  LABOE  STATISTICS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Nineteeiitli  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
year  ending  November  30^  1903,  Wm.  H.  Scoville,  Commissioner. 
489  pp;  Appendix,  67  pp. 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  report  are  as  follows:  New  factory 
construction,  27  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  149  pages;  descrip- 
tion of  manufactories,  162  pages;  labor  organizations,  23  pages;  strikes 
and  lockouts,  90  pages;  free  public  employment  bureaus,  14  pages; 
labor  laws,  61  pages. 

New  Factory  Construction. — Under  this  head  is  given  a  list  of 
buildings  and  additions  erected  during  the  year  ending  Jul}'  1,  1903, 
to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Location,  material,  dimen- 
sions, and  cost  of  construction  are  given  for  each  new  structure;  also 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  causedtby  building.  In  40  towns 
of  the  State  101  manufacturing  establishments  reported  having  con- 
structed 185  new  buildings  and  additions  to  existing  structures,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $2,367,214.  The  additional  number  of  employees  pro- 
vided for  by  45  of  the  101  establishments  was  3,628. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  part  of  the  report  consists 
chiefly  of  three  tables  showing,  by  industries  for  860  establishments, 
the  number  of  employees,  number  of  days  in  operation,  total  wages 
paid,  average  annual  and  daily  earnings,  value  of  products,  percentage 
of  labor  cost  of  value  of  products,  and  percentage  of  other  expenses 
and  profits.  These  items  are  reported  for  the  years  1902  and  1903, 
and,  except  for  the  last  two  items,  there  is  given  the  percentiige  of 
increase  or  decrease  for  the  latter  year.  Summaries  and  anal^'tical 
text  are  also  given.  A  summary  of  the  more  important  data  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903  is  presented  in  the  table  following. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1903. 

[The  figtirofl  In  the  columns  for  average  number  employed,  average  dava  in  operation,  amount 
paid  in  wages,  and  grosH  value  of  product  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the  full  number  of  establish- 
ments  shown  for  the  various  industries,  but  only  those  reporting  as  to  the  indi\idual  items.  The 
average  annual  earnings  are  bailed  upon  the  average  number  employed  and  the  wages  paid  in  those 
establishments  only  which  reported  these  items  in  1902  ax  well  as  in  1903.] 


Industries. 


Brass  and  bra«s  goods 

Carriages  and  carriage  parts 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  mills 

Cutlery  and  tools 

General  hardware , 

Huts  and  caps 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

I  ron  and  iron  foundries 

Leather  goods , 

Machine  shops 

Musical  instruments  and  parts 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Rubber  goods 

Silk  goods 

Silver  and  plated  ware 

Wire  and  wire  goods 

Wood  working 

Woolens  and  woolen  mills 

Miscellaneous 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


90 
17 
12 
36 
26 
47 
48 
24 
l,-) 
52 
10 
97 
12 
63 
16 
32 
29 
21 
28 
61 
124 


Total. 


860 


Average 
persons 

em- 
ployed. 


25,323 
592 
5,070 
6,824 
7,862 
3,411 

13,636 

2.694 

3.163 

7,508 

443 

11,973 
1,544 
3,196 
5,961 
6,721 
3,863 
1,527 
1.192 
7,298 
8,534 


Average 
days  in 
opera- 
tion. 


306.5 
300.  H 
293.4 
299.6 
296.8 
297.7 
301.1 
28(>.9 
290.9 
300.9 
301.6 
302.2 
300.4 
302.7 
294.2 
299.7 
292.5 
288.6 
294.8 
298.3 
294.7 


128,335 


299.5 


Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee. 


9514.51 
709.90 
308.2:^ 
345.64 
3116.39 
522.  42 
473.63 
498.70 
356.38 
521.64 
500.38 
578.  52 
567.70 
385.63 
463.23 
400.98 
526. 44 
456.80 
495. 12 
407.90 
478. 25 


^id'iS*     Gross  value 
friges'!     ;  of  product. 


$13,049,349 
401,289 
1,607,045 
2,416,204 
2,884,677 
1,717,707 
6,497,344 
1,35K,112 
1.111.129 
3,923,655 
221,668 
6, 899,  M7 
876, 526 
1.233.576 
2, 759, 869 
2, 686, 563 
2,021,438 
68t,  692 
575. 959 
2, 973, 585 
8,981,157 


468.99  59,8i«,391 


963,161,569 
l,072,3n 
5, 457, 488 

10,»15,304 
9,308.599 
3,849,674 

17,504,950 
4,708.192 
4.401,723 

11,104.062 
1,321,517 

16, 157, 762 
3.534,088 
5,603,112 

18,967.505 

10, 755, 146 
7, 596, 616 
3,292,978 
1,612,403 

14,605.158 

12.077,024 


227,087,181 


The  manufacture  of  carriages  and  carriage  parts  shows  the  highest 
average  annual  earnings  per  employee,  viz,  $709.90,  while  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  lowest,  or  $308.23. 

Statistics  of  identical  establishments  for  1902  and  1903  show  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons:  For  average  persons  employed,  1903  shows  an 
increase  over  1902  of  8  per  cent;  for  average  days  in  operation,  1903 
shows  an  increase  over  1902  of  0.4  per  cent;  for  average  annual  earn- 
ings per  employee,  1903  shows  an  increase  over  1902  of  2.3  per  cent; 
for  amount  paid  in  wages,  1903  shows  an  increase  over  1902  of  10.5 
per  cent,  and  for  gross  value  of  product,  1903  shows  an  increase  over 
1902  of  8.4  per  cent. 

Descriptiox  of  Manufactories. — Under  this  head  are  presented 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  73  representative  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  State.  Accompanj^ing  the  descriptions  of  the 
different  plants  is  a  brief  summary,  taken  from  the  Twelfth  United 
States  Census,  of  the  volume  of  business  done  in  manufacturing  in  the 
various  towns  wherein  the  establishments  described  are  located. 

Labor  Organizations. — In  1903  there  were  591  organizations  known 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  State.  During  each  of  the  prior  four 
years  the  number  that  reported  to  the  State  bureau  was  as  follows: 
214  in  1899,  270  in  1900,  340  in  1901,  and  510  in  1902.  Organizations 
were  found  in  43  towns  in  1901,  in  48  in  1902,  and  in  49  in  1903.  Fol- 
lowing the  statistical  presentation  is  a  list  of  'the  unions,  grouped  by 
towns,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary  of  each. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  head  are  given  brief  account- 
of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending'  October  31. 
1903,  and  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  date,  class  of  labor,  nam^ 
of  employer,  location,  num])er  of  employees  involved,  duration,  cau>f's. 
and  results  of  99  disputes.  The  number  of  employees  involved  in 
these  disputes  was  9,217,  with  a  reported  loss  of  time  of  270,449  days. 
and  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  $405,674.  They  took  place  in  33  tow  n- 
of  the  State,  and  39  occupations  were  represented.  Of  the  99  con- 
troversies, the  workmen  were  unsuccessful  in  42  instances,  ii^J  resulted 
successful Ij'^  for  the  workmen,  8  were  partly  successful,  20  were  amii-a- 
bly  settled  or  arbitrated,  and  3  were  unsettled  at  the  time  of  the 
report. 

Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus. — The  operations  for  the  year 
ending  November  30, 1903,  of  the  five  free  public  employment  burcau> 
established  on  July  1,  1901,  are  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Detailed 
statements  are  given  showing  by  sex  the  number  and  kind  of  situa- 
tioiis  secured,  together  with  the  nationality  of  the  applicants.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  results  for  the  year  covered  is  given  in  the  following 
table  for  the  fiv«  cities  in  which  the  bureaus  are  located: 

OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  Bl'RKArs  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  30,  li03. 


Location. 


Hurt  ford  .. 
BrklKr|K>rt 
Now  Havi'i 
Wnterlniry 
Nurwicii .. 


Applicatioii.s  lur 
Kituation^. 

t 

Malefl.    ■  FemnloH. 


I 

3,011 

761  , 
1,51H 

'2  id 


2, 84»J 

1,2:>8 

1,131 

255 


Total. 


ti,  IGo 


7,043 


ApplicH 
he 

Males. 

lioiiit  for 
Ip. 

Females. 

1,512 
092 
57H 
413 
111 

2,208 
2,499 
1.18U 
1,203 
2(i3 

3,306 

7,'!  22 

Potltions  «ecare<]. 


MalcM.    |Fomnl»-*. 


1,433 

615  I 

SH;t  I 

»7| 


l.ThTi 

Mr, 


3,013 


5, 1(>" 


During  the  29  months  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Imreaus  there  were  33,148  applications  for  situations,  15,746  by  males 
and  17,402  by  females.  Employers  made  application  for  7,811  male 
and  17,853  female  workers,  a  total  of  25,004  persons.  As  a  result  of 
the  ojKjrations  of  the  bureaus  19,000  ix>sitions  were  secured,  6,969  by 
males  and  12,031  by  females. 

Labor  Laws. — In  an  appendix  to  the  report  are  presented  Uie  lal>or 
laws  of  the  State,  comprising  tho^e  contained  in  the  general  statutes, 
revision  of  1902,  and  amendments,  January  session,  1903. 
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MAINE. 

Sevefiteenth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
jStatistfcs  fo7*  the  State  of  Maine.  1903.  Samuel  W.  Matthews, 
Commissioner.     227  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  The  cotton  industry,  4 
pages;  the  woolen  industry,  4  pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops  built 
during  1903,  4  pages;  trade  unions,  58  pages;  mineral  springs,  26 
pages;  mineral  resources,  21  pages;  the  apple  industry,  25  pages;  the 
development  of  Millinocket,  25  pages;  railroads,  4  pages;  manufac- 
turing industries,  26  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  work- 
shops, mines,  and  quarries,  18  pages. 

The  Cotton  and  Woolen  Industries. — ^For  the  yeskv  ending  June 
30,  1903,  returns  were  received  from  13  cotton  mills  and  26  woolen 
mills,  showing  for  each  the  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of 
product,  number  of  employees  by  sex  and  age,  weeks  in  operation, 
and  total  annual  and  average  weekly  wages  paid.  In  the  13  cotton 
mills  there  was  a  total  investment  of  $13,282,081,  a  product  of  $13,553,- 
240,  and  a  wage  payment  of  $4,365,930  to  12,255  emploj'ees,  of  whom 
5,034  were  men,  6,658  were  women,  and  563  were  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  The  cost  of  material  used  amounted  to  $7,984,338,  and 
the  mills  were  in  operation  an  average  of  51.7  weeks  during  the  year.- 
In  the  26  woolen  mills  there  was  a  total  investment  of  $4,349,013,  a 
product  of  $7,297,722,  and  a  wage  payment  of  $1,609,270  to  3,851 
employees,  of  whom  2,643  were  men,  1,171  were  women,  and  37  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  material  used  amounted 
to  $4,351,061,  and  the  mills  were  in  operation  an  average  of  51.7 
weeks  during  the  year. 

Eleven  of  the  cotton  and  20  of  the  woolen  mills  also  reported  in 
1902,  so  that  comparative  statistics  can  be  presented  for  identical 
establishments  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  II  COTTON  MILLS  AND  20  WOOLEN  MILLS,  1902  AND  1903. 


Items. 


11  cotton  mills. 


1902.       I       1903. 


Capital  invested '$13,391,722  S13,ia\481 


Cost  of  material ',  $7,093,385 

Wages  pairl ,  $t.a'>7,lll 

Value  of  product 112,383,041 

Avenge  weekly  wasres: 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Average  weeks  in  operation 


J7.81 
»r>.  85 
$:J.07 
61.0 


87, 673,  S74 
84.28y,:kK) 
§13,114,877 


S8.01 
85.99 
r3. 22 
51.7  ' 


20  woolen  mills. 


1902. 


S3.3S0.06I 
$3, 438, 076 
81, 2:  J8, 194 
85,539,181 

89.23 
86.85 
83.94 
51.9 


Average  number  of  employees: 
Men 
Women 
Children 

Total 


1903. 


83, 926, 013 
83,371,612 
81,2r.<;,870 
85,781,641 


89.12 
87.03 

83.97 
51.7 


2,013 

917 

34 

2,964 
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The  table  following  shows  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  product 
applied  to  cost  of  material,  to  wages,  and  remaining  for  minor 
expenses  and  profits;  also  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employee  in 
these  two  industries  for  various  j^ears  from  1880  to  1903: 

PER  CENT  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  APPLIED  TO  COST  OF  MATERIAL.  TO  WAGES,  AND  TO 
MINOR  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE 
IN  THE  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  INDUSTRIES,  1880  TO  1903. 


Year. 


1880 
1890 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Cotton  industry. 


Per  cent  of  value  of  product 
applied  to— 


Cost  of 
material. 


Wages. 


55.0 
65.2 
67.9 


52. 
61. 
53. 
57. 
57. 


68.9 


22.0 
28.5 
83.1 
34.8 
36.6 
35.0 
33.5 
32.8 
32.2 


^  I  Average 

Minor      annual 

expenses  earnings. 

and      I 
profits.  I 


23.0 

16.3 

9.0 

12.8 

1L6 

11.1 

9.4 

9.9 

8.9 


«249.73 
312.50 
289.50 
270.91 
300.00 
319.62 
321.11 
336.10 
356.26 


Woolen  industry. 


Per  cent  of  value  of  product 
applied  to— 


Minor 

Coat  of 
material. 

Wages. 

expenses 

and 
profits. 

64.2 

15.6 

20.2 

65.9 

21.7 

12.4 

65.4 

25.1 

9.5 

60.1 

23.4 

16.5 

65.5 

21.7 

12.8 

55.9 

21.9 

22.2 

60.0 

22.6 

17.4 

61.9 

22.4 

15.7 

69.6 

22.1 

18.3 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 


S337.51 
377.03 
348.79 
375.20 
354.71 
416. 10 
388.77 
427.80 
417.88 


Since  1897  in  the  cotton  industry  the  proportion  of  value  of  product 
applied  to  wages  shows  a  range,  approximately,  of  from  33  to  35  per 
cent,  and  in  the  woolen  industry  of  from  22  to  25  per  cent.  During 
the  period  embraced  in  the  table  the  general  tendency  of  average 
annual  earnings  has  been  upward. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built. — The  returns  show  that  in 
96  towns  124  buildings  were  erected,  or  enlarged,  remodeled,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,436,900.  These  improvements  pro- 
vided for  3,343  additional  employees.  The  returns  for  the  13  years 
1891  to  1903  arc  summarized  below: 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  AND  SHOPS  BUILT  OR  ENLARGED,  ETC..  DURING  THE  YEARS  1891 

TO  1903. 


Year. 


1891 
1K92 
1893 
1H91 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1H99 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Number 
of  towns. 


86 
89 
81 
48 
75 
62 
74 
64 
103 
114 
94 
91 
96 


Number 
of  build- 
ings. 

Aggregate 
cost. 

New  em- 
ployees. 

110 

f3.023,K')0 

4,278 

114 

2,128,000 

4.812 

108 

W1.725 

2.526 

55 

663.700 

1,039 

102 

1,367,800 

2,797 

77 

1,05.^900 

1.470 

95 

827,600 

2,339 

72 

676, 100 

2,024 

138 

6,800,700 

4.990 

167 

2,174,825 

5,539 

121 

5,('>38,200 

6.337 

129 

2,776,930 

6.017 

124 

1,436,900 

8,343 

Trade  Unions.- -A  list  of  the  labor  unions,  by  cities  and  towns,  is 
given,  with  membership,  initiation  fees,  dues,  benefit  features,  daily 
hours  of  labor,  daily  wages,  and  other  essential  facts.  According  to 
returns  received  bv  ♦'--  ^-""au,  there  were,  in  35  cities  and  towns  of 
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the  State,  174  unions,  164  of  which  repoi*ted  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  12,829. 

There  were  52  unions,  with  4,041  members,  which  reported  as  to 
time  and  earnings.  The  results  of  these  reports  are  summarized  in 
the  table  which  follows: 

STATISTICS  OP  52  TRADE  UNIONS.  1903. 


Unions. 


Builders 

Cotton-mill  workers... 

ClothinfT  makers 

Granite  workers 

Ironworkers 

L«  borers 

Printers 

Pulp  and  pap>er  makers 

Rail  way  employees 

Stationary  firemen 

Team  drivers 

Woodworkers 

M  iscellaneous 


Number 
report- 
ing. 

19 

Member- 
ship. 

1,794 

3 

147 

2 

80 

9 

f)55 

1 

56 

3 

377 

2 

117 

4 

157 

2 

209 

2 

9H 

1 

95 

1 

250 

3 

1 

106 

ATeraec    Average    Average 
aaysiohi.   ^.Qrite^j  .    wages. 


78 
20 
94 
44 
15 
33 
12 


10 

4 

12 

152 

15 


234 

292 
218 
268 
297 
279 
300 
3:^7 
302 
308 
300 
160 
297 


12.63 


1. 
1. 
2. 


83 
33 

50 


2.36 


63 
09 
91 
34 
1.67 
1.75 
2.60 
2.14 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


9614 
534 
291 
671 
700 
456 
6'28 
644 
708 
515 
626 
400 
635 


Railroads. — For  the  3'ear  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  8,111 
employees  in  the  service  of  the  20  steam  railroads  of  the  State.  The 
amount  paid  in  wages  by  these  roads  aggregated  $4,325,379.58.  The 
average  daily  wages,  including  general  officers,  increased  from  $1.81 
in  11)02  to  §1.86  in  1903;  and,  not  including  general  officers,  from  $1.76 
in  1902  to  $1.82  in  1903.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  was 
287.  The  average  annual  income  of  emplo3'ees,  including  general 
officers,  was  $533;  not  including  general  officers,  $522. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  was  employed  upon  the 
street  railwavs  of  the  State  1,125  persons,  to  whom  were  paid  $553,500 
in  wages.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  was  300,  the  average 
annual  earnings  $492,  and  the  average  daily  wages  $1.64. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — This  consists  of  statistics  of  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  the  State,  including  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper, 
compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Census. 


VIRGINIA. 

Sixth  Annual  Mepcn^t  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  LuJustrial  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Virginia.  1903.  James  B.  Doherty,  Commissioner. 
v,  207  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads:  Industrial  statistics,  57  pages;  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, 24  pages;  lal)or  laws,  49  pages;  decisions  of  courts  relating 
to  labor,  67  pages;  Prison  Association  of  Virginia,  4  pages;  Negro 
Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia,  3  pages. 

Industrial  Statistics.— In  1902  returns  were  received  from  118 
general  contractors  in  the  building  trades,  reporting  a  volume  of 
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business  done  aggregating  $3,200,571.  Hours  of  labor  bad  been 
reduced  without  encroaching  on  the  daily  wage,  and  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  State  9  hours  had  been  adopted  as  a  day's  work.  A  gen- 
eral increase  in  wages  also  prevailed,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
increase  being  10  per  cent,  though  a  number  of  increases  of  12i,  15, 
20,  and  25  per  cent  were  reported.  Fifteen  subcontracting  firms  of 
bricklayers,  52  of  painters  and  paperhangerjs,  and  65  of  plumbers, 
gas  fitters,  and  tinners  reported,  respectively,  value  of  work  done 
during  1902  at  $235,111,  $258,589,  and  $793,830.  Where  hours  of 
labor  were  reported,  they  were,  generally,  8  or  9  per  day.  Wages  of 
skilled  workmen  were  reported  as  being  substantially  advanced. 

The  value  of  product  in  1902  of  13  firms  manufacturing  brick  and 
tile,  9  manufacturing  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  of  95  saw  and  plan- 
ing mills  amounted  to  $315,261,  $708,884,  and  $4,319,610,  respectively. 
Hours  of  labor  per  day  ranged  from  8  to  12,  10  hours,  however, 
being  the  number  in  the  majority  of  establishments.  In  the  sash, 
door,  and  blind  factories  the  wages  paid  aggregated  $202,365,  and  in 
tlie  saw  and  planing  mills  $1,072,828.  During  1902,  5  firms  manufac- 
turing agricultural  implements  reported  as  value  of  product  $407,031, 
aggregate  wages  paid  $128,879,  average  days  worked  294,  and  daily 
hours  of  labor  10;  21  canneries  reported  as  value  of  product  $217,509, 
aggregate  wages  paid  $37,730,  average  days  worked  67,  and  daily  hours 
of  labor  10;  20  tanneries  reported  as  value  of  product  $5,091,329, 
aggregate  wages  paid  $308,244,  average  days  worked  266,  and  daily 
hours  of  labor  10,  as  a  rule. 

Twenty-eight  reports  received  from  the  railroads  of  the  State  show 
for  1902  a  total  of  $10,949,384.56  paid  in  wages  to  24,094  employees. 
The  average  daily  wages  were  $1.49.  The  table  following  shows,  by 
occupations,  the  number  employed  and  the  average  daily  wages  for 
1901  and  1902,  and  the  total  paid  in  wages  during  1902: 

NUMBER  AND  WAGES  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


General  clerks 

Station  agents 

other  station  men 

Eni^inemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

other  trainmen 

MachiniHts 

Car  pe  nters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  traclimen 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 
Telepraph  operators  and  dispatchers. 

EmployeeH,  floating  equipment 

Other  employees  and  laborers 


Total 


Numljer  of  em 

Average  daily 

plo) 

'ees. 

1902. 

Wi\ge9. 

1901. 

1901. 
11.91 

1902. 
$1.90 

1,H9 

1.092 

1,065 

863 

1.45 

1.42 

2,220 

1,916 

1.34 

1.25 

1.247 

923 

3.84 

4.22 

1,438 

1,028 

1.74 

2.a5 

871 

679 

8.03 

8.07 

2,113 

1,716 

1.50 

1.62 

905 

712 

2.15 

2.24 

1,848 

1,512 

1.68 

L63 

8,421 

3,359 

1.58 

1.54 

963 

639 

1.41 

1.89 

7,449 

5,405 

.96 

.99 

1,144 

596 

1.81 

1.22 

1,021 

724 

1.60 

1.62 

356 

803 

1.46 

1.83 

4,006 

2,628 

1.33 

1.26 

31.206 

24.094 

1. 52 

1.49 

Total  wages, 
1902. 


S724, 
419, 
729, 

1,120, 
Ml, 
623, 
773, 
466, 
726, 

1,520, 
306, 

1,201, 
247, 
403, 
146, 


172.57 
742.93 
314.77 
589.70 
319. 19 
990.89 
797. 40 
134.43 
430.87 
263.90 
743. 10 
529.96 
864.33 
950.57 
96ti.41 
603.54 


10,949,384.56 
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Accidents  to  railroad  employees  during  1902  resulted  in  45  being 
killed  and  646  being  injured. 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation. — A  historical  review  of  this  sub- 
ject is  given,  together  with  a  reproduction  of  the  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation laws  of  several  of  the  States. 

Labor  Laws  and  Court  Decisions. — In  this  part  of  the  report 
are  reproduced  from  the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  and  laws  of  various  States 
relating  to  labor  enacted  during  1902.  The  complete  labor  laws  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  are. also  published  in  this  part  of  the  re{K)rt. 

Prison  Association  of  Virginia  and  Negro  Reforbiatort 
Association  of  Virginia. — A  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  these  two  reformatory  institutions,  the  former  of  which  is  for 
whites,  concludes  the  report. 
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BECENT  FOEEIGK  STATISTICAL  PITBLICATIOHS. 

AUSTRIA. 

ArheiterverhdltiiiHse  Im  Ostrau-Kanoiner  Stelnhohl^nrexneTi^e.  Darge- 
stollt  vom  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  im  Handelsininisterium. 
I.  Theil.  Arbeit><zeit,  Arbeitiileistungen,  Lohn-  und  Einkommens- 
verhftltnisse.     1904.     lii,  128,  583*  pp. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in 
Austria  undertaken  in  1901  by  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
covering  what  is  known  as  the  Ostrau-Karwin  coal-mine  district, 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1900,  to  Juno  30,  1901.  This  district 
includes  the  Crown  lands  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  in  which  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  Austrian  coal-mine  workers  are  employed.  The  inquiry 
embraced  in  its  scope  the  labor  conditions  in  coal  mining,  coking  plant**, 
manufacturing  establishments,  various  handicrafts,  and  agriculture. 

This  volume,  which  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  entire  report, 
relates  to  the  hours  of  labor,  efficiency,  and  earnings  of  wageworkers. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  covering 
583  pages,  and  contains  the  detailed  results  of  the  investigation.  These 
tables  arc  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  by  a  reproduction 
of  the  schedules  of  inquiry  used  and  instructions  issued  for  guidance 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  investigation. 

Coal.  —By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  coal-mine 
labor.  The  statistical  presentation  shows,  in  various  coml>inationH, 
for  each  mine  sepanitely  and,  })y  summarized  statements,  for  the  entire 
district,  the  number  of  mine  workers,  the  number  of  shifts  worked, 
the  wages  and  the  income  of  coal-mine  emplo3'ees.  The  investigation 
covers  38  mines,  employing  an  average  of  34,925  mine  workers.  The 
following  table  shows  by  occupations  the  actual  number  of  mine  workers 
employed  in  the  entire  district  during  each  month  and  the  avei-age 
number  for  the  entire  year  from  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901: 
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ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  COAL-MINE  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIN  COAL-MINE 
DISTRICT   EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901. 


Occupations. 

July, 
1900. 

Aug., 
1900. 

Sept., 
1900. 

Oct., 
1900. 

408 

104 

12,700 

Nov., 
1900. 

De<'.,  Jan., 
1900.    1901. 

410       401 

103       104 

12. 721  12. 802 

Feb.,  1  Mar., 
1901.    1901. 

399       897 

1(M'      103 

12,91412,876 

Apr., 
1901. 

394 

104 

12. 757 

May. 
1901. 

June, 
1901. 

Aver- 
age 
for 

year. 

Below  ground: 
Mine    bosses, 
foremen,  etc.. 

Enginemen 

Miners 

1 
1 

407       410,      410 

104       IQt!      1(M 

12. 618 12, 64712, 700 

410 

104 

12.716 

1 

391.      389       408 

106       107       104 

12, 692.12, 443 12, 716 

Trammers 

HclDors 

7,545  7,642  7,815 
3,693   3.777   3.884 

8,298  8; 8*20  81979;  9,200 
4,208    4,527^  4.6571  5.069 

9,272;  9,284   91096 
5,195   5.3061  5-278 

9,119>  8,969;  8,669 
5,360  5, '266  4.684 

•24  580 

' 

'       '     ' 

26.576 

Total 

24,367 

24.913 

25. 718  26. 577 

26. 870 

27,676 

27,884 

27,966127,629 

27, 658  27. 164 

I                        1                        i 

Above  ground: 
Foremen,  etc... 

Enginemen 

Skilled  workers. 
Laborers,  male  . 
Laborers,  female 

147 

894 

1.926 

2,771 

2, 123 

1 

148       150 

894       900 

1,954   1.961 

2.780|  2,837 

2,149|  2,131 

158 

903 

1,994 

2,910 

2,165 

162       160 

895i      896 

2,010  2,016 

2,976,  2,992 

2,226   2,203 

1 

161 

906 

2,048 

2,997 

2,311 

162 

904 

2,052 

3,130 

2,315 

161 

910 

2,074 

3,170 

2,393 

161 

906 

2,090 

3, 159 

2.357 

165 

894 

2.112 

3.207 

2,372 

167 

889 

2,110 

3,190 

2,292 

8.648 

158 

900 

2,028 

3,010 

2,253 

Total 

7,861 

7.925  7,979   8,130 

8.269   8.267 

8.423 

8,563  8,708|  8,673   8,750 

8.349 

Total    above 
and    below 
ground 

32,228 

1 

1 
32,50532,892 

i 

33,848 

34,846 

35,137 

35, 999 

1 
1 

36, 447.36, 674  36, 302  36, 408  35, 812  34, 925 

1            1            1            1 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  from  July,  1900, 
to  March,  1901,  inclusive,  there  was  a  steady  increase  each  month  in 
the  total  number  of  employees,  the  total  increase  in  the  nine  months 
being  equal  to  13.8  per  cent.  During  the  succeeding  3  months  the 
numljer  fluctuated  somewhat.  In  April  there  was  a  decline  of  1  per 
cent,  in  May  a  slight  increase  of  0.3  per  cent,  and  in  June  a  decrease 
of  1.6  per  cent. 

The  following  two  tables  show  the  average  gross  earnings  and  wage 
deductions  of  coal-mine  workers  in  this  district  and  the  number  of 
shifts  worked  during  the  3'ear  ending  June  30,  1901: 

AVERAGE  GROSS  EARNINGS,  WAGE  DEDUCTIONS,  AND  NET  EARNINGS,  PER  EMPLOYEE, 
OF  COAL-MINE  WORKERS  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIN  COAL-MINE  DISTRICT  DURING  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901. 


Average 
numl)er  of 
employees. 

Gross  earnings. 

Occupation. 

Wages,  (a) 

Gratuities, 
etc. 

S10.99 

2.51 

Ml 

.61 

.23 

School  con- 
tributions. 

Total. 

Below  ground: 

Mine  bos.'»es,  foremen,  etc 

• 

403 

IW 

12,716 

8,669 

4,684 

92M.  59 
223.85 
225. 72 
138.26 
104.10 

11.99 

1.16 

.62 

.05 

$277.57 

Enginemen  

227.52 

Miner?* 

227. 45 

Trammers 

138.92 

Heli>er» 

104.33 

Total 

26.576 

176.  a4 

.95 

.35 

177. 64 

Above  ground: 

Foremen,  etc 

158 

900 

2,028 

3,010 

2,253 

229.74 
215. 14 
206.86 
137. 85 
64.86 

10.18 

3.91 

.30 

.61 

.01 

1.12 
.69 
.21 
.31 

241.04 

Enginemen  

219. 74 

Skilled  workers 

207.37 

I^iborers,  male 

138. 77 

Laborers,  female 

64.87 

Total 

8,349 

144,98 

.91 

.26 

146. 15 

Total  above  and  below  ground 

34, 925 

168.84 

.94 

.33 

170. 11 

o  After  deductions  for  explosives. 
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AVKRAGE  GROSS  EARN  TNG  R,  WAGE  DEDUCTIONS,  AND  NET  EARNINGS.  PER  EMPLOTIE. 
OF  COAL-MINE  WORKERS,  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIN  COAL-MINE  DISTRICT  DURING  THE 
YK.\R  ENDING  JLNE  30, 1901— C\)n tin ued. 


Occapation. 

To<»l«, 
et<.'. 

Below  fo^und: 
Mine  bones, 
etc 

foremen, 

90.05 

Enginemen 

.02 

Miiien 

.10 

Triimmen 

.07 

Uelpen. ..... 

,10 

Total 

.09 

Wage  deduct  lorn. 


Above  KTonnd: 

Foremen,  etc 

Eiifrinemen 

Skilled  workera  . 
Labi>ri*rfi,  male .. 
Laboren,  female 

Total 


Total  above  and  be- 
low gronnd 


Mar- 

riiif^c 
fees. 


(«) 

SO.  03 
.01 
.01 


.02 


.19 
.06 
.04 
.02 
.01  I 


.04 

.03 
.08 
.01 


03 


01 


.07 


.02 


Insur- 
ance. 


fl2.96 
9.61 
9.11 
6.22 
8.47 


n.89 


9.99 

9.07 
7.97 
6.85 
2.80 


6.20 


6.73 


Fines. 


80.03 
.05 

.83 
.40 
.21 


.83 


.01 

.12 
.09 
.18 
.06 


.10 


.27 


Indem- 
nirtca- 1  Tot*il. 

tiOHH. 


to.  01 
.02 
.14 

.08 
.11 


812.45 
9.70 
9.71 
6.78 
S.90 


Net 

earn- 
ings. 


8265.12 
217.H2 
217. 74 
183.14 
100.43 


.11 


7.44  I  170.20 


.01 

10.24 

.01 

9.29 

.02 

6.15 

.01 

7.02 

(«►) 

2.87 

230.80 
210.45 
199.22 
181. 75 
62.50 


.01 


6.85  I  139.80 


.09 


7.18 


162.93 


Sick 
benetlU*' 

reived. 


Aetna! 

tOt«t  II.- 

conu.'. 


§1.28 
.61 

2.11 
1.58 
1.06 


1.71 


826f.  I'.'i 
21'*  4;j 
21'>  s- 

101.  i9 


171.91 


l.OK 

.96 
1.04 
1.67 

.67 


1.28 


231. f^ 
211  41 

•My  Ni 

6il7 


lll.(^ 


1.61 


164.54 


a  80.002. 
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SHIFTS   WORKED  BY    COAL-MINE  WORKERS    IN    THE   OSTRAU-KARWIN   CX>AL-MIN£ 

DISTRICT  DURING  THE  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901. 


Occupation. 


Below  ground: 

Mine  bosses,  foremen,  etc. 

Enginemeu 

MilKTM 

Trammerii 

UolperM 


Average 

numbiT 

of  em- 

ployccM. 


408 

104 

12,  716 

8,669 

4,('*^i 


ToUl. 


26, 57r» 


Average  number  of  uhLftJt  worked  during  year. 


I 


Total. 


Night  8hifU. 

Per  oeat 


iSunday  and  holiday 
ahUta 


817.25 

JfiM.  00 
265. 75 
251.75 
251.00 


260.  '^5 


>  Number 


134.00 
127. 50 
109. 75 
101.50 
99.25 

10.').  75 


of  total. 


42.8 

38.9 
41.3 
40.8 
89.1 


Number. 


29.25 

38.00 
4.60 
4.50 
2.50 


40.6 


4.50 


I  Percent 
I  of  total. 


9.2 

11.6 

1.7 

1.8 

to 

1.7 


Above  ground: 

Foremen,  etc 

Enginemen 

Skllle<I  workorH.. 
Labort'fH,  male. . . 
Laborera,  female. 


Total 

Total  above  and  below  gn)und 


158 

'S.^:',.  U) 

900 

:{:i6.  75 

2.()2X 

L*>>7.  2.') 

3.010 

2Nk  2:> 

2. 253 

265.  .10 

• 

8. 349 


3-1,^25 


2.H7. 50 
200.75 


75.  75 
13.>.  50 
:fj.  25 
7U.  25 
67.00 

22.4 
40.8 
11.2 
24.5 
25.2 

43. 25 
40.75 
17.00  1 
20.50 
4.  75 

67. 25 

'23.4 

18.00 

96.50 

30.2 

7. 75 

12.1 
5.5» 
7.2 
1.8 


6.3 


2.9 


Of  the  35,812  coal-mine  workci-s  employed  on  June  30, 1901,  25,757, 

or  71.9  per  cent,  were  piece  or  contract  workers,  and  10,055,  or  28.1 

per  cent,  were  paid  by  the  shift.     Of  the  underground  workers  93.5 

••er  cent  were  pieceworkers,  and  of  the  surface  workers  69.3  per  cent 

ore  paid  b}'  the  shift,  the  pieceworkers  predominating  below  and 

(3  time  workers  above  ground. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  underground  mine  workers  are  regulated  by 

J  law  of  June  21,  18S4,  which  provides  that  the  duration  of  the  shift 
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shall  not  exceed  V2  boars,  while  the  actual  working  time  shall  not 
exceed  10  hours.  In  thin  coal-mine  district  it  was  found  that  of  the 
38  mines  investigated,  the  length  of  the  shift  worked  by  each  indi- 
yidiial  worker  was  8  hours  in  ii  mines,  including  the  time  for  deswnd- 
ing,  but  exclusive  of  that  required  for  ascending,  the  shifts  ]>eginning 
at  6  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  10  p.  m.  In  4  mines  the  regular  working  shifts 
of  all  mine  workers — tliat  is,  the  time  between  which  the  first  man 
arrived  and  the  last  man  departed — was  10  hours  per  day,  including 
time  for  descending  and  ascending,  the  hours  being  from  6  a.  m.  to  4 
p.  m.  and  from  6  p.  m.  to  4  a.  rl  In  the  remaining  32  mines  the 
length  of  the  shift  for  each  individual  mine  worker,  including  time 
for  descending  and  ascending,  was  10  hours,  the  day  shift  in  24  mines 
beginning  at  6  a.  m.  and  ending  at  4  p.  m.  and  the  night  shift  l)egin- 
ning  at  0  p.  m.  and  ending  at  4  a.  m.,  while  in  8  mines  the  day  shifts 
were  the  same  but  the  night  shifts  were  from  4  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  In 
individual  cases,  however,  mine  workers  at  certain  classes  of  difficult 
or  straining  occupations  were  found  to  work  only  8  hours,  even  though 
the  customary  shift  was  10  hours. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  surface  workers  were  mostly  12  per  day,  with 
an  intermission  of  2  hours.  Persons  employed  in  handling  the  coal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  such  as  wheelers,  screeners,  and  loaders,  worked 
10  hours  without  intermission.  Enginemen  and  firemen  employed 
above  ground  at  the  pumping,  ventilating,  compressing,  and  electrical 
machinery  worked  8  hours  per  day  in  a  number  of  the  mines,  but  hoist- 
ing engineers  as  a  rule  worked  8  hours  per  day.  There  was  no  over- 
time worked  at  any  of  the  mines  in  the  Ostrau-Karwin  district  during 
tlie  year. 

Coke. — The  data  relating  to  coke  workers  cover  8  establishments, 
employing  an  average  of  2,287  persons.  The  statistical  presentation 
is  analogous  to  that  relating  to  coal-mine  workers,  and  shows  in  various 
combinations  the  number  of  employees,  the  number  of  shifts  worked, 
the  wages,  and  the  earnings  of  employees.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  occupations,  the  actual  number  of  coke  workers  employed  in  the 
entire  district  during  each  month,  and  the  average  number  for  the 
entire  period  from  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30, 1901: 

ACTl'AL  XTMBER  OF  COKE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIX  COAL-MINE 
DISTRICT  EACH  MONTH  DURING  TIJE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901. 


Occupation. 

1 
Julv,  An?..  Sept.. 
1900.     1900.    1900. 

1 

Oct.. 
1900. 

17 
IIK 

Ibo 
9hl 
67H 
272 

Nov., 

1900. 

Doc,  J»in., 
19U0.    1901. 

Feb.. 
1901. 

Mar.. 

'lUOl. 

Apr. 

1901. 

-May. 

1901. 

.Tune, 
1901. 

.\ver- 

aKe 

for 

year. 

Foremen,  etc 

Enginemen 

Skilled  workers 

Furnace  men  

Lalxircrs.  male 

LalM>reni,  female... 

17  ■      17  '      17 
115       117  ■     118 
151  .     l.>4  '     1.50 
978       9N)       987 
61 S       6J0       r»34 
2H7       275       273 

17 
119 
161 
9X8 
706 
276 

17  '       17 
120  :    121 

161 ;    UXl 

992       99:? 
705       713 
277  ;     308 

17 
121 
169 
992 
743 
316 

16 
120 
1(W 
99*3 

7:>9 

317 

16 
120 
178 
977 
773 
817 

16 
124 

IHO 

980 
788 
S18 

16 
124 
180 
965 
752 
311 

17 
V20 
161 
9M 
707 
295 

Total 

2, 16(5    2.163   2,179   2,221 

1                         1 

2,267   2,272   2,310   2,358   2,373 

2,381    2.406    2,'M»     2,287 

1             1 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  while  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  August,  1900,  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  month,  the  number  steadily  increased  each  month  from 
August,  1900,  to  May,  1901,  the  total  increase  for  the  10  months  being 
equal  to  11.2  per  cent.  In  the  last  month  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.5 
per  cent. 

The  following  two  tables  are  similar  in  their  presentation  to  the 
tables  relating  to  coal-mine  workers.  They  show  the  average  earn- 
ings of  coke  workers  in  this  district,  and  the  number  of  shifts  worked 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

AVERAGE  GROSS  EARNINGS,  WAGE  DEDUCTIONS,  AND  NET  EARNINGS,  PER  EMPLOYEE, 
OF  COKE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIN  COAL-MINE  DISTRICT  DURING 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901. 


Occupation. 


Foremen, etc 
Enginemen  . 
Skilled  work- 
ers   

Fumacemen 
Laborers, 

male 

Laborers,  fe- 
male   


Total.. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Gros.s  earnings. 


Wage  deductions. 


Wa- 
ges. 


Gra-  School 


tui- 
tics, 
etc. 


.  con- 
tribu- 
tions. 


17333.88' 
120208.75 

I  I 

164196.24 
9M  220. 71 

I 
707137.39 

295  80.03 


TotaLiT^;^ 


8  9         S 

1.603a'>.48 

51i209.26i    0.01 


Mar-  In- 
riage'  sur- 
fees.   ance. 


.031196.271    (a) 
.44  221.241      .01 


.09 


137. 50|    {b) 
80.031      .01 


0.03 

.02 
.01 


14.30 
8.51 

7.33 

8.48 


Fines 


2,287175.26|      .05         .26175.57,      .01 


.01|    5.20 
....1    2.42 


.01 


6.65 


0.22 
.07 

.06 

.17 

.19 
.05 


In- 

dem- 

nifl- 

ca- 

tions. 


Net 
earn- 
Total  I  Ings. 


Sick 
bene- 
fits 
re- 
ceiv- 
ed. 


S         8         » 

14.52  320.96'    1.99 


Ac- 
tual 
total 
in- 
come. 


8 

322.95 


i'^) 


8.62  200.04 

I 
7.41188.86 


.76,201.40 
.97,189.83 


8.67  212.571    1.25213.82 


5.40132.10'    1.60 

I  I 

2.48  77.55'    1.07 


133.60 
78.62 


.15    (c)    I    6.82168.75     1.27170.02 


O80.002. 


b  80.00-1. 


c  Too  small  to  estimate. 


SHIFTS   WORKED  BY   COKE   WORKERS  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIN  COAL-MINE  DISTRICT 

DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1901. 


Average 

em- 
ployees. 

Average 

number  of  shifts  worked  during  year. 

Occupation. 

Total. 

Night  shifts. 

Sunday  and  holi- 
day shifts. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Foremen,  etc 

17 
120 
164 
984 
707 
295 

322.26 
881.50 
296.00 
818.25 
297.00 
295.00 

132.25 
151.00 
26.00 
142.25 
111.75 
108.50 

41.0 
45.5 
8.7 
44.7 
37.6 
36.8 

27.25 
80.75 
22.25 
80.00 
25.50 
18.76 

8.4 

Enirinemen 

9.8 

Skilled  workers 

7.6 

Furnace  men 

9.4 

lAborers,  male 

8.6 

Laborers,  female 

6.3 

Total 

2,287 

808.00 

120.50 

39.1 

26.76 

8.7 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  the  average  gross  wages 
per  employee  during  the  year  amounted  to  $175.26,  the  average 
allowances  on  account  of  gratuities  and  school  contributions  to  $0.31, 
and  the  total  gross  earnings  to  $175.57.  The  total  deductions  amounted 
to  $6.82,  leaving  $168.75  for  net  earnings.    Adding  to  the  net  earnings 
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the  sick  benefits  of  $1.27,  makcvS  the  actual  total  income  per  employee 
for  the  year  equal  to  $170.02. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  earnings  of  coal 
mine  workers  shows  that  the  wages,  the  total  gross  earnings,  the  net 
earnings,  and  the  total  actual  income  were  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
coke  workers  than  the  corresponding  items  relating  to  coal  workers. 

The  second  table  shows  for  each  principal  occupation  the  average 
number  of  shifts  worked  per  employee  and  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  night  shifts  and  Sunday  and  holiday  shifts  worked  during  the 
year. 

Of  the  2,348  persons  employed  on  June  30,  1901,  1,435  or  61.1  per 
cent  were  paid  by  the  shift  and  913  or  38.9  per  cent  were  piece  or  con- 
tract workers.  The  foremen,  enginemen,  and  female  laborers  were 
paid  exclusively  by  the  shift.  Piece  or  contract  workers  represented 
46.1  per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers,  61.6  per  cent  of  the  furnacemen, 
and  31.4  per  cent  of  the  day  laborers. 

Manufactures. — ^The  investigation  relating  to  the  labor  conditions 
in  manufacturing  industries  covered  the  period  from  January  1, 1901, 
to  June  30,  1901,  and  embraced  101  establishments,  with  18,729 
employees,  including  18  apprentices  without  pay,  grouped  according 
to  the  classification  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  101  MANUFACTURING   ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  OSTRAU- 
KARWIN  COAL-MINE  DISTRICT  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1901. 

[Eighteen  apprentices,  receiving  no  pay,  were  not  included  in  the  table.] 


Industry. 

Brick 

M<*tal«  and  machinery / 

Celluloids  and  rooting  paper 

Chemical  industries 

Mining  and  smelting 

Other  Industries 

Total 

1 

Number 

Number  of  employees. 

of  estab- 
lish- 

Piece 

Time 

Total. 

ments. 

workers. 

workers. 

1 

14 

296 

304  ' 

600 

8 

990 

765 

1,755 

3 

244 

588 

832 

13 

178 

1,882  ■ 

2,060 

28 

6,599 

5,615 

12,214 

35 

91 

1,159 

1,250 

101 


8,398         10,313 


18,711 


Of  82  establishments  reporting  hours  of  labor,  39  with  11,698 
employees  operated  day  and  night  shifts  of  equal  length;  in  2  estab- 
lishments with  1,177  employees  the  duration  of  the  day  shift,  exclusive 
of  periods  of  rest,  was  lOJ  hours;  that  of  the  night  shift  was  in  one 
case  6  hours,  and  in  the  other  case  it  was  not  reported.  The  hours  for 
watchmen  in  a  mining  and  smelting  company  having  28  establishments 
were  uniformly  12  hours  per  day  and  12  hours  per  night,  without 
special  provision  for  houre  of  rest.  In  the  remaining  40  establish- 
ments reporting  hours  of  labor,  the  operations  were  confined  to  the 
daytime,  the  hours  ranging  from  7i  to  11  per  da}^,  the  10-hour  day 
predominating  in  25  establishments  with  2,759  employees. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  given  in  the  report,  present 
in  detail  the  foregoing  facts  in  tabular  form: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  82  MANUFACTURING   ESTABLIHHMENTS  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIS 
COAL-MINE  DISTRICT  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  80.  1901. 


Number  of  efitablinhmcnU. 


II ours  of  Iftbor 


Number 
of  em-         -    -  -  - 
ployeefi.    Per  day.  PerniKL: 


14. 
23. 


I 


{*) 


11 
C 

12 


25. 
7. 

5. 


4,875  I  10  <  V 

T  «ii  J  Over  10  /  Over  lu 

^'^"   t      toll    t       toll 

11  t 
•a  10* 

V:: 

9   .. 

10  '.. 

«fi«   /Over  10 

•***  \      toll     * 

209  II    .. 

I  I 


12 
879 
298 

Ji 

4  I 
2.759  - 


a  Nut  reported. 


b  Exclusive  of  periods  of  rest. 


^^  Watchmen  only. 


The  wage  Htatistics  for  manufacturing  establishments  are  presented 
in  two  series  of  tables,  all  employees  Ixnng  classified  as  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  male  workers,  and  female  workers.  The  first  serip* 
shows  for  each  group  of  industries  and  for  each  class  of  employees 
separately  the  number  of  employees  arranged  by  age  groups,  their 
total  weekly  wages,  and  the  average  weekly  wages  per  employee.  In 
the  second  series  the  presentation  is  arranged  by  wage  groups  Ija-^^d 
upon  the  average  weekly  wages  per  employee,  showing  in  the  fir>t 
part  the  actual  figures  and  in  the  second  part  the  relative  figures.  Jn 
l)oth  .series  of  tables  the  facts  are  shown  separately  for  the  piecework- 
ers and  the  time  workers.  These  tables  are  supplemented  by  tabular 
statements  showing  the  number  of  employees  receiving  extra  allow- 
ances on  account  of  rent,  fuel,  lighting,  etc.,  either  free  of  charge  or 
at  prices  below  the  prevailing  rates.  Of  the  total  of  18,729  employees, 
7,4H8  or  3i).7  per  cent  received  extra  allowances  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  11,21)1  or  00.3  per  cent  received  no  such  allowancCvS. 

In  the  following  table  a  classification  of  the  employees  is  made 
according  to  wage  groups,  based  upon  their  average  weekly  wages: 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  101  MANrFACTURINQ  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  OSTRAU- 
KARWIN  COAL  MINE  DISTRICT  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901, 
ACCORDING  TO  WAGE  GROUPS. 

[Eighteen  apprentices,  receiving  no  pay,  were  not  included  in  the  table.] 


Arerage  weekly  wages. 


f0.61  or  under. 
80.61  toSO.81... 
80.81  to  ?1. 02... 
81.02  to 81 .22... 
81.*22  t<>81.42... 
81.42  to 81. 62... 
81.63  to 81. 83... 
81. »«  to 82.03... 
S2.0;n<)  82.23... 
8-2.24  t« 82.44... 
82.44  to 82.64... 
r2.6t  to 82.84... 
t2.M  t4»«r>.05... 
83.0r>  to 83.25... 
8:v2.'»toe3.45... 
S:^.4.'>toS:<.65... 
83.tW3lo8;l.S6... 
8o.s»>  to 8-1.06... 
S^.WUo  84.26... 
^.27toS4.47... 
84.47  to 84.67... 
84.67  to 84.87... 
84. S7  tn8.-..07... 
85.08  to 80.28... 
8.').2S  to8o.l8... 
S^>.4*<  t« »«.'>. »>>... 
8').»iy  to8.'».s9... 
S'vh9  t<)8<».09... 
S^i.09  toS'H.ri... 
8X.12  to  810.15., 
810.1.-.  t.)  812.18. 
812. 18  to  81 1.21, 
814.21  to  816.24. 
81  ♦•..21  to8lH.27. 
8IV27  to  820.30. 
SJ0.80  to  821.36. 
821.36  to?2s.42. 
82.^.42  to  832.48. 
Over  832.48 


Superintendentj*.  |        Foremen. 


Male  workcK. 


Female  workeni. 


Piece 
work- 
era. 


Time 
work- 
ers. 


To- 

Ul. 


Pie<'e 

work 

era. 


2 
2 


2 


2 
2 


2 


1 


3 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


10 

41 

35 

33 

21 

11 

7 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 


10 
44 

35 
22 
12 
8 
8 
6 
4 
2 
3 


2 
o 

16 

16 

8 

6 


Time  I  ^ 

^°'^-,  taT 
ere. 


1 
1 


4 

5 

6 

2 

6 

9 

8 

8 

16 

11 

6 

17 

23 

16 

22 

11 

16 

10 

14 

65 

34 

9 

5 


4 

5 

6 
•> 

7 

9 

8 

8 

17 

11 

6 

17 

23 

16 

22 

11 

16 

12 

16 

81 

50 

17 

11 


Piece  Time  I 
work-work-  Total, 
ers.  I  era. 


m     I 


1 

17 
36 

58 
56 
69 
97 
85 
160 
167 
158 
199 
224 
•235 
251 
27S 
310 
345 
324 
382 
418 
284 
29*2 
299 
257 
259 
264 
'*12 
il,42H 
426 

i;:9 

43 
5 
o 


6 

53 
35 
81 
108 
129 
203 
301 

4as 

836 
693 
852 
648 
581 
630 
613 
527 
490 
358 
319 
218 
179 
120 
120 
122 
93 
77 
60 
163 

6 
1 


I  Piece  Time 
.work-  work- 
ers. I  ers. 


M  I 


5  t. 


a7 

6  70 

c71 

rfl39 

.  «"159 

/198 

1/300 

A:»6 

<598 

>1,003 

fc851 

n,05i 

"1872 

"816 

«8hl 

Bdl 

mK)7 

835 

682 

701 

(W6 

463 

412 

419 

379 

352 

3.41 

272 

1,591 

449 

145 

44 

5 

2 

5 


To- 
tal. 


2 

12 

14 

24 

81 

55 

65 

118 

183 

51 

199 

253 

82 

135 

217 

130 

66 

196 

90 

79 

169 

75 

20 

95 

19 

29 

48 

6 

15 

21 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

'. i 

1    ' 

1 

:::::::::::: 

1 

I 


Total 


10       196  .    20*i 


52 


329       381   7,785   9,078  Pl6,s<;3 


551       710     1,261 


a  .\ppn>nti('os. 
b  I n< •hiding  67  apprentices. 
c  luoliHliug  55  appreutict's. 
rflncliKlinp  77  apprentice^. 
r  IncMnliuK  52  niiprcntlct'S. 
/  Including  46  apprentices. 


0  Including  37  apprt»ntices. 
*  Including  ',VH  Hpprenti<"es. 
t  Including  23  apprcntict^. 
i Including  16  ai>prcnticcs. 
if  Including  11  apprcntice.«i. 

1  Including  9  apprentices. 


mlncluding  1  apprentice. 
w  Including  2  apprentices. 
o  Including  4  apprentices. 
i>  Including  141  apprentices. 


All  oxRiiiiiiation  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  employees  4,172,  or  22.3  per  cent,  earn  less  than  ?2.44  per  week; 
9,074,  or  51. 7  per  cent,  earn  from  ^2.44  to  ^.87  per  week;  2,2S5,  or  12.2 
per  cent,  earn  from  $4.87  to  ?0.00  per  week;  2,251,  or  12  per  cent,  earn 
from  $t>.09  to  $10.15*per  week;  274,  or  1.5  per  cent,  earn  from  $10.15 
to  §14.21  per  week,  and  55,  or  0.3  per  cent,  earn  over  $14.21  per  week. 
The  largest  number  of  male  workers  is  represented  by  the  group  show- 
ing earnings  from  $6.09  to  ?8.12  per  week,  the  largest  number  of 
female  workers  by  the  group  showing  earnings  from  $1.22  to  $1.42 
per  week,  and  the  largest  number  of  all  employees  by  the  group  show- 
ing earnings  from  $6.09  to  $8.12  per  week. 
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Handicrafts. — This  part  of  the  report  is  based  upon  250  returns, 
collected  partly  through  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  and  partly  through 
the  coopei'ation  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Troppau.  It  treats  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  wages  paid  in  40  different  handicraft  trades  ifi 
42  localities  of  the  district. 

The  hours  of  labor  were  reported  in  243  cases,  215  cases  showinjf 
either  a  fixed  number  of  hours  or  a  variation  of  1  hour  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  hours,  while  in  the  remaining  28  cases  the 
variation  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  hours  showed  a  rantre 
of  2  to  3  hours.  In  GG  establishments  the  actual  number  of  working 
hours  was  10  per  day,  in  54  establishments  11  per  da}',  and  in  46  estab- 
lishments 12  per  day,  while  in  the  remaining  77  establishments  the 
hours  ranged  from  6  to  15  per  day. 

The  statistics  relating  to  wages  show  for  each  particular  trade  the 
number  of  localities  for  which  data  have  been  reported;  the  class  of 
wageworkers,  designated  as  male  adult  workers,  young  persons,  and 
female  workers;  the  lowest  and  the  highest  wages  per  week  paid  in  the 
localities  reporting,  and  the  character  of  additional  allowances  in  cases 
where  these  are  granted.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  data 
given  in  the  report,  shows  these  items  for  male  adults  and  j^oung  per- 
sons engaged  in  15  selected  occupations: 

WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID  IN   15  SELECTED  0(^Ci:PATIONS  IN  THE  OSTRAU-KARWIN  COAL- 
MINE DISTRICT  IN  1901. 


Tim 

Male  1 
e  workers. 
Wages. 

ftdults. 
IMec 

lo- 
cali- 
ties. 

c  workers. 
Wages. 

Tim 

Lo- 
cali- 
ties. 

6 
6 

2 

1 
1 

Young ' 
e  workers. 

persons. 

Piece  workers. 

Occupation. 

Lo- 

eali- 
ties. 

Wages. 

Lo- 

Wages. 

e>t. 

80.61 
.61 

2.41 
.81 

2.84 
.81 

High- 
est. 

S-1.06 
3.6r> 
4.87 
1.62 
5.  68 
4.06 

IjOW- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

cali- 
ties. 

Low- 
eat. 

Hijfh- 

eM. 

Bakers  (f) 

2i 

21 

2 

1 

2 

13 

80.41 

.91  wt 

BlackHmithn  («) 

.32     1.83 
2. 08     'i.  fi8 

Black.siniths 

1 

Bookbinders  («) 

.61 
2.03 

1.02 
2.44 

::::::;::::: 

B<K)kbiiulerH 

Cabinetmakers  (fl) 

CablnetmukerH  lf>) 

1 
2 
2 

$1.02 
3. '25 
2.84 

«i.62 
3.26 
6.09 

1 



1 

CabinclmakerH 

5 
2 

1 
2 
1 
3 
8 
12 

2.44 

2.  at 
l.«2 

.SI 
1.22 

3.  '25 
.61 
.61 

4.38 
3.  (55 
2.8-1 
2.03 
1.62 
4.0(> 
4.0(3 
2.03 

t 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 

*.6i 

l.ft5 

1.22 

.30 

.81 

1.95 

.41 

.20 

8.3:}           1    »1.71      P2.44 

Carpenters 

2.68 
2.03 
.61 
.81 
2.44 
2.44 

r 1.:.... 

Hatniakers  (<0 

1 

MillerH(") 



. 

Paper  hanirerx  (««) 

> 

i 

Roofers 

1 

Saddlers  («) 

1 



Slioemakers  («) 

..... 

8 

1 

1.02  1  1.62 
1.22  1  3.05 
1.42     2.W 

1.62 

1 

.81   '     1.22 

Shoeuiakern  ('>) 

Shoemakers 

' 

Tailors  (" ) 

14 

.61 

3.05 

6 

.41 

1.62 

Tailors  (b) 

7 
3 

1.22  1  3.2r» 

1 

1 

2.0:} 
2.03 

2.44 

Tailors 

'  2 
1 
3 
8 

1 

'i.7i* 

6.68 

.81 

2.44 

2.44 

8.65 
5.68 
5.08 
6.09 
4.87 

L62 

4.87 

• 

1 

1.22 

L22 

3.-25 

Tanners 

Tinners  cO 

* 

4 

3 
1 

.20 
1.95 
2.03 

2.61 
3.25 
2.41 

Tinners 

2 

2.68 

4.87 

Watchmakers 

• 

n  Additional  allowance  of  board  and  lodging. 


C>  Additional  allowance  of  lodging. 
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The  lowest  and  highest  wages  of  females  employed  in  handicraft 
trades,  all  of  whom  were  time  workers,  were  reported  for  but  three 
occupations.  These  were:  Bookbinders  in  one  locality,  $1.02  to  $1.62 
per  week,  without  extra  allowances;  shoemakers  in  one  locality,  $1.22 
to  $1.62  per  week  and  board  and  lodging;  tailoresses  in  two  localities, 
$1.22  to  $1.62  per  week  and  board  and  lodging. 

The  value  of  the  additional  allowances  is  variously  estimated  at  6  to 
8  crowns  ($1.22  to  $1.62)  per  week  for  board  and  lodging  and  at  1  to  2 
crowns  (§0.20  to  $0.41)  per  week  for  lodging. 

Agriculture. — The  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  conditions  of 
farm  labor  is  based  upon  returns  received  from  56  localities  and  treats 
of  the  hours  of  work  and  the  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  within  the 
district. 

The  hours  of  field  work  in  the  spring  and  autumn  usually  begin  at  6 
or  7  a.  m.  and  continue  until  6  p.  m.,  with  1  to  2  hours  intermission 
for  rest,  the  actual  hours  of  labor  for  those  seasons  being  from  9^  to 
10  per  day.  During  harvest  time  work  begins  at  6  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinues until  7  p.  m.,  with  2  hours  intermission,  making  the  actual 
hours  11  per  da}'.  In  winter  the  hours  range  from  a  minimum  of  7i 
to  a  maximum  of  9,  usually  beginning  at  7  a.  m.  or  later  and  continu- 
ing until  darkness  sets  in,  the  noon  intermission  varying  from  1  to 
li  hours.  The  hours  of  actual  labor  of  domestic  servants  range  from 
10  to  11  per  day,  beginning  at  4  or  5  a.  m.  and  continuing  until  7  p.  m., 
with  several  intermissions  for  rest,  aggregating  from  3  to  4  hours 
per  day. 

The  statistics  on  wage^  are  presented  in  three  separate  tables.  The 
first  table  shows  the  number  of  localities  for  which  data  have  been 
reported,  the  wages  per  3'ear,  and  the  additional  allowances  for  over- 
seers, laborers,  and  domestic  servants  on  large  landed  estates;  the 
second  table  shows  the  same  facts  for  laborers  and  domestic  servants 
on  smaller  landed  properties,  and  the  third  table  shows  b}'  seasons  the 
dail}'  wages  of  day  laborers,  with  and  without  board. 

The  table  following  shows  the  lowest  and  the  highest  average  daily 
wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  employed  by  the  day  on  large  and  small 
landed  properties  in  the  western  and  eastern  sections  of  the  district. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  FARM    LABORERS  fH    THE   OSTRAU-KARWIN    COAL-MIXE 

DISTRICT,  1901. 


Men. 

Women. 

Youn^  peraona. 

Season. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without 
1       board. 

IX)W- 

e«t. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

90.22 
.28 
.19 
.14 

.22 
.26 
.14 
.14 

.'28 
.35 
.19 
.18 

.26 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High-'  Low- 
est,    est. 

High- 
est. 

;low- 

High- 
est. 

Laixe  landed  prop<'rties, 
wouteni  section:  («) 
Sprinir  and  full 

90.32 

90.14 
.17 
.14 
.10 

.18 
.14 
.11 
.10 

.20 
.22 
.14 
.12 

.15 
.18 
.10 
.10 

90.19 

•0.11 

son 

Summer 

.47 
.26 
.61 

.26 
.17 
.87 

.14        .16 

Winter 1 



.10     .n 

For  the  year  (b) 

1 

.OH        .20 

LarKC  landed  properties, 
eastern  Beetion:  (<') 
Snrtnif  and  fall 

1 

.82 

.17 

.  ll'       .13 

Summer i i 

.47 
.30 

"  •  • " 
...... 

.26 
.17 
.37 



.11         .16 

Winter 

.09        .IS 

For  the  vear  (f>) ' - 

.61 

.61 
.66 
.63 

.71 

.56 

.  Oh.       -  iw 

Small  landed  properties, 
western  section:  (rf) 

Spring  and  fall 

Summer 

1 

tO.Vi  SO.  41 
.22^      .46 

.111     .;V) 

.  10,      .  51 

.16,      .45 
.  18'       .  56 
.12'       .  36 

90.10 
.14 
.09 
.08 

.09 
.11 
.07 
.06 

90.20 

.28 
.18 
.32 

.26 
.37 
.18 
.41 

.41 

.43'«6.i6''96.i6 

<  .  32     <  .  32 

Winter 

.82;    e    \l\    e  .^1 

«  .  2H-    e  .  2» 

For  the  year  (&) 

Small  landed  properties, 
eastern  nection:  f /) 

Spring  and  fall 

Summer 

.45 
.35 

*'.U    e.-JO 

*.li>«'    e,S7 

.28,       .66 

.isl       .46 

.45 

......  ...... 



Winter 

:hr:.  :a  .  /.: 

,,^,^  .i(^__ 

For  the  year  (6) 

'.12 

.61 

.16 

.71 

.49 



« 12  kK-allties. 
b  Actual  wages. 


<"21  localities. 
d2b  localities. 


«■!  locality  onlv 
/31  localities. 


FKANCE. 

Bord<rrtaif,r  de  SahurcH  pour  Drrtr/\^tii  Cattym'icS  (TOHrrifTn  vn  1900  et 
1901,  Office  du  Travail,  Ministcre  du  Commerce,  de  Tlndustrie, 
des  Pontes,  et  des  T^.l(?graphes.     1902.     xx,  233  pp. 

The  memoranda  on  which  the  major  portion  of  this  volume  is  ba.sed 
were  collected  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  August  10, 1899,  which  pro- 
vides that  contracts  by  the  National  Government  for  public  works  or 
supplies  must  contain  provisions  by  which  the  contractor  agrees  to 
conform  to  the  standard  of  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  done  in 
the  matters  of  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  hours  of  lalx)r.  Similar 
provisions  ma}'  be  incorporated  in  contracts  by  the  departments,  com- 
munes, and  by  public  charity  institutions. 

The  determination  for  this  purpose  of  the  facts  as  to  rates  and  hours 
rests  with  the  branch  of  service  interested,  and  is  effected  b}'  referring, 
where  possible,  to  trade  agreements  between  unions  of  employers  and 
emplo3'ees.  Where  this  can  not  l)e  done,  a  mixed  commission  is  called 
upon,  representing  in  etjual  numbers  the  employers  and  the  emplo^'cd. 
Trade  unions,  councils  of  prudhommes,  engineers,  departmental  and 
communal  architects,  and  other  competent  persons  may  also  be  con- 
sulted. An  abstract  of  the  memoranda  collected  in  this  manner  occu- 
pies the  first  124  pages  of  the  present  work. 
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A  second  group  of  tables  presents  the  results  of  an  inquiry  addressed 
to  the  councils  of  prudbommes  in  tbe  various  cities,  or  to  tbe  mayors  of 
sucb  cbief  places  of  tbe  department  as  bad  no  council  of  prudbommes. 
Tbis  inquiry  is  identical  in  form  witb  tbat  under  wbicb  tbe  data  were 
collected  in  1896  for  tbe  fourtb  volume  of  tbe  publication,  Salaires  et 
Durdc  du  Travail  dans  Tlndustrie  Francaise. 

From  a  similar  source  was  procured  a  report  on  tbe  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  for  single  workmen.  Tbe  last  table  presented  was  com- 
piled from  3,500  returns  made  by  scbool-teacbers  in  over  3,000  com- 
munes. Tbey  sbow  for  eacb  locality  tbe  wages  of  a  da}'  laborer  and  of 
a  joiner,  tbe  price  of  board  and  lodging  of  a  single  teacber  in  a  botel 
and  in  a  private  family,  and  tbe  estimated  cost  of  living  of  a  family  of 
4  persons,  of  wbicb  tbe  teacber  is  tbe  bead. 

Sbort  tables  in  tbe  introductory  cbapter  also  sbow  tbe  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  for  single  workmen  in  various  industries  in  1896  and  1901, 
by  localities,  also  tbe  rates  of  wages  in  tbe  building  trades  in  Paris 
in  1900.  The  wages  and  hours  given  in  tbe  first  tables  are  for  tbe 
occupations  concerning  which  need  of  inquiry  has  arisen,  and  are  more 
of  tbe  nature  of  estimates  than  of  arithmetical  averages.  Tbey  are 
taken  to  represent  the  current  rates  and  hours  for  the  greater  number 
of  workmen  in  the  branch  of  industry  under  consideration.  The  tables 
are  arranged  by  departments  or  communes  under  the  various  occupa- 
tions, and  show  the  allowance  for  overtime,  night  work,  and  special 
services,  as  well  as  the  normal  rates.     No  summary  is  presented. 

The  identity  of  tbe  schedules  of  inquiry  in  1896  and  1901  enables  the 
presentation  of  comparative  wages  in  a  number  of  occupations  as 
follows: 

COMPARATIVE    DAILY    WAGES    PAID   IN   VARIOl'S    OCCUPATION'S   IS   1^%    AND    1901    IN 

PARIS  AND  IN  OTHER  CITIES  OF  FRANCE. 


Paris.       Other  cities. 


Occupation. 


1S%.    1901.    1K96.    1901. 


Brewers $1. 

Com  po>  i  t  ors 1 . 

B<^ikl)iii(iorM ,  1. 

Tan niTv  employees 1 

Saddlers     and     harne.sN 

makers 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Dyeni  and  cleaners 

Weavers 

Rope  makers 

Wheel  wriRh  b* 

Wood  turners 

Coopers 

Cabinetmakers 

Tapestry  workers 

Sawyer*,  lumber 

Carpenters 1  1 

Joiners I  1 

Copper'*mitha I  1 


06 

25 
25 


25 
45 
45 


SI. 54 


25 
06 
:i5 
25 
16 


1.35 
1.35 


Tinsmiths, 

PlnmV)ers 

Black.Hmiths  . 
Stove  makers 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


61 
&1 
48 
30 
M 
16 
40 
M 
28 


I  1.54 
i  1.74 
'  1.80 
I  1.74 
1.54 
I  1.50 


50 
45 


1.64 


fO.74 

.s-i 
.78 
.72 

.74 
.69 
.77 
.72 

.61 
.65 
.77 
.82 

.75 
.84 
.87 
.79 
.87 
.81 
.88 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.82 


$0.72 

.87 

.80 

'     .73 

.74 
.68 
.79 
.75 
.61 
.63 
.81 
.86 
.80 
.87 
.94 
.82 
1.00 
.81 
.91 
.82 
.85 
.90 
.86 


Occupation. 


Locksmiths 

Metal  turners 

Qua  rry  men 

Stonecutters 

Ma.-<m8 

Excavators 

SlaU^rs 

Painters,  house 

Ornamental  sculptors.. 

Brickmakers 

Potters 

Glaziers 

Day  laborers 

In)ners,  laundry  (f.)  ... 
Seamstresse-s,  on  dresses 
Seamst  resses,      white 

Waistcoat  makers  (f.) .. 

Lace  makers  (f.) 

Embroiderers  (f.) 

Dressmakers  (f . ) 


Paris 


Other  cities. 


18W.  ;  1901.    1806.    1901. 


$1.25  ?1.45  SO.  SI 

1 


.97 
l.y3 

.97 
1.50 
l.OS 
1.91 

.97 
1.16 
1.16 


.68 
.77 

.48 
.77 
.77 

.87 


Average 


1.21 

1.48 
1.39 
1.04 
1.54 
1.39 
1.93 
1.16 


.82 

.63 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.77 


70 


.M)  . 

.61 

.85 

.81  I 
1.14  I 

.71  ■ 

.69 

.76 

.53  I 
'.22  i 

.38  I 

.34 
.40 
.39 
.42 
.40 


SO.  82 
.95 
.73 
.91 
.82 
.63 
.87 
.85 
1.18 
.76 
.78 
.78 
.56 
.37 
.38 

.84 
.44 
.42 
.44 
.41 


1.S4       .74 


.76 
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The  inquiries  addressed  to  the  school-teachers  adduced  tlie  fact  that 
the  greater  number  of  families  under  considemtion  consisted  of  4  per- 
sons, and  this  number  was  chosen  as  constituting  a  typical  family  and 
the  report  based  on  that  computation. 

The  approximate  monthly  consumption  of  food  by  such  a  family  was 
considered  to  be  about  50  kilograms  (110.23  pounds)  of  bread,  10  kilo- 
grams (22.05  pounds)  of  beef,  4  kilograms  (8.82  pounds)  of  lard,  6  dozen 
eggs,  34  liters  (35.93  quai-ts)  of  milk,  and  22  kilograms  (48.6  pounds) 
of  potatoes.  The  drink  consumed  was  reckoned,  according  to  locality, 
at  44  liters  (40.49  quarts)  of  wine,  80  liters  (84.54  quarts)  of  b«cr,  or 
100  liters  (105.67  quarts)  of  cider.  This  amount  being  fixed,  the  vary- 
ing cost  in  different  localities  was  reported,  from  which  a  classified 
summar}^  was  prepared  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED   COST    PER    MONTH   OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK  IN  VARIOUS  COMMUNES,  CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION. 


Class  of  population  groups. 


Under  1.500  inhabi ton ts 

From  1,500  to  5.000  inhabitant^;  . 
From  5,000  to  50,000  inhabitonts 
Over  50,000  inhabitants 


Number  of 
communes 
reporting. 


2,860 

817 

126 

46 


no.  04 
10.71 
10.81 
11.97 


Expenses. 


For  food.! 


For 
drink. 


S2.S9 
2.70 
2.80 
3.45 


Total. 


$12.98 
18.41 
13.61 
15.42 


V Industrie  du  Chiffon  a  Pin^,  Office  du  Ti'avail,  Ministere  du 
Commerce,  de  Tlndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l<?graphes.  1903. 
vi,  110  pp. 

Under  this  head  are  presented  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
into  the  iiidustry  of  ragpicking  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  The  differ- 
ent chapters  discuss  the  conditions  of  labor,  the  products  of  the  indus- 
try, the  economic  condition  of  the  ragpickers  and  of  the  masters  and 
dealers,  the  influence  of  the  regulations  controlling  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets  and  the  disposition  of  the  paper  collected,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  sanitaiy  and  moral  condition  of  the  persons  considered. 

The  industiy  is  an  old  one  in  Paris,  having  been  the  object  of  special 
police  ordinances  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  centur3\  There  are  two 
classes  of  workmen,  the  collectors  who  go  upon  the  streets  and  secure 
a  product  from  the  sale  of  which  they  derive  their  support,  and  the 
employees  of  tlie  masters  who  purchase  and  sort  the  collected  material, 
selling  each  class  of  products  to  the  dealers.  Subdivisions  are  made 
of  the  former  group,  as  night  workers,  collectors  who  have  fixed  beats 
or  i)laces  of  resort,  wandering  ragpickers,  workers  on  the  city  rubbish 
carts,  etc. 

Gathering  at  night  was  most  common  and  profitable  under  the  old 
custom  of  depositing  rubbish  on  the  streets  at  nightfall,  to  be  gathered 
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up  on  the  following  day,  but  since  the  passage  of  laws  requiring  the 
use  of  receptacles  into  which  sweepings  and  domestic  refuse  must  be 
put  not  more  than  one  hour  before  the  time  for  the  city  carts  to 
make  their  toui*s  of  collection  but  little  of  this  kind  of  work  is  pos- 
sible. This  period  was  frxed  for  a  time  at  one-fourth  of  an  hour,  but 
the  I'agpickers  demanded  and  secured  the  modification  that  allows  one 
hour  for  their  operations. 

Collectors  who  obtain  the  favor  of  the  janitor  of  a  house  by  assist- 
ing in  the  handling  of  the  refuse  and  the  placing  of  it  in  boxes  secure 
a  sort  of  local  right  that  is  not  only  respected  in  l>ehalf  of  the  one 
securing  it,  but  is  also  made  the  object  of  barter  and  sale  between  the 
collectors.  The  price  of  a  ''place"  or  beat  in  a  good  section  of  the 
city  may  amount  to  100  or  150  francs  ($19.30  or  $28.95),  or  in  excep- 
tional cases  to  as  much  as  400  francs  (1177.20). 

The  city  allows  a  fixed  compensation  amounting  to  1.35  francs 
(26  cents)  per  day  for  three  houi*s'  service  to  a  class  of  collectors  who 
assist  the  drivers  of  the  city  carts  in  their  labors.  These  collectors 
watch  the  rubbish  as  it  is  emptied  and  also  go  upon  the  carts  in  their 
search  for  such  matter  as  the}'  may  be  able  to  make  profitable  to 
themselves. 

The  number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  industrj'^  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined, partly  because  the  business  is  one  in  which  one  ma}'  engage  as 
an  adjunct  to  some  other  employment  i^rith  which  he  prefers  to  be 
enumerated,  and  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
members  of  a  ragpicker's  family  are  engaged  with  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work.  An  industrial  census  of  1896  gave  the  number  at 
4,950  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  including  collectors,  sortere,  and  dealei*s. 
An  estimate  based  on  the  work  accomplished  gives  approximately  the 
same  number  in  1902,  while  an  organization  of  the  masters  reports 
22,500  and  two  organizations  of  the  workmen  report  19,200  and  27,700, 
respectively,  as  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  collecting  and 
sorting  of  the  various  materials  handled.  An  ordinance  of  1872 
required  enrollment  and  the  procuring  of  a  badge.  Under  this  law 
5,900  persons  presented  themselves  as  i-agpickers.  This  was  in  the 
period  when  practically  all  collecting  was  done  at  night. 

The  total  amount  of  material  collected  by  all  classes  of  gatherers  is 
estimated  at  about  117,400  tons.  The  receipts  of  the  workmen  are 
approximately  3,500,000  francs  ($675,500),  besides  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  they  use,  while  the  various  manipulations  and  trans- 
portations eflfect  a  final  contribution  of  raw  material  to  various  indus- 
tries amounting  in  value  to  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  francs  ($1,544,000 
or  $1,737,000).  The  daily  income  of  the  various  classes  of  workers 
varies  from  1.25  to  4  francs  (24  to  77  cents). 

The  necessity  of  immediately  securing  cash  returns  for  his  day's 
work  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  sorting  compel  the  gatherer  to  turn 
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the  results  of  his  labors  over  to  the  buyer  without  the  advantage  of 
classification  or  of  choosing  his  purchaser.  Dealers  refuse  to  buy  of 
those  who  will  not  bring  all  their  products  to  them,  and  they  often  have 
claims  also  for  money  advanced.  Efforts  at  cooperative  selling  asso- 
ciations and  at  the  formation  of  unions  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  releasing  the  gatherers  from  this  dependence,  but  none  of  these  have 
effected  anything  more  than  temporary  results.  There  were  in  exist- 
ence, however,  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  report  some 
recently  formed  associations  which  are  thought  to  give  promise  of 
greater  permanence. 

Among  patron  or  master  ragpickers  an  organization  was  formed  in 
1890,  and  another  in  1900,  the  latter  restricted  to  Paris,  while  the 
former  is  of  wider  geographical  scope. 

The  table  of  materials  used  bv  the  dealers,  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  ragpickers,  includes  rags  for  paper,  woolen  rags  for  raveling, 
silk,  bones,  glass,  metals,  shoes,  etc.  Profits  are  reported  to  be 
decreasing  for  various  reasons,  among  others  the  use  of  wood  pulp 
for  paper  making,  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  printed  paper  for 
wrapping  articles  of  food,  the  importation  of  rags,  the  diminution  in 
market  value  of  various  collected  articles,  and  a  form  of  competition 
b}'  charitable  institutions  and  dealers  in  secondhand  goods. 


DBCISIOirS  OF  C0TJET8  AFFEGTIVO  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
ortler  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STA.TUTORY  LAW. 

Employers'  Liabilitt — Insurance — Construction  of  Policy — 
Action  by  Employee — Connolly  v.  Bolster  et  al.^  Supreme  Judicial 
Coui't  of  Massachusetts^  72  Northeastern  Reporter^  jxige  981, — In  this 
case  Connolly,  who  was  an  employee  of  one  Bell,  sought  to  recover  on 
a  judgment  against  his  emplo3'er  for  an  injury  received  while  in  the 
latter's  service.  Bell  had  disappeared,  and  the  action  was  against 
Bolster,  as  attorney  for  the  company  which  had  issued  a  policy"  of 
insurance  in  Bell's  favor,  securing  him  against  loss  under  his  liability 
as  an  employer. 

In  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  County  the  insurance  company  had 
demurred  to  the  bill  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained,  whereupon 
Connolly  appealed  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State  with  the 
result  that  the  decree  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  Further  facts 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  case  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Loring,  speaking  for  the  court,  from  whose  remarks  the 
following  is  quoted: 

The  plaintiff  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  maintain  this  bill  to  reach 
and  apply  the  debt  due  from  the  insurance  company  to  his  employer, 
Bell,  first,  on  the  ground  that,  on  the  true  construction  of  the  policy, 
the  insurance  company  is  indebted  at  law  to  his  employer  in  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  which  he  has  recovered  against  him;  and, 
secondly,  that,  if  the  debt  is  not  due  at  law,  his  employer  has  a  right 
in  equit}'  to  maintain  a  bill  against  him  for  exoneration,  and  to  compel 
the  compan}^  to  satisfy  the  judgment  directly.  On  the  first  ground 
the  plaintiif  relies  on  the  case  of  Sanders  r.  Frankfort  Ins.  Co.,  72 
N.  H.  485,  57  Atl.  655.  In  that  case  relief  was  given  under  similar 
circumstances  on  the  ground  that,  as  matter  of  construction  of  a  policy 
having  the  same  terms,  payment  of  a  judgment  by  the  assured  was  not 
a  condition  precedent  to  a  right  of  action  on  the  policy  where  the 
insurance  company  had  undertaken  the  defense  of  the  claim.  By 
the  policy  here  under  discussion,  and  construed  by  the  court  in  San- 
ders V.  irankfort  Ins.  Co.,  the  company  ''agrees  to  indemnify"  the 
assured  "against  loss  from  common-law  or  statutory  liability  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  bodil}'  injuries"  to  employees,  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  assured,  '^  subject  to  the  following  special  and  general 
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agreements."  The  second,  third,  and  eighth  clauses  of  the  general 
agreements  are  the  material  ones.  The  second  and  third  and  the 
material  part  of  the  eighth  clauses  are  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  thereafter,  any  suit  is  brought  against  the  assured  to  enforce 
a  claim  for  damages  on  account  of  an  accident  covered  by  this  policy 
immediate  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  company,  and  the  com- 
panv  will  defend  against  such  proceeding,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  assured,  or  settle  the  same  at  its  own  cost,  unless  it  shall  elect 
to  pay  to  the  assured  the  indemnity  provided  for  in  clause  A  of  spe- 
cial agreements  as  limited  therein. 

"(3)  The  assured  shall  not  settle  any  claim,  except  at  his  own  cost, 
nor  incur  any  expense,  nor  interfere  in  any  negotiation  for  settlement 
or  in  any  legal  proceeding  without  the  consent  of  the  company  pre- 
viously given  in  writing,  but  he  may  provide  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent such  immediate  surgical  relief  as  is  imperative.  The  assured 
when  requested  by  the  company  shall  aid  in  securing  information  and 
evidence  and  in  effecting  settlement,  and  in  case  the  company  calls  for 
the  attendance  of  any  employee  or  employees  as  witnesses  at  inquests 
and  in  suits  the  assured  will  secure  his  or  their  attendance  making  no 
charge  for  his  or  their  loss  of  time." 

''(8)  No  action  shall  lie  against  the  company  as  respects  any  loss 
under  this  policy,  unless  it  shall  be  brought  by  the  assured  himself  to 
reimburse  him  for  loss  actually  sustained  and  paid  by  him  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  judgment  after  trial  of  the  issue." 

The  conclusion  that  payment  of  the  judgment  recovered  by  the 
employee  was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  an  action  on  the  policy 
was  reached  in  Sanders  v.  Frankfort  Ins.  Co.  on  these  grounds: 
The  word  "defend,"  in  the  second  clause,  means  to  protect  and 
secure  against  attack — "in  short,  to  successfuU}'  defend" — and  there- 
fore included  an  obligation  oh  the  part  of  the  company  to  pay  the 
judgment  if  the  case  defended  resulted  in  a  judgment  against  the 
assured.  That  the  second  clause  of  the  general  agreements,  so  con- 
strued, was  not  consistent  with  the  eighth  clause  of  the  general  agree- 
ments, which  stipulates,  in  terms,  that  "No  action  shall  Tie  against  the 
company  as  respects  any  loss  under  this  policy,  unless  it  shall  be 
brought  by  the  assured  himself  to  reimburse  him  for  loss  actually 
sustained  and  paid  b}'^  him  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  after  trial  of 
the  issue."  That,  if  the  eighth  clause  is  construed  to  cover  cases 
of  which  the  insurance  company  has  assumed  the  defense,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  second  clause,  so  construed,  and  consequently  the 
eighth  clause  must  be  construed  not  to  cover  those  cases,  but  to  be 
confined  to  cases  of  which  the  insurance  company  has  not  assumed 
the  defense.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  in  tne  first  place,  that  the 
word  "defend,"  in  the  second  clause,  is  to  have  its  natural  import; 
that  it  means  here  what  it  means  when  counsel  are  retained  to  defend 
an  action;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  that,  and  to  mean 
to  "successfully  defend."  In  the  second  place,  the  second  clause  is 
an  obligation  in  addition  to  the  obligation  to  indemnif}"  the  assured 
against  loss,  and  not  a  clause  qualifying  the  main  obligation  of  the 
policy  to  "indemnify"  "against  loss"  from  liability  for  damages  on 
account  of  bodily  injuries  to  employees  caused  by  negligence  of  the 
assured.  The  object  of  this  second  clause  is  plain,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  third.  It  is  plainly  inserted  as  an  additional  obliga- 
tion and  privilege  for  the  protection  of  the  insurance  company,  on  the 
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assumption  that  it  is  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  company  to  be 
given  the  conduct  of  and  to  defend  the  action  which  is  to  fix  its  liabil- 
ity, and  the  amount  to  be  paid  when  liable,  leather  than  to  leave  that 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  persons  insured,  respectively. 
This  does  not  result  in  the  necessity  of  writing  into  clause  2  the  quali- 
fying words  *'  until  final  judgment,"  as  the  plaintiff  contends,  for,  when 
final  judgment  is  rendered,  ordinarily  all  defense  is  at  an  end.  Noth- 
ing remains  but  a  writ  of  review  or  a  writ  of  error,  and,  if  such  a 
proceeding  were  necessary,  it  might  well  be  held  to  be  covered  by 
the  obligation  to  defend.  But  when  the  defense  is  ended,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  defense,  judgment  is  rendered  against  the  insured,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  pay.  Making  payment  of  a  judgment  against  the 
defendant  is  no  part  of  a  covenant  to  defend  the  action.  Whether 
the  insurance  company  is  bound  to  pay  the  judgment  depends  upon 
the  terms  of  its  agreement  to  indemnify  the  assured  against  loss,  and 
the  eighth  clause,  in  terms,  provides  that  no  action  shall  lie  for  "'any 
loss  under  this  policy,"  unless  brought  by  the  assured  *'to  reimburse 
him  for  loss  actually  sustained  and  paid  by  him  in  siitisfaction  of  a  judg- 
ment after  trial  of  the  issue."  In  the  case  at  bar,  Bell  has  not  paid 
the  judgment  recovered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  has  no  claim 
against  the  insurance  company. 

We  add,  onl}'  because  the  plaintiff  has  argued  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  policy  here  in  question  is  not  to  be  construed  in  the  same  way 
as  a  policy  which  insures  against  the  liability  of  the  employer,  and 
does  not  contain  clause  2  of  the  general  agreements.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  to  pay  a  judgment  under  clause 
2  is  not  *"  to  settle  any  claim,"  within  clause  3,  and  so  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  clauses. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  that,  if  the  plaintiff  is  right  in  his  construc- 
tion of  the  policy,  his  remedy  would  have  been  to  attach  the  debt  due 
by  trustee  process  in  an  action  at  law. 

No  argument  has  been  made  in  support  of  the  second  contention 
stated  in  the  plaintiff^s  brief.     The  contention  can  not  be  sustained. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  plaintiff's  prayer  to  have  a  receiver 
appointed  to  pay  the  judgment  due  to  the  plaintiff,  and  so  complete 
Bell's  right  against  the  defendant.  The  statute  authorizing  a  plaintiff 
to  reach  and  apply  (Rev.  Laws,  c.  159,  sec.  3,  el.  7)  deals  with  the 
defendant's  property  which  can  not  be  attached  at  law.  It  is  not  a 
statute  authorizing  the  court  to  complete  inchoate  rights,  so  as  to  create 
property  which  could  then  be  the  subject  of  trustee  process  in  an  action 
at  law. 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Railroad  Companies— Contributort 
Negligence — Constitutignal  Provision — Construction — Norfolk 
and  Wti<tt'r)i  Railway  Cot?) pant/  v.  Cheat wood^s  AdminUtrati*i:c^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia^  Ifi  Southeastern  Reporter^ 
page  ^89, — Judgment  had  been  awarded  the  plaintiff  against  the  com- 
pany named  for  negligentl}^  caiising  the  death  of  W.  J.  Cheatwood,  an 
engine  hostler  in  its  eniplo}',  the  case  having  been  heard  in  the  cor- 
poration court  of  the  city  of  Radford.  From  this  judgment  the  com- 
pany appealed,  with  the  result  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
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was  affirmed.  No  point  of  particular  interest  was  involved,  other  than 
a  ruling^  on  the  construction  of  section  162  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  and  of  section  1294:k  of  the  code  of  1904  (ch.  322,  A.cts  of  1901-2). 
These  sections  provide  that  *' knowledge  by  any  railroad  employee 
injured  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any 
machinery,  ways,  appliances,  or  structures  shall  be  no  defense  to  an 
action  for  injury  caused  thereby." 

On  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  this  language,  Judge  Card  well, 
for  the  court,  said: 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  was  taken  verbatim  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  when  adopted  by  our  late 
constitutional  convention  it  had  been  construed  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Mississippi  in  the  case  of  Buckner  v.  R.  &  D.  R.  R.  Co.,  72  Miss. 
873,  18  Soutn.  449,  in  which  case  a  servant  was  injured  by  defective 
machinery  and  his  contributory  negligence.  It  was  in  that  case  claimed 
that  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  abrogated  the  defense  of  contribu- 
tory negligence,  but  the  court  neld  otherwise,  and,  after  quoting  the 
constitutional  provision,  said:  "The  effect  of  this  is  not  to  destroy  the 
defense  of  contributory  negligence  bj-  a  railroad  company,  but  merely 
to  abrogate  the  previously  existing  rule  that  knowledge  by  an  employee 
of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  the  machinerv, 
wa3^s,  or  appliances  shall  not,  of  itself,  bar  a  recovery.  The  law  was 
that  knowledge  by  an  employee  of  defective  appliances  which  he  vol- 
untarily used  precluded  his  recovery  for  an  injury  thus  received.  The 
constitution  destroys  that  rule,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  employee 
knew  of  the  defect  is  not  a  bar  to  recovery;  but  knowledge  by  an 
employee  of  defects  is  still  an  element  or  factor,  and  a  very  important 
one,  in  determining  whether,  with  the  knowledge  he  had,  he  used  that 
degree  of  caution  required  in  his  situation  with  reference  to  the  appli- 
ances causing  his  injury.  The  constitution  did  not  have  the  effect  to 
free  employees  of  railroad  companies  from  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
caution  and  prudence.  It  does  not  license  recklessness  or  carelessness 
b}'-  them,  and  give  them  a  claim  to  compensation  for  injuries  thus 
suffered.  They,  like  others  not  employees,  must  not  be  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence,  if  they  would  secure  a  right  of  action  for 
injuries." 

Under  the  rule  laid  down  bv  this  court  in  N.  &  W.  Rv.  Co.  v.  Old 
Dominion  Baggage  Co.,  99  Va.  Ill,  37  S.  E.  784,  50  L.  R.  A.  722, 
the  construction  placed  on  that  clause  in  our  constitution  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi court  must  bo  adopted  by  this  court. 

\\  e  are  of  opinion  that,  independently  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  N. 
&  W.  Ry.  Co.  V,  Old  Dom.  Baggage  Co.,  supra,  the  construction  put 
upon  the  language  of  the  constitutional  provision  under  consideration 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi  is  a  correct  constniction. 


Emplovers'  LiABiLiTT— Railroad  Companies— Fellow- Servant 
Law — Logging  Railroad — Mcluvergan  v,  Al€xa7id€r  and  Edgar 
Lumber  C(ytnpany^  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsifi^  102  Northwe^terix 
Reporter^  page  332, — E.  J.  McBavergan  was  injured  while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  above-named  company,  assisting  in  the  operation  of  a  log- 
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ging  road,  by  the  negligence,  as  he  claimed,  of  the  engineer  on  the 
train  for  which  he  was  brakeman.  He  sued  in  the  superior  court  of 
Douglas  County,  in  which  court  the  judgment  was  for  the  company, 
from  which  judgment  he  appealed. 

The  action  was  brought  under  section  1816,  Rev.  Stat.,  1898,  which 
provides  that,  "Every  railroad  company  operating  any  railroad  which 
is  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
sustained  within  the  same  by  any  of  its  employees  without  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part  *  *  *  (2)  while  any  such  employee  is 
so  engaged  in  operating,  running  upon  or  switching,  passenger, 
freight,  or  other  trains,  engines  or  cars,  and  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  such  emplo3"ee,  and  which  such  injur}^  shall 
have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other 
emplo\'ee,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  discharge  of  or  for 
failure  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such.'' 

The  lower  court  ruled  that  this  provision  did  not  apply  to  private 
roads,  such  as  the  logging  road  on  which  the  accident  causing  the 
injury  complained  of  occurred,  in  which  view  the  superior  court 
concurred. 

The  grounds  of  this  concurrence  appear  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Siebecker,  who  announced  the  conclusions 
of  the  court.  After  stating  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  quoting  the 
statute  as  given  above,  he  said: 

It  is  contended  by  plaintiff  that  in  construing  this  statute  the  phrase 
"railroad  company,"  as  used  in  this  section,  is  to  be  applied  as  the 
phmse  "railroad  corporation"  is  used  in  section  ISGl,  Rev.  St., 
1898,  which  is  as  follows:  ''The  phrase  'I'ailroad corporation,'  as  used 
in  the  statutes,  may  be  taken  to  embrace  any  compan}^  association, 
corporation  or  person,  managing,  maintaining,  operating  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  railroad,  whether  as  owner,  contractor,  lessee,  mortgagee, 
trustee,  assignee  or  receiver."  Adopting  this  interpretation  leads  to 
the  inquiry,  upon  whom  did  the  legislature  intend  to  impose  the 
liabilities  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  section  181G,  Rev.  St.,  1898^ 
Were  its  terms  only  to  apply  to  i-ailroad  coi-porations  doing  a  public 
service,  commonly  known  as  "commercial  railroads,"  or  was  it 
intended  to  impose  these  liabilities  on  every  person,  compan}^  or  cor- 

E oration  operating  trains,  engines,  or  cars,  regardless  of  whether  such 
usiness  was  in  the  nature  of  a  public  service  as  common  carrier,  or 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  private  enterprise,  including  no  public  service. 
The  question  is  not  so  clear  and  plain  as  to  be  free  from  all  difficul- 
ties. If  the  statute  be  held  to  apply  to  the  character  of  the  employ- 
ment, then  no  valid  reason  is  suggested  why  it  should  not  be  held  to 
cover  all  classes  of  public  and  private  railroads,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  their  business.  The  contents  of  this  particular  section  might, 
in  its  literal  sense,  permit  of  such  an  application.  This,  however, 
would  put  it  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  provisions  of  chapter  87, 
Rev.  St.,  1898,  covering  legislation  "on  railroads"  in  this  State.  An 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  discloses  numerous  pro- 
visions pointing  to  the   fact  that  the  legislation  therein   contained 
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referred  exclusively  to  railroad  corporations  doing  the  usual  business  of 
a  public  or  commercial  railroad.  An  importantand  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  railroads  included  within  the  purview  of  this  chapter  is  to 
grant  to  every  coi*poration  organized  under  it  the  power  of  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  its  quasi  public  character.  The  differ- 
ence between  such  a  railroad  and  one  used  as  an  incident  to  conduct- 
ing a  private  business  is  readily  perceived  and  upderstood,  without 
elaboration.  The  objects  and  uses  of  the  one  are  far  removed  from 
those  of  the  other,  though  the  instruments  of  operation,  such  as  tracks, 
cars,  and  engines,  may  be  common  to  both.  Since  the  provisions  of 
all  these  sections  of  this  chapter,  aside  from  section  1816,  plainly  and 
unmistakabl}^  include  commercial  railroads  only,  *  *  *^  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  defendant  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
statute. 


Employers'  Liability — Street  Railways — Railroads — C/ON- 
STRUCTiON  OF  STATUTE — Tndtanapolis  and  Grreen field  Rapid  Transit 
Company  v.  Andi%^  Appellate  Cmirt  of  Indiana^  72  Northeastern 
Reporter^  page  H5. — Charles  Andis  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Henry 
CJounty  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  above-named  company,  and  from  a  judgment  in  his  favor  the 
company  appealed.  The  transit  company  operated  a  street  or  inter- 
urban  railway,  using  only  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  case 
turned  largely  on  the  point  whether  the  employers'  liability  law  of 
1893,  which  enumerates  injuries  "caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  (any  except  municipal)  who 
has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office,  switch  yard,  shop,  round- 
house, locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway  *  *  *"  was 
applicable  in  the  case  of  a  road  of  the  nature  of  the  defendant's. 

The  appellate  court  held  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  a  portion  of 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Robinson,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  is  here  reproduced,  as  setting  forth  the  grounds  for  such 
conclusions: 

Each  of  the  cars  of  appellant,  one  of  which  the  motorman  and  con- 
ductor had  charge  of  when  this  accident  occurred,  ''is  what  is  known 
as  an  electric  car — that  is,  cars  which  are  operated  and  run  by  elec- 
tricit}'  alone;  and  each  of  said  cars  is  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
and  are  controlled  by  a  motorman,  who  bikes  the  place  of  and  dis- 
charges the  duty  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  engmeer  and  fireman 
of  a  locomotive  used  upon  steam  railways."  We  do  not  think  the 
electric  car  in  this  case  comes  within  the  aelinition  of  a  ''locomotive 
"  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Jarvis  v.  Hitch, 
d.  217,  67  N.  E.  1057.  [See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
No.  40,  p.  13(J().]  In  that  case  it  is  said  that  "  by  the  term  '  locomotive 
engine,*  used  in  said  clause,  the  legislature  only  intended  an  engine 
constructed  and  used  for  traction  purposes  on  a  railroad  track."  In 
that  case  the  machine — a  pile  driver — consisted  of  a  steam  engine  placed 
on  a  flat  car  at  one  end  and  the  driver  at  the  other  end.  The  engine 
was  used  to  lift  the  hammer  and  let  it  drop  on  the  pile.     A  chain  ran 


engine 
161  Ind 
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from  the  enj^ine  to  a  sprocket  wheel  on  the  axle  under  the  boiler,  and 
by  this  means  the  machine  and  cars  belonging  to  it  were  moved  from 

Elace  to  place.  The  same  reasoning  through  which  in  that  case  it  was 
eld  that  the  machine  was  not  a  locomotive  engine,  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  used  in  the  employers'  liability  act,  precludes  the  hold- 
ing in  this  case  that  the  electric  car  is  a  locomotive  engine.  Neither 
can  it  be  said  that  an  electric  car,  such  as  that  described  in  the  pleading, 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "train  upon  a  railway, '  as  used 
in  the  act.  An  examination  of  the  various  earlier  statutes  concerning 
railroads  discloses  that  in  the  general  provisions  concerning  the  organi- 
zation, construction,  and  operation  of  railroads  the  legislature  has  used 
simply  the  term  ''railroad,"  and  that  it  has  used  it  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense  of  ''steam  railroad."  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  the 
language  used  in  a  statute  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover 
unknown  conditions,  and  the  same  language  would  probably'  have 
been  used  to  cover  certain  conditions  had  those  conditions  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment,  it  should  be  held  to  apply  to  such  condi- 
tions arising  subsequent  to  the  enactment.  That  is,  if  interurban  i*ail- 
ways  and  electric  railways  had  been  in  operation  generally  at  the  time 
the  employers'  liability  act  became  a  law,  and  the  legislature  would 
probably  have  used  the  language  it  did  use  in  that  act,  the  act  should 
be  held  to  apply  to  such  roads,  though  not  in  operation  generally  until 
after  its  enactment.  But  the  scope  intended  to  be  given  the  earlier 
legislation  may  to  an  extent,  at  least,  be  indicated  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation upon  the  same  general  subject-matter.  Since  the  earlier  statutes 
were  passed  the  legislature  has  itself  concluded,  as  indicated  by  the 
language  used,  that  the  general  term  "railroad"  does  not  include 
"interurban  street  railroad,"  or  "suburban  street  railroad"  (section 
54:68a,  Burns'  Ann.  St.  1901),  or  "electric  roads"  (sections  5158b, 
5158d,  Burns' Ann.  St.  1901),  or  "street  railroads"  (section  5450  et 
seq..  Burns'  Ann.  St.  1901).  Thus  section  6158b,  Burns'  Ann.  St.  1901, 
provides  that  "when  in  case  two  or  more  railroads,  or  a  railroad  and 
an  electric  road  crossing  each  other  at  a  common  grade,  or  any  railroad 
crossing  a  stream" — providing  for  a  system  of  interlocking  switches. 
In  that  statute  the  woixi  "•  railroad ''  is  clearly  distinguished  from  "  elec- 
tric road,"  and  the  legislature  must  have  taken  it  for  granted,  by  not 
adding  any  qualifying  word,  that  the  word  "  railroad"  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  "steam  road."  Moreover,  we  must  assume  that  when 
the  legislature  passed  the  emplo3'ers'  liability  act  of  March  4,  1893,  it 
was  dealing  with  and  acting  upon  existing  facts  within  its  knowledge. 
The  mischief  felt  and  intended  to  be  remedied  was  then  certainl}^  known. 
It  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  statute  was  passed  before  there  was  an 
apparent  necessity  for  its  enactment.  When  that  act  was  passed,  aside 
from  street  railroads  in  cities,  steam  railroads  were  the  only  railroads 
in  operation  generally,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  the  operation  of 
railroads  were  to  a  very  large  extent  only  such  dangers  as  arose  from 
the  operation  of  steam  railroads.  At  that  time  there  were  few,  if  any, 
electric  roads,  as  now  known,  in  existence  in  this  State.  The  reasons 
for  changing  the  law  relating  to  master  and  servant,  as  that  act  changed 
it,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  many  dangers  to  which  the 
numerous  persons  engaged  in  operating  steam  railroads  were  exposed, 
and  the  many  different  departments  of  labor  in  which  the  workmen 
were  employed. 
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Employers'  Liability— Use  of  Unguarded  Machinery — As- 
suMiTioN  OF  Risk — Criminal  Law — CJonstruction  of  Statute — 
Koiinge  r.  Satrmill  Phoeniv^  Vnited  State-i  Otmut  Cimrt  for  the  East- 
cm  DUirict  of  Wanhlngton^  13S Fedei^al  Rt>j>orte}\ page 979, — The  plain- 
tiff, Nottage,  was  injured  while  in  the  eniployment  of  the  defendant, 
and  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  The  facts  in  the  case 
and  the  statute  on  which  Nottage  relied  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
remarks  of  Judge  Hanson,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff,  and  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted: 

The  accident  happened  on  a  Sunday,  the  plaintiff  having  accepted 
an  offer  of  employment  on  tliat  day  for  extra  pay.  The  defcnaant 
failed  to  comply  with  tlie  requirements  of  a  statute  of  this  State,  which 
makes  it  an  imperative  duty  of  sawmill  owners  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  their  employees  by  having  substantial  safety  guards  attached 
to  all  circular  saws  of  the  kind  which  caused  the  injury  to  this  plain- 
tiff, and  the  court  finds  as  a  fact,  proven  b}'  the  evidence,  that  if  the 
Srotection  which  the  statute  requires  had  been  provided  the  accident 
y  which  the  plaintiff  was  injured  would  not  nave  happened.  The 
defendant  is  convicted  b^  the  evidei>ce  of  culpable  negligence,  which 
the  statute  makes  criminal,  and  that  negligence  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  severe  and  permanent  injury  for  which  this  plaintiff  claims 
damages. 

So  far  the  court  has  proceeded  without  difficulty  in  finding  facts 
established  by  the  evidence  and  reaching  conclusions  favorable  to  the 
plaintiff's  side  of  the  case;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  in  the  case  that  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  acc*epted  an  offer  of 
employment  as  operator  of  this  particular  saw,  aftt^r  he  had  l>ecn  work- 
ing continuously  at  other  employment  in  the  same  mill  for  a  period  of 
at  least  six  weeks,  his  station  being  less  than  10  feet  distant  from  this 
ripsaw,  so  that  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  have  become  familiar 
with  it,  and  nece^sarih^  knew  that  it  was  unguarded  and  lacking  in  the 
means  of  safety  which  the  statute  prescribes.  He  was  not  obliged  to 
work  on  Sunday,  under  the  terms  of  his  general  contract  of  employ- 
ment, but  accepted  an  offered  opportunity  to  work  as  operator  of  the 
ripsaw  on  a  Sunday  for  extiu  compensation,  knowing  that  the  saw  was 
unguarded  and  a  dangerous  implement. 

These  facts  bring  the  case  clearly  within  the  rule  of  law  wliich 
exempts  an  employer  from  liability  for  accidental  injuries  to  employees 
j>n  the  ground  that  they  are  held  to  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  their 
voluntarv  acts,  and  are  deemed  to  have  a.ssumed  the  risk  of  accidental 
injuries  happening  from  exposure  to  known  or  obvious  dangers. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  for  people 
to  have  li}>erty  to  engage  in  dangerous  employments,  and  tne  law 
takes  into  consideration  tne  ciix^umstances  surrounding  each  contract 
of  employment,  and  fixes  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  parties 
with  refei"ence  to  what  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  been  their  own 
umlorstanding  and  agreement.  The  law  does  not  place  upon  employees 
an  obligation  to  inventigate  conditions  and  assume  the  risk  of  accidents 
which  may  happen  from  dangers  which  might  l)e  revealed  by  a  reason- 
ably thorough  inspection  of  places  and  appliances,  liut  merely  takes 
for  granted  that  by  voluntarily  entering  into  an  emplo^'ment,  or  con- 
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tinuinor  tlierein,  they  do  thereby  asseat  to  the  exposure  of  themselves 
to  all  such  dangers  as  they  know  to  exist,  and  such  as  are  necessarily 
obvious  to  tJieni  in  view  of  their  capacity,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
each  case  being  judged  by  its  peculiar  facts. 

The  principles  of  the  common  law  applied  to  the  facts  in  this  case 
afford  no  ground  for  an  award  of  damages  to  the  plaintiff;  but  in  his 
behalf  it  is  contended  that  he  has  a  right  of  action,  and  is  entitled  to 
an  awaid  of  damages,  b}^  virtue  of  a  statute  of  this  State  providing 
for  protection  of  employees  in  factories  and  mills,  enacted  March  ^, 
ims.     (See  Laws  Wash.  1903,  p.  40,  o,  '^7.) 

This  statute  provides  in  terms  '*'That  any  person,  corporation  or 
association,  operating  a  factor^',  mill  or  workshop  where  machinery  is 
used,  shall  provide  and  maintain  in  use  *  *  *  proper  safeguards 
for  all  vats,  pans,  trimmers,  cut-off,  gang  edgers  and  all  other  saws  tliat 
can  be  guarded  advantageously.  *  *  *  If  a  ma<'biue,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the 
use  thereof  is  prohibited  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  l>e  attached 
tliereto,     *     ♦     ♦" 

^'Section  4:  Anj'  person,  corporation  or  association  who  violates  or 
omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  requirements  or  provisions 
of  tills  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdeu>eanor,  and  ui)on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days.' 

This  is  a  (x^nal  statute,  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of 
tl>c  police  power  of  the  State,  and  it  contains  no  provision  purporting 
to  affect  in  any  way  the  rules  of  law  api>licable  to  civil  actions.  It 
gives  no  hint  of  an  intention  to  confer  upon  injured  employees  any  new 
right  enforceable  in  an  action  to  recover  damages,  nor  does  it  express 
a  legislative  intent  to  change  the  common  law  by  abolishing  defenses 
recognized  by  tlie  common  law,  nor  does  it  prescril)e  an  arbiti*ary  rule 
of  evidence,  like  the  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  making 
the  use  of  automatic  couplings  on  railroad  trains  compulsory,  which 
prescribes,  in  effect,  that  trainmen  shall  not  be  deemeil  to  have  assumed 
the  risk  of  injuries  from  their  employment  on  trains  not  provided 
with  automatic  couplers.     (Si*e  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  vol.  3,  p.  3170.) 

The  courts  have  no  authority  to  extend  or  amplify  the  provisions  of 
statutes  so  as  to  make  tlnmi  comprehend  additional  rights  and  remedies 
which  the  legislature  omitted  to  provide^  A  statute  which  is  plain  and 
free  from  ajnbiguities  is  not  su))]ect  to  judicial  construction,  but  must 
be  interpreted  i)v  the  courts  and  enforced  according  to  the  legislative 
intention  expressed  by  its  words.  It  is  not  true  that  the  purpose  of 
the  statute  will  be  defeated  by  a  decision  of  a  controversy  between 
individuals  involved  in  a  civil  action  in  accordance  with  the  long-estab- 
lished rules  of  the  common  law.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
legislature  did  not  intend  to  encourage  this  class  of  litigation,  which  is 
already  stimulated  to  abnormal  proportions  by  the  solicitations  of 
employment  by  specialists,  but  preferred,  as  a  means  of  protecting 
employees  in  factories  from  the  consequences  of  recklessness  in  the  use 
of  dangerous  agencies,  to  make  the  unnecessar}'  use  of  unguarded 
machinery  criminal  and  punishable.  The  real  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  discriminate 
between  emplo\'ers  and  employees.  It  is  not  a  law  subjecting  only  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a  mill  or  factory  or  an  emplo3'er  of  labor  to  the 
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penalties  prescribed,  but  section  4  applies  generally  to  every  "person, 
corporation  or  association  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply' "  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  Section  1  provides  that,  if  a  machine  is  not 
properlv  guarded  as  required,  the  use  thereof  is  prohibited;  therefore 
an  employee  in  a  mill  who  operates  an  unguarded  saw  commits  a  pro- 
hibited act,  and  is  a  violator  of  the  statute,  and  subjects  himself  to 
punishment  as  provided  in  section  4. 

Another  of  the  arguments  found  in  the  dictum  of  cases  relied  upon 
by  the  plaintiff  is  a  rather  far-fetched  theory  that  the  statute  has  by 
necessary  implication  abolished  the  common-law  principle  of  assump- 
tion of  risk  by  voluntary  employees,  because  that  principle  is  based 
upon  an  implied  contract,  and  since  the  statute  makes  the  use  of 
unguarded  machinery  criminal,  any  such  implied  contract  would  be  an 
inconsistency  in  the  law  itself,  in  so  far  as  the  law  would  create  a 
contract  to  do  an  act  which  the  law  prohibits. 

In  this  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  legal  implication  in  such 
cases.  A  contract  of  employment  is  not  a  creation  of  the  law.  Nor 
is  the  assumption  of  risk  of  mjury  from  the  employer's  wrongful  neg- 
lect of  his  duty  a  burden  imposed  by  the  law.  It  only  deals  with 
actual  conditions,  and  it  is  the  actual  use  of  dangerous  agencies  to 
which  the  law  attaches  the  implied  agreement  on  the  part  of  an  employee 
to  make  no  claim  against  the  employer  for  any  injury  which  may  hap- 
pen, as  a  consequence  of  his  voluntary  exposure  to  known  or  obvious 
dangers.  Were  a  man  to  stipulate  in  express  terms  to  operate  a  dan- 
gerously defective  machine  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  tne  law  would 
not  hold  him  liable  as  a  violator  of  a  valid  contract  for  refusing  to 
expose  himself  to  such  danger,  when  no  peculiar  circumstances  excused 
the  emplo^^er's  failure  to  correct  the  detect.  Such  a  stipulation  in  an 
executory  contract  would  be  illegal  and  void  because  obnoxious  to  the 
natural  law  of  self-preservation  and  contrary  to  public  policy.  There 
is  no  substjintial  difference  between  an  agreement  which  is  unlawful 
because  harmful  and  an  agreement  to  do  an  act  prohibited  by  a  statute. 
In  either  case  the  unlawfulness  of  the  agreement  constitutes  a  bar  to 
its  enforcement  by  judicial  proceedings. 

If  the  violation  of  the  statute  by  the  opei'ation  of  an  unguarded  saw 
places  the  guilty  employer  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  not  be  permitted 
to  invoke  a  well-established  rule  of  law  as  a  defense  in  a  civil  action 
to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  resulting  from  such  violation  of  the 
statute,  it  is  so  because  the  law  leaves  willing  wrongdoers  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  voluntary  acfc«,  and  the  same  rule  applies  with 
equal  force  as  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  an  action  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  such  an  injury  resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  statute,  in 
the  operation  of  a  dangerous  and  prohibited  machine,  b}^  the  injured 
operator. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  it  is  m^^  opinion  that  this  plaintiff 
has  neither  a  common-law  nor  statutory  right  of  action  for  the  injury 
wliich  he  has  suffered,  and  that  a  judgment  must  be  rendered  that  he 
take  nothing  by  this  action. 


Examination  and  Licensing  of  Barbers — Certificates — Con- 
8Tur<Ti()N  ov  Statute — AState  v.  Chaney^  Supi^eme  Court  of  Wash- 
inuton^  W  /^<tr/ffc  Itrporfir^  j>a(je  915. — Robert  L.  Chancy  was  con- 
victed In  tlw^  Huperior  court  of  King  County  of  a  violation  of  the 
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provisions  of  chapter  172  of  the  acts  of  1901  of  the  State  legislature. 
This  law  required  the  examination  of  applicants  desiring  to  engage  in 
the  occupation  of  barbering,  allowing  those  who  were  so  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  to  procure  certificates  without 
examination,  on  proper  application.  (For  the  law  in  full  see  Bulletin 
43  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  page  1323.) 

Chancy  was  a  barber  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  procuring  a  certificate  and 
also  a  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
law.     Application  and  deposit  of  the  fee  required  were  made  in  due 
oourse  at  the  end  of  the  second  j'ear,  but  the  certificate  was  withheld 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  conducting  his  shop  in  "an  unsanitary  and 
filthy  manner,''  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  his  old  certificate  was  on 
this  ground  subsequently  revoked.     Chaney  continued  to  carry  on  his 
business,  however,  claiming  that  the  board  of  examiners  created  by 
the  act  in  question  had  no  power  to  revoke  certificates  of  registration 
issued  to  barbers  who  were  such  at  the  time  the  act  went  into  effect, 
and  that  the  law  provided  no  penalty  for  following  the  occupation  of 
barbering  after  a  certificate  had  been  revoked. 

The  lower  court  ruled  against  Chane}'  on  these  contentions,  and  on 
his  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  the  judgment  against  him  was  con- 
firmed. The  grounds  on  which  the  court  made  its  ruling  appear  in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Fullerton,  who  spoke 
for  the  court: 

In  support  of  his  first  contention,  the  appellant  argues  that  the  act 
makes  a  distinction  as  to  the  character  of  the  certificates  that  are  issued 
under  the  act;  that  the  act  provides  for  two  characters  of  certificates, 
the  first  of  which  is  called  a  '^certificate"  merely,  while  the  second  is 
called  a  '*certifiaite  of  registration;"  that  the  former  is  issued  to  bar- 
bers who  were  following  the  occupation  at  the  time  the  act  went  into 
ellect,  and  that  as  to  them  nothing  further  was  provided  or  intended, 
but  that  they  can  follow  their  occupation  frotn  that  time  on  free  from 
the  supervision  or  control  of  the  board  of  examiners;  that  a  ''certifi- 
cate 01  registration"  is  issued  only  to  those  who  seek  to  commence  the 
occupation  of  barbering  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  it  is  such 
barbers  only  that  the  board  have  power  to  supervise  and  control,  and 
whose  authoritv  to  follow  the  business  can  be  revoked  for  the  causes 
enumerated.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  appellant  mistakes  the 
effect  of  the  language  employed  in  the  act.  The  only  distinction  made, 
as  we  view  it,  is  that  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature  that  those  who 
should  be  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barbering  at  the  time  the  act 
went  into  effect  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  do  so  without  exami- 
nation as  to  their  qualifications,  while  those  who  should  come  in  there- 
after should  submit  to  such  examination ;  but  all  were  to  stand  thereafter 
on  an  equal  footing — all  were  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  order 
to  engage  in  the  occupation,  which  certificate  could  be  revoked  for 
crime,  drunkenness,  if  the  holder  became  afflicted  with  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases,  or  did  his  work  in  an  unsanitary  or  filthy  manner. 
This  is  gathered  from  the  woi-ds  of  the  act.     By  tfie  first  section  it  is 
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made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber  in 
the  designated  places  witliout  having  a  certificate  of  registration.  By 
section  9  those  tlien  engaged  in  the  occupation  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  were  entitled  to  a  certificate  for  one  3'ear,  on  paying  certain 
fees,  without  examination  as  to  their  qualifications.  By  section  10 
those  thereafter  applying  were  requii'ed  to  pass  an  examination  before 
a  certificate  be  issued  to  them.  And  in  the  same  section  it  is  provided 
that  '*all  certificates"  shall  be  renewed  each  year,  and  by  section  14 
the  board  of  examiners  is  given  power  to  revoke  an}^  certiticate  for  the 
acts  therein  enumerated.  These  sections,  as  we  say,  clearly  imply  that 
the  only  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  two  classes  was  that  those 
following  the  business  in  tlie  designated  districts  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  did  not  have  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  quali- 
fications in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate,  while  those  commencing  busi- 
ness subseciuent  thereto  were  obligated  to  take  such  an  examination. 
We  concluae,  therefore,  that  the  ooard  of  examiners  had  power  to 
revoke  the  appellant's  certificate. 

The  second  contention  is  founded  upon  the  language  of  section  15. 
By  that  section  a  penalt}'^  is  provided  for  ^'^practicincj  the  occupation 
of  liarher  *  *  *  without  first  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
registration  as  provided  in  this  act,"  whicli,  it  is  said,  is  a  difi'erent 
thing  from  practicing  the  occujmtion  of  barber  after  his  certificate  of 
registration  had  been  revoked — the  ofi'ense  charged  and  proven  against 
the  appelhmt.  But  we  think  this  distinction  not  well  foundea.  A 
person  who  engages  in  the  occupation  after  his  license  is  revoked, 
without  procuring  another  one,  is  following  the  occu|>ation  *Svithout 
having  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,"  as  much  so  as  is  a 
person  who  engages  in  the  occupation  without  having  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate at  all.  Both  stjind  on  the  same  plane.  Neither  have  a  license, 
and  each  engage  in  the  business.  The  fact  that  one  at  some  past 
time  held  such  a  license  does  not  make  their  rcspectiv^e  situations 
difi'erent. 

The  judgment  is  afiirmed. 


Examination  and  Licensing  of  Horseshoers — Police  Powers — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — In  re  Auh^y^  Sttpreme  Co\trt  of 
WciMhington^  78  Padfc  Reporter^  page  900, — This  case  was  before 
the  supreme  court  on  the  petition  of  Ronald  Aubry  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Aubry  was  a  resident  of  the  cit}^  of  Tacoma,  and  liad 
followed  the  vocation  of  blacksmithing  for  a  number  vears,  and  until 
arrest  and  commitment  under  chapter  67  of  the  laws  of  Washing'ton 
of  1001,  which  requires  horseshoers  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes  to  pass  an  examination  and  obtain  a  license,  the  fee  for 
whii-h  is  fixed  at  $10. 

The  case  turned  entirely  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  named  (for  law  in  full  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  No.  43,  p.  1320),  upon  which  question  the  court  ruled  adversely, 
on  grounds  presented  below: 

Article  1,  §  3,  of  our  State  constitution,  provides  that  *'no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pix>cess  of 
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law/'  The  fouitecnth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
Sbitos  contains  a  similar  provision,  and  further  prescribes  that  no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  it8  jurisdiction  the  ecjual  pro- 
t4H*tion  of  the  taws,  'fhe  following  quotation  is  taken  fi'om  the  brief 
of  the  counsel  for  petitioner,  Aubry:  '*\Ve  admit  U\  the  outset  that 
the  State  has  power  to  tax  all  tmdes  and  occupations,  and  that  this 
power  is  onlv  limited  b}'  the  constitutional  re<iuirement  that  its  exer- 
cise sliall  fall  upon  all  citizens  of  like  class  and  similar  conditions 
equally.  We  deny  that  the  legislature  can  license  for  purjx)ses  purely 
of  i^egulation  and  restmint  or  pi-ohibition  any  of  the  usual,  orainary, 
and  harmless  occupations  of  life." 

Respondent's  counsel  argue  that  the  act  under  consideration  should 
be  upheld  as  a  legitimate  and  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  State,  and  not  upon  the  theory  that  this  law  was  enacted  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  revenue.  The}"  say:  '*That  it  is  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State  to  regulate  such  occupations  or  business  enterprises 
as  may,  if  unrestricted  in  their  exercise,  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfiire,  even  though  they  may  bo 
perfecth'  lawful." 

The  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  Stiite  within  its  proper 
sphere  is  well  calculated  to  promote  and  sufegiiaixi  the  public  welfare 
and  subserve  the  best  interests  of  society.  But  this  power,  however 
c^omprehensivc  it  may  be  under  our  fundamental  law,  has  its  limita- 
tions. In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  108,  110,  50  Am.  Rep.  e^M^  Earl,  J., 
sa3's:  *^The  limit  of  the  power  can  not  l>e  accurately  defined,  and  the 
courts  have  not  been  able  or  willing  definitely  to  circumscribe  it.  -  But 
the  power,  however  broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  constitu- 
tion. ♦  *  *  Generally  it  is  for  the  legislature  to  determine  what 
laws  and  regulations  are  needed  to  protect  the  public  health  and  secure 
the  public  comfort  and  safety,  and,  while  its  measures  are  calculated, 
intended,  convenient,  and  appropriate  to  accomplish  these  ends,  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  Hut 
they  must  have  some  ix^kition  to  these  ends.  Under  the  mere  guise  of 
police  regulations  personal  rights  and  priA-ate  property  can  not  }ye 
arbitrarih'  invaded.'' 

The  only  cases  directly  upon  the  point  are  from  Illinois  and  New 
York,  in  each  of  which  an  enactment  similar  to  the  one  here  in  question  is 
held  unconstitutional,  as  being  an  arbitrar\'  interferenc*e  with  personal 
libertv  and  private  property  of  the  citizen  without  due  process  of  law. 
(liessette  r.  People,  19^  111.  3:^4,  ♦>:i  N.  E.  215,  6^;  L.  R.  A.  5.5S  [see 
Bulletin  of  Department  of  Lal)or  No.  41,  p.  81:^];  People  r.  IWattio 
(Sup.)  89  N.  Y.  Supp.  198.)  It  seems  to  us  that  these  cases  state  the 
correct  rule.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  a(*t  complained  of  can 
not  Ik?  sustained  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  under  the 
fundamental  law  of  tliis  State,  and  that  the  prater  of  the  jKititioner 
must  be  gi-anted. 


Injuries  Causing  Death — Foreign  Statxtes — Jurisdiction — 
Whlthfir  r.  N(ifihvUh\  VhutUinooija  and  St.  Z/mix  Hailtfyry  Comjxmy^ 
Supreme  Court  of  7\iine^»<ee^  8J4.  Sftut/tfrr/itfTH  ReporUr^  J>*t(fc  618. — 
In  this  case  J.  1".  Whitlow,  as  administrator,  sued  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  recover  for  the  death  of  ooe  John  Whitlow,  who,  it  was 
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alleged,  was  killed  through  the  negligent  and  wrongful  act  of  the  com- 
pany while  the  said  WaitU>w  was  in  its  eaiployment  on  its  road  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Marion 
County,  Tenn.,  the  decision  being  in  favor  of  the  defendant  company 
on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  statute  of  Alabama  under  which  the  suit 
was  brought  was  penal,  and  therefore  not  enforcible  in  the  courts  of 
Tennessee;  and,  second,  that  the  statute  of  Alabama  and  the  statute  of 
Tennessee  giving  a  right  of  action  in  case  of  wrongful  death  are  so 
dissimilar  in  their  purposes  and  enforcement  that  the  courts  of  the 
latter  State  will  not  undertake  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  former. 

From  this  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  this  appeal  was  taken,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment  was  procured,  with  orders  for  a  new  trial, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  Alabama  statute  as  a  valid  ground  for  suit  in 
Tennessee. 

The  grounds  of  this  reversal  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered  by  Judge  Neil: 

The  courts  of  this  State  have  the  power  to  enforce,  and  constantly 
do  enforce,  rights  of  action  granted  under  foreign  statutes.  [Cases 
cited. J  But  in  such  cases,  where  the  right  of  action  is  one  unknown 
to  the  common  law,  the  foreign  statute  must  be  pleaded,  and  the  rem- 
edy prescribed  by  it  must  be  pursued. 

But  no  State  will  enforce  the  penal  laws  of  another  State.  Penal 
laws,  however,  strictly  and  properly,  are  those  imposing  punishment 
for  an  offense  committed  against  the  State.  The  test  whether  a  law 
is  penal  is  whether  the  wrong  sought  to  be  redressed  is  a  wrong  to  the 
public  or  a  wrong  to  the  individual.     *     *     * 

It  is  true  that  in  construing  this  statute,  or  a  prior  one  of  similar 
purport,  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama  has  held  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  aver  that  the  intestate  left  a  widow,  children,  or  next  of  kin; 
and  that  evidence  of  loss  of  services,  or  mere  pecuniary  loss  is  imma 
terial  and  irrelevant;  and  that  evidence  as  to  age,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  and  earning  capacity,  and  occupation  of  plaintiff^s  testator 
or  intestate,  and  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  him  from  his 
earnings  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  those  dependent  upon  him 
is  immaterial  and  mcompetent.  [Cases  cited.]  It  is  also  true  that  the 
court  in  several  opinions  has  referred  to  the  damages  to  be  assessed 
under  the  statute  as  ''a  pecuniary  mulct,"  "a  punishment  or  fine," 
against  the  wrongdoer,  to  be  distributed  by  the  administrator  as  per- 
sonal property.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the  foregoing  authorities  and 
other  aecisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama  on  cases  arising  under 
this  statute  as  a  series,  and  note  the  questions  that  were  stated  and 
discussed  in  them,  without  being  convinced  that  these  cases  were  ordi- 
nary damage  suits,  brought  to  recover  for  a  wrongful  death  inflicted 
by  the  defendant  upon  the  intestate  or  testator  of  the  plaintiff ,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  estate  of  the  person  so  killed;     *     ^    * 

Numerous  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  law,  and  a 
quotation  was  made  from  the  case  of  Ksiilroad  Company  v.  Bush  (122 
Ala.,  488,  489;  26  South.,  173, 174),  of  which  the  concluding  sentence, 
as  uttered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama,  reads:  "The  statute  is 
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remedial  and  not  penal,  and  was  designed  as  well  to  give  a  right  of 
action  where  none  existed  before  as  to  '  prevent  homicides,'  and  the 
action  given  is  purely  civil  in  its  nature  for  the  redress  of  private,  and 
not  public,  wrongs." 

Continuing,  Judge  Neil  said: 

What  is  here  said  in  the  quotation  just  made  is  the  logical  result  of 
all  the  preceding  Alabama  cases  on  the  subject,  when  one  goes  to  the 
very  substance  of  them,  disregarding  mere  formal  expressions;  and  it 
18  impossible,  in  the  face  of  tliis  decision,  to  hold  that  actions  under 
the  statute  are  penal,  in  the  international  sense. 

The  action  is  not  so  repugnant  to  the  public  policy  of  our  State  as 
that  we  should,  for  that  reason,  decline  to  entertain  it.     The  bringing 
and  disposition  of  suits  for  damages  caused  by  wrongful  death  is  a 
matter  of  everN'day  occurrence  in  the  courts  of  this  Stiite.     And  as 
said  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  Stewart  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  (168  U.  S.  445,  448,  449.  18  Sup.  a.  105,  106,  42  L.  Ed. 
537):  "A  negligent  act  causing  deatn  is  in  itself  a  tort,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  rule  founded  on  the  maxim,  'Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  per- 
sona,' damages  therefor  could  have  been  recovered  in  an  action  at  com- 
mon law.    The  case  differs  in  this  important  feature  from  those  in  which 
a  penalty  is  imposed  for  an  act  in  itself  not  wrongful,  in  which  a  purely 
statutory  delict  is  created.     The  purpose  of  the  several  statutes  passed 
in  the  States  [providing  that  an  action  for  injuries  shall  survive  the 
resulbint  death  of  the  injured  person]  in  more  or  less  conformity  to 
what  is  known  as  'Lord  CampbelFs  Act,'  is  to  provide  the  means  for 
recovering  the  damages  caused  by  that  which  is  essentially  and  in  its 
nature  a  tort.     Such  statutes  are  not  penal,  but  remedial,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  persons  injured  by  the  death.     An  action  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  a  tort  is  not  local,  but  transitory,  and  can,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  maintained  wherever  the  wrongdoer  can  be  found.     It  may  well  be 
that,  where  a  purely  statutory  right  is  created,  the  special  remedy  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  for  the  enforcement  of  that  right  must  be  pursued; 
but  where  the  statute  simply  takes  away  a  common-law  obstacle  to  a 
recovery  for  an  admitted  tort  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  hold 
that  an  action  for  that  tort  can  be  maintained  in  any  State  in  which 
that  common-law  obstacle  has  been  removed.'' 

The  court  then  discussed  somewhat  the  differences  between  the  stat- 
utes of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  and  decided  that  thej'  did  not  afford 
grounds  for  a  refusal  by  the  courts  of  the  latter  State  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  the  former,  and  concluded  as  follows: 

We  should  add  that  we  do  not  understand  that  under  the  Alabama 
statute  the  jury  are  left  to  unrestrained  action  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  recovery,  but  that  they  are  subject  to  the  overruling  discretion  of 
the  court,  in  case  it  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  amount  found  is  so 
large  as  to  evince  passion,  prejudice,  or  caprice;  since  it  is  laid  down 
a8  a  general  principle  that  punitive  damages  are  in  the  discretion  of 
the  jury,   but  only  within  '^  reasonable  limits/'     At  all  events,  the 
coiLstitution  of  our  own  courts  is  such,  and  the  relation  between  t' 
court  and  the  jury  are  of  such  character,  under  our  laws,  that  the  tri 
judge  has  always,  and  this  court  on  appeal  always,  the  power  to  h 
aside  verdicts  on  the  ground  above  stated;  and  every  cause  of  actic 
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to  which  the  hospitality  of  our  trilxioals  is  extended  must  be  under- 
stood as  so  qualified,  inasmuch  as  we  can  not  alter  the  constitution  of 
our  courts  for  their  entertainment. 


Inspection  of  Factories — Fees — Constitutionality  of  Stat- 
ute.— State  r.  V!el'en8^  Supreme  Court  of  Missoim^  84,  Soutkweste?^ 
JSeporfer^  page  008, — Tliis  case  was  before  the  supreme  court  on  an 
appeal  from  the  St  Louis  circuit  court  of  criminal  correction,  in 
which  J.  G.  Vickens  had  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  ffictory 
inspection  law  of  1901,  The  appeal  was  based  on  a  denial  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  in  question.  The  court  ruled  that  the  law  is 
a  valid  one,  and  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  lower  court. 

Following  is  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  Judge  Gantt^  who  deliv- 
eix^d  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

This  prosecution  is  based  upon  an  alleged  violation  of  the  factory 
inspection  law  of  1901,  approved  April  17,  1901  (Laws  Mo.  1901,  pp. 
197, 198).  By  said  act  it  is  provided  that  the  governor  shall  appoint  a 
State  factor^'  inspector,  who  is  authorized  to  appoint  from  time  to  time 
seven  assistants,  and  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  and  assign  one 
inspector  to  each  district;  and  each  inspector  is  required  to  make  two 
inspections  each  3'ear  of  all  factories,  and  for  each  inspection  such 
inspector  is  required  to  collect  %\  as  an  inspection  fee,  and  all  such  fees 
are  required  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  The  failure  to  pay  the 
fee  for  the  inspection  made  Ma}"  6, 1902,  is  the  ground  of  this  prosecu- 
tion. The  objections  to  the  law  are  that  it  "violates  sections  3  and  4 
of  article  10  of  the  Missouri  constitution,  fn  that  it  imposes  a  burden 
of  taxation  for  the  maintaining  of  the  inspection  department  upon  one 
class  of  citizens,  and  discriminates  against  said  class;  second,  that  they 
provide  for  the  taking  of  mone}'  and  liberty  from  manufacturers  with- 
out duo  process  of  law,  and  deny  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  tbird,  that  they  vest  judicial  powers  in  the  factory  inspector; 
fourth,  that  they  are  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  factory 
inspector;  fifth,  that  they  discriminate  against  city  manufacturers, 
ana  place  greater  burdens  upon  them  than  upon  country  manufac- 
turers; sixth,  that  they  are  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  that  they  deprive  defend- 
ant of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,  and  deny  him  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law." 

The  first,  second,  and  sixth  objections  to  the  law  may  be  grouped 
under  one  head.  The  answer  to  each  and  all  of  them  is  that  this  is  a 
police  regulation  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health,  and  morals  of 
the  employees  in  factories,  and  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact.  Such  being  the  obvious  purpose  and  scope  of  the  enact- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  constitutionality  and  validity,  so  far 
as  these  objections  to  it  go.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  third  and  fourth  objections  to  the  act,  to  wit,  that  the  act  vesta 
judicinl  and  legislative  powers  in  the  factory  inspector,  are  clearly 
wil'lnnit  jnerit.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  inspect- 
ors, and  makes  it  their  duty  to  inspect  all  factories,  and  requires  them 
(o  givi>  tlje  proprietors  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  such  inspection. 


Inspection  of  Factories— Sweat  Shops — Health — tTudicial 
Notice — Police  Power — Constitutionality  of  Statute — Sfatt'  t\ 
Ifyinan^  Court  ofAppt^iJs  of  2fary1and^  57  Atlandc  Reporter^  jHKje  6, — 
An  indictment  charj^ing^  Louis  Hjnian  with  a  violation  of  chapter  101, 
Acts  of  1902,  was  quashed  in  the  criminal  court  of  Baltimore  city  on 
the  irroiind  of  the  unconstitutioualit}'^  of  the  act.  From  this  judgment 
the  State  appealed  and  secured  a  reversal,  the  court  of  appeals  sup- 
porting the  law.  The  statute  forbids  the  manufacture  of  garments  in 
any  tenement  or  dwelling  by  other  than  the  family  actually  resident 
therein;  requires  the  procuring  of  a  permit  l>efoi'e  such  manufacture 
can  }>e  carried  on;  forbids  the  occupation  of  any  room,  apartment,  or 
rear  Imilding  for  the  manufacture  of  garments  without  a  permit  stating 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  may  l)e  employed  therein;  and 
requires  a  written  register  to  ]>e  kept  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  out.  (For  the  law  in  full  see 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  45,  p.  399.) 

The  grounds  on  which  the  law  was  sustained  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  McSherry,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court: 

It  is  insisted  by  the  appellee,  and  we  presume  that  it  was  held  by 
the  court  below,  that  these  provisions  of  the  statute  were  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  void,  because  they  were  arbiti-ary  and  unreason- 
able. It  is  obvious  that  the  statute  wjis  pjissed  in  furtherance  of  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  community,  lis  enactment  was  an 
exercise  b}-  the  general  assembly  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
What  is  and  what  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  police  power  has  Ijeea 
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Their  duties  are  ministerial,  involving  only  that  discretion  which  every 
ministerial  officer  must  exercise  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  are 
in  no  sense  judicial  or  legislative,  as  those  terms  are  undei-stood  in  our 
s\'stem  of  laws. 

The  fifth  assignment  is  equally  gix>undless.     There  is  no  discrimina-  I 

tion  in  the  act  lietween  the  burdens  imposed  upon  manufacturers  in  i 

cities  and  those  imposed  upon  those  in  the  country.     By  its  terms,  it  j 

applies  to  all  factories  in  the  State,  without  exception  or  distinction. 
As  a  police  regulation,  the  State  has  the  unquestioned  right  to  exact 
and  demand  an  inspection  fee  for  the  inspection  and  certificate  of 
inspection  required  by  the  act.  It  has  never  been  ruled  that  an  inspec- 
tion fee,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  tax  upon  property.  [Cases  cited.] 
The  insj>ection  fee  of  $1  for  the  inspection  and  certificate  are  so  man- 
ifestly reasonable,  that  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  objectionable  on  that 
ground. 

The  very  mention  of  an  inspei^tion  law  suggests  the  exercise  of 
IX)lice  power  by  the  State,  and  the  requirement  that  the  persons  or 
things  msi^ected  shall  pay  for  it.  The  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
are  required  to  pay  the  inspection  fee  provided  by  this  act  in  no  man- 
ner infringes  any  constitutional  right  of  the  defendant.  The  court  of 
criminal  correction  committed  no  error  in  so  holding,  and  its  judgment 
is  affirmed. 
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a  source  of  prolific  discussion  both  in  the  Federal  and  in  the  State 
courts.     One  of  the  legitimate  and  most  important  functions  of  civil 
government  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  by  making  and  enforcing  laws  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety.     The 
Supreme  Court  has  stated  as  an   'impregnable  position"  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  the  same  undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  persons  and  things  within  their  respective  territorial 
limits  as  any  foreign  nation  has,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surren- 
dered or  restrained  by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  that  by  virtue  of 
this  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden  and  solemn  duty,  of  the 
State  to  advance  the  safety,  happiness,  and  prosperit}'^  of  its  people, 
to  provide  for  their  general  welfare  by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  conducive  to  these  ends;  and  that  all  these 
powers  which  relate  to  merely  judicial  legislation,  or  what  xiiay  prop- 
erly be  called  internal  police,  are  not  surrendered  or  restricted;  and 
that,  consequently,  in  relation  to  these  the  authority  of  a  State  is  com- 
plete, unqualified,  and  exclusive;   and,  finally,  tnat  amongst   these 
Sowers  are  inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  nealth  laws  of  every 
escription,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  internal  commerce  of  the 
State  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  enforce  the  removal  of  pro- 
hibited articles  of  commerce.     (City  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Pet.  102, 
9  L.  Ed.  Q-^S.)     It  is  a  power  that  necessarily  belongs  to  the  legislative 
department  of  the  State  government.     It  is  for  that  coordinate  branch 
to  determine  whether  particular  things  or  acts  are  or  are  not  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  the  public  safety,  and  the  public  morals;  and 
when  that  branch  of  the  government  has  spoken  tne  subject  must  be 
considered  as  closed,  unless  the  judicial  department  has  a  revisory 
jurisdiction;  and  that  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  the  courts 
have  such  a  jurisdiction  and  if  they  have  what  are  its  legitimate  limits? 
This  inquiry  presents  the  pivotal  point  of  the  case.     It  may  be  said 
in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123  U.  S. 
625,  8  Sup.  Ct.  297,  31  L.  Ed.  205,  ''if  a  statute  purporting  to  have 
been  enacted  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  moi-als,  or  the 
public  safety  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation  to  those  objects,  or  is 
a  palpable  invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  so  adjudge,  and  "thereby  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
stitution."   Running  through  all  the  cases,  both  Federal  and  State,  is 
the  doctrine  that  if  the  measure  designed  for,  or  purporting  to  concern, 
the  protection  or  preservation  of  the  public  health,  morals,  or  safety, 
is  one  which  has  a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the  police  power, 
then,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  or  how  unwise  the  measure  itself 
may  be,  it  is  not  for  the  judicial  tribunals  to  avoid  or  vacate  it  upon 
those  grounds. 

If  the  act  has  a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the  police  power,  no 
inquiry  as  to  its  unreasonableness  can  arise,  because  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  lawmakers,  and  not  of  the  courts,  which  must  control;  and  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  former,  the  thing  be  reasonable,  all  inquiry  upon 
that  ground  by  the  latter  is  foreclosea. 

Tested  by  the  principles  hereinbefore  announced^  we  find  nothing  in 
the  act  of  1902  which  indicates  that  its  design,  its  purpose,  or  its 
details  have  not  a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the  police  power.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  some  of  these  provisions,  if  harsnly  administered, 
mav  be  or  become  oppressive;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  law 
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itself  is  therefore  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power.     It  is 
not  to  be  avssumed  that  the  public  functionary  will  act  in  an  oppressive 
or  unlawful  manner.     Discretion  must  be  reposed  somewhere.     If  an 
official  should  transcend  the  legitimate  limits  of  the  authority  with 
which  the  statute  clothes  him,  the  injured  party  is  not  without  redress. 
Taking  now  in  detail  the  five  counts  of  the  indictment,  it  is  clear, 
we  think,  that  the  first  count  contains  an  allegation  that  the  appellee 
was  violating  the  health  regulation  prescribed  by  the  statute.     It 
alleges  that  he  was  using  a  certain  tenement  and  clwelling  house  for 
the  manufacture  of  coafe^,  vests,  and  other  garments  b^  other  than 
iiiimediate  members  of  his  family.     We  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
which  a  court  may  take  judicial  notice  that  the  manufacture  of  wear- 
ing apparel  in  improperly  ventilated,  unsanitary,  and  overcrowded 
apartments  will  likely  promote  the  spread  of,  if  it  does  not  engender, 
disease,  and  it  is  obviously  within  the  police  power  of  the  btate  to 
regulate  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  any  tenement 
or  other  establishment  where  this  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  so  that 
the  public  health  mav  be  conserved.     What  has  jiLst  been  said  is 
equallv  applicable  to  the  second  count,  and  we  need  not  further  discuss 
it.     The  third  count  has  relation  to  a  provision  of  the  code  existing 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1902.     By  section  149c  of  article  27 
of  the  code  (section  238),  of  which  the  act  of  1894:  is  an  amendment,  it 
was  required  that  at  least  400  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  should  be 
allowed  in  each  room  for  each  occupant  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  the  act  of  1902  required  that  a  permit  should  he  secured 
from  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  setting  forth  the 
number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  in  each  room.     The  number 
thus  emplo3'ed  was,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  amount  of  air  surface 
to  which,  under  section  14:9c  (section  238),  employees  were  entitled. 
The  failure  to  procure  such  a  permit  is  the  charge  alleged  in  the  third 
count.     It  certainly  requires  lio  discussion  to  show  that  such  a  regula- 
tion is  strictly  and  essentially  a  health  regulation.     The  overcrowding 
of  factories  and  the  inhalation- of  impure  air,  where  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient surface  afforded  to  each  employee,  are  obviously  calculated  to 
produce  or  foster  disease,  and  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  in  overcrowded  rooms  or  apartments,  under  these  conditions, 
is  unquestionably  liable  to  spread  contamination.     The  fourth  count 
of  the  indictment  need  not  be  further  considered.     What  has  been  said 
in  reference  to  the  third  is  sufficient  to  support  the  fourth.     The  fifth 
count  charges  that  the  appellee  did  not  keep  a  written  register  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  Avas  given  to  be 
made.     If  it  is  important,  as  we  have  said  it  was,  that  these  over- 
crowded and  unhealth}^  and  unsanitary  tenement  houses  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  and  control  of  some  designated  health  officer,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  provision  would  l)e  of  little  avail  if  the 
proprietor  could  give  out  the  work  to  others  without  keeping  a  register 
of  tnoir  names  and  addresses,  because  the  health  officer,  without  the 
aid  of  such  register,  would  be  unable  to  trace  the  localities  where  the 
work  was  being  done.     The  whole  scheme  of  the  act  appears  to  us  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  public 
health,  and,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  upon  the  method  of  its 
enforcement,  no  convicting  reason  has  been  suggested  to  show  that  its 
terras  have  not  a  real  and  a  substantial  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State. 
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The  statute  invades  no  private  right  of  propertv,  and  does  not  t^' 
upon  any  official  either  arbitrary  or  unrestricted  po^'er,  ^  It  <*<ru 
does  not  in  tenns  expressly  do  eittior.     It  has  do    relation  to  i- 
whore  nmnufaeturing  of  the  enumerated  articles    is   «ot  cairrii^l 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  enactment  distinetl}'  indicates  fcbat  its  nr<>^  i- 
are  aimed  at,  and  are  intended  to  apply  to,  tenement>«  and  other  U  . 
inj^s  where  the  i^farments  speeified  are  manufactured  for  saio;  anJ.. 
it  has  no  relation  to  homes  or  places  where  ap|}arei  not  njanufa«:i 
for  sale  may  be.  made.     ISor  does  the  statute  clothe  the  officers  h-  * 
visions  allude  to  with  arbitrary  power.     As  well  mi«f  ht  it  1h?  ^a^:l  i 
a  police  officer  who  is  authorized  to  summarily  seize    pr«>p«*rty  \m 
could  only  be  put  to  an  illepfal  or  criminal  use  a<'to<l   »rbitrar:' 
making  such  a  seizuiK)  befoi*e  a  judicial  adjudication    condcniiKt. 
thin^  seized.     An  officer  who,  under  pretext  of  exefutin<f  the  ^v  • 
shop  statute,  would  assume  to  exert  an  arbitrary  or    umv^aTranta 
power,  would  be  answerable  for  his  misconduct,  just  an  yviJuJd  /#»• . 
other  tresj)asser.     Rijjhtly  interpreted,  we  find  no  iiriperfectioD- 
the  statute  assailed  in  this  C4ise. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW.  ( 

Boycott  -  Ix.tuxction  —  Evidenck  —  PRELiMrNARv    J:sjir's<^TJ*L\~ 
2ft/  J/<fri//(t/ul  Loih/t'^  y^f),  ISG^  Intenintional  Ati^^odailou  (*/^  Ji£fu*It*i- '. 
et  al,  V.  A(ff^  (\)Hrf  of  Aj>p<'ah  of  Mttryland^  59  Atlantic  Jit/*"r'  \  ^ 
qniifv  72L — A  preliminary  injunction  had  l)eon  granted  by  the  cinM 
court  of  Baltimore  city  a^jfuinst  the  machinists'  organization  »/>  r 
named,  a^jainst  ci^rtain  other  labor  organizations,  and  a<*iiinst  lltMiry 
VoUmer,  business  a<»ont,  Fred.  Ileuer,  individualh'  and  as   hushu-^ 
a^<»nt,  and  C  E.  Dotson,  business  agent.     From  the  order  granting 
the  injunction  pending  the  final  hearing  of  the  cause  this  appe«J  »> 
taken,  with  the  result  that  the  order  of  the  lower  court  was  affinn«d. 

It  was  charged  in  the  bill  of  complaint  that  the  organizations'  uikl 
persons  nanied  were  engaged  in  joint  and  ctmcerted  action  t<>  injure 
and  destroy  the  business  of  the  complainant,  Adt.  A  dcmanii  form 
increase  of  wjitjes  was  allejjfed  to  have  In^en  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor,  although  complainant  was  then  jwr/nj  ( 
7  \H'V  cent  more  to  his  workmen  than  were  other  employers  in  tlie  rity.  \ 
Adt  stated  that  ho  was  willing  to  grant  an  increase  of  3  j)er  cent,  tlm^ 
making  his  rates  10  per  cent  more  than  the  usual  nites,  but  an  advance 
of  10  j)er  cent  wsis  insisted  upon  and  his  employees  struck.  It  was 
averred  tliat  pickets  were  employed  to  follow  his  delivery  wagons  and 
thus  learn  for  what  firms  Adt  was  doing  work,  and  that  such  iirius 
were  notified  that  uidi^ss  thev  stopped  having  work  done  by  him  their 
firms  would  be  listed  as  unfair  and  thev  would  themsidves  be  liovcottriL 

Adt  stated  that  he  had  made  a  specialty  of  brewing  machinery  nnd 
supplies,  and  that  his  })usiness  had  fallen  from  ?1S,00()  a  year  to  less 
than  ^.'^,500  in  consecjuiuice  of  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  defendants. 
Testimony  was  taken  for  several  days  and  variou*^  circulars  w^ore  suh- 
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lilted  as  setting  forth  the  methods  and  nature  of  the  attacks  by  the 
iiiions.  The  charges  were  denied  in  detail  by  the  defendants,  though 
t  was  admitted  that  Vollmer  had  distributed  circulars  individually 
I  lid  not  on  behalf  of  the  other  defendants. 

-A.t  the  close  of  the  preliminary  hearing  an  injunction  was  granted 
forbidding  the  defendant  organizations  ''and  each  of  them,  their,  and 
each  of  their  agents,  officers,  members,  representatives,  and  confeder- 
ates from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  or  hindering,  or  attempting 
directly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  said  plaintiff,  John  B.  Adt, 
bis  agents,  servants,  and  employees  in  conducting  his  said  business  by 
following  his  said  delivery  wagons  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  where  work  is  to  be  done,  or  from  going  to  or  sending  any 
communication,  lettei-s,  or  circulars  to  places  of  business,  or  breweries, 
or  manufactories  where  the  plaintiff  has  done  work  or  is  now  doing 
work  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,    pereuading,  or   compelling   by 
threats  or  intimidation  in  any  other  manner,  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  places  of  business,  breweries,  or  manufactories,  their  agents, 
servants,  or  employees  to  withhold  or  fail  to  give  to  the  complainant 
such  work  as  they  might  otherwise  give  him,  or  to  compel  him  to  stop 
any  work  ordered  from  or  commenced    by  him;    from   publishing, 
printing,  writing,  or  circulating  in  any  manner  whatever  an}"  matter 
or  thing  that  would  tend  to  discTedit  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  or  to 
injure  the  business  of  any  person  for  whom  the  plaintiff  has  done  or 
is  now  doing  or  will  hereafter  do  work,  by  reason  of  such  work;  from 
in  any  manner  boycotting  the  said  plaintiff  or  his  manufactured  goods, 
or  any  one  for  whom  the  plaintiff  has  worked,  is  now  working,  or 
shall  hereafter  work,  or  manufactured  articles  of  such  last-named  per- 
son by   reason  of  such  work,  and  from   in  any  way  menacing   or 
o])structing  the  plaintiff  by  interfering  with  the  business  or  customers 
in  the  full  enjoyn)ent  of  such  patronage  or  business  as  lie  might  pos- 
sess independent  of  such  interference." 

The  court  of  appeals  continued  this  injunction  pending  the  final 
hearing  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  following  opinion,  delivered 
b}'  Chief  Justice  McSherry,  speaking  for  the  court: 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  affidavits  accompanying  the  petition, 
the  evidence  adduced  below  is  not  before  us  on  this  appeal.  The  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  cause  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  mjunction  is  not 
contained  in  the  record  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  If  the  aver- 
ments of  the  bill  are  finally  sustained  by  the  evidence,  it  is  clear,  we 
think,  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief  he  seeks. 

The  plaintiff  was  enoraged  in  a  lawful  business,  and  was  carrying  it 
on  in  a  lawful  way.  There  is  no  pretense  that  he  had  done  anything 
to  any  of  the  defendants  which  was  either  illegal,  immoral,  or  unjust. 
He  was  paying  wages  to  his  employees  at  a  higher  rate  than  wages 
paid  by  other  establishments,  and  was  willing  to  still  further  increase 
them,  so  as  to  reach  the  10  per  cent  addition  whicli  the  defendants 
demanded  he  should  pay.     The  law  protects  him  in  his  right  to  employ 
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whom  he  pleases,  at  prices  which  he  and  his  employees  can  agree  upon, 
and  he  has  the  further  right  to  discharge  them  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service  or  for  violation  of  their  contract.  This  right 
must  be  conceded,  or  personal  liberty  is  a  delusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employees  have  a  perfect  legal  righf  to  fix  a  price  upon 
their  labor,  and  to  refuse  to  work  unless  that  price  is  obtained.  Tney 
have  that  right  both  as  individuals  and' in  combination.  They  may 
organize  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  secure  better  wages.  They 
may  even  use  persuasion  to  have  others  join  their  organization.  They 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  present  their  cause  to  the  public  in 
newspapers  or  circulars  in  a  peaceable  way,  but  with  no  attempt  at 
coercion.  If  ruin  to  the  employer  results  from  their  peaceable  asser- 
tion of  these  rights,  it  is  a  damage  without  remedy.  But  the  law  does 
not  permit  either  employer  or  employee  to  use  force,  violence,  threats 
of  force  or  threats  of  violence,  intimidation,  or  coercion. 

It  is  too  late  to  doubt  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  grant 
relief  in  such  cases  as  this,  if  the  averments  of  the  bill  are  sustained 
by  the  evidence.  The  adjudged  cases  seem  to  be  all  one  way.  [Cases 
cited.]  The  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  grant  the  relief  prayed 
for  being  unquestioned,  and  the  acts  complained  of  in  the  bill  consti- 
tuting, if  true,  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  plaintiff's  business  by  methods 
which  the  law  can  neither  tolerate  nor  sanction,  the  question  that  is 
left  for  determination  is  whether  the  preliminary  injunction  should 
have  been  granted,  or  should  be  continued  until  final  hearing. 

With  respect  to  all  the  defendant's  except  Vollmer,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  how  the  continuance  of  the  injunction  until  final  hearing 
can  work  any  serious  inconvenience,  because  they  have  all  disclaimed 
participating  in  the  acts  charged  against  them;  and,  if  they  are 
restrained  from  doing  that  which  they  nave  not  done  and  do  not  intend 
to  do,  they  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  at  least  during  the  pendency 
of  the  proceedings,  and  until  the  final  hearing  is  reached.  Upon  the 
hearing  of  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction,  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  applied  less  strictly  than  upon  the  final  hearing  of  the  cause,  and 
consequently  evidence  that  would  not  be  competent  in  support  of  an 
application  for  a  perpetual  injunction  may  be  admitted.  The  acts 
cnarged  do  not  constitute  a  lawful  competition  in  trade.  The}'  are 
distinctly  unlawful,  if  true,  and  the  cuses  we  have  cited  fit  with  pre- 
cision the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill.  The  things  which  the  order  of  the 
court  restrained  the  defendants  from  doing  are  wrongful,  and  under 
no  conditions  can  be  treated  as  legitimate  competition.  They  were 
designed  to  ruin  the  plaintiff's  business,  and  the}'  have  well-nigh  suc- 
ceeded, if  the  statement  contained  in  the  petition  is  accurate.  There 
is  suflicient  disclosed  in  the  affidavits  accompan3Mng  the  petition,  not- 
withstanding the  denials  contained  in  the  answer,  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  injunction  until  final  hearing. 

Two  affidavits  were  then  reproduced,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  boycott  circulars,  a  copy  of  one  being  attached,  and  declaring  the 
evident  effects  of  the  same,  after  which  Judge  McSherry  said: 

There  are  other  affidavits,  which  need  not  be  quoted.  They  are 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  just  transcribed. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  final  hearing  is  reached  it  will  be  apparent 
from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  nave  been  guilty  of  none  of  the 
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with  which  they  stand  charged  by  the  bill.  In  that  event,  of 
rse,  the  bill  will  be  dismissed  as  to  those  who  arc  not  implicated. 
on  a  review  of  the  whole  case  as  presented  by  the  partial  record 
ore  us,  we  think  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  best  be  promoted 
affirming  the  order  of  the  court  below,  and  by  remanding  the  case, 
t  it  may  proceed  in  due  and  regular  course  to  a  final  hearing  on  the 
rits. 


JoNSPiRACY — Indictable  Acts — Labor  Organizations — State  \\ 
in  Pelt  et  al,^  Supreme  Court  of  Xorth  Carolina^  ^9  Southeastern 
"j>orter^  page  177. — An  indictment  against  A.  Van  Pelt  and  four 
sociates,  members  of  a  union  of  carpenters  in  Rowan  County,  was 
rid,  together  with  a  bill  of  particulars  filed  therewith,  not  to  charge 
1  offense.  From  this  ruling  in  the  superior  court  of  Rowan  Count}^ 
le  State  appealed,  with  the  result  that  the  finding  of  the  lower  court 
as  sustained. 

The  facts  as  charged,  and  they  were  not  disputed,  were  that  three 
lembers  of  the  union  referred  to  visited  one  C.  A.  Rice,  a  lumber 
lealer,  and  notified  him  that  he  could  not  be  considered  a  friend  to 
in  ion  labor  if  he  retained  in  his  employment  nonunion  men.     Rice 
lad  such  men  in  his  service,  being  under  contract  with  them  for  as 
much  as  a  year  in  advance,  and  he  declined  to  discharge  them  and  to 
agree  to  employ  union  men  only.     Thereupon'a  card  was  published 
in  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  stating  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  carpenters  and  joiners'   union  the  said  C.  A.  Rice  was 
declared    unfair,  and  so  listed,  and  that  no  union  carpenter  would 
work  any  material  from  his  shop  after  a  date  named. 

The  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with  the  purpose  "  as  much 
as  in  them  lay  unlawfully  and  feloniously  to  ruin"  the  said  Rice, 
and  to  ''prevent  and  hinder  him  from  using,  exercising,  and  carrying 
on  the  said  trade  and  business  in  as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  a  man- 
ner as  he  was  used  and  accustomed  to." 

In  a  length}'  opinion,  concurred  in  in  memoranda  bv  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  Judge  Connor  discussed  the  law  of  conspiracy,  and 
of  the  right  of  workingmen  to  organize  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit, 
and  announced  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  as  follows: 

The  proposition  is  that  the  defendants  conspired  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  the  prosecutor  in  his  trade  and  business,  and  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  them  to  do  so.  It  can  not  be  that  every  conspiracy  to  injure 
one  in  his  trade  and  business,  without  reference  to  the  means  to  bo 
employed,  is  criminal.  A  carpenter  or  joiner  has,  by  his  apprentice- 
ship, study,  and  experience,  acquired  skill  and  knowledge  in  his  trade. 
His  capital  consists  in  his  physical  strength  and  his  intellect  trained 
and  directed  by  his  skill  and  experience.  It  is  the  use  of  this  which, 
in  a  sense,  he  offers  for  sale.  In  what  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  best  prices  for  his  labor  on  the  best  terms,  do  his  rights 
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differ  from  the  man  who  has  cotton  for  sale,  the  product  of  his  capi- 
tal— land  and  labor — or  the  man  who  has  money  to  invest  in  mercan- 
tile or  manufacturing  enterprise?  Each  of  them  enters  into  the  Bold 
of  competition.  Each  finds  that  organization  with  others  engaged  in 
the  same  field  of  labor  or  investment  will  secure  liotter  results  and 
fairer  treatment  from  those  with  whom  he  deals.  There  is  no  evil  or 
harm  in  organization  perse.  Every  copartnership,  corporation^  joint- 
stock  company,  ami  other  association  of  labor  or  capital  is  a  recnj^'ni- 
tion  of  this  truth. 

Judge  Caldwell,  in  Ames  r.  U.  Pjic.  Rv.  Co.  (C.  C.)  62  Fed.  14,  say^: 
''Organized  labor  is  organized  capital.  It  is  capital  consisting;  of 
brains  and  muscle.  *  *  *  If  it  is  lawful  for  the  stockholders  and 
oflicors  of  a  corporation  to  associate  and  confer  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  wages  of  its  employees,  or  for  devising  othrr 
means  for  making  their  investment  more  profita!)le,  it  is  equally  law- 
ful for  organized  labor  to  associate,  consult,  and  confer  with  a  view  to 
maintiiin  or  increase  wages."  (Thomas  r.  Cin.,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Kv.  Co. 
(C.  C.)  <)2  Fed.  808;  Teonle  v.  Kadt  ((ien.  Sess.)  71  N.  Y.  Supp.'84tV) 
It  is  said:  ''One  may  refuse  to  deal  with  a  firm  because  of  a  belief 
that  it  does  not  give  honest  compensution  for  labor,  and  may  ask  his 
friends  or  the  public  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  conduct  may  do 
injury  to  the  public  without  thereby  becoming  illegal."'     Id. 

There  is  no  complaint  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  was 
intended  to  injure  nonunion  men.  This  case  has  no  such  element  ia 
it,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  in 
regard  to  it.  The  <iuestion  has  been  l)efore  otner  courts.  There  is  ji 
piinful  absence  of  hartnony  in  the  decisions.  Suppose,  however,  that 
It  l)e  conceded  that  the  defendants  did  notify  the  prosecutor  that, 
unless  he  dis<'harged  nonunion  men  with  whom  he  had  contracted,  etc., 
what  was  to  l)e  the  result  to  him  if  he  refused i  He  was  to  be  coii>id- 
ered  as  unsympathetic  with  union  la))or.  This  falls  far  short  of  intiin- 
idation  or  coercion.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  charge  that  th<»so 
defendants  were  members  of  any  secret  or  other  organization,  or  that 
they  had  the  power  or  threatened  to  control  the  conduct  of  large  num- 
bers of  men.  This  alleged  conspiracy  is  confined  to  the  live  defend- 
ants. The  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  in  their  brief  say:  ''It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  defendants  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  material  from 
Rice's  shop;  that  they  had  aright  to  put  him  on  their  unfair  list. '' 
The  criminality,  they  say,  consists  in  the  intent  or  purpose  with  which 
these  things  are  done.  This,  they  say,  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  when  the  defend- 
ants admit  the  purpose,  etc.  If  that  which  they  did  is  lawful — if  they 
had  a  perfect  le<^al  right  to  do  it— we  are  unable  to  pen'eive  how  the 
publication  ren(Uu\s  it  unlawful.  It  being  properly  conceded  tliat  it  was 
not  unlawful — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  tnis  discussion,  criminal— 
for  the  defendants  to  declare  Mr.  Rice  '*  unfair,"  and  to  refuse  to  work 
his  material,  we  can  find  nothing  criminal  in  the  publication  made  of 
their  opinion  or  purpose. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  defendants  intended  to  induce  persons  who 
mi^ht  otherwise  purchase  material  from  Mr.  Rice  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  make  their  conduct  unlawful?  This  brings  us  back  to  the 
original  question.    Persons  who  might  wish  to  buy  material  from  Mr. 

ice  had  no  legal  claim  on  the  services  of  the  defendants.    Thev  ^v<?re 
ler  no  obligation  to  work  the  material  purchased  from  him.    ^here- 
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fore  in  saying  that  the}^  would  not  do  so  they  deprived  such  persons 
of  no  legal  right.  Thev  could  not  have  maintained  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  defenciants  for  refusing  to  work  such  material  or  for 
sa3nng  so.  How,  then,  in  a  legal  sense,  can  he  be  said  to  be  injured? 
It  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  defendants  in  making  the  publica- 
tion was  to  induce  persons  to  refrain  from  purchasing  material  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  ill  will  of  the  defendants.  This  certainly  is  not 
unlawful.  (Bo wen  v.  Matheson,  14  Allen,  490.)  If  courts  were  to 
maintain  actions  upon  such  grounds,  society  would  soon  be  converted 
into  an  array  of  hostile  litigants./  As  is  well  said  by  Judge  Black  in 
Jenkins  v.  towler,  24  Pa.,  308:/' 'Malicious  motives  make  a  bad  act 
worse,  but  they  can  not  make  tkat  wrong  which  in  its  own  essence  is 
lawful.  *  *  *  Any  trauvsaction  which  would  l>e  lawful  and  proper 
if  the  parties  are  friends  Qan  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  action 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  enemies.  As  long  as  a  man  keeps 
himself  within  the  law  by  doing  no  act  which| violates  it,  we  must  leave 
his  motive  to  Him  who  searches  the  heart."  J 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  industrial^^nditions,  or  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  emploj-ees,  have  been  improved  by  prosecutions 
for  criminal  conspiracy.  As  we  have  seen,  in  England  the  subject  has 
received  the  most  careful  attention  of  enlightened  statesmen,  resulting 
in  the  passage  of  wise  statute.^:  It  is  asked.  May  not  a  man  conduct 
his  business  in  his  own  wayj(^  And  undoubtedly  he  may.  For  any 
unlawful  interference  with  this  right  he  has  a  remedy,  either  civil  or 
(criminal,  as  such  interference  may  justify.  The  question  is  asked, 
Mav  not  men  organize  to  promote  their  common  interests,  and,  when 
suck  interests  conHict  with  other  interests,  resort  to  lawful  and  peace- 
ful means  to  secure  the  best  results?  It  is  clear  that  they  may. 
Where,  then,  is  the  line  which  separates  conduct  which  is  lawful  from 
that  which  is  unlawful  i    The  answer  comes  from  Chief  Justice  iShaw, 

one  of  the  wisest  and^m©ftt-4e?tfn?d"of^Ajn(irjsaJi4^^  '^  I^  i^  ^^  ^^ 
be  carried  into  etfect  by  fair  or  honorable  or  lawful  means,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  innocent:  if  by  falsehood  or  force^  it  may  be  stamped  with 
the  character  of  a  criminal  conspiracy."  /  \\  e  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Capital,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  other  property,  or  in 
the  form  ot  skill,  experience,  intelligence,  and  strength,  may  combine 
for  lawful  purp)ose.  When,  in  either  form,  or  under  whatever  guise 
it  seeks  or  conspires  to  effectuate  its  purpose,  however  lawful,  hy 
means  of  violence  to  person  or  property,  or  by  fraud,  or  other  crimi- 
nal means,  or  when,  by  such  means,  it  conspires  to  prevent  an}'  person 
from  conducting  his  own  business  in  hi^  own  wa3%  or  from  employing 
such  persons  as  he  may  prefer,  or  by  preventing  any  person  from  be- 
ing employed  at  such  wages  or  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  prefer,  the 
courts  will  be  prompt  to  declare  and  firm  to  administer  the  law  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty  and  protect  the  injured.  What  act^  will  constitute  such 
unlawful  means  it  is  impossible  to  define.  As  all  other  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  struggle  of  political,  social,  or  industrial  forces,  they 
must  be  decided  as  tney  are  presented. 


Employeks'  LiABiLirr  —  Assumption  op  Risk  —  CooPERAXiNa 
Cause — Stroll  v.  J»  E.  Henry  cfe  Sotis^  Supreme  Court  of  New  Ilamp- 
s/ilrf^  59  Athmtlo  Heporter^pageOSG. — J.  B.  Siroissued  the  firm  above 
named  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  employed  by  the 
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defendants  in  repairing  a  bucket  elevator  in  their  mill.  To  perform 
his  duty  Sirois  was  required  to  have  his  head  and  arms  inside  the 
casing  of  the  elevator.  When  he  wished  the  elevator  shifted  so  as  to 
get  access  to  the  different  buckets  he  signaled  to  an  assistant  who 
repeated  the  signal  to  a  man  in  charge  of  the  operating  clutch. 

While  Sirois  was  thus  engaged  two  steam  fitters  came  into  the  same 
room  to  make  other  repairs,  the  two  sets  of  workmen  being  mutually 
ignoi'ant  of  each  others'  presence  and  of  the  danger  that  might  ensue 
from  a  confusion  of  signals.  Jn  the  course  of  their  work  one  of  the 
steam  fitters  signaled  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  Sirois's  assistant 
mistook  the  signal  as  being  addressed  to  him,  and  directed  the  man  at 
the  clutch  to  move  the  elevator,  with  the  result  that  Sirois  received 
the  injuries  for  which  the  suit  was  brought.  Damages  were  allowed 
in  the  superior  court  of  the  State,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
aflirmed. 

In  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court  Judge  Bingham,  speaking 
for  the  court,  said  in  part: 

Notwithstanding  the  plaintiff  admitted  that  he  knew  other  men 
besides  those  associated  with  him  in  repairing  the  carrier  were  at 
work  making  repairs  in  the  mill  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  his 
evidence  tended  to  prove  that  he  did  not  know  any  of  them  were  at 
work  in  the  digester  room,  or  that  their  work  was  of  a  nature  culling 
for  the  use  of  signals  which  might  be  mistaken  for  his.  Hence  it  can 
not  be  said  as  a  matter  of  lavv  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of 
injury  from  such  a  cause.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  he 
knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  should  have  known,  and 
appreciated  the  danger,  and  assumed  the  risk  of  injur v  therefrom. 

That  the  work  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  engaged  at  the  time  he 
received  his  injuries  was  dangerous,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
reasonable  rules  and  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  plaintiff  and 
his  associates  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  can  not  be  doubted. 
The  defendants  did  not  contest  this  question  at  the  trial.  Their  con- 
tention there  was  that  adequate  instructions  were  given  the  men,  and, 
had  they  been  followed,  that  the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 
The  plaintiff',  on  the  other  hand,  contended  and  introduced  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  no  instructions  were  given. 

The  judge  then  reviewed  the  evidence  as  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  facts  given  above,  and  concluded: 

From  this  evidence  the  jurv  could  find  that  the  defendants  were 
negligent  in  not  informing  tte  plaintiff  of  this  new  and  unknown 
danger,  and  in  failing  to  make  some  reasonable  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work  in  view  of  this  added  peril.  If  the  evidence 
warranted  a  finding  that  the  middleman  was  negligent  in  not  first 
ascertaining  whether  the  plaintiff  was  out  of  the  carrier  before  giving 
the  signal  to  start,  so  that  the  defendants'  negligence  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  accident,  nevertheless  the  jury  would  be  warranted  in 
finding  that  their  negligence  was  a  cooperating  cause,  for  which  they 
would  be  responsible,  the  plaintiff  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care. 
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Labor  Organizations — Powers — By-laws — Rights  of  Members — 
Flaherty  v,  Portland  Longshoremen' %  Benovolent  Society  et  aJ,^  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  2Ia!ne^  59  Atlantic  Reporter^  jpage  58. — Jere- 
miah H.  Flaherty  sued  the  above-named  society,  an  incorporated  body 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a  physician 
by  the  or^ranization.  The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Cumberland 
County  dismissed  the  bill  brought  by  Flaherty,  who  thereupon  appealed 
to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  by  which  the  deci^jion  of 
the  court  below  waa  reversed,  and  an  injunction  issued  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  physician  under  a  salary  payable  from  association 
funds. 

The  facts  of  the  case  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Savage,  and  which  is  reproduced  herewith: 

The  Portland  Longshoremen's  Benevolent  Society  is  a  corporation 
created  under  the  laws  of  Maine.  Its  business  is  conducted  under  a 
code  of  b^'-laws  somewhat  inartificially  drawn.  Its  charter  is  not 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  but  its  object,  as  disclosed  by  the  b3'-law8, 
is  to  '"  bmd  its  members  together  as  one  man  that  we  may  be  better  able 
to  protect  our  interests,  regulate  our  wages,  and  attend  to  such  other 
busmess  as  may  from  time  to  time  come  before  us."  Membership  is 
limited  to  a  single  class  of  laborers.  Sick  benefits  are  provided  for. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  corporation  benevolent  and  protective.  One  of  its 
by-laws  provides  that  ''the  funds  of  this  society  shall  be  appropriated 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  necessarily  incurred  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  wages,  burying  the  dead,  and  other  incidental  expenses;"  and 
another,  that  ''resolutions  adopted  at  any  general  or  special  meeting 
of  this  society  for  any  special  purpose  shall  be  as  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers as  if  they  were  embodied  in  its  by-laws."  No  provision  is  made 
in  the  b3'^-laws  for  a  physician  of  the  society,  but  for  some  years 
before  this  controversy  arose  a  ph^'sician  had  been  employed  by  vote 
of  the  society,  and  paid  a  stipulated  annual  salary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  October  6,  1908,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  bring  in  the  lowest  terms  that  a  competent  physician 
wnll  serve  the  societv  for  one  vear."  At  a  meeting  a  week  later  the 
committee  reported  the  sealed  proposals  of  three  physicians,  which 
being  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  proposal  of  Doctor  Conneen  was 
the  lowest.  Discussion  ensued,  some  claiming  that  the  ph3"sician 
should  be  elected  bv  ballot,  and  not  appointed;  but  the  president  ruled 
that  the  lowest  bidder  was  entitled  to  the  position,  and  accordingly 
appointed  Doctor  Conneen.  Afterwards  the  society,  by  vote,  instructed 
the  recording  secretary  to  notify  the  previous  physician  that  his  serv- 
ices would  end  Octol>er  15,  1903,  and  to  notify  Doctor  Conneen  of  his 
appointment  as  ph3^sician.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  societ}^  "the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved." 

The  plaintiil  [Flaherty],  a  member  of  the  society  in  good  standing, 
brought  this  bill,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  of  all  other  members  who 
might  desire  to  become  plaintiffs,  to  restrain  the  society  and  its  officers 
from  pa^'ing  any  of  the  moneys  of  the  corjx)i*ation  to  Doctor  Conneen 
as  a  salary  under  the  foregoing  appointment  as  phj'sician.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  was  issued.  After  hearing,  the  sitting  justice  belov 
dissolved  the  injunction  and  dismissed  the  bill.     The  plamtiff  appealed 
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The  plaintiff  contends,  first,  that  the  election  or  appointment  of  any 
physician  by  the  society  was  ultima  vires;  and,  secondly,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Doctor  Conneen  was  irregular,  unauthorized,  and  void.  No 
other  questions  have  been  raised  or  discussed  by  counsel. 

To  determine  whether  the  acts  of  a  corporation  are  ultra  vires  or 
not,  recourse  must  be  had  primarily  to  its  cnarter.  To  be  ultra  vires, 
an  act  of  a  corporation  must  be  snown  to  be  not  within  the  scope  of 
it«  charter,  nor  within  its  express  or  implied  powers.  In  this  case  tho 
charter  is  not  before  us.  Both  parties  are  content  with  such  assump- 
tions as  may  be  made  from  the  by-laws.  Therefore  the  court  will  be 
content.  T'here  appears  to  be  no  specific  or  express  warrant  for  the 
appointment  of  a  pnj-sician  by  this  society.  But  the  society,  though 
incorporated,  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  a  mutual  association 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection.  It  has  no  stockholders  nor  stock.  Its 
object  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  members.  It  jmys  sick  benefits 
to  its  members,  and  we  must  assume  that  it  has  the  right  to  do  so. 
Affording  relief  to  its  members  by  furnishing  them  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian in  time  of  sickness  is  closely  allied  to  the  payment  of  sick  benefits, 
and  we  think  its  corporate  power  to  do  so  might  be  fairly  implied 
from  the  general  scope  of  the  corporate  purposes.  The  implied  pow- 
ers of  a  corporation  are  not  limited  to  such  as  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  those  which  are  expressly  granted,  but 
comprise  all  that  are  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  being  appropriate, 
convenient,  and  suitable  for  such  pui-poses,  including  the  right  of  a 
reasonable  choice  of  means  to  be  employed.  (Cj^clopedia  of  Law,  vol. 
10,  p.  1097;  1  Cook  on  Corporations,  sec.  3.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  a  physician  may  l)e  within 
the  scope  of  the  corporate  powers  of  the  society,  the  plaintiff  further 
contends  that  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  Doctor  Conneen  would  be  in 
express  violation  of  the  by-law  which  declares  that  the  funds  of  the 
society  shall  be  appropriated  for  no  other  pui'pose  than  that  necessary 
'*^for  the  maintenance  of  wages,  burying  the  dead,  and  other  incidental 
expenses."  The  payment  of  a  salary  to  a  physician  is  certainly  not 
within  any  of  these  purposes.  But  it  is  argued  for  the  defendants 
that  the  binding  force  of  this  and  all  other  }>y-law8  is  nuich  modified 
and  weakened  by  that  one  which  provides  that  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  society  "  for  any  special  purpose  shall  be  as  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers as  if  they  were  embodiea  in  the  by-laws."  That  bj'-law  gives  to 
a  mere  resolution  the  effect  of  a  by-law.  By-laws  are  simply  the  rules 
of  corporate  government.  While  they  aid  in  the  orderly  transaction 
of  the  corporate  business,  they  also  serve  sometimes  as  a  protection  of 
the  corporation  itself,  or  of  minority  membei*s,  against  ill-advised  or 
illegal  acts  of  the  majority.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  corporation 
to  modify,  limit,  or  abrogate  them.  And  one  legally  adopted  may,  in 
effect,  limit  or  repeal  an  old  one,  though  not  expressly  so  stated.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  these  by -Taws  themselves  provide  for  the 
payment  of  sick  benefits.  And  as  this  is  outside  of  and  inconsistent 
with,  the  by-law  in  question,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  so  far 
modified,  at  least. 

Assuming,  then,  but  not  deciding,  that  the  appointment  of  Doctor 
Conneen,  with  a  salary,  ratified  as  it  was  by  the  action  of  the  society, 
was  in  effect  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  society  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, what  was  its  effect  in  view  of  the  by-law  limiting  the  right  to 
expend  money  to  specific  purposes,  of  which  a  physician's  salary  was  not 
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e  ?     Was  it  valid  i     If  it  was  valid,  it  had  the  effect  of  so  far  amend- 

g  the  by-hiw.     Pmetically  it  abrogated  the  liy-law.     For,  if  a  simple 

.   solution  could  amend  the  by-law  in  one  particular  or  one  instance, 

could  do  so  in  all  particulars  and  in  all  instances.     Money  could  be 

3ted  for  any  purpose  within  the  chartered  powers  of  the  society,  the 

y-law  to   the  contrary  notwithstanding.     The   by-law  would   thus 

ecome  of  no  effect.     It  would  cease  to  be  a  protection  to  the  members 

hich  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be.     We  do  not  think  such  is  the 

roper  construction  to  be  placed  ui>on  the  by-law  which  provides  that 

esolutions  adopted  b}'  the  society  shall  be  as  binding  as  if  embodied 

a  the  by-laws.     That  by-law,  as  we  construe  it,  gives  to  resolutions 

he  effect  of  by-laws  only  when  the  resolutions  are  not  inconsistent 

vith  the  by-laws — in  other  words,  only  when  they  would  not,  if  opera- 

ivo,  have  the  effect  of  amending  or  repealing  the  by-laws.     But  the 

'Ooicty  can  not  override  and  abrogate  a  by-law,  by  a  simple  resolution, 

n  favor  of  some  object  which  is  forbidden  by  the  by-law.     The  action 

)f  the  soinety  in  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  a  physician 

was    clearly  inconsistent  with  the  oy-law  which  provides  that  "the 

funds  of  tne  society  shall  be  appropriated  for  no  other  purpose  than 

that  necessarily  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  wages,  burying  the 

dead,  and  other  incidental  expenses,"  and  hence  was  inoperative  and 

void. 

The  plaintiff,  a  member  of  the  society,  has  an  interest  in  the  society's 
funds,  and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  by-law,  and  he  may  call 
upon  the  court  for  its  enforcement. 
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[The  Tenth  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1904.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 
Chapter  64. — Inspection  of  factories — Employment  of  labor — Dejmrtment  of  labor. 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mill  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of 
goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on;  any  corporation,  firm,  individual,  parent,  parents 
or  custodian  of  any  child  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  eection, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

2.  The  word  custodian  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  person,  organization 
or  society  having  the  legal  custody  of  a  child. 

3.  If  at  the  time  of  the  employment  of  a  child,  the  proofs  of  age  specified  in  sub- 
divisions I.  and  II.  of  this  section,  are  filed  with  the  corporation,  firm  or  person 
employing  the  child,  such  proofs  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  child  in 
a  suit  agamst  such  employer  for  a  violation  of  section  one:  Provided^  however ^  That 
correct  copies  of  all  papers,  certificates,  passports  and  afii davits  relating  to  such 
employment  shall  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  department  having  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  same  are  filed,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  legal  name  of  the  person,  firm 
or  corporation  employing  such  child. 

I,    NATIVE   BORN   CHILDREN. 

The  parent,  parents  or  custodian  shall  make  and  swear  to  an  affidavit  before  some 
officer  authorized  by  the  law  of  this  State  to  take  affidavits,  setting  forth  the  follow- 
ing facts:  The  name  of  the  child  in  full;  his  or  her  residence,  giving  street  and  num- 
ber; place  where  and  year,  month  and  day  when  born;  name  of  father;  maiden 
name  of  mother;  church  attended,  if  any;  school  last  attended  and  time  when,  if 
any,  and  where  the  church  and  school  are  situated;  if  child  was  baptized,  name  and 
location  of  church  or  parish  in  which  such  baptism  took  place;  there  must  accom- 
pany such  affidavit  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  child's  birth;  duly  attested  by 
an  officer  having  by  law  the  authority  to  keep  records  of  birth  in  the  State,  county, 
town  or  city  in  which  the  child  was  Dorn;  if  no  such  birth  record  can  }ye  obtained 
and  the  child  was  baptized,  then  a  certified  copy  of  the  baptismal  record  of  the 
church  or  parish  in  which  such  baptism  took  place,  duly  certified  as  a  true  copy, 
under  the  hand  of  the  person  having  the  custody  of  such  church  or  parish  records, 
shall  accompany  the  affidavit,  and  the  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the  age  of  child  at 
time  of  baptism. 

II.    FOREIGN    BORN   CHILDREN. 

An  affidavit  to  be  made  by  the  same  pc*rsons  and  containing  the  same  statement 
of  facts  as  in  tlie  case  of  native  born  children,  with  an  additional  statement  that  the 
child  named  in  the  affidavit  is  the  same  mentioned  and  described  in  the  passport 
under  which  the  child  was  a<lmitted  to  this  country;  a  true  copy  of  said  passport 
must  in  all  ca.ses  be  attached  to  the  affidavit. 

III.    OTHER   CHILDREN. 

The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  issue  permits  of  employment  to  children 
upon  the  production  of  evidence  of  the  chihrs  age  satisfactory  to  him:  Provided^ 
Tliat  he  shall  first  be  satisfied  that  the  child  can  not  obtain  a  transcript  of  birth  rec- 
ord, a  baptismal  certificate  or  passjwrt,  as  provided  in  either  subdivision  I.  or  II. 
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4.  In  any  suit  brought  to  recover  a  penalty  for  violation  of  section  one  of  this  act, 
x>py  of  the  baptismal  record,  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  under  the  hand  of  the  per- 

)w         n  naving  the  custody  of  such  records  for  the  church  or  parish  in  which  such  child 
^ij^.  as  baptized,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  child's  age  (provided,  that  in  case 
Uf  • ,'.  \e  age  of  the  child  is  not  set  forth  in  the  baptismal  record,  that  there  shall  be  other 
'  •^.  'oof  showing  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  he  or  she  was  baptized). 

5.  The  commissioner,  assistant  or  any  inspector  is  hereby  empowered  to  demand 
i  any  parent,  parents  or  custodian,  proof  of  the  i^e  of  a  child  satisfactory  to  the 
)mmist*ioner,  and  such  parent,  parents  or  custodian  shall,  within  five  days  after 
ich  demand  is  made,  furnish  to  such  officer  proofs  of  such  child's  age;  and  in  e\'ent 

r-w^     f  the  failure  to  procure  and  furnish  such  proof  of  age,  such  child  shall  be  discharged 

^     >y  his  or  her  empfoyer  upon  notice  in  writing  sign^  by  the  commissioner,  and  shall 

lot  be  reemploye<l  until  such  proof  of  age  shall  have  been  furnished  to  the  commis- 

*'       ioner;  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  i>enalty 

>f  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

6.  Any  one  who  shall  swear  falsely  to  any  affidavit  or  present  any  ceriificate  or 
")assport  which  he  or  she  knows  to  be  false,  and  any  person  or  p>ersons  who  shall 

.    iid,  a9.««ist  or  advise  the  making  of  a  fahe  afiidavit  or  the  obtaining  of  a  false  certifi- 
cate or  passpor',  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

7.  The  commissioner,  assistant  or  the  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demand  a 
certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  re^wlar  practicing  physician  in  the  case  of 

.^  minora  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  such  officer,  shall  he 
physically  unable  to  do  the  work  in  which  such  minor  is  employetl,  and  shall  have 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  such  minor  until  he  or  she  shall  produce  a 
certificate  of  physical  fitness;  and  any  manufacturer  or  employer  who  shall  retain  in 
his  employ  a  minor  after  such  certificate  shall  be  demanded,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty of  twenty-five  dollars. 

8.  A  corporation,  firm  or  person,  owning  or  oi>erating  a  place  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  employing,  allowing  or  permitting  minors  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  to  work  therein,  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  main  oflSce  of 
such  place,  in  the  town  or  city  where  such  place  is  located,  a  register  in  which  shall 
be  recorde<l  the  names,  pla(  es  of  residence  and  time  of  employment  of  all  such 
minors  working  under  certificates,  tianscripts,  passports  or  affidavits;  such  registers 
and  certificates,  transcripts  and  affidavits  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  upon 
demand  of  the  commissioner,  assistant  or  any  of  the  ins.  ectors;  truant  officers  shall 
have  the  same  right  as  inspect<3i  s  to  examine  such  registers  and  the  certificates,  tran- 
scripts, passports  or  affidavits,  when  authorizetl  in  writing  so  to  do  by  the  commis- 
sioner; any  corj. oration,  firm  or  person  failing  to  keep  such  register  or  refusing  to 
permit  the  persons  herein  authorized  to  insi)ect  the  same  or  the  certificates,  tran- 
scripts, passports  or  affidavits,  shall  be  liable  to  a  iHJualty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

9.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitteil  or 
allowed  to  work  in  places  coming  under  the  provision*"  of  this  act,  more  than  ten 
hours  in  a  day  or  fifty-five  hours  in  a  week;  any  corporation,  firm  or  person  per- 
mitting or  allowing  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  oe  liable  to 
a  ]>enaTty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

10.  Affidavits  of  the  age  of  children  made  and  filed  with  the  manufacturer  before 
this  act  takes  effect,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  proofs  required  under 
subdivisions  1.  and  II.  of  section  three,  of  this  act. 

11.  The  openings  of  all  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevators  and  well-holes  upon  every 
floor  of  any  place  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  l>e  protected  by  goo<l 
and  sufficient  trapdoors  or  self-closing  hatches  and  safety  catches,  or  strong  guard- 
rails at  least  three  feet  high,  and  shall  be  kept  closeil  and  protected  at  all  times 
except  when  in  actual  use  by  the  occupant  of  the  building  having  the  use  and  con- 
trol of  the  same. 

12.  All  the  main  doors,  both  inside  and  outside  of  places  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  open  outwardly  or  be  sliding  doors,  and  shall  be  kept 
unbolted  and  unlocked  during  the  hours  of  employment. 

13.  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  of  the  places  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  where  machinery  is  used,  shall  provide,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner, l)elt  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purp<jse  of  throwing  on 
or  off  belts  or  pulleys;  whenever  practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with 
loose  pulleys,  all  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws, 
drums  and  machinery  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded;  no  person  shall 
remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  such  machinery, 
vat*<or  pans  while  the  same  are  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  making 
repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  promptly  replaced;  it 
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the  machinery,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  vat,  pan  or  vessel  containing  molten 
metal  or  hot  liquid  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the  oae 
thereof  may  be  prohibited  by  the  commiaaioner,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be 
attached  thereto;  such  notice  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  machinery  is  made  safe 
and  the  requir^  safeguards  are  provided;  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe  or 
dangerous  machinery,  vats,  pans,  or  vessels  containing  molten  metal  or  hot  Uquid 
shall  not  be  used;  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  it  is  necessary,  the 
halls  leading  to  work-rooms  sliall  be  provided  with  proper  lighting  ^cilities. 

14.  All  corporations,  firms  or  persons  conducting  a  manufsuzturing  business  in  any 
of  «tlie  places  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  where  emery  wheels  or  emery 
belts  ox  any  description  are  used,  either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather  covered,  felt^ 
canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wheels,  or  belts  rolled  or  coated  with  emery  or  corun- 
dum, or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  provide  the  same  with  blowers  or  similar 
apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside  or  under  wheels  or  belts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or  persons  using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  the 
dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising  from  or  thrown 
off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  confine  such  dust:  Provided, 
That  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the  point  of  the  grinding  con- 
tact and  small  emery  wheels  that  are  used  temporarily  Tor  tool  grinding  in  small 
shops  employing  not  more  than  three  persons  at  such  work,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  so  ordered  by  the  commissioner. 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  conducting  such  manu- 
facturing business,  to  provide  or  construct  such  appliances,  apparatus,  machinery 
or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set  forth  above,  aa 
follows:  Each  and  every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  wnth  a  sheet  or  cast-iron  hood  or 
hopper  of  such  form  and  eo  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse 
therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels  or  will  be  thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by 
centrifugal  force  and  be  carried  off  by  a  current  of  air  into  a  suction  pipe  attached  to 
some  hoo<l  or  hopper. 

16.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  inches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be  provided 
with  a  round  suction  pipe  three  inches  in  diameter;  wheels  six  inches  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  round  suction  pipe  five  im'hes  in  diametei';  and  all 
wheels  larger  in  diameter  than  those  stated  above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a 
round  suction  pipe  not  less  than  £>ix  inches  in  diameter;  the  suction  pipe  for  each 
whcH^l  so  specined  must  be  full  size  to  the  main  trunk  suction  pipe,  and  the  main 
suction  pi{>e  to  which  smaller  pipes  are  attached  shall  in  its  diameter  and  capacity 
be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  such  smaller  pipes  attached  to  the  same,  and  the 
dis^'.harge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan  coimected  with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipes  shall 
be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  suction  pipe. 

17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  operating  any  such 
place  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers  to  be  connected  with  such  pipe  or 
pi{>es,  as  set  forth  in  this  act,  which  nhall  be  run  at  the  rate  of  speed  such  as  will 
protluce  a  pressure  of  air  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes  sufiicient  to  raise  a  col- 
umn of  water  not  less  than  five  inches  in  a  U-shaped  tube;  all  branch  pipes  must 
enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  less;  the  main  suction 
or  trunk  pipe  shall  be  below  the  emery  or  buffing  wheels  and  as  close  to  the  same  as 
ix)ssible,  and  shall  be  either  upon  or  beneath  the  floor  on  which  the  machines  are 
placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached;  all  bends,  turns  or  elbows  in  such  pipes 
must  1x3  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  having  a  radius  in  the  throat  of  not  less 
than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they  are  connected. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  make  orders  in  writing  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sections  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen. 

19.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  sliall  be  provided 
for  each  employee  or  operative  at  work  in  a  room  in  a  place  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  l>etween  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  mormng  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  an<l  not  less  than  four  liundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee  so 
employed  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  m  the 
morning:  Provided^  In  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  air  space  provided  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  above  fixed,  that  such  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  during  all 
hours  that  artificial  lights  are  necessary  and  persons  are  employed  therein,  unless  a 
written  permit  shall  he  obtained  from  the  commissioner. 

20.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  place  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  employer,  shall  provide  in  each  workroom  thereof  proper  and  sufficient  means  of 
ventilation;  in  case  of  failure  the  commissioner  shall  order  such  ventilation  to  be 
provided;  such  owner,  agent,  leasee  or  employer  shall  provide  such  ventilation 
within  twenty  days  after  the  service  upon  him  of  such  order  in  writing,  and  in  case 
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of  failure  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  given  by  such  order  to  make  the  change. 

21.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  required,  allowed  or  permitted  to 
clean  any  part  of  the  gearing  or  machinery  in  any  place  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  while  the  same  is  in  motion,  or  to  work  between  the  fixed  or  traversing 
parts  of  any  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water  or  other 
mechanical  power. 

22.  Every  corporation,  firm  or  person  having  or  keeping  in  his  or  its  place  or  man- 
ufactory coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  exploitive  or  inflammable  com- 
pound, shall  keep  or  store  such  explosive  or  infiammabie  compKJund  in  such  factory, 
mill,  workshop  or  place  in  such  way  as  not  to  obstruct  or  render  hazanloua  the  egress 
of  employees  or  operatives  in  caae  of  fire. 

23.  Every  factory,  workshop  or  mill  shall  contain  sufficient,  suitable,  convenient 
and  separate  water-closeta  for  each  sex,  which  shall  be  properly  8creene<l,  ventilated 
and  kept  clean;  and  also  a  suitable  and  convenient  washroom;  the  water-closets 
used  by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches;  if  women  or  girls  are  employed,  a 
dressing  room  shall  be  provided  for  them  when  ordered  by  the  commissioner. 

24.  Factories  and  workshops  in  which  women  and  children  are  employed,  and 
where  dusty  work  is  carried  on,  shall  be  lime-washed  or  painte<l  at  leai?t  once  in 
every  twelve  months. 

25.  An  abstract  of  this  law  shall  be  prepared  and  furnishe<l  upon  request  by  the 
commissioner  to  every  corp^oration,  firm  or  person  in  this  State  who  is  affected 
thereby,  and  every  manufacturer  to  whom  a  copy  of  such  abstract  is  sent  or  deliv- 
ered shall  post  such  al)stract  of  this  law  and  keep  it  ]X)sted  in  plain  view  in  such 
place  that  it  can  be  easily  read  by  the  employee^*  or  operatives  in  coming  in  or  going 
out  from  said  factory,  workshop  or  mill. 

2(>.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  delay,  obstruct  or  hinder  by  force  or  otherwise, 
the  commissioner,  the  assistant  commissioner  or  insijectors,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  answer  in  writing  or  otherwise,  questions  asked  by 
Buch  officers  relating  to  the  matters  coming  under  the  provisions  of-  this  act;  no 
person  shall  impersonate  an  officer  of  the  department  or  forge  his  certificate  of 
authority. 

27.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing  which  recjuires 
from  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  part  of  the  wages 
earned  by  them,  a  notice  of  intention  to  leave  such  employ,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  like  forfeiture  if  he  or  it  discharges  without  similar  noti(*e  a  pers^m  in 
such  employ,  unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspension  of  labor  in  his  or  its  factory, 
mill  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on. 

28.  All  accidents  that  prevent  the  injured  person  or  persons  from  returning  to 
work  within  two  weeks,  or  which  result  in  death,  shall  he  rej)orte<l  in  writing  to  the 
department^  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  expiration 
of  four  weeks  or  after  the  death  of  such  person  injured,  as  the  same  may  be;  such 
notice  shall  l)e  sent  bv  mail,  postaj^e  prepaid. 

29.  Every  corporation,  firm  or  person  shall  within  one  month  after  he,  they  or  it 
shall  begin  to  occupy  a  factory,  workshop,  mill  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of 
goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on,  notify  in  writing  the  department,  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  of  such  occupancy,  giving  the  legal  title  of  such  corporation  and  name  of 
agent  upon  whom  service  of  a  summons  can  be  made,  and  in  case  of  a  firm,  the  indi- 
vidual names  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  firm  or  the  legal  title  of  the  concern  so  occupying 
such  factory  or  workshop. 

30.  For  tile  purp<.>se  of  carrying  into  effect  tlie  provisions  of  sections  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  nineteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-two, 
twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight,  the  commis- 
sioner eliall  be  and  he  is  hereby  autliorized  to  make  such  onlers  in  writing  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  employees  and  operatives  and  the  enforcement  of  this  act  in 
places  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  in  his  judgment  shall  seem  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  such  sections;  such  order  shall  l)e  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  commiysioner,  and  shall  specify  what  shall  l)e  necessary  to  l)e 
done  and  within  what  time;  any  corporation,  firm  or  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen, 
nineteen,  twenty-one,  twentv-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-six,  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-eight,  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 

31.  No  room  or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments,  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  shall  be  use<i  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  over- 
alls, cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial 
flowers  or  cigars,  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein;  no 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  room  or 
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rooms,  apartment  or  apartmontfl,  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  hoa?^,  at  » 
whole  or  in  part,  any  Cf^U',  vests,  trousers,  knee  pantfi,  overall**,  rrl<>ak>,  mr^ 
flowers  or  ci^^rs,  unleHs  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  fir»t  t»hAll  iiavr  • 
written  permit  from  the  comniispioner;  which  |x?nnit  may  l>e  rt*voke«l  *^ 
nuHHioncr  at  any  time  that  the  health  of  the  community  <yr  of  th'-^ae  ♦  n 
aforesaid  mav,  in  his  judjfment,  recjuire  it,  and  that  such  j>erTXjit  stiaU  &•:  ^ 
until  duo  and  satisfactory  insp4H.*tion  of  the  premises  affecttni    wKall  hnv*^  . 
by  the  said  commissioner,  ajwistant,  or  an  ins|)ector;  siich  permit  squill  U    - 
and  iK>steil  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  main  room  of  the  i>lai.*e  t-»  'whir>.  r  -• 
shall  he  duly  numlx*red  and  snail  state  the  numl>er  of  pers^iiis  a.lK>w*erJ  t«»  U  *• 
therein. 

32.  Any  ];>erson,  firm  or  corporation  being  the  owner,  U-shoc*  or  ot^nijai.* 
place  to  which  the  prectnlinfc  8t»ction  relat€»s,  shall,  for  the  violation  of  ai  . 
pn)vision8  therein,  Ik*  liable  to  a  i)enalty  of  one  hundre<i  dollars  fiyr  ea*-h  "it.   - 

'SX  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  a  private*  house  or  private  r«K>fii  «****•  I   (*'T  rui 
turin^f  purposes  by  the  family  dwelling  therein. 

34.  hvery  factory,  workshoj),  mill  or  place  where  the  manufacture  €*i  >j^*»i-- . 
kind  is  carritni  on,  now  or  hereafter  eret^ted,  which  is  three  or  iii€»re  Mt^inV-  r\ 
and  in  which  twenty-five  or  more  operatives  or  enifiloyees  nhall    l>e  at  w».rt 
alx)ve  the  third  fioor,  shall  l)e  provide<l  with  outside  iron  firt»  e.-'4^*«|  »♦-»?*  as*  hvr    _ 
provided;  the  fire  escajn^s  shall  l>e  lottite*!  at  such  pla<t»s  on  the  F««.icl  bni/^iin^^- 
Ik*  lx»st  suited  fi>r  the  puriM)se  intended  or  as  the  commissioner    may  tJ^^i.'?; 
writing,  and  shall  take  in  one  or  more  windows  on  each  floor  al>ovo  the  ?ir-.*  - 
fire  escapes  may  jiroject  into  the  public  highway  to  a  distance  not   grvtat^rr  ti  ji. 
feet  beyond  the  building  line. 

35.  'fhe  fire  escapes  shall  consist  of  outside  iron  balconies,  and  >4tairway- .-• 
floor  al)ove  the  first  connecting  said  l)alconies  to  the  ground,  exct*pt  in  tho  *-^2^  ♦  ' 
fire  escape  being  over  a  public  highway,  when  a  drop  ladder  Fhall  o*>nnet't  thf  I 
balcony  to  the  ground  in  a  manner  hereinafter  8pecifie<l;  the  stairway**  fa  hall  U-/  'i 
at  a  slope  no  stee|HT  than  a  ratio  of  one  horizontal  to  one  and  on<^^ iiarter  V'-n. 
the  balcony  on  the  t^ip  fioor  shall  In*  provided  with  a  goose-neck  la«lcier  ]€^a4liri<:  r 
said  balcony  to  and  anove  the  roof. 

30.  lialnniita. — The  bakvmies  shall  not  l)e  less  than  three  fe<*t  in  wK/fh,  takir: 
at  each  story  alM)ve  the  ground  floor  at  least  one  window  of  each   jiart  of  bui. 
separated  by  inside  walls  in  which  twenty-five  or  more  operatives  or  eniplovt**'*'  -. 
be  at  work;  they  shall  be  l)elow  and  not  more  than  one  KK»t  l)elow  the  window  • 
and  extend  in  front  of  and  not  less  than  nine  inches  beyon<l  each  window;  tJ^ 
shall  l)e  a  landing  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  s<iuare  at  the  head  and  //* ' 
each  stairway;  the  stairway  opening  on  each  platform  snail  \)e  of  a  size  jsutti<*i«'r.t  • 
provide  dear  hea»lway:  the  windows  or  oi^nings  u|H>n  each  balc^aiy  shall  l>e  of  r-.- 
access  and  sufiiciently  large  to  jH»rmit  easy  i>assage  through  them,  and  nltall  Yt^h' 
unobstructed;  where  the  top  ot  window  sill  is  more  than  two  feet  alnive  the  fi«-r- 
building,  inside  steps  shall  1h»  j)rovided. 

37.  Fluors  of  iKilronics. — The  tloors  of  balconies  shall  \>e  o(  wrought-iron  or  «t*»«'-?  */-• 
not  less  than  one  and  a  half  inches  bv  thnn^-eighths  of  an  inch,  p]ace<l  not  more  tin' 
one  and  one-<iuarter  inches  apart  an<\  well  securtnl  and  riveted  to  iron  l>att€*nj?not  !»?* 
than  one  and  a  half  inches  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  not  over  two  feet  apsr;, .'////  ■ 
which  battens  shall  rest  on  and  Ik*  rivete<l  to  frame  of  balcony;  said  frame  to  o^n^K    . 
of  angle-iron  not  less  than  two  and  one-half  inches  l)y  two  ami  one-half  incht-^^-: 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  to  extend  around  the  four  sides  t)f  ba^V''<* 
floor,  to  rest  upon  brackets  and  be  secured  to  same  by  rivets  or  bolts  and  to  Wrw- 
eted  at  corners;  the  openings  for  stairways  in  all  balconitis  shall  not   l)e  less  tlum    I 
twenty-one  inches  wide  and  forty-two  inches  long,  and  such  oj^^nings  shall  h^iv^"'   ( 
covers  of  any  kind;  the  platforms  of  balconies  shall  be  constructe<l  and  erectttl  t*>    • 
safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load  of  not  less  than  eighty  pound.s  jier  stjuari' 
foot,  utilizing  a  ratio  of  four  to  one  iHjtween  the  safe  working  load  and  the  u]tiws('^ 
strength  of  all  parts. 

38.  Jiailifn/H. — The  outside  top  rail  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  three  fet»t  aN'vt> 
the  fioor  of  l)alcony,  and  shall  extend  around  the  entire  j)latform  and  in  all  ^^m-* 
shall  go  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  be  worketl  out  to  three-cpiarter  inch  holt  .-i/?. 
and  be  properly  8ecure<l  by  nuts  with  washers  at  least  four  inches  stiuare  and  thni- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  no  top  rail  shall  be  connected  at  angles  by  cast-m>n; 
the  top  rail  of  balconies  shall  be  one  and  three-(|uarter  inches  by  one-half  inch  of 
wrougnt-iron  or  one  and  a  half  inch  angle-iron  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  such  size  and  shape  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  commissioner;  the  liotUm 
rails  shall  in  no  case  l)e  jnore  than  eight  inches  alxjve  the  floor  of  balcony  and  ."ball 
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•      '  f  one  and  one-half  inches  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wrought  iron,  or  of  one  and 

Alf  inch  angle  iron  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  well  leaded  or 

ented  into  the  wall;  the  standards  or  filling-in  bars  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 

.  '  inch  round  or  square  wrought  iron,  well  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  rails  and 

platform  frame  immediately  where  adjacent  to  brackets  and  shall  l^e  placed  not 

•  *       re  than  six  inches  apart. 

9.  tSlaiTrnxiys. — The  stairways  shall  be  constructed  and  erected  to  fully  sustain  in 

.    their  parts  a  safe  load  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  per  step,  utilizing  a 

io  of  four  to  one  between  the  safe  working  load  and  the  ultimate  strength  of  all 

*ts,  with  the  exception  of  the  tread,  which  must  safely  sustain  at  said  ratio  a  con- 

itrateil  load  of  two  hundred  pounds;  the  threads  shall  be  not  less  than  seven 

;hes  wide  and  the  rise  of  each  step  not  more  than  nine  inches;  the  threads  shall 

flat  open  threads  of  cast-iron  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  or  of  flat 

rs  not  over  one  and  one-quarter  inches  wide  or  less  than  three-eighths  of  an 

ch  thick,  w4th'  spaces  between  not  more  than  one  inch  or  less  than  one-half  of 

.   inch;  such  bars  to  be  riveted  to  angle  irons  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 

ches  in  size,  secure<i  to  strings,  with  double  rivets  or  bolts;  the  stairs  shall  be  not 

ss  than  twenty  inches  wide  between  inside  of  strings,  and  there  shall  remain  a  clear 

issage  between  stairway  and  wall  of  building  of  not  less  than  fourteen  inches;  the 

rings  shall  be  not  less  than  three-inch  channels  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  shape 

]iially  strong,  and  shall,  at  both  top  and  bottom,  rest  upon  and  be  fastened  to  a 

racket,  which  shall  be  fastened  through  the  wall  as  hereinafter  provided;  the  stairs 

liall  have  a  hand-rail  of  not  less  than  three-quarters  inch  round  wrought-iron  rod  or 

»ipe,  on  each  side  not  less  than  thirty  inches  or  more  than  forty-two  inches  above 

.  teps  at  any  point,  and  same  shall  be  secured  and  well  braced. 

40.  Bracket4t. — The  brackets  shall  be  placed  not  more  than  four  feet  apart  and  not 
^e  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  one  and  one-half  inches  wrought  iron  placed 
idgewise,  or  one  and  three-quarter  inch  angle  iron,  one-quarter  inch  thick,  to  extend 
across  full  width  of  balcony  and  be  well  braced  at  a  point  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 

,  the  distance  from  wall  to  end  of  bracket,  by  means  of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  square  wrought  iron  or  one  and  three-quarters  inch  angle  iron;  the  ends 

.,  of  brackets  and  braces  shall  go  through  the  wall  and  be  tume<l  down  three  inches,  or 
be  properly  secured  by  nuts  and  washers  four  inches  square  and  at  least  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick;  on  new  buildings  the  brackets  shall  be  set  as  the  walls  are  being 
built;  w^hen  brackets  are  put  on  factories  already  erected,  the  part  going  through  the 
wall  shall  not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  diameter  with  screw  nuts  and  washers  not  less 
than  five  inches  square  and  one-half  an  inch  thick. 

41.  Ixidders, — A  proper  drop  ladder  to  reach  to  a  safe  landing  place  below  shall  be 
required  from  the  lower  balcony  of  any  fire  escape  over  a  public  highway  in  place 
of  a  stairway,  and  when  the  floor  of  such  balconv  is  more  than  sixteen  feet  above  the 
8i<lewalk  or  ground,  a  suitable  landing  platform  shall  be  provided;  such  platform  shall 
be  located  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ground  ana  shall  be  connected  with  the 
balcony  above  by  means  of  a  stairway  constructed  as  this  act  requires  for  stairways 
between  balconies;  such  platform  shall  not  be  less  than  three  feet  in  width  and  four 
feet  long  and  provided  with  proper  railings;  the  drop  ladder  to  ground  shall  be  not 
less  than  fifteen  inches  in  width  with  springs  not  less  than  one-half  inch  by  two- 
inch  iron,  and  runjjs  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placetl  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  apart  and  securely  riveted  through  the  strings;  strings  to 
be  made  of  one  piece  and  not  connected  in  parts  by  rivets  or  bolts;  the  upper  end  of 
each  string  to  be  formed  into  a  hook  by  which  the  ladder  may  be  secured  to  the 
frame  of  the  balcony  when  in  use;  the  goose-neck  ladder  shall  l)e  securely  fastened 
to  the  wall  of  the  building  and  the  strings  shall  extend  at  least  thirty  inches  above 
the  roof  and  return  down  and  l»e  secured  to  same;  there  shall  be  a  space  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  inches  l>etween  such  ladder  and  the  outer  rail  of  balcony. 

42.  Painting. — All  the  parts  of  such  fire  esi^apes  shall  receive  not  less  than  two 
coats  of  paint,  one  in  the  shop  and  one  after  erection,  and  shall  be  painted  thereafter 
whenever  the  same  may  be  needed. 

43.  The  commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  make  and  have  served  an  order  in 
writing  upon  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  building  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  ordering  that  a  fire  escai>e  shall  be  erected  either  on  a  new  building  or  on  a 
buildinjz  already  erected,  or  onlering  that  a  fire  escaj^e  already  erected  shall  be 
changed  and  altered  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  in  such  order  designate;  such  fire 
escapes  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  any  corporation,  firm  or  person 
failing  or  neglecting  to  obey  such  onler  within  the  time  therein  limitetl,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  such  failure,  and  to  a  further  penalty 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  that  shall  elapse  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
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in  said  order,  until  a  fire  escape  shall  be  erected  on  such  building  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  such  order:  Provided^  That  fire  towers,  when  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner, shall  be  le^l  protection  the  Fame  as  iron  fire  escapes  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

44.  All  proceedings  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  by  action  of 
debt,  in  the  name  oithe  commissioner,  to  be  instituted  in  any  district  court  of  a  city, 
recorders*  court  of  cities,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  havmg  due  jurisdiction,  and 
the  first  process  shall  be  by  summons  returnable  in  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
ten  days,  which  process  shall  be  served  on  the  owner  or  owners,  person  or  persona 
or  any  of  them,  owning  the  place  or  operating  the  business  wherein  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  law  has  taken  place;  if  such  owner  or  owners,  person  or  persons,  reside  in 
the  county  where  the  offense  was  committed,  or  if  the  owner  or  owners,  person  or 
persons  as  aforesaid,  do  not  so  reside  in  the  county  where  the  offense  was  commit- 
ted, then  said  process  shall  be  served  on  the  superintendent,  foreman  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  business  or  place;  service  upon  a  corporation  shall  be  made  upon  the 
president,  vice-president,  secrettiry  or  any  director,  and  if  none  of  them  reside  in  the 
county  where  the  offense  was  committed,  then  service  may  be  made  upon  the  super- 
intendent, foreman  or  person  in  charge  of  the  business  or  place;  in  case  the  owner 
or  owners  of  a  building  reside  without  the  limits  of  the  county,  then  service  of  the 
process  may  be  made  upon  the  agent  in  charge  of  said  building,  and  if  there  be  no 
such  agent,  then  service  of  the  process  may  be  made  by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
main  outer  door  of  such  building  at  least  ten  days  before  the  return  day  thereof;  all 
proceedings  thereafter  shall  be  the  same  as  in  an  action  of  debt  in  said  court;  the 
finding  of  the  court  shall  be  that  the  defendant  has  or  has  not,  as  the  case  may  be, 
incurred  the  penalty  claimed  in  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff,  and  judgment  shall  be 
given  accordingly;  in  case  an  execution  shall  issue  and  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the 
court,  on  application,  after  notice  to  the  defendant,  may  award  an  execution  to  take 
the  body  of  the  defendant,  if  an  individual,  and  in  case  such  a  defendant  is  committed 
under  such  an  execution,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  the 
State,  but  shall  only  be  discharged  by  the  court  making  the  order  for  the  body  execu- 
tion, or  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  when  such  court  or  justice  shall  be 
satisfied  that  further  confinement  will  not  result  in  the  payment  of  the  judgment  and 
costs;  all  moneys  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  of  New  Jereejr. 

45.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  established  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  depart- 
ment of  labor;  the  department  shall  have  its  main  office  in  Trenton,  and  shall  consist 
of  a  commissioner,  an  assistant  commissioner  and  eleven  inspectors;  the  governor 
shall,  immeiliately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint  some  suitable  person  who  shall  be  a  resident  and  citizen  of  this  State, 
as  head  oi  the  said  department,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
to  be  paid  monthly,  whose  term  oL office  shall  be  three  years  and  until  his  successor 
is  appointed,  and  whose  title  shall  be  commissioner  of  labor;  the  commissioner  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  appoint  the  assistant  commissioner,  who  shall  be 
an  experienced  machinist;  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  to  be  paid  monthly;  the  governor  shall  appoint  eleven  suitable  persons  as 
inspectors,  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  whose  salary  shall  be  one  thousand  dollars 
per  year  each,  to  be  paid  monthly;  the  terms  of  office  of  the  assistant  and  the 
inspectors  nhall  be  three  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  commissioner;  the 
assiHtant  and  the  inspectors  shall  each  be  furnished  with  certificates  of  authority  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  they  shall  produce  the  same  if  so  required  by  any  manu- 
facturer; the  commissioner  shall  have  the  power  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  department,  to  purchase  badges  for  the 
assistant,  the  inspectors  and  himself;  the  commissioner  may  divide  the  State  into 
districts,  assign  inspectors  to  such  districts,  and  may,  in  his  discretion,  transfer  them 
from  one  district  to  another;  the  commissioner,  assistant  and  insi>ectors  may  admin- 
ister oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act;  the 
commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  such  department  clerks  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  department  as  may,  in  his  judprment,  be  necessary;  such  clerka 
shall  receive  such  salaries  as  the  commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
shall  fix,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  warrant  of  the  comptroller  in  equal  monthly 
installments;  wnen  the  work  of  the  department  shall  necessitate  the  employment  of 
additional  inspectors,  the  commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  employ  such  inspect- 
ors at  such  compensation  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
such  extra  inspectors  shall  have  the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  the  in8pect>- 
ors  appointed  by  the  governor;  all  salaries  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  commis- 
sioner, assistant  and  all  inspectors,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  all  salaries 
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and  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  State  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  by  the  treasurer 
ni>on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  upon  presentation  of  proper  vouchers  for  the 
same,  approved  by  the  commissioner;  it  shall  be  the  dut^v  of  the  commissioner  to 
t»n force  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  exercise  supervision  and  control  over  the 
a.-sistant  an(i  the  inspectors,  and  to  cause  inspections  to  be  made  of  the  factories, 
mills,  workshops  and  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind  is  carried 
on,  by  the  assistant  and  the  inspectors,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  to  make  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  department  to  the  governor  of  the  State  on  or  before  the  thirty-first 
day  of  October  in  each  year;  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  any 
district  court,  recorders'  courts  of  cities  and  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having 
due  jurisdiction  or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State;  the 
commissioner,  the  assistant  commissioner  and  the  inspectors  shall  have  the  right  at 
all  reasonable  hours  to  enter  and  ins{)ei't  factories,  mills,  workshops  and  places  where 
the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on,  and  each  ins|)ector  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  of  such  inspections  to  the  conmiij^sioner  at  least  once  in  each  week; 
inspectors  shall  make  out  a  list  of  minors  discharged,  with  the  name  of  child  in 
full,  residence,  street  and  number,  name  of  place  from  which  such  minor  was  dis- 
charge<l  and  date  of  discharge;  he  shall  send  or  deliver  within  twenty-four  hours, 
such  list  to  the  principal  of  the  public  school  in  the  district  where  the  minor  resides 
or  to  the  truant  officer  having  such  school  district  in  charge;  every  deputv  inspector 
shall  devote  at  least  eight  hours  of  every  working  day  except  public  holidays,  and 
four  hours  on  Saturdavf^,  to  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  duties  as  such  deputy  inspector, 
unless  prevented  by  illness  or  other  disability,  and  no  deputy  inspector  shall  engage 
in  any  business,  occupation  or  employment  during  his  or  her  term  of  office  that  wdl 
in  any  way  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  such  duties. 

40.  This  act  shall  Iw  a  public  act  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four. 

Approved  March  24,  1904. 

CiiArTER  195. — Pinjinent  of  wafers — Bhirckh/  jxiy  day. 

Section  1.  Amend  section  three  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  every  two  weeks,"  approved 
^larch  sixteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundreii  and  ninety-nine,  so  that  the  same 
shall  read  as  follows: 

•Sec,  3.  The  department  of  lal)3r  of  this  State  shall  he  and  hereby  is  authorizeii 
and  directed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  an<l  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
make  complaint  against  any  employer  or  employers  who  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  for  a  period  o{  two  weeks  after  having  been  notified  in  writing 
l)y  said  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  violation  of  this  act;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  county  prosecutors  of  the  pleas  of  the  various  counties  in  this  State,  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  the  department  of  labor  in  all  proceedings  brought  herein  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor. 

Si:c.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
four. 

Approved  Mrrch  29,  1904. 
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